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THE  AURORA  BOREALIS  OR  POLAR  LIGHT, 

Bv  ELIAS  LOOMIS*  Paorcesott  m Yauk  Cou.iusk. 


LVUur.K  JiOf IKAUW  8KKN  XV  VOSWAV 


Tire  POLAR  LIGHT  i*  a light  which  is 
frequently  seen  near  the  horteon,  bearing 
fcmne  n*«erohlAncG  to  the  morning  twilight, 
whence  it  luta  received  the  name  of  aurora. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  usually  termed 
aurora  borealis/’  because  it  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  north*  A similar  phenomenon  is  also  seen 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  it  is  called 
“ Aurora  Australis/’  Each  of  them  mayT  with 


greater  propriety,  be  called  “Aurora  Polaris” 
or  Polar  Light. 

Auroras  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  appear* 
ances:  but  they  may  generally  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  following  classes  : 

First. — A light  near  the  horizon,  resembling 
the  morning  aurora  or  break  of  day.  Th^ 
polar  light  mnv  generally  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  dawn  by  its  position  in  the  heavens. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  hi  the  year  by  Harper  aud  Brother*,  in  the  Clerk's  Qflte*  of  the 
tKsititt  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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are  visible  through  the  substance  of  the  auroral 
i-catns. 

Fourth. — The  corona  or  crown.  Luminous 
i*eams  sometimes  shoot  up  simultaneously  from 
nearly  every  part  or  the  horizon,  and  converge 
to  a point  a little  south  of  the  zenith,  forming  a 
quivering  canopy  of  flame.  This  is  called  a 
corona  or  crown*  The  sky  now  resembles  a 
fiery  dome,  and  the  crown  appears  to  rest  upon 
variegated  fiery  pillars,  which  are  frequently 


traversed  by  waves  or  flashes  of  light.  This 
may  be  called  a complete  aurora,  and  compre- 
hends most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  other  va- 
rieties, [See  Figure  13.]  The  corona  seldom 
remains  complete  longer  than  one  hour.  The 
streamers  then  become  fewer  and  less  intensely 
colored,  the  luminous  arrhe*  break  up,  while  a 
dark  segment  is  still  visible  near  the  northern 
horizon,  and  at  last  nothing  remains  but  masses 
of  delicate  clouds.  During  the  exhibition  of 
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brilliant  auroras,  delicate  fibrous  douds  are  com- 
monly  seen  floating  io  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere ; and  on  the  morning  after  ft  great 
nocturnal  display  we  sometimes  recognize  streaks 
of  cloud  similar  to  those  which  had  been  lumin- 
ous during  the  preceding  night.  Sometimes 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  these  clouds 
arrange  themselves  in  forma  similar  to  the 
beams  of  the  aurora,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  a “day  aurora* " 

Fi/H. — Waves  or  flashes  of  light.  The  lu- 
minous beams  sometimes  appear  to  shake  with 
a tremulous  motion;  while  flashes  like  waves 
of  light  roll  up  toward  the  zenith,  and  some- 
times travel  along  the  line  of  an  auroral  arch. 
Sometimes  the  beams  have  a slow,  lateral  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  and  sometimes  from 
west  to  cast.  These  sudden  flushes  of  auroral 
light  are  known  by  the  name  of  ‘'Merry  Dan- 
cers*" end  form  an  important  feature  of  nearly 
every  splendid  aurora. 

The  duration  of  auroras  is  very  variable. 
Bome  last  only  an  hour  or  two  ; others  last  all 
night;  and  occasionally  they  Appear  on  two 
successive  nights  under  circumstances  which 
lead  rw  to  believe  that,  were  it  not  for  the  light 
of  the  sun,  an  aurora  might  be  seen  uninter- 
ruptedly for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 
For  more  than  a week,  commencing  August 
2d,  1859,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  aurora  was  seen  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly every  clear  night.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hudson  Bay  the  aurora  is  seen  for 
months  almost  without  inter- 
mission. 

Aurorasnre  characterized  by 
recurring  fits  of  brilliancy.  / 

After  a brilliant  aurora  ha*  f / 
faded  away  and  almost  entire-  [ ( 

!y  disappeared,  it  is  common  \J 

;t  to  revive,  so  as  to  rival  and  pl0 


often  to  surpass  its  first  magnificence.  Two 
snub  alternations  are  common  features  of  brill- 
iant auroras,  and  sometimes  three'  or  four  oc- 
cur on  the  same  uigbt. 

The  color  of  the  aurora  is  very  varinble. 
When  the  aurora  is  faint  its  light  is  usually 
white  or  a pale  yellow.  When  the  aurora  is 
brilliant*  the  sky  exhibits  nt  the  same  time  a 
great  variety  of  tints ; some  portions  of  the  sky 
are  nearly  white,  but  with  a tinge  of  emerald- 
green  ; other  portions  are  of  a pale  ytdlow  or 
straw-color;  others  are  tinged  with  a rosy 
hue;  while  others  may  hare  a crimson  hue, 
which  sometimes  deepens  to  a blood -red. 
These  colors  are  ever  varying  in  their  position 
and  in  the  intensity  of  their  light. 

Auroras  are  sometimes  observed  simultane- 
ously over  large  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
aurora  of  August  28,  1859,  was  seen  through- 
out more  than  HO  degrees  of  longitude,  from 
Eastern  Europe  to  California ; and  from  Jamaica 
on  the  south  to  an  unknown  distance  in  British 
America  on  the  north.  The  aurora  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1859,  was  seen  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands; it  was  seen  throughout  the  whole  of 
North  America  and  Europe;  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  magnetic  needle  indicated  its  pres- 
ence throughout  all  Northern  Asia,  although 
the  sky  was  overcast,  so  that  at  many  places  it 
couJd  nut  he  seen.  An  aurora  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  South  America  and  New  Holland. 
The  auroras  of  September  25,  1841,  and  Novem- 
ber 17,  1848,  were  almost  equally  extensive. 
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This  dark  bank  is  dimply  a dense  Imxe,  and 
it  appears  darker  from  the  contrast  with  the 
luminous  arc  which  rests  upon  it.  In  high 
northern  latitudes,  when  the  aurora  covers  the 
entire  heavens,  the  whole  sky  seems  filled  with 
a dense  haze*  ami  in  still  higher  latitudes, 
where  the  aurora  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  south, 
this  dark  segment  is  observed  resting  on  the 
southern  horizon  and  bordered  by  the  auroral 
light.  This  phenomenon  waft  noticed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  aurom  of  August,  185th 


In  the  United  States  an  aurora  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  a hazy  or  slaty  apjreuraoce  of  the 
*ky,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
northern  horizon.  When  the  auroral  display 
commences,  this  hazy  portion  of  the  sky  as- 
-urn*.**  the  form  of  a dark  bank  or  segment  of  a 
circle  m the  north,  rising  ordinarily  to  the 
height  of  from  five  to  ten  degrees.  [See  Figure 
6.]  This  dark  segment  is  not  a cloud,  for  the 
••tans  are  seen  through  it  as  through  a smoky 
atmosphere,  with  little  diminution  of  brilliancy. 
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The  highest  point  of  this  dark  segment  gener- 
ally coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  do*  however,  frequently 
occur,  and  ui  some  places  there  is  a constant 
deviation  of  ten  degrees  or  more. 

The  dark  segment  just  described  is  bounded 
by  a luminous  arc,  whose  breadth  varies  from 
half  a degree  to  one  or  two  degrees.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  arc  is  well  defined;  but  unless  I he 
breadth  be  very  small  the  upper  edge  is  ilL  de- 
fined, and  blends  with  a general  brightness  of 
the  sky.  If  the  aurora  becomes  brilliant,  other 
arcs  usually  form  at  greater  elevations,  some- 


times passing  through  the  zenith.  The  summit 
of  these  arcs  is  situated  nearly  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  are  sometimes  extends  sym- 
metrically on  each  ride  toward  the  horizon. 
Frequently,  however,  the  summit  of  the  arc 
deviates  ten  degrees  or  more  from  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  in  some  places  this  deviation  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerably  constant. 

An  am  oral  arch  t»  frequently  incomplete,  niul 
extends  only  a portion  of  the  distance  from  one 
horizon  to  the  other.  The  apparent  breadth  of 
auroral  arches  varies  with  their  elevation  above 
the  horizon.  The  result  of  a large  number  of 

observations  gives  eight 

degrees  as  the  average 
bread! h ot  arches  seen 
at  altitudes  less  than 
'■tfSBBK  sixty  degrees;  while  for 

IIPv’- ; arches  whose  altitude  U 
;V  ' greater  than  sixty  de- 

Wgm  grees  the  average  breadth 

is  twenty-five  degrees. 
lrJ\  When  an  arch  op- 

* ? W pears  to  move  across  tbo 

sky  from  north  to  south 
or  the  reverse,  its  an 
HHh breadth  exhibit- 
corresponding  changes. 
If  the  distance  of  an 
BBBMHWBWi  arch  from  the  earth  re- 

mained constant  during 
its  movement  of  transla- 
tion, and  the  arch 
of  the  form  of  a ring 
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arranged  in  irregular  and  sinuous  bands  of  vari- 
ous and  variable  curvatures,  like  the  undula- 
tions of  a streamer  or  Hag  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sometimes  the  appearauee  is  that  of  a brilliant 
curtain  whose  foLds  are  agitated  by  the  wind. 
fSee  Figures  10  and  11.]  These  folds  some- 
times become  very  numerous  and  complex,  and 
the  arch  assumes  the  form  of  a long  sheet  of 
rays  returning  into  itself,  the  folds  enveloping 
each  other,  and  presenting  an  immense  variety 
of  the  most  graceful  curves. 

Auroral  arches  generally  tend  to  divide  into 
short  rays  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  arch,  and  converging  toward 
the  magnetic  zenith.  They  frequently  appear 
to  be  formed  of  transverse  fibres  terminating  in 
a regular  curve,  which  forms  the  lower  edge  of 
the  arch*  Arches  of  a uniform  nebulous  ap- 
pearance are  not  the  most  frequent;  striated 
arches  are  very  common ; and  auroral  arches 
[•resent  every  intermediate  variety  between  these 
two  extremes.  Sometimes  auroral  beams  ar- 
range themselves  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Some- 
times an  auroral  arch  is  formed  of  short  streams 
parallel  to  each  other,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a row  of  comets'  tails. 

An  auroral  arch  does  not  long  maintain  a 
fixed  position.  It  is  frequently  displaced,  and 
i*  transported  parallel  to  itself  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north.  Sometimes  an 
arch  which  is  first  seen  near  the  northern  hori- 


zon gradually  rises,  ascends  to  the  zenith,  and 
descends  toward  the  southern  horizon,  where  it 
remains  for  a time  nearly  stationary,  and  iheo 
perhaps  retraces  its  course.  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  auroral  arches 
morn  frequently  move  from  north  to  south  than 
from  south  to  north.  Sometimes  there  is  also 
a movement  of  the  arch  from  west  k*  east,  or 
from  east  to  west.  The  rate  of  motion  of  au- 
roral arches  is  very  variable.  If  we  suppose 
the  arch  to  he  elevated  125  miles  atove  the 
earth,  the  observed  angular  motion  of  trans- 
lation would  indicate  an  actual  velocity  of  from 
KKH)  to  3000  feet  per  second* 

The  motion  of  auroral  beams  is  sometimes  in 
a lateral  direction,  and  sometimes  it  is  upward 
or  downward.  The  downward  motion  is  the 
most  common,  and  sometimes  it  takes  place 
with  very  great,  velocity,  and  in  a large  num- 
ber of  beams  simultaneously.  When  an  auro- 
ral beam  rises  and  fails  alternately  without 
much  change  of  length,  it  is  said  to  danct. 
This  is  a common  occurrence  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “Merry  Dancers.’’ 

When  the  sky  is  filled  with  a large  number 
of  separate  beams  all  parallel  to  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective  these  beams 
will  seem  to  converge  to  one  point,  as  shown 
in  Figures  15  and  Itf;  and  if  the  beams  are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping-nee- 
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we  frequently  notice  an  appearance  of  general 
nebulosity  or  luminous  vapor  covering  large 
portions  of  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  al- 
most the  entire  celestial  vault.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  sky  the  light  is  generally  faint, 
sometimes  not  exceeding  that  of  the  milkv- 
way;  but  near  the  horizon  the  light  is  some- 
times so  intense  as  to  resemble  a vast  confla- 
gration. The  great  disparity  between  the  light 
of  auroral  vapor  when  near  the  zenith  and  near 
the  horizon  indicates  that  the  vertical  thickness 
of  the  auroral  vapor  is  small  in  comparison  with 
its  horizontal  dimensions. 

The  great  auroral  exhibition  of  August  and 
September,  1859,  was  very  carefully  observed 
at  a large  number  of  stations,  and  these  ob- 
servations have  enabled  us  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  aurora  above  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. At  the  most  southern  stations  where 
these  auroras  were  observed,  the  light  rose 
only  a few  degrees  above  the  northern  hori- 
zon ; at  more  northern  stations  the  aurora  ap- 
peared at  a greater  elevation ; at  certain  sta- 
tions it  just  attained  the  zenith ; at  stations 
further  north  the  aurora  covered  the  entire 
northern  heavens  as  well  as  a portion  of  the 
southern ; and  at  places  still  further  north 
nearly  the  entire  visible  heavens  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  horizon  were  over- 
spread with  the  auroral  light. 

In  Figure  14,  AB  represents  a portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  beneath  are  given  the  names 
of  some  of  the  places  where  observations  were 
made  upon  the  aurora  of  August  28,  1859,  all 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  evening.  The  dotted 
lines  drawn  from  the  five  most  southern  sta- 
tions (Jamaica  to  Savannah)  represent  the  ele- 
vations of  the  upper  boundary  of  the  auroral 
light  above  the  northern  horizon.  The  point 
D thus  determined  is  then  the  upper  edge  of 
the  auroral  light  near  its  southern  margin,  and 
this  point  is  found  to  be  534  miles  above  the 
earth’s  surface. 

The  dotted  lines  from  the  five  most  northern 
stations  (Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  to  Levtiston, 
Maine)  show  the  elevation  of  the  lower  limit  of 
the  auroral  light  above  the  south  horizon.  The 


point  C thus  determined  is  the  lower  edge  of 
the  auroral  light  near  its  southern  margin,  and 
this  point  is  found  to  be  46  miles  above  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  line  CD  represents,  there- 
fore, the  southern  boundary  of  the  auroral  il- 
lumination. 

These  results,  combined  with  a vast  number 
of  other  observations,  show  that  the  aurora  of 
August  28,  1859,  formed  a stratum  of  light 
encircling  the  northern  hemisphere,  extending 
southward  to  latitude  38  degrees  in  North 
America,  and  reaching  to  an  unknown  distance 
on  the  north ; and  it  pervaded  more  or  less  the 
entire  interval  between  the  elevations  of  46 
miles  and  500  miles  above  the  earth’s  surface. 
This  illumination  consisted  chiefly  of  luminous 
beams  or  columns  every  where  nearly  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  a magnetic  needle  when  free- 
ly suspended. 

At  New  York  a magnetic  needle,  freely  sus- 
pended, points  about  seven  degrees  westward 
of  the  true  north;  and  if  the  needle  be  sup- 
ported by  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  be  free 
to  move  in  a vertical  plane,  the  north  pole  will 
incline  downward,  making  an  angle  of  about  17 
degrees  with  a vertical  line.  Such  a needle  we 
call  a dipping-needle,  and  the  point  nearly  over- 
head toward  which  one  pole  of  the  dipping- 
needle  is  directed  is  called  the  magnetic  zenith. 
In  Southern  Florida  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  55  degrees,  and  it  increases  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward,  being  about  73  degrees  at  New 
York,  and  78  degrees  at  Quebec. 

The  luminous  beams  in  the  aurora  of  Au- 
gust, 1859,  were  sensibly  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dipping-needle;  they  were  about 
500  miles  in  length,  while  their  diameters  varied 
from  5 to  50  miles,  and  perhaps  sometimes  they 
were  still  greater. 

The  height  of  a large  number  of  auroras  has 
been  computed  by  similar  methods,  and  the  av- 
erage result  for  the  upper  limit  of  the  stream- 
ers is  450  miles.  From  a multitude  of  observa- 
tions it  is  concluded  that  the  aurora  seldom  ap- 
pears at  an  elevation  less  than  about  45  miles 
above  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that  it  frequently 
extends  upward  to  an  elevation  of  500  miles. 
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If  the  aurora  emitted  any  andible  sound  this 
sound  ought  to  follow  the  auroral  movement 
after  a considerable  interval.  Sound  requires 
four  minutes  to  travel  a distance  of  50  miles. 
But  the  observers  who  report  noises  succeeding 
auroral  movements  make  no  mention  of  any  in- 
terval. It  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  sounds 
which  have  been  heard  during  auroral  exhibi- 
tions are  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the 
aurora. 

Auroras  are  very  unequally  distributed  over 
the  earth’s  surface.  They  occur  most  frequent- 
ly in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  are  almost  un- 
known within  the  tropics.  At  Havana,  in  lat- 
itude 23  degrees,  but  six  auroras  have  been  re- 
corded within  a hundred  years,  and  south  of 
Havana  auroras  are  still  more  un frequent.  As 
we  travel  northward  from  Cuba,  auroras  increase 
in  frequency  and  brilliancy ; they  rise  higher  in 
the  heavens,  and  oftener  ascend  to  the  zenith. 
Near  the  parallel  of  40  degrees  we  find  on  an 
average  only  ten  auroras  annually.  Near  the 
parallel  of  42  degrees  the  average  number  is 
twenty  annually ; near  45  degrees  the  number 
is  forty ; and  near  the  parallel  of  50  degrees 
it  amounts  to  eighty  annually.  Between  this 
point  and  the  parallel  of  62  degrees  auroras, 
during  the  winter,  are  seen  almost  every  night. 
They  appear  high  in  the  heavens,  and  as  often 
to  the  south  as  the  north.  In  regions  further 
north  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in  the  south, 
and  from  this  point  they  diminish  in  frequency 
and  brilliancy  as  we  advance  toward  the  pole. 
Beyond  latitude  62  degrees  the  average  num- 
ber of  auroras  is  reduced  to  forty  annually. 
Beyond  latitude  67  degrees  it  is  reduced  to 
twenty ; and  near  latitude  78  degrees  it  is  re- 
duced to  ten  annually.  If  we  make  a like  com- 
parison for  any  European  meridian  we  shall 
find  a similar  result,  except  that  the  auroral 
region  is  situated  further  northward  than  it  is 
in  America.  Upon  Figure  18  the  dark  shade 
indicates  the  region  where  the  average  number 
of  auroras  annually  amounts  to  at  least  eighty ; 
and  the  lighter  shade  indicates  the  region  where 
the  average  number  of  auroras  annually  amounts 
to  at  least  forty. 

We  thus  see  that  the  region  of  greatest  auro- 
ral abundance  is  a zone  of  an  oval  form  sur- 
rounding the  north  pole,  and  whose  central  line 
crosses  the  meridian  of  Washington  in  latitude 
56  degrees,  and  the  meridian  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  latitude  71  degrees.  Accordingly,  auroras 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  United  States 
than  they  are  in  the  same  latitudes  of  Europe. 
Within  this  auroral  zone  is  a region  2000  miles 
in  diameter,  throughout  which  it  is  presumed 
that  auroras  are  not  more  common  than  they 
are  in  New  England. 

Auroras  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  as  frequent  as  they  are  in  the 
corresponding  magnetic  latitudes  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ge- 
ographical distribution  of  auroras  in  the  two 
hemispheres  is  somewhat  similar. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  auroras  in  the 


! two  hemispheres  we  find  a remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  dates,  which  seems  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  an  unusual  auroral  display  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  unusual  display  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
that  is,  a great  exhibition  of  auroral  light  about 
one  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  uniformly  at- 
tended by  a great  exhibition  of  auroral  light 
about  the  opposite  magnetic  pole. 

The  aurora  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, and  the  effect  increases  with  the  extent 
and  brilliancy  of  the  aurora.  Auroral  beams 
cause  a disturbance  of  the  needle,  particularly 
when  the  beams  themselves  are  in  active  mo- 
tion. Auroral  waves  or  flashes,  especially  if 
they  extend  as  high  as  the  zenith,  cause  a vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  needle,  consisting  of  an  ir- 
regular oscillation  on  each  side  of  its  mean  po- 
sition. 

These  extraordinary  deflections  of  the  needle 
prevail  almost  simultaneously  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  even  where  the  aurora  itself 
is  not  visible.  During  the  great  auroral  display 
of  September  2,  1859,  the  disturbances  of  the 
magnetic  needle  were  very  remarkable  through- 
out North  America,  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  New  Holland.  At  Toronto,  in 
Canada,  the  declination  of  the  needle  changed 
nearly  four  degrees  in  half  an  hour.  The  in- 
clination was  observed  to  change  nearly  three 
degrees  when  the  needle  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  graduated  scale,  so  that  the  entire 
range  of  the  needle  could  not  be  determined. 
At  several  observatories  in  Europe  still  more 
remarkable  disturbances  were  recorded.  These 
irregular  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle 
are  not  quite  simultaneous  at  distant  stations. 
Over  the  surface  of  Europe  and  also  of  North 
America  they  appear  to  be  propagated  from 
northeast  to  southwest  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
miles  per  minute. 

Auroras  exert  a remarkable  influence  upon 
the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.  During 
the  prevalence  of  brilliant  auroras  the  tele- 
graph lines  generally  become  unmanageable. 
The  aurora  develops  electric  currents  upon  the 
wires,  and  hence  results  a motion  of  the  tele- 
graph instruments  similar  to  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  telegraphing;  and  since  this  move- 
ment is  frequent  and  irregular,  it  ordinarily  be- 
comes impossible  to  transmit  intelligible  signals. 
During  several  remarkable  auroras,  however, 
the  currents  of  electricity  on  the  telegraph  wires 
have  been  so  steady  and  powerful  that  they  have 
been  used  for  telegraph  purposes  as  a substitute 
for  a voltaic  battery:  that  is,  messages  have 
been  transmitted  by  telegraph  from  the  auroral 
influence  alone.  This  result  proves  that  the 
aurora  develops  on  the  telegraph  wires  an  elec- 
tric current  similar  to  that  of  a voltaic  battery, 
and  differing  only  in  its  variable  intensity. 

Auroras  appear  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  but 
not  with  equal  frequency.  The  average  num- 
ber increases  uninterruptedly  from  sunset  till 
about  midnight,  from  which  time  the  number 
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diminishes  uninterruptedly  till  morning.  In 
Canada  the  maximum  occurs  an  hour  before 
midnight ; further  north,  in  latitude  52  degrees, 
the  maximum  occurs  at  midnight ; and  still 
further  north,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  maxi- 
mum occurs  an  hour  after  midnight. 

Auroras  occur  in  each  month  of  the  year, 
but  not  with  equal  frequency.  In  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  the  least  number  of  auro- 
ras is  recorded  in  winter,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  autumn.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an 
entirely  satisfactory  comparison  on  account  of 
the  unequal  length  of  the  days  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year ; but  apparently  the  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  September,  and  the  minimum 
in  December  or  January.  The  number  of  au- 
roras seen  in  different  years  is  extremely  vari- 
able. Sometimes,  for  several  years,  auroras 
are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  then  there  succeeds  a barren  inter- 
val during  which  auroras  are  almost  entirely 
forgotten. 

If  we  compare  the  observations  made  at  any 
one  station  for  a long  period  of  years,  we  shall 
discover  that  the  inequality  in  the  number  of 
auroras  upon  successive  years  recurs  periodic- 
ally. In  order  to  discover  the  law  which  gov- 
erns auroral  displays,  it  is  important  to  have  ob- 
servations made  at  the  same  station  upon  a 
uniform  plan  continued  for  a long  period  of 
time.  A tolerably  complete  auroral  record  has 
been  kept  at  New  Haven  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  and  a similar  record  has  been  kept  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  since  1742.  Similar 
records  have  been  preserved  at  many  places  in 
Europe,  extending  back  for  a period  of  two 
centuries.  In  order  to  neutralize  as  far  as  pos- 
able the  imperfections  of  any  single  record,  I 
have  taken  the  average  of  three  different  rec- 
ords, viz. : those  at  New  Haven  and  Boston, 
representing  New  England,  and  that  at  St. 
Petersburg,  representing  the  north  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  exhibiting  these  results  in  a tabular 
form  I have  represented  them  by  a curve  line 
in  Figure  19.  The  years  are  indicated  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  figure,  and  from 
the  base  line  AB  for  each  year  a perpendicular 
is  drawn  whose  length  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  auroras  recorded  for  that  year,  the 
number  of  auroras  being  indicated  on  the  left 
of  the  figure.  Through  the  points  thus  determ- 
ined a curve  line  is  drawn,  and  this  curve  rep- 
resents the  relative  number  of  auroras  in  New 
England  and  Northern  Europe  for  a period  of 
130  years.  This  curve  clearly  indicates  a pe- 
riod of  unusual  auroral  abundance  from  1770 
to  1 790.  Then  followed  a period  of  great  bar- 
renness from  1792  to  1826 ; and  then  succeeded 
another  period  of  unusual  abundance  from  1836 
to  1864.  We  also  notice  subordinate  fluctua- 
tions which  generally  succeed  each  other  at  in- 
tervals of  about  eleven  years.  Thus  auroras 
were  uncommonly  abundant  in  the  years  1773, 
1781,  1787,  1840,  1848,  and  1860,  while  during 
the  barren  period  from  1790  to  1826  a slight  in- 
crease will  be  remarked  in  the  years  1804  and 


1819,  with  a more  decided  increase  in  1830. 
Most  of  these  peculiarities  are  noticeable  in  the 
observations  at  each  of  the  stations  employed  in 
this  comparison,  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
clearly  marked  in  the  observations  at  every 
station  where  an  auroral  record  has  been  long 
continued.  These  inequalities  in  the  observed 
frequency  of  auroras  are  not  accidental,  nor  are 
they  local  peculiarities,  but  they  are  character- 
istic of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe. 
It  is  then  considered  as  established  that  periods 
of  unusual  auroral  abundance  succeed  each  oth- 
er at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  years, 
the  average  interval  being  somewhat  over  eleven 
years.  Moreover,  these  successive  maxima  are 
very  unequal  in  intensity,  showing  generally  a 
grand  maximum  at  the  end  of  five  of  the  shorter 
periods ; that  is,  at  intervals  of  55  or  56  years. 
These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  records 
of  auroral  displays  extending  back  a century 
earlier  than  is  shown  in  Figure  19.  The  grand 
result,  then,  which  we  have  deduced  from  the 
observations  is,  that  auroras  recur  in  unusual 
numbers  every  eleven  years,  and  there  is  a max- 
imum of  unusual  splendor  every  fifty-five  years. 
During  the  last  few  years  auroras  have  been  less 
numerous  than  usual,  but  a considerable  in- 
crease of  splendor  may  be  anticipated  about 
1870. 

THEORY  OF  THE  POLAR  LIGHT. 

Some  have  ascribed  the  polar  light  to  a rare 
nebulous  matter  occupying  the  interplanetary 
spaces,  and  revolving  round  the  sun  at  such  a 
distance  that  a portion  of  this  matter  occasion- 
ally falls  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  a velocity  sufficient  to  render  it 
luminous  from  the  condensation  of  the  air  be- 
fore it.  Upon  this  hypothesis  the  aurora  would 
not  differ  essentially  from  a grand  exhibition 
of  shooting-stars,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  densi- 
ty of  the  substance  which  occasions  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  this  hypothesis  will  not  explain 
why  auroras  are  always  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  earth,  and  are  wholly  unknown  in 
other  portions.  We  reject  this  hypothesis, 
therefore,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  known  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  auroras. 

Auroral  exhibitions  take  place  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  since  they  partake 
of  the  earth’s  rotation.  All  the  celestial  bodies 
have  an  apparent  motion  from  east  to  west,  aris- 
ing from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ; but  bodies 
belonging  to  the  earth,  including  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  clouds  which  float  in  it,  partake 
of  the  earth’s  rotation,  so  that  their  relative  po- 
sition is  not  affected  by  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  auroral  exhibitions.  Whenever  an  auroral 
corona  is  formed,  it  maintains  sensibly  the  same 
position  in  the  heavens  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  continuance,  although  the  stars  mean- 
while revolve  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  per 
hour. 

The  grosser  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is 
limited  to  a moderate  distance  from  the  earth. 
At  the  height  of  a little  over  four  miles,  the 
density  of  the  air  is  only  one-half  what  it  is  at 
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the  earth’s  surface.  At  the  height  of  50  miles 
the  atmosphere  is  well-nigh  inappreciable  in  its 
effect  upon  twilight.  The  phenomena  of  lunar 
eclipses  indicate  an  appreciable  atmosphere  at 
the  height  of  66  miles.  The  phenomena  of 
shooting-stars  indicate  an  atmosphere  at  the 
height  of  200  or  300  miles,  while  the  aurora  in- 
dicates that  the  atmosphere  does  not  entirely 
cease  at  the  height  of  500  miles.  Auroral  ex- 
hibitions take  place,  therefore,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  extreme  rarity ; so  rare  indeed  that  if,  in  ex- 
periments with  an  air-pump,  we  could  exhaust 
the  air  as  completely,  we  should  say  that  we 
had  obtained  a perfect  vacuum. 

The  auroral  light  is  electric  light.  Onr  first 
reason  for  believing  in  this  identity  is  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  auroral  light.  The 
colors  of  the  aurora  are  the  same  as  those  of 
ordinary  electricity  passed  through  rarefied  air. 
When  a spark  is  drawn  from  an  ordinary  elec- 
trical machine  in  air  of  the  usual  density,  the 
light  is  intense  and  nearly  white.  If  the  elec- 
tricity be  passed  through  a glass  vessel  in  which 
the  air  has  been  partially  rarefied,  the  light  is 
more  diffuse,  and  inclines  to  a delicate  rosy 
hue.  If  the  air  be  still  further  rarefied,  the 
light  becomes  very  diffuse,  and  its  color  be- 
comes a deep  rose  or  purple.  The  same  vari- 
ety of  colors  is  observed  during  auroral  exhibi- 
tions. The  transition  from  a white  or  pale 
straw-color  to  a rosy  hue,  and  finally  to  a deep 
red,  probably  depends  upon  the  height  above 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  amount  of  condensed 
vapor  present  in  the  air. 

The  emerald  - green  light  which  is  seen  in 
some  auroras  is  ascribed  to  the  projection  of 
the  yellow  light  of  the  anrora  upon  the  blue 
since  green  may  be  formed  by  a combina- 
tion of  yellow  and  blue  light  A similar  effect 
is  often  prodnced  in  the  evening  twilight  by  a 
combination  of  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun  with 
the  blue  of  the  celestial  vault. 

The  light  of  electricity  possesses  certain 
properties  which  distinguish  it  from  solar  light. 
There  are  certain  substances  which,  in  ordina- 
ry  solar  light,  appear  almost  entirely  transpar- 
ent, like  pure  water,  but  which,  when  illumined 
by  an  electric  spark  in  a dark  room,  present  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  they  were  self- 
luminous.  This  appearance  is  termed  fluores- 
cence. When  such  substances  are  illumined 
by  auroral  light,  they  exhibit  the  same  pecul- 
iarity as  when  illumined  by  the  spark  of  an  or- 
dinary electrical  machine. 

These  considerations  must  be  admitted  to 
create  a strong  probability  that  auroral  light 
is  identical  with  electric  light.  This  probabil- 
ity becomes  a certainty  when  we  study  the  ef- 
fect of  an  aurora  upon  the  telegraph  wires. 
The  electric  telegraph  is  worked  by  a current 
of  electricity  generated  by  a voltaic  battery,  and 
flowing  along  the  conducting  wire  which  unites 
the  distant  stations.  This  current,  flowing 
roand  an  electro -magnet,  renders  it  tempo- 
rarily magnetic,  so  that  its  armature  is  attract- 
ed, and  a mark  is  made  upon  a roll  of  paper. 


During  a thunder-storm  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  affects  the  conducting  wire  in* a 
similar  manner,  and  a great  auroral  display 
produces  a like  effect.  During  the  auroras  of 
August  and  September,  1859,  there  were  re- 
marked all  those  classes  of  effects  which  are 
considered  as  characteristic  of  electricity.  We 
will  enumerate  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
effects : 

(1.)  In  passing  from  one  conductor  to  an- 
other, electricity  exhibits  a spark  of  light.  This 
light  is  not  like  that  of  a burning  coal  or  a heat- 
ed iron,  but  a bright  spark,  without  appreciable 
duration,  which  is  renewed  whenever  the  elec- 
tricity passes.  During  the  auroras  of  1859,  at 
numerous  stations  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
similar  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  telegraph 
wires  when  no  battery  w'as  attached. 

(2.)  In  passing  through  poor  conductors  elec- 
tricity develops  heat . In  like  manner,  during 
the  anroras  of  1859,'Txrth  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, paper,  and  even  wood,  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  auroral  influence  alone. 

(3.)  When  passed  through  the  animal  system, 
electricity  communicates  a well-known  charac- 
teristic shock . This  electric  shock  is  unlike  any 
effect  which  can  he  produced  upon  the  nervous 
system  by  any  other  known  method.  During 
the  auroras  of  1859  several  telegraph  operators 
received  similar  shocks  when  they  touched  the 
telegraph  wires. 

(4.)  A current  of  electricity  decomposes  com- 
pound substances,  resolving  them  into  their  ele- 
ments. Most  of  the  objects  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  daily  life  arc  compound;  that  is,  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  elementary 
substances.  The  current  of  an  ordinary  voltaic 
battery  affords  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
resolving  compound  bodies  into  their  elements. 
The  aurora  of  1859  was  found  to  produce  similar 
decompositions.  One  method  of  transmitting 
telegraph  signals,  which  has  been  successfully 
practiced,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  electro- 
chemical, in  which  a mark  is  made  upon  chem- 
ically prepareAaper,  this  mark  resulting  from 
the  decomposiflon  of  the  substance  with  which 
the  paper  is  impregnated.  This  substance  is 
decomposed  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, and  the  change  of  color  of  the  paper  is  the 
visible  proof  of  the  decomposition:  The  aurora 
of  1859  produced  the  same  marks  upon  chem- 
ical paper  as  are  produced  by  an  ordinary  vol- 
taic battery. 

(5.)  A current  of  electricity  develops  magnet- 
ism in  soft  iron.  The  auroras  of  1 859  developed 
magnetism  in  a similar  manner,  and  they  de- 
veloped it  in  such  abundance  that  it  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  business  of  tele- 
graphing. 

(6.)  A current  of  electricity  deflects  a mag- 
netic needle  from  its  ordinary  position  of  rest. 
In  England  the  usual  telegraph  signal  is  made 
by  a magnetic  needle,  surrounded  by  a coil  of 
copper  wire,  so  that  the  needle  is  deflected  by 
an  electric  current  flowing  through  the  wire. 
Similar  deflections  were  caused  by  the  auroras 
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of  1859,  and  these  deflections  were  greater  than 
those  produced  by  the  telegraph  batteries. 

These  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  fluid 
developed  by  the  aurora  on  telegraph  wires  is 
indeed  electricity.  This  electricity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  aurora,  either  by 
direct  transfer  from  the  air  to  the  wires,  or  may 
be  induced  upon  the  wires  by  the  action  of  the 
auroral  fluid  at  a distance.  If  we  adopt  the 
former  supposition,  then  the  light  is  certainly 
electric  light.  If  we  adopt  the  latter  supposi- 
tion, then,  since  we  know  of  but  two  agents, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  capable  of  inducing 
electricity  in  a distant  conductor,  and  since  mag- 
netism is  not  luminous,  we  seem  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  auroral  light  is  electric  light. 

The  formation  of  an  auroral  corona  near  the 
magnetic  zenith  is  the  effect  of  perspective  re- 
sulting from  a great  number  of  luminous  beams 
all  parallel  to  each  other.  A large  collection 
of  vertical  beams,  as  sho\fa  in  Figure  15,  would 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a great  number  of 
beams  diverging  from  a point  directly  overhead, 
as  shown  in  Figure  16 ; and  a large  collection 
of  inclined  beams,  all  parallel  to  each  other, 
would  produce  a similar  appearance,  except 
that  the  point  of  divergence  would  not  be  in 
the  zenith,  but  in  that  part  of  the  sky  toward 
which  the  beams  were  directed.  Now  the  au- 
roral beams  are  all  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
a magnetic  needle  freely  suspended  by  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity ; and  they  all  appear  to  diverge 
from  that  point  of  the  sky  toward  which  the 
pole  of  the  dipping-needle  is  directed.  The 
auroral  corona  or  crown  appears,  therefore,  al- 
ways in  the  magnetic  zenith ; and  it  is  not  the 
same  crown  which  is  seen  at  different  places 
any  more  than  it  is  the  same  rainbow  which  is 
seen  by  different  observers. 

The  auroral  beams  are  simply  spaces  which 
are  illumined  by  the  flow  of  electricity  through 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  During 
the  auroras  of  1859  these  beams  were  nearly 
500  miles  in  length,  and  their  lower  extremities 
were  elevated  about  45  miles  Aove  the  earth’s 
surface.  Their  tops  inclined  fward  the  south, 
about  17  degrees  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  this  being  the  position  which  the  dipping- 
needle  there  assumes. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  electric 
current  necessarily  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  auroral  beams ; that  is,  that  the 
electric  discharge  was  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  or  the  reverse. 
Recent  discoveries  have  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  a different  explanation.  When  a stream 
of  electricity  flows  through  a vessel  from  which 
the  air  is  almost  wholly  exhausted,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  light  becomes  stratified, 
exhibiting  alternately  bright  and  dark  bands 
crossing  the  electric  current  at  right  angles, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  electricity 
flowing  horizontally  through  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  might  exhibit  alternately 
bright  and  dark  bands  like  the  auroral  beams. 
But  this  stratification  of  the  electric  light  is 


generally  ascribed  to  rapid  intermittences  in  the 
intensity  of  the  electric  discharge,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  intermittences  can  take  place 
in  nature  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  produce  a 
similar  effect.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  prob- 
able that  auroral  beams  are  the  result  of  a cur- 
rent of  electricity  traveling  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  beams. 

The  slaty  appearance  of  the  sky,  which  is  a 
common  feature  of  great  auroral  exhibitions, 
arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the 
air,  and  this  condensed  vapor  probably  exists 
in  the  form  of  minute  spicuhe  of  ice  or  flakes  of 
snow.  Fine  flakes  of  snow  have  been  repeated- 
ly observed  to  fall  during  the  exhibition  of 
auroras,  and  this  snow  only  slightly  impairs  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  without  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  clouds.  It  produces 
a turbid  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
causes  that  dark  bank  which  in  the  United 
States  rests  on  the  northern  horizon.  This  tur- 
bidness is  more  noticeable  near  the  horizon  than 
it  is  at  great  elevations,  because  near  the  hori- 
zon the  line  of  vision  traverses  a greater  extent 
of  this  hazy  atmosphere.  When  the  aurora 
covers  the  whole  heavens  the  entire  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  this  haze,  and  a dark  segment  may 
be  observed  resting  on  the  southern  horizon. 

Philosophers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity.  It  has 
been  ascribed  successively  to  friction,  combus- 
tion, and  vegetation,  but  these  causes  seem  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  account  for  the  enormous 
quantities  of  electricity  sometimes  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Evaporation  is  probably  the  principal  source 
of  atmospheric  electricity.  The  vapor  which 
rises  from  the  ocean  in  all  latitudes,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
earth,  carries  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere a considerable  quantity  of  positive 
electricity,  while  the  negative  electricity  re- 
mains in  the  earth.  This  positive  electricity, 
after  rising  nearly  vertically  with  the  ascending 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  conveyed 
toward  either  pole  by  the  upper  currents  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  earth  and  the  rarefied  air  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
two  conducting  plates  of  a condenser,  which 
are  separated  by  an  insulating  stratum,  viz., 
the  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  two 
opposite  electricities  must  then  be  condensed  by 
their  mutual  influence,  especially  in  the  polar 
regions,  where  they  approach  nearest  together ; 
and  whenever  their  tension  reaches  a certain 
limit  there  will  be  discharges  from  one  conduct- 
or to  the  other.  When  the  air  is  humid  it  be- 
comes a partial  conductor,  and  conveys  a por- 
tion of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth.  On  account  of  the  low  conducting  pow- 
er of  the  air,  the  neutralization  of  the  opposite 
electricities  would  not  be  effected  instantane- 
ously, but  by  successive  discharges  more  or  less 
continuous  and  variable  in  intensity.  These 
discharges  should  frequently  occur  simultane- 
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ooslj  at  the  two  poles,  since  the  electric  tension 
of  the  earth  should  be  nearly  the  same  at  each 
pole. 


Fi©.  20.— oiegulation  of  klscthioitt  about  the 

EARTH. 

Figure  20  represents  the  system  of  circulation 
here  supposed ; the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
earih  being  denoted  by  the  letters  N and  S,  the 
direction  of  the  currents  being  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  arrows. 

When  electricity  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  discharges  itself  to  the  earth 
through  an  imperfectly  conducting  medium, 
the  flow  can  not  be  every  where  uniform,  but 
must  take-  place  chiefly  along  certain  lines 
where  the  resistance  is  least;  and  this  current 
must  develop  light,  forming  thus  an  auroral 
beam.  It  might  be  expected  that  these  beams 
would  have  n vertical  position,  but  their  position 
is  controlled  by  the  earth’s  magnetism.  The 
earth  is  a magnet  of  vast  dimensions,  but  feeble 
intensity.  It  is  found  that  when  magnetic 
forces  act  upon  a perfectly  flexible  conductor, 
through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing, 
the  conductor  must  assume  the  form  of  a mag- 
netic curve.  Now  at  each  point  of  the  earth’s 
surface  the  dipping-needle  shown  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  curve  passing  through  that 
point.  Hence  the  axis  of  an  auroral  stream- 
er most  lie  in  the  magnetic  curve  which  passes 
through  its  base  ; and  since  adjacent  streamers 
*re  sensibly  parallel  the  beams  appear  to  con- 
verge toward  the  magnetic  zenith. 

Auroral  arches  assume  a position  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  earth’s  mag- 
netism. Auroral  arches  generally  consist  of 
a collection  of  short  auroral  beams  all  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  These  beams  tend  to 
arrange  themselves  upon  a curve  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic  meridian,  forming 
thus  a ring  about  the  magnetic  pole.  The 
same  law  has  been  discovered  to  hold  true 
for  a stream  of  electricity  under  the  influence 
of  an  artificial  magnet.  When  electricity  es- 
capes from  a metallic  conductor  under  a re- 
ceiver from  which  the  air  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  this  conductor  is  the  pole  of  a powerful 
magnet,  the  electric  light  forms  a complete  lu- 
minous ring  around  this  conductor. 
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In  like  manner  the  auroral  arch  is  a part  of 
a luminous  ring,  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's 
surface,  having  the  magnetic  pole  for  its  centre, 
and  cutting  all  the  magnetic  meridians  at  right 
angles ; and  this  position  results  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earth’s  magnetism. 

The  flashes  of  light  observed  in  great  auro- 
ral displays  are  due  to  inequalities  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  electric  currents.  On  account  of  the 
imperfect  conducting  power  of  the  air,  the  flow 
of  electricity  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  but  es- 
capes by  paroxysms.  The  flashes  of  the  aurora 
are  therefore  feeble  flashes  of  lightning. 

The  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle  dar- 
ing auroras  is  due  to  currents  of  electricity  flow- 
ing through  the  atmosphere  or  through  the  earth. 
A magnetic  needle  is  deflected  from  its  mean 
position  by  an  electric  current  flowing  near  it 
through  a good  conductor  like  a copper  wire. 
A stream  of  electricity  flowing  through  the 
earth  or  the  atmosphere  must  produce  a sim- 
ilar effect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  directive  power  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  due  to  electric  currents  cir- 
culating around  the  globe  from  east  to  west. 
Such  currents  would  cause  the  magnetic  needle 
every  where  to  assume  a position  correspond- 
ing with  what  is  actually  observed ; and  the 
existence  of  such  currents  has  been  proved  by 
direct  observation. 

According  to  the  theory  already  explained, 
positive  electricity  circulates  from  the  equator 
toward  either  pole  through  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thence  through  the 
earth  toward  the  equator,  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium which  is  continually  disturbed  by  evap- 
oration from  the  waters  of  the  equatorial  seas. 
This  current  from  the  polar  regions  must  mod- 
ify the  regular  current  which  is  supposed  to  be 
constantly  circulating  from  east  to  west,  result- 
ing in  a current  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
in  conformity  with  observations.  This  current 
does  not,  however,  flow  uninterruptedly  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  but  alternates  at  short 
intervals  with  a current  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Such  currents  of  electricity  must  pro- 
duce a continual  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  they  seem  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  disturbances  actually  observed. 

The  effect  of  the  aurora  upon  the  telegraph 
wires  is  similar  to  that  of  electricity  in  thunder- 
storms, except  in  the  intensity  and  steadiness 
of  its  action.  During  thunder-storms  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  wires  is  discharged  instantly  with 
a flash  of  lightning,  while  during  auroras  there 
is  sometimes  a strong  and  steady  flow  of  elec- 
tricity continuing  for  some  minutes. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  auroras  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism  in  different  latitudes.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  with  artificial  magnets, 
the  electric  light  tends  to  form  a ring  around 
the  pole,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  The 
electric  light  should,  therefore,  be  most  notice- 
able in  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic pole,  but  not  directly  over  it.  Auroras 
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are  accordingly  most  abundant  along  a certain 
zone  which  follows  nearly  a magnetic  parallel, 
being  every  where  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  electricity  of  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  within  the  tropics  has  great  intens- 
ity, and  moves  with  explosive  violence  in  thun- 
der-showers ; and  these  exhibitions  of  electric- 
ity do  not  appear  to  be  controlled  by  the  earth’s 
magnetism.  But  the  electricity  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  mainly  controlled 
by  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  earth,  and  hence, 
in  conformity  with  what  we  have  observed  in 
our  experiments  with  artificial  magnets,  exhi- 
bitions of  auroral  light  arc  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  diurnal  inequality  in  the  frequency  of 
auroras  is  probably  due  to  the  same  causes  as 
the  diurnal  variation  in  the  intensity  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity.  The  intensity  of  atmospher- 
ic electricity  varies  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  be- 
ing least  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
greatest  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  This 
variation  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  real  changes 
in  the  amount  of  electricity  present  in  the  air, 
and  partly  to  variations  in  the  conducting  power 
of  the  air.  Auroral  displays  are  most  frequent 
about  midnight,  probably  because,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  moisture  of  the  air,  the  elec- 
tricity accumulated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  is  most  readily  transmitted  to  the 
earth ; and  auroral  displays  become  less  fre- 
quent in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  because 
this  accumulated  electricity  becomes  partially 
exhausted  by  the  steady  discharge  to  the  earth. 

Similar  considerations  will  explain  in  some 
measure  the  unequal  frequency  of  auroras  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year;  but  it  seems 
pretty  well  established  that  this  inequality  is 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  extra-terrestrial 
forces,  as  explained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

The  secular  inequality  in  the  frequency  of 
auroras  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  influence 
of  distant  celestial  bodies  ujjon  the  electricity 
of  our  globe.  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  periods  of  auroras  observe  laws  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  two  other  phenomena, 
viz.,  the  mean  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnet- 
ic needle,  and  the  frequency  of  black  spots 
upon  the  sun’s  surface. 

The  magnetic  needle  has  a small  diurnal 
variation,  the  north  end  moving  a little  to  the 
east  in  the  morning,  and  toward  the  west  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  mean  daily  change 
of  the  magnetic  needle  not  only  varies  with  the 
locality,  but  also  varies  from  one  year  to  an- 
other at  the  same  locality,  and  these  variations 
exhibit  decided  evidence  of  periodicity.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  fact  readily  to  the  eye  I 
have  drawn  upon  Figure  19  a curve  line  which 
represents  these  variations  in  Central  Europe 
dining  a period  of  nearly  a century.  The 
curve  is  constructed  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  repi  esenting  the  frequency  of  auroras,  and 
* “***  been  already  described.  The  years 


are  indicated  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fig- 
ure, and  for  each  year  is  drawn  a vertical  line 
whose  length  is  proportioned  to  the  mean  daily 
change  of  the  magnetic  needle  for  that  year. 
A curve  line  is  then  draw'n  passing  through  the 
several  points  thus  determined.  The  range  of 
the  magnetic  needle  is  indicated  by  the  scale 
on  the  left  margin  of  the  page ; and  it  is  seen 
that  in  1829  the  mean  daily  change  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  w*as  about  fourteen  minutes,  while 
in  1834  it  was  less  than  eight  minutes.  Again, 
in  1838,  it  attained  another  maximum,  and  in 
1844  another  minimum,  and  so  on.  The  un- 
dulations of  this  curve  bear  a remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  curve  representing  the  fre- 
quency of  auroras.  The  maxima  and  the  min- 
ima of  the  two  phenomena  generally  occur  on 
the  same  years,  and  always  nearly  at  the  same 
date.  We  can  not  doubt,  then,  that  one  of 
these  phenomena  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
or  both  are  dependent  upon  a common  cause. 

The  frequency  and  the  extent  of  black  spots 
upon  the  sun’s  surface  exhibit  a similar  peri- 
odicity. Some  years  the  sun’s  disc  is  never 
seen  entirely  free  from  spots,  while  in  other 
years,  for  weeks  and  even  months  together,  no 
spots  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived.  On  Fig- 
ure 19  is  drawn  a curve  line  representing  the 
relative  number  of  spots  seen  on  the  sun’s  sur- 
face in  different  years  from  1740  to  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  times  of 
maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar  spots  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  with  the  times  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  the  magnetic  variation, 
and  both  agree  in  a remarkable  manner  with 
the  times  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency 
of  auroral  displays.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  these  three  phenomena — the  solar 
spots,  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  frequency  of  auroras — are  some- 
how' dependent  the  one  upon  the  other,  or  all 
are  dependent  npon  a common  cause. 

The  interval  from  one  maximum  of  the  so- 
lar spots  to  another  maximum  is  somewhat 
variable;  but  its  average  value  deduced  from 
observations  of  more  than  a century  is  11 J 
years.  Now  what  cause  can  be  supposed  to 
operate  upon  the  sun  to  produce  a grand  dis- 
play of  black  spots  every  11^  years?  Jupiter 
makes  one  revolution  about  the  sun  in  11£ 
years;  and  there  is  no  other  knowm  celestial 
body  having  about  the  same  period  w-hicli 
could  be  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  npon 
this  phenomenon.  In  what  way  Jupiter  should 
be  capable  of  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  sun 
wre  do  not  know*,  but  if  this  disturbance  results 
from  the  action  of  any  of  the  planets,  Jupiter  is 
the  one  to  be  first  suspected  on  account  of  his 
enormous  mass.  It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted that  the  period  of  Jupiter  is  a little  longer 
than  the  average  period  of  the  solar  spots ; 
whereas,  if  Jupiter  is  the  cause  of  these  changes, 
we  should  expect  that  the  two  periods  would  he 
identical.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
small  difference  may  result  from  a change  in 
the  condition  of  the  sun  analogous  to  a change 
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which  has  been  observed  in  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth.  The  earth  has  the  properties  of  a 
vast  magnet  of  feeble  intensity,  and  thc*position 
of  its  magnetic  poles  changes  from  century  to 
centuir.  In  1376  the  magnetic  needle  at  Lon- 
don pointed  1 1 degrees  east  of  north  ; in  1660 
it  pointed  exactly  north,  and  in  1800  it  pointed 
24i  degrees  west  of  north,  since  which  time 
the  needle  has  been  slowly  returning  to  the 
north.  These  observations  indicate  a move- 
ment in  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  ex- 
tending through  a period  of  several  centuries. 

There  are  many  facts  w hich  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  sun  is  endowed  w'ith  a magnetic  force 
similar  to  the  earth  ; and  if  the  sun  is  really  a 
great  magnet,  the  analogy  of  our  earth  would  j 
lead  us  to  admit  that  the  position  of  the  poles 
of  this  magnet  may  be  subject  to  a gradual 
change.  Such  a supposition  would  enable  us 
to  explain  the  small  difference  between  the  pe- 
riod of  Jupiter  and  that  of  the  solar  spots. 

If  Jupiter  exerts  so  palpable  an  influence  upon 
the  sun’s  luminous  envelope,  then  we  should 
anticipate  a sensible  influence  from  several  of 
the  other  planets.  If  the  influence  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets  upon  the  sun  is  supposed  to  fol- 
low the  generally  received  law  of  gravitation, 
then  if  we  represent  the  effect  of  Jupiter  upon 
the  sun  by  100,  that  of  Venus  will  be  represent- 
ed by  14,  that  of  Saturn  by  9,  that  of  the  earth 
by  8,  that  of  Mercury  by  4,  and  that  of  Mars, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  by  less  than  unity.  We 
are  thos  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  Venus 
exerts  a sensible  influence  upon  the  solar  spots. 
The  periodic  time  of  Venus  is  7\  months,  and 
a careful  measurement  of  the  area  of  the  solar 
spots  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  spotted  sur- 
face upon  the  sun  is  subject  to  a small  inequal- 
ity having  a period  of  7i  months;  and  the 
amount  of  this  inequality  is  about  one-tenth  of 
that  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  which  is  a near  ap- 
proach to  the  ratio  above  computed.  We  find 
also  that  the  amount  of  spotted  surface  upon 
the  sun  is  subject  to  a small  inequality  having 
a period  of  12  months,  and  this  inequality  (as 
deduced  from  several  years*  observations)  is 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  ascribed  to  Jupiter, 
which  somewhat  exceeds  the  influence  above 
computed  for  the  earth.  The  effect  of  Saturn 
is  apparent  in  modifying  the  action  of  Jupiter. 
Two  revolutions  of  Saturn  are  very  nearly  equal 
to  five  of  Jupiter ; so  that  after  five  revolutions 
of  Jupiter  (making  a period  of  somewhat  less 
than  60  years)  the  two  planets  return  again  to 
nearly  the  same  relative  positions.  This  gives 
rise  to  large  disturbances  of  the  sun’s  surface  at 
intervals  of  nearly  60  years,  and  to  smaller  dis- 
turbances during  the  intermediate  period. 

Not  only  are  the  solar  spots  most  numerous 
and  extensive  upon  those  years  in  which  great 
auroral  displays  are  most  common,  but  the 
most  remarkable  auroral  displays  have  usu- 
ally been  attended  by  an  unusual  and  nearly 
simultaneous  exhibition  of  solar  spots,  as  if  the 
aurora  were  the  immediate  effect  of  the  spotted 
condition  of  the  sun.  If  we  select  the  most  re- 
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markable  auroras  of  the  present  century,  and 
compare  the  condition  of  the  sun’s  surface  dur- 
ing a few  days  preceding  and  a few'  days  fol- 
lowing the  aurora,  we  shall  find  that  the  solar 
spots  w'ere  more  extensive  before  than  afier 
these  auroral  displays,  and  that  the  spots  were 
most  remarkable  two  or  three  days  before  the 
aurora.  The  great  auroral  display  of  August 
28,  1859,  was  specially  remarkable  on  this  ac- 
count, the  solar  spots  during  the  week  preced- 
ing the  aurora  having  been  more  extensive  than 
they  had  been  for  many  previous  years.  Rapid 
changes  wfere  seen  to  take  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  spots,  and  two  observers,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  noticed  patches  of  in- 
tensely bright  light  to  move  across  a large  spot 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  magnetic  dis- 
turbance commenced  at  Greenwich  ; and  a few 
hours  afterward  there  succeeded  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  magnetic  storms,  which  was 
felt  simultaneously  over  the  entire  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres. 

Moreover,  if  we  select  all  those  days  in  which 
& very  unusual  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  recorded  at  the  magnetic  observa- 
tory of  Greenwich,  and  note  the  condition  of 
the  sun’s  surface  for  a few  of  the  preceding  and 
following  days,  wc  shall  find  that  the  solar  spots 
were  generally  more  extensive  before  than  after 
these  magnetic  disturbances ; and  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  solar  spots  preceded  by  one  or  two 
days  the  unusual  disturbances  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  These  facts  will  scarcely  permit  us  to 
doubt  that  an  unusually  disturbed  condition  of 
the  sun’s  surface  is  one  of  the  causes  (if  not  the 
principal  cause)  of  magnetic  disturbances  and 
also  of  great  auroral  displays  upon  the  earth. 

We  seem  then  naturally  conducted  to  the 
following  hypothesis:  not  only  the  earth  but 
each  of  the  planets  and  also  the  sun  is  en- 
dowed with  u magnetic  force,  having  poles 
w’hich  at  each  instant  occupy  a determinate 
position ; but  this  position  is  subject  to  a slow 
change  from  year  to  year.  As  these  magnetic 
bodies  advance  in  their  orbits,  each  body  dis- 
turbs the  magnetism  of  every  other  body  in  the 
solar  system.  The  disturbance  of  the  sun’s 
magnetism  gives  rise  to  commotions  in  its  lu- 
minous envelope,  causing  openings  of  variable 
extent,  and  these  disturbances  follow'  periods 
corresponding  to  the  times  of  revolution  of  the 
disturbing  bodies.  Jupiter  is  the  great  dis- 
turber, and  accordingly  the  solar  spots  exhibit 
alternately  maxima  and  minima  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  one  revolution  of 
Jupiter.  Saturn  exerts  a small  but  neverthe- 
less appreciable  influence,  resulting  in  unusually 
large  disturbances  of  the  sun’s  envelope  at  in- 
tervals of  five  revolutions  of  Jupiter.  Venus 
and  the  earth  also  produce  small  disturbances 
of  the  sun’s  envelope,  causing  small  undulations 
in  the  curve  which  represents  the  amount  of 
spotted  surface  of  the  sun.  The  hypothesis 
thus  stated  enables  us  to  explain  with  tolerable 
precision  the  principal  fluctuations  in  the  sun’s 
luminous  envelope  during  the  last  150  years. 
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These  disturbances  of  the  sun's  surface  are 
accompanied  by  disturbances  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  earth.  The  phenomena  might 
perhaps  be  best  explained  by  supposing  a flow 
of  electricity  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and 
that  this  flow  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  sun's  surface  as  indicated 
by  the  prevalence  of  dark  spots.  If  such  an 
hypothesis  should  be  thought  inadmissible, 
then  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  during 
these  periods  of  unusual  solar  disturbance  the 
sun's  magnetism  acts  with  unusual  efficiency 
upon  the  earth,  decomposing  its  natural  elec- 
tricities, causing  an  accumulation  of  positive 
electricity  about  one  magnetic  pole  and  nega- 
tive electricity  about  the  opposite  magnetic 
pole.  This  would  lead  to  grand  auroral  dis- 
plays recurring  at  intervals  corresponding  with 
the  periods  of  the  solar  spots. 

By  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  solar  magnet  with  reference 
to  a magnetic  needle  upon  the  earth,  is  con- 
tinually changing,  and  this  causes  a daily  os- 
cillation in  the  position  of  our  magnetic  needle. 
An  unusual  disturbance  of  the  electricity  of  the 
earth  causes  corresponding  disturbances  in  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  thus  the 
mean  daily  range  of  the  magnetic  needle  ex- 
hibits fluctuations  whose  periods  correspond  to 
those  of  the  solar  spots. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  hypothesis  con- 
nects together  in  a simple  manner  three  differ- 
ent phenomena,  which  apparently  are  quite  un- 
like, and  enables  us  to  render  a satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  principal  peculiarities.  If  this 
hypothesis  is  correct  in  its  essential  features, 
then  we  can  no  longer  regard  auroral  displays 
as  exclusively  atmospheric  phenomena,  but  they 
are  to  a great  extent  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  celestial  forces,  while  their  movements  are 
controlled  by  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth. 
We  should  then  naturally  expect  that  opposite 
electricities  would  be  driven  toward  the  oppo- 
site magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
system  of  circulation  of  electric  currents  would 
be,  not  such  as  is  exhibited  in  Figure  20,  but 
such  as  is  shown  in  Figure  21,  where  N and  S 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  north  and  south 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  n and  a the  poles 
of  an  imaginary  magnet  representing  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth.  The  east  and  west  bands 
represent  auroral  arches,  upon  which  stand 
auroral  streamers.  The  dotted  lines  represent 
magnetic  curves  passing  from  auroral  streamers 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  streamers  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  showing  the  path  pursued 
by  the  currents  of  electricity  in  passing  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  above  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  understood  to  be  the  system  of  circula- 
tion advocated  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Marsh  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  agrees  substantially  with  that  rep- 
resented by  Figure  20,  so  far  as  the  phenomena 
can  be  observed  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
but  they  lead  to  different  results  in  the  southern 
hgljKUfpbere.  We  have  not  the  requisite  observ- 
the  southern  hemisphere  to  enable 


FlO.  21. — CIRCULATION  OP  ELECTRICITY  ABOUT  THE 
EARTH. 


us  to  decide  between  these  two  hypotheses. 
Such  observations  might  easily  be  made  upon 
the  telegraph  wires  of  Australia ; and  if  during 
some  future  auroral  display  such  observations 
could  be  obtained,  they  would  furnish  a true 
experimentum  cruets  to  decide  between  the  two 
hypotheses. 

The  hypothesis  which  has  now  been  stated 
readily  explains  the  simultaneous  displays  of 
great  auroras  in  both  hemispheres.  We  can 
not  explain  the  great  auroral  displays  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  by  supposing  that  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  is  temporarily  diverted 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  for  the  mean 
daily  range  of  the  magnetic  needle  exhibits  its 
maxima  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres; 
neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  absolute  amount 
of  electricity  for  the  entire  globe,  as  developed 
by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
should  undergo  great  periodical  variations,  for 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  does 
not  change  sensibly  from  one  year  to  another. 
But  if  these  great  auroral  displays  result  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  6un,  through  the  agency 
of  its  magnetism,  such  an  effect  should  take 
place  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres,  con- 
formably with  the  results  of  observation. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  hypothesis  which 
has  here  been  proposed  to  explain  the  inequal- 
ities in  the  frequency  and  brilliancy  of  auro- 
ras is  to  be  regarded  as  fully  established.  Fur- 
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ther  researches  and  discoveries  may  require  us 
to  modify  it  in  some  important  particulars,  or 
even  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis, however,  is  not  without  its  value,  since 
it  enables  ns  to  classify  the  known  facts,  and 
even  to  predict  results  which  have  not  hitherto 


attracted  the  attention  of  observers.  TJie  true 
philosopher  will  not  undervalue  hypotheses, 
which  have  often  proved  of  great  value  in  the 
promotion  of  science,  but  he  should  be  ready  to 
abandon  any  hypothesis  as  soon  as  the  progress 
of  science  shows  it  to  be  no  longer  tenable. 


TOO  LATE. 

“ Akl  si  la  jemmsu  savaii — si  la  vuiUessr  powaitT 

Thihe  sat  an  old  man  on  a rock 

And  unceasing  bewailed  him  of  Fate — 

That  concern  where  we  all  must  take  stock 
Though  our  vote  has  no  hearing  nor  weight; 

And  the  old  man  sang  him  an  old,  old  song — 

Never  sang  voice  so  clear  and  strong 
That  it  could  drown  the  old  man's  long, 

For  he  sang  the  song  “Too  late!  Too  late!” 

44  When  we  want,  we  have  for  our  pains 
The  promise  that  if  we  but  wait 
Till  the  want  has  burned  ont  of  our  brains 
Every  means  shall  be  present  to  sate; 

While  we  send  for  the  napkin  the  soup  gets  cold, 

While  the  bonnet  is  trimming  the  face  grows  old, 

When  weve  matched  ohr  buttons  the  pattern  is  sold, 

And  every  thing  comes  too  late — too  date! 

•‘When  strawberries  seemed  like  red  heavens — 

Terrapin  stew  a wild  dream — 

When  my  brain  was  at  sixes  and  sevens 
If  my  mother  had  ‘folks’  and  ice-cream, 

Then  I gazed  with  a lickerish  hunger 
At  the  restaurant  man  and  fruit-monger — 

But  oh!  how  I wished  I were  younger 
When  the  goodies  all  came  in  a stream— in  a stream! 

“I’ve  a splendid  blood  horse,  and  a liver 
That  it  jars  into  torture  to  trot; 

My  row-boat' 8 the  gem  of  the  river — 

Gout  makes  every  knuckle  a knot! 

I can  buy  boundless  credits  on  Paris  and  Borne, 

But  no  palate  for  minus — no  eyes  for  a dome — 

Those  belonged  to  the  youth  who  must  tarry  at  home 
When  no  home  but  an  attic  he’d  got — he’d  got. 

“How  I longed  in  that  lonest  of  garrets, 

Where  the  tiles  baked  my  brains  all  July, 

For  ground  to  grow  two  pecks  of  carrots, 

Two  pigs  of  my  own  in  a sty, 

A rose-bush — a little  thatched  cottage — 

Two  spoons — love — a basin  of  pottage: 

Now  in  freestone  I sit — and  my  dotage — 

With  a woman's  chair  empty  dose  by— close  by! 

“Ah!  now,  though  I sit  on  a rock, 

I have  shared  one  seat  with  the  Great; 

I have  sat,  knowing  nanght  of  the  clock, 

On  Love’s  high  throne  of  state; 

But  the  lips  that  kissed  and  the  arms  that  caressed 
To  a mouth  grown  stern  with  delay  were  pressed, 

And  circled  a breast  that  their  clasp  had  blessed 
Had  they  only  not  come  too  late!  too  late!” 
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A CAMP  or  bivouac  on  the  Plains  can  have 
no  better  safeguard  during  the  dark  hours 
of  night  thaw  that  which  is  furnished  unasked 
by  the  coyotes  and  gray* wolves,  that  tumidly  put 
in  an  appearance  just  ns  the  second  or  reflected 
sunset  tinge  i?  failing  from  the  higher  clouds. 
During  the  winter  season  night  falls  so  quickly 
on  the  Plains  that  the  twilight  hour  is  a thing 
of  mune  rather  than  fact.  The  lust  of  sunset  is 
the  Commencement  of  night  Alibis  hour  you 
may  hear  far  in  the  distance  the  quick  hark  of 
a single  coyote.  A moment  after  the  yelping 
of  u number  of  wolves  answers  this  first  call 
The  pack  h assembling  rapidly,  arid  by  the  time 
darkness  has  shut  out  your  view  of  the  nearer 
surroundings  yon  will  listen  to  a howling- match 
— a sort  of  preliminary  trial  of  voice,  which  in- 
variably denotes  the  surrounding  of  your  camp 
by  the  new-comers.  This  howl  is  short,  and 
seems  to  be  executed  by  n chosen  few.  A 
silence  of  a few  moments’  duration  follows. 
Then  the  whole  band  breaks  out,  and  the  un- 
earthly now  which  greets  your  ear  is  second  to 
nothing  In  all  die  long  catalogue  Of  noise*.  Kit 
Carson  averred  that  i*  was  “only  a lirtlo  dis- 
pute as  to  which  coyote  had,  as  the  winner  of 
the  match,  the  right  to  take  the  stakes  (steak*).  ’* 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  this 
wolf  music.  There  is  no  racket  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  civilized  sections  of  our 
country  which  will  compare  with  it.  All  the 
m a neighborhood  would  not  make  a 


noise  which  would  begin  to  equal  wolf  music. 
The  hubbub  to  be  beard  at  a session  of  the 
Board  of  Brokers  is  a faint  comparison, 

Hideous  as  this  wolf  concert  would  seem  to 
ears  unused  to  it,  there  is  no  more  .satisfactory 
lullaby  to  the  habitual  roamer  over  the  Plains, 
for  in  the  language  of  the  section,  “ If  any  red- 
id; w should  take  it  under  his  eeaJp  to  look  about 
camp,  every  cuss  of  them  coyotes  would  shut  his 
trap  and  vvuke  the  fellers  up  with  the  quiet/' 
As  the  small  hours  of  the  night  come  on,  a few 
of  the  wolves  will  steal  into  camp  to  secure 
edibles  which  have  been  carelessly  left  within 
their  reach.  At  times  they  are  so  hold  as  to 
attempt  the  theft  of  a haversack  of  food  upon 
which  the  head  of  a sleeper  is  pillowed,  hut  sel- 
dom if  ever  will  they  make  any  attack  upon  the 
persona  of  the  campers*  As  dawn  comes  the 
bowling  censes,  and  a majority  of  the  coyotes  be- 
take themselves  to  their  burrows.  Those  wolves 
which  linger  retire  to  a safe  distance  from  camp, 
and  there,  SiptiUted  on  their  haunches  like  dog*, 
await  the  removal  of  camp,  hoping  to  secure  a 
few  #cmp*  of  food  which  may  have  been  thrown 
away  or  abandoned. 

It  is  an  old  saying  among  Plainsmen,  “That 
lhe  coyotes  can  smell  » State*  felltr,  and  then 
you  will  not  see  a coyote  uny  where  within  ride- 
shot  of  camp. *'  A considerable  experience  goes 
with  the  Plainsman  to  bear  him  out  in  this  as- 
sertion. “States  fellers  shoots  at  ary  a live 
thing  as  jumps  in  their  sight,  whether  it  is  any 
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count  to  them  or  no,”  remarked  an  old  hunter, 
Possribiy  this  waste  of  ammunition  toftjr,  to  some 
extent,  account  for  the  supposed  keen  scent  of 
the  coyotes. 

The  weather  on  the  Fhrina  during  the  month 
i f November  i&  frequently  the  most  delightful 
of  the  entire  twelvemonth.  It  U just  cold 
ecoagh  to  make  the  air,  pure  as  it  ever  in, 
bracing  and  exhilarating  to  man  and  lteast. 
To  the  humor  it  is  the  prime  season  for  the  en- 
joyment of  sport,  and  the  successful  chose  after 
buffalo  or  such  other  game  as  his  fancy  or  need 
may  lead  him  to  pursue. 

Trading  outfits,  taking  advantage  of  the  “fine 
days'*  start  out  toward  the  proposed  wintering 
[«J*ee$  of  the  Indian  villages  with  which  they 
arc  to  locate  for  the  season.  The  great  trains 
of  wagon?  which  are  being  moved  across  the 
Plains  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  the  more 
western  Territories,  make  many  more  mile?  of 
travel  during  these  good  freighting  days  than  at 
soy  other  season  of  the  year ; for  the  roads,  dry 
And  hard  as  they  now  are.  can  not  he  surpassed 
hr  any  natural  roads  in  the  world  ; besides  this, 
forth  man  and  beast  can  travel  a longer  distance 
without  being  overcome  with  fatigue  than  is 
possible  during  the  less  favorable  days  of  ex- 
treme heat  or  intense  cold. 

This  is  the  Indian  summer,  a season  which 
the  Indian  regards  with  distrust.  It  may  last 
until  well  into  December,  or  the  winter  storms 
o(  which  the  Indian  consider*  this  fine  weather 
ts  the  precursor  may  come  oti  within  a few 
days.  The  red-skinned  aborigine  will  frequent- 
ly take  advantage  of  the  bright  days  to  commit 


any  depredation  which  he  may  accomplish  with 
tolerable  safety,  for  the  red  brother  is  thinking 
of  making  trucks  toward  some  government  post, 
where,  after  a peace  talk,  he  may  settle  down 
for  the  winter  ami  not  go  hungry,  as  be  will  it 
he  follows  the  village,  which  ere  this  i<  moving 
southward.  it»  company  with  or  on  the  trail  of 
the  great  herds  of  buffalo,  and  other  game  that 
has  left  the  Platte,  Republican,  and  8moky  Hill 
rivers  for  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Arkansas.  It  would 
Iks  more  proper  to  qualify  the  statement  that 
the  Indian  ¥r«tihi  go  hungry:  by  thi*  it  is  not 
meant  that  he  would  starve.  for  there  is  too 
much  game,  in  nay  Section  of  the  Plains  where 
a considerable  bund  of  Indians  would  winter,  for 
actual  Ktnrvation ; but  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
some  other  articles  of  food  nsed  by  the  white?, 
are  a pleasant  change  to  the  redskin  after  hi* 
long  subsistence  upon  a diet  composed  entirely 
of  meat. 

This  pleasant  weather,  the  season  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a trip  across  the  great  buffalo 
range,  is  dosed  by  the  w inter  storm*  A dry, 
powder-like  snow  will  till  the  air  and  cover  the 
landscape.  Then  will  come  dnvs  and  nights  of 
such  freezing  cold  ms  chills  the  very  bones  of 
the  imrdieftt  of  the  bruve  fellows  whose  life  w 
s[font  in  this  wild  country.  The  wind  i?  of  such 
cutting  sharpness  that  it  penetrates  the  ordinary 
Clothing,  and  can  only  be  kept  out  by  the  blank- 
ets and  robes  which  must  fie  used  during  a win- 
ter on  the  Plains.  Will  Comstock  was  wont  to 
advance  a theory,  “ That  ihe  air  was  m thin  on 
the  Plains,  owing  to  the  altitude  of  them,  that 
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tht  tmiu  Sow*  rime  tfuist  elipgfe before  cattle  j eepred  **  jbire^  Captain  — — . Ludies  of  re- 
can  be  procured  to  rfeplnee  those  which  have  > flnemcTiT  imdcnrlcure  frequently  accompany  their 
beeti  f/azeo,  and  the  proprietor-  of  the  mmisw  j soldier  hatbands  to  the  nevriy  located  frontier 
a&ririss.'njf  tii^  ttrw  trnen^  s/fcmfHiih' ! posts,  where  they  mtt?  oftent>me^  live  me  nth 

Whar&ets  &vd  tsaw-hfrtitf#  are  a eetmg  their  j »ft«r  mottch  in  » hut,  the  tower  half  of  which  is 
»ju$$etl  -tit : hvt»  times. aper*^  Yhi*  | a pit  4n^  m »..  ctmyeuiont  hank,  «n«i  the  low 

*s  a rash  stafeninnt,  cerfci«hi\v<br  * t»*n  to  make  i'  wftU  hmi?:  ammid  it  is  n.iairJv  vomj  w.rt  of  *roj[ 
who  know*  that  1* tlfe  {'<&#■  'hf  *nvT  ini’*?  np'  with  mmb  3ta 

wagon*  rtkflt  i%  arranged  th^m  in  the  form  of  ■ rt  u)f  is  n^xuiUy  t f Mining's  and  omrh.  St'en 
:&  circle  for  the  pnrpose  of’  faring  the  -‘stock,  from  wiUtfrut,  this  stiijtthre  ^ -in  appearance 
fir^i  ui-ooiioi:  u means-  of  defence  m ?ji%  of  an  the  vrrhv:  hotel  thar  vine  can  imcigine.  Step 
aXf0ek  hy  IndiAhfe  ^ have  proceeded  to  g?*  out  u ad  rod  will  he  anta^cd  at  the  r*ry 

th«  ;Wifik<votu  tuid  tlbjron^blr  marked  ttacfca  Pf  cotf  arpeet  ofthc  ifiterior,  The  walls  linre  been 
rari6C‘  flow  much  (x»kef  or  higMpw-jack  they  yrm/,*oth><h<  there  mud-plAstered,  and  fondly  have 
wiU  pky  depenito  da  the  tonglfipf  titpe  they  jms?  be6n  .treated  to  mvb  nnuierwi*.  of  white- 
forced  fo  vjjnnir*.  They  do  not  -w.uj.to  the  dny-  wa*'b  chat  they  r.eem  to  be  plastered.  It  is  n 
tight,  hat  ■ knp&if**,  at  pokcr>  A^Aeh  iivtte  i 4/cnittr«Ha3rI*.af  a toteahfy^ 

honru  Yhts&  patriot*  would  scorn  m phty  a j room  decided  I?  more  p reieA 

*r>wm*  !>r  draw  foy  >>nviitttev | c^rtiV-  The  gftroe ; tytre;  though,  nfler  all,  not  quite  f-he  pUix-e  tiu«A  a 

nuvo  l>c>  Aiftile  interesting  in  thn  | person  wimiJ  rhoose  as  the  ahidiug-pUce.  ofhtg 

fdv *>/:>•••  .‘»f  ivhiett.  is  the  gjtai  d • m ' rhv -;  fninjlf It  ts  in  t?wt.*h  qimrttm 'm  cho  one 

jh&yh?i?« ; rfeumbed  that  man?  an  officer^  nifc  )m  lived* 
tint,  iVfr  the  hujto\vhtifker^^aito»r  of  tpe  gtHi'l  kn^l  mat-e  fh^trpne  offiMEr  * rbihl  Itiw  heen  horn, 
1^4-oee^n  a&  he  differs  not  a whit  fhjiiri  th^Kml^  as*  the  phicv  >f»ay  jffpp^tr  t4>  East  cm  ew* 
i^tU  tit  the  time-hoon^cl  bahtt  of  ^pfend.  ] & m w««q  a nest  as  fhd  littie  eoes  could 

W hirf  livft  ^ show  of  co!ur,x  before  It^fin^.rhc  \ )*&f*  vloring  thie  wiirte?  on  ihc  Fikin^ 

. 1 " v • *'{1  ',i\'/ r,  l,tf  ’ who  Wetft  ^oddi  daring  the 

Thiav  *?U  pluy  wtffajjltof j rammer  AiotAh*?  Oiay  po^siMj  l»e  tnwosteil  hj 

m $fian  hunt  tlie  of  elnpj^  1 1r;^b^ that  flM^e  005!  hoM  are  fct 
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being  abandoned  as  officers’  quarter^  and  at 
nearly  aft  militwy  posts  winch  jhttver  been  In- 
cited longer  iban  a tew  months  comfortable 
Sxti&tix**  of  «**ne  kwe  ton  orcetod  lbc  ifie 
ctT  the  ganvMm.  The  tuna! 
bidding  mAEefml  a*ed  in  the  eonsmiefion  trf 
ttoe  quarter*  h*  ih&  wtceltoi,.  though  setae- 
wto  siagukr,  samfstorw  tlwi  h ton  ml  m an- 
limited  qiumtities  in  nearly  <*rtiry  fttmtmo  where- 
* ^vnemm^wi  post  is  jtikeiv  u*  be  v^toned. 

A mail  in  refererw#  to  this  prjtem  stope. 
When  ttntf  yarned  si  t*>?  jrtiap>ot  into  nop- 
*eai«ct  kbcfcs  by  of  an  oeltorc'  «*W}; 

*?u&  a <me  as  **  dta%nn!*/i  ta  |tjig*  Inin  to  d& 
itk*&  *►  a **  cTO^-cut.M  ?t  is  quite  comt iio>n  t»> 
<**;  the  !tt34t?na  wlnle  ep^yt>r»ni  in  laying  #2^  a 
*nil  make'  gjaa  of  the  &$ri>*merA  s**r  to  f5tnpe 
any  block  which  may  not  precisely  suit  th«p«~ 
dtnw  which  tW  nftmn  is  intended  to  till,  Kx- 
p ft«i«  to  tfia  atmo^hejne  &oon  mndfew  i&b,  soft 
stc^ne  as  &s*rd  ami  firm  as  the*,  tot  ♦toctTptipn 
nf  wui  stone.  * In  eakir  .the  prairie  *u?ne  w va- 
ried and  pteamig*  V- /, 

The  fketeh  of  at*  Arm*  home  vill  convey  an 
y^eof  wh&t  an*,  or  weir*  the  of  tlie  e<#m- 

nwwdbg  crfftcjerctf  Fmllmlge,  &n  itnporlantmili-. 

era  the  A rfc»n^*  Rwr.  tkirihrig  the  f^at 
winter  Ibis  was  one  of  the  depots  for  Kite  supply 
of  the  tmfwi  tinder  General  Sheridan.  P#*~ 
$3%  the  M-ajwr  to  movei  his  family  itvio  the 
aiorv  respectable  qaarters  that  have  lately  tom 
of  the  prairie  stem? ; hul  a-  wanner 
sto«.  dattt  ftoaftd  Hni  on  the  hanks  of  tb*  Ar- 
iunisas  ho  will  titeer  ram  The  iimamfcrabie 
btrdikip*  acid  driprivAitoif  that  » mm&n  tnm) 
m to  if ^kcrwniu^  trqymi  the.  Plains 


m-iuld  seem  ihffidcnfc  to  deter  the  nx^l  imargetfc 
female  from  the  trip  ; bin  !».'  nearly  r ^rr  ff&f; 
:h**ikt#  - ^ Mrit.4  tv  te  top 

ap  the  re.*p^:i.sMh.cy  of  f)kr»£,  apd  rttfniih, 
the  t*u.  UcfitJitk‘*.fthich  at 

wheRf  diero  it  '.\*i  “ hrdf  ofthv  iivmy..’* 

Indiana  fr^denti?' milimry 
dhrihf  the  wilier  mohto.  billing 

to  tnwb  ilnritig;  hny:1ftSbfat$ . pptl- ^ 

d|«cr  wt/ftW  isft,  mti  )$Ubm  ffmrp  «t  * harj^lihv 
To  Tttdiiin  there  is  no  limb  m U>  article* 
^hiich  n/a>  he  »ecwrftvl  t«Tidtt.  if  lfic  |wrty 
desirhuH  the  *rti«fir  <?»n  otfhr  ^nfifvient.  in> 
diKton^ti*  A lumva  chief  ‘jDdamrot^d  tcvc™- 
stirmnaio  a foataait*  sn  #.W  nri*& 
vog  a«  oqfuv^iekU  Aucfi  a tvf^Wr  </f  M 
tfmt  fhe  £n4hvu%  ptni*eatf.  thinking  that  the  pi} 
film:  oounl  no  longer  wTitfi^fand  KocJb  4 tempting 
rail^rrj,  yxpt ty&A  a willmgne^  10  help  «at  the 
dogs  if  rhens  ^htnifil  he  mom  Jihan  the  white 
btiwf  ebufd  pmixgfi  r*>  dit^iose  of  hhnueh'  Xa- 


didty np  imda.  v': 

Iii  tmiiing  wmog  tl>^  IiuSwme  ex- 

hifen  ail  the  ehre^dn^  and  c?«nriin^.  ^Aick  i^- 
th*  jmmiitieiit  t:]^jrart«c^tic  jof 
pos*oa?or  of  a C4*tet*d  iw-tide  «4i^.ro  *utn 
it  to  the  tot  sdYftntngc.  A *w?5rm  ilhHfUnttn^, 
this  took  plto  on  tiu?  Wtnkfe  of  * 
err,  to  sxfte  an  Indicrn  Xotk^y 

which  emptier  into  :f^r^eat: 

jtmcihm  with  the-  Ark«ir$f&*  Siv«n  A Klowp 
eilLt^o  brafiwl  the  winre^  in  n fin* 

grove  of  old 

the  tdlag^  w«s  rich  i n htifiaifKf npd  othor 
Akinf  became  known  «o  11  toi.d  bf  tire  Cliomrne 
tribe.  Stealmgmtald  not  itasnrjsr,  thovts  vtqv* 
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too  many  Kiowas  and  too  few  Cheyennes.  Some 
bottled  whisky  was  obtained  by  the  Cheyenne, 
how  is  something  of  a mystery,  os  white  traders 
seldom  make  nse  of  fire-water  in  their  barter- 
ings  with  the  red  man. 

With  their  whisky  the  Cheyennes  proceeded 
to  the  Kiowa  village,  exhibited  their  bottles, 
and  dispensed  smells  from  uncorked  bottles  of 
corn  juice — giving  a judicious  shake  or  two  to 
the  bottles,  that  the  aroma  should  be  more  en- 
tirely appreciated  by  their  friends , the  Kiowas. 
The  smells  were  freely  taken,  and  produced  an 
uncommon  desire  to  know  more  of  the  Chey- 
ennes ; pipes  were  produced  and  duly  smoked  ; 
after  which  the  visitors  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  trade.  “They  had  not  brought 
much  whisky,  as  they  did  not  kflow  that 
their  brothers  the  Kiowas  would  like  to  see 
it.  The  little  which  they  had  with  them  was 
good,  and  very  strong”  (with  water) ; “ when 
the  Kiowas  had  tasted  of  it  they  would  see.” 
The  Cheyenne  was  liberal ; he  would  give  so 
much  for  a robe  (holding  up  the  bottle  and 
. marking  with  the  thumb  something  like  half 
an  inch  of  the  whisky).  44  But  seeing  that  the 
Kiowas  were  not  in  haste  to  trade,  the  Chey- 
ennes would  smoke  with  them.”  Meanwhile 
a kindly-disposed  bottle-holder  was  dispensing 
smells  of  the  whisky  to  a few  Kiowas  who  were 
loud  in  their  announcements  of  the  number  of 
fine  robes  which  they  possessed.  This  second 
smoke  was  quickly  finished,  and  the  Cheyenne 
exhibited  the  quantum  of  fire-water,  marking 
it  as  before  by  the  location  of  the  thumb  on  the 
bottle.  A general  exclamation  followed — the 
position  of  the  thumb  was  to  the  Kiowa’s  eyes 
so  very  much  higher  on  the  bottle.  But  Chey- 
enne had  no  more  consideration  than  a New 
York  landlord,  if  the  accommodation  offered 
looked  small  for  the  price.  The  trouble  was 
with  the  eyes  of  the  Kiowa,  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  sec  big  like  those  of  a Chey- 
enne. Another  smelling  time  took  place,  and 
produced  an  instantaneous  exhibition  of  tin 
cups  and  robes  on  the  part  of  the  Kiowas. 
During  the  pouring  out  of  the  promised  grog 
the  position  of  the  thumb  was  regarded  with 
too  close  a scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  robe- 
sellers  to  permit  of  any  shoving  up  of  the  gauge, 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  bottle-handlers  to 
say  that  when  they  held  up  the  bottle  for  exhi- 
bition after  each  pour,  no  Indian  could  de- 
tect any  variation  of  the  line  of  the  whisky  and 
the  point  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  gaug- 
ing thumb. 

The  Kiowas  did  not  get  drunk,  and  the  Chey- 
ennes left  the  village  on  foot,  all  their  ponies  be- 
ing loaded  with  robes — having,  as  they  were 
free  to  remark,  made  “a  heap  sharp  trade.” 
When  an  Indian  has  secured  any  considerable 
quantity  of  the  ardent  beverage,  and  intends 
in  company  with  a few  chosen  companions  to 
get  drunk,  all  arms  are  carefully  laid  aside, 
that  no  blood  may  be  shed  during  the  spree — 
a precaution  which  many  of  the  white  brothers 
bved  on  the  frontier  until  they  are 


but  a trifle  less  wild  than  the  Indians  might  do 
well  to  imitate.  It  may  surprise  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  to  learn  that  many  of 
the  Indians  will  not  drink,  and  not  a few  re- 
gard whisky  with  aversion.  These  do  not, 
however,  exert  any  powerful  influence  in  re- 
straining the  many  redskins  who  are  fond  of 
the  article.  The  latter  will  have  it  at  almost 
any  price. 

There  is  a tradition  among  the  Indians  which 
tells  of  the  death  of  a number  of  the  warriors  of 
a band  which  found  6ome  whisky  that  had  been 
left  by  some  whites,  who  were  en  route  across 
the  Plains.  The  Indians  drank  the  stuff,  and 
a number  of  them  died  shortly,  which  induced 
other  Indians  to  believe  that  a trap  had  been 
set  for  them.  This  affair  has  made  the  In- 
dians very  careful  in  handling  food  or  liquor 
which  they  may  find  under  circumstances 
which  may  in  any  way  indicate  that  the  ar- 
ticles have  been  left  for  the  redskin  to  find. 
The  tradition  does  not  state  which  way  the 
party  having  the  whisky  was  traveling.  If 
they  had  come  from  Colorado,  and  permitted 
the  Indians  to  get  their  hands  on  the  genuine 
“Colorado  round  the  corner,” there  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Indians  bent  a trifle  under  the 
weight,  as  the  oldest  settler  in  the  Territory 
can  not  take  much  of  the  genuine  Denver 
make  and  live  to  go  any  distance  with  it. 

Winter  is  the  “at  home”  season  of  the  In- 
dian. The  intense  cold  makes  the  comfort  of 
a warm  lodge  or  tent  of  dressed  buffalo  hide 
appreciable.  ( Tfjie  is  the  Indian  name  for  the 
lodge.)  It  is  the  season  of  rest  for  the  Indian, 
who,  if  he  would  go  on  the  war-path,  must,  un- 
less the  winter  is  very  open  and  the  ground  tol- 
erably free  from  snow,  take  the  trail  on  foot,  a 
mode  of  traveling  which  the  Plain  Indian,  ac- 
customed as  he  is  from  boyhood,  to  the  pony’s 
back,  does  not  look  upon  with  favor.  This  dis- 
inclination to  walk  may  to  some  extent  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  these  Indians  are 
generally  very  inferior  pedestrians.  To  use  the 
ponies  even  during  a short  campaign  would  so 
weaken  and  injure  the  tough  little  nags  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  the  most  moderate  serv- 
ice during  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The 
wintering  place  for  an  Indian  village  is  mainly 
selected  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  graz- 
ing or  grass  in  the  vicinity.  And  even  on  this 
chosen  ground  the  stock  has,  to  use  a Western 
expression,  “ a hard  scratch  for  their  rations ; ” to  . 
obtain  which  the  herd  will  wander  over  a con- 
siderable extent  of  country  each  day,  and  spend 
nearly  all  the  time  in  feeding,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  stock  should  be  used  on  the 
war-path,  where  the  grazing  would  be  entirely 
accidental,  and  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village. 

While  in  the  village  during  the  winter  season 
the  Indian  has  numerous  ways  of  enjoying  him- 
self— gambling,  trading,  dog -feasts,  dancing, 
squaw -fighting,  and  other  things  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  The  mention  of  squaw-fight- 
ing may  not  be  understood  without  some  word 
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51  exjdaitex&ltth,  Iliy  thm  *bfc  bfrrfe  iliadi*  teggittg**'  ,’Kife  a'hd O amnfl.1 

*>&«&&**  wnd  jenVwdei,  fragment  of » swify  ¥ ■■«>»■  *&*  .of'the’. 

fpii^ral;  nmco  g t h^tuse h <?*  « l>o ? it  <h >U**  ami  *o  awiug&ii  p to  $#?ttiii.  bt  it* 

th>*  m?&  *j#Wa.  T»  promote  thtj^e  Vf'inly  being  lifted  up  f«  <rchvfcu  lho of  the 

mmaterii  k m a yr£yvb^  archil*.  Tins  little  will}!  i*  braided ami  »is 

filing  and  a $£***  pa^d&feijr  like  tfj£>  totdr  of  an  Indian, 

lag. tlietrr  exfeli  w kn&lknds,-  who  T*Uc«g  die  whole  oifiiir,  r*o  r,  it-  ir  la  with 
fr«^u0nd j tnvt  $£  ijr/r  ^o<:o{;jag^  ;ftm>  tfut&vih  you  have  uno  of  the  most  euhQhfc 

a «gqgi*  wds<*  doe*  ir&t  s*tfsu  ti*  ease*  vfkU  autfc-  id  doll  bokfoft.  Atv  Indian  rfiilil  rcao  banik 
tltm  rig^r  is^  the  wtui/h  fth«  has  on  ?i^mi  aioaa  before  it  may  be  s*eh  vrfth  iik 

ia-anxL  tk«f  And  arrows. 


HHjPJI  | These  latHt?  urttdfcft  aire 

The  iU^i^to^t  n^fWd  by  the  e^oa^w,  tit  Wv<?i*  sharp,  hat  thud*  ;i£  rbe  end  txv 

the  foods  <4TfJ&«  Wjte*  or  mule  Indium^  wmh\  gin*  steading*  of  ifighi  and.  prevent  ♦himage 
to  be  t«.  etringnkh  oil  love  and  >*«  ih*>.  ttfiftteti  and  dug*  ifot  are  vauiimmlk 

tadittg  of  «H^|>e*?t  toward  these  trnfeekwg  sperti-i .*tk':  amnvs  and  stronger  !>»  u- 

awi*  of  tie.  'ftaatMi.  i*pw#  * bnt  no,  the  regard  of  given  ;t.<»  4*M«sy  * n&  afcbtt  as  they  are  wW 
thr  for  luar  knd,  ami  the  tender  h>*»  4ni*agb  tri<Mt».t  Uy  ditaunwt  from 

-$&*r  MW  w&hVhits  toward  lvis  efiUdmi.  thaVjlkg*\  in  «jne*;  of  *fcv»}l  gnxne, 

.twgini  ho  rv^iirAjujd  to  vie  dee ideii  .adTanfage  of  1*  an  uitide ym  The  &nBahi  S&ogy/-.- 

;ife.i»£Sie  £’mJk&l  oec^pamj  of  what  iv;w  on<:»>  limbed  in  the  th*iu\suy-  Number  of  rbi>  >b^;v 
ladm  gmutttt  The'  little  toy*  mmle  hj  the  ehie *^v  tfiuhor  ^ thx«  iri^Mn^S^»otOfc 
A^puws  for  of  their  t‘Mklretj  are  Ate»vam.  of  the -hklniir  uf  the  iTidkn  in 

^ titrtnal  */n»J  tixrUim.  -as#  any  of  the  Indian  oit-  p^pAtaiioii  of  tlttr  IwtStiltMVtho  • • tt 

*•••'  ibv-.x  ;i» -ir  be  ?een  in  the  rilk^cb  Mamy  n*e  nmung  m climti^'  tlm; 

'jf  thzm  t^>yy  are  mmpiy-  Tniiiiamm  reproiiti.v?tkiin  avad^  tid  Allttfion  to  (he  rnothod  resiort<j»i  fd  by 
of  dvj  larjger  >miele.v  which  are  i?t  ^tini  u**t..  ’ the  «jauwik . in  prQjmnpg  tbeliisou  «kin  a?  tenth- 
Tha  £*ppw.<e  hm  its  ikil  ba^jr  oimovt  soon  «•*  to  be  a»fd  hi  jnany  ^rays  for  the  m Atid 
tis  it  fc  able  to  wtwl  ; ai:ct)>if  otvlt^  of  . womnd.a '*df  ihe  .Ploint.  The 

fo|  wht>e  ma5tr  the  Indian  iafidtlddea  rnnky  Hide*  *b**  -t»w4  M-  purpoeo 

the  tioilyVbeado.  ftWwnRs  tO^brfce  f^tr  ,tik  Ooen* . &rr  iho*e  width  wonld  :mdko  an  i ft  Junior  robe, 
wdoo  of  its  iinle  Bioqth.  The  of  lbk  T^y  At*  1ir»t  Kxabeil  for  a cmiaiderabhi  ttrov 

iniiHit/  d/vtl  hsJby  k remark  able.  A <|neei*  rep-  in  warar,  fbc  tto  pnrpo»o  of  mn#v\to%  the  hair, 
rtsjemivtic*ii  of  mt  Itiduui  m made  of.  bnchakin  svhicb,  when  Ifuated  \n  tabs  auftnn&r,  xiorunb  off 
^Jed  mtb  hiii/.  The  eya$,  Obs^  oik]  nwmtb  easily.  The  hide  i*  than  «T*^i:hed  itpoii  • ih- 
m fepxe^seutoii  b?  Ws ; Ik  gnnnen^f.  are  gnmpd  by  mv&t£ ot ^f^enrpeg*drit«u  thTOng.h 
tb^e  of  the  Indian,  and  son#bt  of  broech-  slits  eat  ia  the  *iiige  of  fhn  frtui  to 
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& thorcuigt*  raWiii^  w}t& /watt-r  *»  wbwh- j En«:h  ifcp«  fc  pnmded  mth  twv  or  torJ? 
hvaim  HfVffc  h&n  klfcrsted  if*  rexb aid  until  pat**  (i^Htgea  or  mats  made  of  small  willow 
tiallv  tfWiKwi  Tbifc'  remi m tbeakm  devihk^  Utmrg  tipm  *&&&&  tfnews.  These  v‘  mater*.  p 
•and'  ' ' • The  j m they  are  fastened  b?  tn^anf 

w&$£l  peHformanca  is  tti  n>h,  feorspe,  and  grind  nf  A Iciitaa i Jii6p  m*:a  <e£t'lrt«fc.- 

the  skin  down  to  about  one  half  of  m,  original  : strong  stroke  *oi 'four  or  fire  ttfciin  length.  Try 
ijbfc^ne^vrltaa iu*  again  treWSd  with  >i»^ train-  rone  nod  site  wink  a gomfomMu lounge 

, thoroughly  cured.,  after  wtuub n prep'  or  Indian  jHrtfcs^cs  m this 

hrairioh  of  ‘K'hii&h  ckv  is  njjjbed  too  ihe  loathe  ’ non ahk  bundle  6f  Tiki*.  -Thin  Jmihu)  'htft.  Ilk* 


monument  to  the  industry  of  the  squaws  thAt  i direction*  art*  twgs  of  uIJ  jfises  and  dewrnptiojiw, 
occupy  it.  A tepe  i»  seldom  to  bo  »oeri  that  is  ; The  Indian  wn*ms  ns  partial  to  tlm  manner  'stiff 
composed  **f.  firmer  . Ilian  ten  hides,  and  some  "•baggage  as  a Bailor.  To  the  Indian  tli/s  hag 
orntam  n»  many  ^eighteen.  The  akius  are  j show  Ik  a necessity,  as  it  enabler  the  squaw  to 
invariably  sewed  together  with  sinews,  and  ao  ’’break.  up  totm^keejung  at  a moments  warn  mg, 


neatly  that  close  ej&tiiiriaiiojft  w3J)  be  certain  f* 
elicit  r{»TxiiQ(?ndanoTifwrri  any  frontier  ’s  err  rnnch 
men,  wWitai,  from  nece*dty,  some  knowledge 
of  the  use  id  tb$  needle  hlmhplCT  .T  * Yj  ;v; ; x V; 

Tricnrad^a^an  ludianylllagyusuAXly  ioaoraa  i 
jnrflvc  nt  ancient  coUow-’>vood-4^e^  tkfre  skin 
lodge^with  t heir  pales —the  upper  «<u|$  of  Whi ei> 
arc  .Jvfay.lEL. ..firotp'  th^e  -inzt^ke  of  fh*  firs  within 
the  i^^ce— :pr<*jertiug  afy*-  feet  ai.*ov«  the  %kifi 


on/i  thus  nui  Serially  pwuaTSi  the  rapid  owrenumt 
•of  & bund  w$»d»  may  have  abort  notice  of  hbe 
nefit  nppTceeh  of  &*ng<i*V  $«  «ich  *' ewe  Vbe 
nxxmemm  $m*lF  bags  «mv  hn^tilv  thrown.  Into 
eoine*  dawn*  and  the  xil 
Uge  in  m the.  movilh  Jc^i  ih*fi  half  «u  hour, 
the  lodge  saving . ««  a drag  o«  nhkh  the 

terns  hod  iumhure  are  packed* 

.ib  'the.  Ihdiat?  tent  may  fre  eeexi,  too,  the  ran- 


cnvftriftfc,  present  us  pteturetfqne  a sight  as  one  ; ous  1«)|dtrmentf  tngde  yi^e  of'b^  the  lady  of  the 
ba».  'WhiT  imugtp>v  Von  will  notice  while  ia  j hun^e  in  lirtT ' 

the  r««U  *any  in  mbs,  and  nabi-  j made  of  round  stoneft  of  a variety  of  nix*  ami 
;■  ■ ^ze  «f  the  tent  ia  mete.ncd  purely  to  wooden  haudlc^ 

; •; ;: Vihj 'ahVrtbs by  the  nuiutm  tif,  iu  by  means  <xf  raw  bide,  which  is  sewn  while 
■.  : bya  in  UUi*  you,  wcnihS  ]>»  raUthkwi.  gveco  ar/<l  pliable.  Thus  wlten  become#  *o 

thtJ larger  tents  Wihg  ntvw  frequently  the  alxxte  ■ hard  wxd  }lrtn:  a*  to  hear  u sitroug  resemblance 


4f  the  ricih  IfidiUb-r-itie hmww-atbhe. .front<  *&.i? 
%cie5  hf  the  city,  and  hot  th*  modeat  i>dfc.Icr 
w.ald.  $h<ftw  & omsnkn  dm- 
bfe-  kite  itblhher  <*f  bcettpan ihiu  ifiir  mt#*  p re- 
f^nllbus  e^tuhlishmeat  boe^uid-  . ';>:' - 

repre- 

ieenlariou  ; object^  and  etiamcters  that  appear 
on  tltc  lodgaa  frequently  afhjrd  ampfcouent  and 
in'Umction.  Short  flmebdoteK,  rather  than  any 


tf.f  born,  and  rl)oiT»ugb)v  %\rj  and  masoned  wdl 
ihru  the  tdge  vffhc  A welh 

made!  atedd  of  wr  hidet  ^eJlccted  on  uucovint 
of  fis  tbickne^t  nod  ^tlnv:  mwmny  qonHiie^ 
will  turn  «n  ortu^l  Aiid^Rbbfckiw'  a.'  rid'e-hurict 
which  doeis  not  iteik*  th<  s<!h‘n»hl  Vh  & d^Wt 
line.  ' ^.y:?  ; ■'  ■ •' 

Hat  thin  is  a dlgrns^on  ftvm'  the  attempt  at 
catsdogwiog  rhe  cmuetii?  of  the  Indian's  rent. 


vt-.r)  iervgihy  hhu.ity\  are  Ibc  principtd  dungs* : Fur^  of  ell  of  the  ilitTerept  juamods-  of  r.be  I'lam^ 
tt»  he  gleaned  from  the.  production  of  lh<s  In- ; are,  of  enurfe,  plemy ; so,  n>o.  are  the  .feat hen 
dbn  urtbl  v hud,  a*  each  Indian  w ill  eod'ea^t/r  i of  vlie  vanoaHlbriv^  don  are  ta  be  found  hj'jCfe 
«if  coll  she  vani  which  will  g»^  the  birthed  to-  faction.  liu^e  Latter  nrriok?  are  mostly 
wiitd'  producing  the  ixupression  with  the  d^ei-  cured  by  the.  bovs,  who  thus  rnke  their  trim  fetf 
pheret*  chamam>tbat  there > n Tery  big  yra^  inhuming  mid  supply  tl^  «quuuB  > iih  the  ;: 
IndUfi  tn  be  mot  in  i)wt  y<m  mar  see  mat wria l for  winging  arimv*  and  d«corrtt.ihg 
60 me  rjsiLlce/  «ut>Ug  y»m  ure  nut  ■ ^udi  ururlcr.  as  rlwy  may  design  ^ ,a 

mjaired  ui  esiprts^  ^ity  opudou  trfrfc  rttfor^ee  show  with.  jPo^hly  it  niay,hP-  ui»^e^'k#y;  h> 
to  tlioui ; ^o  J)efe>v  urdouh^^you  mHV  chfieve,  ; unontion  the  fact  that  the  'fquuw*.  mak^  lbc 
The  enirstnce  to  fh*  kxlge  k with  an  how^  and  arrows  used  by  their  l*?rd?>,  as  it 

adkir  emy  la?  o^led  «a  duurf  itia^mnch  as  Beemk  to  be  tolerably  well  undemo^d  that  the 

h i«0Sied  fef  tlutt  ptiqXHtC  and  U det'idedly  like  squaw  doa*t  tfa  labor  l hot -is  dime  hi  an  Indian 


»nm.  Ii  is  simply  a wiUow  or  other  pliant  rod  ■ vilJisge.  The*  indhiti  V paint  mby  be  ekiai  about 


vvtrt.  of  a dr»o^plftie  of  liie  ! nf  smn  to  bo  made  u^e  of’ d*  hernia  for 4h<ii  :ar- 
homo  it  ik  Open  ihi*  and  ! mrs  j strange  atfair*  imrde-  l?y  beo«1ing  a ligh^r. 
go  >.o,  .%  \iu$ateni  you  will  find  too  Mrriefe  rod  m..fhm-  A drfiu  of  dgbifi  dr  ioebe#  in 

4ri.i<«*k/V 0>  or  rather  eye^y | diaAn^^  and  with,  a net- worSt  of  i^n- 

bui  .**:<!  f&tf'mit.&Q  A»i  lhenimoeroua  robes  aB^rdmg  Ilia  IndkiA  a plate  from  winch  ftn 
- > mat  tbu  Jtuvfroue  crouches  the  mil  foi^  thtvt  i*  not  ofu  liquid  dfiara^iar^  great; 
W will  amngq  himself  with  • tihw  hide  c-nve^pev..  ihnte  feel-  iu  length  by  two 
' .•  ■ Muok. ».>  *n<kt  ‘Uid  coiteidoratiJ.y  patfiteC  This  ufattv?  U 
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trunk?  are  also  necessary  articles  in  the  Indian's 
household,  and  viable  in  every  tent.  Bundles 
of  dried  or  jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  sticks  or 
strings  of  tin**  art  Vole  of  food,  me  seen  thrown 
about  with  entire  disregard  as  to  the  cleanliness 
Of  the  hv.nion.  Altogether  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  o.u  ImTuufs  tent  is  the  reverse  of 
tidy. 

In  nearly  all  villa  cos  it  will  be  found  that 
seven  or  eight  Indians  occupy  ear  It  lodge.  Of 
these  two  may  be.  reckoned  as  warrior**,  or  bucks 
who  are  capable  »>f  taking  the  wm-path.  In 
any  attack  upon  the  village  it  Mill  be  discov- 
ered that  there  ate  more  than  two  lighters  to 
each  Jo  j#  er  for  women  and  children  will  then 
go  into  the  affray  with  quite  as  much  disregard 
of  personal  safety  the  most  highly  painted 
brave.  Ou  >m-h  occasions.  too,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  squaws  from  the 
bucks,  a*  their  dress  is  in  many  instances  near- 
ly, the  same  as  that  of  the  men,  and  the  side-sad- 
ia  not  an  ankle  to  be  found  in  an  Indian 
Ullage. 

An  Indian  encampment  during  the  winter  af- 
fords a novel  beetle.  The  yomi caters  are  en- 
*****  -«  noisy  sport.  The  bucks  are  lounging 


about,  or  seated  iti  a semicircle  for  a smoke 
and  talk.  The  squaws  are  busy  with  their  va- 
rious duties.  It  Ik  a sort  of  Indian  para  disc, 
watched  over  by  the  keen-sighted  old  warriors, 
who  have  perched  themselves  in  die  most  con- 
venient locations  for  an  extended  view- 
con  templet  ion  of  which  they 
hours,  wrapped  in  their 


in  the 
will  remain  for 
w arm  by  ffnln  - robes. 
These  sbfewd  old  sentinels  can  distinguish  ob- 
jects at  a distance  that  would  scum  to  the  un- 
tutored eyes  of  the  white  man  an  impossibility. 
The  safety  of  the  herd  and  village  is  the  care 
of  these  watchers.  This  is  the  Indian  village, 
during  peace  time,  which,  until  the  past  season, 
was  simply  winter,  or  when  it  wns  inconvenient 
for  the  Indian  to  go  upon  the  v\*u r- f*.it f».  As 
a usual  thing  the  Indian,  in  electing  his  w in- 
ter-quarters, takes  care  to  locate  the  village 
where  his  food  is  likely  to  be  most  ahnftdutu. 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  turkeys,  and  other  gsnr  e 
are  so  plenty  on  the  Plains  that  the  Indium 
when  allowed  to  follow'  his  mm  inclination,  will 
not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  hunger  for  many 
years  to  come.  Buffalo  may  be  seen  in  great 
herds,  spreading  over  the  Plains  for  miles. 
Deer  are  to  be  met  with  frequently ; antelope 
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'covftr  th&  hMte.pt.-sh*  MiitUi : ol'.‘  T 'iftis'  -wiil  & 'kutji  wins,  *»#•:«&* 

£wks  mi«h&9mg  thmw&ii*  being  T«jr,  an  we&J&f  t*.  teacVdiOohmiy. 

aa  vn?gutut’&t  sights  'WM  twkvo,  too.  am-  The  n>c«ajun$f>  awl  funn>r»r  Miat  took  place  in 
^tjni  i«  tiir*v«v  . , . CWt^’c*  3pM*tiu2  W* 

WiB‘  h be  act  t&*fc  keep  ho  n;*ir*a~  hi  prcniylii  ug  '\!)iouk .••  ifrf : long  series  of 


ijbni-  WTer^l9hoi^iidIttdiH«<:' ^ | o£U-a£C*  npttii  tiifc Ttt  hiiw  10  a>fVj  an  Its&jim 

90«ftfasr  item  n ToHttgfiU , >,  turnhe^  > nut  Ii^rd*.  , mode,  of  uxpretsvim,  -T  f l<  *n:<<l  \h^ 

*f  g*m-  9$  -ihuit  *vm  of -.fof^j Wt<tv  m ] sui|ti>-  to  etas*  ana 

uwi’f  g\>.*fs  property  {Pv-ir s if  they  e:*u  brin'.***  tiiul  the  7iK»?#ntcr*  /nilktril  on  tb.e/n- 

f*ke  it  ? If  mwat  Mfi:  ttf&gmi^gKi,  •«*&  lira*  tfth  fifcib  for  inilyuHr:  to  mvkp 

rb*  bravest,  >Moi  ^K«r^*  ir^ohteotiH'  \u>*Ui  m m«j»t  qipiy  a««mltp.?i  *? 

(uthd  of  ih4ite  m ifc  Plain*  : if  they  *ikl  m** 

Atijrail  iriilwMi  p^iihht^mi  filjr  jtli^/:-nwmt5jnw»; : hitfteTHtaa  iutrpte 

/tepr&Umm*  .wkfeh^'  ,wv  «»rirm*u«\i  bjr  tbeth j fautth  uthi  Uf#r<i%l  ot  u frUifd^  ifisRtfh#*  f&\ 
dnnrr?  imti  fail  T.hfc»  piu*  Uar^j-—  • ftffivsf  oC  fto  3tniUj;  lit 

fire  14  Di^fvbiiwr  ChurimW^  t*r  « tibihi,  Mm  mnrfe* 

fW^hfeii#  trf  pte  iJie^.iletiwis  til  at  TtWtftt  no  win  • &>  iut*G  *■  »-itf tithpr  fy'&'T*  axt,^ 
O^h'Tt  ih’f-  l:l’4#ihis •.  Vfr<b  lUeso  ‘Dc^wUiJh  ’-  ^v-iv  Ib.t-N  u i*  U n ike 

• «£  fovzs  (here  h not  mimh  4ik«“  | WwU  -np'/^ ’:i\y^\r  \Y<*xk9  nr  the 

lift  iho;  Tlairu*  fttxtriittftxh i*:;  rfaW  nvouftf  S*4*’'^;:-C:  / 

'••;^5^  rhvnn.‘»  it  t^  pirohuhhi  tint.*  the  :>  *j‘he  .-imvau^nw-m'.  yd  oo  Imoou.  -^rp^e  U /: 

ntsM|e  to  Ml  J&e  jwer  nt  the  0nii«U  j 'wjiittVr ^ Mrs»t i sirnyVimfery  ? 
&&&*  iK'*<z*Tiw£nt  hUt  i-vriMox  «.?U  he  aooi:  * .^  v:  ^hi-i;  \\h%  ..>.ri«  it)riu>heA  s'hh  riiv. 

Ttnay  c^retii?  iihoo?  :<M  AljSf  f t&jfiy  |rfe.‘ 

t?i^5e4  jfWftp  rhe  fltff :toi}y  in  tfe 

. ■•  ii'it  iaativr.hahie  Mai  a ri.'oiil-n  «;!fvw* -a  :•  r.i  hi^ttlnp /•^tooTiJ,  ainJ  iU*  rthulw  y MinyyMi] 

'tom  the  /'W  .^jnT^a^r 

Shadd/m  U|^a  i^zerjnjxoti*  jrhuutCr  t«y  ili^t  in  ^Ukh  thc  Mog^ 

pi^-Xfiklpn  «n4  More  iMormb#  IV <; 

.Iwllilvu.  «**!  I*‘'V>.'J- livT*  ! .-■-  I*i,t . j vi.-'  »K.<-  i ,t.J  i’Kv  **...!  Vi  tVjrliA-  ->• 


ctfi  of  thts  "tnxnp?  of 

Citdijetrne.  Thr*  i?  • noi--'>tti|>rt^hg.:.  ‘tifiWr:'- 
ii  i*>  ftulvkn  the  a -v;  ; 

iftf  bh« ^‘iiFVy  ftntrtin^^^«mii;^Ti«'  M- 
the  ';v-im-trtM‘r^l'  yova^y:  tni*(iy  h 

hjroii  knm>k  '■  ^ikrf ng'  ’7^ 
whfenihe  ind^n  minute  riult ;.M  :JC^tf  iM ' 

■;Ti«erfe  <^l!,  yiK?  |tidi«ti  tvnDbMv  irihj^fsiiy  fiheti-’ 
4ai,  au<i  dttrjiifet  hsve  ^ ^tep 
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bvdic*  ■ ttmv  he:.  dbpoted  among  the.  UtiwtUte.  Imeniinii  of  this  invi  brings  to  the 
A fcOHffolil  looted  on  H jmiijmient  UmUorhiutv  Aonv  collection  of  botanical  and  mineral  metii- 
seetsis  to  rank  otxtia  the  tree  a*  a v»n>p«r  pla,ce  j ernes  that  way  be  foumi  in  the  tape  of  nearly 
for  the  last  resit  **f  Indiana’  tietid.  The  evwt  redBjiin.  Fo/  thn  cblbcetTon  otAheseino- 
Flhm  Indian  *~-fcncli  tribes  »*>  the  Comanche,  pie*  the  jhdiarf  ?m  his  amted  msotiH,  during 
Apache,  CThe^arinev  Afr^pahoe,  tui&  Kiow%  wftieb  tdl  xbix  i t> tM>l «t m t >Xs  j^rf  Aif 0 Vi Hn jgo  are  *ji- 
the  be&r  riders  Among  the  Indian  lube.%  and : gaged  in  the  prepftt^tJQn  nf  the  inedirioe  bags 
itsere  of  she.  Uui£e&  flow's  ami  urrOU:* — are  the  that  are  tobekepi  nuidy  for  mss  in  ranvof  need, 
Indians  tS&r  re^Drt  j3ritirip«lly  to  this  idfctAtiGtv  j Mauyof  the  ahl  Buie  '$$$  see?  in  the  vil- 
of  the  dead,  though-  these  yiil  ioioeiime*  \ h»ge  Are  /exeeltenf  tuu^csbd  thft  rirfc,  am)  fre- 
itt^pqse  rd  tt^rf  il^fWted-  brethren  % tytianily  fjWJva  lta>vh£&  It  & 

Then'  bosht*  id  *hz  ground.  The  foot  Indium  n>  then*  mM  old  ^muy<i-rh^l.  'rnthX  h vouml.**} 

* f ihe  Plnim.  jgfe  *W  in  number,  peunefiH,  IHiU  Indian  m?ii$  Win  life,  for  time  im.ve  mom  exed- 
i^ou  w.  the  These  TmliAW  nlr  • lent  solve*  tfful  oinhmmt*  ilu  damaged  tb>*hv 

muse  invariably  hurt  thru  ibud  in  the  gu?und  f Crtve  bis  tine,  he  Is.  if/M  left  a lone* J 

— core.  hoxvm-r,  that  the  departed  xk>1:  tempted  by  the  right xrfth*  whit* 

•4m!i  hate  the  hsual  out  tit  uf  food  and  goods  and  ivtook— entip%captfib]f;i  of  iafc- 

weariog  applied  j mjrcareof  h'umwdfin  almost c*?\v  rituaiioo  rluathe 

: .' >$Efce  in  AditeVItuliitu  j xndy  e^oo^e  ra  locate ; for,  by  following  the  &re&t 

botlr^  Hi'e  Ideated,  4$  not  eaioiilured  to  make  the  herds  «f  gntjie,  he  lms  ever  at  bund  nsmueh  fowl 
iTiilbiO."  very  peHrefoj.  ^'hen ' they  next  Visit  the  us  he  may  desire,  »n\l  i la?  huf^  ntid  other  por- 
gnu e-tree  : And  it  k.to  this  wantou  destnietioti  ' tiems  of  the  limmofc  viti  f;erve  for  use  iu  thcJ 
bi  ltnibin  ho rittl-rpiacnft  *bat  tiiacJt  luilmn  iron-  ‘ Tn&neiacture  r>f  ^ueh  dofhing  as  he  moy  have 
ble  nmv  bu  mutd.  The  Indian  eompkins  that  | need  of.  The  lu>,t  lev  thie?  de>,crd»e  vom[»leU')v 
ibe ..white- dHn  oy»j  the  fWIi  tlmr  tho  tftplukn  <)onid  i the  condition  of  the  ludian  os  this  '$o$Uur  o4- 
'rise  fov  .many  years  \ mid  this  is  f&rf  trnb,  for  | reiHnrviiv  found  him.  This ;-wnot,.  however,  ihe 
thewhike  man  ems  down  the  nce,  u inoo  on  in-  \ present  situotiojj.  . .Experience  of  \e«rs  h^ 
diau  interns  hmt^lf  with  iopping,  oif  $t  few  * taught  the  r^d^hiYi  that  ihe-wlui©  xo»th  tft*  u rule, 
hr«;t>rhvw.  The  1ml inn  tvijl  make  nAmnll  6 rod  is  atraid  of  him,  and  rnu/h  mot?-  reudy  to  make 
ftfiti  ^arm  i borongldv  ; lmt-  the  ivhire  ' peace  talks  Hum  he  is  tb  tight.  The  km>v  ledge 

ntao  nm-t  make  ?ueh  »\  Mira  m.  witi  compel  | of  this  met  has  been  taken  adlvaitmgu.  of  unit] 
him  to  warm  one^ xvliil^hd  ffbe^es  the  tdh^  r -flits  Indhtu  bo*  <tuitv:  convinced  hiroaeif  th*it  no 
er:  and  it  is  quite  the  RMinirttt  nny';fin\  wddcli  ‘ fuind  of  -white  men  that  wore  the  blue  clothing 
either  will  build  for  eooking^ food*  pixskd'ly.the  of  Ifnele  Hum  ixtm*  u>  he  eompflied  vvith  ihe 
white  nmn  nuif  nut  an joy  the  ludiftn’a  favorite  redskin,  who  dnfing.fiu!- fciinmi.«r,J*tuis/.u»  wfw  not 
inc/hod  of  economizing  fnei— rhuc  of  brnhlmg  a the  wearer  of  any  eovrnug  M.ve  -dirt,  and  faaim*. 
small  fire  and  thud  nttiu^ it  The  reader  ntuy  not  he  toniliar  witli  (ho  In- 
that  a gond  l.nfthlo-robe  wJiV  enveb-p  mtir  i n‘-  .. titan' a fetwoti  k*r  bednohxng  iVmisdf  wtrh  paiut, 
dian  and  fin?  ; but  this  h an  exceUeni  manner  and  will  pardon  & lijtle  digreaRimi  Horn  fl*e  xii* 
to  get  tlioiTiiiglil  v wart)t,  and  fur  the  Indian  a rOut  tixiin  of  die  ktofx  if  he  learnt  llw  'ttyo  WrU- 
>»HTessfuI  device  for  the  dbcomiiture  of  the  vru  are  not  tt^ed  onfirely  fi#r  ih^.  ^ir)v.y^  ^T 
Vdnuiu  xhHk  iiifest  the  rat^-  torii*hhig  a vatiiitbio  in 

.»,*•:«  ^ _ rt>.A  ..■'  • ibe  skin  horn  the  constant  poeliti^  rAY  jLlmi  tkti- 

. ..  ;/•  v / ■ tlemunt-v  would  uectmipli.di  if  tho  \m‘m  was  rtoi; 

' ' ' ' 1 (xstM.  Wrmiii.ai  i*  the  host  color  Ka;  rhi>  USe, 

/ v.  a single  livphrntinn  of  Hie  color,  followed  by  nn 

1 mi ii.t n dike  djitrega rd  of  water,  will  ?&Yt  to.  ^ 
p^HonV  comiiotooK-o  mar%T  / u.hch?^  fh«r  nublfi 
v,t  . ■ . ofhorwi^  peel  ntf  one  after  jaiimheij  umil  u 

^.tV!lb4  -‘-V# 

Willi  fid  U(Uny  eoxt^ing^  a*,  a eiil  i>  t»up|U>srd  ro 
llrei^  Black  | ts  lijjg  finurife  yVmtojr 
tOl^rV  And  retk  Vt».  regarded 

us  fiVtluVUmlde  for;  the  smnmcr.  Now  for  the 
Imrfc  tnitk  «intil  wo,  reach  the  point  where  the 
Hud  left  widi  a naked  Indian  to  murk  ik& 


mm 


'•  *■  | lx  has  been  for  years  a iumoin  of  the  gov- 

y;  - emmem,  er»<i>umged  by  tile  Indians,  to  tuidei- 
‘ j taktv  an  IndMMv  war  .during  i^^urnuipr  ^eaeoio 
nhd  tearu  by  tiie  umetlieiralmn  fliimiTier  raitiw 
kte  in  the  lalh wall 
nuuintcd/'  ’Mo/*  well  armed/’  "too  durp.  etc., 
V 'tl  -i*.  something  tyfrer  fhiA  vMyJc  that  ihe  in-  etc.,  to  be  met  upon  isipJLHl  gTOoial  during;  gryji?#/ 
i>ites  the  yUpoMmith  that  seems  with  him  time'.  Pence  t«Jka  v.?ere  than  .in'  Ardjtf*  The»e 

s \ fiMddM  iUuigdy  ior  many  ilisei^ie^.  'The  the  Indians  like,  ar*d  arU  ready  to  t-Ogagu  in, 
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it  offers  an  opportunity  to  air  tbeir  fine  speech, 
and  mast  be  accompanied  with  presents  in  order 
to  meet  with  entire  approval.  Loaded  with 
plunder  and  rich  with  the  stock  stolen  during 
the  summer  foray,  the  Indians  bag  up  the 
presents  and  go  gayly  away  to  the  villages, 
where  the  squaws  and  children  learn  that  the 
white  men  are  women — how  they  arrive  at  such 
a conclusion  is  unknown — and  can  not  fight  the 
Indian.  Sheridan  had  some  education  in  In- 
dian affairs  while  stationed  in  Oregon  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Forsyth 
and  his  scouts  took  a rattle  at  the  Dog-soldiers ; 
or,  rather,  they  tried  to  make  his  command  a 
skeleton  one — and  it  certainly  would  have  been 
such  had  the  Indians  succeeded  in  the  first 
charge  which  they  essayed  against  the  scouts 
that  fought  with  Forsyth  on  the  island  near  the 
Chief  Creek  fork  of  the  Republican.  Next 
General  Carr  had  a hand  in,  and  used  his  op- 
portunity to  the  best  of  his  advantage.  These 
fights  occurred  during  the  fine  weather  which 
precedes  winter.  It  was  not  that  the  white 
men  forced  the  Indians  to  fight,  but  an  entire 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  make 
the  attack,  in  which  they  evidently  hoped  to 
crush  the  white  men  with  the  first  onset,  and 
failing  in  this,  they  were  ready  to  continue  the 
fight  with  a persistence  almost  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  Indian  warfare.  Custer’s  “Garry 
Owen1’ fight  on  the  Wachitawas  the  clincher,  and 
demonstrated  to  the  Indians  the  fact  that  a white 
“walk-a-heap  pony-soldier”  could  and  would 
endure  the  hardship  that  an  Indian  shrinks 
from — that  is,  fight  in  the  winter  season.  This 
gallant  fight  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  brought  a 
wail  of  lamentation  from  the  Indian  agents  as 
well  as  the  redskins,  for  it  demonstrated  to  a 
certainty  the  fact  that  General  Sheridan  was 
capable  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  take  care  pf 
the  Indians  for  them  if  the  agents  should  prove 
incapable  of  doing  it  themselves.  The  tidings 
of  Custer  s fight  no  sooner  reached  the  Indian 
villages,  which  were  scattered  through  the  game 
country  south  of  the  Arkansas  for  the  winter, 
than  the  different  bands  made  haste  to  heed 
the  invitation  extended  in  the  fall  to  come  in 
and  be  located  upon  reservation!. 

If  the  Indians  can  be  persuaded  (which  is 
doubtful)  to  remain  upon  the  reservations  al- 
lotted to  them  by  the  government,  settlers 
will  hasten  to  take  up  the  excellent  land  along 
such  water-courses  as  Walnut  Creek,  and  the 
country. will  in  a few  years  derive  sufficient 
benefit  from  the  land  brought  under  cultivation 
to  repay  the  enormous  outlay  that  the  handling 
nf  the  Indians  will  at  first  require.  Let  the 
fact  be  thoroughly  well  known  throughout  the 
country  that  the  army  officer  can  not  with  safe- 
ty engage  in  any  traffic  with  the  Indians  and 
retain  his  position.  The  citizen  can,  and  will, 
sell  to  the  Indians  whatever  article  he  can  make 
the  most  money  on.  If,  then,  the  Indians  are 
under  the  charge  of  civilians,  the  Indian  trou- 
bles will  be  quite  likely  to  continue  until  the 
redskin  is  no  more.  It  is  not  a pleasant  em- 
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plovment  for  the  soldier,  this  Indian  cam- 
paigning, and  few  officers  will  be  found  who 
are  anxious  to  spend  their  lives  in  any  loug 
period  of  service  in  the  Indian  country.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  which  was  not  as  hard  as 
is  usual  on  the  Plains,  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  campaigns  that  seem  to 
have  resulted  so  successfully  have  suffered  un- 
told discomfort  and  privation.  They  led  a life 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  trapper  or  front- 
iersman, who  is  to  some  extent  prepared  for 
the  cold.  Men  and  animals  >vere  worn  down 
until  they  were  absolutely  unfit  for  further  serv- 
ice, and  many  of  the  men  will  feel  the  effect  of 
the  Indian  campaign  of  the  winter  of  1868-69 
until  the  last  moment  of  a life  which  will  be 
shortened  by  it. 

General  Sheridan,  in  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme suffering  of  the  troopers  under  his  com- 
mand last  winter,  says,  “The  cold  was  some- 
thing indescribable.  The  men’s  eyes  seemed  to 
freeze  up,  and  their  clothing  became  crisp  with 
the  frost  which  chilled  to  the  bone.  Those 
among  the  men  that  suffered  from  snow  blind- 
ness resorted  to  the  Indian  custom  of  the  buck- 
skin strip,  simply  a band  or  ribbon  of  buckskin 
with  narrow  slits  cut  in  it,  through  which  the 
man  may  look  and  not  suffer  from  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  snow.”  General  Sheridan  is  confi- 
dent, too,  that  Roman-nose,  the  great  war  chief 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
fought  last  fall  by  Colonel  Forsyth,  at  the  Chief 
Creek  fork  of  the  Republican.  Should  this  prove 
true,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  repeating  the  winter  cam- 
paign on  the  Plains,  as  Roman-nose  was  the 
great  hater  of  the  w’hite  man,  and  the  bravest 
and  best  fighting  Indian  on  the  Plains. 

The  endurance  of  the  w^hite  man,  w hen  fairly 
tested  against  that  of  the  Indian,  w ill  be  found 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  it,  as  not  a fewr  small 
bands  of  Indians  have  discovered  to  their  cost, 
when  they  have  taken  advantage  of  an  unguard- 
ed moment  to  stampede  the  horses  of  Plains- 
men or  scouts.  Years  have  passed  since  the 
December  day  when,  just  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
a small  band  of  Arrapahoe,  that  was  eit  route 
from  the  forks  of  the  Platte  toward  the  south, 
took  every  hoof  of  stock  from  a party  of  hunt- 
ers, whose  camp  had  been  for  two  days  some 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  island  where  Forsyth 
and  his  scouts  made  their  gallant  fight  last  fall. 
The  Indians  did  not  fire  a shot.  They  were 
after  the  stock,  and  not  a fight ; so  through  the 
camp  they  went  howling  like  demons — each  In- 
dian armed  with  a buffalo-robe,  which  he  swung 
through  the  air,  frightening  the  ponies  into 
breaking  lariats  and*drawing  knots  and  picket- 
pins.  But  the  stock  was  not  so  cheap,  after 
all ; two  Indians  left  their  remains  as  a wretch- 
ed equivalent  for  nine  good  saddle  animals. 
Give  the  devils  their  due : the  stampede  was  a 
success,  and  a little  party  was  afoot  that  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  situation.  Before  sun- 
up that  same  party  was  on  the  trail  of  the  stolen 
stock,  carrying  just  as  little  duffie  (food  and 
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clothing)  as  could  bo  made  into  a small  pack 
for  the  back. 

The  story  of1  that  trail  would  he  too  long  a 
narrative.  Day  after  day  the  little  band  toil- 
ed on,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  through 
snow  which  had  crusted  just  sufficiently  to  break 
through  under  foot.  The  suffering  for  food  was 
intense  enough  to  make  any  live  animal  a cov- 
eted treasure.  But  two  of  that  party  are  now 
alive.  One  by  one  the  Indians  got  them. 


During  the  cold  spell,  as  the  Western  man  i * 
prone  to  designate  winter,  the  dog-out  is  n fa- 
vorite abode  of  the  genuine  Plainsman.  With 
his  long  experience  he  knows  no  wovmer  loca- 
tion than  a cave  dug  into  the  bluff  or  bank  near 
running  water.  It  is  a safe  retreat  too ; and  & 
great  many  Indians  would  hesitate  before  at- 
tempting to  unearth  a customer  whom  they  pre- 
fer to  let  alone — the  frontiersman  in  hia  winter- 
ing-place  on  the  Plains. 
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KNGlU*  FOR  TUUOWl.NO  GREEK  YX 8£.  THIETEEXTII  OEMTUKY. 

works*  have  been  publish-  dcrful  properties  Attributed  to  the  Greek  ifire 
ruler  the  authority  of  the  can  be  produced  at  the  present  day. 

[i  the  origin  and  history  of  It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  the  present  tiny  to 
i plosive  and  deflagrating  obtain  exact  information  in  respect  either  to  the 
throw  a great  deal  of  light  composition  of  thb  substance,  the  construction 
id  to  correct  many  erroue-  of  the  engines  or  other  apparatus  employed  in 
mg  hecu  prevalent  in  rela-  projecting  it,  or  to  the  effects  which  it  really 
produced.  In  resj*ect  to  the  machinery,  and 
gunpowder  in  tho  history  the  form  of  the  missiles,  we  must  remember  that 
n considered  to  be  a won-  (hero  were  no  pictorial  papers  in  those  days, 
nown  as  Greek  Fire,  of  and  no  photography  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
elods  accounts  have  been  orations  the  exact  realities  of  form  and  struc- 
nkind  during  the  past  two  tore  connected  with  the  pursuits  and  usages  of 
This  Greek  fire  has  been  men.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  points,  relat- 
Wtftible  possessed  of  most  ing  to  the  properties  of  the  substance,  and  the 
It  was  capable  of  being  actual  effects  produced,  far  less  reliance  can  be 
lop  whole  buildings,  and  placed  cm  the  statements  of  even  intelligent, 
mi  destroy  complete  bat-  cultivated,  and  careful  men  than  might  be  sup- 
Water  would  not  extin-  posed  at  the  present  day.  For  the  line  of  do- 
do it  burn  tho  brighter,  roareation  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
out  but  drenching  it  with  natural — between  what  is  and  what  is  uot  scion- 
t with  sand.  Its  ccrnipo-  alien ily  possible— was  then  very  vague  and  oh- 
id,  was  lost  in  the  four-  tfeure,  even  in  the  highest  minds.  Ideas  of  the 
natural  and  supernatural  were  mingled  and  con- 
fused, or  rather  the  supernatural  was  regarded 
as  a legitimate  realm  of  the  natural,  so  that  no 
tale  cordd  be  so  marvelous  as  to  seem  incredi- 
ble, even  to  a grave  and  cautious  historian.  At 
the  present  day  the  recitals  of  excited  or  ter- 
rified witnesses,  whose  imaginations  or  whose 
fears  lead  them  entirely  to  misconceive  what 
they  see,  are  at  once  corrected  by  that  general 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 


* The  titles  of  the  principal  of  these  work*  are : $ur 
Vlntrodnefaivi  m France  <U  la  lender  <i  Canon.  Par  M. 
Laiaba  y k Parts*  1*44 ; I>u  Feu  Qriymi*  el  <le*  Ftttx  tie 
fJHerre.  P nr  AIM.  Rax  Atm  et  KAVfc.  Pari*,  184ft; 
jftwfe#  t«r  U Paste.  et  TAeentr  dt  I'ArtiUerir,  Continue 
d rjj/fa  <Jtm  $VU4  dc  r Kwperettr.  Par  Fave,  Colonel 
(TArtiUerle;  &ud  Wetoirt  ties  Propria  d'A  rfflieric, 
Pftria,  X Sftt 
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[licfi  now  prosed  Is  so  extensively  among  all  to  muiiv  inker  im porta nt  diMtnveriev.  Tim  ren- 
ell  informed  man  lliat  ijw?  huonidj*  of  die  poty*  &Xrt  vvhy  the  mm  &f  isi<&  d rood«  of  w/1a?e 
tits?  tew  noc  k*  very  easily  UATfSgmiseti  >)i  ntiv-  jm».a red  ftro  in  ihe*e  OriAmtU  t*mntries  i-#  5«p 
^n<‘.n).llv  received./  Bat  it  was  mi  .?o  poA&d  u.,  he  because  *ji\  . fbiu  • rofrw  ai.e.  tVuui.l 
those  with  time*,  -f  ■':/.  : ;•//•  natural  deposit*  p£  ^ 

Ixj  ri^poei  to  the  uppnttmu  by  meatmof  which  vueb  $j?  naphtha/  und  ort^r  vegetable  which 
e of  .ooo)bn^?iUfj*  knewn  a#  Gpeefc  Wttrtajf  fidmim W jr  ah#  to  tft fo/nss it/  Av  any 

-f  veil?  |wjecte<l  into  ihe  eneuaj  * wortes*  some  Cato  tbe  tm*ploym*ntf  tif  ftach  t-tvfo fa? i ccs  a pj»mr i 
prcwndtifoim  have  come  down  xp  tis.  though  ffrwt  eontfpicnuuidyTjif  tinie  ^f  the 

\ly  ' ft  van  comparatively  modern  time*.  The  Greek,  empire.  A.  grVirt  many  reriptM  an?  <-x- 
e pf'Aupfr  sx&pxfa  of  ^Hacking  iWtWi  or  'ttut*  describing  rfi'e  dfileretit'  biriAt  at  wmiytm- 
rtr^wof  the  enemy  aet»m*  to  have  been  re-  taon  employ etl-  They  uif  however,  cwi&vfi't  of 
t>£  <!  in  very  early  tijme*,  *ioee  allutifon*  to  a mixture  tif  simple  o^mfmxttblc*, , depenAittg  • 
urn  0eenr  not  imfrfcquemiy  tn  the  Work*  of  fcpiRa£nitkm  on  wptik,  to  the  air. 

•iter*  ttfio  lived  and  wrote  sword  eenhtrie**  The**;  imlwiahci*  wfere  placed  in  barrels,  hails 
fore QJirbt.  Indeed,  one  of  the  recipes  f»/r  ; .or  ofl*fcr  i{ty.^pfxcleAv  and  Thtpwti  % means  of 
fiklng*  such  cdmpO^itjcKbi,  iw  they  were  wu~  VAritVis  rnCtthaotestf  efintJivaoec*  known  Jii  tjio.BC 
oye&  in  those  o&rly  day*.  ia  still  gxiaai,  li  U day?,  into  the  wfcrtka  of  die  ensany. 

/Vilen*>-  The  Soh^bij  Euxtw.,  wpmomfnd  or  ihe  h*>.i»i 

•*  *r«>  miikt;  nu  ciitquepyh^bie  th? -i&kf  pHdiyfa3phnr.;  ^ •IM!5'*:r*  uunstruefed  to  a 

fry  n«ortut  nWin/and  the  ycrapkifgs  fit  ^aw-da<f  of  of  tb.e  ootohmt|»bl^  cdb|>dvrud  ^ of  3 

vdaii,  weii  aa  utirhov  are  made  tom,  Mix  elin^y  i4?m  hi  dw  ij^g^ikrjg-  fftm’tfiv 

«•■  •r%bw.“-  “**•  "i'ii 

•.  ot.  IM  barrel.,  »fhc  kutti  was ..drbwE)-- 

ft  u dhriona  r!ut  such  a mixttae  fi*$c  hf  men ^ of  the  r*tjw  yytAf/i>i  fpond  tla" 


woidd  form  :tn  exceedingly  ^ li* 

?«»tmd  ; but  it  mi;Jd  run  iuiy  of  5’iO^*  rSeir>%  oLitc'i  bdii^.Uiio  Jwni?ht  .tnhMR*  of 

mo?ndoti*  /junlkies  which  wcr«»  aUiitvn^d  1.,/  g3re^ten^unexva&  thc.iV:fudd»imv^ rfef.!.  :.^  n 
r""'  ;jrvhkfire.  It  could  m.d  tmr«  niuh-r  wme?v  .the  «nd  of  the  tifuuu,  -:^rry  (f.a<  thoWp  ? * -f  . - m.: 
Vfumglt  Simie  ful^JAac^,  as  will  jm^craly  he  btmfblirrv  pre^ioujr^  ’a^  ihio'.w  >h*.- 

explaincd,  Imre  this  propetryV' ’.V  -toUir  )bntnt?l' ^>fd- ife; Vnm'l  . flSm 

•ftjfe  ase  of  comhttSiible.s  of  tbi^  (rharacler  m'iltonfcartf  into  4h^  die 

scrims  to  Imre  horn  first  rei^rted  to  in  tire  coua-  A battering  cti  ^ ino,  the  dctH  gn  arid  opCvrmi>*n 
tfrtllyingAihiOx  the  eastern  Mborac  of  die  jvkdt-  of  whkh  i%  ohi  iDu>Jr>n\mU  by  die  tide  of  the 
U»rraihtan m: less  indeed  fhe  Chinee,  and  *?onje  sUmr.; 

.Orterital  nation^  auttcipated  the  ^nte  sutijorned  #n$r#Yii\$t.  ffon*  ftp  11- 

m this,  a*  they  i.ave  done  in  respect  inj3j.iiif*titm  ia  a l.uuu  t of  iMr  I hi  t- 


wr^v 
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te&ntb  century,  gives  a representation  of  the 
mode  of  employing  the  Greek  fire  in  rtavnl 
warfare.  The  craft  here  represented  seems 
to  be  in  *ome  sense  the  prototype  of  the  mod- 
em bomb-proof,  ram,  and  fire-ship,  all  in  one. 
But  although  this  drawing  is  taken  fW>m  an  an- 
cient work,  no  absolute  reliance  can  he  placed 
on  the  details  of  the  construction  as  represented 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  such  drawings  were  made  in 
those  days  for  purposes  of  embellishment,  and 
noi  for  instruction,  and  so  only  n general  re- 
semblance to  the  natural  object,  sufficient  to 
snggest  its  character  and  use  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  was  all  that  was  usually  aimed  at. 
It  was,  in  other  words  the  Ideal  and  not.  the 
W wo/  presentation  which  the  artist  had  in 
mind. 

Ail  that  can  he  certainly  inferred,  then,  from 
such  an  illustration  is,  that  a species  of  vessel 
was  made  nse  of  in  those  times  covered  with  a 
roof  sufficient  to  protect  the  navigators  from 
spears  ami  arrows,  anil  provided  with  a pointed 
prow  to  act  as  a ram,  and  projecting  beams 
bearing  barrels  charged  with  material*  for  pro- 
ducing the  Greek  fire. 

Another  form  of  vessel  is  given  in  an  nnciem 
manuscript,  differing  materially  from  the  last. 
In  this ^ the  barrel  containing  the  fire  is  sus- 
pended from  a species  of  crane,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  be  swung  over  the  decks  of  mi 
enemy’s  ship  when  in  close  quarters.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  all  that  wc  can  in- 
fer from  the  dm  wing  is  the  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  contrivance,  and  of  the  principle 


on  which  it  operated.  The  true  proportions 
of  the  part*  and  the  details  of  the  construction 
were  purposely  disregarded  in  illustrations  of 
tli is  kind. 

Observe  in  the  engraving  the  extra  barrel 
of  combustibles  ready  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
circular  watch-box  on  the  top  of  the  mast, 
where  a ldok-ont-mnu  could  be  stationed,  un- 
der protection  from  the  spears  and  arrows  of 
the  enemy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  a posi- 
tion to  observe  every  thing  through  the  slits  in 
the  box,  and  so  to  direct  the  helmsman  in  guid- 
ing  the  vessel.  Weapons  of  tlie  character  of 
l>oarding-pikes  are  placed,  ready  for  use,  at 
the  stern. 

The  damaging  and  destructive  effects  of  the 
Greek  fire  were  not  confined  to  its  power  of 
setting  the  enemy’s  works  on  fire.  It  con- 
tained substances  which  emitted  fumes  of  a 
horribly  ofteiiMve,  poisonous,  and  destructive 
character.  It  was  necessary  on  this  Account 
that  the  wind  should  be  in  the  right  quarter, 
that  is,  blowing  from  the  assailants  toward  the 
enemy,  whenever  it  was  employed.  Some- 
times the  receptacle  containing  the  composi- 
tion wn*  placed  upon  the  end  of  a long  spar 
attached  to  a car,  which  was  to  be  propelled 
by  hand.  The  soldiers  would  pile  up  a great  ’ 
quantity  of  wood  before  the  gate  of  the  castle 
or  strong- hold  attacked.  This  car  would  then 
be  driven  by  soldiers  stationed  behind  it,  where 
they  were  protected  by  an  inclined  shield  from 
the  assaults  of  the  cnotny.  The  shield  is  per- 
forated with  openings,  to  enable  those  within 
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; burning  fbhirt**  *if 

m-  find  suffocating  *wokfc7  w (deft  woukidriYe  ^>ver 
tv  the  wnjj„  penetrate  the  wrivfcs,  tindf  tnxkc,  \l  irv 
mi  pasrible  for  $pr  num  «e/ir  ffcr  tte  pin l- 

m dfftrtg  M\y  thing  to  Arran  the  mischief. 

The  a w&esri.t'  ttiAiuttcfi^te  refevml  k* 

«p  :ttqtoiMxit  lUustfAti^is  of  the  hfc  of  tfee  &#ek 
be  firv  % foajl-eohfiet^  xu  armor*  «ur  fey  meu  on 
jSfjj#  horseback  ov  m chariots  of  war.  The  torch 
tfj:  irotne  by  *h«  fooVsoldier,  or  by  the 

trafi  used  of  ten  for  the  purpose  of  yetting  fire  to 
nv  ‘ tie'  wno/feu  works  of  the  enemy,  *>r  to  $df 
I <omhni?tibte  jife' iouslr  piled  tip  before  iv  gate 
[or  other  point  .availed-.  There  ar&  0ccomit% 
\also.  lit  i«?g4*  bodies  of  uien  being  tUtte  iamed 
in  against  a hostile  ^a.sfld^-  npon’: 

iie  open  linhL  £cr  rfris  method  of  rcarfimf 
ewuld  not  bn  etnpbye.fi  with  odn>fitage 
rvpts  when  titfX#  ■»&*  a strong  wind  blowing 
from  the  posilion  «>f  the  a^afianfs  toward  xiiat 
of  rib  u entiled,  In  Hii*  asm  the  .oArptwing: 
line  would  he  preceded  by  a ukmd  of  **nOke, 
eimwsriug  of  the  most  ppisonons  and  suffoov 
ting  vaporK  before  which  nu  human  being  could 
asticitt:  ;..  . ./Xv'-v-v;  ; :V 

Tbet  terries?  used  in  these  cases  wap?  formed 
I rAkir  tin  iron  m*i cptaele  for  the  fire  M thn -«od. 
Ifc  Tbs  j^ptacie  terminated  iit  pidnu  at.  the  k& 
■ nwmny,  which  formed  a > ery  efficient  weapim 
jjr  , after  the  firt  was  sxhatfat&d,  dc  avtn  perhaps 
[ | while  d continued  to  barn.  In  the  -case  of  the 

l j IwmiRflii  the  ^hianfcof  the  knee  was  ehpjpurte^ 
ft  j by  o ring  opeji  »tt  the  top,  fixed  upon  the  Iwkvs 
ft  ; head,  and  tltfi  horsu  us  well  as  ?h*  man  *,:*• 
* jj  covered  with  an  ikm  armor,  in  .ontar  tt* 

. >;  them  fiTirn  apysfpLiks  or  ifucke  of  Jl&flte  which 
| iruijrld  he  driTou  against  them  bv  the.  ftqmUiy 
5^:  ? of  tiie  dnWuird  riidtiim,  no&ntbsUtiiitrig i&fc.pitv* 
-g  • cAiiHdfiA  hftken  in  respect  tQthtviUnfcfcn  of 


wimi1' 

A^*nrcte  ^ttnbiueuld^  naiTi^  in  this  e^y 


♦ As  tu  thw  Latin  mi«»nserivdf  &pu*:*Wr 

p*t  tiit  (VtTrtnl(n?  &*frtf,  *'t  f'ptj/j  mtfr  y .w 
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ynuki  be  jo;  ^ysmtUy  to  hum  fojr  n ttnn  op^rcj* cm..  hath  thrown  from  a height 

l^ug  jafTit, ; t*  ytf#  t&ttmiity'  tds  arcs  1-  itUo  Jhp  wafer  *ibtjd  V;f  tu.urse  sink  below  the 

|i<v^ibk  dura* ion  y4  site  five  very  m?  cutely*  atui  aurfucfc.*  mxtii  brought  back  ftjfaia  by  fbeir  huoy- 
tv  fcefc,  after  IhOMife*  were,  ohe^  jighred.  with  ' uncy  • And  there  would  be  ,■>)>  dHTmuUy 

^renr  prompt*^  «mcl  design,  > ^ ^{‘he  obfe^t  of  ift  ^ »f0r]ng  m v-eiry  -pombUjnU)le-:4  ■ xjiiiifcrsai  m 
Jwehemy,  ft  is  pbiiovin  ut^ubf  &ueh  atl  attack,  that  it  should  retain  the  Uns  iWing  thi*  bri$f 
Vbbtti  bfc  g>iin  lime  by  failing  back,  or  by  lutervHi  : , *„  , .<; 

deoei*  tug  the  assailants  an  Jo  ihn  /l^UUme,’  m nt  J&tfeover,  if  o small  qiraiiffty  ftp  tv£Vc 

to  *ihi*r  the  tlre«  ume t to  burn  out-  One  con-  injected  into  a large  ma^  of  any  eo«s.bm»tibJ« 
fpiciuon*  example  Ngiverr  in  ^ romb^t  betwCnuj  material  fijlly  join  ftre<  the  e x r3 ng lil^l i ii^  pw$\r 
tfe  \*>f  the  Sultfot  of %0)ri  anU  thf/ji*  of  of  the  water  would ’.be  ^ferewKrfe'  by  fie  »|Lautti- 
4 Mongolian  Klhwi. whfth  took  \McC  to  Syria,  tv  and  tnteit«ity  of  the  heat,  nod  the  steam  eucjU 
when  a ^ urnied  with  dunces  denly  created  would  »<it  with,  tfxpiosjto  force  in 

curry  tog  Oreck  fire,  suddenly  appeared  imixirig  seuttentfg  the  burning  toatmuls  all  around, 
from  tjjre  tshkih  and  advaivccd  the  tutor-  Juki  *h is  we  t=ce  on  a ituulf.  fiido  in  a amdle, 

vemtogpfato  toward  the enemy.  But.  they  had  when  minute  ijaantiues  of  water  hi  the  ivkfcj 


under  water  have  a cenaw  foundation,  ict  the  1 tircy  by  to*  cvnvijrsH.m  win  steuny  hmt  enough 
&dt  thflU;  itx  the  ihncs  when  this  ugehey  was  to  .reduce  the  temperature  q¥  the  VHolb  **#*£*' f 
employed  in  war,  the  method  of  tiwf/g  to  vrtfs  by  ; burning  material*  tudViw  the  hufuingiaHtitj  it 
jwteking  tie  dui  tori  ids  irba  «phenoitt>ee^t4i'fcle?  fyrill  out  'lexiiu^tth^h  the  lire;  >y.:.A^r-;  ]]yt 

*o  such  ti  maitfrer  tin it  when  tbti»y:m  jntp  the  [ The  itf  vHjmijasthH/  cvHt&ktfe 

; water-  iid  tti&dte  i>>nh)  go  ddwri  to  ;v  eortaitiy  #^(i ii a?* y fir  ;tl«j ^oTnbiitbtiou . of ’ t he 
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ire  and  rash  even  to  recklessness,  but  incapa- 1 
ble  of  fraud  or  treachery  or  midnight  murder. 
His  first  public  act  was  to  recall  from  banish- 
ment in  Central  Africa  all  the  state  prisoners  ! 
who  had  survived  the  climate  of  that  Eastern  j 
Cayenne,  and  to  tempt  back  such  as  had  fled  to  j 
Europe,  and  even  to  America,  to  escape  the 
wrath  or  the  avarice  of  Abbo^  A general 
amnesty  and  jail  delivery  of  such  was  granted, 
and  the  prisons  of  Cairo,  the  wilds  of  Central 
Africa,  and  remote  Europe  disgorged  the  long- 
suffering  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  despot 
under  whose  rule  Egypt  had  groaned  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  reign  of  Said,  therefore,  was 
initiated  by  a kind  of  general  jubilee,  and  open- 
ed under  the  happiest  auspices. 

He  was  an  educated  man,  Mehemet  Ali  hav- 
ing placed  him  under  the  charge  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  Frenchman,  first  his 
tutor,  afterward  his  life-long  friend  and  most 
faithful  minister,  Monsieur  Kdnig,  commonly 
known  as  Kdnig  Bey.  A general  illumination 
of  the  cities  of  Cairo  and  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  both  native  and  foreign  residents  partici- 
pated, testified  the  public  sentiment  at  the 
change  of  rulers,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
country  from  the  tyrannical  and  fanatical  rule 
under,  which  it  had  groaned  for  several  years. 
In  the  accession  of  Said  Pacha  the  whole  pop- 
ulation recognized  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day, 
and  a restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity ; and 
the  hope  wa9  more  than  realized,  though  he 
died  early  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  yet  not  be- 
fore he  had  given  a fresh  impulse  to  the  civil- 
ization and  to  the  moral  and  material  prosper- 
ity of  Egypt. 

The  traveler,  approaching  Egypt  by  steam- 
er. first  sees  a long  low  line  of  sandy  shore, 
with  a few  hillocks  covered  with  wind-mills, 
whose  white  wings  keep  fluttering  and  flashing 
against  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  city  of  Alex- 
andria seems  squatted  down,  like  a Turk  on  his 
divan,  and  the  minarets  and  domes  of  its 
mosques,  and  roofs  of  its  flat-topped  houses,  are 
not  visible  until  a very  near  approach  to  the 
harbor.  The  world-renowned  Pompey’s  Pillar 
is  the  first  object  seen  from  sea  inland,  tower- 
ing in  air  from  its  elevated  outlook ; and  a little 
later  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  the  forts  and  the  light- 
house, break  on  the  sight.  The  stranger’s  eye, 
roving  around  to  catch  the  peculiarities  of  his 
first  Eastern  view,  can  find  nothing  else  to  rest 
upon  which  strikes  it  as  strange  or  new,  until 
on  rounding  a point,  ana  entering  the  crescent- 
shaped harbor,  a stately  palace  of  marble  rises 
suddenly  in  view,  and,  like  Byron  at  Venice, 

•‘He  sees  from  out  the  wave  Its  structures  rise 
As  though  by  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand." 

This  is  the  palace  of  Ras  el  Tin  (“  Cape  of 
Figs”),  one  of  the  show  palaces  of  Egypt — the 
favorite  summer  residence  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in 
the  days  of  his  glory  and  decline,  carefully 
shunned  by  his  grandson  and  successor  Abbas, 
but  again  made  a favorite  resort  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  by  Said  Pacha.  For  as  in  all 
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things  Said  Pacha  was  and  sought  to  be  the  op- 
posite of  Abbas,  so  in  his  residence,  as  in  his 
tastes,  habits,  and  policy,  he  sought  to  mark 
that  opposition.  As  Abbas  had  ever  made  his 
favorite  haunts  in  the  desert,  remote  from  cit- 
ies or  the  habitations  of  man,  save  the  prowling 
Bedouin  whose  tent  is  a movable  home,  so  Said 
Pacha  chose  as  his  chief  resort  those  of  his  pal- 
aces most  in  public  view,  and  passed  his  days  in 
the  full  gaze  of  publicity,  as  his  predecessor  had 
shunned  it.  The  palace  of  Ras  el  Tin,  com- 
manding the  view  both  of  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  Vid  of  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  at  first  his  chief  residence ; and  sit- 
ting in  his. audience-room,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  range  of  splendidly  furnished  apartments, 
he  was  at  all  times  as  accessible  to  the  natives 
and  to  the  European  as  ever  was  Mehemet  Ali. 

In  reversal  of  his  predecessor  s policy  also, 
Said  encouraged  European  immigration  to 
Egypt,  and  surrounded  himself  with  European 
employes  in  the  various  administrations — chief- 
ly French  and  English,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  nationalities — and  by  removing  many 
of  the  restrictions  on  commerce  imposed  by 
Abbas,  gave  a new  impulse  both  to  the  agri- 
culture and  the  trade  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  a new  era  for 
Egypt*  and  to  have  made  the  second  step  in  its 
revival,  as  his  great  father  had  made  the  first. 
What  Mehemet  Ali  created,  Said  perfected; 
while  under  Abbas  the  movement  was  retro- 
grade, and  Egypt  experienced  a relapse  in  the 
direction  of  barbarism  and  the  stubborn  jxtssiv- 
ism  of  Turkish  government. 

Abbas  may  be  regarded,  in  the  Egyptian 
line,  what  the  Emperor  Julian  (surnamed  the 
Apostate)  was  in  the  Roman,  for  what  the  last 
sought  to  do  for  Paganism,  the  first  strove  to 
accomplish  for  Islamism ; and  the  failure  of  both 
was  equally  signal.  Yet  the  contrast  is  unjust 
to  Julian,  who  was  a man  of  high  culture,  strong 
intellect,  and  spotless  private  life ; in  all  which 
points  his  unconscious  Egyptian  imitator  was 
deficient. 

l^i  imitation  of  his  great  father,  Said  Pacha 
at  first  courted  publicity,  gave  open  audience 
to  all  who  sought  him,  and  was  more  easy  of 
access  than  European  monarchs — not  to  men- 
tion the  Sultan,  who  is  almost  hermetically 
sealed  up  in  his  harem  or  palaces,  and  only 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  “ the  Faithful”  when  he 
rides  to  mosque  on  Friday. 

The  etiquette  of  St&mboul  is,  that  the  Sal- 
tan, except  on  the  occasion  of  public  reception 
of  embassadors,  should  be  always  alone;  isola- 
tion is  the  price  of  his  grandeur,  and  no  one  is 
deemed  so  nearly  equal  to  the  “ Head  of  the 
Faith”  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  association.  Ab- 
bas had  sought  to  imitate  the  Stamboul  regime. 
Said  swept  all  those  cobwebs  away  with  the  be- 
som of  a reformer,  and  adopted  the  habitudes 
as  well  as  the  ceremonials  of  the  European 
courts  in  that  which  he  established.  For  he 
introduced  the  plan  of  giving  festivities  on  a 
most  princely  scale,  including  both  his  own 
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pachas,  beys,  and  high  officials,  as  w ell  as  prom- 
inent Europeans,  and  the  foreign  consuls-gen- 
eral  and  consular  corps,  in  his  hospitalities. 
The  gates  of  the  palace  of  Ras  el  Tin,  at  this 
early  period  of  his  reign,  were  ever  open, 
though  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  with  a strong 
force  of  his  mounted  body-guard  always  on 
doty,  more  as  a pageant,  however,  than  a pro- 
tection. Through  those  gates  the  visitor  pass- 
ed up  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a lofty 
hall,  paved  with  squares  of  tesselated  marble, 
with  a high  gloss  dome  throwing  down  light 
from  above.  Through  thiS  hall  he  passed  into 
an  ante-room,  the  first  of  a long  suit  of  splen- 
didly-furnished apartments,  presenting  a long 
vista  of  lamps,  divans  covered  with  rich  silk 
brocades,  and  a melange  of  Eastern  and  West- 
ern furniture — all  of  the  costliest  kinds.  He 
who  has  visited  Versailles,  and  looked  down  the 
long  range  of  apartmentB  leading  to  the  ball- 
room there,  may  imagine  this,  its  Eastern 
counterpart,  only  that  the  latter  presented  far 
the  most  brilliant  coup-d'ail \ and  boasted  the 
richest  and  costliest  furniture,  with  the  Oriental 
tinge. 

The  floors  of  the  grand  reception-room  were 
composed  of  squares  of  cedar  inlaid  with  ivory 
or  pearl,  the  effect  of  which  was  very  beautiful, 
almost  pictorial.  Long  narrow  strips  of  Per- 
sian carpeting  indicated  the  pathway  across 
from  room  to  room,  and  Persian  rugs  were 
placed  before  each  divan,  or  rather  sofa,  for  the 
furniture  was  more  European  than  Eastern. 
Another  variation  from  Eastern  habits  was  ob- 
servable in  the  portraits  of  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  different  members  of  his  family,  which  hung 
round  the  reception-room — the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  face  being  considered 
irreligious  by  strict  Mussulmans. 

In  the  room  adjoining  the  inner  reception- 
room  was  a small  chamber,  in  which  Mehemet 
Ali  used  to  sleep.  In  it  was  to  be  seen  the 
state  bed,  ordered  from  Paris,  supported  on 
massive  silver  pillars  eight  feet  high,  and  as 
thick  as  a man’s  leg — a mere  show-bed,  how- 
ever— covered  with  rich  damask  embroidered 
in  gold,  on  which  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else 
probably,  ever  slept,  since  Mehemet  Ali  always, 
from  early  habit,  slept  on  the  floor,  in  true  Turk- 
ish fashion,  and  Said  preferred  a less  stately 
and  more  comfortable  French  bed,  being  luxu- 
rious in  his  personal  habits,  having  been  born 
prince. 

In  the  ante-room  the  visitor  found  one  of 
the  ushers,  splendidly  dressed  in  Oriental  cos- 
tume, liis  jacket  stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  who 
took  his  name,  and  informed  him  whether  the 
Viceroy  was  then  giving  public  reception  or 
not.  If  already  known  to  the  Viceroy,  or  hav- 
ing any  business,  or  even  a petition  to  present, 
another  official  was  consulted,  who,  after  hear- 
ing the  stranger’s  name  and  the  object  of  his 
visit,  inquired  the  Viceroy’s  pleasure  thereon, 
and  generally  admitted  the  visitor  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Said  himself,  preceding  and  announ- 
cing him.  None  but  the  console-general  or  the 


consuls  were  invited  to  sit  in  the  Viceroy’s  pres- 
ence. The  visitor  on  entering  made  his  obei- 
sance by  saluting  either  in  Eastern  or  in  Frank 
fashion,  stood  still,  and  awaited  the  Viceroy’s 
request  that  he  would  explain  the  object  of  his 
visit.  He  usually  found  the  Viceroy  attended 
by  half  a dozen  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  all 
in  bright  bluejackets  embroidered  in  gold — the 
Viceroy  sitting  in  Turkish  fashion  on  his  divan, 
also  in  Oriental  dress,  the  red  fez  cap  on  his 
head;  some  of  his  high  officials  standing  on 
each  side  of  him  with  fans  to  keep  off  the  flies 
from  his  august  countenance. 

* The  stranger,  who  had  fancied  a Turk  must 
be  almost  a black  man,  modeled  on  the  popu- 
lar representation  of  the  Moor  that  Shakspeare 
drew,  was  ever  surprised  to  see  in  this  Egyptian 
Viceroy  a counterpart  of  the  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  in  complexion,  beard,  face, 
and  figure ; and  the  similarity  in  character*  man- 
ner, and  temper  was  equally  striking;  though  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  its  moral  aspects, 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Turk,  who 
in  every  thing  but  creed  was  much  the  better 
practical  Christian  of  the  two,  even  as  regarded 
multiplicity  of  wives. 

Said  Pacha  was  of  a fair,  ruddy  complexion, 
with  red  beard  and  hair,  the  latter  of  which  was 
always  shaven  in  Turkish  fashion.  His  feat- 
ures were  regular,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  frank  and  noble,  his  figure  symmetrical, 
though  on  a grand  scale,  and  indicating  im- 
mense strength,  until  increasing  corpulence 
marred  both  face  and  figure  in  later  years. 
His  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and,  unlike 
most  Turks,  he  did  not  keep  them  habitually 
half  closed,  and  avoid  a direct  glance  at  his 
interlocutor,  but  looked  straight  into  the  face 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Those  eyes  had  none  of  the  lazy  languor  of 
the  Turk,  but  flashed  with  fun,  or  blazed  with 
anger,  as  the  varying  mood  of  his  excitable  tem- 
per moved  him.  His  conversational  power  and 
readiness  of  repartee  were  entirely  French,  and 
indicated  the  training  and  culture  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  was  one  of  the  readiest  men  I have 
ever  conversed  with,  when  his  mind  was  at  ease 
and  in  a good  mood.  Liberal  to  prodigality, 
generous  to  a fault,  and  full  of  warm  impulses, 
his  confidence  was  abused  and  his  liberality 
preyed  upon,  until,  like  all  princes,  he  was 
taught  to  distrust  and  scorn  the  mass  of  those 
surrounding  him,  who  (awned  on  and  flattered, 
only  to  deceive  and  plunder  him.  But,  after  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  with- 
out being  blind  to  his  faults,  I can  say  with 
truth  that,  in  a widely  varied  experience  of 
men  and  countries,  I have  met  with  no  nobler 
and  more  generous  nature  than  his,  warped  as 
it  may  have  been  in  his  latter  days,  and  soured 
by  the  ingratitude  and  the  treachery  of  those 
on  whom  he  'lavished  favors.  In  his  early 
prime,  before  he  had  tasted  the  bitters  as  well 
as  the  sweets  of  power  and  absolute  rule,  he 
was  a model  monarch,  as  well  as  a truly  noble 
man,  in  mind  and  manner  as  well  as  personal 
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presence.  He  spoke  French  like  a Parisian, 
understood  English  and  Italian,  and  of  course 
was  a Turkish  and  Arabia  scholar — the  Turk- 
ish being  the  high  court  language  of  Egypt,  as 
well  as  of  Constantinople,  with  his  own  people, 
thoagh  the  French  was  the  court  language  for 
conference  with  or  dispatches  to  the  foreign 
agents,  and  that  used  in  their  diplomatic  com- 
munications to  each  other.  The  language,  how- 
ever, used  in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  con- 
sulates, where  courts  were  held  regularly  for  the 
trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  was  the  Ital- 
ian— many  advocates  of  that  nation  having  lu- 
crative practice  at  Alexandria. 

I have  described  the  informal  audiences  giv- 
en by  the  Viceroy.  The  formal  receptions  on 
the  arrival  and  reception  of  a new  consul-gen- 
eral, or  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  ceremo- 
ny or  fete,  were  very  imposing,  and  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  even  in  France  un- 
der Napoleon  III.,  relatively  speaking.  Thus, 
when  the  Viceroy  conceived  the  idea  of  found- 
ing a city  at  the  point  on  the  Nile  where  it  is 
spanned  by  the  magnificent  Barrage,  or  break- 
water of  the  Nile,  which  cost  three  or  four  mill- 
ions of  pounds  to  construct — commenced  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  continued,  though  never  quite 
completed,  by  his  successors — he  made  a grand 
fete,  which  I shall  briefly  describe. 

All  the  agents  of  foreign  governments,  all  the 
leading  European  merchants,  were  invited,  and 
aH  the  leading  pachas  and  beys  were  com- 
manded to  come  to  this  f§te,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  and  nights.  The  consular 
corps,  and  some  of  his  friends,  were  invited  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  Viceroy ; and  on  coming 
up  the  river  in  their  dahabieha , or  Nile  boats, 
found  tents  prepared  for  their  accommodation, 
and  obsequious  officials,  who  had  orders  to 
supply  them  three  times  a day  with  an  abund- 
ance of  food,  and  of  choice  wines  of  every  qual- 
ity as  well.  These  stewards  came  regularly  to 
take  down  in  writing  their  requisitions,  and 
provide  without  stint  or  limit  for  the  consuls- 
general  and  their  numerous  suits  nnd  friendly 
visitors. 

The  Viceroy  himself  occupied  a magnificent 
tent,  where  at  stated  hours  he  received  visitors 
and  entertained  them.  Booths  were  erected, 
in  which  all  day  and  all  night  might  be  wit- 
nessed the  feats  of  the  jugglers  and  the  dancing 
women  of  the  country ; and  the  droning  chant 
of  the  singing  girls,  accompanied  by  the  monot- 
onous music  of  the  darabuka  (fish-skin  drum), 
the  ear-piercing  squeaks  of  the  reed  fife,  or  the 
tum-tum  of  the  raaby  or  native  guitar,  rose  up, 
“most  musical  and  melancholy,”  upon  the  air. 
Feats  of  horsemanship,  and  the  mimic  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  Arab  horsemen  hnrl  the 
reed  at  each  other,  and  exhibit  their  nmrvelous 
skill,  equaled  only  by  our  Comanche  Indians, 
whom  they  closely  resemble  in  appearance, 
were  also  going  on  incessantly  on  an  open  plain 
near  by,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  dust  under 
those  rainless  skies ; and  the  beggars  on  horse- 
back, such  as  Solomon  taw,  in  the  person  of 


the  ragged  Bedouins,  mounted  on  priceless 
horses,  and  clad  in  one  priceless  garment  also, 
in  another  seuse,  performed  feats  such  as  no 
circus  ever  displayed  on  its  sawdust  arena.  At 
night,  brilliant  displays  of  those  matchless  East- 
ern fire-works  lit  up  the  scene;  and  we  sot 
smoking  and  sipping  coffee  and  sherbets  in  the 
grand  tegt  of  the  Viceroy,  aud  looking  out  on 
the  bright,  fiery  meteors  of  the  show,  or  turning 
our  eyes  upward  to  the  bright,  unwinking,  lus- 
trous lamps  hung  high  in  the  Eastern  heaven, 
from  whose  clear  dome  of  azure  hangs  not  down 
one  single  cloud  to  obstruct  those  starry  splen- 
dors from  planets  large  and  Juminous  as  lesser 
moons. 

The  tents  were  pitched  near  the  river,  and 
on  our  return  to  our  dahabiehs,  on  which  we 
slept,  as  more  comfortable  than  the  tents,  we 
would  be  soothed  to  slumber  by  the  monoto- 
nous murmur  of  old  Father  Nile,  as  he  rolled 
placidly  down,  whispering  among  his  reeds ; to 
be  at  sunrise  awakened  by  the  martial  music 
which  the  Viceroy  loved,  and  which  sounded 
the  reveille  at  that  fresh  and  balmy  hour.  In 
the  East  people  retire  early  to  rest,  and  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  tftose  that  are  not 
matutinal  elsewhere  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  be  so  in  the  East ; for  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  freshest  hours  of  the  day  are  those  between 
daybreak  and  9 a.m.,  before  the  sun  has  as- 
serted his  full  dominion  over  the  land,  on  which 
he  bestows  his  most  continuous  smile. 

Said  Pacha  was  much  possessed  by  a mili- 
tary mania ; he  loved  “ the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,”  and  its  parade  as  well, 
and  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  recruiting, 
drill,  and  equipment  of  his  soldiers.  He  large- 
ly increased  the  number  of  his  army,  and  great- 
ly improved  its  personnel  and  discipline  also; 
and  in  addition  to  his  regular  force  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  in  baggy  breeches 
and  jackets  of  white  with  metal  buttons,  he 
had  also  several  fancy  troops  of  horse,  equipped 
in  costumes  adopted  from  former  days.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  troops  was  one  of 
gigantic  Nubians,  clad  from  head  to  heel  in 
chain  armor,  and  their  black  Dongola  barbs  as 
well,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Crusaders ; a grim 
troop  they  looked  with  their  jet  black  barbs  and 
jet  black  faces,  with  rolling  white  eyes  and 
rattling  chain  armor!  Another  troop  had  on 
bright  brass  helmets,  and  shone  afar  off  in  glit- 
tering breast  and  back  plates  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  it  seemed  only  by  a special  mercy  of  Allah 
that  every  man  of  them  had  not  perished  by 
sun-stroke  in  that  burning  clime.  Yet  the 
Crusaders  survived  a similar  trial,  and  they 
were  not  “to  the  manner  born,”  nor  bred  up 
in  those  fervid  climes ; so  our  African  friends 
doubtless  did  not  need  our  sympathies. 

And  so  for  three  days  and  nights  this  royal 
revel  went  on — hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
flocking  to  the  spot  day  after  day,  of  all  colors, 
creeds,  and  every  variety  of  picturesque  rag- 
coveringV — the  open  hand  of  the  Viceroy  dis- 
tributing abundant  food  to  all  comers,  and  a 
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clond  of  smoke  from  nargileh  and  chibouque 
rising  up  from  the  spot,  like  incense  from  an 
altar,  all  the  time ; for  every  man,  however  poor, 
had  his  pipe  of  some  kind,  and  the  tobacco  to 
bum  in  it,  that  being  the  Eastern  man’s  first 
and  greatest  want,  beyond  even  food  or  clothes 
— the  one  indispensable  thing,  his  substitute  for 
the  American  44  mixed  drink,”  for  l}e  drinks 
water  only,  by  the  Prophet’s  command  and  his 
own  simple  taste. 

And  then  the  Viceroy’s  tents  were  struck, 
the  martial  music  sounded ; accompanied  by  his 
army  he  moved  on  to  Cairo,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  motley  crowd  which  had  made 
a temporary  city  in  the  sandy  solitude  melted 
away  from  the  spot,  leaving  scarcely  a trace  be- 
hind of  the  busy  and  crowded  scene  and  throng- 
ing multitudes  that  had  made  brief  holiday  there 
and  caused  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Just  before  departing  the  Viceroy  invited  all 
the  consuls-general  of  the  Great  Powers  to  his 
tent  to  take  conge,  and,  after  the  usual  com- 
pliments, pipes,  and  coffee,  presented  each  a 
large  silver  medal,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
struck  off’  at  the  royal  mint  in  commemoration 
of  the  festival  an<f  the  founding  of  the  new'  city, 
as  a souvenir  of  the  event.  This  medal  was 
about  six  inches  in  circumference ; on  the  one 
side  was  a plan  of  the  Barrage ; on  the  reverse 
an  inscription  in  Arabic,  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  on  that  date  Said  Pasha  had  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  city. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the 
projected  city  was  soon  abandoned,  and  its  cor- 
ner-stone, laid  by  Said,  may  represent  one  of 
those  proverbial  stones  w'hich  are  said  to  pave 
the  lower  regions;  the  pageant  described  was 
the  most  substantial  thing  about  the  enterprise. 

But  he  gave  more  formal  entertainments  still, 
quite  in  defiance  of  old  Turkish  prejudices  and 
usages.  He  gave  great  public  dinners  at  his 
palaces,  to  which  he  invited  as  many  as  five 
hundred  guests,  of  all  nationalities. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  hall  would  be  a raised 
table,  at  which  the  Viceroy  and  the  consuls-gen- 
eral sat  alone,  with  a few'  of  his  highest  and  most 
favored  Egyptian  officials,  such  as  his  Minister 
of  War  and  of  Foreign  Affairs — for  he  had  reg- 
ular Cabinet  officers  at  the  head  of  each  branch 
of  administration,  some  of  whom  were  Arme- 
nian Christians,  some  French  and  English  ren- 
egades, and  others  Turks,  but  seldom  native 
Egyptians. 

At  this  higher  table  the  entire  service  at  ev- 
ery remove  was  of  gold — plates,  forks,  spoons — 
no  baser  metal  was  used  or  allowed  to  appear — 
and  the  candelabra  were  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  The  dinners  were  served  in  the  Frank 
style  altogether.  Stretching  down  below,  on  a 
lower  level,  w'as  the  long  table  at  which  the  oth- 
er guests  were  seated,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred — European  alternating  with  native — 
the  contrast  in  costume  and  appearance  being 
very  striking.  At  the  right  hand  of  each  Eu- 
ropean were  placed  bottles  of  wine — none  near 
the  natives,  who  did  not  drink,  in  public  at  least, 


except  in  some  rare  instances.  The  Viceroy 
himself  enjoyed  French  cookery,  and  did  not 
stint  Champagne.  Many  Turks  drink  ale  and 
Champagne,  insisting  that  the  Prophet  forbade 
the  use  only  of  44  nebeet,”  or  red  wine;  and  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  reader  will  remember 
the  injunction,  44  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red,”  which  certainly  seems  to  give  color  to 
the  Mussulman  gloss  upon  the  text  of  the  Koran. 

The  Babel  of  languages  at  these  feasts  may 
be  imagined  ; but  Said  Pacha  was  really  a good 
entertainer,  and  an  equally  good  conversation- 
alist, and  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  these  feasts, 
w'hich  were  served  up  in  regular  French  style, 
and  prepared  by  admirable  French  cooks. 

These  state  dinners  were  given  chiefly  at  his 
palace  at  Cairo,  situated  on  .the  bank  of  the 
Nile ; and  the  harem  apartments,  where  dwelt 
the  Princess  (the  Sitta  Khaum)  and  her  women, 
formed  a wing  of  that  palace.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  this  favorite  wife  of  Said  Pacha,  who 
took  the  rank  and  assumed  the  state  of  a queen, 
to  invite  the  wives  of  the  consuls-general  to 
dine  with  her  at  the  same  time ; and  I have 
been  told  that  while  our  banquets  w'ere  going 
on  bright  eyes  w'ere  watching  the  scene  from  a 
lattice  above,  where  the  Princess  and  her  fair 
visitors  could  see  without  being  seen,  and  freely 
criticise  the  men  and  things  below. 

Although  the  Mussulman  law  legalizes  the 
possession  of  four  wives  at  a time,  and  custom 
sanctions  the  addition  of  as  many  4 4 hand-maids” 
as  the  happy  proprietor  may  choose  to  purchase, 
the  children  of  whom  are  liberally  allowed  to  be 
considered  legitimate,  yet  there  is  always  one 
acknowledged  head  of  the  house — the  favorite 
wife  for  the  time  being.  In  the  Viceroy’s 
household  this  favored  one  is  termed  the  44  Sit- 
ta Khaum,”  or  great  lady — the  same  title  given 
the  priucesses  .of  the  blood  royal — and  she  is 
queen  of  the  country,  and  never  displaced, 
even  though  she  fail  in  wdiat  in  the  East  is 
regarded  the  one  great  duty  of  woman,  and 
bears  her  lord  no  children.  Such  w*as  the 
case  with  the  wife  of  £aid  Pachn,  who  never 
bore  him  children — his  only  son  being  the  issue 
of  a Circassian  slave,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  next  to  that  of  the  Princess  for  having 
given  him  an  heir.  The  Princess  herself  was 
said  to  be  a lovely  w’oman,  both  in  face  and  fig- 
ure, and  her  character  and  intelligence  were  ex- 
ceptionally high.  She  was  a poetess  and  a mu- 
sician also,  but  spoke  or  understood  no  Euro- 
pean language.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  with  the  exception  of  these  invited  ladies 
above,  no  women  figured  at  these  vice-regal 
fetes,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  still  continu- 
ing complete  in  Egypt  in  spite  of  the  reforms 
and  the  innovations  introduced  in  that  kingdom. 
Alone  of  all  Mussulmans  the  Sultan  is  interdicted 
from  marriage.  He  can  only  have  mistresses, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  designated  by  the  title 
of  princesses,  and  take  rank  as  first,  second, 
and  third,  and  so  on ; and  all  his  children  are 
regarded  as  legitimate.  Every  other  son  of  Is- 
lam is  by  law  allowed  four  legal  wives,  and  an 
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unlimited  number  of  female  slaves,  as  his  ca- 
price or  his  means  may  dictate.  This  exclusion 
of  the  Sultan  from  contracting  the  rite  of  matri- 
mony arises  from  the  idea  of  his  superiority  to 
all  inferior  human  beings,  after  he  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  44  head  of  the  faith.  ” 
He  is  the  spiritual  as  well  os  the  temporal  head 
of  Islam,  just  as  to  a lesser  degree  the  Czar  of 
Russia  is  to  the  Greek  Christian  Church. 

The  Egyptian  viceroys  not  claiming  to  pos- 
sess this  spiritual  function,  occupy  a lower 
grade ; and  it  was  an  affectation  in  Stamboul 
for  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  all  communications 
to  its  Egyptian  vassal,  to  style  him  only  44  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Egypt,”  not  Viceroy ; until 
very  recently  Ismail  Pacha,  the  reigning  Vice- 
roy, by  a mighty  bribe  bought  the  title  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  king,  and  obtained  a change  in 
the  succession  in  favor  of  his  son  from  the  reign- 
ing Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz. 

Said  Pacha  intrigued  much  and  spent  large 
sums  of  money  at  Constantinople  to  achieve 
the  same  results ; but  either  his  liberality  or 
the  wants  of  the  Sultan . were  not  then  so 
great,  and  he  expended  vast  sums  and  made 
magnificent  presents  to  be  repaid  only  by  emp- 
ty promises,  which  kept  alive  while  they  mock- 
ed his  hopes. 

His  son  Toussoun,  & very  pretty  and  intelli- 
gent boy,  he  was  very  fond  of ; and  I have  often 
seen  him  evince  much  paternal  pride  in  talking 
with  or  of  him.  He  was  not  a debauched  or  a 
dissolute  man  in  his  habits,  and  set  an  example 
in  his  domestic  life  to  his  pachas  and  subjects, 
which,  I regret  to  say,  few  of  them  followed ; 
since  licentiousness  is  usually  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  in  the  East ; screened,  however, 
from  public  gaze  by  the  impenetrable  privacy 
of  Oriental  life,  to  which  the  closely-veiled  har- 
em affords  its  convenient  screen. 

In  public  affairs  he  was  as  busy  as  in  enter- 
tainments. He  relaxed  many  of  the  restrictions 
on  foreign  commerce  which  the  narrow-minded 
Abbas  had  imposed ; he  revised  the  oppressive 
system  of  taxation  which  ground  the  faces  of 
the  laboring  poor,  and  never  plundered  the  rich  ; 
he  checked  abuses  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  punished  nnjust  judges,  or  the  oppress- 
ing pachas  in  the  provinces,  when  he  detected 
them.  He  relieved  the  fellah,  or  agricultural 
laborer,  from  the  exactions  and  imposts  levied 
on  him  by  his  predecessor.  He  went  further, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  independent  labor- 
ers these  fellahs,  before  treated  only  a & 

u The  mass  of  bones  anfl  muscles, 

Framed  to  till  the  soil  a few  brief  yam's. 

Then  rot  unnamed  beneath  it,” 

by  allowing  them  to  become  proprietors  as  well 
as  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  was  the  first  step 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  emancipation  of 
this  class — slaves  in  every  thing  but  name — who 
were  not  allowed  even  to  change  their  residence 
from  one  village  to  another  without  special  per- 
mission, rarely  granted ; and  who  were  forced 
into  military  .service  by  a process  similar  to  the 
impressment  of  sailors  formerly  practiced  in  En- 


gland. I have  often  passed  on  the  road,  in  the 
time  of  Abbas,  numbers  of  these  fellahs  driven 
along  by  soldiers,  and  seen  them  chained  to- 
gether, with  a heavy  log  of  wood  depending 
from  the  chain,  just  impressed  for  the  army. 

Said  Pacha  adopted  a system  of  regular  re- 
cruiting, and  gave  regular  pay  to  his  soldiers, 
permitting  them  to  return  home  after  their 
three  years’  conscription  had  expired.  He  also 
allowed  the  fellahs  to  become  land-owners,  and 
did  for  them  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  Czar  of  Russia  did  for  his  serfs,  whose  con- 
dition was  very  similar  to  theirs.  He  made 
strenuous  efforts,  also,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade 
from  the  interior  and  the  Red  Sea  in  negro 
slaves;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  several 
instances  which  fell  within  my  own  knowledge, 
when  he  had  confiscated  a cargo  of  these  44  con- 
trabands” he  converted  the  males  into  involun- 
tary recruits  for  his  army,  and  sent  the  females 
into  service  in  the  harems — which,  however, 
they  doubtless  preferred  to  returning  to  their 
own  homes,  to  be  kidnapped  and  sold  again  by 
their  affectionate  parents. 

The  44  man  and  brother,”  as  well  as  the  sister, 
has  a hard  time  of  it  »in  the  family  circle  in 
Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  or  Nubia,  and  is  ever  re- 
luctant to  return  home  when  the  choice  is  al- 
lowed. And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
one  word  in  relation  to  the  great  point  in  which 
Eastern  slaver}”  differs  from  that  44  institution” 
as  it  had  been  established  in  the  West,  and  still 
languiBhingly  lives  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  after  its 
abolition  in  the  United  States. 

The  negro  in  the  East  is  entirely  a domestic, 
not  an  agriAltural  laborer ; he  is  employed  ex  * 
clusively  in  the  house,  not  in  the  fields,  and  is 
petted  and  pampered,  and  has  generally  a very 
easy  time  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  un- 
happy class  who  are  made  the  guardians  of  the 
harems,  and  who  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  they  are  made  pipe-bearers,  body  serv- 
ants, or  house  servants,  and  well  clad  and  cared 
for,  and  grow  sleek,  fat,  and  insolent.  The 
agricultural  laborers,  as  before  stated,  are  the 
fellahs  or  native  peasants,  who  are  copper-col- 
ored, not  black,  and  who  neither  in  feature  nor 
physical  or  mental  conformation  resemble  the 
negro.  The  slavery  in  Egypt  was  never  de- 
pendent on  caste  or  color  ; for  a female  Greek 
slave,  formerly  purchased  for  a small  sum  at 
Alexandria,  is  now  the  wife  of  a well-known 
French  embassador,  and  a queen  of  fashion  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  European  courts.  A 
slave,  too,  was  the  mother  of  Said  himself,  but 
she  was  a Circassian  woman;  and  slavery  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  fills  the  houses  and  im- 
proves the  population  of  the  great  cities4y  the 
infusion  of  the  fresh  Georgian  and  Circassian 
blood  into  the  withered  trunk  of  Islam,  like 
new  sap  causing  the  old  tree  to  bloom  and  blos- 
som again  with  renewed  life.  The  negro  in 
Africa  is  the  same  thoughtless  creature,  the 
same  grown-up  child  that  he  is  here ; and  al- 
though no  barrier  of  race  or  color  is  regarded 
as  a bar  to  promotion  in  the  East,  yet  the  high- 
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est  positions  he  is  generally  found  filling  there 
arc  in  the  guardianship  of  the  harem  and  in 
domestic  service,  or  as  a common  soldier.  In 
all  my  long  Eastern  experience  I never  saw  the 
genuine  negro  filling  any  high  position  in  the 
state — for  the  Abyssinian  is  not  a negro,  either 
in  featnres  or  configuration  of  head  or  form. 
Whether  any  of  this  race  are  members  of  the 
“ Parliament”  Ismail  Pacha  has  lately  con- 
voked in  imitation  of  European  forms  I do  not 
know,  but  think  it  improbable  from  my  previous 
experience. 

By  one  of  those  curious  inconsistencies  which 
characterize  human  nature  everywhere,  Abbas, 
while  trying  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  Islam, 
and  keep  up  old  Eastern  usages  as  opposed  to 
European,  allowed  his  officials,  if  it  pleased 
them,  to  wear  the  Stamboul  or  Frank  dress, 
and  had  his  soldiers  also  arrayed  in  a mongrel 
Frank  costume  called  the  Nizam. 

Said  Pacha,  who  took  the  opposite  policy, 
strictly  enforced  the  adoption  of  the  Eastern 
oostume  in  his  court,  wore  it  habitually  himself, 
and  put  all  his  soldiers  in  baggy  breeches  as 
well.  He  attempted  to  establish,  and  vehe- 
mently asserted,  an  Egyptian  nationality  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Turkish  or  the  Eu- 
ropean ; and  even  the  European  merchants, 
who  sought  to  play  the  courtier  with  him,  had 
to  wear  the  red  fez  cap  when  visiting  him. 
This  was  carried  so  far  that  I have  even  seen 
the  consuls  of  some  of  the  smaller  Powers,  who 
were  merchants  and  speculators  as  well,  adopt 
the  same  badge  in  true  courtier-like  style ; for, 
of  all  symbols  in  the  East,  the  hat — the  unsug- 
gestive  stove-pipe  hat  we  .wear — i#the  unmis- 
takable emblem  of  the  European  and  the 
Christian — the  badge  of  the  alien  in  race  and 
religion. 

Every  one  knows  how  picturesque  and  grace- 
ful the  Eastern  costume  is,  with  its  loose^  flow- 
ing folds,  its  bright  colors,  its  rich  embroider}’, 
its  soft  shawls  and  red  tarboosh,  relieved  by  the 
takea  or  inner  skull-cap  of  snowy  whiteness. 
Added  to  these  the  jewel  -hilted  Damascus 
cimeter  suspended  by  its  silken  cord,  and  the 
Eastern  cavalier  may  well  deride  the  costume 
of  the  Frank,  which,  though  in  his  court  suit 
stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  makes  the  wearer 
look  lean,  angular,  and  undignified  in  its  tight 
and  straitened  proportions  and  meagre  outline. 

I have  witnessed  the  galas  and  participated 
in  the  ceremonials  of  European  courts,  but 
they  present  a sorry  show  when  compared  witji 
similar  pageants  in  the  East ; and  not  even  the 
Tuileries  can  vie  with  some  of  those  receptions 
given  by  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  in  the  palace  on 
the  NUe,  either  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the 
halls  of  reception  within,  or  the  reflected  light 
of  innumerable  colored  lamps  without,  which 
illuminated  the  river  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
gardens,  faint  with  the  perfume  of  exotics,  on 
the  other;  and  when  you  entered  those  halls 
of  dazzling  light,  and  saw  the  Viceroy  in  his 
rich  robes  of  state,  glittering  with  gems  and 
costly  stones,  from  the  aigrette  of  diamonds 


worth  a king's  ransom  on  his  red  tarboosh, 
down  to  the  great  ruby  which  glowed  like  fire 
on  his  finger,  with  the  port  and  presence  of  one 
bom  to  rule,  you  could  not  but  admit  that  he 
looked  every  inch  a king.  Ranged  beside  him 
were  his  pachas,  beys,  generals,  and  ministers— 
all  richly,  nay,  gorgeously  attired,  also  in  East- 
ern costumes,  stifif  with  cloth  of  gold,  while  the 
European  agents,  in  their  uniforms  richly  em- 
broidered also,  with  court-swords  at  their  sides, 
gave  the  charm  of  contrast  to  the  scene. 

At  intervals  bright  rockets  would  shoot  up 
into  the  sky  from  the  water  or  the  gardens, 
and  suddenly  bright  and  continuous  displays 
of  fire-works  would  be  made.  On  one  occasion . 
I remember  a representation  of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  was  planned  by  an  ambitious  Greek 
pyrotechnist,  and  a mimic  town  was  built  up  to 
be  destroyed — the  representation  in  the  open 
air  lasting  full  two  hours,  and  consuming  not 
only  the  wood  of  which  the  model  city  was  con- 
structed, but  a very  large  amount  of  the  Vice- 
roy’s gold  also.  The  lucky  artist  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a large  fortune  on  the  ashes  of  this 
second  Pompeii.  But  ordinarily  the  fire-works 
wrere  not  on  so  elaborate  a scale,  although  su- 
perior to  those  which  excite  our  admiration  in 
Europe  or  America. 

From  the  river  and  from  the  gardens  floated 
in  the  melodious  strains  of  the  European  bands, 
whose  music  the  Viceroy  had  the  taste  to  pre- 
fer to  the  native  music,  though  ever  and  anon 
the  wild,  monotonous  beat  of  the  darabuka, 
accompanied  by  the  chanting  song  of  the  na- 
tive minstrels,  might  also  be  heard  from  the 
caugia  or  dahabieh  passing  up  or  down  river, 
reminding  the  listener  that  these  revels  were 
being  held  on  the  banks  of  that  river  which  is 
older  than  history.  • 

To  the  stranger  within  those  hospitable  gates, 
gazing  in  mingled  admiration  and  wonder  on 
this  brilliant  scene,  and  fancying  almost  that  it 
was  an  Aladdin's  hail  in  which  he  stood,  sud- 
denly to  dissolve  like  a dream  and  fade  away, 
leaving  no  wreck  behind,  one  w'ant  was  felt, 
one  .void  experienced.  It  w*as,  indeed,  almost 
like  an  Eastern  vision  within,  and  a primitive 
paradise  without ; but  the  wanderer  from  other 
lands,  while  gazing  upon  all  these  wondrous 
things  so  new  and  so  lovely  to  him,  felt  there 
was  one  thing  w anting  to  complete  it — even  as 
did  old  Father  Adam  before  he  found  his  Eve. 
There  was  no  woman  there — that  refining  and 
softening  influence  was  not  visible.  The  soft 
voices,  bright  eyes,  and  lovely  faces  and  forms, 
which  elsewhere  would  have  added  sweeter 
music,  softer  light,  and  more  soul-subduing  in- 
fluences, this  great  prince,  with  all  his  power, 
dare  not  summon  to  grace  his  festival. 

Eastern  etiquette  and  inexorable  custom, 
stronger  than  written  laws,  more  potential  than 
princes,  forbade  her  presence  in  snch  a scene ; 
and  the  enchantment  was  thus  rendered  incom- 
plete by  the  absence  of  the  sole  sorceress,  who 
can  witch  away  the  selfishness  of  the  sterner 
sex,  qnd  make  them  for  a while,  by  her  fascina- 
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don,  forget  themselves.  This  is  the  salient  pe- 
culiarity of  all  Eastern  f£tes  to  the  Western 
man,  and  in  consequence  of  that  omission  the 
amusements  of  the  guests  are  greatly  restricted 
— since  there  can  neither  be  dancing  as  at  our 
balls,  music  and  singing  as  at  soirees  musicales , 
nor  any  pleasure  in 

41 A seat  on  a silken  sofa 
B j the  light  of  a chandelier," 

• 

when  a bearded  visage  and  manly  form  occupy 
the  place  beside  you,  and  the  whispers  indulged 
in  are  of  intrigues  unallied  to  love. 

I can  recall  but  one  exception  to  this  exclu- 
sion of  the  fairer  half  of  creation,  and  I remem- 
ber well  the  novel  excitement  which  was  af- 
forded at  one  of  these  entertainments  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  element  of  female 
presence  in  our  midst,  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  Viceroy  and  some  of  the  constils-gen- 
eral  were  sitting  together  on  a small  balcony 
of  the  palace  witnessing  th%fire-works,  and  the 
outer  crowd  of  spectators  was  very  dense,  press- 
ing up  to  the  steps.  In  the  very  front  of  the 
crowd  was  the  unusual  apparition  of  several 
European  women,  dressed  iu  their  traveling 
costumes,  and  escorted  by  their  male  compan- 
ions, in  wide-awake  hats,  shooting-jackets,  and 
the  dust-stained  garments  of  Oriental  travel. 
One  of  the  ladies  was  recognized  by  one  of  the 
consuls-general,  who  bowed  and  spoke  to  her. 
The  Viceroy,  turning  to  him  quickly,  said: 
“ One  of  your  compatriots — one  of  your  friends  I 
—invite  her  and  her  companions  in.  The  sight 
may  amuse  them.”  The  expression  of  the  Vice- 
roy’s wish  was  a command.  The  consul-gen- 
eral could  only  obey  the  courteous  mandate, 
though  much  confused  at  the  contretemps. 

The  fair  invaders,  nothing  loth,  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  entered  the  palace,  and 
strolled  through  the  bright  scene,  affording  a 
curious  contrast,  in  their  dusty  dresses  and  gen- 
eral deshabille,  to  all  that  surrounded  them. 
The  incident  seemed  greatly  to  amuse  the 
Pacha,  but  he  evidently  formed  a low  estimate 
of  both  the  beauty  and  the  modesty  of  the  inr 
trepid  dames  who  thus  trampled  on  Eastern 
prejudices  and  vice-regal  etiquette. 

The  toleration  accorded  by  the  Viceroy  to 
this  daring  sally  was  not  shared  in  by  the  crowd 
of  spectators  outside,  who  indulged  in  loud 
comments,  happily  not  intelligible  to  the  in- 
trepid damsels  or  their  escort,  because  couched 
in  the  Arabic  tongue,  but  not  over-flattering  in 
their  import. 

The  ears  of  the  fair  ones  would  have  tingled, 
and  the  hands  of  their  male  companions  would 
have  clenched,  with  a contraction  of  the  fist 
and  extension  of  the  arm,  had  they  only  com- 
prehended the  popular  appreciation  of  the  nn- 
veiled  women  who  thus  obtruded  themselves 
on  an  assemblage  of  men.  Ignorance  certainly 
is  bliss  sometimes,  and  it  emphatically  was  so 
in  this  case. 

The  higher  classes  in  the  East  also  have  ac- 


quired a great  taste  for  gambling,  and  play 
cards  with  great  gusto,  and  for  heavy  stakes. 
At  the  European  entertainments  at  Alexandria 
the  high  officials  whiled  away  the  time  in  this 
way — baggy  breeches  and  Eastern  ideas  of  dig- 
nity not  permitting  them  to  join  iu  the  dance — 
and  they  soon  became  great  proficients  in  it. 
So  seductive  did  they  find  this  new  excitement 
that  I have  seen  two  consuls-general  and  two 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  occupying  reserved 
railway  carriages  during  the  transit  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  which  takes  six  hours,  impro- 
vise a card-table  by  placing  the  cushions  of  the 
seat  on  their  knees,  and  exchange  four  thousand 
Napoleons  during  the  transit.  But  no  such  di- 
version was  allowed  at  the  Viceroy’s  fetes,  nor 
any  preparation  made  for  it,  in  which  respect 
the  balls  of  the  Tuileries,  to  which  his  have 
been  likened,  offer  superior  inducements,  for 
there  is  always  a card-room  there  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  old  fogies  or  inveterate  gamblers. 

At  the  Viceroy’s  entertainments,  again,  there 
was  this  difference : there  was  no  set  supper  to 
which  the  guests  were  summoned  at  a given 
hour,  in  the  order  of  precedence  to  which  their 
rank  entitled  them.  All  the  evening  attend- 
ants, bearing  on  silver  trays  cakes,  sherbets, 
and  various  colored  preparations  which  quench 
Oriental  thirst,  without  vinous  or  alcoholic  ad- 
mixture, were  gliding  about  with  that  noiseless, 
sliding  step  so  peculiar  to  the  Arab,  among  the 
assembled  guests.  For  those  who  sought  gross- 
er refreshments  there  were  long  canvas-covered 
tents  in  the  garden,  where  on  a long  table  was 
spread  out  a set  supper  of  solid  food,  eternally 
replenished,  where  the  most  ravenous  hunger 
might  be  sated.  One  of  these  tents— smaller 
— was  reserved  for  the  more  distinguished 
guests  and  officials. 

To  the  other  entrance  was  free  to  all  admit- 
ted within  the  gates  as  gnests.  .A  file  of  sol- 
diers separated  the  spectators,  always  assem- 
bled in  great  crowds,  from  the  invited  guests, 
and  beyond  a certain  line  the  former  were  not 
allowed  to  pass,  although  they  too  were  per- 
mitted to  finish  the  relics  of  the  feast,  after  the 
invited  gnests  had  departed. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  new  Viceroy  to  the 
foreigners  resident  in  his  kingdom,  and  his  em- 
ployment of  them  in  his  different  administra- 
tions. 

There  were  several  classes  of  foreigners  em- 
ployed thus;  the  first  class  was  composed  of 
Europeans  who  had  gone  literally  body  and  soul 
into  the  Egyptian  service — becoming  renegades, 
and  adopting  the  religion  and  the  life,  as  well 
as  the  costume,  of  the  country — and  these  men, 
though  few  in  number,  obtained  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  accumulated  large  fortunes, 
dressed,  looked,  and  lived  like  Turks  in  all  re- 
spects, including  the  harem  privileges. 

The  second  class  were  tempted  either  by 
love  of  adventure  or  high  pay  into  the  Egyptian 
service,  military  or  civil ; hut  this  second  class 
never  made  so  good  a thing  of  it  as  the  rene- 
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gades,  and  considered  themselves  only  as  tem- 
porary residents  in  Egypt,  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  return  home  again.  This 
second  class  was  composed  chiefly  of  civil  en- 
gineers, railroad  and  telegraph  employes,  and 
men  like  Mariette  Bey,  who  supervised  the  ex- 
cavations among  the  old  monuments,  prepared 
the  Egyptian  Museum  of  Curiosities  founded 
by  Said  Pacha. 

A third  class  were  the  foreign  political  ref- 
ugees, whom  the  storms  of  1848  had  6wept  out 
of  Europe.  Many  of  these  were  men  of  high 
birth  and  culture,  such  as  the  Italian  Count 
Galeozzo,  Vicomte  of  Milan,  and  other  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  Austrian,  and  Venetian  ref- 
ugees. The  Chevalier  Lattis,  of  Venice,  who, 
with  Manin,  was  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  the 
short-lived  Venetian  Republic,  was  one  of  these 
exiles.  These  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  did 
not  renounce  their  religion  as  well  as  their  alle- 
giance oa  entering  the  Egyptian  service,  and 
therefore  did  not  rise  so  high.  Many  of  them 
have  drifted  back  to  Europe  since  the  popular 
flood-tide  has  set  in  there  again,  and  resumed 
their  old  places  and  possessions  at  home.  Near- 
ly all  these  political  refugees  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  Consul-General,  Mr. 
De  Leon,  whose  influence  with  Said  Pacha  was 
largely  and  successfully  exerted  for  them. 

A fourth  class  still  of  the  new  employes  was 
to  be  found  among  the  native  Christians — Ra- 
yahs, as  they  are  termed — of  Greek,  Armenian, 
Coptic,  and  Syrian  blood,  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Christian  Church,  but  bom  subjects  of 
the  Viceroy.  These  Rayahs,  pillaged  and  per- 
secuted and  excluded  from  position  by  the 
bigoted  Abbas-^-whose  faith  was  very  much  of 
the  Puritan  stamp,  and  exhibited  itself  in 
“tender  mercies”  like  those  of  our  “Pilgrim 
Fathers” — were  kindly  treated  by  his  more  lib- 
eral successor,  and  advanced  to  high  positions. 

Thus  he  made  Arakel  Bey,  an  Armenian 
Christian,  Governor  of  the  Soudan — a post  sec- 
ond only  to  his  own  in  power  and  pay ; and  his 
brother,  Nubazo,  he  created  a pacha,  and  made 
actually  his  Prime  Minister,  intrusting  all  deli- 
cate European  negotiations  to  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal  controversy  at  a later 
period. 

Before  briefly  sketching  the  strange  and  ro- 
mantic stories  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  these  European  renegades,  let  us  lcok  for  a 
moment  at  a European  who,  though  a life-long 
employe  in  confidential  positions  in  Egypt,  and 
styled  a bey,  as  well  as  holding  the  important 
post  of  High-Chamberlain  at  court,  and  Intro- 
ducer of  Embassadors,  yet  lived  and  died  a de- 
vout Catholic,  and  an  incorruptible  man  in  the 
midst  of  corruption.  If  the  poet's  dictum  be 
true,  that  an  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  then  may  we  apply  that  high  estimate  to 
Kdnig  Bey,  first  tutor  to  Said  Pacha  in  his 
youth,  and  afterward  his  faithful  friend,  coun- 
selor, and  servant,  until  death  divided  them, 
though  he  survived  his  friend  and  monarch 
only  a few  short  months.  The  friendship  be- 


tween the  pupil  and  the  tutor,  and  which  lasted 
wdth  life,  was  equally  honorable  to  both ; for 
Kdnig  Bey,  though  a man  of  polished  manners 
and  great  urbanity  of  address,  w as  no  cringing 
courtier,  but  preserved  his  own  manly  self-re- 
spect toward  the  Viceroy,  even  as  he  had  with 
his  prince-pupil — treated  the  full-grown  African 
lion,  after  his  teeth  and  claws  were  fully  grown, 
even  as  he  had  the  playful  young  lion's  whelp. 
On  the  other  side,  although  the  enjoyment  of 
unrestrained  and  unbounded  power  and  wealth 
wrought  great  changes  in  Said  Pacha’s  charac- 
ter, yet  he  never  changed  in  his  treatment  of 
Kbnig  Bey,  who  was  kept  near  his  person  in  a 
high  position,  and  presented  with  property  of 
considerable  value.  The  intimate  relations  and 
influence  he  enjoyed  his  former  tutor  and  late 
confidant  used  or  abused  so  little  that,  while 
all  the  other  employes  near  the  Viceroy  grew 
enormously  rich,  he  left  only  a modest  corape* 
tency  to  his  family  after  his  death,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  the  Viceroy’s. 

The  foreign  adventurers  in  Egypt,  as  a class, 
were  generally  so  unscrupulous,  and  so  utterly 
selfish,  that  a shining  example,  like  that  of 
Kding  Bey,  to  the  contrary,  is  w*ell  worthy  of 
record.  Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I found 
very  few  like  him  among  his  own  compatriots, 
or  the  other  European  attaches  to  the  Egyptian 
Government.  As  before  remarked,  the  history 
of  some  of  these  men  was  very  romantic,  and 
worthy  of  a fewr  wfords  in  passing,  for  their  in- 
fluence in  Egypt  did  much  to  mould  and  shape 
the  administration  into  form. 

A remarkable  and  prominent  instance  of 
this  was  the  case  of  Suleyman  Pacha,  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Said  Pacha.  He  was  a French- 
man by  birth*  and  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  un- 
der Napoleon  I.,  and  was  then  knowrn  ns  Col- 
onel Sevds.  Attached  to  the  French  invasion 
of  Egypt  in  that  capacity,  when  the  French  oc- 
cupation ceased,  and  the  army  evacuated  the 
country,  he  resigned  his  commission,  or  at  any 
rate  remained  in  Egypt,  became  a Mussulman, 
and,  like  Bvron  s hero  in  the  “ Siege  of  Cor- 
inth,” 

u The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow.’* 

The  change  diminished  his  license  in  the  way 
of  wine,  and  increased  it  in  the  way  of  wives ; 
for  he  rigorously  conformed  to  all  the  Mussul- 
man rights  and  usages  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  only  anticipated  Said’s  by  a short  peri- 
od, and  his  name  is  embalmed  in  Mussulman 
memory  as  that  of  one  who  died  “a  true  be- 
liever.” 

I knew  Suleyman  Pacha  very  well,  and  a 
more  thorough  Turk  in  appearance,  habits, 
and  manner  it  was  impossible  to  see.  But  the 
native  French  vivacity  w'as  irrepressible  in  his 
conversation,  and  when  he  became  excited  in 
argument  you  recognized  the  influence  of  the 
Boulevards  and  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  as  well 
as  the  days  of  the  Empire. 

On  the  latter  topic,  however,  I never  heard 
him  speak  ; nor  did  he  ever,  when  I was  pres- 
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ent,  refer  to  hi a European  souvenirs.  He  avoid- 
ed European  society  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
when  forced  into  it  by  his  official  position  his 
reticence  and  reserve  were  truly  Oriental.  No 
stranger  seeing  the  dignified  looking  old  man, 
with  his  Oriental  costume,  snowy  beard  falling 
on  his  breast,  and  grave,  composed  manner, 
could  have  doubted  that  he  was  looking  on  a 
high-bred  Turk  of  the  old  regime ; but  one  who 
knew  his  history,  and  watched  him  closely,  could 
observe  an  occasional  impatient  twitching  of  the 
mouth  under  the  heavy  mustache,  and  a flash  of 
the  steel-gray  eye,  which  betrayed  the  excited 
Gaul  masquerading  under  the  Oriental  dress 
and  manner,  the  hot  blood  which  even  age  could 
not  cool,  the  fiery  temper  which  even  habit  could 
not  school,  and  the  French  frivolity  under  the 
Turkish  phlegm. 

He  was  a good  soldier  and  a stern  martin- 
et, and  both  in  the  matter  of  drill  and  equip- 
ment improved  the  efficiency  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  caused  it  to  make  a very  creditable 
display  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  reviews 
Said  was  so  fond  of  having— -often  taking  his 
whole  army  on  a military  promenade,  and  liv- 
ing himself  under  tents  with  them  for  weeks  at 
a time,  which,  in  a climate  like  that  of  Egypt, 
was  by  no  means  as  disagreeable  as  under  cold- 
er and  more  inclement  skies.  So,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  like  Alp,  old  Suleyman  Pa- 
cha died,  as  he  had  lived, 

•‘Without  a hope  from  mercy’s  aid. 

Still  to  the  last  a renegade"— 


probably  sharing  the  easy  indifference  about 
religions  of  all  kinds  which  characterized  the 
first  Napoleon,  who  was  Philosopher  at  Paris, 
moat  Catholic  at  Rome,  and  a good  Mussulman 
at  Cairo. 

Another  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  new- 
ly made  true  believers  was  Abdallah  Pacha,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  whose  aspiration  of  his 
k' s,  when  he  condescended  to  speak  his  native 
tongue  in  private,  indicated  his  origin  most 
unmistakably.  He  was  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing looking  Turks  the  foreign  tourists  ever 
saw,  and  his  imperturbable  gravity  and  self-con- 
trol were  something  to  marvel  at  to  those  who 
knew  his  history.  As  head  of  the  transit 
through  Egypt  by  railway,  an  office  of  great 
responsibility,  he  was  constantly  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  tourists  and  passengers  from  In- 
dia and  England,  and  had  to  listen  to  and  de- 
ride upon  their  complaints  and  requisitions, 
which  were  neither  few  nor  unfrequent.  But 
he  spoke  no  language  but  Arabic,  and  had  al- 
ways his  interpreter  standing  by  his  side  to  ren- 
der into  that  language  all  that  was  said,  and 
his  own  replies.  Frequently  have  I seen  him 
sitting  unmoved,  and  apparently  understanding 
nothing  that  was  said,  his  Eastern  costume  and 
bushy  red  beard  flowing  on  his  breast,  calmly 
smoking  his  chibouque,  while  a crowd  of  an- 
gry Englishmen  from  India,  or  on  their  way 
thither,  were  uttering  their  complaints  in  lan- 
guage most  uncomplimentary  to  the  Viceroy 
XXXIX. — Now  829.— 4 
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and  the  imperturbable  Abdallah,  who  they  lit- 
tle dreamed  comprehended  their  very  emphatic 
Anglo-Saxon. 

“Tell  the  old  Turkish  beggar  so  and  so!*1 
“ Ask  the  lazy  old  Turk  to  stop  making  a chim- 
ney of  himself  and  attend  to  his  business  here, 
or  our  Consul-General  will  have  him  turned  out 
of  his  place !”  and  other  such  flattering  speech- 
es would  fall  on  his  unheeding  ear,  and  all  the 
while  he  would  be  gravely  conversing,  with 
Eastern  formality,  through  his  interpreter; 
though  I could  sometimes  catch  a gleam  of 
amusement  in  his  eye  when  he  saw  one  present 
who  knew  the  farce  he  was  playing.  In  private 
life  there  was  no  humbng  about  him,  and  his 
characteristics  were  very  English.  Ho  was  a 
bold,  bluff,  energetic  man,  despotic  to  his  in- 
feriors, bnt  cordial  to  his  equals,  and  very  proud 
of  his  rank  and  position  in  the  service,  which 
he  turned  to  hi9  profit.  He  was  free  enough 
in  his  conversation  with  the  few  foreigners  he 
associated  with,  but  entertained  only  in  the 
Eastern  fashion,  conforming  in  all  respects  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  injunctions 
of  his  new  religion,  whose  mandates  he  scrupu- 
lously observed,  as  well  as  its  social  system. 

He  drank  no  wine,  ate  no  pork,  had  his  harem, 
and  never  made  or  encouraged  any  allusion  to 
religious  topics.  He  still  lives,  and  is  not  an 
old  man.  Not  having  enjoyed  any  early  ad- 
vantages of  education  or  society,  this  reticence, 
and  the  self-respect  which  prompted  it,  proves 
him  to  have  been  naturally  a man  of  strong  in- 
tellect and  sound  judgment.  He  was  very  lit- 
tle of  a courtier,  and  the  bluntness  with  which 
he  ever  expressed  his  opinions,  even  to  his  pa- 
tron tho  Viceroy,  showed  that  the  seeds  of  his 
English  nature  still  germinated  under  his  shav- 
en brow.  Curious,  indeed,  was  it  to  witness 
this  stnrdy  English  oak  metamorphosed  into  an 
Egyptian  palm ; but  its  fruit  was  ever  the 
acorn,  though  its  foliage  might  cause  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  Eastern  tree.  There  were  a 
great  many  others  whose  histories  were  equally 
curious,  but  fearing  to  fatigue  the  reader,  I re- 
serve them  for  the  present,  thinking  these  two 
specimens  of  Orientalized  Frenchman  and  En- 
glishman may  serve  as  samples  of  the  whole. 

Recruiting  his  administration  by  fresh  blood, 
native  and  exotic,  Said  Pacha  evoked  order  out 
of  the  Egyptian  chaos,  and  both  private  and 
public  interests  improved  and  prospered  by  the 
change.  Not  only  were  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts immensely  increased  by  the  wise  step  of 
giving  the  laborer  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  but  the  introduction  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean improvements  in  agricultural  implements, 
steam  - plows,  and  steam -pumps  to  force  up 
the  water  from  the  Nile — now  no  longer  per- 
mitted* to  overflow  its  banks — assisted  in  this 
development.  Commerce,  too,  was  immensely 
stimulated  by  the  influx  of  European  immigra- 
tion, and  the  protection  and  encouragement 
given  to  the  mercantile  community;  and  the 
annual  revenues  of  Egypt,  from  its  imports  and 
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duties  alone,  rose  in  the  time  of  Said  to  £6,000,- 
000.  The  internal  taxes  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate,  for  no  annual  estimates  were  ever 
rendered,  and  taxation  was*  proportionate  to 
the  wants  of  the  administration  and  of  the  Vice- 
roy, who,  like  Caesar,  could  at  any  time  send 
an  edict  “that  all  his  world  should  be  taxed,'* 
and  that  edict  was  enforced,  without  protest  or 
whisper  of  complaint  being  heard. 

Our  own  civil  war  was  of  great  benefit  to 
Egypt.  Said  Pacha  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  opening  offered  for  Egyptian  cotton,  which 
more  nearly  approximates  the  Sea  Island  than 
any  raised  elsewhere,  and  said  to  the  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt— a Southern  man — on  taking 
conge,  “ If  your  people  stop  the  cotton  supply 
for  Europe,  my  people  will  have  to  grow  more 
and  supply  them;**  and  his  words  were  pro- 
phetic; for  Egypt  grew  fat  and  flourished  on 
the  demand  caused  by  that  war  for  her  cotton, 
of  which  she  greatly  increased  the  produce,  and 
obtained  very  high  prices  for  the  crop  during  a 
series  of  years. 

A tragic  event,  which  caused  the  Viceroy 
much  uneasiness,  and  was  made  the  theme  of 
scandalous  suspicion,  occurred  at  an  early  port 
of  his  reign.  He  had  invited  his  kinsmen,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  his  nephews,  and  all  the 
high  officials  to  a fete  he  was  to  give  at  Alex- 
andria in  honor  of  his  son  Toussoun.  The 
great  railway  bridge  over  the  Nile  had  just  been 
completed,  which  works  by  a draw-bridge,  open- 
ing at  times  for  the  passage  of  steamers  up  and 
down  the  river.  Through  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  employes,  when  the  special  train 
which  was  conveying  the  princes  and  their 
suits  back  again  to  Cairo  was  returning,  this 
draw-bridge  was  left  open,  the  train  rushed  on 
in  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  and  the  engineer 
saw,  too  late  to  stop  the  speed  and  reverse  the 
engine,  that  the  draw-bridge  was  open,  and 
that  he  was  driving  on  the  train  to  death  and 
destruction,  as  a few  yards  more  would  hurl 
them  all  sheer  down  into  the  rushing  river — a 
fall  of  sixty  feet  On  thundered  the  train  down 
the  short  slope  that  led  to  the  bridge,  and  then 
all  6aw  their  danger — too  late ! 

In  one  of  the  cars  sat  the  Prince  Achmet,  a 
gross,  clumsy  man,  nephew  and  next  in  succes- 
sion to  Said,  with  Prince  Halim,  one  of  Said's 
younger  brothers,  and  much  beloved  by  him — 
together  with  generals,  courtiers,  and  officials. 
Ismail,  the  present  Viceroy,  not  being  on  good 
terms  with  Said,  had  feigned  sickness,  and  was 
thus  providentially  saved.  The  Prince  Ach- 
met, and  all  the  others  save  one,  stupefied  by 
terror,  or  stubbornly  relying  on  “kismet,**  or 
destiny — the  key-stone  of  Eastern  fatalism — sat 
stupidly  still,  and  were  precipitated  sheer  down 
with  the  carriages  into  the  stream,  whence  their 
dead  bodies  were  fished  up  by  expert  divers  the 
day  after  the  event.  One  man  escaped — the 
Prince  Halim — then  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
and  noted  for  his  skill  and  endurance  in  all 
manly  sports.  Son  of  a Bedouin  mother,  he 
partakes  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 


race  whose  blood  runs  in  his  veins.  Like  Nim- 
rod, a mighty  hunter,  and  as  “a  tamer  of 
horses**  worthy  of  a place  beside  old  Homer’s 
heroes — with  the  eye  of  a falcon,  the  heart  of  a 
lion,  and  the  sinewy  and  supple  strength  of  one 
of  his  own  desert  steeds — he  neither  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  nor  his  courage.  Calling  on 
his  uncle  and  the  others  to  imitate  him,  he  rose 
up,  as  the  train  rushed  rapidly  down  the  slope 
to  the  yawning  chasm,  burst  open  the  door,  and 
on  reaching  the  open  draw-bridge  plunged  head- 
long into  the  river.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
spectacle,  and  saw  him  sink  like  a stone  into 
the  swollen  flood,  never  expected  to  see  the 
daring  Prince  emerge  alive  again ; but  his  arm, 
as  well  as  his  heart,  was  strong:  he  did  rise 
again,  buffeting  the  angry  waters  which  had 
engulfed  his  friends,  swam  safely  to  the  shore, 
and  lives  to  this  day  in  those  charming  gardens 
of  Shoubra  which  were  wont  to  solace  the  leis- 
ure of  Mehemet  Ali  in  his  old  age,  as  described 
in  a recent  number  of  this  Magazine. 

The  public  works  of  Egypt  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  new  Viceroy.  He  pushed 
to  completion  the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo,  and  extended  it  by  an  additional  line 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  replacing  by  steam  the 
slow  transit  over  the  desert  by  vans  drawn  by 
mules,  and  thus  giving  increased  facility  to 
the  travel  between  Europe  and  India.  He 
also  established  the  telegraph  wires,  extend- 
ing them  over  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  into 
the  interior  and  far  up  the  Nile — a startling 
innovation  in  the  East,  for  there  is  no  other 
portion  of  the  country  ruled  by  the  Ottoman 
race  where  either  of  these  modem  improve- 
ments exists,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
short  line  of  railway  from  Smyrna  to  Aidim,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Constantinople  and  the  realm  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  make  their  lines  and  their  im- 
provements on  paper  only.  Said  Pacha  made 
his  working  realities.  Nay,  he  did  more : im- 
proving on  an  idea  of  Abbas,  the  misanthrope, 
toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  when  increasing 
obesity  and  disease,  finally  fatal,  made  locomo- 
tion less  easy  for  him,  he  had  branch  lines  of  his 
railways  run  up  to  the  back-doors  of  his  several 
palaces ; and  when  badly  badgered  by  pertina- 
cious consnls-general  seeking  formal  audiences, 
or  by  petitioners  seeking  to  squeeze  still  more 
his  already  shrunken  purse,  he  would  quietly  or- 
der his  engine,  which  was  always  under  steam, 
and  incontinently  elope  for  some  other  palace. 
Meanwhile  the  expectant  visitor  remained  qui- 
etly puffing  one  of  the  amber-tipped  and  jew- 
eled mouth-pieces  of  the  host's  chibouque  in 
the  reception-room,  as  Said  was  steaming  away 
and  amusing  himself  with  the  disappointment 
of  his  guest  on  finding  the  march  which  had 
been  stolen  upon  jrim. 

One  of  the  greatest  landmarks  of  his  reign 
was  the  conception  and  commencement  of  the 
great  Suez  Canal  project  of  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  under  his  auspices  and  by  his  aid.  I 
was  with  the  Viceroy  the  morning  M.  de  Les- 
seps first  broached  the  matter  to  him,  and,  as 
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a friend  of  that  gentleman,  encouraged  the 
idea,  and  represented  to  the  Viceroy  the  honor 
which  would  redound  to  him  as  the  patron  of 
so  grand  an  international  work.  M.  de  Les- 
seps  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Viceroy *8,  having 
been  Acting  Consul-General  of  France  at  Al- 
exandria when  Said  was  quite  a youth,  him- 
self then  a young  man,  and  familiar  with  the 
young  Prince.  He  filled  afterward  the  post 
of  French  Minister  to  Borne,  in  ’48,  and  quar- 
reled with  the  Provisional  Government,  though 
himself  of  advanced  Liberal  politics.  On  the 
attack  on  Rome  by  General  Oudinot,  which  he 
denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the  professions 
and  policy  of  France,  overruled,  he  resigned 
in  disgust,  and  returned  into  private  life.  On 
the  accession  of  Said,  his  old  companion,  he 
visited  Egypt,  his  head  and  heart  full  of  the 
grand  project  of  cutting  a canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  obtained  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mougel  Bey,  an  eminent  French  engi- 
neer, who  had  planned  the  Barrage  across  the 
the  Nile,  and  who  was  high  authority  in  all 
such  matters  in  Egypt.  Encouraged  by  Said 
Pacha,  who  liberally  patronized  the  scheme, 
both  by  his  concession  to  M.  de  Lesseps  of  the 
privilege,  as  well  as  by  very  large  contributions 
of  money  afterward,  M.  de  Lesseps  constituted 
his  company,  commenced  the  work,  and  the 
rest  is  known  to  the  world ; for  both  his  name 
and  that  of  the  canal  have  already  become  part 
of  the  history  of  our  time.  The  canal  is  now 
almost  complete,  and  the  vexed  qnestion  of  its 
utility  will  now  soon  be  tested.  That  of  its 
practicability,  so  stoutly  contested  by  English 
engineers,  has  long  since  been  successfully  de- 
monstrated. 

Said  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
completion  of  this  great  work,  with  which  his 
name  must  ever  be  indissolubly  connected ; but 
he  lived  sufficiently  long  to  see  that  the  experi- 
ment would  be  successful  in  which  he  had  spent 
so  moch  treasure,  and  which,  in  its  different 
stages,  had  caused  him  so  much  anxiety  and 
annoyance. 

Neither  he,  nor  M.  de  Lesseps,  nor  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company  of  Great  Britain 
— their  great  opponent  at  that  time — while  con- 
testing the  route  to  India  for  England  or  France, 
dreamed  of  the  later  route  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  American  enterprise  has  since 
established  from  our  Western  slope,  to  tap  the 
extreme  East  from  that  side,  and  draw  away 
her  richest  produce  from  them  both;  for  the 
Pacific  route  to  China  and  Japan  opens  a new 
and  virgin  Ophir  to  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Consul- 
General  Said  Pacha  also  sent  to  America,  and 
obtained  samples  of  American  locomotives  and 
railway  cars  and  wagons,  as  well  as  steam- 
pumps  and  other  American  machinery. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  those  that  he  after- 
ward sent  very  large  orders  to  the  American 
engine  and  car  builders ; and  Americans  who 
have  traveled  of  late  years  in  Egypt  must  have 
been  pleased,  as  well  as  surprised,  ou  finding 


themselves  transported  from  Alexandria  to  Cai- 
ro, and  from  thence  to  Suez,  in  American  cars, 
drawn  by  American  locomotives.  That  pecul- 
iar institution,  the  American  rocking-chair,  may 
also  now  be  found  in  the  houses  of  most  of  the 
foreign  residents.  The  only  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a brisk  trade  between  Egypt  and  Amer- 
ica arises  from  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the 
former  are  similar  to  those  of  oar  Southern 
States ; namely,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  grain ; 
and  therefore  she  has  no  return  cargoes  to  send 
as,  nor  any  advantageous  barter  to  propose  to 
the  Universal  Yankee  Nation. 

I have  thus*  hastily  sketched  the  outline  of 
the  reign  of  Said  Pacha  in  its  earlier  period, 
which  was  its  brightest,  for  the  glories  of  his 
morning  were  succeeded  by  a cloudy  evening. 
His  generosity,  which  made  him  the  dupe  and 
prey  of  adventurers,  soured  in  his  later  days 
into  almost  universal  distrust  of  mankind ; his 
gayety  was  saddened  by  satiety,  and  his  caprices 
grew  with  their  indulgence.  Flatterers,  as  nu- 
merous and  pertinacious  as  the  flies  of  Egypt, 
swarmed  and  bnzzed  around  him,  injuring  his 
mental  vision  as  much  as  those  Egyptian  plagues 
do  the  eyesight  of  the  stranger.  Treachery 
and  falsehood  dogged  his  footsteps,  and  the 
sound  of  trnth  grew  strange  in  his  ears.  He 
gradually  became  less  public-spirited,  and  more 
intent  on  his  personal  indulgence,  while  his  nat- 
ural tendency  to  obesity  increased,  making  him 
unwieldy  in  body  and  sluggish  in  mind.  His 
vivacity  was  succeeded  by  petulance  and  irrita- 
ble impatience ; and  the  seeds  of  a mortal  dis- 
ease, long  latent  in  his  system,  developed  them- 
selves, and  dragged  him  down  the  path  which 
must  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  all  mortal  men, 
even  though  & king’s. 

But  he  fought  his  malady  as  bravely  and  as 
resolutely  as  he  would  have  encountered  any 
human  foe.  His  European  physicians  recom- 
mended change  of  air  and  scene — that  last  spe- 
cific when  all  other  arts  have  failed;  and  he 
came  to  Paris,  to  seek  in  that  magical  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  the  health  denied  him 
by  the  waters  of  his  native  Nile.  The  last  time 
I ever  saw  him  was  in  that  city,  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  and  it  was  then  evident  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  His  increasing  feebleness  was 
only  the  more  perceptible  from  the  contrast  with 
the  huge  bulk  of  his  body,  swollen  and  flaccid 
with  disease. 

But  his  manner  had  not  lost  its  old  charm, 
and  his  greeting  was  as  frank  and  hearty  as 
of  old.  His  mind,  too,  seemed  as  vigorous  as 
ever ; and  his  comments  on  men  and  things  at 
Paris,  and  the  specimens  of  its  society  he  saw, 
were  marked  by  mnch  acumen  and  caustic  hu- 
mor. 

The  impressions  made  by  that  artificial  life 
on  an  Eastern  child  of  nature  were  both  curious 
and  instructive. 

He  foresaw  his  own  fate,  and  awaited  it  with 
more  than  Roman  stoicism,  with  the  resigned 
fatalism  of  the  Oriental  which  is  bis  faith ; fbr 
Islam  means  resignation,  and  predestination  is 
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the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its  creed.  He  returned 
shortly  after  to  Egypt,  only  to  die,  and  was  in- 
terred with  great  pomp  at  the  family  burying- 
place  in  a vault  attached  to  the  crumbling  pal- 
aces of  the  old  Memlook  sultans,  in  the  desert, 
just  outside  the  Bab  el  Nasr  (or  Gate  of  Vic- 
tory) at  Cairo.  He  had  just  reached  middle 
age,  and  few  monarchs,  in  any  country,  have 
been  as  sincerely  mourned,  or  have  left  more 
real  friends  behind  them  than  did  Said  Pacha, 
who,  although  not  without  his  faults  and  follies  | 
— for  he  was  a man,  not  an  angel— was  yet  at 
heart  a noble  human  being,  as  well  as  a just, 
humane,  and  judicious  ruler  over  the  country 
which  Providence  had  confided  to  his  care. 

“Rcquiescat  in  pace!”  or,  as  a Turk  would 
phrase  it,  u Allah  Kerim !”  (God’s  will  be  done). 


DELIVERANCE  ARMSTRONG. 

I WAS  nursery  governess  at  Squire  Rayn- 
ham’s  when  I first  met  George  Smith.  You 
see,  I was  all  alone  in  the  world,  with  nothing 
but  my  wits,  a good  temper,  and  a fair  face,  if 
I do  say  it,  and  a willing  heart,  with  which  to 
earn  a livelihood.  To  be  sure,  1 had  received 
a common  school  education,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  a very  common  one  it  proved,  as  it  did  not 
enable  me  to  fill  the  place  of  governess  proper 
to  Squire  Raynham’s  elder  children,  at  that 
time  a situation  which  I coveted.  But  I must 
content  myself  in  the  nursery,  and  it  was  not  a 
very  hard  lot  either — that  is,  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  had  I been  satisfied  to  remain  in  it,  in- 
stead of  reaching  after  greater  things;  but  I 
was  ull  the  time  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  I should  have  educated  myself  up  to  the 
standard  of  some  higher  employment ; and  as 
you  may  know,  what  with  taking  the  entire 
charge  of  three  roistering  children,  who  never 
would  mind  a word  that  was  said  to  them — what 
with  keeping  their  clothes  in  order  and  their 
faces  clean,  and  telling  them  stories  till  they 
were  sound  asleep — what  with  attending  to 
their  elementary  studies  and  never  losing  sight 
of  them  from  morning  till  night,  my  task  was 
no  sinecure,  and  left  me  precious  little  time  for 
self-improvement.  But  I did  the  best  I could 
under  the  circumstances.  Mrs.  Raynham  gave 
me  leave  to  read  the  books  in  the  library  if  I 
chose,  and  when  the  children  w’ere  all  in  bed 
and  the  sewing  all  done  up  I used  to  take  my 
lamp  into  the  ante-room  and  read  till  I was  al- 
most blind ; then  I put  the  book  under  my  pil- 
low, and  if  I could  wake  up  before  the  children 
— for  which  there  was  hardly  a chance,  for  they 
always  seemed  to  see  the  sun  shining  in  their 
dreams — but  if  I was  so  lucky  as  to  anticipate 
them,  why,  there  was  the  book  at  hand  and  a 
nice  quiet  hour  between  ns.  I don't  think  I 
ever  enjoyed  any  thing  so  much  as  that  sweet, 
early  hour,  at  least  not  till  George  came.  And 
it  wasn’t  a story-book  either,  though  goodness 
knows  I was  as  fond  of  a story  as  any  young 
girl  who  is  always  expecting  one  of  her  own  to 
happen  along;  and  many  is  the  time  I have 


hesitated  between  the  “ Bride  of  Laimnermoor” 
or  some  volume  of  physical  geography  or  as- 
tronomy. Now  and  then,  too,  I had  a holi- 
day ; and  Sundays  I had  always  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  children  to  church  with  me,  and 
of  hearing  good  language  and  good  advice,  and 
here  it  was  that  I got  into  the  habit  of  taking  a 
note  of  such  words  as  I did  not  understand, 
and  looking  them  out  in  the  big  library-diction- 
ary, and  learning  them  by  heart.  And  here, 
too,  it  was  that  I sat  and  listened  to  the  great 
organ,  and  to  the  glorious  old  chants  that  rang 
through  the  church  and  stirred  all  the  blood  in 
one’s  heart  till  it  leaped  in  answer.  And  here 
it  was  that  I first  saw  George  Smith,  for  he  sang 
in  the  choir,  behind  the  lattice  carved  in  angels 
and  seraphs’  lyres.  I don’t  think  this  was  why 
I was  so  fond  of  church-going  though ; I be- 
lieve I should  have  gone  all  the  same  if  there 
had  been  no  such  person  in  the  world  as  George 
Smith ; but  that  there  was,  and  that  he  went  to 
church  too,  and  sung  in  a way  that  thrilled  one 
with  the  strangest  emotions,  didn't,  at  least, 
make  it  a bit  unpleasant.  And,  truth  to  tell,  I 
set  my  heart  upon  him  at  the  first  glance,  but  I 
kept  my  eyes  on  the  prayer-book,  and  only  stole 
a look  at  him  by  accident,  as  it  were,  which, 
considering  the  lattice  and  my  distance  from 
the  choir,  did  not  do  much  harm.  For,  you 
see,  I was  afraid  that  if  I looked  straight  at 
him  my  eyes  would  just  up  and  tell  the  whole 
story,  and  after  that  I should  never  dare  to  go 
to  church  again.  But  I tried  not  to  think  of 
him  during  sendees,  except  at  the  singing, 
and  then  it  just  seemed  as  if  he  6poke  to  me, 
and  I had  a right  to  let  my  thoughts  wander 
out  to  him  in  reply.  One  day  I overheard 
Squire  Raynham  say  to  his  wife,  “ That  young 
Smith  has  the  finest  voice  in  the  choir,  I 
think,”  And  Mrs.  Raynham  said,  “Yes;  I 
wonder  how  he  has  found  the  time  to  cultivate 
it!  Though,  to  be  sure,  people  always  find 
time  for  the  things  they  love.  I suppose  that 
accounts  for  it.”  And  then  my  face  burned  so 
I was  obliged  to  drop  little  Gab’s  doll  out  the 
window  for  an  excuse  to  run  out  of  the  room. 

I suppose  this  was  prophetic  of  that  which  was 
to  follow^. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  later,  when  I was 
taking  the  children  home  from  church,  that  a 
loose  horse  came  galloping  headlong  down  the 
street,  and  I had  just  time  enough  to  catch  Gab 
in  my  arms,  while  the  others  ran  for  the  fences, 
when  he  made  a dash  at  us  in  his  horrible  play- 
fulness, and  would  have  crushed  us  beneath  his 
glittering  hoofs  but  for  a young  man  who  caught 
at  the  bridle  and  held  him  till  the  owner  came 
up.  I don't  know  whether  it  was  the  fright  or 
what,  but  my  heart  beat  so  loudly  I thought 
every  one  must  hear  it  and  be  astonished,  es- 
pecially when  the  young  man  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  I was  frightened,  and  then  it  beat  ten 
times  louder  and  choked  my  voice,  for  the 
young  man  was  George  Smith  himself ; and  he 
took  little  Gab  out  of  my  arms  and  sat  dowm  on 
a door-step  beside  me,  and  I tried  to  mumble 
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oat  my  thanks ; and  ho  smiled  on  me  and  tossed 
Gab  in  his  strong  arms  and  asked,  44  Aren't  yon 
the  nursery  governess  at  Squire  Raynhara’s?” 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  must  have  thought 
of  me  before  to  know  that;  so  I answered, 
44  Tes ; and  you  sing  in  the  choir,  I believe.  I 
would  rather  hear  you  sing  than  any  one  else  I 
know.”  And  then  he  smiled  again^and  said, 
44 1 would  rather  hear  you  speak  than  any  oth- 
er.” And  then  he  put  Gab  down  and  walked 
home  with  us  across  the  fields ; and  shook  hands 
at  the  door  and  hoped  we  should  be  good  friends 
and  meet  often ; and  I ran  np  to  the  nursery  win- 
dow and  watched  him  out  of  sight ; and  after 
that  it  seemed,  somehow  or  other,  as  if  the 
world  was  a hundredfold  fairer,  and  the  chil- 
dren weren’t  half  so  noisy  as  before,  and  the 
sewing  went  off  like  magic,  while  I went  hum- 
ming and  light  of  heart  about  my  work.  My 
books  suffered  from  this  rival,  however ; I could 
no  longer  bind  my  thoughts  to  them  as  of  yore. 
Bat  there’s  one  thing  that  is  better  than  much 
learning,  which  every  true  woman  chooses  first. 
And  so,  in  this  way,  George  Smith  grew  into  the 
habit  of  walking  home  with  us  after  church  every 
Sunday.  How  sorry  I used  to  be  when  it 
stormed  too  hard  for  church  to  be  considered, 
or  if  I were  ill  or  any  thing  happened  to  keep 
me  away ; and  I would  have  given  a great  deal 
to  have  known  if  he  cared  for  the  omission. 
And  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  as  I was  out 
for  a stroll  with  little  Gab,  who  should  overtake 
ns  but  George. 

“Were  you  sick  last  Sunday,  Min  Arm- 
strong?” he  asked.  44 1 missed  my  walk  with 
you  fearfully.” 

I couldn’t  help  showing  how  pleased  I was  at 
that,  and  I just  answered:  “Yes,  I had  a 
wretched  headache,  and  I could  have  cried  to 
lose  all  the  beautiful  chants,  and — ” Then  I 
bethought  myself  and  hesitated. 

44  And  what  ?”  said  he. 

44  Isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

44 No,”  laughing,  44 that  isn’t  enough;  is  it, 
Gab?” 

“No,”  said  Gab,  appropriately, 44  'tisn’t  ’nuff 
— candy  too;”  and,  as  George  didn't  take  the 
hint,  she  suggested,  44  Pockets,  Mr.  Smit.  ” So 
we  sat  down  on  a rustic  stile,  and  Gab  began  to 
search  all  his  pockets  for  the  sweet  morsels, 
and  amused  herself  with  the  odd  things  she 
found  there ; while  George  and  I talked  about 
every  thing  nnder  the  sun,  and  he  explained  his 
work  to  me,  which,  after  all,  I didn’t  in  the 
least  understand,  you  know,  bat  should  have 
liked  all  the  same  to  hear  him  speak  had  it 
been  in  a dead  language ; for  he  was  a mechanic, 
and  the  ideas  he  had  about  machinery,  and  the 
plans  for  improvements  and  inventions,  were 
very  magnificent,  I have  no  doubt,  but  some- 
what incomprehensible  to  me.  I really  believe 
that  he  thought  his  machines  were  alive  and  en- 
dowed with  the  bump  of  judgment.  But  there 
was  one  thing  I did  understand,  in  my  feeble 
way,  and  that  was  music;  and  so,  when  he 
ceased  speaking  for  a Hide  space,  and  sat  look- 


ing straight  into  my  eyes,  to  make  sure,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  I cared  for  the  things  he 
had  been  talking  of,  then  I began : 

44  But,  Mr.  Smith — ” 

“My  name  is  George,  as  you  may  have 
heard,”  he  internipted. 

“Your  name  Jorge?”  broke  in  little  Gab, 
diverted  from  her  play  for  the  moment.  44  My 
name’s  Gab.” 

“So  I should  think,”  he  answered.  Then 
to  me:  44 Yon  were  going  to  say  something, 
Miss  Armstrong  ?” 

44 1 was  going  to  ask  why  you  don't  give  up 
every  thing  to  music;  with  such  powers  as 
yours  you  might  make  a famous  public  singer, 
and  coin  your  millions,  like  Signor  Chantilli, 
whom  Mrs.  Raynham  went  to  the  city  to  hear.” 

44 1 should  be  able  to  coin  all  my  notes  into 
gold,  shouldn’t  I ? But,  you  see,  I think  bet- 
ter of  music  than  to  make  it  my  genius,  my 
slave,  to  fetch  and  carry  for  me.  When  I 
should  have  used  it  for  my  material  needs,  I 
fear  I should  lose  perception  of  its  higher  serv- 
ice. Now  it  is  my  recreation,  my  solace  after 
hard  work  of  hand  or  brain — a sort  of  religion 
that  keeps  me  out  of  harm’s  way.” 

44  Oh  yes,  one  must  have  a pure  heart,  I 
think,  in  order  to  sing  beautifully;  and  then 
there’s  sach  a difference  in  voices — one  touches 
you  not  at  all,  while  another  searches  your 
soul  and  find9  all  manner  of  sweet  and  holy 
echoes  there,”  I said. 

“Yes,”  he  returned,  “that's  a very  pretty 
idea  of  yours,  Miss  Armstrong.  Music  is  a 
reminiscence  of  heaven ; and  then  a man  must 
have  something  to  love,  Miss  Armstrong — a man 
who  has  no  wife  to  make  his  homo  happy;” 
and  he  looked  so  hard  at  me  out  of  his  wide 
gray  eyes  that  I couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
keep  the  blushes  out  of  my  face.  I am  afraid 
that  Gab  and  I found  it  all  too  pleasant,  and 
when  we  reached  home  Gab  was  eloquent  on 
the  subject  of  44  pockets  and  candy  and  Mr. 
Smit,”  though  I think  candy  was  pre-eminent 
in  her  depraved  mind.  The  following  day  I 
had  an  errand  to  do  for  Mrs.  Raynham,  and  I 
took  the  same  path  we  had  found  so  sweet  on 
the  yesterday — the  path  across  the  fields  and 
over  the  stile  and  through  the  tangle  of  alders 
into  town,  for  we  lived  full  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  outside.  I stopped  on  the  stile,  thinking 
of  George  and  all  the  kind  things  he  had  said 
sitting  there  beside  me ; and  I looked  at  the 
great  blue  sky  all  sheeted  in  sunshine,  at  the 
ferns  and  grasses  underfoot,  and  thought, 44  what 
if,  some  day,  he  should  think  to  love  me ;”  and 
then  the  tears  gushed  into  my  eyes,  and  a strong 
throb  of  emotion  stirred  me — a throb  which  was 
half  of  fear  lest  ho  never  would,  and  half  of  joy 
that  he  might ; and  just  then  something  glit- 
tered in  the  grass  below,  and  I sprung  down 
and  raised  a small  gold  locket,  chased  in  ail 
manner  of  lovely  designs,  and  hoarding  the  pic- 
ture of  a sweet-faced  girl.  Gab  had  dropped 
it  from  George’s  pocket,  that  was  plain.  There 
were  no  longer  any  tears  in  my  eyes ; this  smil- 
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ing  face  bad  swept  awa y all  my  visions  like 
dusty  cobwebs ; I was  downright  jealous.  I'm 
sure  I can't  tell  how  long  I may  have  stood 
there,  growing  every  instant  more  desolate  and 
hungry ; but  at  length  I put  the  locket  out  of 
sight,  meaning  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Smith  with 
the  coolest  indifference,  as  if  It  were  a matter 
of  course  that  he  should  carry  about  with  him 
the  picture  of  one  woman  while  making  some- 
thing very  much  like  love  to  another.  It  was 
each  a tiresome  walk  into  town  and  baok  after 
that ! All  the  elasticity  had  gone  out  of  me ; 
the  perfumes  of  the  fields,  the  little  winds  that 
shivered  through  the  alders,  the  lonesome  reach- 
es of  blue  sky,  gave  me  a new  sense  of  isolation. 
It  wasn't  at  all  the  same  world  for  the  rest  of 
that  week ; my  duties  hung  about  my  neck  like 
a millstone ; I just  dragged  through  with  them 
as  much  dead  as  alive ; I don’t  believe  that  I 
answered  a single  question  coherently,  and  I 
never  once  opened  a book ; but  I used  to  take 
out  the  locket  and  look  at  it  by  stealth,  and 
wonder  if  she  were  really  At#  love,  till  I was 
half  crazed.  You  see  J was  deeply  in  love, 
with  no  mitigating  circumstances ; a love  that 
is  a little  pas$4  now,  I fear,  or  it  seems  to  me 
that  Arabella  would  hardly  leave  the  sound  of 
Ernest's  voice  to  go  waltzing  down  the  public 
hall  in  the  embrace  of  Don  Guzman,  whom  she 
has  met  for  the  first  time  to-night. 

But  Sunday  came  at  last ; and  when  I stood 
in  the  pew  and  heard  his  voice  chanting  in  the 
Tt  Deum , it  appeared  to  me  that  if  I lost  him 
I could  never,  never,  in  all  the  world,  give 
thanks  for  any  thing  again,  or  follow  that  di- 
vine prayer  with  the  strength  of  my  soul;  and 
then  I made  a great  struggle  not  to  indulge 
jealousy  in  church,  and  all  the  time  my  mind 
was  so  busy  with  the  face  in  the  locket,  consid- 
ering her  ways,  her  circumstances,  her  petti- 
ness, that  before  I was  aware  the  congregation 
was  thronging  out  of  church,  and  little  GaUwas 
pulling  at  my  muslin  mantle,  and  George  was 
coming  down  the  broad  aisle,  while  the  Bun 
shining  in  through  the  painted  windows  threw 
little  patches  of  rainbows  here  and  there,  and 
made  the  church  walls  resemble  the  illumina- 
tions of  an  old  missal  in  the  Squire's  library. 

I had  never  waited  for  Mr.  Smith  before ; he 
had  always  managed  to  overtake  me ; but  now, 
I can't  tell  why,  but  I shut  Gab’s  little  hand  in 
mine,  as  a sort  of  stay,  and  stood  still  there 
waiting  for  him.  He  was  pleased  at  that,  I 
fancied;  and  then  I was  provoked  at  myself 
for  allowing  such  a fancy.  What  business  had 
I to  be  fancying  things  about  another  girl's 
lover? 

44  You  look  like  some  Catholic  saint,"  he  said, 
giving  me  a hand ; “ some  Catholic  saint,  just 
stepped  out  of  a cathedral  window — the  patron- 
ess of  little  children." 

44  I don't  know  any  thing  about  the  Catholic 
saints,"  I cried,  a little  stiffly,  for  already  my 
heart  was  melting  at  the  sight,  the  sound  of 
him,  the  touch  of  his  cool  fingers,  the  something 
in  his  tender  eyes  that  was  not  indifference,  and 


might  be  love.  I needed  all  the  firmness  I could 
master.  “I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the 
Catholic  saints,"  I repeated.  “ Good  Protest- 
ants— " 

“Good  Protestants  look  so  hard  at  their 
prayer-books  that  they  forget  to  rise  in  the 
creed!" 

44  I didn't — did  I ?"  catching  myself  up. 

44  Give  me  the  hook ; I wish  to  see  what  fixed 
your  attention.  Ah — two  tears, ' ' he  said,  open- 
ing it  at  the  place ; two  tears  shut  in  between 
the  leaves,  pressed  like  sacred  flowers,  for  safe- 
keeping. I shall  take  the  hint ; " and  he  put  my 
prayer-book  into  his  pocket  and  gave  his  own  to 
me. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Smith,”  I demurred. 

“ His  name's  Jorge,"  corrected  little  Gab. 

44  So  it  is,  Gab ; do  you  keep  her  in  mind  of 
that,  dear  child,"  said  George. 

We  were  out  in  the  lanes  now,  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  heaven  blew  fresh  in  our  faces,  and 
for  the  time  I had  quite  forgotten  afiout  the 
locket,  when,  happening  to  put  my  hand  into 
my  pocket,  my  fingers  closed  upon  it,  and  the 
blood  began  to  quicken  and  my  heart  ..to  leap 
and  plunge ; and  I tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  in  a whisper. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Di?"  said  George,  re- 
garding me.  44  Yon  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing?" 

44  Yes.  I was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  lost 
ftny  thing — " 

4 4 Indeed  I have,”  he  answered,  with  a mis- 
chievous drollery  in  his  eyes ; 44  and  I hope  you 
have  found  it,  and  will  value  it  enough  to  keep 
it." 

44 1 have-  found  it,"  I said,  answering  accord- 
ing to  the  letter;  44 but  I don't  think  you  can 
be  quite  in  earnest  about  my  keeping  it.  And 
then,  besides,  it  is  of  no  value  to  me,  and  it  is 
probably  priceless  to  you ;"  and  here  I held  the 
locket  up  before  his  eyes. 

44  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it  ?"  he  said,  and  he  did  not 
color  or  look  in  the  least  discomfited.  4 4 1 hadn't 
missed  it  at  all.  Where  did  you  find  it?" 

44  Near  the  stile  where  Gab  picked  your 
pockets  last  wreek." 

“Yes,  the  little  foot-pad!"  Then  touching 
the  spring : 44  Now  I dare  say  you  thought  this 
a picture  of  my  sweet-heart  ?” 

44  It  is  pretty  enough  to  be,"  I evaded. 

44  Do  you  think  so  ? I believe,  however,  it 
is  a notorious  fact  that  we  always  prefer  other 
men's  sisters  to  our  own.  Have  you  a brother, 
Di?" 

44  No,  I have  no  one." 

44  No  one  ? Don't  speak  so  disconsolately, 
child.  You  may  be  sure  there’s  some  one  in 
the  world  who  belongs  to  you,  who  is  nearer  than 
flesh  and  blood,  who  cares  for  you  more  than  for 
himself,  and  he  may  not  be  so  far  off  as  you 
imagine  either." 

44 1 don't  imagine  any  thing  about  him,"  I 
answered,  loftily. 

44  Don't  you  ? Well,  I'm  going  to  imagine  a 
little  affair : I am  imagining  that  I see  you  go- 
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ing  into  the  city  to-morrow  with  me  ; that  we 
proceed  to  the  photographer’s,  where  yon  sit  for 
a picture  which  shall  belong  to  me,  and  which 
I shall  inclose  in  this  locket — as  a guard,  you 
know,  to  prevent  me  from  losing  it  again !” 

“ My  imagination  isn't  so  vigorous  as  yours ; 
it  won’t  carry  me  so  far,”  I said,  half  pleased 
and  a little  doubtful. 

“Very  well,”  he  returned,  and  we  walked 
on  some  distance  in  ailenoe ; and  when  I could 
hear  it  no  longer,  “Are  you  displeased,  Mr. 
Smith  ?”  I ventured. 

“Mr.  Smith  is  not  displeased,  Miss  Arm- 
strong; he  is  merely  disappointed.  You  have 
a natural  and  reasonable  right  to  refuse  him 
your  picture,  if  you  don't  care  to  have  his  — 
which  indifference  isn't  at  all  surprising.” 

“Oh,  but—” 

“But  what?” 

“You  didn’t  say  any  thing  about  tkatl ” 

“ Because  I’m  a bashful  young  man,  and  ex- 
pected \o  be  teased  for  it,  you  little  goose.” 

“ I am  sorry,  but — ” 

“You  will  go?” 

“ Mgybe.  If  Mrs.  Raynham  can  spare  me.” 

“ She’ll  have  to  spare  you  one  of  these  days, 
Di,  with  a vengeance ; she  might  as  well  try  to 
get  used  to  it.”  And  by  this  we  had  reached 
home,  and  there  was  no  need  of  replying.  j 

“Mamma!”  cried  Gab,  the  instant  she  was 
within  hearing,  rushing  into  the  house  and  leav- 
ing all  the  doors  open.  “Mamma,  can  you 
spare  Di  ? Jorge  wants  her !” 

Mr.  Smith  was  just  going  down  the  yard,  and 
he  turned  round  and  laughed,  and  called  to  me 
that  Gab  was  a faithful  witness ; but  I could 
have  sunk  into  the  ground  where  I stood. 

I was,  indeed,  very  happy  in  those  days,  when 
I wore  the  locket  with  his  picture  in  it  at  my 
throat — the  locket  which  he  had  bought  for  me 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  city ; when  I was 
sure  of  seeing  him  every  Sunday,  of  hearing 
him  sing  behind  the  carved  lattice;  when  he 
had  grown  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  to  see 
me  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  when  the  chil- 
dren had  been  safely  convoyed  to  the  Land  of 
Nod  by  genii  and  enchanters,  and  we  sat  to- 
gether in  the  ante-room  and  exchanged  schemes 
and  sympathies.  And  he  grew  dear  to  me  be- 
cause he  believed  me  worthy  to  understand  his 
hopes  and  assuage  his  fears ; and  I grew  nearer 
to  him,  perhaps,  because  I took  them  into  my 
heart  so  entirely  and  hospitably  entreated  them. 
We  had  great  ambitions  in  those  days ; he  was 
bat  a mechanic,  and  he  hoped  to  become  an  in- 
ventor ; I was  but  a poor  little  nursery  govern- 
ess, and  I strove  to  climb  higher.  But  I doubt 
if  any  merely  material  success  in  life  could  have 
increased  our  happiness,  when  we  sat  together 
there  with  love  lingering  in  our  eyes  and  smoth- 
ered upon  our  lips ; when  the  lamp  burned  dim- 
ly, and  moths  flew  in  at  the  open  window  and 
scorched  their  pretty  wings  at  the  flame,  and 
my  needle  grew  heavy,  and  the  honey -suckle 
lent  a flavor  to  the  hour ; while  words  came 
slowly  spoken,  and  meant  less  than  the  love- 


glances  faintly  read  by  that  fading  light ; then 
the  pressure  of  tender  hands,  the  silences  of  two 
confident  hearts. 

Those  were  happy,  happy  days,  that  waned 
at  length  and  went  out  in  no  effulgence  of  twi- 
light, in  shadows  vast  and  woeful. 

I recall  the  last  Sunday  on  which  we  walked 
together  through  the  fields  and  lanes,  lifeless 
now  beneath  December  snows,  beneath  pallid 
winter  skies ; but  I felt  no  dread  so  long  as  he 
walked  by  my  side ; fearing  no  misfortune,  see- 
ing no  ghost  of  trouble  in  the  perspective. 

“Well,”  said  he,  as  we  turned  our  faces 
homeward,  “you  will  not  hear  me  sing  next 
Sunday,  and  I shall  not  walk  this  way  with 
you  again,  perhaps,  for  many  a long  day — per- 
haps never ; for  when  friends  part,  who  can  say 
when  or  where  or  how  they  will  meet  ?” 

“When  friends  part!”  I repeated,  astound- 
ed. “ What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Smith  ?” 

“ I should  have  told  you  at  first,  I suppose ; 
but,  you  see,  the  arrangements  were  not  per- 
fected, and  I didn’t  care  to  speak  of  an  un- 
certainty.” 

A horrible  suspicion  possessed  me  then. 

“ Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?”  I asked,  at 
first  thought,  my  pulse  standing  still. 

* 4 1 don’t  know,”  he  answered,  laughing.  “ I 
wish  you  would  tell  me.  But  it  is  not  that.  I 
have  received  the  offer  of  a more  profitable  sit- 
uation in  the  city,  and  I have  hesitated  accept- 
ing on  many  accounts ; but  on  sober  thought 
I perceive  that  though  it  will  leave  me  less  time 
to  work  out  my  own  ideas,  still  I shall  be  better 
paid;  and  without  money,  you  know,  all  my 
schemes  will  fell  to  the  ground  and  profit  me 
nothing.” 

44 1 see,”  I responded,  faintly.  Just  then 
neither  money  nor  schemes  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  the  loss  of  his  companionship. 

44  You  are  sorry,  little  girl,”  he  said,  observ- 
ing my  dejection;  44 but  I don’t  mean  to  lose 
sight  of  you.  I shall  come  sometimes,  if  you 
will  let  me ; at  least  you  will  hear  from  me ; 
you  will  hear  something,  perhaps,  that  you 
ought  to  know  already.”  And  he  took  both 
my  hands  in  his,  and  looked  iu  my  face  silent- 
ly and  earnestly,  and  said  44 Good-by;”  and  I 
watched  him  disappear  down  the  crooked  path 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  that  blotted  out  both 
road  and  lover. 

That  first  week,  with  no  hope  beckoning  at 
its  end,  was  a dreary  week  enough  to  me: 
storms  shut  us  in  upon  ourselves ; winds  raved 
and  shrieked  about  our  ears.  I sat  by  the 
window  and  sewed,  and  watched  the  white 
drifts  built  up,  flake  after  flake,  and  the  wild 
white  whirl  of  the  elements,  while  little  Gab 
stood  at  my  feet  and  wondered  if  they  could 
make  a snow  man  in  the  yard  to-morrow,  and 
the  other  children  ran  an  imaginary  express 
train  through  the  nursery,  ante-room,  and  en- 
try, with  letting  off  of  volumes  of  steam — im- 
perceptible except  to  the  ear — with  braking 
up  at  countless  stations,  and  all  the  attendant 
clamor,  till  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  one  was 
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in  Bedlam  or  oat  of  it,  or  expressed  for  that 
locality.  And  Sunday  came  at  last,  a miracle 
of  blue  and  gold,  and  bells  ringing  on  the  frosty 
air ; and  with  it  a chance  to  me  of  finding  oat 
whether  I went  to  church  to  worship  God  or 
man. 

But  the  following  Tuesday  I doubt  if  I ever 
forget.  The  wind  had  only  backed  round,  as 
they  say,  and  it  had  come  up  full  as  stormy,  as 
bleak,  as  hopeless  as  the  week  before.  Gab 
still  hung  about  my  knee  with  her  unanswer- 
able questions,  and  the  others,  dissatisfied  with 
railway  life  and  civilization,  had  indued  blank- 
ets and  wampum,  and  were  rehearsing  an  In- 
dian war-dance,  which  had  at  least  the  virtue 
of  demonstrating  that  their  lessons  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  them.  But  the  wind  was 
no  longer  a trouble  to  me,  nor  Gab  a fret,  nor 
the  war-hoop  a torture,  for  early  that  morn- 
ing the  house-maid  had  brought  me  up  a letter, 
and  Gab  had  climbed  on  the  back  of  my  chair 
and  followed  the  lines  with  her  little  first-fin- 
ger, as  if  she  could  understand,  and  Letty  had 
spelled  out  the  direction  on  the  envelope,  and 
Tommy  had  begged  the  stamp,  before  I com- 
prehended that  George  Smith  had  asked  me  to 
marry  him ! Storms  might  do  their  worst,  for 
I was  sheltered  in  love.  What  I replied  to 
him  it  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine,  and  I 
distinctly  remember  contemplating  the  super- 
scription of  ray  letter  by  the  light  of  my  candle 
with  intense  satisfaction. 

41  Mr.  G.  L.  Smith’1  was  not  a name  to  be 
despised,  even  though  it  were  as  common  as 
day,  so  long  as  it  represented  the  one  who 
loved  me  best — the  George  Smith  I loved. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  I waited  in  a hap- 
py suspense.  I heard  the  children's  lessons 
and  washed  their  faces  and  mended  their  rents 
and  endured  their  prattle  without  a murmur, 
without  a thought  of  the  work  in  hand,  so 
wrapped  was  I in  this  transparent  atmosphere 
of  happiness,  through  which  I saw  the  outer, 
everyday  world  as  in  a dream,  faint  and  far 
and  picturesquely  disposed,  and  roseate  with 
the  color  of  my  thoughts.  So  the  days  melted 
into  nights,  and  night  fled  before  the  dawn,  and 
seven  times  the  sunrise  crimsoned  all  the  silvery 
heights  and  headlands,  and  brought  blue  billows 
of  air  to  arch  above,  but  brought  no  word,  no 
token,  no  lover  to  me.  But  what  did  a week’s 
silence  signify  ? He  was  ill  or  absent ; he  was 
waiting  till  he  could  come  himself.  I knew 
that  he  loved  me;  my  response  had  satisfied 
him;  henceforth  we  understood  each  other; 
if  we  never  met  again  for  a thousand  years, 
nor  exchanged  a syllable  by  tongue  or  pen, 
still  our  hearts  would  beat  in  harmony— undi- 
vided, unchanged. 

But,  in  spite  of  my  sophisms,  a little  uneasi- 
ness crept  in  upon  me  as,  day  by  day,  I watched 
the  white  stretch  of  rood  winding  ont  of  6ight 
among  the  whiter  hills,  if  60  be  he  might  pass 
that  way ; at  any  moment  he  might  be  round- 
ing into  view,  and  a dozen  times  of  an  after- 
noon I left  my  work  and  lifted  the  curtain, 


straining  my  eyes  and  sending  my  heart  out 
across  the  barren  waste  in  pitiful  yearningB. 

But  he  did  not  come  or  send. 

The  postman  clattered  to  the  door  with  busi- 
ness dispatches  for  the  Squire,  with  invitations 
to  the  family,  with  valentines  to  the  children, 
with  scrawls  for  Bridget,  and  scented  billets  for 
Mademoiselle , the  governess,  but  nothing,  no- 
thing for  me!  And  all  day  long  the  pain 
seemed  growing  at  my  heart  and  choking  my 
speech,  till  at  night  it  spent  itself  in  tears  that 
drenched  my  pillow,  and  then  dropped  back  at 
cock-crow  to  remain  a dumb,  hard  agony  at 
my  heart  again* 

It  was  a month  now  since  I had  mailed  my 
letter. 

One  day  Mrs.  Raynham  came  into  the  nurs- 
ery to  cut  out  some  work  for  me ; she  had  been 
to  the  city  on  the  yesterday,  and  I longed  to 
know  if  she  had  6een  George  Smith,  but  never 
dared  to  ask.  Little  Gab  sat  thoughtfully  at 
my  feet,  knitting  her  pretty  brows  over  the 
send  of  patchwork  I had  prepared  for  her, 
when,  Heaven  knows  what  moved  the  child,  but 
6he  put  down  her  work — it  was  all  in  a snarl,  to 
be  sure,  from  the  thread  being  tied  into  the 
needle — and,  looking  a long  way  off,  said,  with 
a sigh : 

“ I should  so  like  to  see  Jorge !” 

“ Jorge  who  ?”  imitated  her  mother,  laughing. 
“Jorge,”  as  if  there  were  but  one  in  the  world. 

“Didi’s  Jorge.” 

“Should  you?”  said  Mrs.  Raynham,  again. 
“I  asked  him  to  come  ont  and  see  us,  yester- 
day, when  I was  in  the  city,  but  he  pleaded 
business.  How  is  that , Miss  Armstrong?” 
The  great,  dumb  ice-clog  at  my  heart  stirred 
and  palpitated  and  threatened  an  inundation. 
“ How  is  that,  Miss  Armstrong  ?”  she  repeated. 
“I  used  to  think — but  there,  it’s  none  of  my 
business  to  think  at  all  about  it.  Here,  Gab, 
let  me  measure  your  sleeve,  dear.” 

So  George  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
not  ill,  not  absent,  not  even  meaning  to  come ; 
too  busy,  too  busy  for  love.  How  I longed  and 
ached  to  ask  Mrs.  Raynham  concerning  him, 
to  lead  her  on  to  speak  of  him,  to  hear  how  he 
looked,  what  he  said,  something,  any  thing, 
every  thing.  It  was  plain  that  she  thought  me 
to  blame  in  the  affair ; well,  so  let  it  pass. 

Perhaps  I was  all  wrong ; perhaps  if  I had 
given  her  my  confidence  all  might  have  gone 
well  with  me  yet;  at  least  it  would  have  af- 
forded a healthful  vent  for  sorrow,  if  nothing 
else ; but  I had  a sort  of  horror  of  pity  in  those 
days ; rather  let  me  endure  alone,  with  none  to 
mark  ray  sighs  or  count  my  tears. 

The  snows  melted  from  height  and  hollow; 
the  earth  turned  its  cheek  to  the  wnrm  sun  and 
blushed  beneath;  birds  came  back  and  built 
their  nests,  and  sung  and  twittored  among  the 
eaves ; the  brooks  called  to  each,  and  the  echoes 
replied ; 

"The  sunshine  kept  Its  promise  true;** 
and  all  the  while  my  sorrow  grew  with  the  year 
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and  waxed  greener,  and  strengthened  with  the 
sun,  and  found  no  voice,  no  balm.  What  was 
the  spring  to  me  ? or  the  summer’s  green  mag- 
nificence? And  did  it  not  rather  heighten 
present  pain  to  know,  to  feel,  that  as  surely  as 
the  day  this  pain  would  pale  with  the  years  to 
come,  would  become  a dream,  a phantom,  a 
feeble,  vain  regret  ? Not  that  pain  itself  is  so 
sweet,  but  is  it  not  better  than  torpidity,  than 
the  absence  of  emotion  ? For  when  pain  was 
dead,  love  too  would  be  stark  and  cold ; for  this 
was  its  death-throes,  and  this  love  had  been 
my  treasure,  laid  up,  it  may  be,  where  moths 
corrupt  and  thieves  break  in,  but  still  my  treas- 
ure. It  was  hard  to  part  even  with  its  sem- 
blance, when  one  had  nothing  dearer  to  turn  to. 

Well,  now  that  I had  nothing  sweeter  to  do 
with  my  life,  I devoted  it  to  work.  I did  not 
mope  after  the  fashion  of  some,  in  a listless  idle- 
ness. I did  with  all  my  might  whatsoever  my 
hands  found  to  do,  and  I had  my  reward.  Per- 
haps I cared  to  show  George  Smith  that  the 
woman  he  had  scorned  and  wounded  was  more 
worthy  his  regard  than  he  had  counted  upon, 
had  depths  he  had  never  sounded,  was  a wo- 
man who  coaid  hide  her  wound,  and  smile  while 
it  bled  inwardly.  But  after  that  first  summer  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  past ; I turned  my 
face  toward  the  undiscovered  future.  Hence- 
forth George  Smith  was  to  have  no  part  in  my 
life — why  should  he  usurp  my  thoughts  ? So  I 
exiled  him.  I refused  to  listen  to  the  beguil- 
ings  of  memory ; if  my  mind  reverted  to  any  of 
those  past  scenes,  while  the  gloaming  fell  or  the 
fire-light  flickered,  I sprang  up  and  lit  my  can- 
dle, and  sent  my  thoughts  traveling  away  into 
• the  days  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  among  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  I promise  you  that 
George  Smith  very  soon  retreated  before  those 
barbarous  hordes.  And  the  next  spring  I gave 
up  my  situation  at  Squire  Raynham’s,  and  with 
the  pittance  I b&d  reserved  entered  a normal 
school,  in  order,  at  this  late  day,  to  finish  my 
education.  For  four  years  I delved  like  any 
slave,  up  early,  and  late  to  bed;  dining  off 
crackers,  supping  on  oatmeal  porridge,  because 
it  was  both  cheap  and  nutritious;  sometimes 
breakfasting  on  anticipation.  They  were  joy- 
less years  too,  except  that  I loved  my  task, 
that  I meant  to  conquer ; and  once  during  that 
time  I saw  him — I heard  him  speak.  It  was 
in  the  first  year  of  my  novitiate,  in  the  month 
of  March,  in  a horse-car.  HiB  back  was  to- 
ward me,  and  the  thick  folds  of  my  veil  con- 
cealed my  features,  even  had  he  looked  at  me. 
He  was  speaking  with  a friend  when  I entered 
the  car  on  some  improvement  in  mechanics,  and 
after  a little  this  friend  said,  leaving  the  subject : 

“ You  are  not  married,  I think?” 

“ No,  I am  not  married,”  in  under-tone. 

“Well,”  pursued  the  other,  “with  a man  of 
your  schemes  it  is  best  to  remain  single.  A 
family  is  a clog,  so  to  speak — a very  agreeable 
clog,  let  me  assure  you,  however.  But  inven- 
tions need  money,  and  so  do  families.  Ton 
have  chosen  the  one— I the  other.” 


“Perhaps  it  is  an  affair  of  circumstances 
rather  than  of  choice,”  I heard  him  say;  and 
then  he  pulled  the  strap,  and  the  little  bell  peal- 
ed, and  they  left  the  car  together.  I never 
tnrned  my  eyes  to  watch  him  out  of  sight.  He 
had  dropped  a glove,  but  I did  not  pick  it  np, 
as  once  I might  havo  done.  He  had  not  so 
much  as  glanced  at  me — the  stumbling-block, 
the  enemy  of  the  inventive  faculty — why  should 
I waste  a look  upon  him?  And  so  he  passed 
ont  of  my  life  again,  unconscious  that  he  had 
touched  it,  careless  perhaps.  My  four  years  of 
preparation  came  at  last  to  an  end,  and  one 
morning  I found  myself  the  first  assistant  at 
Mount  Hope  Seminaiy,  with  a salary  that  look- 
ed like  a fortune.  I had  traversed  the  slough,  I 
had  climbed  the  hill  without  failing ; the  pros- 
pect looked  inviting.  Was  this  the  Promised 
Land  that  opened  before  me  ? I was  no  longer 
poor  and  wretched  and  of  no  account,  doomed 
to  the  nursery  and  the  drudgery  of  a primer ; 
I had  emerged  from  the  chrysalis.  But  even 
butterflies  have  their  tribulations. 

My  inaugural  day  at  Mount  Hope  was  any 
thing  but  a holiday.  The  scrutiny  of  some 
hundreds  of  merciless  eyes  was  something  just 
escaping  the  agonizing,  and  when  the  principal 
turned  to  consult  me — we— I could  have  dis- 
solved into  nothingness,  and  been  glad  of  the 
relief.,  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I felt 
anxions  concerning  my  personal  appearance. 
I wondered  if  my  collar  was  awry ; why  I had 
never  thought  to  wear  a pretty  ribbon ; if  those 
silly,  giggling  girls  were  amusing  themselves 
with  the  fashion  of  my  gown,  the  arrangement 
of  my  hair — very  foolish  thoughts  for  an  assist- 
ant at  Mount  Hope.  But  then  human  nature 
is  very  much  the  same,  I suspect,  in  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  neither  cares  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment of  that  sort  for  the  other.  If  I could  have 
gone  away  and  cried  a little  while  by  myself  I 
might  have  borne  the  trial  better.  As  it  was,  I 
blundered  through  the  day  and  had  my  cry 
after  bedtime.  But  the  battle  is  not  always  to 
the  strong ; even  the  weak  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  spoils. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith,  the  principal,  sat  on  his 
throne-chair  and  governed  at  discretion,  lec- 
tured on  his  hobbies,  attended  to  the  elocution, 
and  wrote  witty  notes  to  me,  his  grand  vizier, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  refractoiy  subjects,  and 
condescended  in  a most  agreeable  and  fascina- 
ting manner,  considering  that  I bore  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  and  he  received  the  cred- 
it. But  that  never  occurred  to  me  in  those 
days,  when  I tied  on  my  bonnet  at  night  and 
heard  him  sigh  and  say : 

“ This  is  a dull  life  for  us,  Miss  Armstrong ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  capable  of  something 
less  like  drudgery.”  Then  I pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  foolish  heart,  and  believed  he  was, 
and  told  him  so,  without  giving  a thought  to  my 
own  share.  And  then  sometimes  he  would  take 
my  hand  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  saying, 
“Wearing  out  in  the  service,  little  woman.” 
And  once  he  caught  at  the  ring  I wore,  and 
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slipped  it  off  and  fitted  it  upon  his  own  white 
fourth  finger. 

“What  will  some  one  sa y to  that?”  he 
laughed,  looking  me  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“ It  is  my  own,”  I said.  “ Shall  I wish  it  on 
for  you — school-girl  fashion?”  laughing  in  my 
turn. 

“ Yes,  do ; wish  it  on  by  all  means.  It  must 
stay  there  till  the  wish  is  fulfilled,  I suppose?” 

“ Certainly ; but  what  shall  I wish  ?” 

“ Are  you  so  blessed  as  to  have  no  wish  ?”  he 
asked,  a little  sadly. 

“ Not  quite.  Shall  I wish  you  a legacy  from 
some  East  Indian  uncle?” 

“No ; for  in  that  case  I should  leave  Mount 
Hope.” 

“But  you  are  tired  of  Mount  Hope,  I 
thought.” 

“But  not  of  some  of  its  inmates.  Come, 
wish  me,  Deliverance — ” 

“From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  ?” 

“From  any  thing  and  any  body  but  yourself.  ” 

“That's  too  sweeping.  You  have  shown 
yourself  incompetent  to  select  a boon.  I shall 
now  do  as  I please  about  it.  I wish  that  Miss 
Thornton  may  commit  her  French  verbs  to 
memory.” 

“ Thank  you.  The  ring's  mine,  then ; for  do 
it  she  never  will : trip-hammers  couldn't  beat 
them  into  her.  Shall  I walk  along  you$  way, 
Miss  Armstrong?”  And  after  that,  whenever 
I kept  Miss  Thornton  beyond  hours,  he  signifi- 
cantly requested  me  to  ring  if  his  co-operation 
was  required. 

One  morning,  he  looked  over  my  shoulder 
while  I signed  the  note  I was  writing  to  the  pa- 
rent of  a pupil. 

“You  write  a good  hand,”  he  was  kind 
enough  to  say ; “ and  you  have  a strong  name : 
Deliverance  Armstrong.  It’s  a name  I could 
never  forget.  ” 

“ I should  think  not ; it’s  impressive,  like  a 
nightmare.  Think  of  calling  a child  Deliver- 
ance, when  such  charming  names  as  Rose  and 
Blanche  are  running  to  waste !” 

“Possessions  look  commonplace  to  the  pos- 
sessor. What  do  you  think  of  Smith  for  a 
name  ? Thank  your  stars  you  are  not  a Smith 
— though,  to  be  sure,  you  are  born,  but  not  bur- 
ied. It’s  a positive  injury  to  belong  to  that 
family,  whose  name  ought  rather  to  be  Legion. 
If  you  compass  the  universe,  if  you  have  all 
learning  or  genius,  it  doesn't  signify.  You 
are  a Smith,  that  tells  the  story.  Nobody  be- 
lieves in  the  greatness  of  the  Smiths.” 

“Except  in  Adam  and  Sydney  Smith.” 

“ Exceptions  prove  the  rule.  But  then,  per- 
haps, you  have  a friend  among  them  ?” 

“ I believe  that  I have,”  I said,  without  look- 
ing np. 

“ One,  at  least,  if  you  will  allow  it.  Did  you 
ever  know  another  ?”  indolently,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion were  idle  and  of  no  moment  to  him. 

“ Yes,  I have  known  another.  Mr.  Smith,  it 
is  nine  o'clock.  I hear  the  yonng  ladies  swarm- 
ing in  the  passage-way.  Shall  I strike  the  bell?” 


“ If  you  will.  I see  the  Smiths  are  not  agreea- 
ble subjects.  It  illustrates  my  theory,  that’s  all." 

“You  beg  the  question.” 

“I  should  be  more  likely  to  put  it.” 

And  so  our  daily  lives  ran  on,  side  by  side, 
for  two  years  more ; so  we  walked  together  after 
school,  met  at  the  morning  exercises,  exchanged 
a word  between  the  classes ; so  I made  him  tri- 
fling gifts  at  his  birthdays  and  holidays  to  keep 
the  balance  adjusted ; so  he  lent  me  his  choice 
books  with  tender  passages  underscored ; so  he 
made  my  opinions  seem  of  moment  to  him  and  the 
world ; so  he  made  himself  acceptable  and  im- 
portant to  me,  till  I awoke  one  day  to  find  that  I 
was  doing  and  thinking  every  thing  with  regard 
to  his  view  of  it.  I do  not  think  I was  in  love 
with  him,  though  I thought  so  then ; I do  not 
think  he  affected  me  as  George  Smith  had  done ; 
but  then  sometimes  one  exhausts  one's  self  in 
a first  love,  and  perhaps  I had  nothing  but  an 
intense  friendship  left  for  any.  I am, confident, 
now,  that  if  he  had  said  good-by  and  gone  away 
1 should  have  experienced  no  such  pain  as  that 
other,  that  I should  have  missed  him,  but  with- 
out that  bitter  sense  of  isolation,  that  aching 
sense  of  the  irrevocable.  Even  had  he  come  to 
me  and  said,  “Miss  Armstrong,  I am  to  be 
married  to-morrow ; Miss  Thornton  is  going  to 
shrink  into  a Smith,  poor  child !”  I should  have 
wished  him  joy — with  some  surprise,  to  be  sure, 
since  his  manner  had  grown  so  like  a lover's — 
with  only  the  pain  that  any  interrupted  friend- 
ship might  occasion.  I should  have  blamed 
my  vanity  for  the  mistake,  and  not  him.  But 
when  he  came  to  me  and  said,  instead : “ Miss 
Armstrong,  I have  a gift  for  you,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept it ; it  is  something  that  h&B  belonged  to  * 
you  since  some  months,  but  you  mAy  not  think 
it  valuable.  Miss  Armstrong,  I am  going  to 
give  you  my  heart.”  “And  I am  going  to  ac- 
cept it,  Mr.  Smith,”  I answered  him.  I thought 
that  I knew  his  nature,  that  I understood  his 
temperament,  that  at  least  we  harmonized ; and 
I was  confidently  happy  during  the  weeks  that 
followed ; but  with  such  a different  happiness 
from  that  which  a poor  little  nursery  governess 
had  known  seven  years  before  — a happiness 
which  had  been  all  made  up  of  sun-lighted  per- 
spectives stretching  away  into  enchanted  re- 
gions. Well,  no  two  eras  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals or  nations  resemble  each  other  in  every 
particular,  and  perhaps  we  forget  the  flavor  of 
joy  as  well  as  of  pain,  and  are  thus  misled  by 
false  lights  into  dangerous  quagmires. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  was  a handsome  man, 
with  large  brown  eyes  that  suggested  unfath- 
omed depths  of  character — just  such  a man,  in 
short,  as  school-girls  of  the  more  advanced  class 
rave  over,  and  write  about  in  their  diaries ; and 
now,  since  half  of  those  under  my  charge  were 
blighted  in  their  yonng  affections  through  him, 

I come  in  for  a large  share  of  petty  jealousies 
and  malice  prepense.  All  things  considered, 
it  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  read  such  dia- 
logue as  this  on  the  margin  of  books  given  in  at 
recitations : 
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“Don’t  yon  think  A g is  spooney  to- 

day?” 

“ ExTBAwdixary.” 

“Why  is  Mr.  S like  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 

den?” 

“ Give  it  up.” 

“ Because  he’s  sore  of  Deliverance  1” 

It  was  at  least  amusing  rather  than  other- 
wise, and  I should  have  been  taught  by  the  fact 
that  my  emotions  were  not  genuine. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Smith  purchased  his 
house ; and  I,  who  had  been  drifting  about  on 
stormy  seas  all  my  life,  or  climbing  other  peo- 
ple’s stairs,  felt  a little  elated,  perhaps,  at  the 
prospect  of  being  mistress  in  a house  so  invit- 
ing. He  had  the  carpenters  and  glaziers  in 
making  repairs;  he  consulted  me  as  to  the 
style  of  furnishing,  while  I selected  the  na- 
peiy,  and  looked  at  Lyon’s  silks  and  gros 
grams.  We  had  been  engaged  two  months. 

One  night,  during  vacation,  I lit  my  gas  and 
took  up  a package  of  books  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  sent  me  to  read ; they  had  been  lying  in 
their  wraps  some  weeks  already,  as  I had  not 
found  the  moment  in  which  to  surrender  my- 
self to  them.  But  now  I seemed  to  have  no- 
thing better  or  more  urgent  to  do,  so  I took 
them  out  and  run  over  their  contents,  in  the 
desultory  way  one  has  when  one  would  like  to 
be  able  to  absorb  half  a dozen  at  once.  They 
were  all  of  old  date,  but  such  as  I had  never 
chanced  upon,  and  each  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the 
name  of  “Gregory  Lauriston  Smith.”  They 
had  evidently  not  been  opened  for  years,  and 
even  as  I turned  the  leaves  of  “ Undine”  some- 
thing fluttered  out  and  fell  at  my  feet,  some 
folded  sheet,  that  had  perhaps  been  slipped  in 
to  mark  the  place.  I let  it  lie  a little  space, 
while  I followed  Huldbraud  through  the  en- 
chanted forest,  till  presently  it  occurred  to  me 
to  replace  this  mark  before  closing  the  volume. 
I had  no  intention  of  examining  it,  but  as  I put 
it  back  and  was  in  the  act  of  closing  the  leaves 
of  the  book  over  it  something  drew  my  eye  in- 
advertently, something  familiar  about  a name 
written  there  in  full — the  name  of  Deliverance 
Armstrong,  in  my  own  hand  1 I had  never  in- 
dited a syllable  to  Gregory  Smith  in  my  life ; 
there  had  happily  been  no  need  of  it,  having 
seen  him  every  day  of  our  acquaintance ; and 
at  first  thought  I fancied  it  mnst  be  some  scrid 
I had  thrown  aside,  and  of  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  pour  amour  de  mot . At  least  I 
had  certainly  the  right  to  inquire  into  that  which 
concerned  me  so  nearly ; and  here  unfolding  it, 
my  gaze  grew  suddenly  blurred  and  fixed,  and 
my  pulses  beat  double  measure,  for  I held  in 
my  hand  the  letter  without  its  envelope  which 
I had  mailed  to  George  Smith  seven  years  be- 
fore ! A thousand  thoughts  surged  across  my 
brain  in  that  instant ; illuminations,  mystifica- 
tions. Were  George  and  Gregory  Smith  one 
and  the  same  ? or  how  related  ? Had  this  vol- 
ume of  “Undine”  ever  been  in  the  hands  of 
George  Smith  ? Had  he  ever  read  a syllable 
of  this  response  ? And  if  he  had  not  / All  my 


thoughts  swayed  backward  then.  I saw  George 
waiting  as  I had  waited,  as  hopelessly,  os  pain- 
fully, and  my  heart  grew  cold  in  my  breast, 
laboring  heavily  with  this  tide  of  emotion,  with 
this  swollen,  stormy  tide,  breaking  down  all 
barriers,  overleaping  all  obstacles,  delaying  for 
nothing,  impatient  and  reckless  so  that  it  brought 
my  ship  to  shore  again.  I was  once  more  the 
same  girl  who  bore  the  title  of  nursery  govern- 
ess at  Squire  Raynham’s,  who  listened  in  rapt 
delight  to  the  voices  of  the  choir  throbbing 
through  the  old  church  at  Raynham  village, 
who  walked  the  fields  os  light  of  heart  as  th# 
bees  and  birds,  inasmuch  as  I loved  George 
Smith  and  not  Gregory. 

I read  no  more  in  “Undine.”  What  was 
Huldbraud,  cur  the  necklace,  at  the  dismal 
haunted  forest  to  me?  I had  fonnd  my  Hold- 
brand. 

I went  to  bed,  and  tossed  and  muttered  in 
my  dreams,  and  longed  for  the  day ; and  when 
it  came  I sent  for  Mr.  Gregory  Smith.  He  an- 
swered my  summons  with  lover-like  alacrity, 
merely  asking  what  had  procured  him  snob  a 
pleasure.  I held  the  fatal  letter  crushed  in 
my  hand,  while  I said : 

“ I sent  to  ask  if  yon  ever  knew,  or  spoke 
with,  or  held  any  communication  with  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  George  Luther  Smith.” 

“Now,  really,  love,  you  are  too  bad.  How 
can  I possibly  remember  all  the  Smiths  I may 
have  exchanged  a word  with?  George  La- 
ther,” he  repeated,  reflectively.  “ Heavens, 
wbat  a combination ! I don’t  recall  any  such 
monstrosity  among  my  acquaintance,  dear. 
Are  you  ill  to-day  ?” 

“No ; I am  not  ilL  lam  disturbed.  I am 
perplexed.  Perhaps  yon  will  be  able  to  help 
me.” 

“ Without  a doubt.  I’m  a sort  of  prestigi- 
ator,  who  can  change  all  manner  of  troubles 
into  happinesses.” 

“ I hope  so.  In  the  first  place,  I want  to 
tell  you  something  that  happened  to  me  once — 
something  that  I ought  to  have  told  you  before, 
perhaps.” 

“ In  short,  yon  wish  me  to  act  as  father  con- 
fessor? I absolve  you  beforehand,  dear.” 

“ Wait  till  you  hear  my  stoiy.  Seven  years 
ago — ” 

“Excuse  me,  but  the  events  of  seven  years 
ago  are  myths  to-day.  What  do  they  signify  ? 
They  are  unsubstantial  shadows.” 

“ Perhaps  so.  But  seven  years  ago  I loved 
a mechanic  of  the  name  of  George  Luther 
Smith.  I received  a proposal  of  marriage  from 
him,  by  letter,  which  I answered  by  letter  ac- 
cepting, and  since  that  day  I have  had  no  word 
from  him.” 

“The  scoundrel  I” 

No.  I have  reason  to  think  that  my  letter 
never  reached  him — ” 

“Oh,  nonsense — the  wretch!  what  a refine- 
ment of  charity  on  your  part  I But  there — ybu 
can’t  expect  me  to  be  severe  upon  him ; he  did 
me  a good  turn,  you  must  allow !” 
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“I  don’t  know.  Do  yon  keep  a dead-letter 
office,  Mr.  Smith?  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  my  letter  never  reached  George  Smith,  or 
how  could  I have  found  it  in  your  copy  of 
4 Undine  ?’  How  did  that  happen , Mr.  Smith  T” 

44  The  letter  you  wrote  to  George  Smith !”  he 
cried,  44  and  in  my  book !”  after  Lady  Macbeth. 

44  You  are  a greater  prestigiator  than  you  be- 
lieved. How  did  you  manage  it  ?”  He  seem- 
ed in  no  wise  agitated,  and,  leaning  against  the 
mantle,  let  his  eye  wander  over  the  written 
page. 

44  Well,  now  that  I am  in  for  it,”  he  said,  in 
his  light  vein,  44 1 may  as  well  tell  the  whole 
story,  I suppose.  The  father  confessor  turned 
penitent,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  This  letter 
isn't  a stranger  to  me,  I acknowledge;  but  I 
had  lost  sight  of  it,  positively ; didn’t  know  its 
whereabout  any  more  than'  the  man  in  the 
moon,  or,  of  course,  I ‘shouldn’t  have  sent  you 
the  book.  Mem.:  never  lend  books  without 
administering  a sound  shaking  firBt.  Well, 
you  see,  before  coming  to  Mount  Hope  I taught 
a while  in  Suffolk  County  after  leaving  college. 
One  morning,  up  comes  the  postman  with  my 
letters,  and  here’s  one  among  them  addressed 
to  Mr.  G.  L.  Smith. — You  ought  to  be  more 
particular,  my  dear,  in  future.  I shouldn’t 
fancy  another  man  reading  my  love-letters. — Of 
course  I opened  it — wouldn’t  you  have  done  so? 
And  of  course  I read  it — who  ever  refuses  to 
read  a love-letter,  especially  yours  ? And  as  I 
didn’t  know  any  other  G.  L.  Smith  but  my  bless- 
ed self,  and  as  I was  pretty  positive  I hadn’t 
proposed  to  any  Deliverance  Armstrong — that 
was  seven  years  ago,  you  know — I was  all  at 
sea,  so  to  speak ; and  that’s  how  I happened  to 
let  it  lie  about  among  my  papers,  always  mean- 
ing to  do  something  about  it,  never  seeing  my 
way  clear,  and  never  doing  it — for  what  was  the 
good  of  sending  it  afloat  again,  only  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  another  Smith  than  the  right  one  ? 
And  so  I forgot  all  about  it,  and  it  got  slipped 
into  that  treacherous  book — the  deuce  knows 
how,  I don’t!” 

44  And  you  forgot  all  about  it,  notwithstand- 
ing that  ‘Deliverance  Armstrong  is  a name 
you  could  never  forget!’  ” I quoted. 

44 1 thought  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,  without  a doubt,  when  you 
came  across  my  path.  I couldn’t  swear  but 
there  was  more  than  one  Deliverance  Arm- 
strong in  the  world ; what  business  had  I to 
diow  another  woman  her  letter  ? Wasn’t  it  bad 
enough  to  read  it  myself?  Besides,  what  was 
the  use  of  stirring  up  old  troubles  ? Very  like- 
ly Mr.  G.  L.  Smith  is  married  or  dead.  Shall 
we  forward  this  letter  to  him  ?” 

44  You  may  give  it  to  me,  if  you  please.  ” But 
he  still  kept  it.  44  Mr.  Smith,”  I continued, 
“this  discovery  has  changed  our  relations.  I 
find—” 

44 Now,  really,  dear,  I don’t  see  that." 

“ But  I do  not  love  you  any  longer.  I doubt 
if  ever  I did  love  you.  I deceived  myself—” 

44  Preposterous  J” 


“I  thought  George  Smith  had  wronged  mo 
cruelly ; I find  that  we  have  changed  places,  he 
and  I,  through  no  fault  of  mine ; and  the  love 
I had  buried  out  of  sight  has  had  a resurrec- 
tion.” 

44  Unfortunate.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?”  he  asked,  nonchalantly,  folding  the 
letter. 

44  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  Mr.  Smith  ?”  I re- 
iterated, holding  out  my  hand. 

44 1 don’t  see  that  it  is  yours,  my  love ; when 
once  you  mail  a letter  it  ceases  to  belong  to  you. 

This  little  epistle  belongs  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Smith, 
and  am  I not  that  inestimable  personage  ? 4 Tues- 
day evening,'”  he  read,  referring  to  the  letter 
again.  4 4 No  other  date  of  month  or  year.  How 
very  careless  of  you ; but  then  how  very  natural 
in  writing  to  a lover  in  the  same  town,  don’t 
you  see  ?” 

I did  not  sec  his  motive,  nor  understand  the 
connection,  and  my  face  most  have  shown  it. 

44 1 should  like  my  letter,”  I persisted,  for  his 
manner  displeased  me.  44  And  I must  beg  leave 
to  end  this,  to  me,  painful  interview.” 

His  face  paled  to  an  ashen  hue,  his  eyes  di- 
lating and  glittering  like  some  murderous  weap- 
on, some  poisoned  poniard. 

“Do  yon  mean  that  you  wish  the  engage- 
ment dissolved  ? Do  yon  refuse  to  fulfill  the 
compact  ? Now  that  things  have  progressed  so 
far  ? Consider  what  Mrs.  Grundy  w ill  say  on 
the  subject.  What  reasonable  reasons  can  you 
offer  that  potentate  for  such  a graceless  ca- 
price?” 

44  Not  even  Mrs.  Qfemdy  could  constrain  me 
to  marry  where  I do  not  love,”  I answered, 
rising  suggestively. 

“Not  even  your  word  ? Come,  now,  let  ns 
be  rational,  and  drop  morbid  sentimentality. 

It  is  improbable  that  your  Affection  should  have 
survived  the  test  of  seven  years’  absence.  By- 
the-way,  have  you  preserved  his  letter  of  pro- 
posal?” 

I did  not  pause  to  consider  that  the  question 
was  unnecessary  and  an  impertinence.  In  my 
haste  to  abridge  the  scene  I would  have  an- 
swered almost  any  thing  in  reason,  and  some 
things  without  reason.  Thus  I returned : 

44  What  would  have  been  the  good  of  keep- 
ing it?  I burned  it,  of  course.” 

44  Just  so.  Now  what  is  the  good  of  resusci- 
tating this  feeling  about  the  writer?  Is  it  at 
all  probable  you  will  ever  meet  again  ? And 
what  if  you  should,  when  you  have  both  out- 
lived the  attachment  ?” 

44  Mr.  Smith,”  I interrupted,  “ I would  rather 
hear  no  more  of  this.  I have  given  you  my  de- 
cision. I can  not  marry  you." 

44  But  you  shall  I Or,  as  truly  as  I live  and 
breathe,  this  thing  shall  go  into  court ; this  let- 
ter shall  bear  witness  against  you;  your  name, 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  bar-room  loung- 
ers and  newspaper  reporters.  This  precious 
love-letter  which  you  so  dote  upon  shall  bo  the 
taunt  of  these  school-girls  who  appreciate  you. 

And  what  board  of  trustees  will  engage  as  a 
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teacher  a character  so  notorious  ? Your  occu- 
pation will  be  gone.  Choose/’ 

I saw  it  all  then  in  a flash ; the  evidence  was 
dear  against  me,  if  he  wished  to  nse  it ; and  he 
had  meant  it  from  the  beginning. 

“You  have  shown  me  that  I chose  wisely/’ 
I said,  moving  toward  the  door ; for  my  wrath 
was  struggling  for  the  mastery.  “Yon  have 
shown  me  that  I chose  wisely  and  well ; and 
I leave  yon  to  yonr  own  wicked  devices,  and 
trust  that  the  public  will  be  more  merciful  than 
one  who  has  pretended  to  love  me!”  And  I 
left  him  alone,  the  qualms  of  conscience  with 
which  I bad  met  him  fairly  dissipated,  confi- 
dent that  a nature  of  such  coarse  grain  pos- 
sessed no  tender  sensibilities. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  My  letter,  which 
had  given  me  soch  a thrill  of  happiness  to  in- 
dite, which  had  given  me  so  many  heart-burn- 
ings to  endure,  was  bandied  from  month  to 
mouth,  was  the  tid-bit  of  gossips  over  their 
fragrant  hyson,  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, was  cried  in  the  avennes,  was  the  by- 
word of  every  urchin  in  the  streets.  Even  my 
name  contributed  to  the  general  amusement, 
afforded  scope  for  the  small  wit  of  paragraph 
writers.  I was  pointed  out  in  the  horse-cars — 
for  one  who  earns  her  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  brow  or  brain  can  not  always  hide  herself 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  in  the  shadow  of  a home : 
so  I was  pointed  oat  in  the  cars,  and  stared  at 
in  the  streets,  and  led  a life  of  anguish  and  em- 
barrassment, only  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  not  all  the  law  of  the  republic,  with  Coke 
and  Bl&ckstone  at  its  back,  could  oblige  me  to 
marry  Gregory  Lauriston  Smith.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  however. 
When  my  quondam  lover  carried  bis  suit  into 
court  he  rendered  the  greatest  service  I could 
hare  asked,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  His  ' 
revenge  purchased  my  reward.  His  anger 
was  the  conducting  medium  between  George 
Smith  and  myself.  He  won  the  case,  to  be 
sure ; and  so,  in  another  sense,  did  I ; and  the 
damages  in  the  one  were  not  so  heavy  ns  the 
benefits  in  the  other  were  sweet. 

I had  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  trustees 
of  Mount  Hope  Seminary  some  time  before, 
and  I was  engaged  one  evening  in  writing  an 
advertisement  for  a situation  of  some  kind 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  a visitor  was  shown 
into  the  adjoining  drawing-room,  for  I was  at 
work  in  Mrs.  Angle’s  private  parlor,  and  pres- 
ently the  maid  tapped  on  the  door  and  mid, 

“There’s  some  one  to  see  you,  Miss.” 

“Who  is  it,  Batkins?”  I asked. 

“Mr.  Smith,  please.” 

“Tell  him  I am  engaged.”  How  dared  the 
villain  impose  himself  upon  me  again  ? Hadn't 
I suffered  enough  from  his  treachery  ? 

“What  are  you  waiting  for,  Batkins?”  as 
she  still  lingered. 

“ Please,  marm,  but  I don't  think  it's  the  one." 

“Yes,  it  is  the  one,”  said  a breezy  voice  in 
the  hall.  “There,  Batkins,  yon  can  be  ex- 
cused /’  and  it  was  George  Smith  himself  who 
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closed  the  door  upon  her.  I dare  say  she  at- 
tached herself  to  the  keyhole — and — well,  what 
would  you  give  to  know  what  followed  ? 

“ Were  you  writing  to  me  ?”  laughed  George, 
when  we  had  exchanged  experiences,  et  ccetera. 

“I  was  applying  for  & situation,”  I returned. 

“ And  the  situation  has  come  to  you,  ” tossing 
the  sheet  into  the  grate.  “Do  you  know  I am 
comparatively  a rich  man,  Di  ? I have  patented 
an  invention,  and  it’s  a paying  concern.” 

“Inventions  usually  enrich  any  one  but  the 
inventor,”  I said. 

“But  mine  isn’t  of  that  kind.  Don’t  you 
remember  that  we  used  to  talk  about  it  in  our 
castle-building  in  the  dear  old  fields  at  Rayn- 
ham?  By-the-by,  we  will  go  down  there  on 
our  wedding-tour,  and  see  little  Gab.  ” 

“ Little  Gab  is  a dignified  Miss  Gabrielle  by 
this  time.  Dear  me,  seven  years  are  a little 
eternity.” 

“But  they  are  past,  dear;  and  I loved  you 
through  every  one  of  them,  you  and  no  other. 
I could  never  get  over  it,  and  I never  tried  to ; 
and  if  this  blessed  breach-of-promise  case  hadn’t 
made  public  all  the  ins  and  outs  I should  have 
died  a bachelor.” 

And  just  then  Mrs.  Angle  came  blundering  in. 


A CORNISH  CARNIVAL. 

AN  the  one  hand  a great  number  of  people 
V/  were  well  acquainted  with  every  phase  and 
feature,  every  legend  and  tradition,  every  sup- 
position and  conjecture  concerning  and  respect- 
ing the  day  I had  determined  to  depict.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a vast  number  of  people  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  about  it.  Even 
its  name  was  unknown  to  them.  These  latter 
I resolved  to  address,  feeling  sure  that  in  some 
of  their  unfamiliar  breasts  I should  be  able  to 
kindle  an  interest  in  an  unfamiliar  custom  that 
has  flourished  for  centuries  in  the  far  west  of 
England. 

More  than  a year  ago  I heard  from  a Cornish 
man  that  on  the  8th  of  May  was  annually  held 
a Carnival  of  Flowers  in  the  Cornish  town  of 
Hclston.  This  year  circumstances  enabled  me 
to  take  his  advice  to  share  in  the  festivities  held 
in  honor  of  Flora,  and  to  see  for  myself  how  my 
countrymen  and  women  essayed  to  carry  out  so 
aesthetic  an  idea. 

From  a luxuriantly  beautiful  village  in  the 
heart  of  well-wooded,  well-watered,  hill-and- 
valley-di versified  Devonshire  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Cornwall  was  a transition  that  was  not 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  railway  route  from 
Plymouth  to  Truro  is  fair  enough  to  lead  the 
stranger  to  hope  that  the  wealth  of  verdure  to 
which  South  Devon  has  accustomed  him  will 
last  on  and  joyously  add  itself  to  the  grand 
beauty  of  the  rugged  Cornish  coast,  which  is 
generally  so  well  represented  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  distance  from  Doublebois  to 
Lostwithiel,  especially  along  the  viaducts  which 
run  parallel  with  the  manv-hued  Bodmin  woods, 
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is  as  fine  a specimen  of  sylvan  scenery  as  the 
most  infatuated  lover  of  his  country  conld  de- 
sire to  show  to  the  most  determined  depredator 
of  the  same.  But  after  liquid-sounding  Lost- 
withiel  is  passed  the  character  of  the  land  alters 
abruptly.  Flat  tracts  of  gorse-covered  ground 
stretch  away  on  every  side,  their  monotony  un- 
broken by  wood  or  hill — unbroken,  indeed,  by 
any  thing  save  mines  at  work  or  mines  worked 
out.  The  difference  between  the  mines  that 
are  in  present  prosperity  and  those  whose  pros- 
perity is  passed  is  apparent  to  the  least  initiated 
into  mining  mysteries.  Around  the  former  well- 
built  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens,  the  proper- 
ty and  habitations  of  the  miners,  cluster  thickly. 
The  lately  prosperous,  where  hopes  and  chim- 
neys were  alike  raised  high  a while  ago,  are 
broken,  desolate,  deserted ; but  perhaps  more 
picturesque,  on  the  whole,  in  their  desolation 
and  desertion,  in  their  grim  and  blackened 
quiet,  which  no  man  cares  to  disturb  now,  than 
are  the  ones  about  which  hearts  are  still  beat- 
ing high  as  the  shares  they  are  anxious  to  buy 
or  sell. 

Mention  was  made  just  now  of  the  gorse- 
covered  tracts  of  land.  From  one  end  of  the 
county  to  the  other,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
Cornwall  is  on  the  surface  a land  of  gold. 
Wherever  by  some  strange  accident  nature 
has  omitted  to  plant  a gorse-bush,  waving 
branches  of  the  more  delicately  golden  broom 
supplies  the  color.  But  the  gorse  is  the  pre- 
dominant growth.  It  tips  all  the  hedgerows, 
and  gilds  the  otherwise  arid  acres  which  have 
not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  throw- 
ing a radiance  round  what  is  at  once  the  sep- 
ulchre of  many  a mine  and  many  a man’s 
money. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  nomenclature  of  Corn- 
wall, both  of  people  and  places,  is  more  eupho- 
nious than  that  of  any  other  county.  Menen- 
hoit,  Sumer  Gate,  Gwinnear  Road,  Marazion 
— these  are  but  a few  of  those  which  fall  upon 
the  ear  most  softly  and  linger  there  most  pleas- 
antly as  the  West  Cornwall  train  languishes 
along  at  a pace  which  is  in  unison  with  the  un- 
hurried, uuhurrying  nature  of  its  inhabitants. 
Traces  of  the  old  faith,  too,  are  to  be  found  on 
every  side.  St.  Austell’s,  St.  Cyre's,  St.  Clear’s, 
St.  Ives,  St.  Burion's,  St.  Fagan’s,  St.  Germain’s, 
St.  Michael’s — these  are  but  a few  of  the  saints 
whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  this  the  land 
of  them.  Wayside  Devotion  (Mr.  Boughton, 
yon  need  not  have  gone  to  Brittany  to  make  the 
charming  picture  to  which  you  gave  that  title) 
must  have  obtained  largely  in  Cornwall.  If 
yon  come  to  four  cross-roads,  then  surely  at  one 
of  the  corners  will  you  find  an  old  stone  cross 
more  or  less  mutilated,  and  more  or  less  perfect 
in  design,  but  very  touching  still  in  the  indica- 
tion it  gives  of  the  by-gone  reverence  and  the 
visible  aids  which  the  Romish  faith  gives  to  her 
votaries. 

Penzance  was  very  beautiful  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth  of  May  this  year.  Her  shore  was  not 
tourist-trimmed,  and  the  white  horses  came 


lashing  up  grandly  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
And  about  three  miles  to  the  left,  in  mid-ocean 
apparently,  the  “ castled  crag”  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  frowned  over  the  neighborhood  to  the 
full  as  proudly  as  that  of  Dracheufels  can  frown 
upon  the  Rhine.  A great  rugged  mass,  in  which 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  where  rock  ended 
and  masonry  began,  it  gloomed  through  the 
moonlight  like  a pure  bit  of  medieval  romance, 
and  imbued  beholders  with  a wholesome  respect 
for  the  St.  Aubyn  name. 

It  is  not  all  easy  pleasure  to  get  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount.  If  yon  snatch  the  hour  of  the 
tide  being  out  yon  can  walk  to  it  over  a rocky 
road  from  Marazion,  and  shatter  yourself  to 
pieces  against  boulders.  There  are  a few  re- 
tainers' and  fishermen's  houses  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount,  and  a few  boats  lying  about  to  take 
the  unwary  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  tide  back  to  Marazion.  When 
these  are  passed  the  tough  ascent  commences ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  tough  to  make  me  wish  that 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  who  is  doubtless  a model 
of  courtesy,  would  have  a lift  such  as  is  used  in 
lofty  hotels  for  the  benefit  of  the  fatigued  and 
ready-to-be-delighted  visitor. 

A very  slippery  and  precipitous  path  among 
rocks  leads  up  to  a platform  from  which  abont 
twenty  cannon  bristle  at  you.  Then  a few 
roughly  hewn  steps  show  the  way  to  the  little 
iron-girded  black  oak  door  which  is  the  chief 
entrance.  A good  deal  of  the  romance  of  the 
place  is  brushed  away  when  that  door  is  passed. 
For,  though  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  antique 
and  interesting  about  both  the  architecture  and 
furniture  inside  of  the  castle,  there  is  nothing 
that  corresponds  to  the  rough,  grand  majesty 
of  the  exterior  of  it.  There  is  a guard-room 
with  a few  quaint  old  helmets  and  cuirasses, 
stirrups  and  bridles,  in  it.  Side  by  side  with 
these  hang  little  modern  gilded  frames  contain- 
ing the  autographs  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  together 
with  the  pens  which  they  used  on  the  occasions. 
Passing  on  from  this  through  veiy  narrow  pas- 
sages yon  are  shown  the  Chevy  Chase  room,  a 
saloon  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  gro- 
tesque carvings  illustrating  the  story  of  Chevy 
Chase.  When  you  have  looked  at  the  chapel, 
which  is  fine,  and  an  oak  bed  five  hundred  years 
old,  a three-hundred-year-old  chair,  been  down 
into  the  dungeon,  in  which  a skeleton  was  found 
some  years  ago  (another  bony  illustration  of  the 
well-known  44  kissing-crust  and  warden  pie”  and 
naughty  Nan  story),  and  sat  in  the  chair  at  the 
summit  of  the  castle,  in  which  whoever  sits  first, 
husband  or  wife,  shall  be  master  for  life — when 
you  have  done  these  things  the  inside  interest 
of  the  castle  is  pretty  well  exhausted.  Then 
go  out  on  the  precipitous  slopes  where  huge 
patches  of  borage,  painfully  suggestive  of  claret- 
cup  when  no  claret  was  to  be  had,  grow  in  glo- 
rious profusion,  or  get  down  among  the  mighty 
| rocks  against  which  the  Atlantic  is  always  dash- 
I ing  itself,  and,  when  you  have  glanced  up  at  the 
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castle-crowned  heights,  own  that  St.  Michael's 
Mount  is  as  magnificent  a private  strong-hold 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  desire  or  the  taste  of 
man  design. 

The  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Land's  End 
is  not  a pretty  one.  The  same  flat,  barren, 
mine-interspersed  characteristics  which  belong 
to  the  Truro  district,  as  seen  from  the  rail,  mark 
it.  Bnt  a sight  of  the  Logan  Rock  cheers  trav- 
elers on  their  way — that  wonderfully  balanced 
monster  stone,  which  is  so  nicely  poised  that  a 
man's  strength  can  rock  it,  and  yet  no  storm 
can  upset  and  hurl  it  from  its  place.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  region  should  be  so  guide- 
infested  ; there  is  something  absurd  about  in- 
quiring-minded tourists  and  big  bonlderB  being 
introduced  to  one  another  by  the  great  sons  of 
the  soil,  who  lurk  about  for  a couple  of  miles 
round  the  rock  seeking  torhom  they  may  devour. 

The  Land's  End  welcomed  us  with  such  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  lashing 
ram  as  has  not  been  witnessed  there  for  years. 
It  was  a snpsrb  salute  on  the  part  of  the  ele- 
ments, which,  like  many  another  superb  at- 
tention, was  rather  oppressive  and  alarming, 
but  most  strangely  beautiful  notwithstanding. 
There  is  a little  hotel  down  very  near  to  the 
extreme  point  of  land,  in  which  we  sheltered, 
and  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a very  sweet  place  to  dwell  if  one  had  any 
work  on  hand  that  demanded  quiet  and  security 
against  the  inroads  of  society.  Standing  there  in 
(he  most  magnificent  solitude  I ever  invaded,  a 
faint  distaste  for  the  ensuing  Flora-day  festivi- 
ties and  the  world  of  busy-ness  in  general  came 
over  me,  which  distaste  vanished  when  hunger 
set  in  and  cold  drove  us  back  to  Penzance. 

But  with  the  Flora-day  came  a fresh  interest 
is  it.  The  origin  of  the  carnival  is  buried  in 
mystery.  No  one  knows  whether  the  institu- 
tion be  due  to  the  Druids,  the  Romans,  or  the 
old  Spanish  settlers  on  the  Cornish  coast.  As 
there  is  no  testimony  to  the  contrary,  either 
in  tradition  or  common-sense,  it  is  as  well  to 
award  the  prize  in  this  competitorship,  of  which 
all  parties  are  alike  unconscious,  to  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  remoteness  in  the  matter  of  time 
baring  as  great  a chance  as  in  the  matter  of 
space,  and  sometimes  lending  an  enchantment 
to  the  inauguration  of  a ceremonial  which  is 
fotmd  to  be  lacking  in  the  celebration  or  con- 
tinuance. 

However  this  may  he,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  of  the  idea  of  the  festival  of 
Flora  being  a very  pretty  one.  May  is  an 
early  month  in  England  for  outdoor  joyances. 
Easterly  winds  are  apt  to  blow,  and  chilling 
showers  apt  to  fall.  But  on  this  last  eighth 
of  May  the  weather-god  was  well  inclined  to 
those  who  came  so  far  west  expressly  to  see 
English  people  carry  out  an  Aesthetic  idea. 

There  are  three  dearly-defined  times  and 


three  clearly-defined  sets  traditionally  author- 
ized to  dance  round  and  about  the  town  like 
maniacs  with  a horticultural  turn  of  madness 
on  this  day.  The  three  hours  for  starting  are 
five  in  the  morning,  an  hour  before  noon,  and 
three  p.m.  Each  party  of  Tcrpsichoreans  is 
preceded  by  a band  playing  the  Flora  dance — 
a lively,  catching  tune  that  hangs  about  the 
ear  for  days  after  it  has  happily  ceased  to  sound 
on  the  fifes  and  drams.  A tune  that  mast 
have  made  the  fame  and  fortune  of  some  Dru- 
idical  Jullien  or  Dan  Godfrey,  for  every  street- 
boy  of  antiquity  must  perforca  have  caught  the 
haunting  melody,  and  whistled  it  to  the  dis- 
traction of  self  and  friends.  The  first  set  is 
composed  of  the  servants,  the  second  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood  and  town,  and 
the  third  of  the  tradespeople.  Each  set  fol- 
lows the  same  route,  starts  from  the  same 
place,  and  eventually,  after  a fatiguing  pro- 
gress of  nearly  three  hours'  duration,  returns 
to  the  same  goal.  The  motive,  and  the  man- 
ner which  the  motive  compels  them  to  adopt, 
equalizes  the  proceedings  of  the  several  sets, 
and  causes  them  to  resemble  one  another  as 
closely  as  does  one  dinner-party  in  the  domain 
of  mediocre  dullness  and  good  society  another. 
The  progress  of  the  aristocratic  flock  who  start- 
ed at  eleven  only  differed  from  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor in  that  there  is  less  ghastliness  in  hew- 
ing gay  at  eleven  than  at  five. 

At  about  half  past  ten  all  those  who  intend 
taking  part  in  the  dance  assemble  at  the  Town 
Hall — the  ladies  to  he  chosen  as  partners,  the 
gentlemen  to  choose.  The  rule  of  precedence 
is,  that  a “Helston  bride  shall  lead,  if  there  be 
one.  If  there  be  no  bride  the  dance  must  be 
led  by  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  present. 
Strangers  come  last."  About  forty  couples 
started  in  this  strange  dance  to  the  strange  air, 
winding  first  through  a bookseller's  shop,  then 
into  the  garden,  and  away  into  another  street, 
and  so  on  for  about  three  miles,  taking  in  their 
course  all  the  principal  private  houses  and  shops 
in  the  town.  All  the  public  buildings  are  dec- 
orated with  arches  and  trophies  of  evergreens 
and  flowers.  The  windows  of  all  the  private 
houses  are  decked  with  blooms.  The  emblem 
flowers  for  the  day  are  the  tnlip,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  the  rose ; and  these  are  worn  wher- 
ever a flower  can  be  placed.  There  is  a great 
deal  that  is  pretty  and  picturesque  and  poetic- 
al in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
this  quaint  old  custom.  Still  at  times  it  seems 
to  hang  like  a foreign  garment  upon  its  perpet- 
uators,  and  lacks  the  complete  abandonment 
to  light-hearted  ness  and  flowery  gayety  which 
would  mark  it  abroad.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  deserves  wider  knowledge  and  greater  en- 
couragement from  strangers,  for,  such  as  it  is, 
it  stands  alone,  unsupported  by  any  similar  ob- 
servance in  England. 
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A BRAVE  LADY. 


BT  THE  AUTHOE  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STORY. 

m 

I AM  going  back  in  1117  history  of  Lady  de 
Bougainville  nearly  fifty  years. 

But  before  taking  it  up  at  that  far-away  pe- 
riod, so  long  before  I knew  her,  and  continuing 
it  down  to  the  time  when  I did  know  her — 
where  I have  just  now  let  it  drop — let  me  say 
a few  words. 

To  give  the  actual  full  details  of  any  human 
life  is  simply  impossible.  History  can  not  do 
it,  nor  biography,  nor  yet  autobiography ; for, 
even  if  we  wished,  we  could  not  tell  the  exact 
truth  about  ourselves.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  I have  often  thought  that  the  nearest 
approximation  to  absolute  truth  is  fiction;  be- 
cause the  novelist  presents,  not  so  much  literal 
facts,  which  can  be  twisted  and  distorted  to  al- 
most any  shape,  as  the  one  underlying  verity 
of  human  nature.  Thus  Lady  de  Bougainville’s 
story,  as  I have  gradually  gathered  it  from  her- 
self and  others,  afterward  putting  together  all 
the  data  which  came  into  my  hands,  is  given 
by  me  probably  as  near  reality  as  any  one  not 
gifted  with  clairvoyance  could  give  it.  I be- 
lieve I have  put  “ the  facts  of  the  case”  with  as 
much  veracity  as  most  historians.  Nor  am  I 
bolder  in  discriminating  motives  and  judging 
actions  than  many  historians,  nay,  than  we  all 
often  assume  to  be,  just  as  if  we  were  omnipres- 
ent and  omniscient,  toward  our  poor  fellow- 
worms. 

But  still,  any  one  with  common-sense  and 
common  perception,  studying  human  nature, 
must  see  that  certain  effects  must  follow  cer- 
tain causes,  and  produce  certain  final  results, 
as  sure  as  that  the  daylight  follows  the  snn. 
Therefore  when  we  writers  make  a story,  and 
our  readers  speculate  about  it,  and  “ wonder 
how  it  will  end,”  we  rather  smile  at  them.  We 
know  that  if  it  is  true  to  human  life  it  can  end 
but  in  one  way — subject  to  various  modifica- 
tions, but  still  only  in  one  way.  Granting  such 
and  such  premises,  the  result  must  follow,  in- 
exorable ns  fate. 

And  so  in  course  of  years  I arrived  at  Lady 
de  Bougainville’s  history  as  accurately  as  if  she 
herself  had  written  it  down : nay,  more  so,  for 
upon  various  points  of  it  her  tongue  was,  and 
ever  would  have  been,  firmly  sealed,  while  upon 
other  points  circumstances  and  her  own  pecul- 
iar character  made  her  incompetent  to  form  a 
judgment.  But  it  was  easy  enough  to  form  my 
own,  less  from  what  she  related  than  by  what 
she  unwittingly  betrayed,  still  more  by  what  I 


learned — though  not  till  after  she  was  gone — by 
the  one  only  person  who  had  known  her  in  her 
youth,  the  old  Irishwoman,  Bridget  Halloran, 
who  then  lived  a peaceful  life  of  busy  idleness* 
in  Lady  de  Bougainville’s  house,  and  afterward 
ended  her  days  as  an  honored  inmate  in  mine. 

Bridget,  as  soon  as  she  knew  me  and  grew 
fond  of  me,  had  no  reserves ; but  her  mistress 
had  many.  Never  once  did  she  sit  down  to  re- 
late to  me  her  “ history” — people  do  not  do  that 
in  real  life — and  yet  she  was  forever  letting  fall 
facts  and  incidents  which,  put  together,  made 
a complete  and  continuous  autobiography.  Her 
mind,  ever  dwelling  on  the  past,  and  indifferent 
to,  or  oblivious  of,  the  present,  had  acquired  a 
vividness  and  minuteness  of  recollection  that 
was  quite  remarkable.  I never  questioned  her : 
that  was  impossible.  At  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  impertinent  curiosity  6he  would  draw  in 
her  horns,  or  retire  at  once  into  her  shell  like 
any  hermit  crab,  and  it  was  difficult  to  lure  her 
out  again.  But  generally,  by  simply  listening 
while  she  talked,  and  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether by  the  light  of  what  I knew  of  her  char- 
acter, I arrived  at  a very  fair  estimate  of  the 
total  facts,  and  the  motives  which  produced 
them. 

Upon  these  foundations  I have  built  my 
story.  It  is  no  truer  and  no  falser  than  our 
reproductions  of  human  nature  in  history,  bi- 
ography, and  romance  usually  are,  and  as  snch 
I leave  it.  The  relation  harms  no  one.  And 
it  will  be  something  if  I can  snatch  out  of  the 
common  oblivion  of  women’s  lives — I mean  wo- 
men who  die  the  last  of  their  race,  “ and  leave 
the  world  no  pattern” — the  strange,  checkered 
life  of  my  dear  Lady  Bougainville. 

And  so  to  begin : 

More  than  half  a century  ago  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Scanlan  came  to  be  curate  of  the  parish 
in  the  small  'West  of  England  town  of  Ditchley 
St.  Mary’s,  commonly  called  Ditchley  only. 

At  that  time  the  Establishment — especially 
as  it  existed  in  the  provinces — was  in  a very 
different  condition  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
“ Orthodoxy”  meant  each  clergyman  doing  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  as  to  rubric, 
doctrine,  or  clerical  government ; that  is,  with- 
in certain  limits  of  sleepy  decorum  and  settled 
common  usage.  Beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church 
there  existed  a vague  dread  of  the  Pope  on  one 
side,  and  Dissent  on  the  other;  and  people 
had  a general  consciousness  that  the  Establish- 
ment alone  was  really  “ respectable”  to  belong 
to;  but  within  its  boundary  all  went  smoothly 
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enough.  Low-Church,  High-Church,  Broad- 
Church,  were  terms  unknown.  There  was  not 
sufficient  earnestness  to  create  schism.  One 
only  section  of  new  thinkers  had  risen  up,  orig- 
inating with  young  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge, 
who  either  called  themselves,  or  were  called, 
“ Evangelicals,"  and  spoke  much  about  “the 
gospel/’  which  the  more  ardent  of  them  fan- 
cied that  they  and  they  alone  had  received, 
and  were  commissioned  to  preach.  This  made 
them  a little  obnoxious  to  their  old-fashioned 
brethren ; but  still  they  were  undoubtedly  a set 
•f  very  earnest,  sincere,  and  hard-working  cler- 
gymen, whose  influence  in  the  English,  and  more 
particularly  the  Irish  Church,  was  beginning  to 
be  clearly  felt ; only  it  did  not  extend  to  such 
remote  parishes  as  that  of  Ditchley. 

The  Ditchley  rector  was  a clergyman  of  the 
old  school  entirely.  When  still  a young  man 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  through  family 
influence,  and  had  fulfilled  its  duties  decently, 
if  rather  grudgingly,  his  natnral  bias  being  in 
a contrary  direction,  and  his  natural  disposi- 
tion being  from  this  or  some  other  reason  cor- 
respondingly soared.  Ho  was  a man  of  edu- 
cation and  taste;  had  traveled  much  on  the 
Coutinent  when  he  was  only  a younger  broth- 
errand  before  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
have  draped  in,  as  he  did,  late  in  life,  for  the 
whole  accumulation  of  the  family  property — 
alas!  rather  too  late;  for  by  that  time  Henry 
Oldham  was  a confirmed  old  bachelor. 

Since  then  he  had  crept  on  peacefully  to  sep- 
tnagenarianism,  the  last  of  his  race.  He  never 
went  to  live  at  Oldham  Court,  but  let  it  to  stran- 
gers, and  kept  on  his  modest  establishment  at 
the  Rectory,  which  was  a very  pretty  place,  hav- 
ing once  been  a monastery,  with  a beautiful  gar- 
den, in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  over 
which  he  was  said  to  spend  extravagant  sums. 
Otherwise  he  lived  carefully,  some  thought  pe- 
nuriously,  but  he  was  charitable  enough  to  the 
poor  rf  his  parish ; and  he  read  prayers  now 
and  aRn,  and  preached  a sermon,  fifteen  min- 
utes long,  regularly  once  a month  ; which  com- 
prised for  him  the  whole  duty  of  a clergyman. 

1 have  seen  Mr.  Oldham’s  portrait,  engraved 
after  his  death  by  the  wish  of  his  parishioners. 
He  is  represented  sitting  at  his  library-table, 
in  gown  and  bands.  His  sermon  lies  before 
him,  and  he  has  the  open  Bible  under  his  right 
band,  as  in  the  portrait  of  *he  Reverend  Sir 
Edward  de  Bougainville.  But  he  is  very  un- 
like that  admired  individual,  being  a little  spare 
old  man,  with  a funny  scratch  wig,  and  a keen, 
caustic,  though  not  nnkindly  expression ; more 
like  a lawyer  than  a clergyman,  and  more  like 
a country  gentleman  than  either. 

Except  this  monthly  sermon,  and  his  neces- 
*ary  charities,  which  were  no  burden  to  him 
— Mr.  Oldham  being,  as  has  been  said,  a very 
wealthy  man,  though  nobody  knew  the  precise 
amount  of  his  wealth — the  rector  left  all  his 
parish  responsibilities  to  his  curate,  whom  he 
had  picked  np,  during  one  of  his  rare  absences 
from  home,  soon  after  his  former  assistant  in 
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[ the  duty — a college  chum  nearly  as  old  as  him- 
self— died. 

How  such  a strong  contrast  as  the  Reverend 
Edward  Scanlan  ever  succeeded  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Heavisides  was  a standing  wonder  to 
Ditchley.  He  was  young,  handsome,  and  an 
Irishman,  belonging  to  that  section  of  the 
Irish  Church  which  coincided  with  the  English 
“ Evangelicals,”  except  that  in  Ireland  they 
added  politics  to  religion,  and  were  outra- 
geously and  vehemently  “ Orange” — a term  of 
which,  mercifully,  the  present  generation  has 
almost  forgotten  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Scanlan  had  been,  in  his  native  country, 
as  Ditchley  soon  discovered — for  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  betraying  the  fact  — a popular 
preacher.  Indeed,  his  principal  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  his  temporary  lodgings  was  his  own 
portrait  in  that  character,  presented  to  him  just 
before  he  left  Dublin — and  he  maintained  the 
credit  of  a popular  preacher  still.  On  his  very 
first  Sunday  he  took  the  parish  by  storm.  He 
literally  “roused”  the  congregation,  who  were 
accustomed  to  do  nothing  hut  sleep  during  the 
sermon.  But  no  one  could  sleep  during  that 
of  the  new  curate.  He  preached  extempore, 
which  of  itself  was  a startling  novelty,  alarm- 
ing the  old  people  a little,  hut  delighting  the 
younger  ones.  Then  his  delivery  was  so  loud 
and  energetic:  he  heat  the  pulpit  cushion  so 
impressively  with  his  white  ringed  hand ; and 
his  sentences  rolled  off  with  such  brilliant  flu- 
ency. He  never  paused  a moment  for  a word 
— ideas  nobody  asked  for;  and  his  mellifluous 
Irish  accent  sounded  so  original,  so  charming ! 

His  looks  too — his  abundance  of  black  hair  and 
large  blue-black  eyes — Irish  eyes — which  he 
knew  how  to  make  the  very  most  of.  Though 
he  was'  short  of  stature  and  rather  stumpy  in 
figure  compared  to  the  well-grown  young  Sax- 
ons about  Ditchley,  still  all  the  Ditchley  ladies 
at  once  pronounced  him  “exceedingly  hand- 
some,” and  disseminated  that  opinion  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  top  of  it — perhaps  consequent  upon 
it— came,  after  a Sunday  or  two,  the  further 
opinion,  “ exceedingly  clever.”  Certainly  Mr. 
Scanlan’s  sermons  were  very  unlike  any  thing 
ever  before  heard  in  Ditchley.  He  seized  upon 
sacred  subjects  in  a dashing,  familiar  way — 
handled  them  with  easy  composure;  illustra- 
ted them  with  all  sorts  of  poetical  similes,  tak- 
en from  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth; 
smothered  them  up  with  flowers  of  imagery— 
so  that  the  original  thought,  if  there  was  any 
at  all,  became  completely  hidden  in  its  multi- 
plicity of  adornments. 

Sometimes,  in  his  extreme  vol ability  of 
speech,  Mr.  Scanlan  used  illustrations  whose 
familiarity  almost  approached  the  ludicrous, 
thereby  slightly  scandalizing  the  sober  people 
of  Ditchley.  But  they  soon  forgave  him; 
when  a man  talks  so  much  and  so  fast,  he 
must  make  slips  sometimes — and  he  was  so 
pleasant  in  his  manner,  so  meekly  subservient 
to  criticism,  or  so  calmly  indifferent  to  it,  that 
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it  soon  died  away ; more  especially  as  the  rec- 
tor himself  had  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling 
never  to  join  in  any  thing  that  was  said  either 
for  or  against  his  curate.  In  which  example 
he  was  followed  by  the  better  families  of  the 
place  — stanch  old  Tories,  with  whom  a cler- 
gyman was  a clergyman,  and  not  amenable  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  common  men.  They 
declared  that  whoever  Mr.  Oldham  chose  was 
sure  to  be  the  right  person,  and  were  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Oldham  was  satisfied  too,  or  at  least 
appeared  so.  He  always  showed  Mr.  Scanlan 
every  possible  politeness,  and  professed  himself 
perfectly  contented  with  him — as  he  was  with 
most  things  that  saved  himself  from  trouble. 
He  had  had  in  his  youth  a hard,  in  his  age  an 
easy  life ; and  if  there  was  one  thing  he  dis- 
liked more  than  another,  it  was  taking  trouble. 
The  Irish  exuberance  of  Mr.  Scanlan  filled  up 
all  gaps,  socially  as  well  as  clerically,  and  lift- 
ed the  whole  weight  of  the  parish  from  the 
old  man’s  shoulders.  So,  without  any  foolish 
jealousy,  Mr.  Oldham  allowed  his  charming 
young  curate  to  carry  all  before  him;  and 
moreover  gave  him  a salary  which,  it  was 
whispered,  was  far  more  than  Mr.  Heavisides 
had  ever  received ; nay,  more  than  was  given 
to  any  curate  in  the  neighborhood.  But  then 
Mr.  Scanlan  was  so  very  superior  a preacher ; 
and  (alas ! for  the  Ditchley  young  ladies  when 
they  found  it  out)  he  was  already  a married  man. 

This  last  fact,  when  it  leaked  out,  which  it 
did  not  for  a week  or  two,  was,  it  must  be 
owned,  a considerable  blow.  The  value  of  the 
new  curate  decreased  at  once.  But  Ditchley 
was  too  dull  a place,  and  the  young  Irishman 
too  great  a novelty,  for  the  reaction  to  be  very 
serious.  So,  after  a few  cynical  remarks  of  the 
sour-grape  pattern,  as  to  how  very  early  and 
imprudently  he  must  have  married — the  Irish 
always  did — how  difficult  he  would  find  it  to 
keep  a wife  and  family  on  a curate’s  income, 
and  how  very  inferior  a person  the  lady  would 
probably  be — Mr.  Scanlan’s  star  again  rose,  and 
he  was  generally  accepted  by  the  little  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  are 
unappreciated  in  England — especially  provin- 
cial England.  Often  the  slow,  bovine,  solid 
Briton  is  greatly  taken  by  the  lively-tempered, 
easy,  mercurial  Celt,  who  both  supplies  a want 
and  creates  an  excitement.  A gentlemanly, 
clever,  and  attractive  young  Hibernian  will  drop 
suddenly  down  upon  an  old-fashioned  English 
country  town,  amuse  the  men,  captivate  the 
women,  and  end  by  putting  his  bridle  on  the 
neck  of  ever  so  many  of  these  mild,  stolid  ag- 
ricultural animals — leading  them  by  the  nose 
completely  for  a little  while — as  did  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  made  his  appearance  in 
Ditchley.  For  weeks  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  Reverend  Edward  Scanlan — his  brilliant 
preaching,  his  good  looks,  his  agreeable  man- 
ners. Every  girl  in  the  town  would  have  been 
in  love  with  him  but  for  that  uncomfortable  im- 


pediment, his  wife.  Great  was  the  speculation 
concerning  her — what  kind  of  person  she  was 
likely  to  be.  Imagination  had  full  time  to  de- 
velop itself:  for  the  curate  occupied  his  lodg- 
ings alone  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
— as  he  confidentially,  and  not  without  much 
anxious  and  husband-like  feeling,  told  the  ma- 
trons of  the  place — Mrs.  Scanlan  was  awaiting 
at  his  mother's  house  in  Dublin  the  birth  of 
their  second  child. 

Then  he  had  a mother,  and  she  had  a house ; 
two  facts  which,  in  the  paucity  of  information 
concerning  him,  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and 
discussed  exhaustively.  Indeed  these  conjugal 
confessions  seemed  to  open  to  the  young  man 
all  the  maternal  arms  in  Ditchley — Ditchley 
town,  that  is.  The  county  families  still  hung 
back  a little,  pausing  till  they  could  discover 
something  certain  about  Mr.  Scanlan’s  ante- 
cedents. 

This  was  not  easy.  Fifty  years  ago  London 
itself  was  very  far  off  from  the  West  of  England, 
and  Ireland  seemed  a ferra  incognita , as  distant 
as  the  antipodes.  Nor,  except  letting  fall  in 
his  conversation  a good  many  titled  names, 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  re- 
ligious aristocracy  of  the  period,  did  Mr.  Scan- 
lan say  much  about  his  family  or  connections. 
He  was  apparently  that  odd  mixture  cff  candor 
and  secretiveness  which  is  peculiarly  Celtic- 
Highland  and  Irish.  While  voluble  enough 
concerning  himself  personally,  of  his  wife,  his 
parents,  and  his  relatives  generally — who  could 
not  have  been  numerous,  as  he  was  an  only 
child — he  said  remarkably  little. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  and  a contradiction  to 
certain  amusing  legal  fictions  concerning  the 
conjugal  estate,  that  whatever  a man  may  be, 
and  however  great  a personage  theoretically, 
practically  his  social  status  is  decided  by  his 
wife.  Not  so  much  by  her  social  status  or  ori- 
gin, as  by  the  sort  of  woman  she  is  in  herself. 
King  Cophetua  may  woo  the  beggar-ma^  and 
if  she  has  a queenly  nature  she  will  mSe  an 
excellent  queen ; but  if  he  chooses  a beggar  in 
royal  robes  they  will  soon  drop  off,  and  the 
ugly  mendicant  appear;  then  King  Cophetua 
may  turn  beggar,  but  she  will  never  make  a 
queen.  And  so,  in  every  rank  of  life,  unless  a 
man  chooses  a woman  who  is  capable  of  keep- 
ing up  at  home  the  dignity  which  he  labors  for 
in  the  world,  he  wall  soon  find  his  own  progress 
in  life  sorely  hampered  and  impeded,  his  use- 
fulness narrowed,  his  honors  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Scanlan  was  no  doubt  a very  charming 
man — quite  the  gentleman,  every  body  said; 
and  his  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  a gen- 
tleman, at  least  of  a person  who  has  been  well 
off  all  his  life.  Indeed,  he  every  where  gave 
the  impression  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
great  luxury  as  a child,  with  ponies  to  ride, 
unlimited  shooting  and  fishing,  etc. — the  sort 
of  life  befitting  a squire’s  son  ; on  the  strength 
of  which,  though  a clergyman,  he  became  hand 
in  glove  with  all  the  rollicking  squires’  sons 
round  about. 
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Ditchley  puzzled  itself  a little  concerning  his 
name.  Scan  Inn  did  not  sound  very  aristocrat- 
ic, but  then  English  ears  never  appreciate  Irish 
patronymics.  The  only  time  that  any  one  in 
this  neighborhood  had  ever  seen  it — (the  fact 
was  breathed  about  tenderly,  and  never  reached 
the  curate)— was  upon  a stray  porter-bottle — 
“ Scan lan  and  Co.’s  Dublin  stout” — but  that 
might  have  been  a mere  coincidence ; no  doubt 
there  were  many  Scanlans  all  over  Ireland. 
And  even  if  it  were  not  so — if  Mr.  Scanlan  did 
really  belong  to  the  44  stout”  family — what  harm 
was  it  ? Who  had  not  heard  of  illustrious  brew- 
ers ? Whitbread  in  England,  Guinness  in  Ire- 
land— were  they  not  names  high  in  honor,  es- 
pecially among  the  religious  world  of  the  day 
— the  Evangelical  set,  which,  however  the  old- 
fashioned,  easy-going  church  people  might  dif- 
fer from  it,  had  undoubtedly  begun  to  work  a 
great  revolution  in  the  Establishment? 

Mr.  Scanlan  belonged  to  it,  and  evidently  glo- 
rified himself  much  in  the  fact.  It  was  such 
an  exceedingly  respectable  section  of  the  com- 
munity : there  were  so  many  titled  and  wealthy 
names  connected  with  it;  even  a poor  curate 
might  gather  from  his  alliance  therewith  sec- 
ondary honor.  Nevertheless,  the  connty  soci- 
ety, which  was  very  select,  and  not  easily  ap- 
proachable, paused rin  its  judgment  upon  the 
Reverend  Edward  Scanlan  until  it  had  seen 
his  wife.  Then  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
concerning  him. 

I should  think  not!  I could  imagine  how 
she  looked  the  first  time  Bhe  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, which  was  at  church,  for  she  arrived  at 
Ditchlev  on  a Saturday — arrived  alone  with 
her  two  babies — both  babies,  for  one  was  just 
• fifteen  months  the  elder  of  the  other*— and  their 
nurse,  a thorough  Irishwoman,  very  young,  very 
untidy,  very  faithful,  and  very  ugly.  Well  could 
I picture  the  curate’s  wife  as  she  walked  up  the 
aisle — though  perhaps  her  beauty  would  at  first 
be  hardly  perceptible  to  these  good  Ditchlev 
people,  accustomed  to  fair  Saxon  complexions, 
plump  figures,  and  cheeks  rosy  and  round, 
whereas  hers  were  pale  and  thin,  and  her 
eye3  dark,  with  heavy  circles  underneath  them. 
Besides,  she  wap  very  tall,  and  slender  almost 
to  tenuity ; and  her  early  maternity,  combined 
with  other  cares,  had  taken  from  her  the  first 
fresh  bloom  of  youth.  At  nineteen  she  looked 
rather  older  than  her  husband,  though  he  was 
her  senior  by  some  years.  44 What  a pity!” 
Ditchley  said,  in  its  comments  npon  her  that 
Sunday;  44 why  will  Irishwomen  marry  so 
yonng?” — until  they  found  out  Bhe  was  not  an 
Irishwoman  at  all. 

What  she  was,  or  where  she  came  frqm,  they 
had  at  first  no  means  of  guessing.  She  spoke 
English  perfectly.  Nevertheless,  as  the  ladies 
who  called  upon  her  during  the  ensuing  week 
detected,  she  had  certainly  some  sort  of  for- 
eign accent ; but  whether  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  the  nntraveled  natives  of  Ditchley  were  j 
quite  nnable  to  discover.  And  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  inquisitive  of  them  found — I can  . 


well  believe  it ! — a certain  difficulty  in  putting 
intrusive  questions,  or  indeed  questions  of  any 
kin<^  to  Mrs.  Scanlan.  They  talked  about  her 
babies,  of  whom  she  seemed  irrationally  proud ; 
about  her  husband,  to  whose  praises  Bhe  list- 
ened with  a sweet,  calm,  appreciative  smile; 
and  then  they  went  away,  having  found  out 
about  her  just  as  much  as  they  knew  the  week 
before — viz.,  that  she  was  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

Nevertheless  she  burst  upon  Ditchley  like  a 
revelation  ; this  beautiful,  well-bred  young  wo- 
man, who,  though  only  the  curate’s  w>ife,  living 
in  very  common  furnished  lodgings,  seemed 
fully  the  equal  of  every  lady  who  called  upon 
her.  Yet  she  made  nobody  uncomfortable. 
Those  who  came  to  patronize  forgot  to  do  it, 
that  was  all;  while  the  poorer  and  humbler 
ones,  who,  from  her  looks  at  church,  had  been 
at  first  a little  afraid  of  her — doubting  she 
w'ould  be  “stand-offish”  and  disagreeable  — 
found  her  so  pleasant  that  they  were  soon  quite 
at  their  ease,  and  went  away  to  trumpet  her 
praises  far  and  near. 

While  she — how  did  she  receive  this  praise, 
blame,  or  criticism?  Nobody  could  find  out. 
She  had  all  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
one  who  takes  no  trouble  to  assert  a position 
which  she  has  had  all  her  life ; is  quite  indif- 
ferent to  outside  shows  of  wrealth  or  conse- 
quence, possessing  that  within  which  » inde- 
pendent of  either ; easily  accessible  to  all  com- 
ers ; considering  neither  “ What  do  other  peo- 
ple think  of  you  ?”  nor  44 1 wonder  what  you  are 
now  thinking  of  me?”  but  welcoming  each  and 
all  with  the  calm,  gentle  graciousness  of  a lady 
who  has  been,  to  use  the  current  phrase, 4(  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  good  society.” 

Such  was  the  wife  whom,  much  to  their  sur- 
prise after  all— for  in  none  of  their  speculations 
had  they  quite  reckoned  upon  such  a woman 
— the  new  curate  introduced  to  the  parish  of 
Ditchley. 

She  settled  his  status  there,  at  once  and  per- 
manently. Nay,  she  did  more,  for,  with  her 
dignified  candor,  she  explained  at  once  the 
facts  w'hich  he  had  hitherto  kept  concealed; 
not  upon  her  neighbors’  first  visit,  but  as  soon 
as  she  grew  at  All  into  friendliness  with  them, 
even  expressing  some  surprise  that  neither  Mr. 
Scanlan  nor  Mr.  Oldham — who  treated  her  with 
great  respect,  and  even  had  a dinner-party  at 
the  Rectory  in  her  honor — should  have  made 
public  the  very  simple  facts  of  the  Scanlan  fam- 
ily history;  Her  Edward’s  father  was  a wealthy 
Dublin  brew’er — the  identical 44  Scanlan  and  Co.” 
— who  had  brought  his  son  up  to  the  Church, 
and  w'as  just  on  the  point  of  buying  him  a liv- 
ing when  some  sudden  collapse  in  trade  came, 
the  firm  failed,  the  old  man  died  penniless, 
leaving  his  old  wife  with  only  her  own  small 
income  to  live  upon,  while  the  son  w'ns  driven 
to  maintain  himself  as  best  he  could.  Though 
he  tvas  a popular  preacher,  and  very  much  sought 
after,  still  admiration  brought  no  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence;  his  fine  friends  slipped  from 
him;  no  hope  of  preferment  offered  itself  in 
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Ireland.  At  which  conjuncture  he  met  Mr. 
Oldham,  made  friends  with  him,  and  accepted 
a fat  curacy  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons.  t 

This  was  the  whole — a very  plain  statement, 
involving  no  mystery  of  any  kind.  Nor  con- 
cerning herself  was  there  aught  to  disguise. 
Wiien  her  peculiar  accent,  and  certain  foreign 
ways  she  had,  excited  a few  harmless  wonder- 
ings,  Mrs.  Scanlan  satisfied  them  all  in  the 
briefest  but  most  unhesitating  way,  telling*  how 
she  was  of  French  extraction,  her  parents  be- 
ing both  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  belonging 
to  the  ancuume  noblesse.  This  latter  fact  she 
did  not  exactly  state  until  her  visitors  noticed 
a coronet  on  an  old  pocket-handkerchief ; and 
then  she  answered,  quite  composedly,  that  her 
late  father,  a teacher  in  Dublin,  and  very  poor, 
was  the  Vicomtc  de  Bougainville. 

Here  at  once  I give  the  clew  to  any  small  se- 
cret which  may  hitherto  have  thrown  dust  in 
the  reader’s  eyes,  but  I shall  attempt  this  no 
more.  It  must  be  quite  clear  to  all  persons  of 
common  penetration  who  was  the  lady  I am 
describing. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  de  Bougainville  was 
the  only  child  of  her  parents,  who  had  met  and 
married  late  in  life,  both  being  poor  tonigi'ts  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  driven  from  France 
by  the  first  Revolution.  The  mother  was  al- 
ready dead  when  Josephine  was  given,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  to  Edward  Scanlan.  I 
think,  in  spite  of  many  presumptions  to  the 
contrary,  that  undoubtedly  she  married  him 
from  love,  as  he  her.  Perhaps,  considering 
her  extreme  youth  and  her  French  bringing 
up,  it  was  not  exactly  the  right  sort  of  love — 
not  the  love  which  we  like  to  see  our  English 
daughters  marry  with,  quite  independent  of  the 
desire  of  parents  or  friends,  trusting  to  no  in- 
fluence but  that  of  their  own  honest  hearts; 
but  still  it  was  love,  and  Edward  Scanlan,  a 
good-looking,  ardent,  impulsive  young  fellow, 
was  just  the  sort  of  lover  that  would  be.  attract- 
ive to  sweet  sixteen.  I believe  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  church,  violently  and  desperately ; 
and  his  parents,  who  never  said  him  nay  in  any 
thing,  and  who  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  that 
her  beauty  and  her  good  birth  formed  an  excel- 
lent balance  to  the  Scanlan  money — nay,  would 
be  rather  an  advantage  to  the  same — instead 
of  resisting,  encouraged  the  marriage.  They 
applied  to  M.  de  Bougainville  for  his  daugh- 
ter’s hand,  and  the  poor  old  Vicomte,  starving 
in  his  garret,  was  glad  enough  to  bestow  it — to 
see  his  child  safe  settled  in  a home  of  her  own, 
and  die. 

He  might  have  used  some  persuasion;  she 
might  have  thought,  French  fashion,  that  it  was 
right  to  marry  whomsoever  her  father  wished, 
and  so  bent  her  will  cheerfully  to  his.  But  I 
am  sure  she  did  not  marry  against  her  will, 
from  the  simple  fact  that,  to  a nature  like  hers, 
a marriage  without  love,  or  for  any  thing  ex- 
cept love,  would  have  been,  at  any  age,  alto- 
gether impossible.  Besides,  I have  stronger 
evidence  still.  Once,  in  discussing,  with  re- 


gard to  myself,  this  momentous  question,  Lady 
de  Bougainville  said  to  me,  very  solemnly — so 
solemnly  that  I never  forgot  her  words : 

“ Remember,  Winifred,  love  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  marriage.  But,  wanting  love,  nothing 
else  suffices — no  outward  suitability,  no  tie  of 
gratitude  or  duty.  All  break  like  threads  be- 
fore the  wrench  of  the  ever-grinding  wheel  of 
daily  cares.  1 had  a difficult  married  life,  my 
dear,  but  it  would  have  been  ten  times  more 
| so  if,  when  I married,  I had  not  loved  my  hus- 
band.” 

I find  that  instead  of  telling  a consecutive 
story,  I am  mixing  up  confusedly  the  near  and 
the  far  away.  But  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
avoid  this.  Many  things,  obviously,  I have  to 
guess  at.  Given  the  two  ends  of  a fact  I must 
imagine  the  middle;  but  I shall  imagine  as 
little  as  ever  I can.  And  I have  two  clews  to 
guide  me  through  the  labyrinth-— clews  which 
have  never  failed  through  all  those  years. 

Every  Saturday  night,  when  her  children  were 
in  bed,  her  week’s  duties  done,  and  her  hus- 
band arranging  his  sermon,  a task  he  always 
put  off  till  the  last  minute,  sitting  up  late  to 
do  it — and  she  never  went  to  bed  until  he  was 
gone,  and  she  could  shut  up  the  house  herself 
— this  quiet  hour  Mrs.  Scanlan  always  devoted 
to  writing  a journal.  It  Ivas  in  French,  not 
English;  and  very  brief:  a record  of  facts, 
not  feelings;  events,  not  moralizings:  but  it 
was  kept  with  great  preciseness  and  accuracy. 
And,  being  in  French,  was  private;  since, 
strange  to  say,  her  husband  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  language. 

Secondly,  Lady  de  Bougainville  had  one  cu- 
rious superstition : she  disliked  burning  even 
the  smallest  scrap  of  paper.  Every  letter  she 
had  ever  received  she  kept  arranged  in  order, 
and  ticketed  with  its  date  of  receipt  and  the 
writer’s  name.  Thus,  had  she  been  a celebra- 
ted personage,  cursed  with  a biographer,  the 
said  biographer  would  have  had  no  trouble  at 
all  in  arranging  his  data  and  gathering  out  of 
them  every  possible  evidence,  except  perhaps 
the  truth,  which  lies  deeper  than  any  external 
facts.  Many  a time  I laughed  at  her  for  this 
peculiarity  of  hers;  many. a time  I declared 
that  were  I a notable  person  I would  take  care 
to  give  those  who  came  after  me  as  much  trou- 
ble as  possible : instituting  such  periodical  in- 
cremations as  would  leave  the  chronicler  of  my 
life  with  no  data  to  traffic  upon,  but  keep  him 
in  a state  of  wholesome  bewilderment  concern- 
ing me.  At  which  Lady  de  Bougainville  only 
smiled,  saying,  “ What  does  it  matter  ? Why 
need  you  care  ?” 

It  may  be  so.  As  we  decline  toward  our 
end,  the  projected  glory  and  peace  of  the  life 
to  come  may  throw  into  dimness  all  this  present 
life : we  may  become  indifferent  to  all  that  has 
happened  to  us,  and  all  that  people  may  say 
• and  think  of  us  after  we  are  gone.  She  did, 

1 1 know.  And  I might  feel  the  same  myselfj 
I if  I had  no  children. 

I Those  two  children  of  hers,  the  little  girl  and 
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hoy,  were  enoogh  of  themselves  to  make  life  1 lenee  the  chivalry  which  holds  honor  ns  ihe 
Wgm  brightly  for  young  Mrs.  Scanlon,  evert  in  highest  good,  and  socially,  to  follow  that  per- 
the  dull  town  of  Ditchley.  Ami  it  was  the  feet  simplicity  which  indicates  the  truest  refine- 
bright  time  of  year,  when  Ditchley  itself  caught  ment — to  such  a one  there  must  always  have 
the  reflected  glow  of  the  lovely  country  around  been  something  jarring  in  the  rude,  lavish  lux- 
U — rich.  West  of  England  country;  wide,  green,  my  of  these  nofnwxux  riches,  who,  being  nhle  to 
heaving  pasture-lands,  and  lanes  full  of  spring  get  any  thing  through  their  money,  naturally 
flowers.  The  first  time  her  little  O&ar  came  concluded  that  money  was  even'  thing.  Though 
home  with  his  chubby  hands  holding,  or  rather  her  fetter*  were  golden,  still,  fetters  they  were  : 
dropping,  a mass  of  broken  blue,  hyacinths,  his  and  though  *he  must  have  worn  them  with  a 
mother  snatched  him  in  her  arms  and  srrioth-  smiling,  girlish  groee — she  was  so  much  of  a 
ered  him  with  kisses.  She  felt  os  if  her  own  child,  in  year*  and  in  character — yet  f have  no 
childhood  were  come  over  again  in  that  of  her  doubt  she  felt  them  sometimes.  When,  all  in 
children.  j a day,  they  dropped  off  like  spiders’  webs,  I am 

Besides,  the  sudden  collapse  of  fortune,  which  iifraid  young  Mrs.  Scania  n was  not  near  so  un- 
hid brought  so  nmoy  changes,  brought  o?ia  Ides**  happy  as  she  ought  to  have  been;  nay,  was 
mg,  which  was  a very  great  one  to  Josephine  conscious  of  a certain  sense  of  relief  and  ex- 
Seanlan.  Hitherto  the  young  couple  had  nev-  hi  Inration  of  .spirits.  It  was  like  passing  out 
er  had  a separate  home.  The  old  couple,  eon-  of  a hot-house  into  the  free  pure  air  outside; 
ridering — perhaps  not  unwisely — that  the  wife  and,  though  chilling  at  first,  the  change  whs 
wo*  so  young  and  the  husband  so  thoughtless,  wonderfully  strengthening  and  refreshing, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  no  other  children.  The  very  first  shock  of  it  had  nerved  the  shy, 
broaght  them  home  to  live  with  them  in  their  quiet  girl  info  a bright,  brave,  active  woman, 
grand  house ; which  combined  establishment  ready  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  her,  and 
had  lasted  until  the  crash  came.  { more;  complaining  of  nothing,  and  afraid  of 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  a life  altogether  nothing.  Calmly  she  had  lived  on  with  her 
to  Josephine**  taste ; though  I believe  her  fa-  mother* in-! aw,  amidst  the  mockeries  of  depart- 
ther  and  mother-in-law  were  very  worthy  peo-  ed  wealth,  till  the  house  and  furniture  at  Merri- 
pie  — quite  uneducated,  having  ‘‘made  them-  on  Square  could  be  sold;  as  calmly,  in  o little 
felves,”  but  gentle,  kind,  and  good.  If  ever  lodging  at  Kingstown,  had  she  waited  the  birth 
she  did  speak  of  them  it  was  always  with  ten-  of  her  second  child  ; and  then,  with  equol  fear- 
deraess.  Still,  to  the  poor  tmigr&C  daughter,  lessness,  had  traveled  from  Ireland  with  the 
broaght  np  in  all  the  traditions  of  “blue  blood;”  children  and  Bridget,  alone  and  unprotected, 
taught  to  take  as  her  standard  of  moral  excel-  though  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
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ever  done  such  a thing.  Bat  she  did  it  thank- 
fully and  happily;  and  she  was  happy  and 
thankful  now. 

True,  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Scanlan  felt  at 
first  the  full  weight  of  their  changed  fortunes. 
The  grand  sweep  of  every  thing  had  not  been 
so  complete,  or  else  it  had  been  managed  so 
ingeniously — as  wide-awake  people  can  manage 
these  little  affairs— as  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
wreck  a good  many  personal  luxuries.  By  the 
time  the  picturesque  little  cottage — which,  be- 
ing on  the  rector’s  land,  he  had  put  into  good 
repair  and  recommended  as  a suitable  habita- 
tion for  his  curate — was  ready,  there  arrived 
by  sea,  from  Dublin,  quite  enough  of  furniture 
—the  remnant  of  old  splendors — to  maKe  it  very 
comfortable ; nay,  almost  every  lady,  in  paying 
the  first  call  upon  Mrs.  Scanlan  at  Wren’s  Nest, 
said,  admiringl^  “What  a pretty  home  you 
have  got!” 

Then  when  Mrs.  Scanlan  returned  the  visits, 
and,  the  term  of  mourning  for  her  parents- 
in-law  having  expired,  accepted  a few  invita- 
tions round  about,  she  did  so  in  clothes  which, 
if  a little  unfashionable  in  Dublin,  were  re- 
garded as  quite  modern  in  Ditchley  ; garments 
so  handsome,  so  well  arranged,  and  so  grace- 
fully put  on  that  some  of  his  confidential  ma- 
tron friends  said  to  Mr.  Scanlan,  “ How  charm- 
ingly  your  wife  dresses!  Any  one  could  see 
she  was  a Frenchwoman  by  the  perfection  of 
her  toilet.”  At  which  Mr.  Scanlan  was,  of 
course,  excessively  delighted,  and  admired  his 
beautiful  wife  more  than  ever  because  other 
people  admired  her  so  much. 

He,  too,  was  exceedingly  “jolly” — only  that 
word  had  not  then  got  ingrafted  in  the  English 
language — in  spite  of  his  loss  of  fortune.  The 
result  of  it  did  not  as  yet  affect  him  personally ; 
none  of  his  comforts  were  curtailed  to  any  great 
extent.  “ Roughing  it”  in  lodgings,  with  every 
good  house  in  the  parish  open  to  him  whenever 
he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality,  had 
been  not  such  a very  hard  thing.  Nor  was 
“ love  in  a cottage,’*  in  summer-time,  with  roses 
and  jasmines  clustering  about  the  door,  and  ev- 
ery body  who  entered  it  praising  the  taste  and 
skill  of  his  wife,  within  and  without  the  house, 
and  saying  how  they  envied  such  a scene  of 
rural  felicity,  by  any  means  an  unpleasant 
thing. 

In  truth,  the  curate  sometimes  scarcely  be- 
lieved he  was  a poor  man  at  all,  or  in  anywise 
different  from  the  Edward  Scanlan  with  whom 
every  thing  had  gpne  so  smoothly  since  his  cra- 
dle, for  his  parents  having  married  late  in  life 
had  their  struggle  over  before  he  was  born. 
He  still  dressed  with  his  accustomed  taste — a 
little  florid,  perhaps,  but  not  bad  taste;  he  had 
always  money  in  his  pocket,  which  he  could 
spend  or  give  away,  and  he  was  equally  fond 
of  doing  both.  He  had  not,  naturally,  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  individual  or  relative 
value  of  either  sovereigns  or  shillings,  no  more 
than  if  they  had  been  dead  leaves.  This  pe- 
culiarity had  mattered  little  once,  when  he  was' 


a rich  young  fellow ; now,  when  it  did  matter, 
it  was  difficult  to  conquer. 

His  mother  had  said  to  Josephine  on  parting 
— almost  the  last  thing  she  did  say,  for  the  old 
woman  died  within  the  year — “Take  care  of 
poor  Edward,  and  look  after  the  money  your- 
self, my  dear,  or  it  ’ll  burn  a hole  in  his  pockets 
— it  always  did.”  And  Josephine  had  laughed 
at  the  phrase  with  an  almost  childish  amuse- 
ment and  total  ignorance  of  what  it  meant  and 
implied.  She  understood  it  too  well  afterward. 

But  nqt  now.  Not  in  the  least  during  that 
first  sunshiny  summer,  which  made  Ditchley  so 
pleasant  and  dear  to  her  that  the  charm  lasted 
through  many  apd  many  a sunless  summer  and 
dreary  winter.  Her  husband  she  had  all  to 
herself,  for  the  first  time ; he  was  so  fond  of 
her,  so  kind  to  her;  she  went  about  with  him 
more  than  she  had  ever  been  able  to  do  since 
her  marriage;  taking  rambles  to  explore  the 
country,  paying  amusing  first  visits  together  to 
investigate  an<j  criticise  the  Ditchley  society; 
receiving  as  much  attention  as  if  they  were  a 
^lew  married  couple ; and  even  as  to  themselves, 
having  as  it  >vere  their  honey-moon  over  again, 
only  a great  deal  more  gay  and  more  comfort- 
able. It  was  indeed  a very  happy  life  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

As  for  the  babies,  they  were  in  an  earthly 
paradise.  Wren’s  Nest  was  built  among  the 
furze-bushes  of  a high  common,  as  a wren’s 
nest  should  be;  and  the  breezes  that  swept 
over  were  so  fresh  and  pure  that  the  two  little 
delicate  faces  soon  began  to  grow  brown  with 
health — Cdsar’s  especially.  The  infant,  Adri- 
enne, had  always  been  a small  fragile  thing. 
But  Ce'sar  grew  daily  into  a real  boy,  big, 
hearty,  and  strong;  and  Bridget  showed  him 
off  wherever  she  went  as  one  of  the  finest  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood. 

Thus  time  went  on,  marching  upon  flowers; 
still  he  did  march,  steadily,  remorselessly.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  a long 
succession  of  wet  days  and  weeks  made  Wren’s 
Nest  look — as  a wren’s  nest  might  be  expected 
to  look  in  wintry  weather — that  the  Scanlans 
woke  up  to  the  recollection  that  they  were  act- 
ually “ poor”  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  are  “poor”  people — such  as  I have  just 
stated  the  curate  of  Ditchley  and  his  wife  to 
be? 

Few  questions  can  be  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer. “ Poor”  i9  an  adjective  of  variable  value. 

I compassionate  my  next  neighbor  as  a “ poor” 
woman,  because  she  lives  in  a small  tumble- 
down  cottage  at  the  end  of  my  garden,  and  has 
nine  children,  and  a sick  husband.  While  ray 
next  neighbor  but  one,  who  drives  about  in  her 
carriage  and  pair,  no  doubt  compassionates  me, 
because  in  all  weathers  I have  to  go  on  foot. 

Often  when  she  sweeps  past  me,  trudging  along 
our  muddy  lanes,  and  we  bow  and  smile,  I can 
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detect  a lurking  something,  half  pity — half— no, 
she  is  too  kind  for  scorn ! — in  her  face,  which 
exceedingly  amuses  me.  For  I know  that  if 
her  carriage  meets  the  little  chaise  and  ponies, 
driven  by  the  lovely  Countess  whose  seat  is  four 
miles  off,  the  said  Countess  will  be  greatly  en- 
vied by  my  wealthy  neighbor,  whose  husband 
has  only  one  handsome  house  to  live  in,  while 
the  Earl  has  six. 

Thus,  you  see, 44  poor”  is  a mere  adjective  of 
comparison. 

But  when  I call  the  Scanlans  44poor,”  it  was  be- 
cause their  income  was  not  equal  to  their  almost 
inevitable  expenditure.  Theirs  was  the  sharpest 
form  of  poverty,  which  dare  not  show  itself  as 
such ; which  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a certain  posi- 
tion to  keep  up,  and  therefore  must  continually 
sacrifice  inside  comforts  to  outside  shows.  How 
£sr  this  is  necessary  or  right  remains  an  open 
question — I have  my  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a curate, 
obliged  to  appear  as  a gentleman,  and  mix  free- 
ly in  other  gentlemen's  society — to  say  nothing 
of  his  having,  unfortunately,  the  tastes  and  ne- 
cessities of  a gentleman — is  in  a much  harder 
position  than  any  artisan,  clerk,  or  small  shop- 
keeper who  has  the  same  number  of  pounds  a 
year  to  live  upon.  Especially  when  both  have 
the  same  ever-increasing  family,  only  a rather 
different  sort  of  family,  to  bring  up  upon  it. 

When  Mr.  Scanlan 's  stock  of  ready-money — 
that  “ running  account”  in  the  Ditchley  bank, 
which  he  had  thought  so  inexhaustible,  but 
which  ran  away  as  fast  as  a centipede  before 
the  year  was  out — when  this  sum  was  nearly  at 
an  end,  the  young  husband  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  with  a kind  of  angry  astonishment.  His 
first  thought  was,  that  his  wife  had  been  spend- 
ing money  a great  deal  too  fast.  This  was  pos- 
sible, seeing  she  was  still  but  a novice  in  house- 
keeping, and  besides  she  really  did  not  know 
how  much  she  had  to  keep  house  upon.  For 
her  husband,  proud  of  his  novel  dignity  as  mas- 
ter of  a family,  had  desired  her  to  “ leave  every 
thing  to  him — just  ask  him  for  what  she  want- 
ed, and  he  would  always  give  it  to  her : a man 
should  g^rayB  be  left  to  manage  his  own  af- 
fairs. ” And  Josephine,  dutifully  believing  this, 
had  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  her  mother-in- 
law's  caution,  thinking  how  much  better  a wife 
knew  her  hnsband  than  his  own  parents  ever 
did,  and  cheerfully  assented.  Consequently, 
she  made  not  a single  inquiry  as  to  how  their 
money  stood,  until  there  was  no  money  left  to 
inquire  after. 

This  happened  on  a certain  damp  November 
day — she  long  remembered  the  sort  of  day  it 
was,  and  the  minutiae  of  all  that  happened  on 
it;  for  it  was  the  first  slight  lifting  up  of  that 
golden  haze  of  happiness— the  first  opening  of 
her  eyes  unto  the  cold,  cheerless  land  that  she 
was  entering;  the  land  where  girlish  dreams 
and  ideal  fancies  are  not,  and  all  pleasures  that 
exist  therein,  if  existing  at  all,  must  be  taken 
after  a different  fashion,  and  enjoyejl  in  a dif- 
ferent sort  of  way. 


Mr.  Scanlan  had  gone  into  Ditchley  in  the 
forenoon,  and  his  wife  had  been  busy  making 
all  sorts  of  domestic  arrangements  for  a change 
that  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
family  expenditure,  and  holding  a long  con- 
sultation with  her  one  servaut  as  to  a little  plan 
she  had,  which  would  lighten  both  their  hands, 
and  indeed  seemed,  with  present  prospects,  al- 
most a necessity. 

For,  hard-working  woman  as  Bridget  was — 
an^l  when  there  is  found  an  industrious,  con- 
scientious, tidy  Irishwoman,  how  she  w ill  work ! 
w'ith  all  her  heart  in  it  too — still  Wren’s  Nest 
in  winter  and  Wren's  Nest  in  summer  were  two 
very  different  abodes.  You  can  not  keep  a 
little  cottage  as  warm  as  a good-sized  house,  or 
os  neat  either,  especially  when  the  said  little 
cottage  has  two  little  people  in  it  just  of  the  age 
when  rich  parents  find  it  convenient  to  exile 
their  children  to  safe  nurseries  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  to  be  “out  of  the  way.”  Wren’s 
Nest,  quite  large  enough  when  Cesar  and  Adri- 
enne were  out  on  the  common  from  morning 
till  night,  became  small  w’Ken  the  poor  little 
things  had  to  be  shut  up  in  it  all  day  long. 
Their  voices — not  always  sweet — sometimes 
rang  through  it  in  a manner  that  even  their 
mother  found  rather  trying.  As  to  their  fa- 
ther— but  Mrs.  Scanlan  had  already  began  to 
guess  at  one  fact,  which  all  young  married  wo- 
men have  to  discover — that  the  more  little  chil- 
dren are  kept  out  of  their  father's  way  the  bet- 
ter for  all  parties. 

Moreover,  Josephine's  husband  still  enjoyed 
his  wife's  company  far  too  well  not  to  grumble 
a little  when  she  stinted  him  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  her  babies.  He  excessively  disliked  the  idea 
of  her  becoming  “a  family  woman,”  as  he  called 
it,  swallowed  up  in  domestic  cares.  Why  not 
leave  all  that  to  the  servants?  He  still  said 
“ servants,”  forgetting  that  there  was  now  but 
one.  Often,  to  please  him — it  was  so  sweet  to 
please  him  always ! — Mrs.  Scanlan  w ould  resign 
many  a necessary  duty,  or  arrange  her  duties 
so  that  she  could  sit  with  him  alone  in  the  par- 
lor, listening  w hile  he  talked  or  read — listening 
with  one  ear,  while  the  other  w as  kept  open  to 
the  sounds  in  the  kitchen,  where  Bridget  might 
be  faintly  heard,  going  about  her  w'ork  and 
crooning  the  while  some  Irish  ditty,  keeping 
baby  on  one  arm  while  she  did  as  much  as  she 
could  of  the  household  w*ork  with  the  other. 

Poor  Bridget!  With  all  her  good-wiU,  of 
course,  under  such  circumstances,  things  were 
not  done  as  well  as  they  ought  to  have  been,- 
nor  were  the  children  taken  such  care  of  as 
their  anxious  mother  thought  right.  Wnen 
there  was  a third  child  impending  some  addi- 
tional household  help  became  indispensable, 
and  it  was  on  this  subject  that  she  and  Bridget 
were  laying  their  heads  together — very  diifereut 
heads,  certainly,  though  the  two  young  women 
— mistress  and  maid,  w'ere  nearly  the  same  age. 

Let  me  pause  for  a moment  to  draw  Bridget 
Halloran’s  portrait — lovingly,  for  she  was  a great 
friend  of  mine. 
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She  was  very  ugly,  almost  the  ugliest  woman 
I ever  knew ; and  she  must  have  been  just  the 
same  in  youth  as  in  age,  probably  uglier,  for 
time  might  by  then  have  ironed  out  some  of  the 
small-pox  seams  which  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  general  disfigurement  of  her  features. 
True,  she  never  could  have  had  much  features 
to  boast  of,  hers  being  the  commonest  type  of 
Irish  faces,  flat,  broad,  round  as  an  apple-dump- 
ling,  with  a complexion  of  the  dumpling  hue 
and  soddenness.  There  was  a small  dough- 
pinch  for  the  nose,  a wide  slit  for  the  mouth, 
two  beady  black-currants  of  eyes — and  you  had 
Bridget  Halloran’s  face  complete.  Her  figure 
was  short  and  sturdy,  capable  of  infinite  exer- 
tion and  endurance ; but  as  for  grace  and  beau- 
ty, not  even  in  her  teens  did  it  possess  one  sin- 
gle line.  Her  sole  charm  was  that  peculiarly 
Hibernian  one — a great  mass  of  very  fine  blue- 
black  hair,  which  she  hid  under  a cap,  and  no- 
body ever  saw  it. 

But  Nature,  which  had  been  so  niggardly  to 
thi9  poor  woman  in  outward  things,  compen- 
sated for  it  by  putting  into  her  the  brightest, 
bravest,  truest,  peasant  nature — the  nature  of 
the  Irish  peasant  who,  being  blessed  with  a 
double  share  of  both  heart  and  brains,  is  capa- 
ble alike  of  any  thing  good  and  any  thing  bad. 
Bridget,  no  doubt,  had  her  own  capacities  for 
the  latter,  but  they  had  remained  undeveloped  ; 
while  all  the  good  in  her  had  grown,  month  by 
month,  and  day  by  day,  ever  since,  at  little 
Cdsar’s  birth,  she  came  as  nurse-maid  into  the 
service  of  young  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

To  her  mistress  she  attached  herself  at  once 
with  the  passionate  admiration  that  ugliness 
sometimes  conceives  for  beauty,  coarseness  for 
grace  and  refinement.  And,  they  being  thrown 
much  together,  as  mothers  and  nurse-maids 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  this  admiration  settled  into 
.the  most  faithful  devotion  that  is  possible  to 
human  nature.  At  any  time,  I think,  Bridget 
would  composedly  have  gone  to  be  hanged  for 
the  sake  of  her  mistress ; or  rather,  dying  be- 
ing a small  thing  to  some  people,  I think  she 
would  have  committed  for  her  sake  any  crime 
that  necessitated  hanging.  Which  is  still  not 
saying  much,  as  Bridget's  sole  consciousness  of, 
and  distinction  between,  right  and  wrong  was, 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Scanlan  considered  it  so. 

But  I have  said  enough  to  indicate  what 
sort  of  person  this  Irish  girl  was,  and  explain 
why  the  other  girl — still  no  more  than  a girl  in 
years,  though  she  was  mistress  and  mother — 
held  toward  her  a rather  closer  relation  than 
most  ladies  do  with  their  servants  nowadays. 
Partly,  because  Bridget  was  of  Irish,  and  Mrs. 
Scanlan  of  French  birth,  and  in  both  countries 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  people  makes  the  tie 
between  the  server  and  the  served  a little  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  England.  Also,  be- 
cause the  enormous  gulf  externally  between 
Josephine  Scanlan  n€e  De  Bougainville,  and 
Bridget  Halloran,  nobody’s  daughter  (being  tak- 
en from  a foundling  hospital),  was  crossed  easi- 
er than  many  lesser  distances,  especially  by  that 


slender,  firm,  almost  invisible,  but  indestructi- 
ble bond  of  a common  nature — a nature  wholly 
womanly.  They  understood  one  another,  these 
two,  almost  without  a word,  on  the  simple 
ground  of  womanhood. 

They  were  discussing  anxiously  the  many, 
and  to  them  momentous  arrangements  for  the 
winter,  or  rather  early  spring — the  new-comer 
being  expected  with  the  violets — but  both  serv- 
ant and  mistress  had  quite  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a little  twelve-year-old  nurse-maid,  and 
had  even  decided  on  the  village  school  girl 
whom  they  thought  most  suitable  for  the  office. 
And  then  Bridget,  seeing  her  mistress  look  ex- 
cessively tired  with  all  her  morning’s  exer- 
tions, took  the  children  away  into  the  kitchen, 
and  made  their  mother  lie  down  on  the  sofa 
underneath  the  window,  where  she  could  see 
the  line  of  road  across  the  common,  and  watch 
for  Mr.  Scanlan’ s return  home. 

She  was  tired,  certainly;  weary  with  the 
sacred  weakness,  mental  and  bodily  of  impend- 
ing maternity,  but  she  was  neither  depressed 
nor  dejected.  It  was  not  her  nature  to  be 
either.  God  had  given  her  not  only  strength, 
but  great  elasticity  of  temperament ; she  had 
been  a very  happy- hearted  girl  as  Josephine  de 
Bougainville,  and  she  was  no  less  so  as  Jose- 
phine Scanlan.  She  had  had  a specially  hap- 
py summer — the  happiest,  she  thought^  since 
she  was  married ; her  husband  had  been  so 
much  more  her  own,  and  she  had  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  pleasure  of  being  sole  mistress  in  her 
own  house,  though  it  was  such  a little  one.  I 
am  afraid,  if  questioned,  she  would  not  for  one 
moment  have  exchanged  Wren’s  Nest  for  Mer- 
rion  Square. 

Nor — equal  delusion! — would  she  have  ex- 
changed her  own  husband,  the  poor  curate  of 
Ditchley,  for  the  richest  man  alive,  or  for  all 
the  riches  he  had  possessed  when  she  first  knew 
him.  She  was  very  fond  of  him  just  as  he  was. 
She  greatly  enjoyed  his  having  no  valet,  and 
requiring  her  to  wait  upon  him  hand  and  foot ; 
it  was  pleasanter  to  her  to  walk  across  the 
country,  ever  so  far,  clinging  to  his  arm,  than 
to  be  driven  along  in  state,  sitting  fc0*ide  him 
in  the  grand  carriage.  And  beyond  expres- 
sion sweet  to  her  were  the  quiet  evenings  which 
had  come  since  the  winter  set  in,  when  no  din- 
ner parties  were  possible,  and  after  the  chil- 
dren were  gone  to  bed  the  young  father  and  mo- 
ther sat  over  the  fire,  as  close  together  as  lovers, 
and  making  love  quite  as  foolishly  sometimes. 

“I  suspect,  after  all,  I was  made  to  be  a 
poor  man’s  wife,”  Josephine  would  sometimes 
say  to  herself,  and  think  over  all  her  duties  in 
that  character,  and  how  she  could  best  fulfill 
them,  so  that  her  Edward  might  not  miss  hfe 
lost  riches  the  least  in  the  world,  seeing  he  had 
gained,  as  she  had,  so  much  better  things. 

She  lay  thinking  of  him  on  this  wise,  very 
tenderly,  when  she  saw  him  come  striding  up 
to  the  garden-gate ; and  her  heart  beat  quick- 
er, as  it  did  still — foolish,  fond  creature ! — at 
the  sight  of  her  young  husband — her  girlhood’s 
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cord  is  quite  impossible  in  ordinary  married  life, 
and  in  this  work-a-dny  world,  where  men’s  tem- 
pers, and  women’s  too,  are  nibbed  up  the  wrong 
way  continually ; but  he  had  never  spoken  to 
her  with  such  sharp  injustice.  She  felt  it  acute- 
ly ; and  then  paused  to  consider  whether  it  were 
not  possible  that  Edward  was  less  to  blame  than 
she.  For  she  loved  him ; and,  to  fond,  ideal- 
izing love,  while  the  ideal  remains  unbroken, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  accuse  one’s  self  than  the 
object  beloved. 

44  It  may  be  my  fault,  my  friend” — she  often 
called  him,  affectionately,  “my  friend,”  as  she 
remembered  hearing  her  mother  address  her 
father  as  44  mon  ami,”  and  it  was  her  delight  to 
think  that  the  word  was  no  misnomer — every 
woman’s  husband  should  be,  besides  all  else, 
her  best,  and  dearest,  and  closest  “friend.” 
“But  if  it  is  my  fault  I did  not  mean  it,  Ed- 
ward. It  was  because  I did  not  understand. 
Sit  down  here,  and  try  to  make  me  under- 
stand.” 

She  spoke  quite  cheerfully,  not  in  the  least 
comprehending  how  matters  stood,  nor  how  se- 
rious was  the  conjuncture.  When  it  dawned 
upon  her — for,  though  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, she  had  plenty  of  common-sense,  and  a 
remarkably  clear  head  at  business — she  looked 
extremely  grave. 

44 1 think  I do  understand  now.  You  put  all 
the  money  we  had,  which  was  a hundred  pounds, 
into  the  bank,  and  you  have  fetched  it  out  for 
me  whenever  I asked  you  for  it,  or  whenever 
you  wanted  some  yourself,  without  looking  how 
the  account  stood — the  4 balance,’  don’t  you  call 
it? — and  when  you  went  to  the  bank  to-day, 
you  found  we  had  spent  it  all,  and  there  was 
nothing  left.  Isn’t  that  it?” 

44  Exactly  so.  What  a sharp  little  girl  you 
are;  how  quickly  you  have  taken  it  all  in!” 
said  he,  a little  more  good-tempered,  having 
got  rid  of  his  crossness  by  its  first  ebullition, 
and  being  relieved  to  find  how  readily  she  for- 
gave it,  and  how  quietly  she  accepted  the  whole 
thing.  For  he  had  a lurking  consciousness 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  been  a little  4 4 fool- 
ish,” as  he  called  it  himself,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  blame  in  the  transaction. 

“Yes,  I think  I have  taken  it  all  in,”  said 
she,  meditatively,  and  turning  a shade  paler. 
44 1 comprehend  that  the  money  I wanted  I can 
not  get ; that  we  shall  be  unable  to  get  any  more 
money  for  any  thing  until  Mr.  Oldham  pays  you 
vour  next  half-yearly  salary.” 

44  Just  so.  But  don’t  you  vex  yourself,  my 
love.  It  will  not  signify.  We  can  live  upon 
credit ; my  father  lived  upon  credit  for  I don’t 
know  how  long.” 

Josephine  was  silent — through  sheer  igno- 
rance. Her  translation  of  the  word  44  credit” 
was  moral  virtue,  universal  respect:  and  she 
liked  to  think  how  deeply  her  husband  was  re- 
spected in  the  town ; but  still  she  did  not  un- 
derstand how  his  good  name  would  suffice  to 
pay  his  butcher's  and  baker's  bills,  and  other 
expenses,  which  seemed  to  have* fallen  upon 


them  more  heavily  than  usual  this  Christmas. 
To  say  nothing  of  another  expense  — and  a 
strange  pang  shot  through  the  young  mother’s 
heart,  to  think  that  it  should  ever  take  the 
shape  of  a burden  instead  of  a blessing — the 
third  little  olive-branch  that  was  soon  to  sprout 
up  round  that  tiny  table. 

44  Edward,”  she  said,  looking  at  him  entreat- 
ingly — almost  tearfully,  as  if  a sudden  sense  of 
her  weakness  had  come  upon  her,  and  instinct- 
ively she  turned  to  her  husband  for  help : 44  Ed- 
ward, tell  me,  if  we  can  get  no  money,  not  tiU 
May,  from  Mr.  Oldham,  what  am  I to  do — in 
March?” 

44  Bless  my  soul,  I had  forgotten  that !”  and 
the  young  man  spoke  in  a tone  of  extreme  an- 
noyance. “You  should  have  thought  of  it 
yourself ; indeed,  you  should  have  thought  of 
every  thing  a little  more.  March!  how  very 
inconvenient.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Yoa 
must  just  manage  as  well  as  you  can.” 

“Manage  as  well  as  I can,”  repeated  Jose* 
phine,  slowly,  and  lifted  up  in  his  face  her  great, 
dark,  heavy  eyes.  Perhaps  she  saw  something 
in  that  face  which  she  had  never  seen  before, 
some  line  which  implied  it  was  a weaker  face, 
a shallower  face  than  at  first  appeared.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  love  it  without  reading 
it  much— certainly  without  criticising  it;  but 
now  her  need  was  hard.  Still  harder,  too, 
when  wanting  it  most,  to  come  for  comfort 
and  find  none ; or,  at  least,  so  little  that  it  was 
almost  none.  44  He  does  not  understand,”  she 
said  to  herself,  and  ceased  speaking. 

44  It  is  very,  very  provoking,  altogether  most 
unfortunate,”  continued  the  curate.  44  But  I 
suppose  you  can  manage,  my  dear;  laborers’ 
wives  do  with  half  the  comforts  that  I hope  you 
will  have.  Oh  dear,  a poor  curate  is  much 
w*orse  off  than  a day-laborer!  But  as  to  the 
little  nurse-maid  you  were  speaking  to  me  about 
this  morning,  of  course  you  will  see  at  once  that 
such  an  additional  outlay  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible. She  would  eat  as  much  as  any  two  of 
us ; and,  indeed,  we  shall  have  quite  enough 
mouths  to  fill — rather  too  many.” 

44  Too  many !” 

It  was  but  a chance  word,  but  it  had  stabbed 
her  like  a swonl — the  first  actual  wound  her 
husband  had  ever  given  her.  And,  by  nature, 
Josephine  Scanlan  was  a woman  of  very  acute 
feelings,  sensitive  to  the  slightest  wound ; not 
to  her  pride,  or  her  self-esteem,  but  to  her  af- 
fections and  her  strong  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. She  answered  not  a syllable  ; she  turfted 
away  quietly — and  stood  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow toward  where  Ditchley  church-spire  rose 
through  the  rainy  mist.  Then  she  thought,  with 
a sudden,  startling  fancy,  of  the  church-yard  be- 
low it,  where  a grave  might  open  yet — a grave 
for  both  mother  and  babe — and  so  save  the  lit- 
tle household  from  being  44  too  many.” 

It  was  an  idea  so  dreadful,  so  wicked,  that 
she  thrust  it  from  her  in  haste  and  shame,  and 
turned  back  to  her  husband,  trjfng  to  speak  in 
a cheerful  voice  of  other  things. 
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“But  what  about  the  two  pounds  five,  or 
seven — which  is  it  ? — that  you  owe  the  bank  ? 
Of  course  we  most  pay  it.” 

“ Oh  no,  they  will  trust  me ; they  know  I am 
a gentleman.” 

“ But  does  not  a gentleman  always  pay  ? My 
father  thought  so.  Whatever  comforts  we  went 
without,  if  the  landlord  came  up  for  our  rent  it 
was  ready  on  the  spot.  My  father  used  to  say, 
* 'Nobles*  oblige.'” 

“Your  father,”  began  Mr.  Scanlan,  with  a 
slight  sneer  in  his  tone,  but  stopped.  For  there 
stood  opposite  to  him,  looking  at  him  with  stead- 
fist  eyes,  the  poor  Vicomte’s  daughter,  the  beau- 
tiful girl  he  had  married — the  woman  who  was 
now  his  companion  for  life,  in  weal  or  woe,  evil 
report  or  good  report.  She  might  not  have 
meant  it — probably  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  fact — but  she  stood  more  erect  than  usual, 
with  all  the  blood  of  the  De  Bougainvilles  rising 
in  her  thin  cheeks  and  flaming  in  her  sunken 
eyes. 

“ I should  not  like  to  ask  the  bank  to  trust 
us,  Edward  ; and  there  is  no  need.  I paid  all 
my  bills  yesterday  for  the  month,  but  there  are 
still  three  sovereigns  left  in  my  pnrse.  You 
can  take  them  and  pay.  Will  you?  At 
once  ?”  x 

“There  is  no  necessity.  What  a terrible 
harry  you  are  in ! How  you  do  bother  a man ! 
But  give  me  the  money.” 

“ Edward !”  As  he  snatched  at  the  offered 
pnrse,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  she  detained  him. 
“Kiss  me!  Don’t  go  away  angry  with  me. 
We  are  never  surely  beginning  to  quarrel  ?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  Only — well,  promise  to  be 
more  careful  another  time.  ” 

She  promised,  almost  with  a sense  of  contri- 
tion, though  she  did  not  exactly  know  what  she 
bad  to  repent  of.  But  when  he?  husband  was 
gone  up  stairs,  and  she  lay  down  again,  and  be- 
gan calmly  thinking  the  matter  over,  her  sense 
of  justice  righted  itself,  and  she  saw  things 
clearer — alas  ! only  too  clear. 

She  knew  she  had  erred,  but  not  in  the  way 
Edw  ard  thought : in  quite  a contrary  direction. 
How  could  she,  a mistress  and  mother  of  a fam- 
ily, have  been  so  unwise  as  to  take  every  thing 
upon  trust,  live  merrily  all  that  summer,  sup- 
plying both  herself  and  the  household  with  ev- 
ery thing  they  needed,  without  inquiring  a syl- 
lable about  the  money ; where  it  all  came  from, 
how  long  it  would  lost,  and  whether  she  was 
justified  in  thus  expending  it ! 

“ Of  course,  Edward  did  not  think,  could  not 
calculate — it  was  never  his  way.  His  poor  mo- 
ther was  right ; this  was  my  business,  and  I have 
neglected  it.  But  I was  so  ignorant.  And  so 
happy — so  happy!” 

Her  heart  seemed  to  collapse  with  a strange, 
cold  fear — a forewarning  that  henceforward  she 
might  not  too  often  have  that  excnse  of  happi- 
ness. It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  restrained 
herself  before  her  husband  ; and  the  minute  he 
had  left  her — which  he  did  rather  carelessly, 
and  quite  satisfied  she  was  “all  right  now” — 


she  bunt  into  such  hysterical  sobbing  that 
Bridget  in  the  kitchen  heard  and  came  in. 

But  when,  with  fond  Irish  familiarity,  the 
girl  entreated  to  know  what  was  the  matter, 
and  whether  she  should  run  and  fetch  the  mas- 
ter, Mrs.  Scanlan  gave  a decided  negative, 
which  surprised  Bridget  as  much  os  these  hys- 
terical tears. 

Bridget  and  her  master  were  not  quite  upon 
as  good  terms  as  Bridget  and  her  mistress.  Mr. 
Scanlan  disliked  ugly  people ; also,  he  treated 
servants  generally  with  a certain  roughness  and 
lordliness,  which  some  people  think  it  necessary 
to  show,  just  to  prove  the  great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  their  masters,  which  otherwise 
might  not  be  sufficiently  discernible. 

But  when  she  saw  him  from  the  window  strid- 
ing across  the  common  toward  Ditchley,  leaving 
the  house  and  never  looking  behind  him,  though 
he,  and  he  only,  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  wife's  agitation,  either  by  talking  to  her  in 
some  thoughtless  way,  or  telling  her  some  piece 
of  bad  news  which  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
sense  to  keep  to  himself,  Bridget  felt  extremely 
angry  with  Mr.  Scanlan. 

However,  she  was  wise  enough  to  hold  her 
tongue,  and  devote  all  her  efforts  to  soothe  and 
quiet  her  mistress,  which  was  finally  effected  by 
a most  fortunate  domestic  catastrophe ; Cesar 
and  little  Adrienne  being  found  quarreling  over 
the  toasting-fork  which  Bridget  had  dropped  in 
her  hurry,  and  which  was  so  hot  in  the  prongs 
that  both  burned  their  fingers,  and  tottered 
screaming  to  their  mother's  sofa.  This  brought 
Mrs.  Scanlan  to  herself  at  once.  She  sat  up, 
cuddled  them  to  her  bosom,  and  began  comfort- 
ing them  as  mothers  can — by  which  she  soon 
comforted  herself  likewise.  Then  she  looked 
up  at  Bridget,  who  stood  by  her,  silent  and  grim 
— poor  Bridget’s  plain  face  was  always  so  very 
grim  when  she  was  silent — and  made  a half  ex- 
cuse or  apology. 

“I  can't  think  what  made  me  turn  so  ill, 
Bridget.  I have  been  doing  almost  nothing  all 
day.” 

“ Doing ! No,  ma'am,  it’s  not  doing,  it’s  talk- 
ing,” replied  Bridget,  with  a severe  and  impress- 
ive emphasis,  which  brought  the  color  to  her 
mistress’s  cheeks.  “But  the  master’s  gone  to 
Ditchley,  I think,  and  he  can’t  be  back  just  yet,” 
she  added,  triumphantly  j as  if  the  master's  ab- 
sence at  this  crisis,  if  a discredit  to  himself,  was 
a decided  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  household. 

“I  know.  He  has  gone  on  business,”  said 
Mrs.  Scanlan.  And  then  the  business  he  had 
gone  upon  came  back  upon  her  mind  in  all  its 
painfuincss ; she  turned  so  deadly  white  once 
more  that  Bridget  was  frightened. 

“Oh,  ma'am!”  she  cried,  “what  in  the 
world  has  happened  ?” 

(Here  I had  better  state  that  I make  no  at- 
tempt to  give  Bridget’s  brogue.  Indeed,  when 
I knew  her  she  had  almost  none  remaining. 
She  had  come  so  early  into  her  mistress's  serv- 
ice, and  she  bad  lived  so  long  in  England,  that 
her  Hibernicisms  of  speech  and  character  had 
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gradually  dropped  off  from  her ; all  except  the 
warm  heart  and  elastic  spirit,  the  shrewd  wit 
and  stanch  fidelity,  which  especially  belong  to 
her  nation,  neutralizing  jnany  bad  qualities,  to 
which  miserable  experience  forces  us  to  give  the 
bitter  adjective — so  “ Irish.”) 

“Nothing  has  happened, ” said  Mrs.  Scanlan. 
“I  suppose  I am  not  quite  so  strong  as  I ought 
to  be,  but  I shall  soon  be  all  right,  I hope. 
Come,  Baby,  it’s  near  your  bedtime ; my  bless- 
ing 1 don’t  cry  so!  it  goes  to  mothers  heart.” 

She  roused  herself  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  with  Adrienne  in  her  arms,  vainly 
trying  to  still  her  cries  and  hush  her  to  sleep, 
but  looking  herself  so  wretched  all  the  time,  so 
feeble  and  incapable  of  effort,  that  Bridget  at 
last  said,  remonstratively : 

“You’re  not  to  do  that,  ma’am.  Indeed, 
you’re  not.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan, 
turning  quickly  round ; “ what  am  I not  to  do  ?” 

“ Not  to  be  carrying  that  heavy  child  about. 
It  isn’t  your  business,  ma’am,  and  you’re  not  fit 
for  it.  And  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  do  it,  ei- 
ther.” 

“ I must,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  in  a tone  so 
sharp  that  Bridget  quite  started.  Her  mistress 
was  usually  excessively  gentle  in  manner  and 
speech — too  gentle,  Bridget,  who  had  a tongue 
of  her  own,  and  a temper  also,  sometimes  con- 
sidered. Nevertheless,  the  sharpness  surprised 
her,  but  it  was  away  in  a minute. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  turned  round  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  be  cross,  Bridget.  I 
only  meant  that  I must  learn  to  do  a great  many 
things  that  I have  not  hitherto  done.” 

What  things?  Bridget  wanted  to  know. 
Because  she  thought  the  mistress  did  quite 
enough,  and  too  much ; she  should  be  very  glad 
when  they  had  a second  servant. 

“No,  we  shall  not  have  a second  servant.” 

Bridget  stared. 

“ It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  can 
not  possibly  afford  it ; Mr.  Scanlan  says  so,  and 
of  course  he  knows.” 

Josephine  said  this  with  a certain  air  of  dig- 
nity, by  which  she  wished  to  put  a stop  to  the 
“ argufying”  that  she  feared ; but  Bridget,  in- 
stead, looked  so  shocked  and  disconsolate  that 
her  mistress  took  the 'other  tack,  and  began  to 
console  her. 

“ Really  we  need  not  mind  much  about  it. 
A girl  of  twelve  would  have  been  very  ignorant 
and  useless,  and  perhaps  more  of  a trouble  than 
a help ; and  1 shall  be  able  to  help  much  more 
by-and-by,  and  according  as  I get  used  to  things. 

I was  so  very  innocent  of  all  house  affairs  when 
I came  here,”  added  she,  smiling,  “ but  I tbink 
I grow  cleverer  every  day  now.” 

“Ma’am,  you’re  the  cleverest  lady  I ever 
knew.  And  you  took  to  housekeeping  like  a 
duck  to  the  water.  More’s  the  pity!  you  that 
can  play  music,  and  talk  foreign  tongues,  and 
work  beautiful  with  your  fingers — and  there  you 
are  washing  dishes,  and  children’s  clothes,  and 


children,  with  those  same  pretty  fingers.  I’d 
like  to  tie  ’em  up  in  a bag.” 

“Thank  you,”  6aid  Mrs.  Scanlan,  laughing 
outright  now : she  and  Bridget  often  laughed 
together,  with  their  French  and  Irish  light* 
heartedness,  even  amidst  the  hardest  work 
and  the  cloudiest  days.  “ But  seriously,  think 
how  many  mothers  have  to  take  care  of  their 
own  children  without  any  nurse-maid — without 
any  help  at  all — and  I have  yours.  And  three  t 
will  not  be  much  more  trouble  than  two;  in- 
deed, this  morning  one  of  my  neighbors  con- 
soled roe  by  saying  that,  after  two  childreh, 
even  ten  did  not  make  much  difference.” 

“ And  we  may  have  ten !”  said  Bridget,  with 
a very  long  face,  and  a grave  personal  appropri- 
ation of  the  responsibility,  which  at  first  made 
her  mistress  laugh  again — then  suddenly  turn 
grave,  muttering  to  herself  something  in  French. 
For  the  first  time  it  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan  that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which 
these  gifts  of  God  were  not  altogether  bless- 
ings. The  thought  was  so  painful,  so  startling, 
that  she  could  not  face  it.  She  drove  it  back, 
with  all  the  causes  which  had  suggested  it,  into 
the  innermost  corners  of  her  heart.  And  with 
her  heart’s  vision  she  utterly  refused  to  see — 
w hat  to  her  reason’s  eyes  would  have  been  clear 
enough — that  her  husband  had  acted  like  a 
child,  and  been  as  vexed  as  a child  wrhen  his 
carelessness  came  to  light  Also  that  the  care- 
lessness as  to  worldly  matters,  which  does  not 
so  much  signify  when  a man  is  a bachelor,  and 
has  nobody  to. harm  but  himself  (if  ever  such  a 
state  of  isolation  is  possible),  becomes  an  actual 
sin  when  he  is  married  and  has  others  depend- 
ing on  him — others  whom  his  least  actions  must 
affect  vitally,  for  good  or  ill. 

But  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
rocking  Edward’s  child  to  sleep— Adrienne  was 
the  one  of  her  babies  most  like  the  father, 
Ce'sar  being  entirely  a De  Bougainville — Jose- 
phine could  not  think  hardly  of  her  Edward.  He 
would  grow  wiser  in  time,  and  meanwhile  the 
least  said  or  thought  of  his  mistake  the  better. 

Nor  did  she  communicate  any  further  of  it  to 
Bridget,  beyond  saying  that,  besides  omitting 
the  little  nurse-maid,  they  would  henceforward 
have  to  be  doubly  economical ; for  Mr.  Scanlan 
and  herself  had  decided  they  were  spending  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  ought. 

“Ugh!”  said  Bridget,  and  asked  no  more 
questions ; for  she  was  a little  afraid  of  even 
her  sweet  young  mistress  when  it  pleased  her  to 
assume  that  gentle  reserve . But  the  shrewd 
servant,  nevertheless,  made  up  her  mind  that — 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  direct  inquiry,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  that  sharp  Irish  wit  in  which  the 
girl  was  by  no  means  deficient — she  would  find 
out  what  had  passed  between  the  husband  and 
wdfe,  to  make  her  mistress  so  ill.  Also,  wheth- 
er there  vras  any  real  occasion  for  her  master’s 
extraordinary  stinginess. 

“It’s  not  his  way!  quite  the  contrary!” 
thought  she,  when,  while  Mrs.  Scanlan  was 
hushing  baby  to  sleep,  she  slipped  np  and  put 
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to  rights  the  one  large  room  which  served  as 
bedroom  for  both  parents  and  children : finding 
Mr.  Sc&nlan’s  clothes  scattered  over  Cesar’s  lit- 
tle bed ; crumpled  shirts  without  end  (for  he 
bad  been  dressing  to  dine  out),  and  half  a dozen 
pain  of  soiled  lavender  gloves.  u What  busi- 


ness has  he  to  wear  lavender  kid  gloves,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?”  said  Bridget  to  herself 
rather  severely.  “They’d  have  bought  Master 
Cesar  two  pair  of  boots,  or  the  mistress  a new 
bonnet.  Ugh ! men  are  queer  creatures — I’m 
glad  I wasn’t  a man,  any  how  1” 


MY  ENEMY’S 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AG  AX  X — AT  LAST! 

THIS  is  not  a story  of  the  struggles  of  a poor 
artist  and  adventurer,  though  so  much  of 
my  life  was  indeed  just  such  a story.  But  lives 
like  mine  have  been  told  so  often  before  that  I 
could  add  little  new  by  dwelling  on  the  profes- 
sional and  adventurous  part  of  my  existence, 
even  if  I had  the  art  to  tell  such  things  as  other 
men  have  told  them.  Therefore  I (rankly  in- 
timated to  my  readers  long  ago  that  I do  not 
mean  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  struggles, 
my  disappointments,  my  privations,  my  tempo- 
rary success.  Of  all  these  I shall  only  say,  like 
the  fair  dame  pressed  to  explain  the  duties  of 
the  cicisbeo , “I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them.” 
Ill  brief,  the  professional  story  of  my  life  is  this : 
I struggled  long  and  wearily.  At  last  I suc- 
ceeded, for  a time.  Then  I lost  the  best  of  my 
voice,  and  I faded  back  into  quiet  obscurity, 
not  without  comfort.  For  what  Carlyle  calls 
four-and-twenty  resplendent  months  I was  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  popular  sense.  I know 
myself,  and  I know  that  I never  was  or  could 
be  a great  singer.  I never  was  in  the  high 
sense  an  artist.  I never  had  a genins  for  mu- 
sic, or  for  any  thing ; but  I had  my  run  of  suc- 
cess— I had  my  day.  It  was  a short  one,  and 
it  is  over ; and  I don’t  regret  it.  “ I cease  to 
live,”  says  the  poet’s  Egmont;  “but  I have 
lived!” 

In  my  days  of  swift  success  I came  to  know 
a great  many  authors,  sculptors,  painters,  crit- 
ics, artists  of  every  class,  who  had  all  more  or 
less  succeeded  in  life;  and  I found  that  the 
actor  or  the  singer  has  some  splendid  chances 
which  are  denied  to  any  other  adventurer  after 
4 popular  favor.  Worst  off  of  all  his  brethren  I 
rate  the  literary  adventurer,  although  Thacke- 
ray, with  the  complacency  of  recognized  and 
triumphant  genius,  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantage  the  author  enjoys  in  requiring  nei- 
ther patronage  nor  capital,  but  only  a few  sheets 
of  paper  and  a steel  peri.  Where  is  his  arena, 
his  tribune  ? He  has  written  his  grand  tragedy. 
Very  good.  Who  is  going  to  play  it? — nay, 
what  manager  is  going  to  read  it?  He  has 
finished  every  chapter  of  his  novel;  and  then 
begins  the  dreariest  part  of  his  business.  I re- 
member literary  friends  of  mine  used  to  say, 
when  sometimes  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair” 
showed  his  grand  wftite  head  among  us,  that 
he  had  had  toil  enough  to  persuade  the  public 
to  read  what  he  bad  written,  that  he  had  hawked 
about  his  great  book  long  enough  before  any 
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publisher  could  be  induced  to  run  the  risk  of 
printing  it.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  any  pub- 
lisher to  read  it.  Change  “Vanity  Fair”  into 
a picture  or  a statue,  and  it  would  at  least  have 
found  a place  in  an  exhibition,  where  a crowd, 
coming  for  the  sole  purpose  of  looking  at  pic- 
tures and  statues,  would  have  seen  it,  and  some 
eye  would  Burely  have  found  out  its  worth.  To 
read  through  thousands  on  thousands  of  scrawled 
MS.  pages,  in  the  hope  of  some  time  coming  on 
a literary  treasure,  is  a wearisome  diving  process 
which  only  stubborn  souls  long  endure ; but  to 
hunt  through  an  art-exhibition  is  a^rieasant  and 
easy  work.  I rate  the  chances  of  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor,  then,  rather  above  those  of  the 
literary  man.  But  while  it  is  true  that  not  ev- 
ery one  can  get  a chance  of  exhibiting  his  pic- 
ture in  any  gallery,  it  is  also  true  that  even  in 
the  gallery  it  may  pass  unnoticed  of  the  crowd, 
who  only  run  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  men 
with  names,  or  pictures  they  have  been  fore- 
warned to  look  at.  Suppose,  however,  that 
every  one  going  into  the  gallery  were  compelled 
to  look  at  every  picture  in  turn — were  compelled 
at  least  to  stand  before  it,  and  look  at  that  or 
nothing  for  a certain  number  of  minutes,  would 
not  the  obscure  artist’s  chances  be  immensely 
increased  in  value?  But  this  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  actor  or  the  singer.  Once,  at 
the  very  least,  in  his  three  or  five  acts  he  is  in 
absolute  possession  of  the  audience.  No  one 
may  speak  or  sing  but  he.  It  is  his  chance. 
If  he  can  speak  or  sing  in  any  way  worth  listen- 
ing to  there  is  his  opportunity  of  doing  it.  I 
have  known  scores  of  men  in  other  professions 
who  only  wanted  just  one  such  chance  to  crown 
their  ambition,  or,  at  all  events,  to  crush  it,  and 
who  never  got  the  chance,  but  went  along  through 
life  disappointed  and  embittered,  gilding  at  the 
successful,  snarling  at  popular  favor,  wailing 
against  destiny,  and  aljvays  convinced  that  if 
the  world  could  but  have  seen  or  heard  them 
it  would  have  fallen  in  homage  at  their  feet. 
The  public,  indeed,  will  not  go  fishing  for  tal- 
ent, like  pearl-divers.  It  is  enough  to  ask  that 
they  shall  recognize  it  when  set  before  them. 
“Genius,”  says  MUrgcr,  “is  the  sun;  all  the 
world  sees  it.  Talent  is  the  diamond  in  the 
mine  ; it  is  prized  when  discovered.”  This  was 
my  chance.  I got  an  opportunity  of  holding  up 
my  poor  little  artistic  diamond.  The  opening 
came ; i had  the  stage  all  to  myself  for  a few 
moments,  and  I really  had  been  gifted  by  Na- 
ture with  a voice  which  then,  at  least,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  an  impression.  It 
made  its  impression,  and  I succeeded. 
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This  was  in  Italy.  I came  home  to  En- 
gland, after  an  absence  comparatively  very 
short,  a success.  My  way  began  to  be  clear 
before  me.  I began  to  have  friends,  admirers, 
rivals,  detractors,  satellites,  partisans,  and  ene- 
mies. I grew  familiar  with  my  own  name  in 
print;  I became  accustomed  to  the  receipt  of 
anonymous  letters — some  full  of  praise,  not  a 
few  full  of  love,  a great  many  breathing  con- 
tempt and  detestation.  I began  to  judge  of 
journals  and  critics  only  according  to  their  way 
of  dealing  with  myself. 

I must  say  that  hardly  any  kind  of  life  seems 
to  be  more  corrupting  to  independent  and  gen- 
erous manhood  than  that  which  depends  upon 
the  public  admiration.  It  is  hardly  a whit  bet- 
ter than  that  which  hangs  on  princes’  favor. 
The  miserable  jealousies,  the  paltry  rivalries 
and  spites,  the  mean,  imperious  triumph  over 
somebody  else’s  failure  or  humiliation,  the  piti- 
ful exultation  over  one’s  own  passing  success, 
the  womanish  anxiety  to  know-  what  is  said  of 
one,  the  chiM-like  succession  of  exaltation  and 
depression,  the  absorbing  vanity,  the  sickening 
love  of  praise,  and  the  nauseous  capacity  for 
swallowing  it — all  these  seem  to  be  as  strictly 
the  disease  and  danger  of  artistic  life  as  yellow- 
fever  is  of  the  West  Indies,  or  dysentery  of  the 
East.  I have  indeed  known  strong  natures 
both  in  men  and  women  which  could  defy  the 
contagion,  and  retain  their  healthy  and  self-re- 
liant simplicity  to  the  last.  I have  seen,  even 
in  stage-life,  virgins  who  could  tread  those  hid- 
eous hot  plow-shares  of  vanity  and  jealousy,  and 
come  out  unscathed.  I have  known  men  who 
to  the  last  kept  the  w hiteness  of  their  souls,  and 
never  felt  a pang  of  mean  joy  over  another's 
failure,  or  of  unmanly  pride  or  unmanly  grief 
at  success  or  failure  of  their  own.  But  such 
natures  are  indeed  the  rarest  of  phenomena, 
and  only  make  the  general  character  of  the 
race  show  more  repulsively.  You  can’t  help 
it;  I mean,  we  common  natures  can  not  help 
it.  Some  of  us  go  in  resolving  that  we  will  not 
be  like  the  others,  that  we  will  not  lay  down  our 
manhood,  and  our  courage,  and  our  generosity, 
and  succumb  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
praise,  and  rivalry,  and  jealousy.  But  we  soon 
grow  like  the  rest ; we  rage  at  a disparaging 
word ; we  swell  with  pride  over  the  most  out- 
rageous praise;  our  bosojns  burst  with  galtavhen 
some  new  rival  is  spoken  of  too  favorably  or  ap- 
plauded too  loudly;  we  rejoice  with  a base  and 
coward  joy,  which  our  lying  lips  dare  not  con- 
fess, wfhen  some  one  whom  openly  we  call  a 
friend  makes  a failure  and  falls  down.  Our 
nature  becomes  positively  sexless ; and  man  de- 
tests woman  if  she  outshines  him,  just  os  rival 
beauties  of  a fribble  season  may  hate  each  oth- 
er. I protest  I did  not,  until  I came  in  for  ’ 
some  little  artistic  success,  ever  believe  it  pos- 
sible I could  hate — or,  indeed,  that  syiy  man 
could  hate  — an  attractive  and  pretty  woman 
who  had  never  either  slighted  or  betrayed  him. 

I soon  learned  that  the  wretched  creature  who 
lives  on  the  favor  of  the  public  can  get  to  envy 


and  detest  any  being  that  stands  between  him 
and  the  sun  of  his  existence. 

From  my  soul  I detested  the  whole  thing.  I 
distinctly  saw  my  moral  nature  becoming  con- 
taminated by  it,  and  I despised  myself  even  for 
the  momentary  pang  of  pride  and  envy  which  I 
honestly  did  my  best  to  crush  and  conquer.  I 
sometimes  thought  to  myself,  “ The  time  must 
soon  come,  if  one  of  us  does  not  die  meanwhile, 
when  I shall  meet  Christina.  Shall  I find  her 
even  as  one  of  these?  Shall  I find  that  her 
heart  swells  with  pitiful  pride  and  rankles  with 
paltry  spleen ; that  she  hates  her  rivals ; that 
she  can  swallow  any  amount  of  praise,  and  glad- 
den in  it ; that  she  can  cry  when  some  critic 
disparages  her  or  praises  some  one  else?” 

I could  not  believe  it ; yet  I could  not  bnt 
fear ; I could  not  but  sometimes  wish  that  I had 
been  less  fortunate  in  my  personal  ambition,  and 
that  1 were  still  far  removed  in  obscurity  out  of 
her  possible  path. 

I heard  of  her  often.  She  was  soon  to  return 
to  England,  where  her  sudden  departure  and 
long  absence,  after  so  sudden  a success,  lent 
new  attraction  to  her.  People  said  she  was 
married.  I had  heard  the  statement  almost 
with  composure.  She  had  become  like  a dream 
to  me.  When  I saw  her  last  I was  little  more 
than  a boy ; I stood  now  on  the  latest  verge  of 
my  youth  : a whole  working  lifetime  lay  be- 
tween. I believed  that  I had  so  far  disciplined 
my  nature  and  subordinated  early  and  disap- 
pointed passion,  that  I could  meet  her  now 
again  with  unmoved  politeness,  and  even  on 
our  first  meeting  look  calmly  in  her  face,  touch 
her  hand  without  tremor,  and  congratulate  her 
becomingly  upon  her  great  success. 

Yes,  they  said  she  was  married ; and  it  was 
certain  that  she  now  described  herself  as  Ma- 
dame Reichstein,  not  Mademoiselle  Reichstein. 
Indeed,  some  maintained  that  she  was  not  only 
a wife,  but  actually  a widow.  But  they  said 
all  manner  of  things  about  her.  Her  husband 
J w'as  an  entrepreneur ; he  w'as  an  Australian  ad- 
venturer ; he  wras  a rich  Yankee  speculator;  he 
was  a scion  of  a noble  Austrian  family,  who 
never  w’ould  look  at  him  after  his  mesalliances 
whoever  he  w'as,  he  had  deserted  her:  no,  it 
was  she  w’ho  had  run  aw-ay  from  him  wiiile  they 
were  living  at  Nice,  and  actually  in  their  honey- 
moon ; he  used  to  beat  her ; she  once  tried  to 
stab  him : at  all  events,  be  was  dead  now*.  Nay, 
there  was  not  a word  of  truth  in  all  that ; the 
real  fact  w'as,  that  she  never  was  married  at  all; 
the  young  nobleman  killed  himself  for  love  of 
her,  and  left  her  all  his  property ; and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  These  and  countless  other  stories 
— equally  incoherent,  extravagant,  and  contra- 
dictory— passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  people  1 met  who  talked  about  Christum 
Reichstein. 

I found  Ned  Lambert,  when  I returned  to 
England,  quite  establish*!  as  the  household 
friend  of  the  Lyndons.  He  nsed  to  come  and 
dine  with  them  almost  every  Sunday,  having 
made  a definite  arrangement  to  that  effect  with 
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Mrs.  Lyndon,  who  was  ready  enough,  and  re- 
joiced to  eke  out  her  housekeeping  by  such  a 
mode  of  contribution,  and  who  had  indeed  quite 
a genius  for  cookery.  Lambert  liked  the  change 
immensely.  He  said  he  was  fond  of  a good 
dinner  on  Sunday,  and  that  when  he  dined 
alone  at  his  own  lodgings  he  never  ventured 
to  ask  his  landlady  for  any  thing  beyond  the 
cold  corpse  of  a fowl  cooked  on  the  Saturday. 
But  it  was  not  his  relish  for  a savory  little  din- 
ner which  brought  him  all  the  way  to  our  dreary 
district ; and  I saw  a marked  change,  both  in 
him  and  in  Lilia,  when  I once  more  joined  the 
little  circle.  Lilia  was  more  thoughtful,  more 
melancholy,  less  pleasure -loving  than  before ; 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  was  generally  brighter 
and  more  animated,  unless  when  he  was  study- 
ing manners  and  deportment,  which  indeed  he 
almost  always  was.  Many  a time  I saw  him 
furtively  glance  under  his  eyes  at  Lilia,  as  if 
to  learn  from  her  expression  whether  he  had  ac- 
complished a triumph  or  committed  a solecism 
of  etiquette.  I could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  an  inquiry  once  in  Lilia’s  presence 
about  his  Sunday  evening  relief  from,  coat- 
sleeves;  whereat  he  looked  so  distressed  and 
confused  that  Lilia  insisted  on  having  the  w'hole 
story,  and  had  it  accordingly,  and  laughed  very 
much ; and  Lambert  at  last  gave  way,  and  like- 
wise laughed ; and  we  all  laughed  a good  deal 
longer  than  (he  story  deserved.  I was  glad  to 
have  made  Lilia  laugh  at  any  one’s  expense, 
for,  poor  girl,  she  laughed  less  now  than  of  old 
days,  and  her  face  looked  pale  and  anxious.  I 
soon  found  out  the  reason. 

Between  Lambert  and  myself  we  had  boxes, 
stalls,  and  so  forth,  for  some  theatre  almost  at 
will.  One  night  we  went — Lilia,  her  mother, 
Lambert,  and  myself : Lambert  would  not  stir 
without  Mrs.  Lyndon — to  see  a new  performer 
as  Claude  Melnotte.  He,  the  new  Claude  Mel- 
notte,  was  the  idol  of  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
was  a statuesque,  handsome,  deep-voiced,  en- 
ergetic, wooden-headed  sort  of  actor.  I thought 
the  whole  thing  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  Lam- 
bert thought  so  too ; but  Lilia  was  quite  melted 
by  it,  and  streamed  with  tears.  A year  before 
I know  that  she  would  have  laughed  at  the  busi- 
ness, or  yawned  over  it.  I saw  Lambert’s  eyes 
resting  on  her  with  profound  admiration  and 
sympathy;  and  he  looked  up  and  caught  my 
eye,  and  gave  me  a glance,  partly  whimsical, 
partly  sentimental,  partly  bashful  and  apologet- 
ic, which  would  have  made  quite  a picture  in  it- 
self. She  had  her  depths  of  sensibility,  then, 
this  poor  girl,  whose  bloom  the  hard  coarse  grit 
of  London  life  had  so  nearly  rubbed  away. 
Never  did  she  shed  tears  at  a theatre  when 
I was  her  companion,  or  care  for  any  per- 
formanc# which  was  supposed  to  demand  tear- 
sbedding  as  its  tribute. 

I spoke  of  the  change  to  Lambert  himself 
that  night. 

“ It  s,  true,”  he  replied,  slowly  and  sententious- 
!y;  41 1 hare  often  thonght  that  the  best  test  you 
eonid  have  of  a woman’s  intelligence  and  of  her 


sympathies  would  be  to  watch  her  demeanor  at 
a theatre.  Hear  her  comments,  and  observe 
how  she  looks;  and  the  fellow  who  does  not 
know  her  then  is  an  idiot,  who  never  could 
know  any  thing  of  her.  You  can’t  imagine, 
Temple,  how  I hate  some  women  I see  at  a 
play : they  look  so  cold  and  stolid  and  severely 
proper  and'self-contained,  that  I should  like  to 
have  them  expelled  from  the  presence  of  art  al- 
together. I wonder  how  you  will  feel  at  the 
sight  of  such  people  when  you  come  on  our  stage, 
before  our  unimpassioned  creatures  here.  It  is 
not  like  Italy,  Temple — at  least,  I fancy  so ; and 
indeed  I have  heard  it  from — Oh,  from  many 
who  have  felt  it.” 

“Prom  Madame  Beichstein,  for  example?” 

I was  determined  not  to  shrink  from  that 
name,  or  allow  him  to  suppose  that  I faltered 
at  it. 

“Yes,  from  her  in  especial.  She  was  dread- 
fully chilled  here  in  London,  although  they  gave 
her  quite  unusual  honors.” 

“She  would  be.  Her  enthusiasm  and  her 
really  lyric  nature  would  naturally  chafe  against 
our  British  composure.” 

He  glanced  at  me  inquiringly,  as  if  he  meant 
to  ask  whether  this  calmness  was  real  or  put  on. 
If  I had  been  asked  then  I could  have  answered 
in  all  sincerity  that  I believed  it  real.  I know 
now  that  it  was  but  an  effort  of  self-discipline. 

“ We  had  a sort  of  scene  at  a theatre  one 
night,”  he  said,  rapidly  changing  the  subject; 
“I  mean  Lilia — Miss  Lyndon — and  I.” 

“ Indeed ! What  happened  ?” 

“Some  fellow — mad,  I think — seised  her  by 
the  arm,  just  as  I was  handing  her  into  a cab 
— her  mother  w-as  already  in — and  jabbered 
some  insane  nonsense  at  her.  * I pushed  him 
away,  and  the  wretched  creature  flew  at  mo 
like  a wild-cat,  and  there  was  quite  a disturb- 
ance.” 

“ Who  was  he  ? What  was  he  like  ?” 

“ Oh,  quite  an  autr€,  mad-looking  creature, 
small  and  old,  with  a black  wig.  I could  have 
crushed  him ; but,  of  course,  I wasn’t  going  to 
hit  a poor  old  bloke — old  man,  I mean ; and  so 
I only  dragged  him  away,  and  asked  a police- 
man to  take  charge  of  him.  But  he  was  near 
raising  a perfect  mob  about  us,  shrieking  out 
that  1 was  carrying  off  his  long-lost  daughter, 
and  I don’t  know  what  other  rubbish ; and  he 
cut  my  lip,  so  that  I was  a pretty  sight,  I can 
tell  vou.” 

“What  became  of  Lilia?” 

“ She  comported  herself  most  bravely ; nei- 
ther screamed  nor  fainted.  I got  rid  of  my  lu- 
natic as  soon  as  I could.” 

“Did  Mrs.  Lyndon  see  him?” 

“No,  she  didn’t.  It  so  happened  that  she 
never  got  a glimpse  of  him ; and  I was  very 
glad.  She  is  a nervous  woman,  and  would 
have  been  greatly  frightened  by  the  sight  of 
so  extraordinary  a creature.  Of  course  I made 
nothing  of  it,  and  I never  heard  any  more  about 
it.” 

“ You  never  found  out  any  thing  about  him  ?” 
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“Never;  and  I never  tried  to/’ 

I said  no  more  on  the  subject  ; I needed  no 
further  explanation. 

Some  days  after  this,  a few  of  us—  Lambert, 
myself,  ft tid  one  or  two  rising  actors'  and  Utitw- 
t&m> — gave  a little  Jr.te  to  some  of  our  friends  at 
Richmond.  It  was  very  early  in  the  season. 
Wo  dined,  of  course,  ai  the  Star  aud  Garter. 


Lilia  Lyndon  was  of  the  company.  We  were 
all  very  pleasant.  I was  as  happy  a?a  bright 
sun,  delicious  air,  and  joyous  company  couhl 
make  any  man;  and  I,  at  least,  never  could  ho 
insensible  to  the  mere  joy  of  living,  of  barely 
living,  under  such  sun  nod  iu  such  air.  I was 
a son  of  rising  star  too,  in  a very  small  way. 
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deal ; and  did  on  this  occasion  accept  my  op- 
portunities. I walked  through  the  gardens, 
after  dinner,  with  a pretty,  vivacious  girl  lean- 
ing on  my  arm ; a girl  who  had  just  made  a 
brilliant  success  in  light  comedy,  and  promised 
indeed  to  be  another  Abington  or  Nisbett,  until 
she  married,  poor  thing,  and  died  in  her  first 
confinement.  Her  people  lived  not  far  from 
Norwood ; and  a short  time  since,  walking  out 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  all  ringing  with  music, 
I strayed  into  a church-yard,  and  came  upon  a 
tombstone  bearing  the  name  of  my  poor  young 
friend.  This  Richmond  day,  however,  of  which 
I speak,  was  darkened  by  no  shadow  from  the 
future,  and  we  were  all  very  bright  and  happy. 

“Look  there!”  said  my  companion,  sud- 
denly, and  with  a joyous  laugh.  “See  how 
people  make  love  off  the  stage.  ” 

She  directed  my  attention  to  two  figures  in  a 
shady  little  alley  of  shrubs  and  trees  not  far 
from  us.  They  were  Lambert  and  Lilia  Lyn- 
don. She  was  leaning  on  his  arm ; her  eyes 
were  downcast,  her. cheeks  were  crimson,  her 
step  was  slow.  He  bent  his  tall  figure  over  her ; 
he  was  pleading  earnestly,  passionately — that 
any  one  could  see — into  her  ear.  It  had  come, 
then,  just  as  I thought  it  would.  He  loved  her ; 
and  now  he  was  telling  her  so ; and  I could  not 
doubt  what  her  answer  would  be. 

Queer  pangs  shot  through  me.  I was  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  the  happiness  of  both 
my  friends.  I thought  with  delight  that  Lilia 
would  no  longer  be  poor ; that  she  would  have 
a true  home  to  shelter  her,  a manly  heart  to 
lean  on ; that  he  would  have  a life  made  warm 
by  love;  and  I longed  to  congratulate  them 
both,  and  tell  them  how  sincerely  I gladdened 
hr  their  love  and  their  happiness.  And  yet  the 
sight  brought  with  it  too  a keen  sense  of  isolation 
and  loneliness.  I had  felt  for  Lilia  just  that 
worm  and  tender  friendship  which  is  to  love 
“as  the  moonlight  to  the  sunlight.”  She  had 
been  a friend  to  me  when  friends  were  most 
precious  and  most  rare.  She  had  cared  for 
me  when  I was  sick,  confided  in  me  always; 
begged  for  mef,  unasked  and  almost  unthanked, 
of  one  who  probably  despised  her  and  me  only 
all  the  more  for  it.  And  now  I was  about  to 
lose  her ; the  only  woman  from  whom  I could 
expect  a greeting  that  was  more  than  formal,  a 
glance  that  was  at  once  friendly  and  sincere. 
I don't  say  that  this  made  me  sad.  I know  I 
was  sincerely  glad  that  things  were  to  be  so; 
but  it  made  mo  thoughtful.  I was  moody 
enough  to  wish  to  be  alone  for  a little ; and  un- 
gallant enough  to  get  gradually  rid  of  my  fair 
and  joyous  companion.  I felt  a twinge  of  re- 
morse at  the  recollection  when  I came  the  oth-  | 
er  day  upon  the  stone  which  bore  the  record  of 
her  name,  her  birth,  her  marriage,  her  death, 
and  the  inconsolable  grief  of  her  afflicted  hus- 
band— who  is  now  alive  and  merry  with  his 
third  wife. 

I was  glad  to  be  alone.  I stretched  myself 
on  the  grass.  The  evening  was  glowingly,  glo- 
riously hot.  I heard  the  voices  of  singers  not 
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far  away,  and  the  notes  of  a piano.  I saw  no- 
thing but  the  unfiecked  sky  of  blue  above  my 
head,  and  the  slender  spiral  vapor  of  my  cigar. 
Was  I happy?  Was  I miserable?  Happy  or 
miserable,  thosp  moments  were  ecstatic.  Are 
not  the  sensations  produced  by  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold  so  much  alike  that  the  African 
brought  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  snow 
fancies  it  has  burned  him  ? I think  there  are 
pangs  of  delight  and  of  pain — where  the  soul  is 
the  medium,  not  the  nerves — which  are  not  eas- 
ily to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

I started  at  an  approaching  step.  Lilia  was 
close  beside  me ; she  looked  pale  and  much  dis- 
tressed. I jumped  to  my  feet. 

“I  have  been  looking  for  you  every  where,” 
she  said  ; “ I want  you  to  take  me  home.” 

“ Home  so  soon  ? Are  you  going  home  al- 
ready?” 

“ Yes.  I should  like  to,  veiy  much ; if  you 
don't  mind  leaving  so  early.  Or  I will  wait 
longer,  as  long  os  yon  like,  if  you  will  promise 
to  leave  a little  before  the  rest,  and  to  come 
with  me.” 

“Certainly,  Lilia,  when  you  please.  But 
where  is  Lambert  ?” 

“ Mr.  Lambert  ? I don't  know ; at  least,  I 
saw  him  not  long  since.” 

“Will  Lambert  not  wish  to  see  you  home?” 

“ If  you  can’t  or  won’t  come  with  me,  Eman- 
uel,” she  said,  petulantly,  “if  you  must  wait  on 
somebody  else,  of  course  I must  not  worry  you 
about  me.” 

“Why,  Lilia,  my  dear  girl,  you  know  very 
well  I will  go  with  you  when  you  please.  But 
I only  thought — ” 

“Dear  Emanuel,  please  don’t  think  any 
thing;  at  least,  at  present.  Only  do  oblige 
me  this  once ; I am  so  tired,  and  I want  to  get 
away.” 

“ We  will  go  this  instant.” 

“Thank  you;  that  is  kind.  And  I should 
like  to*  get  quietly  out,  quite  unnoticed,  if  you 
please.” 

“This  way,  then.” 

I gave  her  my  arm,  and  I felt  heir  arm  trem- 
ble on  mine;  and  could  feel  that  her  bosom 
beat  heavily  as  she  leaned  on  me.  Violet  cir- 
cles were  round  her  eyes ; and  every  time  she 
spoke  it  seemed  os  if  she*  must  break  into  tears. 

There  were  several  hansoms  at  the  door,  in 
which  some  of  our  company  had  come.  I meant 
to  take  one  of  them,  and  convey  Lilia  home  in 
it.  Young  ladies  don’t  usually  go  in  hansoms, 
I believe,  with  young  men ; that  is,  where  Re- 
spectability reigns.  We  had  no  such  etiquette 
in  our  free  and  gladsome  world.  One  of  Lilia’s 
special  delights  was,  or  used  to  be,  a hansom. 

But  the  gardens  were  full  of  company. 
There  were  many  parties  there  as  well  as  ours. 
Lilia  and  I,  threading  our  way  outward,  were 
always  coming  on  some  brilliant  group.  It 
was  significant  of  my  poor  young  friend’s  state 
of  mind,  that  she  did  not  even  cast  a scrutiniz- 
ing glance  at  the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  We 
hardly  spoke  at  all. 
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I brought  her  into  a narrow  side-path  be- 
tween flowers  and  plants.  We  were  nearly 
out  now.  Toward  us  there  came  a group  of 
four  or  five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  straggling 
along  as  the  width  of  the  path  allowed  them. 
One  voice  struck  on  my  ear,  and  I knew  its 
sharp  and  strident  tone.  I knew  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  Lilia’s  uncle.  Eminently  disagreeable 
I thought  such  a meeting  would*  be  in  a place 
so  narrow  that  recognition  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed. It  was  no#  too  late  to  go  back,  so  we 
drew  up  to  let  the  group  stream  by. 

Lilia  saw  her  uncle.  She  colored,  and  was 
a little  confused.  He  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly delighted  at  the  meeting. 

“ Why,  Lilia,  you  here?”  He  gave  her  his 
band  rather  coldly. 

I had  been  standing  silent  and  stiffly,  looking 
at  nothing  and  feeling  highly  uncomfortable. 

“ Yes,  uncle ; but  I am  going  away  now.  I 
have  asked  this  gentleman — don’t  you  know 
Mr.  Temple,  unde? — to  take  me  home.” 

“ Indeed ! Yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tem- 
pie?" 

I made  a formal  acknowledgment  of  his  en- 
forced salutation,  and  in  doing  so  I became 
conscious  that  the  light  of  two  deep,  dark,  soft 
eyes  was  turned  full  on  me.  I became  con- 
scious of  it — I can  use  no  other  phrase — for  up 
to  this  moment  I had  positively  seen  none  of 
the  group  but  Mr.  Lyndon  alone,  and  had 
never  looked  at  the  lady  who  was  by  his  side, 
and  who  stopped  when  he  did.  But  I felt  that 
the  light  of  those  eyes  was  on  me,  and  an  elec- 
trical thrill  ran  through  me,  with  which  the 
blood  rushed  heavily  and  fiercely  to  my  head, 
and  the  pulses  of  my  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still,  and  the  grass  for  a moment  flickered  with 
changing  colors,  and  the  sinking  sun  appeared 
to  reel  in  the  sky. 

And  looking  up,  I saw  that  Christina  Reich- 
stein  stood  before  me. 

Not  my  Lisette ! Not  my  Christina ! Beau- 
tiful, stately,  in  the  full  glow  of  developed  love- 
liness— no  longer  a girl;  nay,  now  that  the 
westering  sunbeams  fell  upon  her  face,  I saw 
that  there  was  something  even  of  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  a sunset  in  her  own  features 
and  expression.  Ear  more  beautiful,  far  more 
stately,  far  more  attractive,  than  when  I knew 
her,  but  not  with  the  fresh  and  passionate 
youth  which  was  her  exquisite  charm  long 
ago.  Long  ago ! A whole  life  seemed  to  lie 
between  that  time  and  this.  I thought  there 
was  something  sad,  something  even  of  a pre- 
maturely wasted  look  about  those  glorious 
eyes.  Youth,  and  early  love,  and  early  strug- 
gle lay  buried  in  those  lustrous  hollows.  They 
were  as  mirrors  to  me,  in  which  I saw  my  own 
dead  youth  and  disappointed  love.  I turned 
toward  her,  and  our  eyes  met  and  rested  upon 
each  other  in  an  instant  of  unspeakable  emo- 
tion never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  world. 

Christina  recovered  her  composure  in  a mo- 
ment. 

“ We  are  fortunate,  Mr.  Lyndon,”  she  said, 


in  her  clear  musical  voice,  with  the  old  dash 
of  foreign  accent  still  perceptive  in  it — “we 
are  fortunate  in  not  having  left  so  soon  as  I 
wished ; for  we  meet — at  least,  I do — two  un- 
expected friends.  Your  niece  I know  already, 
though  she  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  me ; 
and  in  this  gentleman  I meet  a very  old  friend.” 

She  gave  her  hand  first  to  Lilia  and  then  to 
me.  Not  the  lightest,  faintest  pressure  of  her 
glove  indicated  to  me  that  I was  any  thing  to 
her  but  an  old  acquaintance. 

“ Indeed ! ” said  Mr.  Lyndon,  dryly.  “ I did 
not  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  this — 
ah,  this — gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,  before.” 

“ Did  you  not  ? Oh  yes ; we  were  old  ac- 
quaintances ever  so  many  years  ago.  How  long 
ago,  Mr.  Temple  ?” 

‘‘Several  centuries  ago  at  least,  Madame 
Rcichstein.” 

“ Yes ; it  must  be  many,  many  centuries  ago,” 
she  said,  slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

“ A good  way  of  evading  any  confession  of 
the  number  of  years,”  remarked  Mr.  Lyndon, 
with  a short  diy  laugh.  “If  you  are  going 
home,  Lilia,  I think  you  had  better  come  with 
us.” 

“Thank  you,  uncle.  If  you  can  take  me,  I 
shall  be  very  glad ; and  then  Mr.  Temple  need 
not  be  dragged  away  to  take  care  of  me.” 

“No;  we  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Temple  to 
leave  so  early.  Come,  Lilia. ” 

“Good-night,  Emanuel,”  said  Lilia,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  me.  “I  am  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  offering  to  come  with  me ; and  so 
glad  that  I have  cot  to  take  yon  away.” 

“ Then  I think  I shall  not  go  just  yet,”  said 
Madame  Rcichstein.  “I  will  go  in  Mrs.  Lev- 
ison’s  carriage;  she  is  not  leaving  for  a few 
minutes.  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mr.  Temple  for  so  many  years  that  I can 
not  leave  him  now,  at  least  until  I have  ex- 
changed a few  words  with  him,  and  told  him 
how  and  when  he  may  see  me  again.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm,  Mr.  Temple  ?” 

I offered  her  my  arm  without  a word.  Lilia 
looked  at  us  both  with  wondering  eyes.  This 
was  all  the  wildest  of  mystery  to  her.  She  for- 
got for  a moment  apparently  even  the  trouble 
that  was  oppressing  her,  in  the  surprise  of  see- 
ing this  unexpected  acquaintanceship  reveal 
itself. 

“ Remember  you  promised  to  accept  a seat 
in  my  carriage,”  said  Lyndon.  “ We  are  in 
no  haste ; we  can  wait  as  long  as  you  please.” 

“But  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  any  body  wait- 
ing for  me.  No,  Mr.  Lyndon  ; pray  excuse 
me  this  once.  Your  niece,  too,  looks  quite 
tired  and  ill,  and  I think  the  sooner  you  take 
her  out  of  this  the  better.” 

Lyndon  scowled  and  contracted  bis  brow, 
and  looked  at  Lilia  os  if  he  could  have  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  say  something  rather  sharp  of 
her  illness,  and  her  presence,  and  her  existence 
altogether. 

“Oh,  Lilia’s  very  well,”  he  snarled. — “Are 
you  not?” 
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“Quite  well,  uncle. — I am  quite  well,  in- 
deed, dear  Madame  Reichstein.” 

“You  don’t  look  so,  child.  No,  you  must 
go  home,  dear ; you  will  come  and  see  me,  will 
you  not?  I have  scolded  your  uncle  before 
now  for  not  bringing  you  to  me.  Good-night, 
dear.”  She  kissed  folia  quite  affectionately. 
—“Good -night,  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  thank  you 
very  much.” 

“Good -night.  But  you  will  be  at  Mrs. 
Levison’s  to-night,  will  you  not  ?” 

“Really,  I had  quite  forgotten.  Oh  yes, 
certainly  — at  least,  I think  so.  Au  revoir , 
then.  ” 

Mr.  Lyndon  saluted  me  very  slightly  and 
formally,  and  I saw  him  cast  an  appealing,  dis- 
appointed, impatient  glance  at  Christina.  It 
was  vain,  however.  She  bowed  graciously, 
smiled  sweetly,  and  then  turned  and  led  me 
away. 

Ail  this  time  I was  like  One  paralyzed  of 
speech.  Not  even  that  fiercest  stimulus  a 
man’s  power  of  self-control  can  receive,  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous, could  spur  me  to  the  mastery  of  my  feel- 
ings and  the  faculty  of  unmeaning  talk.  Late* 
ly,  when  it  had  become  apparently  certain  that 
I must  some  time,  and  that  soon,  meet  Chris- 
tina, I had  rehearsed  over  and  over  again  the 
manner  in  which  I should  demean  myself. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  be  a dignified  and  haughty 
coldness,  sometimes  an  air  of  polite,  genial, 
easy  indifference.  Bnt  the  one  way  in  which  I 
was  never  on  any  account  to  greet  her  for  the 
first  time  wafc  just  that  which  I now  found  my- 
self driven  into  — confusion,  embarrassment, 
constraint,  and  awkward  Bilence. 

My  throat  was  dry,  my  lips  were  parched; 
the  trail  of  her  rustling  dress  along  the  walk 
was  the  only  sound  that  seemed  to  reach  my 
ears;  the  fragrance  of  perfumes  came  faintly 
from  around  her ; her  hand  rested  on  my  arm. 

I did  not  venture  to  look  at  her  lest  I should 
meet  her  eyes,  and,  stricken  by  them,  give  out 
my  soul  in  some  wild  outbreak  of  love  or  an- 
ger. 

“Emanuel!” 

The  word  came  up  low,  sweet,  and  thrilling 
to  my  ears.  It  pierced  my  heart.  It  seemed 
as  if  between  that  word  and  the  “ Ade /”  I had 
heard  her  call  from  the  window  years  and  years 
ago  there  was  only  an  utter  void. 

“ Emanuel !” 

M Madame — Madame  Reichstein.” 

“No ; not  that  name,  Emannel.  Call  me 
by  the  name  you  always  gave  me — long  ago. 
That  at  least  is  mine  stdl.” 

“Christina!” 

“Yes.  I am  still  Christina.  You  must  not 
think  harshly  of  me,  Emannel.” 

“ I do  not.  Heaven  knows  I do  not.” 

“You  can  not  judge  me,  and  yon  must  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  I know  by  your  manner  now 
that  yon  think  I have  injured  you.” 

“Think  yon  have  injured  me ! Think ! I 
look  back  on  so  many  years  of  a life  worse  ten 


times  than  any  death,  and  yon  wonder  whether 
I think  you  have  injured  me !” 

“Emanuel,  if  we  begin  reproaching,  I too 
have  something  to  reproach.  If  we  begin  talk- 
ing of  years  of  suffering,  do  you  think  life  has 
been  all  a pleasure  and  a joy  to  me  ? If  you 
were  disappointed,  was  not  I?  If  you  were 
deceived,  was  not  I ?” 

“By  me,  Christina?  Never.  I — I — loved 
yon,  you  only,  and  with  all  my  soul — ” 

“Hush,  hush,  my  friend,  no  more  of  that. 
No,  not  one  word.  All  that  is  dead  and  gone 
long  ago.  Let  it  sleep.  Why  should  we  be- 
gin raking  up  the  past,  and  reproaching  each 
other,. and  making  each  other  miserable?  I 
did  not  wish  or  mean  to  do  so.  I wished  that 
we  should  meet  like  old  friends  long  separated, 
who  are  friends  in  heart  still.  I have  heard  of 
! your  success,  Emanuel,  and  I congratulate  you. 
I heard  of  it  but  now  in  Italy,  where,  look  you, 
you  have  friends.  Greater  success  too  you  will 
have  yet.  I was  not  surprised ; I always  knew  it. 
And  me— look  at  me.  Well,  I have  not  failed.” 

“No.  You  have  indeed  succeeded.  You, 
Christina,  have  realized  your  highest  dreams ; 
you  have  all  you  ever  longed  or  prayed  for.” 

“ And  you  envy  me,  perhaps  ? And  look 
coldly  at  me  ? And  wonder  why  I have  suc- 
ceeded so  much  better  than  others  ? And  will 
join  with  my  enemies  in  finding  defects,  and 
blaming  the  prejudiced  public  which  overrates  ? 
No ; I do  not  think  you  would  do  that.  That 
would  not  be  like  you.” 

“Christina,  that  you  could  even  suggest  it 
shows  that  you  do  not  know  me.  Bat,  indeed, 
you  never  did.” 

“Did  I not?  But  we  will  not  talk  of  that. 
Well,  then,  I have  succeeded ; and  you  are  jnst 
on  the  verge  of  full  success.  They  tell  me  we 
are  to  sing  together  soon.” 

“ So  they  tell  me.” 

“Yes,  I believe  so;  I suppose  it  will  be. 
In  factjl  will  have  it  so,  although  Mr.  Lyndon 
does  not  seem  much  to  like  it.” 

“What  right  of  judgment  has  he?” 

“Well,  you  know  the  right  he  has” — and 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders — “the  right  of  the 
man  with  the  money  who  stands  quietly  in  the 
shadow  behind  the  manager  whose  name  is  on 
the  bill.  That  right  he  has.  But  to  me  it 
matters  little ; I have  my  own  way,  or — ” 

“ Mr.  Lyndon  is  a close  friend  of  yours  ?” 

“I  suppose  so.  I have  a great  many  dose 
friends,  and  I hope  I value  them  all  exactly  as 
they  deserve.  You  look  coldly  and  strangely 
at  me,  Emanuel,”  she  said,  suddenly  changing 
her  tone  of  flippancy  and  cynicism,  for  the  old 
friendly  pathetic  voice,  “ and  you  seem  as  if 
you  too  would  judge  me  only  by  words,  and 
ways,  and  externals.  If  you  will,  I tell  you 
frankly  beforehand  that  you  will  judge  me 
harshly — as,  perhaps,  others  do — and  you  will 
judge  me  wrongly,  and  I shall  be  disappointed. 
Do  not ; oh,  do  not ! We  shall  have  to  see 
each  other  much  in  the  future,  and  I should 
like  dearly  to  have  one  friend  and  brother.” 
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Voices  were  close  behind  ns;  and  I heard 
Madame  Reichstein’s  name  mentioned  as  if  she 
were  sought  for. 

44 This  way,  Emanuel,  please;  I see  my 
friends,  and  I must  go  with  them.  Is  it  not  all 
like  a dream  that  wre  have  met  again  ? Thank 
you,  Mr.  Temple ; you  will  oome  and  see  me  ? 
— Now,  dear  Mrs.  Levison.  — Good  - night,  Mr. 
Temple.” 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  said  in  a lower 
tone,  44  Good-night,  Emanuel ;”  and  left  me. 

I sauntered  vacuously  back  into  the  garden. 
My  brain  was  all  in  a whirl.  I put  between  my 
lips  the  cigar  long  since  extinguished,  and  was 
for  a while  unconscious  that  it  did  not.  burn. 
A sense  of  disappointment  mingled  with  all  the 
confused  feelings  that  came  up  in  my  mind. 
The  Christina  I had  found  was  not  like  the 
Christina  I had  lost.  Something  of  sharpness, 
of  wwldliness,  of  flippancy,  seemed  in  her  which 
jarred  and  grated  on  me;  and  yet  now  and 
then  some  word  or  tone  brought  back  all  the 
old  memories,  the  ideal  Christina,  the  strong 
love.  I tried  to  remember  and  dwell  on  only 
the  one  delicious,  pathetic  sound  which  came 
from  her  lips  when  she  spoke  my  name,  and  to 
put  aside  all  association  of  her  with  the  com- 
mon world — with  Lyndon’s  coarse  and  purse- 
proud  ways,  with  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
Lyndon  strove  to  be  a dictator,  with  the  paltry 
spites  of  cliques  and  the  mean  jealousies  of 
rivals.  I tried  to  do  this ; I did  my  best  to  suc- 
ceed ; but  the  sense  of  disappointment  outlived 
my  efforts. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


little  parlor ; I let  myself  in  with  my  latch-key, 
and  would  have  gone  up  stairs,  if  I could,  with- 
out seeing  any  body.  As  I passed  the  parlor- 
door,  however,  Lilia’s  voice  called  me  ; I went 
in,  and  found  her  looking  very  pale  and  weary 
and  sad.  She  was  still  in  the  dress  she  had 
worn  that  day  at  Richmond. 

44  Not  in  bed  yet,  Lilia  ?” 

44  Not  yet ; I have  been  waiting  up  partly  to 
see  you.  Mamma  is  up  too.  I am  going  away 
to-morrow,  Emanuel.” 

4 4 Going  away  1 Going  where  ?” 

44 1 am  going  to  Paris.  I am  going  to  have 
a hand  in  a school  there — in  a kind  of  partner- 
ship with  a person  I know,  a very  clever  sort  of 
woman,  a Miss  Whitelocke,  who  took  quite  a 
liking  to  me,  and  has  a very  good  opinion  of 
my  capacity — no  great  proof  of  her  cleverness 
is  that,  certainly.” 

44  But  this  is  very  sudden ; you  never  spoke  a 
word  to  me  of  this  before.” 

44  No.  Because  nothing  was  certain,  and  I 
hadn’t  made  up  my  mind ; and  we  both  have 
our  secrets,  Mr.  Temple,  have  we  not?  You 
always  spoke  of  me  as  your  sister,  Emanuel; 
but  you  seem  to  have  kept  something  from  me 
which  you  would  not  have  kept  from  your  sis- 
ter, and  you  allowed  me  once-to  exhibit  myself 
in  a very  ridiculous  light.” 

44  Lilia,  my  dear  girl,  indeed  there  was  no- 
thing to  tell.  I did  not  know  myself  who  she 
was ; who  Madame — ” 

44 1 don't  want  to  know  your  secrets,  Eman- 
uel, and  don’t  look  put  out  about  it,  for  I am 
not  at  all  angry,  and  I think  you  showed  only 
your  good  sense  in  not  trusting  so  silly  a creat- 
ure as  I have  always  proved  myself  to  be.” 

44  Indeed,  indeed,  Lilia,  you  don't  understand 
me ; you  can’t  understand  why  I could  not  be 
as  frank  with  you  as  I could  have  wished  to 
be.” 

44  Please  let  us  not  talk  any  more  of  that  just 
now.  I am  going  away,  Emanuel ; I must  go 
from  this  place.  I must  try  to  do  something 
for  my  mother,  and  make  a home  for  her.  Oh, 
she  has  need  of  every  help,  and  she  has  no  one 
but  me — no  one.  Every  one  despises  her — and 
us  both — and  I don’t  wonder.” 

44  Your  uncle,  Lilia;  does  he  know?” 

44  My  uncle  ? Yes,  he  does.  He  scolded  me 
to-day,  and — and  told  me  we  were  a disgrace 
to  him ; and  so  we  are.  And  do  you  know 
what  he  offered,  Emanuel  ? I^e  offered  to  take 
me  into  his  house  and  keep  me  like  a lady — 
like  one  of  his  own  daughters,  he  said — if  I 
would  leave  my  mother,  and  promise  not  to  see 
her  any  more,  except  once  a month,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  My  poor  dear,  loving,  fool- 
ish old  mother ! She  has  made  a slave  of  her- 
self all  her  life  for  me ; and  little  return  I ever 
gave  her.” 

44  What  did  you  tell  him  ?” 

44  Well,  I told  him  what  he  will  remember. 
I flashed  out  upon  him,,  and  told  him  just  what 
I felt ; not  a word  did  I spare.  I told  him  I 
scorned  his  money  and  his  kindness,  and  that, 
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I did  not  want  to  meet  Lambert  or  any  of 
my  friends  any  more  that  night ; I had  no  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  be  home  early;  I had  no 
motive,  indeed,  for  wishing  to  do  any  thing,  ex- 
cept to  get  away  from  just  the  place  where  I 
was : so  I lighted  a cigar  and  took  to  the  road. 
I walked  from  Richmond,  choosing  all  the  by- 
ways and  circuitous  complicated  4 4 short-cuts” 
that  could  well  be  found,  so  that  by  the  time  I 
arrived  in  town  I was  pretty  well  tired.  I 
looked  into  a theatre,  and  found  it  very  dull ; 
I dropped  into  a small  and  modest  clnb  of  ' art- 
ists and  journalists  and  young  authors,  of  which 
I had  lately  become  a member,  and  listened  to 
some  of  the  ordinary  gabble  in  the  smoking- 
room,  about  this  man's  piece  and  that  man’s 
novel,  and  this  other’s  overdone  44  business”  in 
the  comic  part,  and  somebody  else’s  anger  at 
the  malignity  of  the  critics,  who-  don’t  see  the 
merit  of  his  wife’s  novel,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
kind  of  thing  which  one  hears  in  such  a place. 
It  was  weary,  or  I was  weary,  and  I hardly 
talked  to  any  body. 

At  last  it  grew  late,  and  I went  home.  I had 
resolved  to  stay  out  long  enough  to  be  certain 
that  I should  find  nobody  stirring ; I was  dis* 
* ‘‘d,  however.  There  were  lights  in  the 
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please  God,  I would  stand  by  my  mother  while 
she  lived ; and  I am  afraid  I added  that  per- 
haps some  day  one  of  his  own  daughters  might 
be  invited  to  leave  &m,  and  might  give  a differ- 
ent answer  from  mine.  He  was  quite  white 
with  anger.  I didn't  care — I don't  care.  I 
am  glad  I spoke  out ; it  did  me  good ; perhaps 
it  will  do  him  good.'* 

44  Lilia,  I always  thought  yon  had  a fine,  no- 
ble nature ; now  I know  it.” 

44  Noble  nature ! nonsense.  I am  not  going 
to  desert  my  poor  mother — now  especially — 
that's  alL  But  I waited  up  to  tell  you  all  this ; 
and  I want  yon  not  to  say  any  thing  to  her 
about  the  condition  my  uncle  offered,  for  I 
haven’t  told  her  that ; she  would  worry  me  to 
death,  poor  soul,  about  sacrificing  myself,  and 
stuff.  And  I want  you  to  back  me  up ; to  say 
that  every  thing  I do  is  right  and  wise,  and  for 
the  best,  and  all  that.  You  will  do  this,  Eman- 
uel, like  a kind,  .dear  fellow,  will  you  not  ? 
And  don't  speak  of  any  thing  else,  any  thing 
you  may  know  or  guess,  or  that — Oh,  you  must 
understand  me ; but  just  tell  her  you  think  I am 
doing  the  most  sensible  thing  possible  in  going 
to  Paris.  ” 

“But,  Lilia,  tell  me — do  let  me  ask  yon — 
why  are  you  doing  this  ? Do  confide  in  me. 
You  may  do  so ; I know  all.” 

44  AD?”  she  said,  flushing  np. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  all.  I know,  for  instance, 
what  happened  to-day.  I knew  it  was  coming. 
Now,  why  can  you  not  stay  and  make  Ned  Lam- 
bert— that  true-hearted,  manly,  clever  fellow — 
as  happy  as  he  asks  to  be  ?*’ 

“ Emanuel,  you  have  said  you  know  all. 
If  so,  yon  know  my  reason.  I can  not  bring 
disgraceful  vexation  on  Edward  Lambert ; and 
to  marry  me  just  now  would  bring  disgrace  on 
any  man.  Oh,  I ala  so  unhappy,  so  wretched ; 
and  I have  been  crying  all  the  evening.  I have 
been  silly  and  deceived  all  my  life  through,  and 
filled  up  with  foolish  and  false  notions  and  ex- 
pectations ; and  at  last  I know  the  whole  trnth. 
It  is  enough  to  crush  any  one.”  And  the  poor 
girl  burst  into  tears. 

“Have  you  told  Lambert  your  reason,”  I 
asked;  44 the  reason  of  your  leaving  Lon- 
don?” 

44 1 have  not,  I have  not ; and  I am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I have  still  idle  pride  enough  left  in 
me  to  conceal  the  truth  from  him.” 

“But  really,  Lilia,  I must  ask  yon — is  the 
thing  so  bad  as  all  this  ? Are  you  not  far  too 
sensitive?  You  can't  suppose  Ned  Lambert 
could  be  affected  for  a moment  in  his  feelings 
toward  you  by  the  fact  that — ” I stopped, 
rather  embarrassed.  What  was  I to  say  of  her 
father?  This,  of  course,  was  the  obstacle  and 
the  disgrace  of  which  she  had  spoken. 

44  No,  Emanuel,  I don’t.  Ah,  I know  him 
too  well;  and  for  that  very  reason  I will  not 
allow  him  to  be  victimized.” 

44  But  would  you  not  allow  him  to  judge  for 
himself?” 

44  No,  Emanuel,  no,  no.  Don’t  speak  of  it 
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to  me ; pray  don’t.  And,  oh,  I beseech  of  you, 
I implore  of  you,  don’t  tell  him ! Don’t  let  us 
seem  disgraceful  in  his  eyes.  Listen : I have 
not  been  brought  up  well,  Emanuel ; I need  not 
tell  you  that.  I have  not  been  made  to  care 
much  for  truth  and  religion,  and  any  thing  of 
that  sort ; and  I am  not  religious,  or  particu- 
larly good ; but  somehow  I never  did  see  this 
so  plainly  as  of  late,  when  I came  to  contrast 
myself  with  others — and  with  him . I don’t  think 
I should  have  been  fit  for  Edward  Lambert  at 
my  very  best.  I don’t  think  poor  mother  and 
myself  are  much  the  sort  of  people  to  make  a 
very  delightful  home  for  so  good  and  noble  a 
man.  But  this  last  thing  I have  come  to  know 
has  decided  me.  Emanuel,  have  you  seen  my 
father?” 

44 1 have.  I have  known  him  for  some  time.” 

44  And  known  who  he  was?” 

“Yes,  Lilia.” 

44  Yes.  And  you  kept  it  to  yourself,  because 
you  did  not  wish  to  shame  me?” 

44  No,  Lilia ; because  I did  not  wish  to  pain 
you  when  there  seemed  no  need  of  it,  or  no  good 
likely  to  come  of  your  knowing  it.  It  does  npt 
shame  you;  it  can  not.” 

44  Not  in  your  eyes,  perhaps,  for  yon  know  us ; 
and  you  know  it  is  no  fault  of  ours — at  least,  of 
mine.  Not  in  your  eyes.” 

“Nor,  surely,  in  his .” 

44  Oh  no,  no ; I know  that.  But  it  would 
bring  on  hinftndless  vexation  and  humiliation ; 
and  I should  be  a scandal  to  him,  even  thongh 
he  did  not  say  it,  or  think  it ; and  I can  not 
bring  him  or  myself  to  such  a pass.  I could 
bring  him  nothing  but  disgrace,  and  that  I won't 
bring  him.;  I think  too  highly  of  him.  I feel 
that  I am  doing  right ; and  I think  it  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I ever  resolved  upon  doing  any 
thing  just  because  it  was  right.  I have  been 
silly  and  frivolous  enough ; but  I have  my  feel- 
ings, Emanuel,  and  my  sense  of  honor,  and  my 
pride,  like  other  people.” 

“Lilia,  my  own,”  called  her  mother's  voice 
from  below, 44  it  is  late,  my  dear,  and  yon  ought 
to  be  in  bed.” 

“Yes,  mother,  I daro  say  I ought;  and  ac- 
cordingly I am  not.” 

Lilia  was  going  to  make — nay,  had  actually 
made,  and  in  very  spirited  fashion,  too — a great 
sacrifice  for  her  mother ; but  she  could  not  keep 
from  occasionally  snubbing  her.  Good  Mrs. 
Lyndon  was  sometimes  a trying  dispensation  to 
a quick,  impatient  young  woman ; indeed,  she 
was  one  of  those  good  people  who  seem  made 
to  be  snubbed. 

She  came  up  herself  presently,  looking  very 
shaky  and  flustered. 

“We’re  going  away;  we’re  all  breaking-up, 
Emanuel,”  she  said,  looking  inquiringly  at  me. 
44 Lilia’s  going  in  the  morning.” 

44 1 know,  Mrs.  Lyndon.” 

44 It  seems  sudden,  don’t  it?  And  we  were 
just  getting  all  to  rights  here,  after  such  trou- 
ble and  difficulty  and  work.  Bat  Lilia  thinks 
it’s  for  the  best.” 
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“ Yes,  mamma;  we’ve  argued  the  point  al- 
ready quite  enough,  I think." 

44  She  won't  give  in  to  her  uncle,  Emanuel ; 
although  you  know  that  he's  been  so  good  to 
her." 

“Stuff,  mamma!  Now  do  stop,  there's  a 
good  woman." 

“And  you've  heard  something  else,  Emanu- 
el ? — Have  you  told  him,  Lilly  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  mamma — yes.” 

“She's  refused  him,  although  he  is  so  good 
and  kind,  and  so  fond  of  her.  Of  course  he  is 
not  what  I should  have  liked,  and  what  I should 
once  have  thought  only  right  and  proper  for  Lilia 
to  have.  She  ought  to  be  a lady,  and  of  course 
Mr.  Lambert  isn't  the  sort  of  a person  one  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Oh  dear,  there  was  a time  when, 
if  any  one  had  told  me  that  a person  in  his  posi- 
tion would  have  thought  of  asking  my  Lilia  to 
marry  him,  I shouldn't  have  thought  he  could 
be  in  his  senses — I shouldn’t  indeed ! But  you 
know,  after  all,  people  must  yield  to  their  cir- 
cumstances ; and  what  I say  is,  I never  knew  a 
better  or  more  worthy  young  man — and  doing 
6Q  well,  too.  I do  think  it's  a pity ; but  Lilia's 
so  willful” 

“I  suppose  I was  always  willful,  mamma, 
wasn't  I?” 

“Yes,  my  own,  that  you  were;  and  such  a 
troublesome  girl,  many  a time.” 

“ Yet  you  were  always  fond  of  me,  you  dear 
old  woman.”  • 

“Fond  of  you,  my  love?  Ah,  fond  is  no 
name  for  it!” 

“Well,  then,  you  will  continue  to  be  fond  of 
me  still,  though  I am  much  more  willful  now 
than  ever.  Besides,  if  I was  always  so,  it  isn't 
much  use  trying  to  be  any  thing  else  now. 
4 What’s  bred  in  the  bone,'  mother ; and  all  the 
rest  of  it.” 

Lilia  was  doing  her  best  to  carry  it  lightly, 
saucily  off.  The  effort  was  not  very  success- 
ful. 

“ Have  you  advised  at  all  with  Mr.  Temple, 
Lilia?"  And  the  mother  threw  an  appealing 
glance  at  me. 

“ I have,  mamma.”  And  the  daughter  threw 
.an  appealing  glance  at  me. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Lyndon,  I have  talked  with  Lil- 
ia. I did  at  first  speak  to  her  as  you  have 
done ; that  is,  to  something  like  the  same  ef- 
fect. I did  think  she  might  have  married  poor 
Ned  Lambert  at  once,  instead  of  postponing  it. 
But  I must  say  that  she  has  spoken  to  me  in  a way 
which  shows  me  that  she  has  clear  and  strong 
reasons,  and  a feeling  that  we  must  not  try  to 
counteract.  You  must  let  her  have  her  way, 
Mrs.  Lyndon.  I think  we  may  trust  her  that 
she  is  guided  right ; and  I hope  and  believe  I 
shall  see  her  and  you,  and  Ned  Lambert  too, 
happy,  quite  happy,  before  long." 

“If  it  please  God,"  said  Mrs.  Lyndon,  with 
a half  querulous  sigh,  which  seemed  to  say  that 
one  couldn't  always  rely  upon  Providence  to  do 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  one  wanted. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  see  him  again,  Lilia  ?"  I 
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said,  turning  back  as  I was  about  to  leave  them 
for  the  night ; “ not  in  the  morning,  before  you 
go?" 

44  Oh  no,  Emanuel ; it  would  do  no  good.  I 
don't  want  him  to  know  until  after  I am  gone. 
You  will  give  him  this  little  packet,  please,  from 
me ; it's  only  a poor  little  keepsake ; and  you 
may  tell  him,  if  you  like,  how  sorry  I was  for 
going ; and  you  will  put  it  in  the  best  light  yon 
can,  and  make  him  see  that  it  can't  be  helped. 
And  you  may  tell  him,  if  you  like,  of  my  grat- 
itude to  him,  and — and — of  my  unchanging 
love.” 

She  fairly  broke  down  at  last  into  sobs,  and 
signed  for  me  to  leave  her. 

I left  her  with  deep  regret,  and  sympathy, 
and  pity.  I confess  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
was  making  a needless  and  Quixqtic  sacrifice ; 
but  from  her  point  of  view  what  she  was  doing 
wras  clearly  right,  and  I could  not  but  admire 
the  quiet,  resolute  spirit  with  which  she  had 
chosen  her  way  and  walked  whither  it  led  her. 
I felt  in  this  regard  a thorough  admiration  for 
her.  A sort  of  pariah  myself,  I always  feel  a 
special  and  natural  pride  in  any  brave  good 
deed  done  by  one  of  my  caste.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness and  the  inheritance  of  the  Brahmins  to  be 
brave  and  good,  and  to  think  no  little  of  their 
own  bravery  and  goodness;  and  they  do  not 
want  the  admiration  of  such  as  I am.  But 
when  the  courage  and  virtue  are  shown  by  one 
of  those  from  whom  we  do  not  expect  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  then  I am  inclined  to  wave  my  cap 
and  cheer.  We  hear  of  all  sorts  of  self-sacrifice 
in  books,  and  even  in  real  life ; some  of  it  of  a 
very  stony,  implacable,  and  self- tormenting  kind, 
which  I at  least  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  ei- 
ther to  love  or  pity,  but  only  shudder  at,  and  pray 
to  be  kept  forever  out  of  the  presence  of  its  si- 
lent icy  rebuke  and  self-aslertion.  Self-sacri- 
fice is  indeed  the  model  and  pet  virtue  of  the 
age ; and  some  of  us  are  always  inclined  to  re- 
bel against  models  and  pets.  Moreover,  it  is  al- 
most always  exhibited  by  somebody  from  whom 
it  is  naturally  to  be  expected — the  noblesse  of 
whose  virtue,  personal  and  inherited,  obliges 
its  owner  to  such  deeds  of  devotion ; it  is  done 
under  the  impulse  of  lofty  religious  inspirings, 
it  is  preached  up  by  good  and  authorized  preach- 
ers, it  is  sanctified  with  holy  texts,  it  is  illu- 
mined and  encouraged  by  hopes  of  everlasting 
reward,  and  the  eternal  society  of  harps  and 
seraphs.  My  poor  little  London  pagan  had  no 
such  stimulants  and  encouragements.  Her  sac- 
rifice was  not  made  as  a slave  performs  a duty, 
or  as  a courtier  denies  himself  now  that  he  may 
have  the  greater  thanks  hereafter.  It  was  al- 
together the  impulse  of  native  honor  and  noble- 
ness and  love — above  all,  love.  It  thought  of 
no  reward,  here  or  beyond  ; it  was  all  sacrifice. 
It  was  foolish,  perhaps,  in  one  sense ; but  there 
are  some  of  us  in  whose  eyes  even  Virtue  looks 
most  attractive  when  she  is  a little  irregular 
and  unorthodox  in  her  w ays. 
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CHAPTER  XYIH. 

“thou  hast  it,  all!" 

So  our  dreams  had  come  true  at  last ; our 
wildest  hopes  had  been  realized.  We  had  both 
succeeded.  Christina  and  I sang  together  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  season  at  the  best 
house.  She  was  the  great  success  and  idol  of 
the  hour  ; I was,  in  my  own  way,  a success  too 
—greater  than  I had  ever  expected.  Just  think 
of  the  changes  time  had  worked  for  me  with 
nnthocght-of  liberality.  Only  a little  while  ago 
I was  poor — horribly,  bitterly  poor ; a man  to 
whom  the  fare  of  a hansom  was  an  expense  to 
be  avoided  and  fought  against.  Now  I had, 
for  a bachelor,  plenty  of  money,  and  spent  sov- 
ereigns heedlessly  where  even  two  yean  ago  I 
dared  not  lay  out  shillings.  Now  I had  a name 
that  was  known  pretty  well  every  where — that 
is,  where  people  talk  about  singing.  Now  I 
was  once  more  restored  to  the  society  of  Chris- 
tina. We  sang  together ; our  names  w ere  con- 
stantly and  of  necessity  coupled.  I saw  her  al- 
most every  night.  We  were  applauded  togeth- 
er ; I led  her  before  the  curtain  at  every  recall ; 
I gathered  up  her  bouquets  for  her.  On  the 
6tage  I was  always  associated  with  her ; off  the 
stage  I could  see  her  when  I pleased.  We 
were  now  in  very  reality  swimming  together, 
and  side  by  side — the  success  we  used  to  dream 
of  and  rave  about  years  ago. 

Was  ever  mortal  so  blessed  of  the  gods  as  I ? 

Let  me  answer  in  a sentence.  My  life  was 
unhappy,  and  I was  sinking  every  day  in  my 
own  estimation  deeper  and  deeper.  I was  be- 
coming demoralized. 

1 have  already  said  that  during  my  long  sep- 
aration from  Christina  her  memory  was  my 
preservation  from  any  thing  mean  or  low  or  de- 
grading. How  did  it  happen  that  association 
with  her  now  seemed  to  produce  just  the  op- 

* posite  effect  ? 

To  begin  with,  I could  not  any  longer  under- 
stand either  her  or  myself.  She  was  no  longer 
my  Lisette.  All  the  freshness  of  her  nature 
appeared  to  have  been  washed  away.  Her  soul 
seemed  somehow  to  have  contracted  ; the  brand 
of  the  world  was  on  her.  The  bloom  was  off 

• her  cheek,  and,  as  I believed,  off  her  heart. 
Yet  she  fascinated  me  as  she  did  others ; and  I 
dung  to  her,  and  walked  in  her  shadow,  and 
was  unhappy  without  her,  and  unhappy  and  dis- 
appointed with  her. 

Except  when  on  the  stage.  There,  and  only 
there,  I saw  my  Christina.  I have  avoided, 
and  shall  avoid,  a cold  and  lengthened  descrip- 
tion of  her  as  a singer  and  an  actress.  But  she 
delighted  me,  and,  I could  have  almost  said, 
she  surprised  me.  Her  voice  was  as  it  had  al- 
ways been,  more  remarkable  perhaps  for  its 
dear,  bright,  vibrating  strength  than  for  the 
softer  and  sweeter  tones ; but  the  great  charm 
about  her  was  the  perfect  unity  and  harmony 
of  her  acting  and  her  singing.  She  did  not 
quite  belong  to  that  grand  and  classical  line  of 
singers  which  seems  for  the  present  to  have 


closed  with  Grisi ; neither  had  she  any  thing  in 
common  with  the  school  of  the  pretty  musical 
humming-top,  the  warbling  butterfly,  which  is 
just  now  our  pet  ideal.  Her  voice  and  her 
style  expressed  romantic,  not  classic,  passion 
and  love  and  tragedy.  She  was  always  a wo- 
man; never  a goddess.  But  her  whole  soul 
'was  infused  into  what  she  sung.  She  was  to 
the  grand  classic  singers  what  Victor  Hugo  is 
to  Racine.  Into  mere  piquancy  and  prettiness 
she  never  degenerated. 

I admired  her  greatly,  wholly.  In  every 
thing  6he  did*  there  was  the  unmistakable  pres- 
ence of  genius.  But  when  I strove  to  criticise 
her  calmly,  putting  myself  into  the  position,  as 
well  as  I could,  of  the  average  public,  and 
asked  myself,  “Will  her  fame  last?”  I was 
forced  to  reply,  “I  do  not  think  so.” 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  careful  of  her 
voice.  She  exerted  its  powers  with  a generous 
carelessness,  a splendid  indiscretion.  Each  time 
she  appeared  on  the  stage  she  seemed  to  have 
said  to  herself,  “ This  night  I will  do  my  very 
best,  no  matter  what  my  state  of  health  or 
strength : let  to-morrow  care  for  itself.” 

But,  again,  I doubted  for  the  permanence  of 
her  noble,  natural,  thrilling  style  in  its  hold  on 
public  favor.  It  was  not  the  lofty,  the  god- 
dess-like, the  terrible,  which  made  other  great 
singers  irresistible  in  their  power;  and  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  saucy  fascinations  and 
joyous  little  nightingale  trillings  which  set  vul- 
ger  audiences,  no  matter  how  high  their  social 
rank,  into  ecstasies.  There  was  neither  terror 
nor  trick  about  it. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  criticise  even  thus 
far,  for  I hung  upon  her  voice  and  her  success- 
es like  the  most  devoted  lover.  The  first  time 
we  sang  together  I was  almost  indifferent  about 
my  own  success,  so  completely  was  I wrapped 
up  in  hers. 

On  the  stage,  then,  she  was  all  I could  have 
I expected,  the  very  danger  which  I feared  for 
her  coming  only  from  the  truth  and  integrity 
of  her  artistic  genius.  But  the  moment  she 
ceased  to  be  a lyric  queen  and  became  Chris- 
tina Reichstein — I could  hardly  now  call  her, 
even  to  myself,  Christina  Braun — she  disap- 
pointed me  while  she  most  fascinated  me.  I 
had  to  go  away  from  her  in  order  to  bring  the 
true  Christina  back  into  my  mind. 

She  coquetted  with  any  body — every  body 
who  paid  her  homage — with,  for  a long  time, 
one  exception,  myself.  Of  course  I hung  on  to 
her  like  an  idiot;  I d\d  indeed  still  passionate- 
ly love  her ; but  it  was  a long  time  before  one 
glance  of  encouragement  invited  me  on.  Un- 
derstand that  this  in  itself  was  often  to  me  a 
flattering  and  a maddening  incitement.  She 
seemed,  I sometimes  thought,  to  hold  mo  apart 
from  all  the  rest — seemed  to  say,  “ I may  flirt 
with  others  and  play  with  them,  but  not  with 
you.  We  stand  on  different  ground.  We  must 
be  lovers — or  nothing.”  I now  believe  Chris- 
tina acted  in  this  from  a high  deliberate  motive ; 
I do  believe  she  thought  the  memory  of  our 
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past  too  sacred  to  be  profaned  by  any  contact 
with  the  commonplace  and  frivolous  flirtations 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  her  humor  to  in- 
dulge. Then  I thought,  according  to  my  mood, 
that  she  was  resolved  to  repel  me  utterly,  or  re- 
solved to  make  me  her  slave  ; and  I sometimes 
adored  and  sometimes  hated  her. 

Perhaps  I might  have  taken  heart  of  grace 
and  broken  loose  altogether  from  her,  and  stood 
up  and  been  free,  but  for  the  expression  with 
which  I sometimes — only  sometimes — caught 
her  eye  resting  on  mine.  Old,  sweet,  sad  mem- 
ories seemed  to  shine  in  it,  and*  to  bring  our 
hearts  together  for  the  moment  once  again. 
This  happened  more  often  when  we  were  on  the 
stage  than  at  any  other  time.  Always  the  mo- 
ment my  eye  thus  met  hers  she  turned  away, 
and  her  expression  and  manner  changed ; and 
when  next  I met  her  she  was  sure  to  bo  colder 
than  ever  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  be  more  osten- 
tatiously friendly  than  ever  to  somebody  else 
whom  I especially  disliked.  There  were  many 
whom  I disliked  on  her  account,  believing  one 
week  that  she  surely  cared  about  them,  and 
finding  out  the  week  after  that  she  held  them 
in  the  most  absolute  and  supreme  indifference. 

Thus,  then,  the  season  mooned  away.  Thus 
it  came  about  that,  though  I had  succeeded, 
was  the  tenor  of  the  season,  and  at  the  best 
house ; sang  with  Christina  Reichstein,  helped 
toward  her  success,  and  shared  it ; saw  her  fre- 
quently off  the  stage — she  received  her  friends 
at  her  lodgings  in  Jenny n Street  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  one  or.two  off  afternoons  in  the 
week  — was  a constant  visitor,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be  very  happy — I was  distracted,  dis- 
appointed, and  miserable. 

What  on  earth  was  the  reason  why  I so 
hated  to  see  Christina  acting  and  singing  with 
any  body  but  myself?  What  was  it  to  me? 
Nevertheless  I always  felt  keenly  annoyed  when 
the  chances  of  the  situation  flung  her  literally 
into  the  arms  of  some  stout  basso,  who  proba- 
bly felt  no  emotion  whatever  except  anxiety 
about  his  own  part,  and  its  effect  on  the  au- 
dience. She  acted  with  such  genuine  and  art- 
istic effect  that  I sometimes  became  ridiculous- 
ly annoyed.  She  clasped  her  operatic  fathers 
and  lovers  with  a clasp  apparently  as  fervent 
and  impassioned  as  if  they  were  genuine  fathers 
or  lovers,  or  only  lay  and  feelingless  figures. 
She  never  thought  of  them  at  the  moment,  as  I 
knew  well  who  had  to  embrace  her  publicly  & 
dozen  times  a week  perhaps,  and  knew  how  ut- 
terly absorbed  in  her  lypical  art,  and  how  ab- 
solutely indifferent  to  me,  she  was  all  the  time. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  stories  of  her 
past  life  were  whispered  about  which  it  was  tor- 
ture to  hear,  even  though  I knew  that  there  was 
no  word  of  truth  in  them.  I was  got  into  a 
silly  row  with  a fellow  who  named  the  very  year 
in  which  he  knew,  he  said,  that  she  was  living, 
au  cinquieme  in  a house  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
with  a young  artist  whom  she  afterward  threw 
over,  and  who  accordingly  took  to  absinthe,  and 
finally  to  the  Montmartre  Cemetery.  The 


I story-teller  fixed  upon  the  very  year  before 
I Christina’s  father  died,  and  when  she  was  living 
I peaceably  and  working  hard,  for  a girl,  in  our 
quiet  old  town  by  the  sea — before  ever  she  had 
set  foot  on  Paris  pavement.  I hardly  ever,  in- 
deed, heard  any  story,  good  or  bad,  told  about 
her  which  my  own  personal  and  certain  knowl- 
edge did  not  enable  me  to  contradict.  One 
reason  for  this  was,  that  so  far  as  her  recent 
years — her  years  of  growing  celebrity — were 
concerned,  nobody  had  a word  to  say  against 
her.  Her  life  had  left  no  opening  for  suspi- 
cion, or  even  for  calumny.  But  a beautiful  and 
attractive  woman  in  that  line  of  life,  who  has 
cruelly  sinned  by  her  sudden  and  signal  suc- 
cess, must  have  done  wrong  some  time  or  other, 
you  kq»w ; and  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  her  during  the  years  which  were  passed 
under  our  own  observation  and  those  of  our  as- 
sociates, the  inference  is  obvious — the  error 
must  have  been  committed  in  the  obscurer 
years  before  we  came  to  know  any  thing  about 
her.  Therefore  three  out  of  every  four  of  the 
stories  whispered  about  her  referred  to  those 
old  dear  early  days  when  her  life  surely  was  one 
of  the  calmest  and  purest  that  even  a German 
girl  could  live. 

There  was  apparently  some  mystery  about 
her  marriage.  That  she  was  married  appeared 
to  be  certain ; most  people  said  she  was  a wid- 
ow. Ned  Lambert  did  not  know ; he  said  he 
always  took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  married 
the  Italian  who  had  her  educated  and  brought 
out,  and  that  lie  had  died,  or  they  had  separa- 
ted somehow.  This  was  the  only  scrap  of  mys- 
tery— if  it  was  mystery — about  her;  and  she 
lived  an  open,  frank,  and  fearless  life,  absolute- 
ly like  one  who  had  nothing  to. conceal.  A 
steady,  elderly  German  woman  always  lived 
with  her;  a woman  of  some  intelligence  and 
education,  writh  a great  eye  for  artistic  make- 
up, and  a good  business  memory — a sort  of 
compound  of  poor  relation,,  paid  companion, 
and  lady’s-maid. 

Christina  never  talked  to  any  body  of  her 
past  life,  or  indeed  much  of  herself  at  all.  She 
had  a great  many  friends,  and  was  free,  friend- 
ly, and  joyous  with  most  of  them.  ' 

I made  slight  allusions  several  times  to  the  . 
old  town  of  her  early  life  and  mine ; but  she 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  back  to  any  such 
memories,  although  she  showed  not  the  slight- 
est embarrassment  on  the  subject.  Once,  at 
last,  when  I had  again  made  allusion  to  it,  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  sang,  as  her 
only  answer — I believe  to  an  air  of  her  own 
composition — a little  ill-humored  ballad  by  a 
German  poetess,  whose  name  I now  forget,  ex- 
pressing entire  disregard  and  contempt  for  all 
the  associations  of  the  poetess’s  native  town  and 
early  days,  except  for  the  memoiy  of  an  old 
tree  which  pleasantly  shaded  her  childhood. 

I ceased  after  that  to  say  any  word  which  might 
remind  her  of  that  past  from  which  she  had 
evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  be  wholly  sev- 
ered. 
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What  I detested  most  was  to  see  her  haunt- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.  He 
was  always  in  attendance  on  her ; and  I hated 
him.  He  ignored  my  existence  when  he  could ; 
I avoided  meeting  him  when  I could.  There 
was  something  about  his  manner  to  me  which 
was  always  strangely  irritating;  all  the  more 
so  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  on  which  a 
man  could  reasonably  found  any  cause  of  of- 
fense. His  manner  ever  seemed  to  say,  “You 
are  not  a person  to  be  received  by  mo  as  an 
equal.  I know  what  you  were,  and  that  is  what 
I always  choose  to  think  you.  Others  may  re- 
gard you  as  a successful  artist,  and  so,  being 
like  myself  professed  patrons  of  art,  may  admit 
you  to  their  intimacy.  I don’t  choose  to  see 
your  success,  or  to  care  about  it.  You  may  be 
tolerated  by  Madame  Reichstein;  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  tolerated  by  me.  I 
may  make  myself  a slave  to  her  openly  and 
ostentatiously ; that  is  no  reason  why  I should 
be  so  condescending  to  you”  I am  afraid  there 
was  something  mean  in  my  dislike  of  him ; my 
detestation  of  his  cold  arrogance,  his  insolent 
money-pride,  his  bearing  even  among  those  of 
our  artist’s  circle  whom  he  specially  favored. 
His  very  homage  to  Christina  I thought  had 
something  offensive  in  its  ostentation.  It  al- 
ways seemed  to  say,  “Behold  what  so  great 
and  grand  a personage  os  I can  do  for  beauty 
and  art ! I can  come  down  from  my  serene  re- 
spectability and  be  the  cavalier  in  service  of  a 
singing-woman.  ” 

Christina,  however,  did  not  seem  to  regard 
his  attentions  in  that  light.  She  encouraged 
him,  flattered  him,  trifled  with  him,  coquetted 
with  him ; sometimes  had  tong  and  serious  talks 
with  him  in  the  corners  of  crowded  rooms.  He 
took  her  to  the  Ladies’  Gallery  to  hear  the  de- 
bates on  nights  when  there  was  no  opera.  He 
hardly  ever  spoke  himself,  or  intended  to  do  so ; 
but  he  was  a steadfast  Whig  party-man ; and 
people  said  ministers  thought  a great  deal  of 
him,  and  that  he  might  have  been  in  office  if 
he  liked.  He  was  often  on  the  platform — 
sometimes  in  the  choir — at  Bible-society  meet- 
ings and  missionary  meetings ; and  he  was  dead 
against  opening  places  of  amusement — or  even 
the  British  Museum — on  Sundays.  He  had  his 
rices,  but  they  were  very  quiet  and  decorous. 
His  looks  and  his  ways  with  women — the  women 
I usually  saw  him  with — had  a cold,  consuming 
sensuousness  about  them  which  I thought  de- 
testable. He  had  been  married  twice,  and  now 
had  long  been  a widower ; and  he  had  the  re- 
pute of  being  the  very  best  of  fathers,  especial- 
ly devoted  to  his  younger  daughter,  who  never 
thwarted  him,  as  her  rigidly  religious  sisters 
did,  on  the  score  of  his  operas  and  his  singers 
and  his  liking  for  the  ballet.  I never  could 
quite  understand  how  a man  could  be  greatly 
devoted  to  his  daughter,  and  wholly  unscrupu- 
lous as  regarded  her  sex  in  general.  But  it 
seemed  Mr.  Lyndon  was  so.  People  admired 
him  for  the  former  peculiarity,  and  thought 
none  the  worse  of  him  for  the  latter.  He  was 
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commonly  set  dovhi  as  an  excellent  man,  of 
great  ability  and  influence ; and  most  persons 
paid  court  to  him  accordingly. 

He  was,  I discovered,  a great  patron  of  rev- 
olution. Refugees  from  disturbed  continental 
countries  were  constantly  seeking  him  out  and 
being  taken  up  and  patronized  by  him.  Chris- 
tina, too,  seemed  always  interested  in  that  sort 
of  thing ; and  they  evidently  used  to  have  semi- 
official conferences  about  it.  Observing  this,  I 
of  course  began  to  detest  and  despise  all  conti- 
nental refugees ; to  regard  them  as  humbugs, 
like  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  to  think  oppressed  na- 
tionalities nuisances  and  shams.  I could  not 
believe  that  Christina  really  cared  much  about 
such  business;  and  for  Mr.  Lyndon  I set  it 
down  at  once  that  he  had  no  other  interest  in 
it  but  that  it  ministered  to  his  own  consequence 
and  importance.  In  fact,  he  was  a patron,  and 
only  kind  or  even  civil  to  those  who  approached 
him  as  such — except,  of  course,  women,  who, 
when  they  were  good-looking,  carried  claims 
of  their  own  about  with  them  which  commend- 
ed them  to  Mr.  Lyndon’s  attention.  More- 
over, he  seemed  to  take  a sort  of  pleasure  in 
watching  the  smallness  of  human  nature  even 
in  those  he  paid  court  to ; and  he  laughed  a 
short  and  sharp  little  laugh  over  any  small  hu- 
miliation to  which  his  closest  favorite  might 
happen  to  be  put. 

Thus  the  man  presented  himself  to  my  ob- 
servation. I nftver  knew  any  thing  worse  of 
him  than  just  what  I have  told  or  indicated ; 
but  I strongly  disliked  him;  and  as,  thank 
Heaven,  I never  approached  him  as  one  ap- 
proaches a patron,  or  recognized  his  right  of 
patronage,  he  never  was  any  thing  better  than 
coldly  civil  to  me — and  not  even  that  when  h© 
could  with  decency  avoid  it.  If  afterwnrd  I 
may  have  pained  or  injured  the  man,  not  quite 
without  malice,  I may  at  least  explain  why  it 
was  that  from  the  first  and  to  the  last  I detest- 
ed and  despised  him. 

Christina  sometimes  gave  suppers  at  her 
rooms  (please  to  remember  that  I am  describ- 
ing the  ways  of  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago),  and 
I used  to  meet  some  of  her  sister-singers  there, 
and  one  or  two  military  men,  and  a few  of  the 
leading  critics,  whom  no  actor  or  singer  is  ever 
indifferent  about  conciliating.  I was  generally 
found  at  these  gatherings,  chiefly  because,  al- 
though I hated  to  be  there,  I could  not  help 
myself,  and  had  not  the  spirit  to  stay  away. 
They  seemed  to  me  entirely  frivolous,  hollow, 
heartless.  Christina  herself  appeared  to  have 
sunk  quite  down  to  the  level  of  her  surround- 
ings. The  conversation  was  for  the  most  part 
mere  gabble  andbgossip  and  satire.  Every  one 
paid  court  to  the  ruling  artists  who  happened 
to  be  present  by  sneering  at  their  absent  rivals. 
Hostile  critics  were  denounced  and  no  doubt 
calumniated.  Stories  were  told  of  the  presents 
made  by  such  a tenor  to  such  a critic  to  ex- 
plain the  tremendous  puffs  with  which  this  or 
that  journal,  defying  all  audiences  and  musical 
science  and  common-sense,  flamed  in  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  morning  sky.  Counter-insinuations 
were  made  about  the  diamond  rings,  and  other 
temptations  yet  more  bewitching,  with  which 
this  or  that  soprano  or  contralto  had  vainly 
sought  to  corrupt  the  impregnable  honor  of 
another  critic  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
company. 

The  literary  gentlemen  did  not  appear  to 
have  much  more  esprit  de  corps  than  the  sing- 
ers. If  the  latter  babbled  all  manner  of  hissing 
stories  against  their  rivals,  the  former  listened 
complacently  and  even  assentingly  to  the  keen- 
est insinuations  against  the  honor  and  the 
trust- worthiness  of  brother  critics.  The  critics 
seemed  to  have  an  enormous  estimate  of  their 
own  power ; and  not  an  unreasonable  estimate, 
judging  from  the  court  paid  to  them  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  best  able  to  appreciate  their 
influence.  No  one  seemed  to  think  much  about 
the  public  at  all.  It  was  quite  a matter  be- 
tween the  artists  and  the  critics.  If  these  ap- 
proved of  and  wrote  up  those,  the  thing  seemed 
to  be  done. 

From  my  own  point  of  view  it  did  not  thus 
appear  to  me.  I had  always  relied  on  the  au- 
dience rather  than  on  the  critics,  and  indeed 
had  been  somewhat  ignored  by  the  latter.  I 
owe  them  no  ill-will  on  that  account.  Frank- 
ly, they  were  right.  Even  then  I had  arrived 
at  a very  fair  estimate  of  my  own  merits.  I 
knew  even  then  that  I had  a voice  and  nothing 
else.  My  soul  was  not  in  the  art ; and  I felt 
satisfied  that  some  time  or  other  this  must  be 
found  out  by  the  public.  I was  quite  aw-are. 
that  I had  not  one  ray  of  the  inspiration  which 
lighted  the  soul  and  the  eyes  of  Christina 
Reichstein  in  some  of  her  great  parts.  I knew 
that  I was  little  better  than  a musical  automa- 
ton ; but  I was  a success  with  the  audiences  for 
all  that.  The  opera-house  and  the  concert- 
room  filled  for  me ; and  had  my  voice  only  en- 
dured I must  have  made  a fortune.  The  critics 
could  not  do  much  to  serve  me ; and  they  seemed 
rather  too  puzzled  by  my  success  to  go  boldly  in 
for  attacking  me. 

One  evening  I remember  in  particular.  Some 
dozen  or  so  supped  at  Christina’s  rooms.  It  so 
happened  that  this  night  she  took  hardly  any 
notice  of  me — certainly  distinguished  me  in  no 
way  from  the  most  commonplace  of  her  ordina- 
ry visitors.  Mr.  Lyndon  sat  at  her  right  hand, 
and  paid  her  devoted  and  undisguised  attention, 
which  she  took  with  a quiet  assent  that  half- 
maddened  me.  On  her  left  sat  a distinguished 
critic  and  litterateur,  who  had  vrritten  successful 
plays  and  successful  novels,  published  capital 
translations*  of  various  foreign  w'orks,  edited 
scientific  volumes,  compiled  biographies,  and 
even  varied  the  more  laborious  occupations  of 
his  life  by  appearing  occasionally  as  an  amateur 
actor.  He  had  an  astonishing  pow  er  of  con- 
versation ; he  could  talk  with  marv  elous  fluency 
and  vivacity  on  all  subjects,  and  almost  in  all 
European  languages.  To  this  gentleman  Chris- 
tina always  intimated  that  she  owed  a great  deal. 
He  bad  been,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the  first 


to  note  and  to  welcome  her  success.  He  was, 
too,  as  I afterward  heard  from  her  many  a time, 
one  of  the  few  who  understood  that  she  was 
something  more  than  a mere  singer.  Indeed, 
the  criticisms  he  had  published  about  her  did 
show  a deep  and  genuine  appreciation  of  all 
those  qualities  of  her  voice,  her  lyric  style,  her 
dramatic  power,  which  were  most  truly  great 
and  peculiar.  There  was  nothing  in  him  which 
was  not  apparently  sincere  and  manly.  It  did 
not  even  then  surprise  me  that  he  had  mani- 
fested no  particular  admiration  for  my  genius 
and  merits.  He  had  taken  my  success,  such 
as  it  was,  quietly,  and  as  one  whom  nothing  on 
the  part  of  the  public  could  astonish ; and  he 
had  said  nothing  ill-natured,  or  satirical,  or  even 
distinctly  depreciatory  of  me,  only  said  just  as 
little  of  me  as  might  be — habitually  recorded 
the  fact  that  I won  applause,  and  so  let  me  go 
on  my  way. 

Ordinarily  I should  have  felt  little  of  anger  to- 
ward any  body  who,  like  myself,  did  not  think  me 
a great  singer.  But  this  particular  night  I felt 
altogether  out  of  humor  with  myself,  and  natu- 
rally therefore  inclined  to  be  put  easily  out  of 
humor  with  every  body  else.  I was  beginning 
of  late  (for  reasons  to  be  more  fully  explained 
presently)  to  doubt  myself,  to  suspect  that  I 
was  capable  of  playing  a mean  and  ignoble  part, 
to  look  on  myself  as  capable  of  servile  love  and 
low-minded  rancor.  I was  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  slavish  hanging  after  Christina’s 
skirts,  and  to  feel  abashed  and  perplexed  by 
other  weaknesses  too.  I thought  I saw  myself 
sinking,  and  that  others  too  must  see  it.  So  I 
came  prepared,  despising  myself,  to  resent  any 
slight  from  another. 

I soon  became  exasperated  when  I saw  that 
to  the  critic  I have  spoken  of  Madame  Reich- 
stein ostentatiously  paid  special  attention  this 
night.  She  flirted  with  him  in  the  most  fear- 
less and  determined  manner;  it  appeared  to 
me,  with  some  definite  purpose:  whether  for 
the  discomfiture  of  myself  or  Mr.  Lyndon  I 
could  not  determine.  The  critic,  who  had  flirt- 
ed doubtless  with  all  the  prima  donnas  of  the 
previous  ten  years,  entered  very  vivaciously 
into  the  game,  and  of  course  took  it  in  precise- 
ly the  spirit  in  which  it  was  started.  But  I 
chose  to  be  deeply  offended ; and  the  more 
deeply  I drank  for  comfort  and  desperation.  I 
paid  extravagant  attention  to  a little  French- 
woman (a  new  singer)  beside  me,  who  w*as  her- 
self drinking  Champagne  with  amazing  zest.  I 
either  saw,  or  thought  I saw,  some  smiles  pass- 
ing around  at  both  of  us,  and  especially  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a look  of  surprise  and  con- 
tempt came  up  on  the  face  of  Christina’s  pet 
critic.  Impelled  by  Heaven  knows  what  idiotic 
impulse,  I jumped  on  my  feet  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  astonished  little  company.  I com- 
plained that  I had  been  insulted ; I poured  out 
some  frantic  nonsense,  especially  composed  of 
denunciations  of  critics  and  literary  men.  I 
saw  Mr.  Lyndon  raise  his  double  eye-glass,  sur- 
vey me  coolly  for  a moment,  and  then  drop  his 
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glass  and  resume  his  conversation  with  his 
neighbor,  as  if  nothing  1 could  do  ought  to  be 
surprising  or  worth  any  particular  notice. 
Looks  of  anger,  contempt,  pity,  or  disgust  were 
on  every  face,  and  one  I could  sec  even  then 
wore  an  expression  of  such  surprise  and  6hame 
and  sorrow,  that  it  might  almost  have  brought 
me  back  to  my  senses. 

1 believe  1 displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting.  But  I really  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain how  the  matter  ended,  except  that  1 was 
assisted  to  a cab  by  a brother  artist  and  the 
very  critic  I had  been  so  absurdly  denouncing. 
And  I have  a pretty  clear  idea,  as  shame  dashed 
a gleam  of  consciousness  over  me,  that  I heard 
the  former  say  to  the  latter : “ Never  saw  him 
like  this  before,  I’m  sure;  can’t  think  what 
came  over  him.  He  is  a very  good  fellow'  gen- 
erally, I can  assure  you.”  £ 

And  the  critic  replied:  “Yes;  I have  no 
doubt  he  is  a good  fellow,  and  he  has  an  un- 
commonly fine  voice ; but  what  a confounded 
fool  he  must  be!” 


LEO  AND  LUTHER. 

THERE  was  joy  at  Rome  in  the  year  1513, 
for  Pope  Julius  II.  was  dead.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing,  indeed,  for  the  Romans  to  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  a Pope.  If  there  was  any 
one  the  people  of  the  Holy  City  contemned  and 
hated  more  than  all  other  men  it  was  usually 
their  spiritual  father,  whose  blessings  they  so  de- 
voutly received ; and  next  to  him  his  countless 
officials,  who  preyed  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
as  tax-gatherers,  notaries,  and  a long  gradation 
of  dignities.  But  upon  Julius,  the  withered 
and  palsied  old  man,  the  rage  of  the  people 
had  turned  with  unprecedented  vigor.1 * * * *  He 
had  been  a fighting  Pope.  His  feeble  frame 
had  been  torn  by  unsated  and  insatiable  pas- 
sions that  would  have  become  a Caesar  or  an 
Alexander,  but  which  seemed  almost  demoniac 
in  this  terrible  old  man.  His  ambition  had 
been  the  curse  of  Rome,  of  Italy,  of  Europe ; 
he  had  set  nations  at  enmity  in  the  hope  of  en- 
larging his  temporal  power;  he  had  made  in- 
sincere leagues  and  treaties  in  order  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes ; his  plighted  faith 
was  held  a mockery  in  all  the  European  courts ; 
his  fits  of  rage  and  impotent  malice  made  him 
the  laughing-stock  of  kings  and  princes;  and 
the  cost  of  bis  feeble  wars  and  faithless  alliances 
had  left  Rome  the  pauper  city  of  Europe. 

And  now  Julius  was  dead.  The  certainty 
that  his  fierce  spirit  was  fled  forever  had  been 
tested  by  all  the  suspicious  forms  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Cardinal  Camerlengo  Btood  before 
the  door  of  the  Pope’s  chamber,  struck  it  with 
a gilt  mallet,  and  called  Julius  by  name.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  entered  the  room,  tapped 


1 He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  pastoral  staff  to 

poaish  dull  bishops— probably  its  original  design. 

De  La  Ch&tre,  Hist,  des  Papes.  Basque  Jules  II.  eut 

terming  son  execrable  vie.  Roecoe  and  Ranke  are 

more  favorable  UW alius. 


the  corpse  on  the  head  with  a mallet  of  silver, 
and  then  falling  upon  his  knees  before  the  life- 
less body,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  Pope.1 
Next  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  in  the  Capitol, 
which  wras  sounded  upon  these  solemn  occasions 
alone,  announced  to  Rome  and  to  the  Church 
that  the  Holy  Father  w'as  no  more.  Its  heavy 
note  was  the  signal  for  a reign  of  universal  li- 
cense and  misrule.  Ten  days  are  always  al- 
lowed to  ijass  between  the  death  of  a Pope  and 
the  meeting  of  the  conclave  of  cardinals  for  the 
election  of  his  successor,  and  during  that  peri- 
od it  was  long  an  established  custom  that  Rome 
should  be  abandoned  to  riot,  bloodshed,  pillage, 
and  every  species  of  crime.  The  very  chamber 
of  the  dead  Pope  was  entered  and  sacked.  The 
city  wore  the  appearance  of  a civil  war.  The 
papal  soldiery,  ill  paid  and  half  fed,  roamed 
through  the  streets  robbing,  murdering,  and 
committing  a thousand  outrages  unrestrained. 
Palaces  were  plundered,  houses  sacked,  quiet 
citizens  were  robbed,  murdered,  and  their  hod* 
ics  left  in  the  streets  or  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
“Not  a day  passed,”  wrote  Gigli,  an  observer 
of  one  of  these  dreadful  saturnalia,  “ without 
brawls,  murders,  and  waylayings.”  At  length 
the  nobles  fortified  and  garrisoned  their  pal- 
aces, barricades  were  drawn  across  the  princi- 
pal streets,  and  only  the  miserable  shop-keep- 
ers and  tradesmen  were  left  exposed  to  the  out- 
rages of  the  papal  banditti.9 

Meantime  the  holy  conclave  of  cardinals  was 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  election  of  a success- 
or to  St.  Peter.  The  whole  of  the  first-floor  of 
the  Vatican,  an  immense  range  of  apartments, 
now  no  longer  used  for  electoral  purposes,  was 
prepared  for  the  important  occasion.  Within 
its  ample  limits  a booth  or  cell  was  provided 
f#r  each  cardinal,  where  he  lived  during  the 
sitting  of  the  assembly  separate  from  his  fel- 
lows. The  booths  were  distributed  by  a raffle. 
A certain  number  of  attendants,  called  con- 
clavists, were  allowed  to  the  cardinals,  who  re- 
mained shut  up  with  them  during  the  election, 
and  whose  privilege  it  was  to  plunder  the  cell  of 
the  newly  chosen  Pope  the  moment  the  choice 
was  announced.1 

Before  the  final  closing  of  the  assembly  to 
the  world  the  Vatican  presented  a gay  and 
splendid  scene.  All  the  great  and  noble  of 
Rome  came  to  visit  the  cardinals  in  their  cells. 
Princes  and  magnates,  foreign  embassadors  and 
political  envoys  from  the  various  Catholic  pow- 
ers, aspiring  confessors  and  diplomatic  priests, 
hurried  from  cell  to  cell  on  that  important  after- 
noon, whispering  bribes,  flatteries,  or  threats  into 
each  sacred  ear;  electioneering  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  a village  politician  for  their  favorite  can- 
didate, or  the  choice  of  their  mighty  courts  at 
home;  or  indicating  in  distinct  menace  those 


1 I have  Assumed  that  all  the  usual  formula  were 
employed  at  the  death  of  Julius. 

* Cormeuin,  Hist.  Popes,  Leo  X.  See  Xorth  Brit- 
ish Review,  December,  1SC6,  Art.  Conclaves. 

3 The  physician  of  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici  was  ad- 
mitted to  attend  him. 
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persons  whom  Austria,  France,  and  Spain  would 
never  suffer  to  wear  the  triple  crown.  At  three 
hours  after  sunset  a bell  was  heard  ringing  loud- 
ly, and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  coming  for- 
ward called  out.  Extra  omnes . The  vast  and 
busy  throng  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  dis- 
persed. The  last  persuasion  was  offered,  the 
last  bribe  promised,  the  last  threat  of  haughty 
Bourbons  or  Hapsburgs  whispered,  and  the  gor- 
geous assembly  of  electioneering  princes  and  em- 
bassadors melted  away  along  the  dusky  streets 
of  Rome. 

The  cardinals  were  now  shut  up  in  close  con- 
finement.1 All  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
lower  floors  of  the  Vatican  had  been  walled  up 
except  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase,  which  was  secured  by  bolts  and  bars. 
By  the  side  of  this  entrance  were  placed  turn- 
ing-boxes like  those  used  in  convents  or  nun- 
neries, through  which  alone  the  imprisoned  car- 
dinals were  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world ; while  .whatever  passed 
through  these  was  carefully  inspected  by  offi- 
cers both  within  and  without.  Guards  of  sol- 
diers were  posted  around  the  palace  to  insure  the 
isolation  of  the  holy  prisoners,  and  the  anathe- 
ma of  the  Church  was  denounced  against  any 
cardinal  or  conclavist  who  should  reveal  the  se- 
crets of  the  inspired  assembly.  To  insure  a 
speedy  decision,  however,  a somewhat  carnal 
device  had  been  lighted  upon.  It  was  ordered 
that  if  after  three  days  the  cardinals  should 
have  made  no  choice,  they  should  each  be  con- 
fined to  a single  dish  at  every  meal ; if  they  re- 
mained obstinate  for  five  days  longer  they  must 
be  restricted  in  their  diet  to  bread,  wine,  and 
water  alone  as  long  as  the  session  continued. 

All  the  cumbrous  forms  employed  at  a papal 
election  have  been  gradually  introduced  by  the 
Popes  themselves,  and  were  designed  to  strength- 
en and  complete  the  supremacy  of  the  Chief 
Pontiff.*  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the 
Popes  were  elected  by  the  assembled  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  sacred  privilege  was 
cherished  by  the  turbulent  Romans  as  their 
most  valued  possession.  But  the  pontiffs,  as 
they  advanced  in  earthly  power  and  grandeur, 
began  to  disdain  or  dread  the  tumultuous 
throng  from  whence  they  derived  their  holy  of- 
fice ; and  Nicholas  II.,  in  1059,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  haughty  Hildebrand,  snatched  the 
election  of  the  Popes  from  the  people  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals  alone. 
None  but  the  college  of  cardinals  from  that  time 
have  had  any  vote  in  the  choice.  But  France, 
Austria,  and  Spain  are  each  allowed  to  veto  the 
election  of  some  single  cardinal.  Custom,  too, 
has  sanctioned  that  none  but  a cardinal  shall 
be  chosen,  and  the  bull  of  Nicholas  II.  promises 
or  suggests  that  the  successful  candidate  shall 
come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  prelacy.3 

1 MosheLm,  ii.  p.  847. 

* See  Stendhal,  Promenades  dans  Rome,  for  a late 
conclave,  p.  176, 177. 

* Baronins,  Ann.  Ecc.,  ii.  p.  814.  De  ipsius  Ecclesi® 
gremio.  The  language  is  very  cautious. 


Pope  Alexander  III.  added  the  provision  that 
a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  college  should  be 
necessary  to  a choice ; while  Gregory  X.,  elect- 
ed in  1271,  called  together  a General  Council  at 
Lyons  (1274),  where  many  abases  of  the  past 
were  reformed,  and  the  ceremonial  of  election 
arranged  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  ex- 
ists. Each  cardinal  has  a single  vote,  and  his 
right  of  suffrage  can  scarcely  be  taken  from  him 
even  by  the  Pope  himself.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  a privilege  almost  immutable.  Cardinals 
covered  with  crimes  and  shut  up  in  St.  Angelo 
have  been  taken  from  their  prison  to  the  sacred 
college,  and  then,  when  they  had  voted,  were 
sent  back  to  their  dungeon.  Cardinals  con- 
victed of  poisoning  or  attempts  to  murder  have 
regained,  on  the  death  of  a Pope,  their  official  * 
privilege  of  aiding  in  the  election  of  a successor 
to  St.  Pete^fr  But  Cardinal  Rohan  was  de- 
graded from  all  his  offices  for  his  share  in  the 
affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace;  and  during 
the  French  Revolution  two  cardinals  renounced 
their  sacred  dignity,  and  were  held  to  have  lost 
even  their  right  of  voting.  Yet  the  cardinals, 
the  princes  of  the  Roman  Church,  form  an  im- 
mutable hierarchy  independent  in  some  re- 
spects of  the  Chief  Pontiff  himself;  from  their 
body  the  new  Pope  mast  be  chosen ; to  theifi, 
on  the  death  of  a Pope,  falls  the  selection  of  his 
successor;  and  their  elevated  position  as  the 
creators  of  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  would 
seem  naturally  to  require  that  they  should  dis- 
play in  the  highest  degree  the  purest  traits  of 
Christian  virtue. 

In  the  sacred  college  that  assembled  on  the 
death  of  Julius  II.  were  gathered  a band  of 
men  corrupted  by  power,  avaricious,  venal,  un- 
scrupulous, and  capable  of  every  crime.  One 
had  been  engaged  in  the  plot  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  One  was  a poison- 
er and  a murderer  of  old  standing.  Most  of 
them  had  been  educated  in  the  horrible  school 
of  the  Borgias.1  Scarcely  one  that  was  not  a 
shame  and  horror  to  the  eyes  of  pious  men; 
scarcely  one  who  was  not  ready  with  the  dag- 
ger and  the  bowl.  Ambitious  of  power,  eager 
for  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  the  conclave  re- 
solved to  choose  a Pope  who  would  give  them 
little  trouble,  whom  they  could  mould  and  in- 
timidate, and  from  whom  they  could  extract  at 
will  the  largest  revenues  and  the  richest  bene- 
fices.2 Such  a man  seemqd  the  Cardinal  de’ 
Medici,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, of  Florence.  He  was  the  most  polished 
and  elegant  prelate  of  his  time.  His  disposi- 
tion was  mild  and  even,  his  person  graceful  and 
imposing,  his  generosity  unbounded,  and  his 
love  for  letters  and  his  familiarity  with  literaxy 
men  had  thrown  around  him  an  intellectual 
charm  which  was  felt  even  by  the  coarsest  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  above  all  it  was  be- 
lieved in  the  sacred  college  that  his  nature  was 

* Most  of  them  were  afterward  engaged  in  a plot  to 
poison  Leo  X. 

8 It  waa  said  in  the  conclave  tb&t  the  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  coaid  not  live  a month. 
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so  soft  and  complying  that  he  would  readily 
yield  up  the  government  of  the  Chnrch  to  the 
bolder  spirits  around  him.  Yet  the  contest 
within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  lasted  for  seven 
days,1  daring  all  which  time  the  bland  Cardi- 
nal de’  Medici,  with  the  usual  policy  of  his  race, 
was  engaged  in  secretly  or  openly  promoting 
his  own  election.  He  softened  and  subdued 
his  enemies  by  flatteries  and  promises ; he  was 
seen  talking  in  a friendly  and  confidential  way 
with  Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  the  assassin  of  his 
unde ; he  won  Soderini,  the  persecutor  of  his 
race,  by  ample  expectations ; all  the  cardinals 
connected  with  royal  families  were  especially 
favorable  to  the  descendant  of  a line  of  prince- 
ly money-lenders ; the  holy  college  yielded  to 
the  claim  of  the  graceful  Medici,  and  a major- 
ity of  ballots  inscribed  with  his  name  were 
found  in  the  sacred  chalice.  Then  a window 
in  the  Vatican  was  broken  open,  and  Leo  X. 
proclaimed  Pope  to  the  assembled  people  of 
Rome.  He  was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair 
and  borne  to  St.  Peter’s,  followed  by  the  rejoic- 
ing populace,  the  excited  dergy,  the  holy  con- 
clave ; and  as  the  procession  passed  on  its  way 
cannon  were  discharged,  the  populace  applaud- 
ed, and  the  long  train  of  ecclesiastics,  trans- 
ported by  a sudden  fervor,  broke  out  into  a sol- 
emn strain  of  praise  and  glory  to  the  Most  High. 

Giovanni  de’  Medici  was  the  descendant  of 
that  great  mercantile  family  at  Florence  which 
hod  astonished  Europe  by  its  commercial  grand- 
eur and  elegant  taste,  and  whose  founders  had 
learned  complaisance  and  democracy  in  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  trade.*  Their  fortunes  had 
been  bnilt  upon  industry,  probity,  politeness, 
and  a careful  attention  to  business.  They  had 
long  practiced  the  virtues  of  honor  and  good 
faith  when  their  feudal  neighbors  had  been  dis- 
tinguished only  by  utter  insincerity.  The  Med- 
ici had  increased  their  wealth  from  father  to 
son  until  they  became  the  richest  hankers  in 
Europe,  and  saw  the  mightiest  kings,  and  a 
throng  of  princes,  priests,  and  warriors,  sup- 
pliants at  their  counters  for  loans  and  benefits, 
which  sometimes  they  never  intended  to  repay. 
At  length  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  Leo  X.,  re- 
tired from  business  to  give  himself  to  schemes 
of  ambition,  and  to  guide  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
His  immense  wealth,  pleasing  manners,  pru- 
dence, and  good  sense  made  him  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  Italians:  unhappily  Lorenzo 
sank  from  the  dignity  of  an  honest  trader  to 
shore  in  the  ambitious  diplomacy  of  his  age,  and 
lost  his  virtue  in  his  effort  to  become  great. 
Giovanni  was  his  favorite  son — the  only  one  that 
had  any  ability ; and  Lorenzo  had  resolved,  al- 
most from  his  birth,  that  he  should  wear  the 
triple  crown. 

At  seven  years  of  age  Giovanni  was  made  an 
abbot.  His  childish  head  was  shaven  with  the 
monkish  tonsure.  He  was  addressed  as  Mes- 


sire,  was  saluted  with  reverence  as  one  of  the 
eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  was 
supposed  to  control  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
various  rich  benefices.  The  child-abbot  soon 
showed  an  excellent  intellect,  and,  under  the 
care  of  Folitian,  became  learned  in  the  rising 
literature  of  the  day.  All  that  the  immense 
wealth  and  influence  of  his  father  could  give 
him  lay  at  his  command.  He  was  educated  in 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Medici  which  Cos- 
mo had  complained  was  too  large  for  so  small  & 
family,  shared  in  those  lavish  entertainments  of 
which  Lorenzo  was  so  fond,  was  familiar  with 
the  wits,  the  poets,  the  painters  of  that  gifted 
age,  and  learned  the  graceful  skepticism  that 
was  fashionable  at  his  father’s  court.  When 
Giovanni  was  thirteen1  Lorenzo  resolved  to 
raise  him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  th*e  Church 
below  that  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  He  begged 
the  Pope,  .with  prayers  that  seem  now  strangely 
humiliating,  to  make  his  son  a cardinal.  He 
enlisted  in  his  favor  all  whom  he  could  influence 
at  the  papal  court.  “It  will  raise  me  from 
death  to  life,”  he  cried,  when  the  Pope  seemed 
to  hesitate.  The  boon  was  at  last  obtained,  and 
t}ie  boy  of  fourteen,  the  child  of  wealth  and 
luxurious  ease,  with  no  effort  of  his  own,  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  priests  of  Christendom. 
The  Pope,  however,  with  some  show  of  propri- 
ety, required  that  the  investiture  should  not 
take  place  in  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  young  Medici  was  to  give  his  attention  to 
study.  Politian  still  directed  his  studies.  Gio- 
vanni was  grave,  graceful,  formal,  ambitious; 
and  at  seventeen,  in  the  year  1492,  so  fatal  to 
the  glory  of  his  family,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
sacred  college  at  Rome,  and  was  received  in 
the  Holy  City  with  a general  respect  that  seemed 
not  unworthy  of  its  future  master. 

Meanwhile,  far  away  in  a little  hamlet  of 
Germany,  a beggar-child  was  singing  mendicant 
songs  from  door  to  door,  and  living  upon  the 
insufficient  alms  which  he  won  from  the  com- 
passion of  the  charitable.  It  was  a delicate 
and  feeble  hoy,  to  whom  childhood  offered  no 
joys,  whose  youth  was  a perpetual  woe.  Luther 
was  a peasant’s  son,  and  all  his  ancestors  had 
been  peasants.2 3  His  father  was  a miner  in  the 
heart  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  The  manners 
of  the  peasants  were  harsh  and  cruel : Luther’s 
parents  drove  him  out  to  beg ; his  mother  some- 
times scourged  him  till  the  blood  came  for  a 
tririal  offense ; his  father  punished  him  so  se- 
verely and  so  often  that  the  child  fled  from  his 
presence  in  terror;  and  his  little  voice,  as  he 
chanted  his  mendicant  hymns,  must  often  have 
been  drowned  in  tears.  Yet  so  sweet  and  ten- 
der was  the  heart  of  the  great  reformer  that  he 
ever  retained  the  most  sincere  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  parents  whom  poverty  and  their 
own  sufferings  had  made  so  severe.  He  was 
ever  a fond  and  dutiful  son.  He  wept  bitterly, 


1 The  votes  were  taken  twice  a day,  and  the  ballots 

burned.  Stendhal,  p.  ITT. 

3 Vita  Leonls  Dedml,  a Paulo  Jovio,  L Roscoe, 
LeoX. 


1 Vix  turn  tertlumdeclmum  excedentem  annum.  P. 
Jovius,  p.  15. 

a Tischreden,  p.  581.  Ranke,  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, i.  p.  136. 
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like  Mohammed,  over  his  mother’s  grave.  He 
was  proud  to  relate  that  his  father  won  a hard 
and  scanty  living  in  the  mines  of  Mansfield,  and 
that  his  mother  carried  wood  from  the  forest  on 
her  back  to  their  peasant  home ; and  when  he 
came  to  stand  before  Europe  the  adversary  of 
the  eiegant  Leo,  and  the  companion  of  kings 
and  princes,  he  was  never  weary  of  modestly 
boasting  that  he  was  a peasant’s  son.1 * 

Luther  was  eight  years  younger  than  the 
Cardinal  de*  Medici.  He  begged  his  education 
at  Eisenach,  a small  German  town,  until  he  was 
thirteen,  and  was  then  maintained  by  a char- 
itable relative.  Afterward  his  father,  who  had 
thriven  by  industry  and  toil,  was  enabled  to 
send  his  son  to  the  university  at  Erfurth,  and 
hoped  to  make  him  a lawyer.*  But  now  that 
mighty  intellect,  w.hich  was  destined  to  spread 
its  banyanjlike  branches  over  Europe  and  man- 
kind, began  to  flourish  with  native  vigor.  Lu- 
ther’s rare  versatility  embraced  every  form  of 
mental  accomplishment.  He  loved  music  with 
intense  devotion ; his  sensitive  frame  responded 
to  the  slightest  touch  of  instrumental  sounds ; 
he  believed  that  demons  fled  at  'the  sound  of  his 
flute ; and  when  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  his  per 
culiar  trances  in  his  cell,  his  fellow-monks  knew 
that  music  was  the  surest  medicament  to  bring 
him  back  to  consciousness  and  activity.3  He 
was  a poet,  and  his  religious  impulses  often  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  sacred  songs — rude,  bold, 
and  powerful — that  have  formed  the  germ  and 
model  of  those  of  many  lands.  His  love  for 
pure  litdlbture  was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that 
of  his  elegant  rival,  Leo  X. ; he  studied  day 
and  night  the  few  works  of  classic  or  medieval 
writers  that  were  then  accessible  to  the  humble 
scholar  or  the  penniless  monk ; and  his  craving 
mind  was  never  sated  in  its  ceaseless  appetite  for 
knowledge.  Yet  his  disposition  was  never  sat- 
urnine or  desponding;  as  a student  he  was  often 
gay,  joyous,  and  fond  of  cheerful  company ; his 
tuneful  voice  was  no  doubt  often  heard  at  conviv- 
ial meetings  at  Erfurth ; his  broad  and  ready  wdt 
must  have  kept  many  a table  in  a roar ; and  his 
loving  heart  seems  to  have  gathered  around  him 
many  friends.  So  varied  were  his  tastes,  so 
vigorous  his  powers,  that  in  whatever  path  his 
intellect  had  been  directed  he  must  have  risen 
high  above  his  fellow-men.  He  might  have 
shone  as  a lawyer  and  a famous  statesman ; he 
might  have  been  the  Homer  of  Germany,  or  the 
author  of  a new  Niebelungenlied ; his  classic 
taste  might  easily  have  been  turned  to  the  re- 
vival of  letters ; his  musical  powers  have  pro- 
duced an  earlier  Mozart ; or  his  rare  and  bound- 
less originality  have  been  expended  in  satiric 
or  tragic  pictures  of  that  world  around  him  of 
whose  folly  and  dullness  he  had  so  clear  a con- 
ception. 

One  day  Luther  was  walking  through  the 

1 Michelet,  MSmolres  de  Luther,  1.  The  best  ac- 
count of  Luther  is  that  of  Walch,  Nachricht  von  D. 
Martin  Luther,  vol.  24.  S&mmtliche  Werke. 

* Audin,  Histoire  de  Martin  Luther,  t.  Ranke,  Ref> 

ormation,  i.  p,  313.  * Ranke,  i.  p.  821. 
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fields  with  one  of  his  young  companions  from 
his  father’s  home  in  the  forest  to  Erfurth.1  It 
was  July,  and  suddenly  a fierce  storm  gather- 
ed over  the  bright  sky ; the  mountains  around 
were  hid  in  gloom ; the  lightning  leaped  from 
cloud  to  cloud ; all  nature  trembled ; when  a 
sharp  bolt  from  heaven  struck  Luther’s  com- 
panion dead  at  his  side,  and  left  him  for  a time 
senseless  beside  him.  He  wandered  home  on 
his  solitary  way,  oppressed  with  an  intolerable 
dread  ; he  believed  that  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  Heaven  calling  him  to  repent ; he  vowed  that 
he  would  give  his  whole  future  life  to  asceticism 
and  monastic  gloom.  The  next  evening,  with 
the  impulsive  inconstancy  of  youth,  he  passed, 
with  his  young  companions  in  the  pleasures  of 
music,  wine,  and  song,  anxious  perhaps  to  try 
if  he  could  drown  in  the  joys  of  the  world  the 
pains  of  a wounded  spirit.  But  the  next  day 
he  hastened  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at 
Erfurth,  and  took  the  irrevocable  vow.3  He  re- 
solved, by  the  practice  of  the  severest  austerity, 
to  escape  the  pains  of  purgatory.  He  was  thd 
most  faithful  of  ascetics.  All  his  great  powers, 
all  the  joyousness  of  his  youthful  spirit,  all  the 
abundant  growth  of  his  fertile  intellect,  w*cre  shut 
up  in  a naiTOw  cell  and  wasted  in  the  closest  ob- 
servance of  monkish  rites.  And  the  result  was 
sufficiently  appalling.  He  w^as  weighed  down 
by  an  ever-increasing  consciousness  of  sin.  De- 
spair and  death  seemed  his  only  portion.  His 
life  was  agony,  and  sometimes  he  would  sink 
down  in  his  cell  in  a deep  swoon,  from  which  he 
could  only  be  aroused  by  the  gentle  touch  of  a 
stringed  instrument.3 

While  Luther  was  thus  passing  through  the 
rude  ordeal  of  his  painful  youth  his  companion 
spirit,  the  elegant  Cardinal  do’  Medici,  hod 
glided  gracefully  onward  in  a career  of  un- 
sullied prosperity.4  His  sins  had  never  given 
him  any  trouble.  His  conscience  was  soothed 
and  satisfied  by  the  united  applause  of  all  his 
associates.  The  learned  Politian,  a polished 
pagan,  wrote  in  the  most  graceful  periods  of 
his  piety  and  decorum.  His  father,  Lorenxo, 
had  never  been  weary  of  spreading  the  report 
of  his  early  fitness  for  the  highest  station  in  the 
Church.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  especial 
ornament  to  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals; 
and  the  Cardinal  himself  seems  never  to  have 
doubted  his  own  piety,  or  to  have  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  holding  in  his  well-trained 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  Christian  world.  For 
him  purgatory  had  no  terrors ; the  future  world 
was  a fair  and  faint  mirage  over  which  he  as- 
pired to  spread  his  sceptre  in  order  lo  rebuild 
St.  Peter’s  or  to  immortalize  his  reign ; but  be- 
yond that  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  looked 
within  its  veil.  That  future  upon  which  Lu- 
ther gazed  with  wild,  inquiring  eyes,  for  Leo 


i Ranke,  i.  p.  BIS,  somewhat  varies  the  common 
story.  See  Michelet,  Lp.fi. 

a Ranke,  1.  p.  312.  Walch,  xxlv.  p.  76,  gives  the  va- 
rious accounts  of  Luther's  conversion. 

3 Ranke,  i.  p.  321.  Michelet,  i p.  10. 

* P.  Jovius,  p.  15. 
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seemed  scarcely  to  exist.  He  was  more  anx- 
ious to  know  with  Cicero  what  men  would  be 
saying  of  him  six  hundred  years  from  now  ; or 
more  engaged  in  speculating  upon  his  own  pros- 
pect of  filling  with  grace  and  dignity  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter. 

At  eighteen  the  young  Cardinal  seems  almost 
to  hare  attained  the  maturity  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  grace- 
ful, intellectual.  His  complexion  was  fair  and 
florid,  his  countenance  cheerful  and  benignant. 
He  was  famed  for  the  magnificence  of  his  enter- 
tainments, his  love  of  display,  his  unbounded  ex- 
travagance, his  open  generosity.  He  wasted  his 
father's  wealth,  as  afterward  his  own,  in  feasts, 
processions,  and  deeds  of  real  benevolence.  He 
was  the  spendthrift  son  of  an  opulent  parent ; 
he  became  the  wasteful  master  of  the  resources 
of  the  Church.  Like  Luther,  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  mnsic.  He  played  and  sang  him- 
self; he  studied  his  art  wiih  care ; and  his  leis- 
ure hoars  were  seldom  without  musical  employ- 
ment. Like  Luther,  too,  he  loved  letters  with 
a strange  and  surpassing  regard.  Reading  was 
his  chief  pleasure,  and  he  seldom  sat  down  to 
table  without  having  some  poem  or  history  be- 
fore him,  or  without  lengthening  his  repast  by 
reading  aloud  fine  passages  to  his  literary 
friends.  He  had  some  imperfect  sense  of  the 
real  power  of  the  intellect,  and  the  man  of  let- 
ters was  always  to  Leo  a kind  of  deity  whom  he 
was  glad  to  worship  or  to  approach.  But  his 
own  productions  are  never  above  mediocrity, 
and  die  real  genius  that  glowed  in  the  breast 
of  Luther  was  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  the  am- 
bitious Pope. 

Calamity  in  a magnificent  form  at  length 
came  even  to  the  prosperous  Cardinal.  In  1492 
his  father  Lorenzo  died,  and  two  years  after- 
ward the  Medici  were  driven  out  of  Florence. 
Savonarola,1  the  Luther  of  Italy,  the  gifted 
monk  whose  fierce  eloquence  had  transformed 
the  skeptical  Florentines  from  pagan  indiffer- 
ence to  puritanic  austerity,*  who  had  preached 
freedom  and  democracy,  who  had  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  des- 
potism of  Rome,  and  whose  fatal  and  unmer- 
ited doom  must  have  been  ever  before  the  mind 
of  his  German  successor,  became  for  a time  the 
master  of  his  country.  Florence  was  once  more 
a republic,  the  centre  of  religious  reform.  The 
theatres  were  closed,  the  spectacles  deserted, 
and  the  churches  were  filled  with  immense 
throngs  of  citizens  who  were  never  weary  of 
listening  to  the  stem  rebukes  of  the  inspired, 
monk.  But  in  1494  Savonarola  fell  before  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemy,  Alexander  VI.,  the 
Borgia;  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burned,  and 
his  ashes  cast  into  the  Arno. 5 The  Church  tri- 
umphed in  the  destruction  of  its  saintly  victim ; 
but  the  Medici  were  exiles  from  their  native  city 

1 Jovios  admits  the  eloquence  of  Savonarola. 

* Ct  nihil  sine  ejns  viri  consilio  recto  gerl  posse 
▼ideretnr.  P.  Jovius,  p.  21. 

3 P.  Jovios,  p.  24.  In  area  curiae  foedissimo  suppllcio 
concrematuB. 
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for  eighteen  years,  and  were  only  restored  in 
1512,  by  the  favor  of  Julius  II.  and  the  arms 
of  the  Spaniards.  During  this  long  period  of 
misfortune  the  Cardinal  lived  in  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  wasted  much  of  his  fortune.  Pover- 
ty even  threatened  him  who  had  never  known 
any  thing  but  boundless  wealth.  In  the  fearful 
reign  at  Rome  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Casar 
Borgia  he  wandered  over  Europe,  visited  Max- 
imilian in  Germany,  and  his  son  Philip  in  the 
Low  Countries ; passed  over  France,  paused  a 
while  at  Marseilles,  and  then  returned  to  Italy.1 
Here,  at  the  town  of  Savona,  met  at  table  three 
exiles,  each  of  whom  was  destined  to  wear  the 
papal  crown : Rovere,  afterward  J ulius  II. ; the 
Cardinal  de*  Medici,  Leo  X. ; and  Giuliano  de* 
Medici,  afterward  Clement  VII.  When  Julius 
was  made  Pope  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  the  chosen  adviser  of  that 
pontiff.  He  shared  in  the  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  his  family  to  regain  their  control 
over  Florence,  was  often  in  command  of  the 
papal  armies,  and  shone  in  the  camp  as  well  as 
the  court ; saw  in  1512  the  restoration  of  this 
Medici  to  Florence ; and  the  next  year,  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Julius  II.,  was  enthroned  as 
Pope  at  Rome — the  magnificent  Leo  X. 

In  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Julius,  Luther 
visited  Rome.  The  poor  monk,  worn  with 
penances  and  mental  toil,  was  sent  upon  some 
business  connected  with  his  convent  to  the  pa- 
pal court.*  He  crossed  the  Alps  full  of  faith 
and  stirred  by  a strong  excitement.  He  was 
about  to  enter  that  classic  land  with  whose 
poets  and  historians  he  had  long  been  famil- 
iar : he  was  to  tread  the  sacred  soil  of  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Livy.  But,  more  tha^  this,  he 
saw  before  him,  rising  in  dim  majesty,  the 
Holy  City  of  that  Church  from  whose  faith  he 
had  never  yet  ventured  to  depart,  whose  su- 
premo head  was  still  to  him  almost  the  repre- 
sentative of  Deity,  and  whose  princes  and  dig- 
nitaries he  had  ever  invested  with  an  apostolic 
purity  and  grace.  Rome,  hallowed  by  the  Buf- 
ferings of  the  martyrs,  filled  with  relics,  and 
redolent  with  the  piety  of  ages,  the  untutored 
monk  still  supposed  a scene  of  heavenly  rest. 
“Hail,  holy  Rome!”  he  exclaimed,  as  its  dis- 
tant towers  first  met  his  eyes.  His  poetic 
dream  was  soon  dispelled.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  Italy  when  he  was  shocked  and  terri- 
fied by  the  luxury  and  license  of  the  convents, 
and  the  open  depravity  of  the  priesthood.  He 
fell  sick  with  sorrow  and  shame.  He  com- 
plained that  the  very  air  of  Italy  seemed  dead- 
ly and  pestilential.  But  he  wandered  on,  fee- 
ble and  sad,  until  he  reached  the  Holy  City,  and 
there,  amidst  the  mockery  of  his  fellow-monks 
and  the  blasphemies  of  the  impious  clergy,  per- 
formed with  honest  superstition  the  minute  cer- 
emonial of  the  Church.  Of  all  the  pilgrims  to 
that  desecrated  shrine  none  was  so  devout  as 
Luther.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  es- 
cape the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  win  a plenary 


* P.  Jovius,  p.  2T.  * Walch,  xxiv.  p.  102  ct  seq. 
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indulgence:  he  dragged  his  frail  form  on  his 
knees  up  the  painful  ascent  of  the  Holy  Stairs, 
while  ever  in  his  ears  resounded  the  cry,  “ The 
just  shall  live  by  faith.”  He  heard  with  horror 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  was  a monster 
stained  with  vice ; that  the  cardinals  were  worse 
than  their  master ; the  priests,  mocking  unbe- 
lievers; and  fled,  heart-broken,  back  to  his 
German  cell. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1513,  Leo  X.  opened 
his  splendid  reign  by  the  usual  procession  to  the 
Lateran,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  pageant 
was  such  as  had  never  been  seen  at  Rome  since 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  the 
most  imposing  and  the  last  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  undivided  Church.  The  Supreme  Pontiff, 
clothed  in  rich  robes  glittering  with  rubies  and 
diamonds,  crowned  with  a tiara  of  precious 
stones  of  priceless  value,  and  dazzling  all  eyes 
by  the  lustre  of  his  decorations,  rode  on  an 
Arab  steed  at  the  head  of  an  assembled  throng 
of  cardinals,  embassadors,  and  princes.  The 
clergy,  the  people  of  Rome,  and  a long  array 
of  soldiers  in  shining  armor,  followed  in  his 
train.  Before  him,  far  away,  the  streets  were 
spread  with  rich  tapestry,  spanned  by  numer- 
ous triumphal  arches  of  rare  beauty,  and 
adorned  on  every  side  by  countless  statues 
and  works  of  art.  Young  girls  and  children, 
clothed  in  white,  cast  flowers  or  palms  before 
him  as  he  passed.  A general  joy  seemed  to 
fill  the  Holy  City ; the  sacred  rites  were  per- 
formed at  the  Lateran  with  a just  decorum; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  auspicious  day  Leo 
entertained  his  friends  at  a banquet  in  the  Vat- 
ican, whose  luxury  and  extravagance  are  said 
to  have  r^raled  the  pagan  splendors  of  Apicius 
or  Lucullus. 

And  now  began  the  golden  age  of  Leo  X.1 
The  descendant  of  the  Medici  ruled  over  an 
undivided  Christendom.  But  lately  his  spirit- 
ual empire  had  been  enlarged  by  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  and  Gama,  and  the  con- 
quests of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In- 
dia and  America  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
Pope.  In  Europe  his  authority  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Portugal,  became  at  length  his 
obedient  vassals.  Henry,  Charles,  and  Fran- 
cis looked  to  the  accomplished  Leo  for  counsel 
and  example,  and  paid  sincere  deference  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  lie  was  the  master-spirit  of 
the  politics  of  his  age,  and  the  three  brilliant 
young  monarchs,  whose  talents  seemed  onl]| 
directed  to  the  ruin  of  Europe  and  of  man- 
kind, were  held  in  check  by  the  careful  policy 
of  the  acute  Italian.  With  the  clergy  Leo  was 
still  more  successful.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
priests  and  bishops  of  the  Continent  and  of  En- 
gland. In  Germany  his  name  stood  high  as  a 
man  of  probity  and  dignity ; Luther  avowed  his 
respect  for  the  pontiff’s  character ; in  England 
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Wolsey  led  the  Church  to  his  support.  A com* 
mon  delusion  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  Leo 
was  either  sincerely  pious  or  singularly  dis- 
creet. The  people,  too,  so  far  as  they  were 
familiar  with  the  pontiff’s  name,  repeated  it 
with  respect.  Compared  with  the  passionate, 
licentious  Julius,  or  the  monster  Alexander, 
he  seemed  of  saintly  purity ; while  the  schol- 
ars of  every  land  united  in  spreading  the  fame 
of  that  benevolent  potentate  whose  bounty  had 
been  felt  by  the  humblest  of  their  order,  as  well 
as  the  most  renowned. 

The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  golden  with  the  glo- 
ries of  art.1  He  was  the  most  bountiful  and 
unwearied  friend  of  intellect  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  most  sincere  impulse  was  the  hom- 
age he  paid  to  every  form  of  genius.  Ambi- 
tious students  and  impoverished  scholars  hast- 
ened to  Rome  with  their  imperfect  poems  and 
half-finished  treatises,  submitted  them  to  the 
kindly  critic,  were  received  with  praise  and 
just  congratulation,  and  never  failed  to  win  a 
rich  benefice  or  a high  position  at  the  papa) 
court.  Leo  read  with  fond  and  friendly  atten- 
tion the  first  volume  of  Jovius’s  history,  pro- 
nounced him  a new  Livy,  and  covered  him  with 
honors  and  emoluments.  He  made  the  elegant 
style  of  Bembo  the  source  of  his  wealth  and 
greatness.  He  made  the  learned  Sadoleto  a 
bishop ; he  cultivated  the  genius  of  the  grace- 
ful Vida.  For  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  his 
kindness  was  unwearied ; he  aided  Aldus  by  a 
liberal  patent,  and  sought  eagerly  for  rare  man- 
uscripts of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His 
hours  of  leisure  were  often  passed  in  hearing 
some  new  poem  or  correcting  some  unpublished 
manuscript;  his  happiest  days  were  those  he 
was  sometimes  enabled  to  spend  amidst  a 
throng  of  his  friendly  authors.  For  science 
he  was  no  less  zealous,  and  mathematicians, 
astronomers,  geographers,  and  discoverers  were 
all  equally  sure  of  a favorable  reception  at 
Rome.  Leo  was  always  eager  to  hear  of  the 
6trange  adventures  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese in  the  unknown  lands,  to  converse  with 
the  brave  Tristan  Cunha,  or  to  listen  to  Piga- 
fetta’s  unpolished  narrative  of  Magellan’s  won- 
derful voyage. 

Thus  for  eight  years  Rome  echoed  to  the 
strains  of  countless  rival  or  friendly  bards  who 
sang  to  the  ever-kindly  ear  of  the  attentive 
pontiff,  and  a vast  number  of  poems  in  Latin 
or  Italian  rose  .to  'renown,  were  quoted,  ad- 
mired, praised  as  not  unworthy  of  Virgil  or 
Catullus,  and  then  sank  forever  into  neglect. 
Of  all  the  poets  of  this  fertile  ago  scarcely  one 
survives.*  The  historians  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  perhaps  Jo- 
vids,  are  still  remembered  among  the  masters 
of  the  art.  Castiglione  is  yet  spoken  of  as  a 
purer  Chesterfield ; the  chaste  and  gifted  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  still  lives  as  one  of  the  jewels  of 
her  sex.  But  it  is  to  its  painters  rather  than 
its  poets  that  thjp  illustrious  epoch  owes  its  im- 
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mortality.  It  is  to  Raffaello  that  Leo  X.  is  in- 
debted for  many  a lovely  reminiscence  that  aids 
in  rescuing  his  glory  from  oblivion.  The  trav- 
eler who  wanders  to  Rome  is  chiefly  reminded 
of  Leo  by  the  graceful  flattery  with  which  the 
fiist  of  painters  has  interwoven  the  life  of  his 
friend  and  master  with  his  own  finest  works. 
He  sees  the  portrait  and  exact  features  of  Leo 
X.  in  the  famous  picture  of  Attila ; discovers 
an  allusion  to  his  life  in  the  Liberation  of  St. 
Peter;  or  remembers  that  it  was  to  the  taste 
and  profuse  liberality  of  the  pontiff  that  we 
owe  most  of  those  rare  frescoes  in  the  Vatican 
with  which  Raffaello  crowned  his  art. 

All  through  the  brief  period  of  scarcely  seven 
rears,  bo  wonderful  and  varied  were  the  labors 
of  Raffaello,  so  constant  the  demands  of  the 
friendly  but  injudicious  Pope,  that  we  might 
well  suppose  the  two  friends  to  have  been  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  their  effort  to  revive  and 
recreate  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome.  To  Raf- 
faello these  years  were  spent  in  fatal  toil.  His 
fancy,  his  genius  were  never  suffered  to  rest.1 * 
Gentle,  loving,  easily  touched,  and  fired  by  art- 
istic ambition,  soft  and  luxurious  in  his  man- 
ners, unrestrained  by  moral  laws,  the  great 
painter  yielded  to  every  wish  of  the  eager  Pope 
with  an  almost  affectionate  confidence,  reflected 
all  Leo's  high  ambition  and  longing  after  fame, 
toiled  to  complete  St.  Peter’s,  to  adorn  the 
Vatican,  to  perfect  tapestries,  paint  portraits, 
to  discover  and  protect  the  ancient  works  of 
art,  to  rebuild  Rome;  until  at  last,  in  the 
spring  of  1520,  his  genius  faded  away,  leav- 
ing its  immortal  fruits  behind  it.  Other  paint- 
ers of  unusual  excellence  took  his  place,  but 
an  illimit&ble  distance  separates  them  all  from 
Baffaello. 

Two  great  names  are  wanting  to  the  splendid 
circle  of  Leo’s  court,  and  neither  Ariosto  nor 
Michael  Angelo  can  be  said  to  have  belonged 
to  his  golden  ago.  They  seem  to  have  shrunk 
from  him  almost  with  aversion.  Ariosto  was 
the  only  true  genius  among  the  poets  of  his 
time.3  His  varied  fancy,  his  brilliant  colors, 
are  the  traits  of  the  true  artist.  He  had  early 
been  the  friend  of  Leo  before  he  became  Pope ; 
he  went  up  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  pontiff 
on  his  accession;  but  some  sudden  coldness 
sprang  up  between  the  poet  and  the  Pope  which 
led  to  their  complete  estrangement.  Ariosto 
was  never  seen  at  the  banquets  and  splendid 
pageants  of  the  Holy  City ; his  claims  were  neg- 
lected, his  genius  overlooked ; and  the  author 
of  Orlando  Furioso  lived  and  died  in  poverty, 
while  Accolti  and  Aretino  glittered  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  papal  court.  Michael  Angelo, 
too,  stood  aloof  from  the  pontiff.  His  clear 
eye  saw  through  the  jewels  and  gold  with  which 
I^o  had  decked  himself  to  the  corruption  of 
his  inner  life.  Luxurions,  licentious  Raffaello 
Bright  consent  to  obey  the  imperious  will  of  the 
graceful  actor,  but  his  rival  and  master  lived  in 
a stern  isolation.  He  preferred  the  conversa- 
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tion  and  the  correspondence  of  the  dignified 
Vittoria  Colonna  to  the  luxurious  revelry  of 
Leo  and  his  satyr  train. 

But  Leo  cared  little  for  the  absence  of  those 
whose  deeper  sensibilities  might  have  disturbed 
the  progress  of  his  splendid  visions.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  he  was  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff ; that  he  wore  the  tiara  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  birth.  His  life  was  to  him- 
self a complete  success.  It  was  passed  in  revel- 
ries and  pageants,  in  the  society  of  the  rarest 
wits  and  the  greatest  of  painters,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  nations  and  the  defense  of  Italy. 

He  was  almost  always  cheerful,  hopeful,  busy, 
full  of  expedients.  He  lived  seemingly  un- 
concerned amidst  a band  of  poisoners  who  were 
always  plotting  his  death,  and  a circle  of  sub- 
ject princes  who  might  at  any  moment  over- 
throw his  power.  He  smiled  while  the  glitter- 
ing 6word  hung  over  his  head,  and  snatched  the 
pleasures  of  life  on  the  brink  of  a fearful  abyss. 

To  carry  out  his  favorite  plan,  the  elevation  of 
his  family  to  the  regal  rank,  he  had  done  many 
evil  deeds.  He  robbed  a Duke  of  Urbino  of 
his  patrimony  through  war  and  bloodshed ; had 
driven  the  Petrucci  from  Siena;  was  the  re- 
lentless despoiler  of  the  small  states  around  him. 

Italy  mourned  that  the  Medici  might  become 
great.  Yet  so  shrunken  in  numbers  was  xho 
famous  mercantile  family  that  of  the  direct 
legitimate  descendants  of  Cosmo,  Leo  and  his 
worthless  nephew  Lorenzo  were  all  that  were 
left.  Lorenzo,  a drunkard  and  a monster  of 
vice,  was  the  ruler  of  Florence,  and  for  him  Leo 
despoiled  the  Duke  of  Urbino ; to  advance  Lo- 
renzo was  the  chief  aim  of  his  politics.  He 
married  him,  at  length,  to  Madeline  of  Tours ; 
he  incurred  a vast  expense  to  make  him  great ; 
but,  happily  for  Florence,  Lorenzo  not  long 
after  died,  leaving  a daughter,  the  infamous 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  the  persecutor  and  the 
murderess ; and  thus  a descendant  of  Cosmo  de* 

Medici  became  the  mother  of  three  kings  of 
France. 

In  the  eyes  of  Europe  Leo  seemed  the  most 
fortunate  of  men,  the  most  accomplished  of 
rulers,  a model  Pope.  The  manners  and  the 
gayeties  of  Rome  and  Florence  were  imitated 
in  the  less  civilized  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  respect  which  Leo  ever 
paid  to  artists,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters  led 
Francis,  Charles,  and  Henry  VIII.  to  become 
their  patrons  and  their  friends.  Literature  be- 
came the  fashion.  The  polished  student  Eras- 
mus wandered  from  court  to  court  and  was 
every  where  received  as  the  companion  of  kings 
and  princes.  Henry  VIII.  aspired  to  the  fame 
of  authorship  and  wrote  bad  Latin.  Francis 
cherished  poets  and  painters.  Even  the  cold 
Charles  V.  caught  the  literary  flame.  Yet  the 
manners  of  the  court  of  Rome  can  scarcely  be 
called  refined.  Leo  was  fond  of  coarse  buffoon- 
ery and  rude  practical  jokes.  He  invited  noto- 
rious gluttons  to  his  table,  and  was  amused  at 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  devoured  the 
costly  viands,  the  peacock  sausages,  or  the  rare 
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confections.1  He  was  highly  entertained  by 
the  sad  drollery  of  idiots  and  dwarfs.  A story 
is  told  of  Baraballo,  a silly  old  roan  of  a noble 
family,  who  wrote  bad  verses  and  thought  him- 
self another  Petrarch.  Leo  resolved  to  have 
him  crowned  like  Petrarch  in  the  Capitol.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  the  spectacle,  costly 
preparations  were  made,  and  the  silly  Bnra- 
ballo,  decked  with  purple  and  gold,  and  mount- 
ed upon  an  elephant,  the  present  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  clamor  of  drums  and  trumpets.* 
At  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  the  elephant,  more 
sensible  than  his  rider,  refused  to  go  any  fur- 
ther; Baraballo  was  forced  to  dismount;  all 
Rome  was  filled  with  laughter ; and  Leo  com- 
memorated his  unfeeling  joke  by  a piece  of 
sculpture  in  wood,  which  is  said  to  be  still  in 
existence.  Leo  was  also  passionately  fond  of 
hunting.  No  calls  of  business,  no  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  could  keep  him  from  his  favorite 
sport.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  shoot- 
ing partridges  and  pheasants  in  the  forests  of 
Viterbo,  or  chasing  wild  boars  on  the  Tuscan 
plains.  To  the  fine  ceremonial  of  his  Church 
he  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  attentive. 
He  fasted  often,  intoned  with  grace,  and  his 
love  for  music  led  him  to  gather  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  the  sweetest  singers  apd  the  most 
skillful  instrumental  performers  to  adorn  the 
Roman  churches. 

Thus  Leo  glided  gracefully  onward,  an  ac- 
complished actor,  always  conscious  that  the  eye 
of  Europe  was  upon  him,  and  always  elegant, 
polite,  composed.  Yet  there  must  often  have 
been  moments  when  his  gracious  smile  covered 
an  inward  agony  or  a secret  terror.  His  hand- 
some, stately  form  was  always  internally  dis- 
eased ; he  suffered  fierce  pangs  of  pain  which 
he  told  to  few ; and  often,  as  he  presided  at  the 
gay  banquet  or  some  stormy  meeting  of  his  holy 
college,  he  must  have  mastered  with  iron  ener- 
gy the  terrible  agony  inflicted  by  a hidden 
disease.  Bui  far  worse  even  than  actual  suffer- 
ing was  the  constant  dread  in  which  he  must 
have  always  lived.  He  was  surrounded  by  pois- 
oners who  sought  his  life.  His  daily  associates 
were  those  most  likely  to  present  to  him  the 
deadly  draught.  It  was  the  holy  college  that 
had  resolved  upon  his  destruction. 

The  cardinals  formed  a plot  to  poison  the 
Pope.3  He  had  disappointed  them  in  living 
when  they  had  looked  for  his  speedy  death,  and 
he  had  never  been  able  to  gratify  the  boundless 
claims  they  had  made  upon  the  sacred  treasury. 
They  were  the  most  resolute  and  unwearied  of 
beggars.  (4You  had  better  at  once  take  my 
tiara,”  said  the  weary  pontiff  when  he  was  once 
surrounded  by  the  holy  mendicants ; and  he  ever 
after  was  hated  by  most  of  his  cardinals.  Among 
them,  too,  were  several  who  had  some  private 
reason  for  seeking  Leo’s  death.  The  author  of 
the  plot,  Alfonso  Petrucci,  had  lost  his  revenues 
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at  Sienna  by  the  fall  of  his  family  in  that  city, 
and  had  vowed  revenge.  He  was  a young  man, 
fierce,  dissolute,  gay,  feeble.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  proclaim  openly  among  his  wild  com- 
panions his  hatred  for  Leo  and  his  plans  of 
vengeance.  Often  he  came  to  the  meetings  of 
the  sacred  college  with  a dagger  hidden  in  his 
breast,  and  was  only  withheld  from  plunging  it 
in  Leo’s  heart  by  the  fear  of  seizure.  At  length 
he  concerted  with  a famous  physician  the  plan 
of  poison.  The  most  eminent  man  in  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  was  Riario,  Cardinal  San  Gior- 
gio. He  was  the  wealthiest  of  his  order.  He 
had  been  a cardinal  for  forty  years.  In  his 
youth  he  had  shared  in  the  plot  to  murder  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  and  now  in  his  old  age  he 
aided  Petrucci  in  his  design  against  Leo.  He 
hoped  on  the  Pope’s  death  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor, Another  conspirator  w as  the  Cardinal 
de’  Sauli,  who  had  furnished  Petrucci  with 
money.  Another,  Soderinus,  the  enemy  of  the 
Medici,  from  Florence.  The  last  was  the  silly 
Adrian  of  Cometo.  This  foolish  old  man  had 
been  assured  by  a female  prophet  that  the  suc- 
cessor to  Leo  w’ould  be  named  Adrian,  and  felt 
sure  that  no  one  but  himself  could  be  meant. 
It  was  observed  that  the  soothsayer  spoke  truly, 
and  that  the  next  Pope  was  Adrian ; but  not  the 
poisoner.  How  many  others  of  the  college  were 
engaged  in  the  plot  is  not  told.  Happily  Leo 
had  been  watching  Petrucci  for  Borne  time,  and 
intercepted  a letter  that  revealed  the  whole  de- 
sign. Petrucci  was  absent  from  Rome,  and 
Leo,  in  order  to  get  him  into  his  power,  sent 
him  a safe-conduct,  and  even  assured  the  Span- 
ish embassador  that  he  would  observe  it.  The 
conspirator  came  laughing  boastfully  to  the  city. 
He  was  at  once  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  with  his  friend  De’  Sauli ; and 
Leo  excused  his  ow rn  bad  faith  by  alleging  the 
enormity  of  the  crime. 

Pale,  agitated,  trembling,  the  Pope  now  met 
his  cardinals  in  the  consistoiy.  There  was 
scarcely  one  to  whom  he  could  trust  his  life. 
He  was  surrounded  by  secret  or  open  assassins, 
and  he  might  well  fear  lest  a dagger  was  hidden 
beneath  each  sacred  robe. 1 He  addressed  them, 
however,  with  his  usual  dignity ; he  complained 
that  he,  who  had  always  been  so  kind  and  lib- 
eral to  them,  should  thus  be  threatened  by  their 
conspiracies.  Riario,  the  head  of  the  college, 
was  already  under  arrest ; Petrucci  and  De’  Sauli 
were  confined  in  horrible  dungeons.  The  Car- 
dinal Soderini  fell  down  at  Leo’s  feet,  confessing 
his  guilt,  and  the  foolish  Adrian  was  equally 
penitent.  In  his  punishment  of  the  offenders 
Leo  showed  all  the  severity  of  his  nature.  Pe- 
trucci w as  strangled  in  prison,  De’  Sauli  was  re- 
leased on  paying  a heavy  fine,  but  died  the  next 
year,  it  was  believed  of  poison.  Riario,  the  ven- 
erable assassin,  was  also  fined  heavily  and  for- 
given. Poor  Adrian  fled  from  Rome,  with  the 
loss  of  his  estate,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Thus  Leo  broke  forever  the  power  of  his  ene- 
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mies,  the  sacred  college,  and  at  the  same  time  trition,  and  for  a similar  payment,  lie  offered  to 
replenished  his  treasury  by  the  confiscation  of  diminish  the  term  for  which  any  person  was 
their  estates.  Soon  after,  by  a vigorous  stroke  condemned  to  purgatory,  or  to  set  free  from  the 
of  policy,  he  created  thirty-one  new  cardinals ; pains  of  purgatory  the  departed  spirit  whose 
in  many  cases  the  office  was  sold  to  the  highest  friends  would  pay  a proper  remuneration.1 
bidder,  and  thus  Leo  was  once  more  rich  and  Over  the  shadowy  land,  in  whose  existence  he 
happy.1  He  was  now  (1517)  at  the  height  of  can  scarcely  have  believed,  the  pontiff  presumed 
his  power.  The  Church  was  omnipotent,  and  to  extend  his  earthly  sceptre — to  divide  it  into 
Leo  was  the  Church.  His  cardinals  never  aft-  periods  of  years,  to  map  it  out  in  distinct  gra- 
erward  gave  him  any  trouble;  every  heretic  had  dations,  and  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  the 
been  suppressed  or  burned ; the  city  of  Rome  longest  exemption  or  a swift  release.  It  was  a 
was  the  centre  of  civilization  as  well  as  of  re-  dreadful  impiety,  a horrible  mockery,  it  was 
ligion ; money  flowed  in  upon  it  from  all  the  selling  immortal  bliss  for  money, 
world ; and  the  lavish  pontiff  wasted  the  treas-  The  indulgence  was  first  used  by  Urban  II., 
ores  of  the  Church  in  every  kind  of  magnificent  inthe  period  of  the  first  crusade,  to  reward  those 
extravagance.  who  took  up  arms  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 

It  was  because  Leo  was  a splendid  spendthrift  Land.  It  was  then  granted  to  any  one  who 


that  we  have  the  Reformation  through  Luther. 
The  Pope  was  soon  again  impoverished  and  in 
debt.  He  never  thought  of  the  cost  of  any 
thing ; he  was  lavish  without  reflection.  His 
wars,  intrigues,  his  artists  and  architects,  his 
friends,  but  above  all  the  miserable  Lorenzo, 
exhausted  his  fine  revenues ; and  his  treasury 
must  again  be  supplied.  When  he  was  in  want, 
Leo  was  never  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  retrieved  his  affairs ; he  robbed,  he  de- 
frauded, he  begged ; he  drew  contributions  from 
all  Europe  for  a*Turkish  war,  which  all  Europe 
knew  had  been  spent  upon  Lorenzo;  he  col- 
lected large  sums  for  rebuilding  St.  Peter's, 
which  were  all  expended  in  the  same  way ; in 
fine,  Leo  early  exhausted  all  his  spiritual  arts 
as  well  as  his  treasury'.* 

Suddenly  there  opened  before  his  hopeless 
mind  an  El  Dorado  richer  than  ever  Spanish 
adventurer  hod  discovered,  more  limitless  than 
the  treasures  of  the  East  and  West.  It  was 
Purgatory.  Over  that  shadowy  realm  the  Pope 
held  undisputed  sway.  The  severest  casuist  of 
the  age  would  admit  that  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Church  was  in  that  direction  limitless.  It 
was  nearly  a hundred  years  since  Tauler,  the 
German  reformer,  had  suffered  martyrdom  for 
denying  that  the  Pope  could  condemn  an  inno- 
cent man  to  eternal  woe  or  raise  the  guiltiest  to 
the  habitations  of  the  blest ; and  from  that  hour 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff  had  been  constantly 
increasing,  until  now  he  was  looked  upon  as 
nothing  less  than  Deity  upon  earth.  He  held 
in  his  polluted  hands  the  key  of  immortality. 
But  eren  had  a doubt  arisen  os  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  keys,  the  pious  Aquinas  had  shown  by 
the  clearest  argument  that  the  Church  pos- 
sessed a boundless  supply  of  the  merits  of  the 
saints,  and  even  of  its  Divine  Head,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  succor  of  any  soul  that 

i seemed  to  require  external  aid.  Leo  seized 
upon  the  notion  of  the  schoolmen  and  extend- 
ed it  to  an  extreme  which  they  perhaps  had 
never  anticipated.  He  pressed  the  sale  of  his 
indulgences.  He  offered  full  absolution  to  ev- 
eiy  criminal  who  would  pay  him  a certain  sum 
of  money,  joined  with  contrition ; without  con- 

1 Jovios,  p.  90.  * Id.,  p.  92-86, 
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hired  soldiers  for  the  war ; and  was  next  ex- 
tended to  those  who  gave  money  to  the  Pope 
for  some  pious  purpose.  Julius  II.  had  em- 
ployed it  to  raise  money  to  rebuild  St.  Peters, 
and  Leo  X.  sold  his  indulgences  upon  the  same 
pretext.*  But  Leo's  indulgence,  as  set  forth 
by  his  agents  in  Germany,  far  excelled  those 
of  his  predecessors  in  its  daring  assumption. 

It  pardoned  all  sins  however  gross,  restored  its 
purchaser  to  that  state  of  innocence  which  he 
had  possessed  at  baptism,  and  at  his  death 
opened  at  once  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

From  the  moment  that  he  had  obtained  this 
valuable  paper  he  became  one  of  the  elect.  He 
could  never  fall.*  Whatever  his  future  crimes 
his  salvation  was  assured.  The  honor  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Church  was  pledged  to  secure 
him  against  any  punishment  he  might  merit  in 
a future  world,  and  to  raise  him  at  last  to  the 
society  of  the  blessed.  But  probably  the  most 
attractive  and  merchantable  part  of  the  indul- 
gence was  that  which  set  free  departed  spirits 
from  pnrgatorial  pains.  This  ingenious  de- 
vice played  upon  the  tenderest  and  most  pow- 
erful instincts  of  nature.  What  parent  could 
refuse  to  purchase  the  salvation  of  a dead 
child  ? What  son  but  would  sell  his  all  to  re- 
deem parents  and  relatives  from  purgatory? 

It  was  upon  such  themes  that  the  strolling 
vendors  of  indulgences  constantly  enlarged. 

They  gathered  around  them  a gaping  throng 
of  wondering  rustics ; they  stood  by  the  village 
church-yard  and  pointed  to  the  humble  graves. 

“Will  you  allow  your  father  to  suffer,"  Tetzel 
cried  out  to  a credulous  son,  “when  twelve 
pence  will  redeem  him  from  torment  ? If  you 
had  but  one  coat  you  should  strip  it  off,  sell  it, 
and  purchase  my  wares."  “Hear  you  not," 
he  would  say  to  another,  “ the  groans  of  your 
lost  child  in  yonder  church-yard  ? Come  and 
buy  his  immediate  salvation.  No  sooner  shall 
your  money  tinkle  in  my  box  than  his  soul  will 
ascend  to  heaven.”  Thus  Leo  made  a traffic 
of  immortal  bliss.  There  is  something  almost 
sublime  in  his  presumption.  From  his  gorgeous 

* Ranke,  Ref,  1.  p.  385.  Robertson,  Charles  V., 
book  li. 

* S&rpi,  Con.  TrL,  p .ietaeq.  Palavicinl,  Hist.  Con. 

Trident  * Seckendorf  Com.,  i.  p.  14 
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throne  in  the  eternal  city  he  stood  before  man- 
kind claiming  a divine  authority  over  the  world 
and  all  that  it  contained.  Kings,  emperors, 
princes  were  his  inferiors  and  his  spiritual  serfs. 
He  divided  the  globe  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  His  simple  legate  was  to 
take  the  precedence  of  princes.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  churchmen  of  the  day  to  magnify 
their  office,  to  claim  for  it  an  immutable  supe- 
riority, as  if  the  office  sanctified  the  possessor.1 * 
Conscious  of  their  own  impurity  and  hypocrisy, 
they  sought,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  im- 
moral priests,  to  raise  themselves  above  public 
scrutiny,  and  to  create  for  themselves  a position 
amidst  the  clouds  of  imputed  sanctity,  where, 
like  their  prototypes,  the  heathen  gods,  they 
might  sin  unchallenged.  They  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  too  curious  worshiper, 
who  was  unfit  to  touch  their  garments;  they 
veiled  themselves  in  the  dignity  of  the  office 
they  degraded.  But  the  earthly  state  assumed 
by  the  haughty  priests  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  their  spiritual  claims.  The  Popes  professed 
to  concentrate  in  themselves  all  the  power  and 
virtue  of  the  Church.  They  were  its  despots.8 
The  evil  Alexander  and  the  fierce  Julius  had 
condemned  to  eternal  woe  whoever  should  ap- 
peal to  a council.  Leo  spoke  to  the  world  as 
its  divine  ruler.  He  was  the  possessor  of  all 
the  merits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  the 
boundless  sufficiency  of  Calvary.  He  ruled  over 
the  future  world  as  well  as  the  present  ;3  he  could 
unfold  the  gates  of  paradise  and  snatch  the 
guilty  from  the  jaws  of  hell ; his  power  extend- 
ed over  countless  subjects  in  the  shadowy  world, 
whose  destiny  depended  on  his  pleasure,  and 
who  were  the  slaves  of  his  caprice. 

The  indulgences  at  first  sold  well.  But  their  sale 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Germany.4  Spain,  under 
the  control  of  Ximenes,  had  long  before  refused 
to  permit  its  wealth  to  be  drained  into  the  treas- 
ury of  Rome.  France  was  hostile  to  the  Pope. 
England  yielded  only  a small  return.  But  over 
the  dull  peasants  of  Germany  the  acute  Italians 
had  succeeded  in  weaving  their  glittering  web 
of  superstition  until  that  unhappy  land  had  be- 
come the  El  Dorado  of  the  Church.  Every  year 
immense  sums  of  money  had  flowed  from  Ger- 
many to  Rome  for  annats,  palliums,  and  vari- 
ous other  ecclesiastical  devices;  and  now  the 
whole  countxy  was  divided  into  three  great  de- 
partments under  the  care  of  three  commissions 
for  the  sale  of  indulgences. 4 Itinerant  traders 
in  the  sacred  commodity  passed  from  town  to 
town  and  fair  to  fair,  extolling  the  value  of 
their  letters  of  absolution  and  pressing  them 
upon  the  popular  attention.  They  were  fol- 
lowed wherever  they  went  by  great  throngs  of 
people ; and  their  loud  voices,  coarse  jokes,  and 
shameless  eloquence  seem  to  have  been  attend- 


1  See  Ecclus,  De  Prlmatu  Petri,  1520. 

• Bccius  argues  that  the  Church  must  be  a mon- 

archy, iL  p.  81. 

8 The  control  of  demons  is  still  asserted.  See  Prop- 

agation de  la  Foi,  1857,  p.  SO,  48B.  At  least  Chinese 

demons.  « Ranke,  Ref,  1.  p.  832-835.  4 Id.,  p.  833. 
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ed  with  extraordinaiy  success.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  having  been  usually  persons  of 
worthless  characters  and  licentious  morals,  who 
passed  their  nights  in  drinking  and  revelry  at 
taverns,  and  their  days  in  making  a mockery 
of  religion ; who  proved  the  value  of  the  plenary 
indulgence  by  the  daring  immorality  of  their 
lives.  They  were  secure  in  the  shelter  of  Rome, 
and  had  a safe-conduct  to  celestial  bliss. 

The  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  now  the 
most  powerful  of  the  German  princes.  His  do- 
minions were  extensive  and  wealthy ; he  was  sa- 
gacious, firm,  and  honest ; and  he  had  always 
opposed  with  success  the  various  efforts  of  the 
Popes  to  draw  contributions  from  his  priest- 
ridden  subjects.1  Frederick  was  already  irri- 
tated against  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  who  had  in 
charge  the  sale  of  indulgences ; and  he  openly 
declared  that  Albert  should  not  pay  his  private 
debts  “ out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Saxons."  He 
saw  with  indignation  that  his  people  were  be- 
ginning to  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  sellers 
of  the  pious  frauds.  But  the  resistance  of  Fred- 
erick to  the  religious  excitement  of  the  day  would 
have  proved  ineffectual  had  he  not  been  aided 
by  an  humble  instrument  whose  future  om- 
nipotence he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen.  It 
was  to  a poor  monk  that  Saxony  and  Germany 
were  to  owe  their  deliverance  fr<ym  Italian  priest- 
craft. Five  years  had  passed  since  Martin  Lu- 
ther had  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
with  his  honest  conscience  stricken  and  horri- 
fied by  the  pagan  atmosphere  of  the  Holy  City. 
During  that  period  the  poor  scholar  had  risen 
to  eminence  and  renown.8  He  had  become 
professor  in  the  university  at  Wittenberg, 
which  the  Elector  Frederick  had  founded ; his 
eloquence  and  learning,  his  purity  and  his 
vigor,  had  given  him  a strong  control  over  the 
students  and  the  people  of  the  small  scholastic 
city.  Already  he  had  wrought  a lesser  refor- 
mation in  the  manners  and  the  lives  of  the 
throngs  who  listened  to  his  animated  preach- 
ing; already  he  had  even  planned  a general 
reform  of  the  German  Church.  But  as  yet 
Luther  had  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  papal 
supremacy.  He  still  practiced  all  the  austerity 
of  penance,  and  still  clung  to  all  the  formulas 
of  his  faith.  The  Pope  was  still  to  him  a deity 
upon  earth ; Rome,  the  city  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  martyrs;  the  fathers,  an  indisputable  au- 
thority ; and  although  he  had  learned  to  study 
the  Scriptures  with  earnest  attention,  he  yet  in- 
terpreted them  by  the  light  of  other  consciences 
than  his  own.  His  honest  intellect  still  slum- 
bered under  that  terrible  weight  of  superstition 
beneath  which  the  cunning  Italians  had  im- 
prisoned the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A shock  aroused  Luther  from  his  slumber ; a 
shock  startled  all  Germany  into  revolt.  The 
loud  voice  of  the  shameless  Tetzel  was  heard  in 
Saxony  extolling  his  impious  wares,  and  ciaim- 


1 Ranke,  Ref.,  L p.  341. 

1 Luther's  Brlefwechsel,  by  Burkhardt,  I860.  He 
soon  begins  to  correspond  with  the  highest  officials. 
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mg  to  be  the  dispenser  of  immortal  bliss.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  gross  immorality ; he  was 
an  ignorant  and  coarse  Dominican;  his  rude 
jokes  and  brutal  demeanor,  his  revelries  and 
his  licentious  tongue,  filled  pious  men  with  af- 
fright. He  ventured  to  approach  Wittenberg, 
and  some  of  Luther’s  parishioners  wandered 
away  to  the  neighboring  towns  of  Juterbock  to 
join  with  the  multitude  who  were  buying  abso- 
lution from  the  dissolute  friar.1  It  was  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  modern  history.  The  might- 
iest intellect  of  the  age  was  roused  into  sudden 
action ; the  intellect  whose  giant  strength  was 
to  shiver  to  atoms  the  magnificent  fabric  of  pa- 
pal superstition,  and  give  freedom  to  thought 
and  liberty  to  man.  Luther  rose  up  inspired. 
He  wrote  out  in  fair  characters  his  ninety-five 
propositions  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and 
nailed  them  (1517)  to  the  gates  of  his  parochial 
church  at  Wittenberg.  He  proclaimed  to  man- 
kind that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  forgive  sin ; 
that  the  jnst  must  live  by  faith.  Swift  as  the 
electric  flash  which  had  won  him  from  the  world 
his  bold  thoughts  rushed  over  Germany,  and 
startled  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  Rome.  It  is 
related  that  jnst  after  his  daring  act  the  Elect- 
or Frederick,  as  he  slept  in  his  castle  of  Schwein- 
itz,  on  the  night  of  All  Saints,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  the  monk  writing  on  the  chapel  at  Witten- 
berg in  characters  so  large  that  they  could  be 
read  at  Schweinitz;  longer  and  longer  grew 
Luther’s  pen,  till  at  last  it  reached  Rome,  struck 
the  Pope's  triple  crown,  and  made  it  tremble 
on  his  head.  Frederick  stretched  forth  his  arm 
to  catch  the  tiara  as  it  fell,  but  just  then  awoke. 
All  Germany  dreamed  a similar  dream;  it 
awoke  to  find  it  a reality.9 

Germany  was  then  no  safe  place  for  reformers 
or  heretics.  It  was  in  a state  of  miserable  an- 
archy and  barbarism.  The  great  cities,  grown 
rich  by  commerce  and  honest  industry,  were  en- 
gaged in  constant  hostilities  with  the  robber 
knights  whose  powerful  castles  studded  the  ro- 
mantic banks  of  the  Rhine  and  filled  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  interior.9  Often  the  long  trains 
of  wealthy  traders  on  their  way  to  Nuremberg 
or  the  fair  at  Leipsic  were  set  upon  by  the  lordly 
robbers,  who  sprang  upon  them  from  some  cas- 
tled crag,  their  rare  goods  ravished  away,  their 
hard-earned  gains  tom  from  them,  and  the 
prisoners  hurried  away  to  torture  and  dismal 
dungeons  until  they  had  paid  an  excessive  ran- 
som. Often  rich  burghers  came  back  to  their 
native  cities  from  some  unfortunate  trading  ex- 
pedition impoverished,  with  one  hand  lopped 
off,  and  showing  their  bleeding  arms  to  -their 
enraged  fellow  - citizens.  Even  poor  scholars 
were  often  seized,  tortured,  and  the  miserable 
sums  they  had  won  by  begging  tom  from  them 
by  the  brutal  nobles.  The  knights,  like  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
wolves,  and  the  rich  traders  the  sheep  upon  whom 
they  preyed.  Bnt  terrible  was  the  revenge 
which  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  take 


1 Ranke,  Ref.,  L p.  343.  * Id.,  L p.  343.  * Id.,  i.  p.  223. 


upon  their  despoilers.  When  their  mounted 
train-bands  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  Nu- 
remberg the  tenants  of  every  castle  trembled 
and  grew  pale.  The  brave  Nurembergers  swept 
the  country  far  and  wide.  They  scaled  the 
lofty  crags,  swarmed  over  the  tottering  walls, 
and  burned  or  massacred  the  robbers  in  their 
dens.  Noble  birth  was  then  of  no  avail ; knight- 
ly prowess  awoke  no  pity ; the  castle  was  made 
the  smouldering  grave  of  its  owners.  Yet  the 
knights  would  soon  again  renew  their  strong- 
holds, and  once  more  revive  this  perpetual  civil 
war.  Every  part  of  Germany  was  desolated  by 
the  ruthless  strife. 

Above  the  knights  were  the  princes  and  elect- 
ors, who  preyed  upon  the  people  by  taxes  and 
heavy  contributions.  At  the  head  of  all  stood 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  seized  upon  what- 
ever he  could  get  by  force  or  fraud.  Yet  the 
influence  most  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many was  that  of  the  Italian  Church.  Rome 
ruled  over  Germany  with  a remorseless  sway. 
Heresy  was  punished  by  the  fierce  Dominicans 
with  torture  and  the  stake.  The  Church,  it  is 
estimated,  held  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  land, 
and  would  pay  no  taxes.  Every  church  was 
an  asylum  iu  which  murderers  and  malefactors 
found  a safe  refuge,  and  the  church  establish- 
ments in  the  rich  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the 
prosperous  citizens  as  fatal  to  the  public  peace. 
They  were  dens  of  thieves  and  assassins.  The 
characters  of  the  German  priests  and  monks, 
too,  were  often  vile  beyond  description,  and  the 
classic  satire  of  Erasmus  and  the  skillful  pencil 
of  Holbein  have  portrayed  only  an  outline  of 
their  crimes. 

Iu  such  a land  Luther  must  have  felt  that  he 
could  scarcely  hope  for  safety.  He  must  have 
foreseen,  as  he  took  his  irrevocable  step,  that 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  inquisition  and  the 
stake.  He  was  at  once  encountered  by  a host 
of  enemies.  Tetzel  declaimed  against  him  in 
coarse  invectives  as  a heretic  worthy  of  death.1 
Priests  and  professors,  the  nniversities  and  the 
pulpit,  united  in  his  condemnation.  He  was 
already  marked  out  by  his  enemies  as  the  vic- 
tim whose  blood  was  to  seal  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Yet  his  wonderful  intellect  in  this 
moment  of  danger  began  now  to  display  its  rare 
fertility.  He  wrote  incessantly  in  defense  of 
his  opinions ; his  treatises  spread  over  Germany ; 
and  very  soon  the  reform  tracts,  multiplied  by 
the  printing-press,  were  sold  and  distributed  in 
great  numbers  through  all  the  fairs  and  cities 
of  the  land.  The  German  intellect  awoke  with 
the  controversy,  and  all  true  Germans  began  to 
look  with  admiration  and  sympathy  upon  the 
brave  monk  who  had  ventured  to  defy  the  pow- 
er of  the  papal  court.  At  Rome,  meantime, 
nothing  was  less  thought  of  than  a schism  in 
the  Church.  Leo  was  at  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity. He  hod  just  dissolved  the  L&teran 
Council,  which  had  yielded  him  a ready  obe- 
dience ; his  cardinals  were  submissive ; he  was 
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the  most  powerful  and  fortunate  of  Popes.  F rom 
dull  and  priest-ridden  Germany  he  looked  for 
no  trouble,  and  when  he  first  heard  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Luther  and  the  Dominicans 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a wrangle  of  barbarous  monks. 
The  fierce  storm  that  was  gathering  in  the 
north  was  scarcely  noticed  amidst  the  gay  ban- 
quets and  tasteful  revelries  of  Rome.  But  this 
could  not  continue  long.  It  was  soon  seen  by 
the  papal  courtiers  that  if  Luther  was  permitted 
to  write  and  live  a large  part  of  their  revenues 
would  be  cut  off  ? and  Leo  himself  felt  that  if 
he  allowed  his  dominion  over  purgatory  to  be 
called  in  question  he  must  soon  cease  to  adorn 
the  Vatican  or  subsidize  Lorenzo.  If  he  lost 
his  shadowy  El  Dorado  where  could  he  turn 
for  money  ? The  remedy  was  easy ; he  must 
silence  or  destroy  the  monk.  He  issued  a sum- 
mons (July,  1518)  for  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  sixty  days  to  answer  for  his  heresies  be- 
fore his  Inquisitor-General.  Soon  after,  as  he 
learned  the  extent  of  his  danger,  he  sent  orders 
to  his  legate  in  Germany  to  have  the  monk 
seized  and  brought  to  the  Holy  City. 

If  this  arrogant  decree  had  been  executed 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  must  have 
been  Luther’s  fate.  He  must  have  pined  away 
in  some  Roman  dungeon,  have  perished  under 
torture,  or  have  sunk,  like  the  offending  car- 
dinals, beneath  the  slow  effect  of  secret  poison. 
The  insignificant  monk  would  have  proved  an 
easy  victim  to  the  experts  of  Rome.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  reformer,  all  Germany  was  now 
become  his  friend.  In  a few  brief  months 
he  had  become  a hero.  Never  was  there  so 
sudden  a rise  to  influence  and  renown.  His 
name  was  already  famous  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Alps;  scholars  and  princes  wrote  to  him 
words  of  encouragement ; the  common  people 
followed  him  as  their  leader;  and  the  great 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  most  potent  of  the 
German  princes,  was  the  open  patron  of  the 
eloquent  monk.  Germany  was  resolved  that 
its  honest  thinker  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
evil  arts  of  Rome;  and  Leo,  obliged  to  em- 
ploy milder  expedients  to  enforce  his  authori- 
ty, consented  that  his  chief  adversary  should  bo 
permitted  to  defend  his  opinions  before  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  at  Augsburg.  It  was  Luther’s 
first  great  victory. 

Still,  however,  he  was  in  imminent  danger. 
If  Germany  was  on  his  side,  yet  all  the  Italian 
Germans  were  more  than  ever  eager  for  his 
destniction.  The  corrupt  priests,  the  dissolute 
monks,  the  fierce  Dominicans,  the  Pope,  the 
Church,  even  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  were 
arrayed  against  the  true-hearted  monk.  He 
lived  in  the  constant  presence  of  death.  Yet 
his  spiritual  agonies  were  no  doubt  to  Luther 
more  intolerable  than  any  physical  danger ; for 
he  was  still  only  a searcher  after  truth.  His 
nights  and  days  were  passed  in  an  eager  study 
of  the  Scriptures;  he  moved  slowly  onward 
through  an  infinite  course  of  mental  improve- 
ment ; he  was  forced  to  snatch  the  jewels  of 
faith  from  the  dim  caverns  of  superstition ; he 


groped  his  way  painfully  toward  the  light. 
Yet  so  admirable  was  the  disposition  of  this 
renowned  reformer  that  through  all  his  dan- 
gers he  was  always  hopeful,  often  joyous  and 
gay.  Sickness,  pain,  mental  or  physical  ter- 
rors could  never  deprive  his  gallant  nature  of 
its  hidden  stores  of  joy  and  peace.  His  clear 
voice  often  rose  high  in  song  or  hymn ; he  was 
often  the  gay  and  cheerful  companion,  always 
the  tender  friend ; his  lute  often  sounded  cheer- 
fully in  still  nights  at  Wittenberg  or  Wartburg ; 
and  his  love  for  poetry  and  letters  soothed  many 
an  hour  he  was  enabled  to  win  from  his  weary 
labors.  Compared  with  his  persecutor,  Leo, 
Luther’s  was  by  far  the  happier  life.  His  joys 
were  pure,  his  impulses  noble,  his  conscience 
stainless ; while  Leo  strove  to  find  his  joy  in 
coarse  buffoonery  and  guilty  revels,  in  outward 
magnificence  and  idle  glitter. 

There  now  began  a series  of  wonderful  intel- 
lectual tournaments,  the  successors  of  the  bru- 
tal encounters  of  chivalry  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  the  true  knight,  Luther,  beat  down  his 
pagan  assailants  with  the  iron  mace  of  truth.1 
It  had  become  the  custom  In  Germany  for 
scholars  to  dispute  before  splendid  audiences 
abstruse  questions  of  philosophy  and  learning ; 
but  the  questions  which  Luther  discussed  wrerc 
such  as  had  never  been  ventured  upon  before. 
Was  the  Pope  infallible  ? Could  he  save  a guilty 
soul?  Could  not  even  councils  err?  Was  not 
Huss  a true  martyr?  Knights,  princes,  em- 
perors, gathered  round  the  pale,  sad  monk  as 
he  discussed  these  daring  themes,  heard  with 
a strange  awe  his  eloquent  argument  which 
they  scarcely  understood,  and  were  still  in 
doubt  whether  to  accept  him  as  a leader  or  to 
bind  him  to  the  stake.  The  first  of  these  noted 
encounters  occurred  (1518)  at  Augsburg,  where 
the  graceful  Cardinal  Cajetan,  fresh  from  the 
Attic  atmosphere  of  Home,  came  to  subdue  the 
barbarous  German  by  force  or  fraud.  Luther 
came  to  the  hostile  city  full  of  fears  of  the 
subtlety  of  his  polished  opponent.*  lie  felt 
that  it  was  by  no  means  incredible  that  the 
Cardinal  was  commissioned  to  s$ize  him  and 
carry  him  to  a Roman  prison ; he  knew  that 
Maximilian,  who  was  still  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  Pope 
by  his  surrender.  Yet  so  poor  and  humble 
was  this  object  of  the  enmity  of  prelates  and 
rulers  that  Luther  was  obliged  to  beg  his  way 
to  Augsburg.  Sick,  faint,  dressed  in  a bor- 
rowed cowl,  his  frame  gaunt  and  thin,  his 
wild  eyes  glittering  with  supernatural  fire,  the 
monk  entered  the  city.  The  people  crowded 
to  see  him  pass ; he  was  protected  by  a safe- 
conduct  from  Maximilian  and  the  patronage 
of  Elector  Frederick ; and  he  met  the  Cardinal 
boldly.  Yet  it  was  hardly  an  equal  encount- 
er; for  Luther  was  sick,  faint,  poor,  and  in 
peril  of  his  life,  while  Cajetan,  in  the  glow  of 
wealth  and  power,  was  the  legate  and  repre- 
sentative of  infallible  Rome.  At  first,  in  sev- 
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cral  interviews,  the  Cardinal  consented  to  argue, 
hat  when  Luther  completely  confused  and  over- 
threw him,  the  enraged  combatant,  with  a false 
and  meaning  smile,  commanded  the  monk  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Lu- 
ther soon  after  fled  from  Augsburg,  conscious 
that  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Leo,  in  November,  issued  his  bull 
declaring  his  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and 
the  monk  replied,  with  bold  menaces,  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Pope  to  the  decision  of  a council 
of  the  Church. 

Maximilian  died,  and  an  interregnum  fol- 
lowed, during  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  be- 
came the  ruler  of  Germany.  Safe  in  his  pro- 
tection the  monk  continued  to  write,  to  preach, 
to  advance  in  religious  knowledge ; and  a wild 
excitement  arose  throughout  the  land.  Me- 
la neb thon  joined  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  a young 
man  of  twenty,  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his 
time,  and  the  two  friends  pursued  their  studies 
and  their  ^ar  against  the  Pope  together.  But 
a second  grand  intellectual  tournament  soon 
summoned  the  knight-errant  of  religious  liberty 
to  buckle  on  his  armor.  It  was  at  Leipsic,  a 
city  devoted  to  the  Papacy,  that  Luther  was  to 
defend  the  Reformation.1  His  chief  opponent 
was  Eck  or  Eccius,  a German  priest,  learned, 
eloquent,  ambitious,  corrupt,  and  eager  to  win 
the  favor  of  his  master  at  Rome.  He  had  as- 
sailed the  opinions  of  Carlstadt,  one  of  Lather’s 
associates  at  Wittenberg,  and  now  the  reform- 
er was  to  appear  in  defense  of  his  friend.  The 
Leipsic  university  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  reform,  and  Eck  rejoiced  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  eloquence  and 
learning  in  the  midst  of  the  most  Catholic  city 
of  Germany.  It  was  whispered  that  Eck  was 
too  fond  of  Bavarian  beer,  and  that  his  morals 
were  far  from  purity ; yet  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  students  and  professors  of  Leipsic  with  joy 
and  proud  congratulations  as  the  invincible 
champion  of  tbe  Church. 

Soon  the  Wittenbergers  appeared,  riding  in 
low,  open  wagons  to  the  hostile  city,  in  the  pleas- 
ant month  of  June.  Carlstadt  came  first,  then 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  then  the  young  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  a student  and  rector  of  Witten- 
berg, and  then  a throng  of  other  students,  most 
of  them  on  foot  and  armed  with  halberds,  battle- 
axes,  and  spears,  to  defend  themselves  or  their 
professors  in  cose  of  attack ; and  it  was  noticed 
as  a mark  of  unusual  discourtesy  that  none  of 
the  Leipsic  collegians  or  teachers  came  oat  to 
meet  their  literaiy  rivals.  Yet  every  necessary 
preparation  had  been  made  by  the  good-natured 
Duke  George  for  tbe  mental  combat.  A spa- 
cious hall  in  the  castle,  hung  with  tapestry  and 
provided  with  two  pulpits  for  the  speakers  and 
seats  for  a large  audience,  was  arranged  for  the 
occasion;  and  the  proceedings  opened  with  a 
solemn  mass.  A noble  and  splendid  audience 
filled  the  room.*  The  interest  wa9  intense; 
the  champions,  the  most  renowned  theologians 


> Wilch,  xxir.  p.  434  * Id.,  xxiv.  p.  434-437. 


in  Germany ; their  subject,  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  papal  power  at  Rome.1  Carlstadt 
commenced  the  argument,  but  in  a few  days 
he  was  completely  discomfited  by  his  practiced 
opponent.  The  Wittenbergers  were  covered 
with  confusion.  Eck's  loud  voice,  tall,  muscu- 
lar figure,  violent  gestures,  quick  retort,  and 
ready  learning  seemed  to  carry  him  over  the 
field  invincible.  But  on  the  4th  of  July,,  a day 
memorable  for  another  reform,  the  interest  was 
redoubled  as  Martin  Luther  rose.  He  was  Of 
middle  size,  and  60  thin  as  to  seem  almost  flesh- 
less. His  voice  was  weak  compared  to  that  of 
his  opponent;  his  bearing  mild  and  modest. 
But  he  was  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year ; his 
intellect,  worn  by  many  toils  and  ceaseless  labor, 
was  in  its  full  vigor ; and  his  eager  search  after 
truth  had  givea  him  a strength  and  novelty  of 
thought  that  no  intellect  of  the  time  could  equal. 
He  ascended  the  platform  with  joy,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  the  fond  lover  of  nature  carried  a 
nosegay  in  his  hand.  Luther,  at  once  neglect- 
ing all  minor  topics,  assailed  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  With  perfect  self-command  he  ruled 
his  audience  at  will,  and  princes  and  professors 
listened  with  awe  and  almost  terror  as  they 
heard  the  daring  novelty  of  his  argument 
From  denying  the  authority  of  the  Pope  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
council ; he  unfolded  with  eloquent  candor  the 
long  train  of  progressive  thought  through  whieh 
his  own  mind  had  just  passed ; to  the  horror  of 
all  true  Catholics,  he  suggested  that  Huss  might . 
have  been  a martyr.  The  audience  was  ap- 
palled ; Duke  George,  startled,  uttered  a loud 
imprecation.  The  discomfited  Eccius  ex- 
claimed, “Then,  reverend  father,  you  are  to 
me  as  a heathen  and  a publican.’* 

The  Wittenbergers  returned  in  safety  and 
triumph  to  their  college.  But  the  corrupt  na- 
ture of  Eck,  exasperated  by  Luther’s  bold  de- 
fiance, led  him  to  resolve  on  the  destruction  of 
his  opponent.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
that  the  brave  monk  should  meet  the  fate  of 
John  Huss  or  Jerome  of  Prague.  Eck,  like 
Luther,  was  a German  peasant’s  son  ;*  his  per- 
sistent malignity  now  decided  the  destiny  of  the 
Church.  He  hastened  to  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  passions  of  Leo  by  his  fierce  declamations 
against  Luther;  the  prudent  pontiff  seems  to 
have  been  forced  into  extreme  measures  by  the 
violence  of  the  corrupt  German ; and  Eck  re- 
turned to  Germany  armed  with  a papal  bull 
condemning  Luther’s  writings  to  the  flames,3 
and  commanding  him  to  recant  his  heresies 
within  sixty  days  or  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Church.  But  Luther  had  already  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Church  of  Rome  forever.  He  pro- 
claimed his  decision  by  a remarkable  act.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  1520,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  throng  of  students,  magistrates, 
and  persons  of  every  rank,  the  bold  monk  cast 
into  a blazing  fire,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 


* It  led  to  this.  » Ranke,  Ref.,  i.  p.  444 
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berg,  the  Pope’s  boll  and  a copy  of  the  papal 
decrees.  From  their  smouldering  ashes  sprang 
up  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 

Leo,  enraged  beyond  endurance,  now  issued 
the  bull  of  excommunication,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  Luther  was 
declared  accursed  of  God  and  man.  There  had 
been  a time  when  6uch  a sentence  would  have 
appalled  the  greatest  monarch  in  Christendom ; 
when  the  excommunicate  had  been  looked  upon 
by  all  men  with  horror  and  dread;  when  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  and 
was  held  as  an  outlaw  deserving  of  instant 
death.  But  to  Luther  no  such  fatal  conse- 
quences followed.  His  friends  gathered  around 
him  more  firmly  than  ever ; men  of  intellect  in 
every  land  acknowledged  his  greatness,  and 
Germany  rejoiced  in  the  fame  of  its  hero.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  man  than  that  he  escaped  death 
by  poison  or  assassination;  that  in  the  midst 
of  a land  of  anarchy  and  crime,  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies,  cut  off  from  the  Church,  ac- 
cursed by  the  Pope,  he  should  yet  have  been 
permitted  to  pursue  unmolested  his  career  of 
reform,  to  succeed  in  all  his  designs,  to  baffle 
all  his  foes,  and  finally  to  die  in  'peace,  sur- 
rounded by  his  loving  family,  in  the  very  town 
where  he  was  born.  Another  mighty  foe  had 
now  suddenly  started  up  as  if  to  complete  Lu- 
ther's ruin.  Charles  V.  had  become  Emper- 
or of  Germany.  He  was  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty, cold,  grave,  sickly,  unscrupulous;  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  remorseless  school  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  was  the  most  devoted  servant 
of  the  Church.  To  Charles  Leo  now  appealed 
for  aid  against  the  arch-heretic,  and  the  young 
monarch  summoned ; Luther  before  him  at  the 
famous  Diet  of  Worms.”1 

Far  and  wide  over  Germany  spread  the  Hews 
that  the  reformer  had  been  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  all  men  believed  that  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  was  at  hand.  Every  eye  was 
turned  upon  the  humble  monk.  The  peasant’s 
son  was  about  to  stand  before  princes,  and  ev- 
ery true  German  heart  wanned  with  love  and 
pity  for  him,  who  seemed  certain  to  fall  before 
his  mighty  foes.  Luther’s  friends  6trove  to 
prevent  him  from  venturing  within  the  hostile 
city.  “You  will  be  another  Huss!”  they  ex- 
claimed.* They  suggested  the  subtle  cruelty 
of  the  Italians  and  the  implacable  enmity  of 
the  priests.  But  Luther  seemed  urged  on  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  go  to  Worms  and  plead 
his  cause  before  the  Emperor,  the  princes,  Eu- 
rope, and  all  coming  ages.  “I  would  go,”  he 
cried,  “though  my  enemies  had  raised  a wall 
of  fire  between  Eisenach  and  Worms  reaching 
to  the  skies !”  “ I will  be  there,”  he  said  again, 
“ though  as  many  demons  surround  me  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses!”  In  his 


1 Walch,  xxiv.  p.  459.  Audio,  iL  p.  101,  and  Mich- 
elet chiefly  follow  Walch. 

* Walch,  xxiv.  p.  460.  Seine  gute  Freunde  rlethen 
ihm  von  der  Eracheinung  ab  and  steilen  Ihm  Bussens 
Exempel  tot. 


rapt,  half-inspired  state  he  believed  that  Sa- 
tan and  his  angels  had  encompassed  him  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  that  their  chief  object  was  to  pre- 
vent his  reaching  the  city.  It  is  certain  that 
all  the  evil  passions,  eveiy  corrupt  desire,  every 
immoral  impulse  of  the  age  hung  like  raging 
demons  over  the  path  of  the  reformer.1 

Never  was  there  a more  memorable  journey 
than  that  of  Lather  over  the  heart  of  Germany, 
from  Wittenberg  to  Worms.  It  was  Daniel 
going  to  the  lion's  den ; it  was  a hero  traveling 
to  his  doom;  it  was  the  successful  champion 
of  many  an  intellectual  tournament  couching 
his  gallant  lance  against  the  citadel  of  his  foes. 
It  was  spring,  and  the  early  leaves  and  flowers 
were  clustering  around  the  pleasant  paths  of 
Germany.  Sturm,  the  Emperor's  herald,  ap- 
peared at  Wittenberg,  and  said,  “Master  Lu- 
ther, are  you  ready?”  The  monk  assented 
cheerfully,  and  at  once  set  out.  He  traveled 
in  a very  different  way  from  that  in  which  he 
had  entered  Augsburg  two  years  bjfore,  beg- 
ging his  subsistence  from  town  to  town.  Now 
he  was  the  renowned  champion  of  a new  Ger- 
many ; the  harbinger  of  a brighter  era.  The 
herald,  clothed  in  gay  attire,  rode  before  him. 
Luther  followed  in  a low  wagon  or  chariot,  ac- 
companied by  several  friends.  By  his  side  was 
the  learned  Doctor  of  Law's,  Schurf,  his  legal 
adviser,  and  several  theologians.  As  he  passed 
the  population  of  the  cities  came  out  to  meet 
him ; princes  and  nobles  greeted  him  on  every 
hand,  and  pressed  money  upon  him  to  pay  his 
extraordinary  expenses;  even  hostile  Leipsic 
offered  him  as  a pledge  of  hospitality  a draught 
of  rare  wine ; at  Weimar  the  good  Duke  forced 
gold  upon  him ; at  various  places  he  was  forced 
to  preach  before  immense  congregations.  Yet 
in  every  city  he  saw  posted  in  the  public  streets 
the  bull  condemning  his  writings  to  the  flames. 
He  paused  a while  at  Erfurth,  and  wept  as  he 
revisited  his  little  cell,  with  its  solitary  table  and 
small  garden,  and  remembered  the  wild  July 
morning  when  the  angry  lightning-flash  had 
won  him  from  the  world.*  lie  passed  through 
Eisenach,  was  taken  very  ill  there,  and  had 
nearly  died  in  the  town  where,  a beggar-child, 
thirty  years  before,  he  sung  his  mournful  melo- 
dies from  door  to  door.  He  saw  his  relatives 
from  Mansfield,  his  peasant  family,  and  parted 
in  tears  from  the  well-known  scenes.  And  thus, 
as  if  to  prepare  him  for  his  doom,  or  to  arm 
him  for  the  fight,  in  this  memorable  journey, 
Luther's  vivid  mind  must  have  pictured  to  it- 
self a perfect  outline  of  his  by-gone  life. 

On  the  16th  of  April  Luther  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  towers  of  Worms.  The  fiery  furnace 
lay  before  him.*  He  firmly  believed  that  he 
was  going  to  his  death,  but  his  only  fear  was 
that  his  cause  might  perish  with  him.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that,  as  he  saw  the  city  afar  off, 
Luther  rose  up  in  his  chariot  and  sang,  in  a res- 

1 Walch,  xxiv.  p.  462. 

3 Audin,  ii.  p.  101-105.  He  “railed  at  monks  and 
priests  on  bis  way,”  says  Audio. 

» Welch,  xxiv.  p.  468. 
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osant  voice,  a noble  hymn  which  he  had  com- 
posed on  the  way, 44  God,  our  strong  tower  and 
defense,  our  help  in  every  need.  ” It  is  a poet- 
ical thought ; it  stirs  the  fancy  as  we  narrate 
it.  The  venerable  city  of  Worms  was  now 
thronged  with  all  the  great  and  powerful  of 
Germany:  the  Emperor,  the  bishops,  the  papal 
legate,  the  princes,  and  a host  of  armed  men, 
citizens,  and  priests.  As  the  monk  approached 
in  his  wagon  he  was  met  by  a wild  enthusiasm 
greater  than  ever  princes  or  bishops  had  awak- 
ened. He  was  surrounded  by  throngs  of  peo- 
ple ; the  roofs  of  the  houses  wore  covered  with 
eager  spectators;  his  pale,  worn  countenance 
most  have  been  brightened  by  a sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  triumph  as  he  felt  that  the  peo- 
ple were  his  friends.1 *  He  was  taken  to  the 
lodgings  prepared  for  him  by  the  careful  Elect- 
or Frederick;  but  even  there  he  could  have 
found  little  repose  from  the  constant  throng  of 
visitors  of  high  rank  who  pressed  in  to  seo  him 
and  cheer  him  with  encouraging  words. 

The  next  day  toward  evening  the  setting  sun 
flashed  bis  last  rays  through  the  great  hall  at 
Worms  over  an  assemblage  of  the  Emperor 
and  princes  of  Germany.  On  a throne  of  state, 
clothed  in  regal  robes,  a collar  of  pearls  around 
his  neck,  the  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
glittering  on  his  breast,  sat  the  youthful  and 
impassive  Charles.  Every  eye  in  the  splendid 
assembly  had  been  turned  with  eager  interest 
to  his  grave,  young  face,  for  to  his  narrow  in- 
tellect was  committed  the  decision  of  a cause 
that  involved  the  destiny  of  ages.  On  his  right 
sat  a dignified  array  of  the  electoral  bishops 
of  the  empire.8  Each  was  a lesser  pope,  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  lord,  the  firm  opponent 
of  heresy,  the  persecutor  of  the  just.  The 
bishops  in  gorgeous  attire,  their  red  and  blue 
robes  bordered  with  ermine,  with  all  the  im- 
posing decorations  of  their  order,  assumed  the 
highest  places  next  to  their  imperial  lord.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  Emperor  the  temporal 
electors,  mighty  warriors,  and  imperious  rulers 
had  their  seat.  They,  too,  wore  robes  bordered 
with  ermine,  and  glittered  with  diamonds  and 
rabies ; but  the  lustre  of  their  almost  regal  pow- 
er and  ancient  state  was  more  imposing  than 
any  external  pomp.  Among  them  was  seen  the 
calm,  firm  countenance  of  Frederick,  Elector 
of  Saxony.  On  lower  seats  were  gathered  six 
hundred  princes,  lords,  and  prelates.  There 
were  fierce  Dominicans  from  Spain,  with  dark, 
menacing  eyes,  the  sworn  extirpators  of  here- 
sy.* There  were  brave  German  knights,  re- 
nowned for  valiant  or  cruel  deeds,  seamed  with 
the  scars  of  battle.  There  were  jurisconsults 
in  black ; monks  with  cowl  and  shaven  heads ; 

1 Walch,  xxiv.  p.  463;  xv.  p.  8192.  Luther's  own 

tccoont  of  his  Journey. 

3 See  list  of  persons  at  the  Diet  Walch,  rr.  p. 

2227. 

1 The  Spaniards  always  boasted  that  there  was  no 

heretic  in  all  Spain.  See  Muerte  de  Diaz,  Reformists 

Antjq.  Esp.,  vol.  xz.  When  Alfonso  Diaz  assassin- 

ated his  heretic  brother  his  countrymen  approved  the 
act 


abbots,  orators,  and  priests.  There  a mighty 
throng  of  all  whom  Germany  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  fear  and  to  obey  awaited  in  stem  ex- 
pectation the  approach  of  an  excommunicated 
monk.  But  the  spectacle  without  was  far  more 
imposing ; it  was  a triumph  of  the  mind.  Ev- 
ery roof,  tower,  or  convenient  place  was  cov- 
ered with  people  waiting  to  see  Luther  pass. 
A great  multitude  had  gathered  to  devour  with 
eager  eyes  the  form  and  features  of  one  whoso 
humble  brow  and  shaven  head  were  made  il- 
lustrious by  the  coronal  of  genius. 

So  dense  was  the  throng  that  Luther  was 
obliged  to  go  through  gardens  and  private  ways 
in  order  to  reach  the  Diet.  As  he  entered  the 
magnificent  assembly  he  heard  friendly  voices 
on  all  sides  bidding  him  God-speed.  He  pressed 
through  the  throng;  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor.  Eveiy  eye  was  turned  away 
from  Charles  and  fixed  upon  the  humble  monk ; 
he  seemed  confused  by  the  scrutiny  of  the 
princely  throng,  and  his  voice,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings began,  was  faint  and  low.  Little  was 
done  at  the  first  meeting ; Luther  was  required 
to  admit  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  writings 
published  under  his  name,  and  to  recant  his 
heresies.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  Schurf, 
he  asked  for  time  to  reply  to  the  demand.  The 
assembly  broke  up,  to  meet  again  the  next  day ; 
and  the  Emperor,  deceived  by  Luther's  modest 
bearing,  said  to  his  attendants:  “That  man 
will  never  make  me  a heretic."  In  his  old  age 
Charles  V.  was  suspected  of  having  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  reformer  whom  in  his  youth  he 
had  despised.  That  evening  Luther's  room 
was  again  filled  with  princes  and  nobles,  who 
came  to  press  his  hand  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  courageous  bearing.  He  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  sometimes  was  heard  play- 
ing upon  a lute.  But  the  next  afternoon,  about 
six  o'clock,  when  torches  had  been  lighted  in 
the  great  hall  and  flashed  upon  the  glittering 
jewels  and  stern  countenances  of  the  assembled  * 
diet,  Luther  arose,  in  the  conscious  pride  of 
commanding  eloquence  and  a just  cause,  to  de- 
fend the  Reformation.  He  was  assailed  and 
interrupted  by  the  constant  assaults  of  his  op- 
ponents ; he  replied  to  every  charge  with  vigor 
and  acuteness ; he  spoke  with  a full  flow'  of  lan- 
guage, whether  in  German  or  Latin. 1 44  Martin 
Luther,”  said  the  imperial  counselor,  “ yester- 
day you  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  these 
books.  Do  you  now  retract  or  disown  them  ?” 
Luther  fixed  his  inspired  eyes  upon  the  Em- 
peror and  the  long  array  of  dignitaries  around 
him,  and  replied:*  “Most  serene  Emperor,  il- 
lustrious Princes,  most  clement  Lords,  I claim 
your  benevolence.  If  in  my  reply  I do  not  use 
the  just  ceremonial  of  a court,  pardon  me,  for  I 
am  not  familiar  with  its  usages.  I am  but  a 
poor  monk,  a child  of  the  cell,  and  I have  la- 
bored only  for  the  glory  of  God.”  For  two 
hours  he  spoke  upon  conscience  and  its  priv- 
ileges, of  its  superiority  to  the  claims  of  Popes 

r— — — “ 
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or  councils,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  as- 
sembly listened  with  eager  interest  to  his  won- 
derful voice  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  natural  ca- 
dences, reflecting  the  varied  novelty  of  his 
thoughts.  The  honest  German  princes  heard 
with  pride  and  joy  an  eloquence  which  they 
could  scarcely  understand.  Erick  of  Bruns- 
wick sent  him  a tankard  of  wine  through  the 
press  of  the  crowd.1  “ How  well  did  our  Doc- 
tor Luther  speak  to-day  !”  said  the  calm  Elector 
Frederick,  in  a moment  of  unusual  enthusiasm. 
But  to  the  Emperor  and  his  papal  followers 
Luther  had  spoken  in  vain.  They  said  the 
monk  was  imbecile ; they  did  not  know  what 
he  meant  when  he  appealed  to  conscience  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  Meantime  the 
torches  were  burning  low  in  the  great  hall,  and 
night  gathered  around  the  assembly.  Luther’s 
enemies  pressed  upon  him  with  new  violence ; 
they  commanded  him  to  retract  his  heresies  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church ; they 
threatened  him  with  the  punishment  of  the 
heretic.  Then  the  reformer,  once  more  con- 
fronting the  hostile  Emperor,  the  persecuting 
bishops,  the  frowning  Spaniards,  and  the  papal 
priests,  said,  in  a bold  and  resonant  voice : 
“ Unless,  your  Majesty,  I am  convinced  by  the 
plain  words  of  the  Scriptures  I can  retract  no- 
thing. God  be  my  help.  Here  I take  my 
stand.”* 

It  was  the  voice  of  awakening  reason ; the 
bugle-note  of  modern  reform.  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  martyrs  and  the  apostles  had  that 
noble  sound  been  heard.  Never  had  the  right 
of  private  judgment  been  so  generously  asserted ; 
never  had  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  conscience 
been  so  distinctly  proclaimed.  Luther’s  bold 
words  have  since  that  time  been  ever  on  the 
lips  of  good,  great  men.  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer  repeated  them  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

# Hampden  and  Sydney  followed  in  his  path. 
The  freemen  of  Holland  and  America  caught 
the  brave  idea.  The  countless  victims  of  the 
inquisition,  the  martyred  foes  of  tyranny,  the 
men  who  died  for  human  liberty  at  Gettysburg, 
as  well  as  the  men  who  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  a 
Warren  or  a Lincoln,  have  said  in  their  hearts 
as  they  resolved  on  their  path  of  duty,  “ God  be 
my  help.  Here  I take  my  stand.” 

Luther  left  the  assembly  resolved  never  to 
enter  it  again.  He  was  now  in  great  danger 
of  his  life.  The  Spaniards  had  hissed  him  as 
he  left  the  diet ; he  heard  that  the  papal  agents 
were  urging  the  Emperor  to  violate  his  safe-con- 
duct  and  try  him  for  his  heresy.  Nor  would 
Charles  have  hesitated  a moment  to  destroy  the 
reformer  and  gratify  the  Pope  had  he  not  been 
held  in  check  by  the  menacing  array  of  German 
princes  and  knights.  They  at  least  felt  that  it 
was  Germany,  not  Luther,  that  had  been  on 
trial  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  They  declared 
that  if  the  reformer  were  burned  all  the  German 


1 Audio,  if.  p.  129.  Ranke,  Bef.,  L p.583. 
* Ranke,  Ret,  i.  p.  830. 


princes  must  be  burned  with  him.1  The  knights 
and  the  peasants  formed  a secret  league  to  de- 
fend Luther,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers 
trembled  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  throng. 
He  was  suffered  to  leave  the  city  unharmed. 
A sentence  of  condemnation,  however,  was 
forced  through  the  assembly ; he  was  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  together  with  all 
his  friends  and  adherents ; his  works  ordered 
to  be  burned ; and  a severe  censorship  of  the 
press  was  established  to  prevent  the  publication 
in  future  of  any  heretical  writings.  But  Luther 
was  now  hidden  in  his  Patmos,  concealed  from 
friends  and  foes.*  As  he  was  traveling  cheer- 
fully toward  Wittenberg,  defiant  of  both  Em- 
peror and  Pope,  in  a thick  w'ood  near  Eisenach, 
he  was  set  upon  by  a band  of  armed  men  with 
visors  down,  who  carried  him  away  to  the  grim 
castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  a 
friendly  imprisonment  until  the  danger  was 
over.  It  was  a prudent  device  of  the  sagacious 
Elector  Frederick. 

Once  more,  in  December,  1521,  Rome  re- 
joiced over  the  death  of  a Pope ; once  more  the 
Cardinal  Camerlengo  had  risen  from  his  bended 
knees  to  proclaim  the  certainty  of  the  event. 
Again  the  great  bell  on  the  Capitol  tolled  heav- 
ily, and  riot  and  disorder  reigned  in  the  sacred 
city.  Leo  was  dead.  An  inscrutable  mystery 
hangs  over  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
still  in  doubt  whether  the  poisonous  draught 
which  his  cardinals  had  prepared  for  him  in  the 
opening  of  his  reign  did  not  finally  reach  his 
lips.  His  people,  impoverished  by  his  excesses, 
exulted  in  his  death.  “ Oh,  Leo,”  they  cried, 
“you  came  in  like  a fox ; you  ruled  like  a lion ; 
you  died  like  a dog !”  Posterity  has  been  more 
favorable  to  his  memory,  and  men  of  intellect 
have  ever  looked  with  sympathy  upon  that 
graceful  pontiff  who  was  the  friend  of  Erasmus 
and  Raffaello,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  a less 
corrupt  atmosphere,  might  have  yielded  to  the 
reforms  of  Luther.  But  the  golden  age  of 
Leo  X.  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  period  when 
the  magnificent  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  be- 
gan swiftly  to  wane  before  the  rising  vigor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 


THE  TRAGEDIES  OP  A FEATH- 
ERED FAMILY. 

THE  other  morning  a cry  of  lamentation, 
loud  and  long,  broke  in  upon  the  self-im- 
posed quiet  of  my  early  hours,  to  my  instant 
excitement  and  vexation — for  I may  as  well 
confess  that  before  breakfast,  and  occasionally 
after  that  mollifying  meal,  I am  the  least  in 
the  world  cross,  or,  to  use  a word  that  sounds 
better,  nervous . 

This  time,  if  I did  not  “do  well”  to  be  start- 
led, there  was  at  all  events  a justifying  cause : 
“Oh,  mamma!  Dandy  Jim  is  dead  under  the 
big  cherry-tree!” 

Alas!  alas!  that  beautiful  little  Fuss-and- 


1 Ranke,  Ret,  i.  p.  838.  a Walch,  xv.  p.  2321. 
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Feathers,  so  saocy  on  ray  window-sill  the  even- 
ing before,  was  brought  in  cold  and  stiff,  the 
keen  eyes  closed,  the  pretty  “double-rose”  comb 
doll  and  drooping,  the  long,  flashing  plumes 
“sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust.” 

Dandy  Jim — so  called  because  the  most  fin- 
ished coxcomb  of  the  walk  that  ever  strutted 
before  admiring  pullets — was  a bantam  rooster, 
after  the  Seabright  persuasion.  He  was  re- 
markably small,  exquisitely  feathered  (black 
and  gold  and  green,  with  a thousand  bizarre 
penciling^),  and  so  full  of  conceit,  jaunty  capers, 
and  Beau  Brummel  airs,  that  from  the  first  he 
took  all  our  hearts  by  storm. 

But  the  little  fellow  was  doomed ! If  he 
ever  had  a serious  moment  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  an  impending  fate,  handed  down  to 
him  &a  an  heir-loom.  The  taint  of  violent  death 
larked  in  his  blood,  and  I doubt  not  lay  at  the 
root  of  every  precious  pin-feather  that  padded 
his  plump  body.  And  yet,  for  all,  to  think  how 
dashingly  he  carried  it  off! — how  he  crowed 
and  capered,  with  emblazoned  wings  coquet- 
ti&hly  drooped,  and  that  bright  banner  of  a tail, 
swaying  the  least  bit  to  the  left  for  very  vanity ! 
It  is  almost  as  provoking  as  sad  to  reflect  that 
while  our  coarse  denizens  of  the  poultry-yard, 
devoted  to  spit  or  gridiron,  live  on,  and,  like 
the  geese  in  the  ballad, 

“ Accumulate  much  grease,  eating  corn,  eating  com !" 

this  pet  of  the  parterre,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  merry  and  multiply  his  prettinesses,  must 
needs  fall  or  fly  from  his  roost,  and  die  of  no 
one  knows  what — not  so  much  as  a ruffled  feath- 
er to  declare  the  mystery.  Nothing  indeed  but, 
as  I said  before,  the  fatality  in  his  family. 

How  many  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer  may 
have  suffered  in  past  generations  I shrink  from 
even  surmising ; my  experience  dates  back  only 
so  far  as  Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline’s  grandfather, 
known  in  his  own  social  sphere  as  Billy. 

This  bantam  cock,  far  less  distinguished  for 
personal  brilliancy  than  his  fascinating  but 
somewhat  degenerate  grandson,  was  neverthe- 
less no  mean  example  of  that  fidelity,  pluck, 
and  gallantry  for  which  his  race  is  conspicuous 
among  all  the  feathered  peoples.  He  and  his 
little  white  hen,  Biddy — with  her  bright  coral 
comb,  ivory  bill,  and  one  tiny  black  feather  on 
her  left  wing — were  our  original  stock,  a pres- 
ent from  among  the  pet  chickens  of  a farm. 

This  conjngal  pair  roamed  the  Eden  of  a 
flower-garden  (under  the  rather  sentimental 
tradition  that  bantams  “ do  no  harm”)  like  an- 
other Adam  and  Eve,  all  constancy  and  conna- 
bi&l  content.  Billy  industriously  scratched  and 
called  his  pretty  mate  at  every  fresh  discovery 
of  grub  or  grain,  and  Biddy  as  punctually  re- 
warded his  exertions  by  the  evident  relish  with 
which  she  swallowed  each  pleasant  morsel.  But 
this  interesting  little  drama  of  wedded  bliss 
came  to  a sad  and  sadden  termination  one  mid- 
summer day.  Biddy  was  going  her  solitary 
rounds  in  the  accustomed  haunts ; no  cheerful 
call  saluted  her  willing  ears,  no  skillful  toes 


scattered  the  mellow  soil  on  every  side  that  she 
“weel  might  fare.”  Such  a state  of  things 
could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  alarmed  attention  of 
the  family.  For  three  days,  in  spite  of  search, 
conjecture,  and  inquiry,  no  trace  of  Billy.  Then 
we  learned  his  melancholy  fate : in  flying  upon 
or  over  the  well,  he  had  fallen  into  its  depths. 
Dead  and  dripping  he  was  pulled  up  in  the 
14  moss-covercd  bucket,”  and  laid  away  in  the 
orchard  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours. 

The  little  widow  consoled  herself  by 44  stealing” 
a nest,  cunningly  hid  between  rose-bushes  and 
a grape-vine  that  climbed  a western  wall. 
There  she  laid  five  delicate  white  eggs,  scarce 
larger  than  a pigeon’s,  and  in  due  course  of 
time,  which  means  just  three  weeks  and  a day, 
two  small  chicks  crowned  her  patience  and  de- 
lighted her  friends.  One  was  pure  white,  the 
other  black  as  any  crow;  wonderfully  alert, 
quick-witted,  and  self-reliant,  although  such 
wee  mites  of  chickies.  The  usual  precaution- 
ary measures  were  taken : Mrs.  Biddy,  nerv- 
ously clucking,  every  feather  rustling  with  fussy 
importance,  anxious,  but  too  intelligent  to  be 
alarmed  at  our  interference,  was  installed  in  a 
slatted  box,  with  every  convenience  for  the  suc- 
cessful rearing  of  her  young  family.  Fresh 
“salt  hay,”  warm  feed,  pure  water  in  abund- 
ance, and  crisp,  tender  grass  up  to  her  very  front- 
door. What  more  could  hen-mother’s  heart 
desire  ? — unless,  indeed,  the  free  range  of  the 
garden,  and  that  was  allowed  her  after  the  first 
week  of  precarious  chickenliood. 

Now  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Wise  Man  of 
our  family  we  should  never  have  known  that 
the  black  chick  was  a rooster,  and  the  white  one 
a hen ; and  we  were  the  more  indebted  to  him 
because  it  promised  us  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  first  pair,  for  the  black  male  bird  under- 
goes several  changes  and  additions  of  color  to 
his  sombre  plumage,  till  he  becomes  often  pos- 
itively brilliant.  This  little  couple  were  enter- 
ing upon  the  satisfactions  of  their  sixth  week, 
perhaps,  when  the  family  fatality  laid  low  their 
filial  hopes.  Whether  the  bereft  Biddy,  now 
that  her  maternal  duties  were  almost  ended,  was 
re-attacked  with  passionate  grief  for  her  lost 
lord,  or  whether  “railway  accident”  claimed 
her,  in  common  with  so  many  victims,  does  not 
appear ; certain  it  is  that  for  one  mad  moment 
she  left  her  infants  and  walked  out  of  the  gar- 
den gate,  out  upon  the  iron  track  that  stretched 
its  cruel  length  miles  and  miles  up  and  down. 
Here,  with  dejected  deliberation,  she  strolled 
along,  pecking,  with  the  idle  stupefaction  of 
grief,  at  the  bits  of  coal  strewed  between  the 
44  sleepers.” 

Suddenly  a rush  as  of  a whirlwind — a mighty 
roar  and  clatter — a whizzing,  whirring  flash — 
a piercing  yell  from  the  engine — the  1.30  ex- 
press ! Alas,  poor  little  Biddy ! A tiny  hand- 
ful of  torn  white  feathers  just  outside  the  rail; 
and  in  a moment  all  is  quiet,  green,  drowsy 
noonday  as  before. 

A sad  story  to  tell  the  little  fellow,  who  from 
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his  school  windows  has  seen  the  train  dash  by, 
when  he  comes  home  in  the  boisterous  glee  of 
a country  school-boy.  I don't  know  whether 
you  will  appreciate  that  affectionate  forethought 
in  his  mother  which  prompted  her  to  forbid  any 
blabbing  of  the  news  until  he  had  voraciously 
enjoyed  his  dinner,  pie  and  all ; but  reflect  how 
severe  the  pangs  of  youthful  sorrow,  superadded 
to  those  of  an  empty  stomach ! The  orphaned 
chicks  peeped  loud  and  shrill  for  several  days 
after  this  calamity,  standing  around  in  chosen 
spots  of  lamentation  on  tip-toe,  with  necks  out- 
stretched ; and  then,  beautiful  to  see ! the  little 
white  44  hen"  took  her  black  brother  under  her 
wing,  so  to  speak,  and  played  mother  to  him, 
scratching,  picking,  and  calling  him  at  every 
step.  The  Wise  Man  was  duly  apprised  of  this 
phenomenon.  He  took  an  early  observation. 
44  It  was  a pretty  conceit  of  yours,  my  dear,  that 
4 playing  mother'  fancy ; but  the  fact  is,  plainly 
(strange  I should  have  made  6uch  an  absurd 
mistake!),  that  the  white  chick  is  the  rooster, 
and  the  black  one  the  hen.  See,  now,  as  they 
run  together,  how  quickly  the  little  hen  responds 
to  his  call,  and  how  dependent  Bhe  is  upon  him ! " 

Our  Wise  Man’s  infallibility  being  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  that  of  the  44  lady  from  Phila- 
delphia," we  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  above 
oracle,  and  transferred  our  sympathies  accord- 
ingly. Finding  our  consolation  for  the  loss  of  their 
parents  in  the  daily  development  of  these  young 
innocents  and  their  mutual  loves,  we  gradually 
became  reconciled  to  their  sudden  change  of  sex, 
and  to  the  even  more  awkward  change  of  names. 

To  what  lengths  embittered  discussion  and 
divided  opinion  might  have  run  in  some  heret- 
ical households,  refusing  allegiance  to  either 
Wise  Man  or  Quaker  City  lady,  it  would  be 
more  painful  than  profitable  to  picture.  If, 
after  the  Oracle  had  spoken,  there  could  have 
been  a doubt  in  any  loyal  mind,  confirmation 
was  near  at  hand. 

On  the  — th  day  of  the  — th  month,  at  exact- 
ly twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  the  black  and 
white  chicks — being  both  in  the  middle  of  the 
path  on  this  side  of  the  grape-arbor,  and  conse- 
quently nearest  the  house — did,  then  and  there, 
at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  crow ! — 
a cracked,  creaking,  spasmodic  somersault  of 
sound,  doubly  discordant  as  it  issued  from  the 
two  distended  throats,  but  a genuine  44  crow" 
for  all  that.  This  mighty  effort,  involving  a new 
revelation,  came  near  upsetting  their  centres  of 
gravity,  and  quite  overturned  ours.  The  Wise 
Man,  who  was  at  the  moment  attaining  the  so- 
lution to  that  domestic  problem,  “What  be- 
comes of  the  pins  ?”  rushed  out  of  doors  in  such 
hopeless  hodge-podge  of  ideas  that  the  world  of 
husbands  must  forever  remain  the  poorer,  and 
44  pin-money"  remain  an  immutable  institution  1 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  simply  stared  at  each 
other  for  one  brief  second  of  vacuity,  and  then 
44  brought  down  the  house"  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. “All  our  pretty  chickens,"  “counted" 
after  the  manner  of  the  silly  milkmaid, 

41  Gone  at  one  fell  swoop  1" 


No  such  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  the  fra- 
ternal friends ; in  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
fowls  and  men,  they  continued  with  one  ac- 
cord to  grow  fat  and  feathery.  Tails,  long 
and  gracefully  curving,  imparted  elegance  to 
every  movement,  and  scarlet  head-gear  a dig- 
nity quite  martial.  The  44  White  Biddy"  was 
rechristened  Tippy ; although  henceforth  only 
a friend  and  brother,  nothing  could  exceed  his 
self-forgetful  devotion;  it  was  in  vain  you 
tempted  him,  alone,  with  yellow  grains  or  In- 
di&n-meal  stirabout — not  a morsel  would  he 
touch  till  by  impatient  calling,  and  busy  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  he  had  coaxed  his  shyer  chum 
to  the  treat. 

As  Billy  grew  older  his  traits  of  character 
were  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  his 
simple- hearted,  affectionate  brother.  Wliile 
the  one  was  the  universal  pet,  as  tame  as  the 
kittens  and  almost  as  accessible — taking  his 
daily  ride  on  the  Wise  Man’s  shoulder  as  he 
discussed  his  morning  pipe  under  the  grape- 
arbor,  saucily  pecking  his  mustaches,  or  even 
chasing  him  up  and  down  like  a playful  pup, 
when  wisdom  stooped  to  folly — no  endearments 
could  familiarize  the  other ; from  his  birth  he 
was  possessed  with  a wild,  defiant  hautevr  that 
repelled  every  advance,  and  yet  with  enough 
audacity  to  forbid  any  imputation  of  fear. 

It  is  painful  to  record  of  two  such  loving 
brothers  that  the  day  came  which  witnessed 
a bloody  battle  between  them.  But  nature, 
like  murder,  will  out ; and  in  this  case  it  came 
very  near  being  murder.  Tippy  was  rescued 
in  the  nick  of  time ; deject  and  wretched  enough 
— his  crowning  “roses"  bleeding,  his  beautiful, 
dazzling  whiteness  bedaubed  and  draggled.  I 
bore  him  from  the  field  of  combat  to  my  own 
chamber,  bathed  his  wounds,  refreshed  him  with 
sympathy  and  cold  water,  and  left  him  to  sor- 
rowful, but  I trust  not  altogether  hopeless  re- 
flection— his  little  lead-colored  toes  wrapped 
around  the  back  of  a chair.  Billy  doubtless 
rejoiced  in  his  victory,  but  with  such  measure 
of  meek  moderation  as  convinced  us  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair.  I think  it 
was  long  before  Tippy  recovered  from  this  shock 
to  his  profound  fraternal  sensibility ; forgiven, 
I am  sure  it  was,  at  once  and  freely.  The  out- 
ward signs  of  good-will  were  restored,  but  one 
could  see  a “difference;"  besides,  as  cunning 
little  mates  had  been  procured  for  each,  their 
paths  in  life  were  necessarily  more  and  more 
divergent. 

Another  spring,  and  brother  Billy  was  in- 
deed still  black,  but  exceeding  comely.  To 
increased  elegance  of  person  he  united  all  the 
indomitable  valor  and  pride  of  birth  peculiar  to 
the  African  bantam.  No  cock,  were  he  twice 
a Shanghai,  could  for  a moment  intimidate  this 
tiny  embodiment  of  pluck;  nay,  the  very  watch- 
dogs of  the  neighborhood,  who  at  one  mouthful 
could  have  crunched  his  strutting  majesty,  ran 
ignominiously  before  his  fierce  assaults.  Yon 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  bis  bravery 
was  quite  equaled  by  his  devotion  to  the  little 
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hens  who  followed  close  whithersoever  he  led 
bj  day,  and  nestled  in  a snug  row  on  either 
side  at  night.  Watchful,  tender,  and  true,  he 
was  in  all  respects  a model  head  of  a family. 

Bat  again  the  hereditary  fatality  must  step 
in— this  time  taking  a more  dread  shape  than 
heretofore.  On  a Sunday  afternoon,  peaceful 
and  lovely  as  all  Sunday  afternoons  ought  to 
be,  the  Wise  Man  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn, 
and  regaled  the  pet  banties  with  some  feed  of 
which  they  were  passionately  fond.  As  they 
flew  about  bis  knees,  scrambling  and  picking, 
Billy,  in  a sudden  impulse  of  greediness,  attack- 
ed his  brother ; but  he  was  promptly  41  shooed” 
into  apparent  tranquillity;  and  the  meal  over, 
they  were  both  playfully  driven  down  the  gar- 
den walk. 

What  was  our  astonishment  to  see  them, 
the  next  moment  run  furiously  at  one  another, 
clinching  in  deadly  combat ! Before  we  could 
speak  the  black  bantam  had  dealt  the  fatal  blow 
—his  spur  had  cleft  Tippy’s  comb— our  poor 
pet  rolled  over  once,  a slight  spasm  stirred  all 
ihe  snowy  mass,  and  he  was  dead ! 

Lest  you  should  too  hastily  condemn  this 
fraternal  homicide,  let  me  tell  you  of  a curious 
and  pitiful  circumstance : for  days  after  the 
fatal  result  of  his  passion  (as  unexpected  and 
f distressing  no  doubt  to  him  as  it  was  to  us), 

BiHy  would  leave  his  hens  and  go  to  the  very 
spot  where  Tippy  died,  and  stand  there,  wist- 
ful, lonely,  remorseful;  or  as  if,  missing  his 
life-long  companion,  he  instinctively  looked  for 
him  where  he  had  last  seen  him. 

I am  not  sure  there  were  not  some  tears  shed 
over  Tippy ; but  I am  sure  no  one  need  have 
been  ashamed  of  them. 

Billy  still  lives,  the  terror  of  intruders ; but 
since  his  brother’s  departure  somewhat  of  that 
gentle  spirit  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him — at 
least  in  regard  to  ns ; for  he  is  now  confiding 
and  approachable.  He  has  chosen  a window- 
sill whereupon  he  holds  gracious  audience  with 
the  household,  rapping  smartly  on  the  glass 
f when  his  own  imperious  appetite  and  the  wants 

^ of  his  family  have  not  been  duly  attended  to. 

This  is  his  favorite  feat  of  a winter’s  morning 
—as  he  refuses,  like  common  fowls,  to  wander 
abroad  on  an  empty  stomach ; if  the  sash  be 
indulgently  raised  he  will  not  hesitate  to  enter, 
no,  nor  to  invade  the  very  breakfast-table,  where 
his  preference  for  butter,  at  ita  present  high 
figure,  has  to  be  mildly  but  firmly  put  down. 

A closing  paragraph  or  two  must  introduce 
you  to  the  pretty  little  hens,  who,  as  befits  their 
sex  (or  did  befit  it  some  years  ago),  have  mod- 
estly remained  in  the  hack-ground. 

There’s  the  white  Biddy,  the  image  of  her 
ill-fated  grandmother,  even  to  the  tiny  black 
feather  in  the  left  wing ; and  the  black  Biddy, 
a little  round  ball  of  glossy  darkness ; the  pale 
yellow  hen,  flecked  with  creamy  tints,  penciled 
here  and  there  on  the  neck,  tail,  and  wings 
with  black;  the  old  Speck,  as  distinguished 
from  her  daughter,  young  Speck,  both  perfect 
beauties,  as  to  shape  and  plumage — especially 
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small,  with  heads  like  a partridge,  and  eyes 
keen  as  a flash — feathers  all  black,  curiously 
spangled  and  bordered  with  pale  gold,  overlap- 
ping with  exquisite  effect ; and  lastly,  the  dark 
yellow  hen,  who  has  black  feathers  in  her  tail. 

I wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  to 
chickens  (as  well  as  other  purely  domestic  fowls) 
the  peculiar  privilege  often  belongs  of  having 
two  of  the  very  best  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Heav- 
enly Father;  while  a little  boy  or  girl,  “bet- 
ter than  many”  chickens,  can  never  have  but 
one.  I confess  I never  thought  of  it  till  to- 
day. Do  you  give  it  up?  Mother,  of  course : 
veiy  many  chickens  have  two,  and  I think  it 
would  puzzle  even  the  Wise  Man  to  decide 
which  is  the  true  mother  of  the  chick — she  who 
lays  the  egg,  or  she  who  hatches  it. 

Now  darling  little  Dandy  Jim  was  one  of 
these  doubly-blessed;  he  had  two  mothers;  and 
if  it  had  taken  ten  instead  of  two  to  bring  him 
to  snch  perfection,  no  one  would  have  thought 
their  pains  thrown  away. 

Old  Speck  was  his  mother  No.  1 — there  was 
no  mistaking  that  exquisitely  proportioned  lit- 
tle egg,  different  from  all  the  rest,  white  and 
polished  as  alabaster.  White  Biddy  was  mo- 
ther No.  2,  for  she  cuddled  it  under  her  white 
downiness,  with  six  others,  till  it  hatched,  in  a 
nest  of  raw  cotton  made  in  a basket,  and  kept 
in  the  kitchen  for  warmth.  It  was  her  first 
brood,  early  in  the  season  called  Bpring — but 
alas ! for  the  snows  and  biting  winds. 

We  had  much  to  teach  her,  being  a giddy 
yoang  flirt,  capriciously  inclined  for  a week  to 
give  the  whole  thing  up  as  a very  unnecessary 
bore. 

But  the  Wise  Man  put  his  mind  to  the  case, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  do  the  same 
— I need  not  add,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  set- 
ting hens,  that  with  that  the  battle  was  won ; 
nothing  less  insignificant  than  an  earthquake 
would  have  moved  her.  And  the  day  she 
stepped  out  of  that  wadded  basket  with  her 
seven  little  ones — black,  yellow,  and  white — 
and  walked  straight  into  the  breakfast-room  to 
show  them  to  us,  could  there  hare  been  a pret- 
tier sight? 

The  Wise  Man  said  “No." 

V LUCY’S  CHOICE. 

L 

f\N  a bright  fair  day  in  April,  1854,  the  bark 
U Polfy,  400  tons  burden,  lay  at  her  wharf  in 
Nantucket  Harbor,  preparing  for  sea.  Huge 
piles  of  cordage,  heaps  of  spars,  harpoons,  blub- 
ber-spades and  knives,  empty  oil-barrels,  bar- 
rels of  water  and  of  salt  junk,  boxes  of  hard- 
tack, and  other  stores,  lay  around  or  were  being 
rapidly  stowed  aboard.  There  were  supplies 
for  years,  as  it  seemed.  And  all  would  be 
needed,  for  the  Polly  was  bound  for  the  arctic 
seas,  where,  amidst  snow  and  ice,  she  was  to 
cruise  for  whales  and  trust  to  Providence  for 
luck.  All  day  long  the  toilers  labored,  as  they 
had  for  many  days  before,  but  the  task  was 
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nearly  done.  And  when,  night  descending 
upon  the  town,  her  Captain  turned  to  go,  leav- 
ing the  greasy  tub  that  held  his  fortunes  to  the 
careful  watch,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said  to 
me  that  in  three  days  more  we  should  bid  the 
old  town  good-by  for  many  a long  month. 

Captain  John  Hoskins  was  an  old  friend  of 
my  father’s,  and  many  a trip  had  they  taken  to- 
gether in  former  days;  but  my  father’s  last 
voyage  was  over,  and  after  growing  gray  amidst 
wild  scenes  of  6tormy  seas  and  crashing  ice- 
bergs he  had  laid  him  down  peacefully  at  last, 
his  perils  ended,  his  rest  that  should  have  no 
end  begun.  I,  Abner  Skidmore,  inherited  the 
Captain’s  affection,  and  in  my  turn  had  bpcome 
his  shipmate.  His  home  and  my  mother’s — I 
was  her  only  child — were  almost  close  together, 
so  close  that  the  little  patches  belonging  to  each, 
and  where  grew  the  few  light  crops  possible  to 
be  raised  in  that  sterile  region,  nearly  touched. 
It  was  not  an  actually  lonely  spot,  but  there 
were  few  neighbors,  and  my  mother  was  glad 
enough  that  her  sister  and  her  sister’s  husband 
lived  with  her.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story,  however.  As  was  her  household  dur- 
ing my  father’s  long  absences  and  now  mine,  so 
was  the  Captain’s.  He  was  a widower,  and  he, 
too,  had  but  one  living  child,  a girl,  Lucy,  of 
whom  I have  much  to  tell.  She  is — well,  she 
was  then— just  eighteen.  I thought  her  an  an- 
gel. Her  aunt  and  guardian  didn’t,  I suppose, 
for  she  called  her  cross  names  sometimes,  which 
seemed  to  me  absolutely  wonderful.  That  pret- 
ty Lucy,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
and  golden  hair  and  delicately  rounded  figure, 
could  be  other  than  the  best  as  well  as  the  love- 
liest of  God’s  creatures  appeared  to  me  impos- 
sible. I knew  that  she  was  thus  excellent. 
Well,  for  that  matter,  I think  so  still ; for  I was 
in  love,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  am  not  cured 
of  that  complaint  yet.  Did  she  know  it  ? How 
could  I tell  ? Her  father’s  laughing  eyes  would 
often  rest  upon  us  when  we  were  together,  and 
I fancied  that  he  would  not  frown  upon  a match 
between  us ; nay,  I felt  so  sure  that  he  read  ray 
secret  that  I could  at  such  times  hardly  meet 
his  glance  without  a blush.  You  see,  we  were 
simple  people,  more  used  to  old  Neptune’s  ways 
than  those  of  women,  and  I the  simplest  of  them 
all.  On  that  April  evening,  in  fact,  I thought 
rather  bitterly  that  I had  been  an  absolute  fool. 
Here  was  I to  leave  her  in  three  days,  not  to 
return  perhaps  for  two  and  perhaps  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  had  never  yet  found  cour- 
age to  speak  plainly  to  my  dear  one  or  to  her 
father.  I dare  say  I showed  something  of  this 
uneasy,  mortified  feeling  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  two  cottages,  for  the  Captain  turned 
half  round  and  looked  at  me  with  a sort  of  in- 
quiring wonder.  Then  and  there  I made  up 
my  mind. 

“Captain  Hoskins,”  said  I,  abruptly,  “I 
want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“Why,  speak  away,  lad.  Something  par- 
ticular, I suppose,  to  be  called  speaking,  and 
different  from  conversing,  which  we’ve  been 


doing  more  or  less  all  day and  he  laughed 
heartily. 

“Yes;  something  that  I’ve  thought  of  for 
years.  If  Lucy — ” 

“ Ay ! the  wind’s  in  that  quarter,  is  it,  my 
lad?  Well,  I’ve  not  been  blind;  however, 
heave  ahead.” 

“ What  you  say  makes  it  easier  for  me,  and 
I am  very  grateful  May  I hope  that  if  she 
likes  me  well  enough  you  will  not  object  to  our 
marrying  some  day?  There,  Sir;  it’s  all  out, 
and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  I have  been  miserable 
long* enough,  keeping  my  secret.” 

“Abner,”  replied  the  Captain,  “so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  you  have  my  good-will  and  best 
wishes.  But  how  do  you  think  she  feels  about 
it?  You  say  if  she  likes  you  enough — you 
mean  loves  you  enough,  of  course  ?” 

“If  I dared  I would  say  that,”  I answered; 
“ but  I am  not  sure  of  it.” 

“ You’ve  never  asked  her?” 

“ Never.  How  could  I without  getting  your 
permission  ?” 

Quite  right,  lad ; young  people  ought  to 
have  some  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  old 
folks.  Though,  for  that  matter,  when  Lucy’s 
mother,  poor  dear,  and  I had  our  first  talk  I 
doubt  whether  her  father — but  that’s  no  mat- 
ter; you  have  acted  like  the  honest  young 
friend  I have  always  known  you  for.  When 
will  you  speak  to  her  ? It’s  as  well  to  sail  with 
an  easy  mind,  d’ye  see.” 

“ To-night,”  I replied,  manfully.  But  though 
there  was  no  uncertainty  in  my  tone,  I was  not 
altogether  easy  as  to  the  result.  There  was  a 
neighboring  family  named  Strong.  Jacob,  the 
eldest  son,  was,  like  ourselves,  a whaler,  and  a 
fine,  handsome,  open-hearted  fellow  as  any  one 
could  wish  to  see.  He  was  a very  frequent 
visitor,  not  only  at  the  Captain’s  house,  but  at 
my  mother’s;  and  I knew  that  he  admired 
Lucy,  to  say  the  least.  He  and  I were  friends, 
and  he  had  told  me  as  much.  There  might  be 
a possibility  that  he  was  more  favored  than  I; 
and  certainly  she  seemed  to  be  as  well  disposed 
toward  one  as  the  other,  though  I was  sure  of 
her  father.  Very  likely  he  might  fancy  that 
the  coast  was  clear,  for,  as  I have  said,  I had 
not  made  my  hopes  very  apparent  even  to  Lucy, 
and  not  at  all  to  him.  What  is  it,  stupidity,  or 
shyness,  or  blindness,  that  keeps  many  men  si- 
lent when  a word  would  secure  their  happiness? 
How  is  a girl  to  judge  between  a silent  lover 
and  one  that  compliments  and  pays  court  to 
her?  At  all  events,  not  another  sun  should 
rise  before  I knew  my  fate — not  the  best  frame 
of  mind  in  which  to  seek  it,  you  will  say. 

It  was  not  a very  propitious  circumstance 
that  when  the  Captain  and  I reached  his  house 
Jacob  was  there ; and  it  looked  rather  squally 
for  Lucy  to  run  out  at  one  door  of  the  parlor 
when  we  walked  in  at  another.  Jacob’s  face, 
too,  was  not  so  calm  as  usual.  He  was  flushed, 
nervous,  and  showed,  in  fact,  that  something 
had  happened.  There  passed  round  us  three, 
like  lightning,  a sort  of  questions  and  answers, 
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like  what  in  these  later  years  I should  call  an 
electric  telegraph  of  our  inmost  thoughts.  The 
Captain  seemed  struck  all  of  a heap. 

“Well,  Jacob,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  didn’t 
think  to  see  you  to-night;  but  you  are  wel- 
come, as  you  always  are.  What’s  gone  with 
Lucy?  Have  you  frightened  her  away,  or 
hare  we  ?” 

“Neither,  I hope,”  replied  Jacob.  “But  I 
came  orer.  Captain,  to  make  an  inquiry.  She 
couldn't  furnish  the  information,  and  so  I’m 
glad  you  hare  come.  You  may  be  able  to  tell 
me  what  I want  to  know.” 

“Captain — Jacob,”  I interrupted,  suddenly, 
“don't  let  me  be  in  the  way.  I wasn’t  going 
to  stay.  I'll  just  step  over  to  mother’s,  and  be 
back  in  an  hour  or  so.”  And,  stupid-like,  I 
was  gone  before  the  last  word  was  well  out  of 
my  month. 

Of  course  I knew  what  was  the  matter.  Ja- 
cob had  been  beforehand  with  me.  I had  lost 
ay  stake  before  I had  staked  it.  There  was 
so  more  use  in  striving  further  than  in  fishing 
§br  ropes  and  harpoons  carried  offby  lost  whales. 
4nd  yet  “ the  information”  was  not  given  to  him 
fitber ! What  he  had  confessed  to  her  I could 
taess,  but  it  didn't  look  as  if  she  had  respond- 
t&  with  any  confidences  of  her  own ! It  might 
>e— yes,  it  might  be,  that  I had  a chance ! 

Two  hours  passed;  they  seemed  like  two 
rears.  Then  I went  back  to  the  Captain’s.  I 
found  him  and  Lucy  and  Jacob  in  the  parlor 
together.  “ Abner,”  said  the  Captain,  the  mo- 
ment I entered,  “here’s  a worse  coil  than  I 
looked  for.  It  seems  that  Jacob  here  has  been 
pretty  much  like  yourself  iu  regard  to  Lucy. 
Now  I want  fair  play  in  this.  I love  you  both, 
for  good  lads,  and  you  don’t  need  be  told  how 
dear  Lucy  is  to  me.” 

Of  course  we  knew  it,  and  could  only  mur- 
mur our  belief.  “Now,”  he  continued,  “Ja- 
cob has  spoken  to  Lucy,  and  shers  given  him 
no  answer.  I’ve  told  her  what  you  have  said 
to  me,  and  I can  get  no  answer  either.  She 
likes  you  both,  and  that's  the  extent  of  it. 
Now  what  am  I to  do  ?” 

What  was  he  to  do  ? Neither  Jacob  nor  I 
could  tell.  The  Captain  was  clearly  vexed, 
tnd  as  for  Lucy,  she  looked  even  in  my  love- 
dimmed  eyes  rather  foolish.  We  were  all  si- 
lent. 

“Well,  then,  let’s  put  the  matter  into  ship- 
shape at  once,  ” said  her  father.  “ Now  yon  both 
love  her,  and  can’t  both  have  her.  That’s 
number  one.  She  don't  want  to  lose  you  both, 
and  would  have  taken  either,  if  t’other  hadn’t 
come  along.  That’s  number  two.  Neither  of 
you  wants  to  give  her  up.  That’s  number 
three.  And  when  I add  that  she  don’t  know 
her  own  mind,  and  ought  to  find  out,  that’s 
number  four,  and  all  told.” 

“Nay,  father,”  interposed  Lucy,  tearfully, 
“I  only  said  that  I wished  for  time  to  question 
my  own  heart.  I am  foolish  and  to  blame,  I 
know,  but  all  this  has  come  upon  me  suddenly, 
and  I was  not  prepared  for  it.  I am  sore” — 


and  here  her  voice  faltered — “ they  must  both 
think  me  fickle,  vain,  and  trifling.  But  I do 
not  mean  to  be  so.  I hope  they  will  forgive 
me,  and — and — think  of  me  no  more.”  And 
she  burst  into  a passion  of  tears,  greatly  to  her 
father’s  and  our  distress  and  embarrassment. 
Jacob  spoke  first. 

“Abner,”  said  he,  “you  and  I have  been 
fast  friends,  and  however  this  may  turn  out,  I 
for  one  would  have  us  remain  so.  Can  you 
shake  hands  like  a man  upon  that  ?” 

“ I can,  with  all  my  heart,”  I replied,  instant- 
ly, suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 

“Then,”  he  continued,  with  a quiet  smile, 
“some  of  the  difficulty  is  cleared  away.  Now 
listen,  all  three.  I confidently  hope  that  Lucy 
may  accept  mo  after  a while,  and  so  does  Ab- 
ner. Now  he's  off  on  a cruise,  and  I was  not 
going  to  sail  till  next  season,  as  you  all  know. 
I will  not  take  the  advantage  this  gives  me. 
No  man  on  earth  shall  say  that  I acted  un- 
fairly; and  I offer,  Captain  Hoskins,  to  join 
your  ship,  to  share  your  cruise  with  Abner ; 
and  when  we  both  return  we  will  once  more 
ask  Lucy  the  question  she  can  not  answer 
now.  Are  you  agreed,  Captain?  Are  you, 
Lucy  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  Captain,  “ I like  yon  all 
the  more  for  the  offer,  lad;  and  go  with  me 
you  shall.  Lucy  need  not  have  a word  to  say 
about  it;  in  fact,  I forbid  her.” 

“ But  I have,”  said  1.  “ I will  not  be  less 

generous  than  Jacob;  he  shall  not  leave  this 
port  in  ray  company.” 

“That,”  quietly  answered  the  Captain,  “is 
for  mo  to  decide.  Abner,  you’ve  signed  arti- 
cles; so  your  business  is  settled.  Jacob  will 
sign,  with  m6 — you  understand,  with  me ; and 
if  I choose  to  ship  him  aboard  the  Polly  I don't 
know  as  you’ve  got  to  be  consulted.  Nay,  not 
another  word.  Give  me  my  pipe  and  a jug  of 
cider,  Lucy.  The  whole  subject’s  laid  on  the 
table,  as  our  Congressman  would  say ; and  it  is 
not  to  be  lifted  till  the  Polly  sights  Nantucket 
Harbor  — maybe  this  time  two  years,  maybe 
less,  maybe  more.  You’ll  stay  supper,  lads, 
of  course.  Cheer  up,  my  lass ; your  trouble's 
over  for  a time.” 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  open  the  discussion 
again.  He  would  not  even  listen  to  a whisper 
from  her,  and  we  were  fain  to  be  content.  Nor 
that  night,  nor  next  day,  nor  the  next,  did  either 
of  us  recur  to  it. 

And  on  the  day  after  that — it  was  on  Wednes- 
day, the  twelfth  of  April — a group  of  women 
stood  on  the  wharf  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  watching  with  streaming  eyes  the  bark  Pol- 
ly as  she  was  working  her  way  out  to  sea. 

IL 

Life  on  a whale-ship  is  not  like  life  any  where 
else.  It  is  of  grease,  greasy.  The  Polly  was  an 
old  tub  whose  every  timber  was  soaked  with 
oil— oil  that  had  been  stowed  in  every  part  of 
her  except  among  the  ropes  and  spars  under 
decks  or  aloft,  and  would,  as  we  hoped,  be  so 
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again.  How  many  millions  of  cockroaches  we 
carried  Heaven  knows ; but  they  too  swarmed 
every  where — big  fellows,  too,  that  would  eat  a 
man’s  toe-nails  off  before  he  would  wake  out 
of  a snooze.  Rats,  too— huge,  ferocious- whisk- 
ered creatures,  that  would  look  at  you  as  if 
they  owned  the  ship ; and  fat — well  they  knew 
what  barrels  of  oil  were,  and  profited  by  the 
knowledge.  And,  what  with  grease,  and  cock- 
roaches, and  rats,  and  close  quarters,  the  cabin 
and  the  forecastle  weren’t  exactly  like  a lady’s 
parior,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  But  the 
whaler  combines  sport  with  profit,  and  can  put 
up  with  trifles.  This  is  how  the  Polly  was 
manned:  There  was  the  Captain,  and  three 
mates — myself  the  third.  Jacob  was  entered 
as  a supernumerary  on  shares,  which  made 
four.  There  were  four  boats,  and  conse- 
quently four  boats*  crews,  of  six  men  and  a 
steerer  each.  A couple  of  negroes  were  cook 
and  such,  and  two  boys  made  up  the  lot — 
thirty-seven  souls  in  all.  Of  these  the  officers 
and  steerere  were  Americans,  the  rest  a motley 
crowd  of  all  nationalities,  but  all  tolerably  ex- 
perienced hands. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  to  note  for  some 
weeks.  We  made  about  an  average  run,  and 
got  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  the  second  week  in  June. 
We  had  caught  a glimpse  of  a spouter,  hooked 
a blue  shark,  and  seen  icebergs  in  plenty,  get- 
ting more  and  more  numerous  as  we  drew  near- 
er the  arctic  seas,  which  were  our  cruising- 
ground.  I may  as  well  mention  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  we  never  spoke  of  Lucy,  at  least 
never  of  the  events  which  had  brought  Jacob 
and  I together.  It  was  a point  of  honor  with 
us,  yon  see. 

At  length  we  were  fairly  within  the  region 
of  snow  and  ice,  and  began  to  look  in  earnest 
for  fish.  We  were  lucky.  In  three  weeks  we 
had  captured  and  cut  up  five  whales  and  melted 
down  the  blubber.  On  Monday  of  the  fourth 
week,  at  ten  of  the  forenoon,  another  was  sight- 
ed three  miles  away  on  the  starboard  bow.  Not 
a moment  was  lost  in  manning  and  lowering  the 
four  boats.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
we  were  pulling  in  a wide  half-circle  for  the 
doomed  monster.  Jacob  was  harpooner  in  one, 
I steering  in  the  same.  I remember  the  scene 
as  well  as  if  ’twas  yesterday.  The  wide  waste 
of  waters,  still  as  a lake,  with  here  and  there 
the  huge  fantastic  forms  of  icebergs,  their  lofty 
crags  and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the  arctic  sun- 
shine ; the  four  boats  gliding  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly on,  with  a man  in  the  bow  of  each  with 
poised  weapon,  and  part  of  the  coiled  line  upon 
his  arm,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  strike ; and, 
growing  in  bulk  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  great  mound  of  inert  matter  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  At  last  the  word  was 
given.  From  the  first  boat  the  harpoon  flew 
swift  and  true,  and  buried  itself  to  the  socket 
in  the  fish’s  side.  Then,  as  he  felt  it,  with  a 
plunge  that  sucked  the  water  into  a whirlpool, 
down  he  went,  while  the  line  ran  out  seventy 
yards,  in  a cloud  of  friction-bom  smoke,  over 


the  gunwale,  and  dragging  the  boat  along  like 
a race-horse.  A pause,  then  once  more  the 
monster  rose  to  breathe,  only  to  receive  another 
mortal  blow,  and  again  to  dive,  leaving  the  wa- 
ters crimson  as  he  vanished  out  of  sight.  Now 
came  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  Five 
harpoons  had  done  their  work,  and  their  lines 
held  fast.  The  last  dive  had  hidden  him  for  a 
while,  and  now  he  lay  helpless  upon  the  surface. 
More  venturesome,  as  whalers  are  apt  to  be, 
from  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  all  four 
boats  approached  near  enough  to  hurl  lances  at 
the  creature,  and  one  even  to  strike  at  it  with  a 
boat-hook.  But  that  piece  of  temerity  was  fol- 
lowed by  what  is  always,  or  nearly  so,  looked 
for — the  44  flurry”  of  the  whale.  With  a sound 
that  resembled  a huge  bellow,  and  yet  not  that, 
nor  yet  the  blowing  off  steam  of  a boiler,  but 
something  between  the  two,  the  whale  sudden- 
ly rolled  furiously,  beating  the  waves  with  its 
broad  tail  until  they  were  lashed  into  a sea  of 
foam.  4 1 Back,  back!”  shouted  the  steersmen, 
and  every  man  bent  to  the  oars  on  the  instant. 
Too  late.  Too  late  for  one  boat,  at  least.  For, 
with  a single  blow,  the  whale  dashed  it  into 
atoms,  leaving  every  one  of  its  crew  straggling 
in  the  water.  Two  men  sank  like  lead — never 
to  rise  again  until  land  and  sea  shall  give  up 
their  dead.  One  floated,  Btunned,  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  he  too  went  down.  Amidst  a 
wild  scene  of  wild  shouts  and  throwing  floats 
and  rowing  to  and  fra  the  rest  were  lifted  out 
and  saved,  just  as  the  whale  slowly  turned  on 
its  side  until  its  white  and  slippery  belly  glit- 
tered in  the  sun. 

‘‘Hark!  what  is  that?  A gun  from  the 
ship!”  shouted  Jacob,  as  he  suddenly  turned 
to  look  at  her.  The  dull  boom  had  reverber- 
ated heavily  along  the  water,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement few  noticed  it.  We  were  at  least  five 
miles  away  from  her. 

44  Something’s  wrong,”  said  L 

u Must  be,”  said  he.  44  We’d  best  pull  back 
at  once.” 

After  a hasty  word  or  two  with  the  crews  of 
the  other  two  boats,  ours,  that  is,  the  one  in  which 
were  Jacob  and  myself,  began  to  row  back  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  leaving  the  others  with  the 
whale.  Three  men  were  lost,  but  why  abandon 
the  prize  ? As  I have  said,  wo  were  five  miles 
away.  We  rowed  with  a will,  be  sure,  turning 
to  look  at  the  Polly  as  she  lay  motionless  in  the 
distance.  And  what  did  we  presently  see  ? A 
heavy  cloud  of  smoko  rise  from  her  decks,  rise 
thicker  and  thicker  with  every  moment,  until 
it  hid  masts  and  rigging  from  our  sight,  and 
lay  all  around  her  like  a curtain,  black  as  night. 

The  other  crews  had  seen  it  too,  and  with  a 
yell  were  making  the  water  foam  as  they  plied 
the  stout  ashen  oars  until  they  bent  like  willow 
wands.  For  our  lives  we  strained — for  ours? 
Nay,  for  those  on  board  the  Polly.  God ! that 
with  all  our  efforts  it  must  be  so  long  before  we 
could  reach  her ! 

Not  a word  spoke  any  of  us.  The  horror 
upon  ns  was  too  great.  The  ship,  saturated  as 
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she  wm  with  oil,  must,  we  knew  well,  born  like 
gunpowder  almost. 

I at  the  helm  watched  her.  Ah,  how  I 
watched  herl  Ere  a mile  was  passed  I saw 
the  red  flames  mingle  with  the  smoke,  darting 
up  now  and  then  like  fiery  pillars.  Speechless, 
with  my  heart  standing  still,  I saw  the  fiery 
tongues  running  along  spar  and  shroud  and 
stay.  I saw  red  gleams  shoot  out  from  her 
ports  and  flutter  upward.  I saw  the  flames 
grow  fiercer  and  fiercer,  until,  with  a rattle  like 
musketry,  they  wrapped  hull  and  all  aloft  in  one 
embrace  of  fire  from  stem  to  stern.  And  then, 
God  help  ns  all ! a doll  roar  told  that  the  mag- 
azine was  reached.  Flying  through  smoke  and 
flame,  far  and  wide,  and  high  into  the  air,  went 
burning  fragments ; and  in  an  instant  after  she 
reeled  once  or  twice  and  went  down.  Nothing 
was  left  bnt  a cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  where 
but  a short  time  before  the  Polly  rode  secure. 
And  of  those  aboard  of  her  not  one  was  left. 
Like  men  dptr&ught  we  rowed  round  and  round 
where  she  had  been,  gazing  for  any  poor  soul 
that  might  rise  in  one  last  despairing  struggle. 
In  Tain,  in  rain ! 

And  we  were  all  silent  for  a long  time,  some 
with  clasped  hands,  and  some  with  heads  bowed 
in  speechless  horror.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did 
we  realize  all  that  had  happened,  with  its  con- 
sequences. It  was  only  as  one  and  another 
found  voice  did  we  remember  onr  own  desola- 
tion. Desolation,  did  I say?  There  is  no 
word  strong  enough  to  meet  the  case.  Three 
boats  with  thirty  men  in  them  drifting  in  the 
arctic  seas  without  provisions,  scarcely  any 
water,. almost  without  hope.  Not  a sail  in 
sight,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  greet  our  anxious 
eyes.  We  must  consult  what  had  best  be 
done,  certainly  that,  but  to  what  end  ? The 
nearest  land  was  two  hundred  miles  away. 
We  had  no  compass  nor  chart.  Surely  some 
of  us  thought  that  the  fate  of  our  mates  in  the 
burned  ship  was  scarcely  less  awful  than  our  own. 

Well,  Jacob  was  the  most  practical  man — he 
spoke  first.  Few  words  were  needed  as  to  the 
lost  ship.  Reverently  and  with  many  tears  he 
offered  up  a prayer  for  the  lost  ones,  in  which 
all  joined,  thongh  some  were  strangers  to  such 
utterance  nntil  now.  Then  he  called  for  opin- 
ions upon  the  first  question — were  the  boats  to 
keep  together?  Some  judged  one  way,  some 
another.  44  Well,  you  have  had  your  say ; here's 
mine,”  he  continued.  “I  am  for  separating. 
We  may  fall  in  with  some  vessel  if  together ; 
but  the  chances  are  greater  if  each  crew  takes 
its  own  course ; and  if  a sail  does  heave  in  sight, 
and  it  is  saved,  the  other  two  may  be  looked 
for,  perhaps.” 

I need  not  describe  tbe  argument,  but  Jacob's 
advice  was  taken ; so  first  pulling  back  to  the 
still  risible  whale,  and  cutting  as  much  flesh  as 
we  each  could  stow  aboard,  we  parted  com- 
pany, and  soon  three  specks  upon  the  water, 
far  distant  from  each  other,  were  all  that  was 
left  of  tbe  Polly  and  her  men  that  the  glittering 
stars  shone  down  upon. 
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Of  course  amidst  all  this  horror  there  was 
one  the  thought  of  whom  was  agony  to  Jacob 
and  me.  With  the  first  knowledge  of  his  des- 
perate strait  we  had  looked  at  each  other  with- 
out uttering  a word  of  him — we  somehow  could 
not.  But  now  we  might  speak.  No  matter 
what  our  conversation  was.  I don’t  like  to  say 
any  thing  more  than  that  our  agreement  before 
sailing  was  forgotten  as  far  as  our  hopes  of  our 
own  were  concerned.  One  resolve  alone  filled 
ns,  that  we  would  be  to  her  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector for  life.  Out  of  our  great  pity  came  this 
— but  alas,  alas  1 Only  if  we  were  spared. 
Whereaway  now,  was  the  business  of  us  lonely 
castaways.  Our  fate  was  next  to  hopeless. 

As  I before  described,  we  had  separated  with  a 
view  of  covering  a wider  track  of  observation  in 
our  efforts  to  steer  southward.  All  three  boats 
must  be  guided  by  the  stars  at  night  and  the 
sun  by  day — that  is,  for  the  few,  very  few  days 
life  could  hold  out.  And  we  began  our  part 
of  tbe  programme  without  much  words  about 
it.  There  were  six  of  us  besides  Jacob  and 
myself  and  we  pulled  all  that  day  and  all  the 
next  night  by  turns.  It  is  no  use  describing 
our  sensations  as  they  were  at  first.  All 
through  the  darkness,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
not  darkness  actually,  we  labored.  When 
morning  broke,  what  every  one  of  us  expected 
took  place — not  a sail  to  be  Been,  only  the  hor- 
rible icebergs,  and  packs  ridged  about  with 
“ buckles”  like  rugged  lines  of  hills.  Hunger 
and  cold — raw  blabber  for  the  first,  hard  work 
for  the  lost.  And  thus  the  next  day  and  night, 
and  the  next. 

Then  what  little  water  we  had  gave  out. 

Hunger  kills  by  exhaustion,  but  thirst  drives 
men  mad. 

One  of  our  men  went  mad  the  day  after  that, 
and,  with  a horrid  shriek,  plunged  overboard. 

We  tried  to  haul  him  in,  but  could  not.  The 
same  might  another  died,  quietly  enough,  for 
we  found  him  as  we  thought  asleep.  Then,  it 
might  hare  been  a day,  or  it  may  have  been 
two  days  after,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
left  to  eat  or  drink,  and  death  seemed  close 
upon  us.  What  followed  is  like  a dream.  I 
have  visions  to  this  day  of  a gleaming  knife  and 
a rush  of  blood  and  a wild  struggle  to  tear  each 
other  like  wild  beasts,  and  of  Jacob  lying  in- 
sensible at  my  feet.  And  I,  too,  was  soon  like 
him. 

Strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I re- 
vived, though  not  to  full  consciousness.  It  was 
as  If  I had  awakened  out  of  a dream.  I did 
not  realize  my  situation  in  the  least,  but  sat 
drowsily  looking  at  Jacob,  and,  if  I thought  at 
all,  wondered  he  should  be  so  still.  And  this 
continued  for  I know  not  how  long.  Unutter- 
able content,  as  it  were,  had  stolen  over  my 
whole  being— that  I do  know.  And  so  the  end 
came. 

The  end,  but  not  as  I had  expected.  There 
rose  up  out  of  the  horizon  a sail ! I looked  at 
it  without  even  curiosity.  Tall  masts  crowded 
with  canvas  grew  into  sight,  but  I was  past 
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thinking  that  here  might  be  hope.  The  hull  of 
a ship  drew  out  of  the  offing,  but  if  it  were  ship 
or  iceberg,  indifferent.  The  ship  came  over  the 
waves  toward  me,  look-out  men  aloft  gazing,  I 
knew,  at  my  frail  tub,  but  why  they  looked  I did 
not  even  dream.  They  told  me  afterward  that 
I laughed  when  they  hailed  me.  Perhaps  I did. 
I do  not  know. 

So  I was  6aved — I alone  of  all  the  Polly's 
crew.  Oh  God ! Death  had  been  busy  with 
us  poor  creatures.  When  I came  to  myself, 
not  until  after  many  hours,  I learned  the  fate 
of  all.  There  was  a story  of  a boat  crushed  to 
atoms  by  a 44  nip” — the  meeting  of  two  floes  of 
ice — and  one  mangled  body,  and  that  was  all. 
The  other  boat  was  never  heard  of  more.  Ja- 
cob lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  they  told 
me,  not  without  tears,  for  sailors  are  tender- 
hearted as  they  are  brave. 

All  this  has  been  stated  very  briefly,  for  I 
don’t  like  to  dwell  upon  it  overmuch.  I pass 
over,  too,  my  slow  recovery,  and  only  pause  to 
add,  that  if  ever  men  were  angels  of  kindness, 
the  men  who  had  saved  me  were.  It  happened 
that  their  ship  was  full — it  was  the  second  sea- 
son of  her  cruise — and  she  was  homeward  bound 
for  Nantucket.  Her  captain  knew  me,  but  him 
only  on  board.  And  in  the  middle  of  October 
we  fetched  the  lights  off  the  Shoals  on  the  way 
home. 

Home ! I shuddered  at  the  thought  and  the 
task  before  me.  The  fatal  news  that  I brought 
— alas ! would  it  kill  the  poor  women  who  should 
hear  it? 

Well,  we  were  signaled,  and  when  we  ran  up 
to  the  wharf  there  was  crowd  enough  to  meet 
us,  be  sure.  All  my  own  folks  among  the  rest. 
The  Captain  had  heard  all  my  story,  and  I had 
consulted  with  him  as  to  how  they  were  to  hear 
it  too.  As  agreed  upon,  I was  helped  ashore 
by  him,  and  placed  in  my  mother’s  arms,  he 
telling  her  that  I had  come  back  sick— %hich 
I was,  and  very  weak — and  must  get  home  at 
once.  When  Lucy,  and  her  aunt,  and  Jacob’s 
people  pressed  round  us  for  news  of  their  loved 
ones  he  hurried  on  board,  saying  that  I would 
tell  them  all,  and  they  had  best  go  along  with 
me.  And  so  they  did,  in  a procession  of  ten- 
derness for  me  and  of  expectation.  Arrived  in- 
doors, I was  soon  lying  upon  a lounge,  the  cen- 
tre of  a crowd  of  questioners. 

“Friends,”  said  my  mother,  “ don’t  all  talk  at 
once.  My  boy’s  back,  and  I am  thankful.  Lucy 
Hoskins  has  the  first  right  to  make  inquiries.” 

All  of  a tremble,  she  asked  me,  “ You  left 
father  at  sea  with  the  Polly  f” 

“I  did,  with  the  Polly" 

“And  he  was  well,  my  dear  father?” 

“ He  was — welL” 

“Now  my  turn,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Strong. 
“ My  Jacob,  was  he  well  too  ?” 

“He  was.” 

“ Well,  that’s  good  tidings,  Abner.  Captain 
Hoskins  and  my  son  and  al)  of  them  well  and 
hearty.  That’s  good — good.  The  Lord  be 
praised!” 


“Amen!  amen!”  returned  many  voices. 
But  even  while  they  sounded  in  my  ears  a new 
expression  dawned  upon  Lucy’s  face— a sort  of 
indefinable  doubt  or  apprehension.  “ Are  you 
sure,  Abner,”  said  she,  almost  in  a whisper, 
“ that  they  were  indeed  and  in  truth  all  well  ?” 

“ Indeed  and  in  truth  I believe  that  it  is  well 
with  them  all,”  I answered  solemnly,  and  then 
bent  my  head  in  utter  misery  and  anguish. 
And  a great  fear  came  upon  them — a speech- 
less, dreadful  fear.  “Abner  Skidmore,  ” scream- 
ed Mrs.  Strong,  immediately  after,  “you  are  not 
telling  all ; you  are  holding  something  back; 
in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  ?” 

But  I could  not  answer,  and  there  was  no 
need.  For  from  the  wharf  came  such  cries  of 
agony  and  grief  that  with  wild  shrieks,  as  though 
with  prophetic  insight  they  knew  what  vras  the 
terrible  cause,  they  all  rushed  forth  to  where 
the  crew  of  my  preservers  were  relating  to  a 
horror-stricken  multitude  of  how  the  Polly  had 
been  burned  in  the  arctic  seas,  §nd  how  all 
hands  had  perished  save  one. 

I was  spared  the  witnessing  of  what  followed, 
for  a dead  faint  came  over  me,  and  that  was 
succeeded  by  delirium.  For  many  days  I lay 
tossing  to  and  fro  in  burning  fever.  When 
reason  again  dawned,  the  intensity  of  my  poor 
friends’  grief  had  calmed  somewhat,  and  they 
could  hear  from  me  the  terrible  story.  Ah, 
how  Lucy  wept  when  I told  it ! and  truly  I wept 
with  her. 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  allusions  to  our 
bargain,  for  a long  time,  if  ever.  The  Cap- 
tain’s circumstances  were  good,  and  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  aunt  were  provided  for.  Hence- 
forth they  must  be  tw'o  lonely,  mourning  wo- 
men, upon  whom  my  hopes  could  not  be  in- 
truded without  offense,  even  cruelty.  With- 
out a hint  or  a murmur,  therefore,  I assumed 
the  position  of  friend  and  brother,  and  was  so, 
tacitly,  accepted.  And  a year  passed  away. 
Then  came  up  thoughts  of  going  to  sea  again, 
and  I casually,  as  it  were,  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Lucy’s  aunt  It  was  one  evening  wrhen 
she  sat  with  mo  on  the  porch,  Lucy  being  in- 
side the  house.  To  my  suprise,  rather,  the 
aunt  strongly  opposed  my  project. 

“ Why  can  not  you  settle  your  home  at  once, 
right  here  ?”  said  she. 

“ Because  a home  without  a wife  is  none ; 
and  a wife  I shall  never  have,”  I replied. 

“ I don’t  see  why.  See  here,  Abner,  I have 
never  spoken  of  it  before,  but  you  may  as  well 
know  that  I am  aware  of  all  that  took  place 
before  you  sailed  on  that  terrible  voyage,”  she 
answered. 

“And  how  can  I revive  the  subject  now?” 
said  I.  “It  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
mention  Jacob’s  name  to  Lucy,  the  name  of 
him  who  perhaps  she  mourns  as  her  dead  lover. 
No,  I will  not  be  so  inconsiderate.  I have  no 
sign  from  Lucy  either.  Let  it  all  go  by.  I 
shall  never  many.” 

“Do  you  love  her,  Abner,  still?”  questioned 
she,  with  a peculiar  smile. 
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“As  I do  my  life!”  was  my  fervent  reply. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  a little  hand  was  placed 
on  mine  as  a form,  that  I did  not  know  was  so 
near,  came  to  my  side.  And  suddenly  aunt 
vanished.  “I  loved  yon,  Abner  dear,  all  the 
while,  but  did  not  know  how  much  until  it  was 
too  late  to  call  you  back.”  And  with  a few 
tears,  partly  of  sad  recollection,  and  partly  of 
joy,  she  laid  her  head  upon  my  breast. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  We  were 
married.  We  live  in  the  same  house  with  ray 
mother,  and  Lucy’s,  now  my,  aunt.  We  are 
' very  happy,  although  at  times  Lucy’s  tears  will 
How  silently  as  she  thinks  of  her  dead  father, 
and  of  the  young  man  who  went  to  his  death 
because  she  did  not  know  her  mind. 


should  distinguish  itself  by  a narrow  illiber&lism 
and  bigotry  which  even  in  that  day  were  regard- 
ed as  remarkable.  Dropped  down  in  a strange 
and  hostile  country  (passively  hostile  at  least), 
these  Anglo-Protestants  could  not  persecute ; 
they  could  only  exclude.  This  they  did  very 
rigidly  so  long  as  they  could ; and  their  exclu- 
sion was  not  merely  applied  to  the  heterodox  in 
religion,  it  also  applied  to  the  nngenteel  in  busi- 
ness. Old  residents  who  were  alive  but  the 
other  day  could  tell  with  a mournful  pride  of 
the  bright  years  when  the  walls  of  the  town  (it 
really  had  walls)  inclosed  neither  a Papist  nor 
a trader.  Degenerate  days,  however,  began  to 
grow  upon  the  colony.  Service  was  no  inherit- 
ance then  any  more  than  now ; and  the  John 
Thomases  and  Mary  Janes  who  had  come  from 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  and  sweet  Devonshire 
and  wave-washed  Cornwall  had  a way  of  tak- 
ing up  with  the  Papist  Irishry  outside  the 
w'&lls,  and  vanishing  thereupon  into  the  extra- 
mural spheres  of  existence.  For  many  and 
many  a year  had  English  law  striven  by  cruel 
and  hideous  penalties  to  keep  the  British  sol- 
dier from  laying  down  his  arms  when  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  the  dark  eyes  of  some 
Papistical  Irish  girl;  and  the  penalties  were 
even  more  vain  than  they  were  abominable. 
It  sounds  strangely  now,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain,  that  there  were  whole  broods  of  fam- 
ilies, born  of  English  fathers,  who  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  the  language  of  Milton ; 
and  at  one  time  there  seemed  good  reason  to 
fear  that  the  English  tongue  would  cease  to 
be  spoken  any  where  in  the  land.  Of  course, 
about  the  time  this  colony  I speak  of  had  be- 
gun to  thrive,  this  struggle  of  race  was  over, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  tongue  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  not  his  religion,  was  to  prevail 
in  Ireland.  But  do  what  the  lordly,  ruling 
race  might,  there  was  no  preventing  the  love- 
making  and  the  intermarriage  of  English  and 
Irish.  The  same  strength  of  affinity  or  des- 
tiny, or  whatever  it  was,  which  enabled  the 
great  Hugh  O’Neil,  the  renowned  rebel  Ty- 
rone himself,  to  win  for  his  wife  the  sister  of 
the  very  commander  sent  over  by  the  English 
Government  to  crush  him  (and  whom  he  crush- 
ed despite  the  bond  of  marriage  that  made 
them  brothers-in-law),  that  same  power  ex- 
erted itself  in  humbler  ways  among  the  Prot- 
estant colonists  of  the  south  to  deprive  the 
town  of  many  of  its  natural  and  legitimate  in- 
mates. New  servants  and  followers,  new  but- 
lers and  grooms  and  cooks  and  Abigails,  had 
to  be  sought  somewhere,  and  they  could  only 
be  taken  from  the  native  and  idolatrous  popu- 
lation outside.  Gradually,  therefore,  it  came 
to  pass — the  Anglo-Protestants  steadily  dwin- 
dling and  the  Irish  Papists  increasing — that  all 
the  laborious  and  menial  work  of  the  town  was 
done  by  Irish  hands.  So  the  colony  became 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — almost  as 
distinct  as  the  masters  and  the  slaves  of  Old 
Virginia.  Trevanion  or  Baldwin,  or  even 
Johnson  or  Brown,  was  master  or  mistress; 


3 DIANA  POLVILLE’S  PRISONER 

ABOUT  the  time  that  the  Mayflower  left  the 
shores  of  England  there  was,  as  every  body 
knows,  a sort  of  centrifugal  force  at  work  gen- 
erally in  the  old  country  which  began  to  send 
the  worshipers  of  unfavored  sects  hither  and 
thither  to  find  a better  home  than  their  own 
land  promised  to  afford  them.  It  was  not  vciy 
long  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  fame  made 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic  that  another  ship- 
load of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  whose  names  fame 
has  been  less  liberal,  set  out  likewise  on  a west- 
ward voyage,  but  got  no  farther  than  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland.  There  they  landed,  and  push- 
ing a little  inward,  founded  an  Anglo-Protcst- 
ant  colony,  which  retains  some  of  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  features  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  traveler  of  a feur generations  ago,  journeying 
through  the  south  of  Ireland,  was  a good  deal 
surprised  (supposing  he  had  brains  enough  to 
observe  any  thing  and  not  knowledge  enough  to 
be  previously  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
things)  when  he  found  that  he  suddenly  plunged 
from  a population  of  Macs  and  O’s  into  a popu- 
lation of  Pols,  Tres,  and  Pens — from  Celtic  and 
romantic  O’Conners  and  O’Donoghues  into  pro- 
saic Browns  and  ordinary  British  Robinsons. 
For  the  little  English  Protestant  colony  walled 
itself  up  exclusively  into  a town  of  its  own,  and 
enjoyed  itself  in  true  British  fashion  by  keeping 
a solemn  and  rigid  retirement  in  the  bosom  of 
its  own  set  and  sect.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
little  settlement  nobody’s  notions  of  religious 
liberty  had  advanced  much  beyond  the  idea  of 
liberty  for  himself  to  practice  his  own  religion 
to  the  restriction  of  every  body  else.  Liberty 
then  had  not  presented  itself  to  the  ordinary 
mind  as  something  capable  of  being  supplied  to 
all  people  without  limit  or  expense,  which  every 
body  could  enjoy  to  the  full  for  himself  without 
restricting  or  begrudging  his  neighbor’s  enjoy- 
ment. It  seemed  rather  like  some  precious 
thing  of  very  limited  supply  which  you  must 
either  clutch  and  hold  for  yourself  or  let  your 
neighbor  carry  it  off  to  your  utter  privation.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Anglo-Prot- 
estant  colony  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  haring 
come  there  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty, 
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O’Brien  or  MacMurrough  was  servant.  The 
former  was  Protestant,  the  latter  Catholic — 
cela  sentend . But  then  outside  the  walls 
you  had  the  native  race,  numerous  and  clan- 
nish and  proud ; and  with  them  O’Sullivan  or 
O’Donoghue  was  a name  of  dignified  and  lord- 
ly association.  The  name  which  to  regular  res- 
idents within  the  walls,  wrapped  up  as  most  set- 
tlers are  in  their  own  ways  and  ideas,  suggested 
only  poverty,  menial  service,  and  utter  inferi- 
ority, spoke  to  the  population  outside  the  walls 
of  a chief  and  a tribe,  and  a grand,  mournful 
history.  Mention  the  name  of  O'Neil  to  one 
of  the  colonists  and  he  would  only  think  of  his  , 
saddler  or  his  gardener,  while  the  saddler  or 
the  gardener  despised  his  master  in  his  heart 
as  a vulgar  Sassenach  upstart,  and  was  proud 
of  bearing  the  family  appellation  of  the  great 
Hugh  who  demeaned  himself  by  consenting  to 
become  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Send  an  Irish  sen  - 
ant  with  a message  to  some  one  named  Brown 
or  Jones,  and  he  would  go  to  the  place  and  ask 
simply  for  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Jones.  But  if 
he  had  to  make  inquiry  for  a M‘Carthy  or  an 
O’Rourke,  he  would  always  ask  if  “ one  of  the 
M‘Carthys”  or  “ a boy  of  the  O’Rourkes”  was 
there.  That  is  to  say,  not  an  obscure,  isolated 
amounting-to-nothing  individual  named  McCar- 
thy or  O’Rourko,  but  a recognized  member  of 
the  great  and  noble  tribe  and  family  of  McCar- 
thy or  O’Rourke,  sharing  in  all  the  dignity  and 
entitled  to  all  the  support  of  the  whole  con- 
nection. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  during  the 
troublous  times  which  followed  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  sympathies  of  our 
colonists  went  wdiolly  and  ardently  with  the 
cause  of  Law  and  Order,  the  Crown  and  the 
Throne.  Nowhere  was  “ Boncy”  more  detest- 
ed than  in  this  loyal  town ; and  after  Napoleon 
the  man  most  abhorred  was  probably  Charles 
James  Fox.  When  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke 
out,  with  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
French  in  Bantry  Bay  and  Killala,  a great 
many  loyal  persons  in  the  town  were  honestly 
of  opinion  (as  a great  many  loyal  persons  in 
London  were  likewise)  that  Fox  was  one  of  tho 
principal  instigators  of  the  wicked  Irish,  and 
that  the  good  King  George  the  Third  ought  to 
have  had  him  executed  out  of  hand.  To  in- 
crease the  fervor  of  loyalty  the  town  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  and  the  officers  were  billeted 
among  the  principal  families,  who  received 
their  red-coated  guests  with  delight.  The  la- 
dies of  the  town,  especially  the  unmarried  ones, 
loved  the  military  quite  as  much  as  the  Grand 
Duchesse  did ; and  some  of  them  would  have 
been  well  content  that  civil  war  should  be  pro- 
longed forever,  if  it  secured  to  them  the  de- 
lightful society  of  the  handsome  young  officers 
at  ball  and  rout,  for  walks  and  rides.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  if  Miss  Trevelyan  and  Mrs.  Polville  de- 
lighted in  <(the  officers”  and  detested  the  rebels, 
Bridget  O’Hanlon  and  Nelly  Maguire,  the  serv- 
ing-women, took  a different  view  of  the  situa- 


tion, and  in  their  secret  hearts  detested  the  of- 
ficers and  delighted  in  the  rebels. 

Mrs.  Polville  had  special  and  extra  reasons 
for  loyalty  and  for  hatred  of  rebellion,  as  well 
as  those  reasons  which  were  common  to  all  her 
sex.  She  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Polville, 
who  had  borne  arms  honorably  in  the  service 
of  his  gracious  Majesty,  and  had  been  with 
General  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  A lady,  therefore, 
w*ho  was  actually  receiving  for  herself  and  her 
iwTo  daughters  his  Majesty’s  pension,  .was  en- 
gaged by  every  principle  of  duty,  honor,  mo- 
rality, virtue,  and  religion  to  abhor  rebellion, 
especially  when  that  rebellion,  iniquitous  in  it- 
self, was  made  yet  more  guilty  by  the  odious 
favor  of  France.  Moreover,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Ada  Polville,  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged to  the  gallant  young  cavalry  officer,  Cap- 
tain Edwardes,  now  quartered  in  the  town.  Now 
Captain  Edward es  was  a very  eligible  personage. 
He  was  tall,  he  was  handsome,  he  was  of  good 
English  family,  he  had  a considerable  fortune 
of  his  own ; and  he  seemed  to  be  much  in  love 
with  the  tall,  handsome,  showy  Ada,  whose 
flashing  white  teeth  alone  ought  to  have  bitten 
into  any  susceptible  bosom,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  captivation  of  her 
curls,  the  symmetry  of  her  ankles — and  at  that 
stage  of  fashion  ankles  counted  for  a good  deal 
in  a girl’s  tout  ensemble , for  the  dresses  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  lower  limbs,  and  were 
made  to  display  them.  Diana  Polville,  the 
younger  sister,  had  not  yet,  apparently,  succeed- 
ed in  captivating  any  one  in  particular,  although 
she  was  the  favorite  of  every  one,  and  had  harm- 
lessly flirted  with  whole  battalions  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s officers,  and  even  with  various  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s Hessian  allies,  of  whose  language  she  could 
not  speak  three  words.  Girls  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America  had  not' got  into  the  way 
of  reading  Schiller  and  doting  on  Heine  then. 
Indeed,  one  reason  for  their  not  doting  on 
Heine  may  have  been  that  Heine  then  was  not 
born. 

It  would  be  hard  for  us  here  thoroughly  to 
understand  how  dear  and  precious  to  the  wo- 
mankind of  the  town  I am  describing  were  the 
friendly  attentions  and  services  of  “the  offi- 
cers.” The  whole  south  of  Ireland  was  under 
martial  law.  You  could  hardly  cross  your  own 
threshold  without  military  authority  ; you  had 
to  give  the  countersign  half  a dozen  times  be- 
fore you  got  from  the  pump  in  the  square  to 
the  finger-post  outside  the  walls.  When  night 
set  in  the  military  precautions  and  restrictions 
were  of  course  doubled — quadrupled.  If  Diana 
Polville  wanted  to  send  her  maid  across  the 
street  with  a message  to  the  friend  of  her  bo- 
som, the  lass  had  to  trip  it  under  the  protection 
of  a military  guard.  Unauthorized  persons 
wandering  about  at  night  were  liable  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  indeed  dealt  with  exactly  as  it 
might  happen  to  suit  the  humor  of  the  nearest 
officer  in  command.  Bayonets  glittered  at  ev- 
ery street  corner;  muskets  clanked  on  every 
paving-stone.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  littlo 
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town  beamed  and  sparkled  with  revelry.  Balls 
and  parties  were  given  every  night  every  where 
— it  was,  who  should  do  most  to  manifest  loyal 
devotion  to  the  martial  representatives  of  Brit- 
ish authority.  One  can  have  little  idea  now 
how  delightful  all  this  was  to  the  girls  of  the 
place ; how  exquisite  was  the  pleasure  of  being 
escorted  to  and  from  a ball  by  a handsome  mili- 
tary guardian  through  files  of  saluting  soldiers, 
who  would  have  instantly  arrested  any  body  less 
favored  and  marched  him  or  her  off  to  Heaven 
knows  what  vileness  of  durance.  Then  the  de- 
licious and  perpetual  excitements  of  pass-words 
and  countersigns,  of  marchings  in  and  march- 
ings out  of  sentinels  and  troopers  encountered 
every  where,  of  fearful  stories  about  new  land- 
ings of  the  French  and  new  musterings  of  the 
rebels ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  to  have  the 
sublime  protection  and  the  brilliant  society  of 
the  young  heroes  in  scarlet  jackets  who  were 
the  gods  of  the  situation,  controlling  and  lord- 
ing over  every  thing,  and  who  never  seemed 
one  bit  afraid  or  in  doubt  about  the  satisfactoiy 
conclusion  of  the  whole  business. 

Yes,  Ada  Polville  was  indeed  a girl  to  be 
envied.  She  was  actually  engaged  to  the  hand- 
somest and  richest  officer  in  the  garrison — an 
officer  who  was  often,  too,  in  important  com- 
mand. But  Diana,  the  younger  and  smaller 
sister,  although  not  engaged  to  any  body,  was 
likewise  to  be  envied,  for  as  Ada's  sister  she 
had  strong  claim  to  Captain  Edwardes’s  atten- 
tions; and  there  was  not  a subaltern  in  the 
garrison  who  would  not  have  been  proud  to  de- 
vote himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  carrying  of 
her  fan  in  safety  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other. 

Ada  Polville  and  her  sister  were  riding  out 
one  day  with  Ada's  lover.  The  lover  of  course 
kept  close  to  Ada's  saddle.  A couple  of  miles 
from  the  town  there  lay,  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
a deep  valley,  and  out  of  the  valley,  far  away, 
rose  sheer  and  sharp  a hill  which  was  crested 
by  a heap  of  ruins.  There  was  a keep  or 
square  central  tower,  quite  in  ruins ; there  was 
a more  modem  building,  partly  unroofed  and 
looking  more  dreary  than  the  keep,  because  it 
seemed  like  a house  which  modem  people  might 
have  lived  in  and  yet  was  miserably  dilapidated ; 
and  there  were  some  mouldering  walls  and  bro- 
ken towers.  The  whole  mass  stood  out  now 
against  the  violet  evening  sky,  and  was  pictur- 
esque, striking,  and  sad. 

“What  a dreadful  old  tumble-down  place!” 
said  Captain  Edwardes. 

“Did  you  never  notice  it  before?”  asked 
Ada,  surprised  at  the  kind  of  enriosity  with 
which  her  lover  seemed  to  regard  a rain  so 
very  familiar  to  her. 

“ Don’t  know  that  I ever  did.” 

“And  you  have  been  living  here  ever  so 
long,  and  must  have  passed  it  ever  so  often  !H 

“Dare  say.  But  I didn't  notice  it,  some- 
how. It's  the  sky  to-night,  or  the  sunset,  or 
something,  that  shows  it  off  so  clearly.  What 
is  it  ? Nobody  lives  there,  surely  ?” 


“Oh  no;  nobody  lives  there.  It's  O’Dwyer’s 
Castle.” 

“Yes?  Who's  ODwyer?" 

“Oh,  well — ODwyer;  the  ODwyer,  you 
know.” 

“Dear  child,  I haven’t  the  least  notion. 
Who  is  the  O'Dwyer?  and  why  doesn't  he 
have  his  castle  repaired  ? It's  a capital  site, 
you  know.  He  might  make  a very  nice  place 
of  it.  But  it  would  mop  up  an  awful  lot  of 
money  to  put  it  to  rights.” 

“Dear  stupid  Fred!  The  O’Dwyer  hasn’t 
any  money ; and  it's  gone  to  rack  and  ruin,  and 
he’s  out  of  the  country  this  ever  so  long.” 

“ Cut  and  run  from  the  creditors,  I suppose. 
Poor  old  boy!  Perhaps  it  comes  hard  upon 
him  to  live  far  away.'* 

“But,  Fred,”  broke  in  Diana,  “he  isn’t  old. 
He's  young ; and  very  handsome,  I have  been 
told.  He  was  dreadfully  poor,  and  the  castle 
all  went  to  ruins,  and  he  couldn't  do  any  thing ; 
and  he  went  abroad,  and  is  in  the  French  or  the 
Austrian  army.  One  of  our  servants  has  often 
told  me  all  about  him  ; she  says  she  is  a twenty- 
fifth  cousin  of  his,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
and  I think  mamma  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Mamma  can  tell  you  all  about  him  ; but 
she  shakes  her  head  sadly  over  him.” 

“Thank  you,  Di ; but  I don’t  think  I much 
care  to  hear  any  more  about  Mr.  ODwyer.” 

Both  the  sisters  broke  into  a pretty,  merry 
langh. 

“Now  then,  girls,  what’s  the  fun?”  asked 
the  good-humored  soldier. 

“Oh,  Fred,  you  know,”  said  Diana,  “he 
isn’t  Mr.  O'Dwyer.” 

“ Isn’t  he  ? Surely  he  isn’t  Mrs.  ODwyer  ?” 

“Nonsense.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  his  present  rank.  M. 
le  Capitaine,  or  der  hoch-und-wohl-gebome 
Herr  Hauptmann — any  thing  you  like.” 

“Oh,  I don't  mean  that!  But  it  would  be 
a dreadful  offense  to  call  him  Mr.  ODwyer. 
I only  wish  my  maid  Nelly  heard  you ! He  is 
The  ODwyer — the  one  O'Dwyer,  the  Chief 
ODwyer.  To  call  him  Mr.  ODwyer  is  far  worse 
than  it  would  be  to  call  you  Corporal  Edwardes.  ** 

“ Then  I beg  The  ODwyer’s  pardon,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  offending  him— especially  as  he  is 
hard  up,  poor  fellow.” 

So  the  ODwyer  dropped  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion for  the  time,  and  was  forgotten.  Captain 
Edwardes  did  not  apply  to  Mrs.  Polville  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject : it  was  easier  to  start 
Mrs.  Polville  with  a theme  than  to  stop  her, 
once  started. 

Mrs.  Polville  gave  a ball  a night  or  two  after 
this  conversation,  and  every  body  worth  having 
was  there.  Mrs.  Polville  was  herself  the  au- 
thor of  a proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
limiting  of  invitations  to  such  balls  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a rule  that  nobody  should  be  asked  who 
had  what  she  called  any  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  the  rule  did  not  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  excluded  the  banker  of  the  town,  whom 
three -fourths  of  the  gentlemen  had  the  best 
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possible  reasons  for  desiring  to  conciliate ; and 
it  admitted  a wandering  swindler  from  Dublin, 
who  made  love  to  several  marriageable  girls, 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  canwing  off  one  of 
them,  and  actually  did  succeed  in  carrying  off 
a silver  tea-pot  and  three  gold  chains.  But 
although  Mrs.  Polville’s  proposition  did  not 
[ work,  it  still  demonstrated  what  a great  genteel 
soul  the  woman  had,  and  the  mere  conception 
entitles  her  to  our  respect  and  sympathy.  To 
do  her  justice,  she  always  endeavored,  to  the 
utmost  of  her  ability,  to  realize  the  bright  ideal 
she  had  set  up ; and  the  great  majority  of  the 
guests  at  her  ball  did,  in  fact,  consist  of  persons 
whose  incomes  were  of  what  she  regarded  as 
invisible  origin,  that  is,  were  not  derived  from 
trade,  or  commerce,  or  salaries,  or  other  such 
ignoble  obvious  sources. 

Captain  Edwardes  was  in  the  third  figure  of 
the  first  quadrille  with  Ada  Polville,  when  a 
message  from  the  barracks  was  brought  to  him. 
Some  prisoners  of  unusual  importance  had  been 
taken,  and  he  was  the  officer  highest  in  com- 
mand who  could  then  be  got  at.  The  barracks 
were  only  just  across  the  way,  so  to  speak ; and 
Captain  Edwardes,  having  finished  the  qua- 
drille and  grumbled  at  the  harsh  duties  of  war- 
like times,  hastened  away  with  a promise  to  re- 
turn immediately.  He  came  back  very  soon, 
and  told  his  fiancee  that  the  prisoners  were,  in 
one  sense,  persons  of  some  importance : they 
were  four  French  officers,  waifs  of  Hoche’s  luck- 
less expedition,  who  had  been  endeavoring  to 
make  their  way  back  to  the  sea-coast,  and  had 
fallen  in  with  some  cavalry,  and  so  got  taken. 

“Poor  fellows !”  said  Ada;  “ ‘ must  they  be 
shot  ?” 

“Not  likely,”  replied  her  lover,  with  a broad 
smile  on  his  manly  countenance.  “ Only  pris- 
oners of  war,  Ada.  We  keep  them  until  they 
can  be  exchanged,  that’s  all ; there  will  be  op- 
portunity enough,  I dare  say.  Meanwhile  we 
must  treat  them  as  gentlemen — which  they 
seem  to  be  in  every  way,  and  deuced  nice  fel- 
lows too.  The  worst  of  it  is,  one  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Isn’t  much  amusement 
to  be  hod  at  our  confounded  old  barracks  yon- 
der— and  then  hardly  any  of  our  fellows  can 
talk  to  them.  I can  get  on  pretty  well  when 
they  go  slowly ; but,  hang  it  all,  when  they  get 
to  talking  their  Parisian  jabber  too  fast,  I can’t 
keep  up  with  them.” 

A bright  idea  struck  Ada.  As  they  wrere 
not  in  chains  (which  she  at  first  supposed  they 
would  be),  and  os  they  were  not  to  be  shot  like 
dogs  or  Croppies,  why  not  bring  them  here — 
over  here,  to  the  ball?  Frenchmen  all  danced 
and  were  delightfnl ; and  then  Diana  and  she 
could  speak  French  like  any  thing.  To  be 
sure  they  were  enemies — 

Captain  Edwardes  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
carrying  enmity  into  one’s  relations  with  a gal- 
lant and  gentlemanlike  prisoner  of  wrar;  and  he 
quite  caught  at  the  idea  of  bringing  his  captives 
straight  away  into  pleasant  society.  Mrs.  Pol- 
ville assented  cheerfully,  thinking  the  presence 


of  four  French  officers,  just  made  prisoners  of 
war,  would  be  a striking  and  splendid  feature 
of  the  ball.  In  brief,  the  prisoners  were  in- 
vited, and  came,  under  the  special  escort  of  a 
subaltern  officer  and  a guard. 

The  prisoners  were  four — two  elderly,  griz- 
zled and  gray ; two  young.  Of  the  two  young, 
one  was  short  and  boyish-looking ; the  other  tall 
and  stately,  with  a fine  drooping  mustache,  then 
rather  an  unusual  ornament,  at  least  in  society 
of  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  were  all  gentle- 
manly and  agreeable ; they  all  danced ; one  of 
them  played  the  guitar  delightfully;  another 
sang  such  exquisite,  airy  little  French  ballads 
(people  sang  in  society  in  those  days),  and 
they  soon  became  highly  popular  among  the 
company.  To  be  sure  the  attentions  of  some 
of  the  ladies  were  limited  to  smiles  and  the 
word  “owi;”  while  some  of  the  gentlemen  could 
do  nothing  more  to  demonstrate  their  hospita- 
ble wishes  than  slap  the  captives  on  the  back 
and  point  to  the  supper-table  and  Champagne 
bottles.  But  the  Frenchmen  (none  of  whom 
seemed  to  know  a word  of  English)  took  these 
attentions  as  genially  as  they  were  meant,  and 
responded  with  demonstrations  of  equal  cordi- 
ality. Three  of  them  became  soon  as  joyous 
as  if  they  were  really  at  home.  The  fourth — 
the  tall  young  man  with  the  drooping  mus- 
tache— was  less  cheerful  than  his  fellows.  He 
did  not  sing;  he  did  not  play;  he  danced  but 
little ; he  drank  but  little,  llis  captivity,  soft 
and  silken  though  it  was  now,  seemed  to  weigh 
heavily  on  him. 

Now  Diana,  having  done  her  very  best — and 
it  was  a great  deal — to  make  aU  the  four  hap- 
py, was  especially  taken  by  this  one.  Ilis  face, 
his  dark  melancholy  eyes,  his  form,  his  expres- 
sion, the  bright  beaming  smile  which  sometimes 
lighted  up  his  features  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  efforts  to  please ; his  conversation,  which 
was  full  of  feeling  and  variety ; his  evident  en- 
joyment of  her  society — all  this  attracted  and 
impressed  her  immensely. 

She  made  him  dance  with  her,  and  told  him 
he  must  sit  by  her  side  at  supper.  In  those 
days  the  supper  was  an  event  toward  the  hap- 
py bringing  about  of  which  it  behooved  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  at  least  in  a small  country  town, 
to  give  some  personal  attention.  Diana  knew 
that  her  mother,  as  hostess,  would  have  to  re- 
main in  the  room  with  her  guests,  and  she  would 
not  have  her  sister  Ada  withdraw  n,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  the  society  of  her  lover.  So  she 
stole  away  to  the  supper-room  to  see  how  things 
were  looking. 

On  her  way  thither  Bhe  was  encountered  by 
her  maid,  Nelly,  w'ho  came  up  to  her  with  looks 
of  profoundest  mystery  and  alarm,  and  laying 
a plump  finger  on  red  lips  in  token  of  awful  se- 
crecy, drew  her  young  mistress  into  the  shadow 
of  a w'indow-curtain. 

“ Holy  Virgin,  Miss ! do  you  know'  who  that 
is  you’ve  been  dancin’  with  there  ?” 

“ That  French  officer,  Nelly  ? I don’t  know 
his  name — ” 
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“Arrah  no,  Miss!  Sorra’  a Frenchman  is  he, 
God  protect  him ! It’s  the  O'Dwyer  himself!” 

“Nonsense,  Nelly ; it  can’t  be.” 

“ It  is,  Miss  Di — it’s  himself ! Sure  I ought 
to  know,  and  I knew  him  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him.  Oh,  the  Lord  defend  us !" 

“Well,  Nelly,  what  matter  even  if  it  is  the 
O’Dwyer  ?” 

“Why,  Miss,  hell  be  shot  or  hanged !” 

“No,  you  silly  girl.  Captain  Edwardes  told 
Him  Ada  they  never  shoot  prisoners  now.  They 
will  all  be  exchanged.” 

“ Ah,  yes.  Miss  Di,  the  French  prisoners  will. 
But  sure  the  O’Dwyer,  he’s  a rebel,  you  know, 
not  a Frenchman.  Small  chance  of  his  life  if 
once  they  find  him  out ! Oh,  I’d  give  my  life 
to  save  him  if  I could.” 

“ Had  I better  speak  to  some  one — to  Cap- 
tain Edwardes  ?” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Di,  don’t  say  a word  to  any  one, 
for  your  life.  Sure  it  would  be  the  Captain’s 
doty  to  send  the  ODwyer  to  be  tried  as  a reb- 

44  Why,  Nelly,  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it.” 

“God  bless  us,  Miss  Dil  one  can’t  help 
knowing  all  about  it  these  times,  what  between 
the  boys,  that  are  ‘oat’”  («.  e.,  in  rebellion) 
“and  the  soldiers  one  hears  talking  it  all  over. 
No,  Miss  Di — not  a word  about  the  O’Dwyer 
to  the  Captain  or  herself”  (the  mistress  of  the 
house,  herself  par  excellence ),  “or  even  Miss 
Ada ; but  I wonder,  Miss,  if  you  and  I between 
os  couldn’t  manage  to  give  the  O’Dwyer  a hint 
and  get  him  off  some  way  ?” 

Diana  thought  she  certainly  would  like  to 
try.  The  idea  of  that  handsome,  graceful,  gen- 
tlemanly creature  with  whom  she  had  talked 
and  danced  being  liable  to  the  death  of  a felon 
or  a dog  struck  her  as  unspeakably  hideous, 
and  her  soul  was  all  on  fire  to  prevent  such  a 
horror.  The  first  thing  was  to  find  out  wheth- 
er the  O’Dwyer,  supposing  it  were  really  he, 
stood  in  so  much  danger  as  Nelly  supposed. 
A quiet  question  or  two,  put  as  if  out  of  mere 
cariosity  to  Captain  Edwardes,  soon  made  that 
dear.  A French  officer  was  an  enemy,  not 
a rebel;  for  a rebel,  even  though  wearing  a 
French  uniform  and  bearing  a French  com- 
mission, a capital  trial  was  inevitable.  Any 
British  born  subject  taken  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  invaders  was  simply  a rebel.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  remember  that  Wolfe  Tone 
wore  the  French  uniform,  and  was  captured 
along  with  several  French  officers,  and  that  his 
comrades  endeavored  to  conceal  his  nationali- 
ty, and  so,  too,  did  some  even  among  the  loyal 
officials  who  suspected  who  he  was ; but  a care- 
less or  ill-natured  person  who  recognized  him 
openly  called  him  by  his  name,  and  Tone,  scorn- 
ing farther  subterfuge,  acknowledged  himself, 
and  so  was  sent  off  to  the  prison,  where  his 
own  hand  anticipated  the  doom  of  death  pro- 
nounced upon  him. 

Diana  then  sought  out  again  the  object  of 
her  interest  and  leaned  upon  his  arm.  She 
complained  of  the  heat,  and  made  him  con- 


! duct  her  through  room  after  room  until  they 
came  into  one  which  was  deserted.  Up  to 
this  time  they  had  been  speaking  in  French, 
and  she  had  not  intimated  in  any  way  her 
knowledge  of  his  identity. 

The  moment  they  were  alone  Bhe  began,  in 
English : 

| “Oh,  Sir,  why  are  you  here?  I am  speak- 
ing to  the  O’Dwyer,  am  I not?” 

Her  companion  started.  But  he  came  of  a 
proud  old  stock,  whom  danger  was  not  supposed 
to  startle  out  of  composure.  He  smiled,  and 
calmly  replied : 

“ Yes,  Miss  Polville,  I am  the  O’Dwyer.  I 
did  not,  I confess,  expect  to  be  recognized  by 
you.  But  I am  in  my  right  place,  at  once  as 
a French  officer  and  an  Irish  rebel.” 

“You  know  your  danger?  You  know  that 
you  are  not  like  the  others  ?” 

“ Surely.  I am  a rebel  against  your  gracious 
sovereign,  and  if  I am  recognized  I shall  be 
sent  to  death.  I knew  the  risk,  Miss  Polville, 
before  I made  the  venture,  and  I am  prepared 
to  pay  the  penalty.” 

“Yon  shaVt  pay  the  penalty!  You  shall 
be  saved !” 

He  looked  down  with  a smile  of  admiration 
at  the  enthusiastic  girl,  who  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  sparkling  eyes  and  flushing  cheeks. 
Then  he  Bhook  his  head. 

“ I don’t  mean  to  proclaim  myself,  Miss  Pol- 
ville. I am  not  Quixotic  enough  for  that.  I 
appear  here  as  a French  officer,  and  a French 
officer  I am.  But  I say,  frankly,  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  remain  many  days 
in  this  part  of  the  country  without  being  recog- 
nized.” 

“You  sha’n’t  remain ! You  shall  escape  this 
very  night!” 

“ Impossible.  Miss  Polville,  I can  not  tell 
you  how  deeply  I feel  your  generous  interest ; 
bat  the  thing  is  impossible.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it ! Listen  to  me — and  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Give  me  your  arm  again. 
Come  boldly  out  into  the  shrubbery  with  me — 
to  look  at  the  stars.  Mamma  will  warn  me 
against  cold,  and  yon  shall  take  one  of  the 
cloaks  of  the  soldiers  in  the  hall,  as  if  to  wrap 
round  me.  I’ll  bring  you  to  the  stables;  you 
shall  mount  the  best  horse  there.  I know  the 
pass- word,  and  countersign,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  You  shall  ride  to  the  coast;  any  cottage 
there  will  shelter  yon  until  you  can  find  a fish- 
erman willing  to  put  to  sea  and  land  you  on 
the  shore  of  France.  The  first  fisherman  you 
meet  will  do  it  with  delight  when  you  tell  hint 
yon  are  the  O’Dwyer  escaping  from  Sassenach 
law.  Come — don’t  waste  a word — come,  come !” 

She  was  actually  dragging  him  on. 

“ Miss  Polville,  I shall  never  forget  your  gen- 
erous kindness.  But  it  is  useless.  I am  here 
on  parole.  My  word  of  honor  was  given  to 
Captain  Edwardes  that  I would  not  attempt  to 
escape.” 

“ That  was  as  a French  officer.” 

“ And  I am  a French  officer.” 
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“Yea,  but  you  did  not  give  your  parole  aa 
the  O’Dwyer.  ” 

“ No ; and  if  the  O’Dwyer  could  escape  with- 
out taking  the  French  officer  along  with  him  it 
would  be  all  right.  But  I don’t  quite  see  how 
that  can  be  done.  No,  Mias  Polville,  neither 
the  O’Dwyer  nor  the  French  officer  can  break 
hia  word  of  honor,  or  palter  with  it  in  any  way.” 

“ Hush  ! here  ia  some  one  coming.” 

The  O’Dwyer  became  a French  officer,  un- 
skilled in  Engliah  again. 

The  difficulty  about  the  parole  had  not  oc- 
curred to  poor  Diana.  Now  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her  she  had  sense  and  spirit  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  insurmountable.  So,  instead 
of  giving  in  at  once,  she  sat  herself  to  work  to 
think  of  some  other  plan,  and  before  supper 
was  half  over  she  had  devised  and  communi- 
cated to  her  devoted  Nelly  a scheme  as  wild 
and  apparently  as  chimerical  as  even  two  en- 
thusiastic women  ever  attempted  to  put  into 
practical  operation. 

Before  the  company  separated  Diana  had 
filled  the  minds  of  her  mother,  her  sister,  and 
Captain  Edwardes  with  projects  for  entertaining 
the  foreign  captives  next  day.  She  was  herself 
all  for  a row  down  the  river,  a beautiful,  broad 
stream,  or  rather  estuary,  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  with  the  sea  at  the  other  end  of  it; 
her  mother  and  sister  were  for  riding  and 
driving ; the  French  officers  seemed  rather  in- 
clined to  avoid  the  water.  Diana  pouted. 

Would  no  one  take  her  for  a row  on  the  wa- 
ter? She  had  set  her  heart  upon  it.  Surely 
M.  le  Capitaine — she  bungled  over  the  name — 
would  not  refuse  to  go  with  her  ? She  looked 
to  the  O’Dwyer.  His  face  brightened  with  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  being  her  companion. 
Mrs.  Polville  made  no  objection.  Larry  and  Tim, 
the  boatmen,  would  row ; Diana  would  take  Nelly 
her  maid  with  her;  it  would  be  delightful ! 

Although  it  was  daybreak  when  the  guests 
separated,  the  boat  lay  at  the  little  quay  by 
nine  o’clock,  and  the  O’Dwyer  handed  in  Di- 
ana, who  looked  fresh  and  bright  as  the  morn- 
ing itself.  Nelly  came  with  her.  Larry  and 
Tim  stretched  to  their  oars,  and  the  boat  went 
swiftly  down  the  river.  O’Dwyer  was  in  an 
ecstasy  which  left  him  little  thought  of  past  or 
present  danger,  except,  perhaps,  a sort  of  pride 
and  delight  in  the  peril  which  had  awakened 
even  a momentary  interest  in  the  heart  of  the 
girl  who  sat  beside  him. 

Alas  l a dreadful  discovery  was  made.  The 
boat  had  sprung  a terrible  leak  somehow,  and 
was  filling  fast  with  water.  The  awkwardness 
of  Tim  and  Larry  and  Nelly  seemed  to  make 
the  leak  worse  and  worse  as  they  tried  to  mend 
it.  They  were  now  near  the  mouth  of  the 
estuaty,  and  sheer,  steep  rocks  rose  on  ei- 
ther side!  They  might  have  been  drowned 
then  and  there,  only  that  there  came  rushing 
and  plunging  after  them  a heavy  fishing-sloop, 
called  in  that  part  of  Ireland  a u hooker” — a 
strong,  stout  sea-boat,  well  furnished  with  sprit 
and  fore  sail.  The  “ hooker”  came  to  their  res- 
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cue,  and  took  them  promptly  on  board.  By 
the  oddest  coincidence  the  two  men  who  were 
managing  her  turned  out  to  be  Nelly’s  cousin 
and  Larry’s  brother,  both  devoted  henchmen  of 
Miss  Diana.  The  wind  was  now  too  strong  for 
them  to  think  of  beating  up  the  river  again ; 
but  they  would  land  the  party  at  a little  village 
on  the  coast,  from  which  they  could  easily  get 
home  in  a few  hours  on  horses  or  in  a cart. 
Tim  was  left  to  get  the  boat  in  to  the  shore  as 
best  he  might ; to  him  it  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, even  if  he  had  to  swim  and  push  the 
leaky  craft  before  him.  He  was  to  beach  it 
somehow,  and  then  scramble  up  the  cliffs  and 
get  home  as  fast  as  he  could  and  reassure  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Polville. 

To  the  0‘Dwyer  the  whole  adventore  was  de- 
lightful. It  could  not  well  be  too  long  for  him. 

One  of  the  boatmen — an  experienced  old 
“salt” — recommended  a “taste”  of  whisky  and 
water  to  the  whole  party.  Diana  refused  the 
treat  for  herself,  but  insisted  that  “ the  French 
officer”  must  drink  some  of  her  mixing.  O'Dwy- 
er would  have  drank  any  mixture,  however  Cir- 
cean,  which  she  presented,  although  he  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  nervous  eagerness  with 
which  she  pressed  him.  She  mixed  6ome  spir- 
it and  water  with  her  own  hands  under  the 
shelter  of  the  sail,  Nelly  assisting  her.  They 
were  not  very  dextrous  grog-makers,  apparent- 
ly, for  the  mixture  was  a considerable  time  in 
process  of  composition. 

O’Dwyer  drank  off  the  whole  at  a draught, 
with  a toast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  the 
lady  from  whose  hand  he  had  taken  it.  How 
queerly  it  tasted,  and  how  strangely  he  felt! 
So  languid,  so  sleepy,  that  he  could  hardly 
speak. 

In  a few  moments  he  was  buried  in  a deep 
sleep,  and  the  hooker  was  flying  across  the 
waves  with  all  sail  she  could  bear  clapped  on. 
In  fact,  the  two  girls  had  taken  the  O'Dwyer 
prisoner,  and  were  carrying  him  off  to  France. 
As  he  would  not  himself  escape  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  English  officers,  these  two  auda- 
cious young  women  had  resolved  that  he  should, 
nolens  volens , be  taken  away.  The  boat  had 
been  made  to  leak ; the  hooker  was  in  readiness 
by  previous  and  rapid  arrangement ; the  sleep- 
ing- draught  seemed  to  Diana  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  get  rid  of  untimely  arguments, 
scruples,  and  protests ; for  the  heroic  girl  had 
determined  that  at  any  risk  the  life  of  the 
O’Dwyer  should  be  saved  by  her. 

It  was  well  on  to  the  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing when  O’Dwyer  awoke.  Still  confused  and 
heavy-headed,  he  turned  and  tossed  a good  deal 
before  he  began  to  recollect  the  previous  day’s 
adventures,  and  to  know  where  he  was.  He 
was  lying  in  the  rough  hold — it  could  not  be 
called  a cabin— -of  the  boat.  He  staggered  to 
his  feet,  and  making  his  way  to  the  deck,  saw 
two  female  figures  sitting  close  to  each  other 
and  wrapped  in  shawls.  Diana  sprang  up  all 
flushed  and  crimson,  though  the  skies  of  dawn 
were  chilly,  as  he  approached. 
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“Miss  Polville,  where  are  we  ? What  h&»  hap- 
pened ? How  do  we  come  to  be  far  out  at  sea?” 

Land  was  nowhere  visible. 

“ Only  because  you  are  my  prisoner,  O'Dwyer. 
I command  in  this  boat,  and  Nelly  is  my  first 
lieutenant.  Any  one  who  mutinies  shall  be  put 
in  irons — sha’n’t  he,  Nelly?” 

‘‘Indeed  an*  he  shall,  Miss  Di,”  said  the 
beaming  Nelly. 

44  We  have  rescued  you  in  spite  of  yourself, 
and  we  are  carrying  you  to  France.” 

44  Hurroo  for  the  O’Dwyer !”  shouted  Nelly’s 
cousin,  Larry's  brother,  and  Larry  himself. 

44  Good  God,  Miss  Polville— and  you  have 
dime  this  for  a perfect  stranger — and,  I had  al- 
most said— an  enemy !” 

44  Xf  you  serve  those  that  love  you,”  said  Di- 
ana, with  a smile  on  her  lip  and  tears  full  in 
her  eyes,  44 what  thanks  have  you?  Not  an- 
other word,  O’Dwyer!  Nelly  mid  I are  going 
to  prepare  breakfast.” 

Diana  Polville  landed  her  prisoner  in  safety 
on  tlie  shore  of  France,  and  she  returned  to 
Ireland  as  she  had  left  it.  Twice,  therefore, 
die  crossed  the  always  rough  and  tossing  Chan- 
nel in  a fishing-boat,  and  she  thought  nothing  of 
it.  Her  escapade , wild  as  it  was,  did  not  make 
much  talk  or  get  widely  known.  The  faithful 
Tim,  who  was  sent  back  after  the 44  hooker”  had 
received  her  passengers,  bore  to  Ada  Polville 
a few  lines  from  her  sister,  which  enjoined  se- 
crecy ; and  the  only  persons,  therefore,  who 
knew  all  about  the  matter  were  those  who  were 
least  likely  to  babble  it  abroad.  Captain  Ed- 


wardes  was  admitted  into  confidence,  and  he 
laughed  loud  and  strong  over  Diana's  daring 
adventure ; and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  very  glad 
the  O'Dwyer  had  been  spirited  away  before  he, 
the  Captain,  representing  British  power,  had 
been  compelled  officially  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  identity  of  his  prisoner.  44  But  I 
say,  Ada — haw,  haw!”  he  added,  with  a fresh 
laugh — 44  you  may  look  out  for  a rebel  brother- 
in-law;  and  yon'll  find  that  Di  will  live  in 
France  one  of  these  days.” 

The  O’Dwyer  rose  in  the  service  of  France. 
He  became  at  last  a General,  and  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  France,  during  days  of  peace, 
first  at  Athens  and  afterward  at  Madrid.  He 
had  a handsome,  brilliant  wife,  Diana  by  name, 
who  made  quite  a figure  at  both  courts  and  in 
Paris.  He  was  living — and  so  was  his  wife — 
only,  one  might  say,  the  other  day.  But  a few 
years  have  passed  since  I saw  him,  a hale,  ma- 
jestic old  man,  with  a white  mustache,  driving 
down  the  Champs  Elysdes,  with  a noble-look- 
ing, bright-eyed  old  lady  by  his  side.  Well,  it 
may  have  been,  perhaps,  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  they  both  died  soon  after,  with- 
in a few  months  of  each  other.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Americans  who  visited  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  first  great  International  Exhibition 
there — the  one  which  followed  the  London  Ex- 
hibition of  1851 — might  still  have  seen  General 
O'Dwyer  and  his  wife  Diana,  fresh,  hale,  and 
active,  and  as  devoted  to  each  other  as  they 
were  when  she  carried  him  off  to  the  French 
shore  in  the  memorable  days  of  Ninety-eight. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 


BY  THE  REV.  NEUMAN  HALL. 


Luces  Composed  at  Cuilwobtu,  hear  Guilford,  Subset. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  banks  and  hedgerows  of  Old  England  In  May  and  June.  The 
ground  is  covered  by  flowers  of  all  forms  and  every  hue.  After  the  long  winter  wild  flowers  may  be  even 
more  plentiful  in  America.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  compare  these  lovely  gifts  of 
Nature  with  those  of  the  old  country.  One  day  last  spring  I resolved,  within  an  hour's  ramble  among  the 
beautiful  hills  of  Snrrey,  to  gather  as  many  varieties  as  I could  And,  ana  not  only  make  them  into  a nosegay, 
but  string  their  names  together  by  the  help  of  rhyme.  The  following  is  the  result.  Of  course  these  lines 
make  no  pretensions  to  poetry ; they  are  mere  doggerel ; yet  a piece  of  very  common  thread  may  serve  to 
combine  into  a necklace  beads  of  beanty  and  valne. 


This  morning  I climbed  up  St.  Martha's  Hill, 
Of  rural  beauties  to  take  my  fill, 

And  a nosegay  I gathered  in  less  than  an  hour, 
Of  which  I will  try  to  mention  each  flower : 

The  Daisy’s  bright  glances  illumine  the  lawn, 
As  its  eyelids  it  opens  to  welcome  the  dawn ; 
While  Batter-cups  yellow  and  Sorrel  so  red 
Their  mingling  tints  o’er  the  green  meadow  shed. 
Ground-ivy  its  purple  and  green  intermingles 
With  Do-not-forget-me'e  to  carpet  the  dingles. 
The  Stitch-wort , like  stars,  we  Stellaria  call, 
W kite-flowering  grass , so  graceful  and  tall, 
Also  called  Satin-flower,  wherever  we  go, 
Bedecking  the  banks  with  gems  white  as  snow. 
Dear  old  Bagged  Robin. , so  rough  and  so  wild, 
And  Campion  Red,  almost  a twin  child, 

But  somewhat  more  orderly,  tidy,  and  trim, 
And  often,  I fancy,  mistaken  for  him. 


Bladder  Campion , too,  which  is  Campion  white, 
Inflated  in  flower-cup,  plain  to  the  sight. 
Wood  Strawberry  blossoms  trail  over  the  bank, 
Whose  fruit,  red  and  sweet,  eye  and  tongue 
soon  will  thank. 

The  Tufted  Vetch  is  purple  and  red, 

As  under  the  hedgerows  it  lifts  its  head; 
And  the  Meadow  VetchUng  is  yellow,  and  grows 
Not  so  much  in  tufts  as  in  rows. 

The  Hawlcweed's  a sort  of  refined  Dandelion, 
Which  the  bird  of  terror,  they  say,  does  rely  on ; 
Its  lemon  tint  and  its  petals  fine 
On  the  soft,  downy  turf  so  pleasantly  shine. 
The  Yellow  Broom  illumines  the  banks 
With  Foxglove  in  gracefully  nodding  ranks. 
And  Golden  Gorse,  at  which  Linnaeus  knelt 
In  praise  to  God  for  the  great  joy  he  felt. 
The  nightingale  is  singing  now 
Above  the  fragrant  Hawthorn  bongh ; 
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The  thrush  is  trilling  where  the  Rose 
In  wanton  wildness  sweetly  blows, 

And  mellow  blackbirds  charm  the  bower 
Made  by  the  Elder-berry  flower. 

The  Dead-white-nettle  now  I take; 

No  sting  will  make  the  Anger  ache 
Like  it,  the  Yellow  Weasel  Snout  / 

Why  named,  on  smelling  you’ll  find  out. 
The  Ox-eye  is  a daisy  giant. 

With  stem  tough,  strong,  and  tall — defiant 
The  Creeping  Cinquefoil  is  pale  yellow, 
Named  also  Potentilla ; fellow 
To  the  lovely  Silver-weed, 

With  silky  leaves  that  shine  indeed. 

Wild  Parsley  spreads  its  flowers  profuse, 
White,  straggling,  tail,  unfit  for  use. 

Blue  Hyacinths  are  lingering  still 
In  a shadowy  nook  beneath  the  hill, 

Where  oft  is  heard  the  cuckoo’s  shout, 

And  rabbits  are  frisking  in  and  out. 

In  hedges  Honeysuckles  twine, 

And  the  White  Bryony , like  the  vine ; 

The  Purple  Trefoil^  known  as  Clover , 

Scents  the  air  the  region  over. 

Malva  Silvestris , wherever  you  rove, 

Is  known  as  the  Mallow , its  color  as  mauve ; 
Herb  Robert , Poor  Robin , or  Crane's-bill,  named 
Wild  Geranium  also,  for  beauty  is  famed. 
The  mem’ries  of  childhood  fondly  linger 
With  Lady's  Slipper,  or  Lady's  Finger , 

Called  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  as  I suppose, 

From  shape  of  the  flower  and  leaf  as  it  grows. 
Hedge  Wound-wort , with  its  purple  spire 
And  downy  leaf,  we  next  admire; 

Once  highly  prized  for  power  to  heal, 

And  from  the  wound  the  pain  to  steal. 
Wood  Loosestrife  (yellow  Pimpernel), 

Used  by  Lysimachus,  they  tell, 


Upon  the  yokes  of  oxen  wild, 

To  make  them  tractable  and  mild; 

Thus,  by  translation  of  his  name, 

This  feeble  flower  prolongs  his  fame. 

The  trailing  blossoms  of  the  Brambles 
Foretell  our  jolly  Autumn  rambles 
In  quest  of  fruit  for  jam  and  cakes, 

Which  Bridget  oft  for  supper  makes. 

Its  stem  erect,  the  Bugle  Blue 
As  Carpenter's  herb  our  fathers  knew, 

With  power  to  heal;  along  the  ground 
Its  creeping  shoots  are  always  found. 

Musk  Thistle  derives  from  its  odor  its  name, 
Thistle  in  form,  but  more  smooth  than  the  same ; 
Shepherd? 8 Purse  or.  Pickpocket,  its  three-cor- 
nered pods 

Full  of  seed,  for  small  change,  exultingly  nods ; 
And  Calamint  od’rous,  oft  used  as  Bohea, 

Its  tiny  blue  trumpet  holds  out  to  the  bee. 
Amid  the  corn  the  Burridge  Blue 
And  Pimpernel  so  scarlet  grew, 

The  Poppy  waved  his  pennon  red, 

All  up  the  bank  the  Wild  Thyme  spread, 
And  pink  Convolvulus  displayed 
The  vase-shaped  flowers  that  shun  the  shade. 
In  my  nosegay  of  flowers,  composed  of  so  many. 
The  last  and  the  least,  but  as  lovely  as  any, 
Is  the  Cat's-eye  or  Speedwell,  with  three  petals 
equal, 

The  lowest  is  smaller,  and  makes  up  the  sequel. 
How  smiling  and  cheerful  it  renders  the  banks, 
And  bids  the  beholder  to  pour  forth  his  thanks 
To  Him  who  by  flowers  proclaims  He  is  Love, 
And  through  Nature  directs  us  to  heaven  above ! 
Praise  we  then  the  God  of  flowers, 

Tinted  banks  and  fragrant  bowers ; 

Hallelujah ! praises  bring 
Unto  Christ,  Creation’s  King. 


My  nosegay  consisted  of  forty-six  flowers,  which  I have  here  enumerated.  I must  really  crave  the  reader’s 
Indulgence  for  the  roughness  of  the  rhymes ; but  really  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  in  all  the  common  names 
with  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  so  many  flowers.  Doubtless  many  are  known  in  America  by 
the  same  names.  But  you  must  have  many  which  we  know  not,  and  perhaps  some  of  ours  are  unknown  to 
you.  But  there  are  some  which  link  together  the  sympathies  of  all  nations.  The  daisy  is  found  every  where 
— In  all  climes,  in  all  regions,  in  the  garden,  the  forest,  the  prairie,  beneath  the  tropical  sun,  on  the  rocks  of 
Greenland,  on  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  high  up  on  Alpine  peaks.  And  the  primrose,  I should  think,  is  to 
be  found  almost  every  where.  It  began  to  flower  with  ns  at  the  end  of  January,  My  little  garden  has  been 
radiant  with  these  gcntly-shiuing  stars  of  spring  these  last  six  weeks,  and  their  light  will  not  be  quenched 
for  six  weeks  still.  I was  bringlog  home  some  roots  from  a ramble  in  the  Surrey  woods  the  other  day, 
and  amused  myself  while  in  the  care  with  stringing  together  the  following  rhymes: 


THE  PRIMROSE. 


I love  the  early  primrose 
That  lightens  up  the  lane — 

So  radiant  in  the  sunshine, 

So  cheerful  in  the  rain; 
“Good-by”  to  dreary  winter, 

- How  gladly  doth  it  sing, 

And  tells  of  milder  weather 
And  hopeful,  happy  spring. 

I wish  that,  like  the  primrose. 

My  life  was  always  bright, 

And  shone  in  darkest  pathways 
With  mild  and  constant  light; 

I wish  that  I reflected 
Each  sun-ray  from  above, 

I wish  that  ’neath  the  storm-cloud 
I always  smiled  with  love. 


I wish  that  in  the  valley, 

As  on  the  swelling  hill, 
Seen  or  unseen,  with  beauty 
I did  my  task  fulfill; 

In  life’s  retired  copses 
As  in  the  garden  gay, 
Beside  the  forest  foot-track 
As  by  the  broad  highway. 

I would  be  ever  showing 
That  winter’s  reign  is  o’er, 
A happy  pledge  and  promise 
Of  joys  for  evermore : 

I would  be  like  the  primrose, 
And  sing  in  sun  or  shade 
Of  spring  that’s  everlasting. 
Of  flowers  that  never  fade. 
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PAWNBROKERS  AND.  LOAN- 
OFFICES. 

THE  use  of  both  real  and  personal  property 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  debt  seems 
to  be  founded  in  the  “ very  nature  of  things 
and  the  necessary  distinction  between  such  use 
of  the  real  and  the  personal  seems  also  to  have 
been  well  understood  from  the  earliest  ages,  as 
is  evidenced  by  what  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  most  ancient  laws.  The  Mosaic 
law  may  be  instanced  as  a clear  example. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  the  more  power- 
ful interests  involved  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  law-makers  primarily  to  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  loans  on  real  estate,  and  aft- 
erward to  such  as  could  be  classed  as  commer- 
cial securities  and  loans ; while  comparatively 
little  care  or  study  has  been  given  to  the  meth- 
ods and  customs  which  only  touched  the  wel- 
fare of  those  classes,  however  large  numerical- 
ly, who  had  no  claim  to  political  or  commercial 
importance.  In  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
Christian  countries  to-day — as  for  instance  our 
own — no  more,  or  more  intelligent  protection, 
is  accorded  to  those  who  borrow  money  simply 
because  they  bitterly  need  it,  than  was  given  by 
the  Jews  on  their  Emancipation,  or  by  the  Chi- 
nese before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  ranch  of  this  apparent 
apathy  has  been  caused  by  the  deep-seated  pre- 
judice which  has  from  all  time  existed  against 
usurers  and  their  practices,  and  in  later  days 
against  pawnbrokers  especially;  and  this  very 
repugnance  has  not  only  prevented  discussion 
and  legislation,  but  has  forced  a business,  whose 
proper  and  merciful  performance  deeply  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  poor,  into  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  a class  of  men  whose  social  and 
commercial  position  has  been  only  removed  by 
their  wealth  from  that  of  outcasts.  Indeed, 
even  if  he  displayed  every  possible  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  good  citizenship,  the  pawnbroker 
has  never  been  able  thereby  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  stigma  attached  to  his  profession. 
The  “ three  balls”  have  been  far  worse  to  be 
carried  in  any  escutcheon  than  the  “ bar  sinis- 
ter" itself. 

The  system  of  pawnbroking  established  among 
the  Chinese  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  may 
be  carried  on  only  by  persons  of  fair  character 
and  known  solvency,  under  licenses  prescribed 
bj  law.  One  of  their  regulations  provides  that, 
while  in  summer  three  per  cent,  a month  may 
be  charged  on  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  only 
two  per  cent,  is  lawful  in  winter,  “in  order  that 
the  poor  may  the  more  readily  redeem.”  It 
will  be  noticed  in  this  article  that  the  rates  of 
interest  charged  by  legal  pawnbrokers,  as  well 
as  their  customs  and  methods,  are  singularly  in 
accord  the  whole  world  over.  The  systems 
prevailing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are 
involved  in  controversy ; but  for  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
Christian  world  groaned  under  uncontrolled  ex- 
actions, which  must  hare  been  even  worse  than 


those  practiced  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  exact  date  at  which  the  first  intelligent 
effort  was  made  for  relief  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  Bavarian  authorities  claim  that  the 
first  “Mont  de  Piete”  was  established  in  the 
town  of  Freisingen  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  this  was  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind.  It  is  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  and 
its  practical  application  to  the  benevolent  monks 
of  the  religious  orders,  whose  pious  labors  among 
the  poor,  as  well  as  their  acquaintance  with  the 
occasional  necessities  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  made  them  better  informed  than  other 
men  concerning  the  cruel  extortions  practiced 
by  the  Jews,  Lombards,  and  other  professional 
usurers. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  venerable  Father  Barnabas  of 
Terni,  such  an  institution  was  established  at 
Perugia,  in  Italy,  and  the  name  of  the  hill, 
“Monte  di  Pieta,”  upon  which  it  was  situated 
became  a sort  of  generic  term  for  that  and  the 
long  list  of  similar  creations  which  followed  it. 
One  was  attempted  in  Parma  in  1488,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  flourished,  and  the  greatest 
authentic  antiquity  of  any  now  in  existence  be- 
longs to  that  of  Padua,  which  dates  from  1401. 
At  about  this  time  also  they  were  introduced 
in  the  Netherlands  by  an  artist  named  Wenzel 
Coeberger,  who  became  acquainted  with  their 
workings  during  his  “artist  life  in  Italy.” 

These  original  Monts  de  Pidtd  were  purely 
benevolent,  furnishing  loans  without  interest, 
and  were  at  first  snstained  in  part  by  the  state 
in  some  places,  but  mainly  by  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable.  It  was  not  until  time  and 
experience  had  shown  the  wisdom,  if  not  the 
necessity  of  so  doing,  that  they  were  made  self- 
supporting,  and  even  a source  of  moderate  rev- 
enue. Their  present  development  and  man- 
agement is  the  resnlt  of  centuries  of  growth  and 
experience,  and  will  be  more  fully  described. 

The  Mont  de  Pietd  at  Rome  is  variously  as- 
cribed to  Pope  Leo  X.,  1513  to  1521,  or  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  1534  to  1549,  and  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  perpetual  museum  of  all 
the  movable  works  of  men’s  hands  of  all  nations 
that  the  world  has  known,  so  natural  has  it  seem- 
ed for  pilgrims  to  become  “hard  up”  during 
their  stay  in  the  Eternal  City.  Some  of  the 
other  important  existing  institutions  date  as 
follows : that  at  Amsterdam  from  1568 ; Augs- 
burg, 1591;  Brnssels,  1691;  Antwerp,  1620; 
Ghent,  1623 ; Rheims,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
some  other  French  cities  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

Nowhere  has  the  Mont  de  Pidtd  been  more 
thoroughly  systematized  than  in  France,  though 
now  fully  established  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe ; and  its  management  there  may  be  tak- 
en as  a fair  example  of  the  whole,  though,  un- 
fortunately, the  very  latest  official  reports  do  not 
seem  to  be  obtainable  in  this  country.  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  Paris  in  the  year  1777, 
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and  was  opened  for  the  transaction  of  business  on 
the  1st  of  Januaxy,  1 778.  It  languished  at  first 
for  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  but  in  1779  was  au- 
thorized to  contract  a loan,  guaranteed  by  the 
revenues  of  the  Hdpital  GtniraL  From  this 
time  it  met  with  fair  success  during  a few  years, 
but  was  closed  during  the  “Reign  of  Terror/1 
a shock  before  which  all  institutions  alike  seem- 
ed fated  to  tumble.  In  1797  it  was  re-estab- 
lished,  but  did  not  get  fairly  under  way  until 
1803,  when  its  reopening  was  hailed  with  loud 
acclamations  by  the  people,  who  looked  to  it 
for  relief  from  the  exactions  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  in  the  interim.  In  1804  it  ob- 
tained a government  monopoly  of  all  pawnbrok- 
ing business,  illegal  transactions  being  forbid- 
den under  Bevere  penalties.  In  1831  it  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  Administrative 
Council,  the  President  of  which  was  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  From  this 
time  forward  it  continued  to  be  regarded  er- 
roneously as  a charitable  institution,  although 
it  had  become  fairly  and  legitimately  self-sup- 
porting, until  the  year  1851,  when  it  was  sep- 
arated from  the  other  u hospitals/’  and4ias  since 
been  looked  upon  in  its  proper  light,  as  a finan- 
cial institution,  under  government  supervision 
like  others,  but  devoted  to  supplying  a peculiar 
class  of  banking  facilities  to  those  borrowers 
whose  securities  were  other  than  “commercial ” 

The  money  employed  is  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions of  shareholders  to  the  capital  stock, 
from  the  surplus  funds  of  public  charities,  and 
from  the  “security  money”  deposited  in  the 
French  national  treasury  by  government  em- 
ployes, but  mainly  by  a system  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : 

The  Mont  de  Pi 6t6  is  made  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  a savings-bank,  and  receives  de- 
posits in  sums  of  250,  500,  1000,  and  10,000 
francs ; for  which  it  gives  its  notes  at  twelve 
months,  with  3 per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 
The  depositors  are  for  the  most  part  small 
tradesmen,  who  prefer  these  notes  to  temporary 
investments  in  the  public  funds. 

Not  only  are  a large  number  of  agents  and 
snb-officors  employed  in  Paris  itself,  but  the 
system  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  ru- 
ral districts,  until  there  are  now  more  than  fifty 
“ Monts  de  Ptetd”  in  the  “ cantons.”  The  busi- 
ness of  these  has  not  yet,  however,  obtained  a 
fair  proportion  to  that  of  the  capital.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  by-the-way,  that  the  small  terri- 
tory of  Belgium  contains  twenty,  while  the  pru- 
dent and  careful  Hollanders  sustain  more  than 
a hundred. 

The  borrowers  are  of  all  classes,  and  fre- 
quently to  very  considerable  amounts,  though 
the  greater  number  of  them,  of  course,  are  to 
be  found  among  the  very  poor.  Loans  are 
made  on  all  classes  of  goods  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  their  cash  or  “sacrifice”  value, 
except  on  articles  of  gold  and  silver  or  precious 
stones,  on  which  loans  of  four-fifths  are  permit- 
ted. One  year  is  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  pledges.  If  not  then  redeemed  the  pledges 


are  sold  at  auction ; and  the  surplus,  if  any,  aft- 
er payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  slight 
charges,  is  held  three  years  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner.  If  not  called  for  in  that  time  the 
surplus  is  considered  totally  forfeited,  and  goes 
into  the  treasury  of  the  institution.  Interest  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  1 per  cent  per  month, 
and  no  variations  from  this  are  made  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  merchandise  or  of  borrowers. 

So  for  back  as  1833  the  Paris  Mont  de  Piltd 
kept  in  continual  use  about  $2,500,000  in  gold. 

The  average  number  of  articles  pledged  per  an- 
num in  Paris  alone,  for  the  fifteen  years  ending 
with  1852,  was  1,313,000 ; total  number  for  the 
same  time,  22,860,000.  The  average  loan  for 
the  same  period  was  17  francs  40  centimes.  In 
1847,  in  all  the  French  Departments,  the  total 
number  of  articles  was  3,400,887,  valued  at 
48,928,251  francs. 

The  proportion  of  pledges  unredeemed  varies 
very  much  in  different  localities,  according  to 
the  character  and  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  also  with  the  condition  of  the  current 
business  year.  The  managers  report  that,  at 
1 per  cent,  per  month,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  2 per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  no  loans  of 
five  francs  and  under  (one  dollar)  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  record  and  handling,  and  a very  brief 
examination  suffices  to  show  that  this  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  case.  These  and  other  losses 
are  made  good  by  the  surplus  profits  arising 
from  loans  of  a larger  amount,  and  which  re- 
main on  interest  for  a longer  time.  The  aver- 
age  number  of  loans  per  day  is  a little  more  than 
4000,  but  on  Saturday  this  rises  to  5000,  and 
frequently  to  6000.  It  is  vaguely  reported  that 
the  business,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  can- 
tons, has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  wealth,  extrava- 
gance, and  the  increased  pay  and  luxury  of  the 
skilled  mechanic  classes. 

These,  and  similar  institutions  all  over  Eu- 
rope, as  they  have  been  managed,  seem  to  have 
been  singularly  exempt  from  the  effects  of  all 
financial  panics  and  political  revolutions.  Ex- 
cept in  the  single  case  of  that  of  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror  they  have  been  respected 
even  by  the  mob,  having  every  where  secured 
and  maintained  the  character  of  popular  insti- 
tutions and  friends  of  the  poor.  Their  self- 
supporting  properties  have  been  also  fully  es- 
tablished, and,  although  by  no  means  so  profit- 
able pecuniarily  as  might  seem  from  a hasty 
examination,  they  can  not  fairly  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  “charities.”  They  are  simpfy 
financial  institutions  founded  on  sound  princi- 
ples, conducting  their  business  in  a legitimate 
manner,  and  answering  a great  and  fully-recog- 
nized social  necessity. 

While  all  this  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  England,  with  her  pro- 
verbial indisposition  to  adopt  any  thing  new, 
has  remained  almost  stationary.  Abortive  at- 
tempts were  made  by  benevolent  citizens,  at 
quite  an  early  period,  to  introduce  the  Conti- 
nental system,  but  with  little  encouragement. 
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In  Glasgow  and  at  limerick,  in  1837,  a good 
beginning  was  made,  and  it  is  understood  that 
at  other  points  in  the  United  Kingdom  very  re- 
spectable institutions  are  now  flourishing ; but 
their  growth  has  been  slow  compared  with  those 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  year  1800  the  various  conflicting  En- 
glish statutes  were  consolidated  and  amended, 
so  that  the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  now 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  a special 
Act,  39th  and  40th  George  HI.,  July  29, 1800. 
Such  municipalities  as  are  so  permitted  in  their 
charters  are  allowed  to  grant  licenses  subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  Act.  The  rates  of  inter- 
est are  minutely  adjusted  on  a graduated  scale, 
but  on  all  the  smaller  sums  average  about  1 per 
cent  per  month,  “with  expenses.”  The  time 
of  forfeiture  is  one  year,  and  the  net  surplus  is 
held,  subject  to  the  owner's  order,  for  three 
years.  The  well-known  emblem  of  the  44  three 
balls”  had  its  origin  in  England,  not,  as  has 
been  humorously  suggested,  in  the  idea  that 
44 it  was  two  to  one  if  the  pledge  was  never  re- 
deemed,” but  in  a set  of  Lombard  merchants, 
whose  44  coat  of  arms”  it  was,  and  who  first  in- 
troduced pawnbroking  into  London  as  a dis- 
tinct business,  giving  their  name  also  to  the 
since  famous  thoroughfare  of  Lombard  Street. 
Usurers  in  general  were  for  a long  period  de- 
nominated 44  Lombards”  in  England,  the  epi- 
thet being  considered  in  a high  degree  oppro- 
brious. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States  we  find 
that  we  are  worse  off  than  England  is  now,  or 
than  even  our  wise  friends  the  Chinese  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  since  a time  when 
the  records  of  the  mandarins  do  not  specify. 
Not  only  are  we  without  a general  Act  for  the 
nation,  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  any 
one  State.  Our  system,  or  rather  our  want  of 
any,  must  have  been  imported  from  England, 
as  most  of  our  legal  institutions  were  prior  to 
the  rear  1800,  and  we  are  about  where  the 
mother  country  was  then. 

The  several  States  have  been*  contented  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  local  governments  of 
such  towns  and  cities  as  are  duly  authorized 
for  the  purpose  in  their  several  charters.  The 
result  has  been  a wide  diversity  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  provided,  as  well  as  in  the  rig- 
or of  their  enforcement ; and  in  not  a few  im- 
portant municipalities  the  business  has  been 
left  entirely  to  such  enterprising  operators  as 
wiU  be  shortly  described,  and  who  have  boldly 
emancipated  themselves  from  all  laws  whatso- 
ever. 

Thus  while  Albany,  in  this  State,  lets  the 
pawnbrokers  pretty  severely  alone,  Buffalo  al- 
lows (or  did  a short  time  since)  the  collection 
of  3 per  cent,  per  month,  with  a forfeiture  at 
one  year.  Rochester  restricts  the  interest  to 
20  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  allows  a forfeiture 
at  the  end  of  6ix  months.  Baltimore  not  very 
adroitly  strives  to  dodge  the  woeful  enormity 
of  exacting  usury  by  a funny  device  which 
fixes  the  interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum, 


but  forces  a renewal  of  the  pawn-ticket  every 
month,  and  the  payment  of  a 44  ticket  fee”  of 
61  cents  for  each  ticket  under  $3 ; of  9 cents 
for  $5  and  under,  and  so  on  up,  in  a gradually 
diminishing  scale,  as  the  sum  climbs  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  really  starving  poor.  By  this  sys- 
tem a loan  of  a dollar  pays  6}  per  cent,  per 
month,  with  a forfeiture  and  sales  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  the  surplus, 4 4 if  any,”  to  be  held 
for  the  owner.  Philadelphia  somewhat  resem- 
bles Baltimore  in  various  respects,  and  allows 
3 per  cent,  additional  on  sums  of  one  dollar, 
with  sale  and  forfeiture  at  the  end  of  one 
year. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes provide  generally  for  about  the  same 
amount  of  privilege  and  supervision  as  is  speci- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  its 
charter  and  the  several  confirmatory  and  amend- 
atory acts.  By  sec.  2 of  the  Act  of  April  2, 

1803,  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  New  York 
were  authorized  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
to  govern  the  business  of  pawnbroking  within 
the  specified  limits,  and  the  same  provision  is 
more  elaborately  repeated  in  the  Act  of  April, 

1813,  secs.  263-U-6.  The  Mayor  may  be  em- 
powered to  grant  a license,  exacting  a license- 
fee  of  not  over  $50,  with  bonds  of  not  over 
$1000,  for  obedience  to  the  city  ordinances. 

Interest  is  restricted  to  26  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  loans  on  each  article  are  not  to  exceed 
$25.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  given, 
various  action  was  taken  from  time  to  time  by 
the  city  government ; but  all  was  amended  and 
consolidated  in  the  Ordinance  of  1859,  which 
provides,  chap.  43,  that : 

11  The  Mayor  shall  grant  licenses  to  persons  of  good 
character  only. — That  the  license-fee  shall  be  $50.— 

That  two  securities  shall  be  given,  in  the  sum  of  $600 
each,  that  the  party  obtaining  the  license  shall  abide 
by  the  several  provisions  of  the  ordinance.— That  he 
shall  keep  a proper  record  of  the  deposit  and  redemp- 
tion of  all  pledges.— That  he  ahall  give  to  each  pawner 
a proper  descriptive  ticket.— That  the  said  record 
shall  be  continually  open  to  police  inspection.— That 
a line  of  $25  shall  be  paid  for  each  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance.— That  no  more  than  25  per 
cent,  per  annum  interest  shall  be  charged.— That  no 
more  than  $25  shall  be  loaned  on  any  one  article,  and 
that  no  article  shall  be  artificially  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  amount  loaned.— The  sale  of 
pledges  under  one  year's  time  is  forbidden.— Such  sale 
must  be  by  auction.— The  surplus,  if  any,  must  be  paid 
to  the  owner  of  the  pledge,  lest  expenses.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance  there  are  now 
no  less  than  seventy-one  licensed  pawnbrokers 
doing  business  on  Manhattan  Island.  Their 
business  is  with  the  very  poor,  for  the  most  part, 
and  while  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  minute  and 
correct  data  of  its  amount,  it  is  well  known  to 
be  very  large.  Fair  justice  to  the  pawnbrokers, 
however,  makes  it  right  to  say  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  profits  are  altogether  exorbi- 
tant or  unreasonable,  as  compared  with  other 
legitimate  business.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  capital  of  these  concerns  is  furnished 
by  parties  of  greater  financial  reputation  and 
social  position  than  belongs  to  the  agents  and 
managers  who  perform  the  actual  drudgery  of 
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the  business.  The  following  is  a copy  of  an 
ordinary  pawn-ticket : 


TIME  or 
FLEDGING. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GOODS 
PLEDGED. 

AMOUNT  LOANED 
AT  26  PER  CT. 
PER  ANNUM. 

1867. 
12th  Oct 

t 

DOLLARS. 

4 

CENTS. 

50 

No. 

788/79 

KkUB  AMD  HMIDIXCB  OF  PXBSOW  FLKIX2INO. 

oftuu/  &tnu£,  40  (2$wo4/ya  Spotty. 

Abraham  Levi,  10  Great  Fourth  Street, 

New  York. 

Not  accountable  for  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire, 
Robbery , or  Moth. 

On  the  reverse  is,  nowadays,  a United  States 
Internal  Revenue  stamp,  of  five  cents,  the  cost 
of  which  does  not  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
pawnbroker.  Thus,  if  a poor  washer-woman 
pawns  her  flat-irons  for  a month,  she  pays  the 
dignified  treasury  of  her  country  more  than 
twice  the  amount  which  she  pays  os  interest  to 
the  sign  of  the  “ three  balls.”  Why  this  should 
be  so  docs  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

During  the  summer  months  the  business  of 
the  pawnbrokers,  though  good,  is  not  by  any 
means  pressing.  The  laboring  classes  are  then, 
for  the  most  part,  well  and  profitably  employed, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  rum,  idleness,  and  real 
misfortune — such  as  sickness — there  would  be 
comparatively  little  for  “ my  uncle”  to  do.  As 
winter  comes  on,  however,  one  source  of  em- 
ployment after  another  is  closed,  expenses  in- 
crease, while,  curiously  enough,  miscellaneous 
crowds  with  slender  resources  flock  in  from  the 
country.  In  this  city  the  stream  of  people  from 
over-sea  furnishes  a never-failing  supply  of  busi- 
ness to  the  pawnbroker,  and  these  people  seem 
to  hold  off  wonderfully  until  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  Then,  however,  his  shelves  be- 
gin to  fill  up.  All  the  early  summer  they  grew 
thinner,  as  one  pledge  after  another  was  re- 
deemed by  those  who  once  more  found  a re- 
munerative demand  for  their  time  and  labor ; 
but  now  even  the  rapidly  accruing  “forfeits” 
do  not  make  room  enough  for  the  fresh  offer- 
ings. 

Bits  of  jewelry;  furniture;  clothing  of  all 
kinds;  relics  of  better  days;  odd  mementoes  of 
far  away  lands  beyond  the  sea;  articles  of 
domestic  use  beyond  mention— or  unmention- 
able— all  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  if  only 
it  have  a market  value,  or,  in  his  opinion,  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  redemption. 
Hardly  an  article  is  offered  upon  which  the 
pawnbroker  is  not  begged  to  advance  “more,” 
but  his  trade  hardens  him,  and  he  invariably 
decides  in  accordance  with  what  he  considers 
his  own  interests.  These,  be  it  understood, 


prompt  him  to  loan  as  much  as  he  safely  can 
upon  each  item,  for  a forfeit  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  profit.  He  sees  before  him,  all  day 
long,  and  all  the  year  round,  the  improvident, 
the  reckless,  the  vicious,  and  the  victims  of  un- 
utterable misfortune.  It  is  not  his  fault  that 
he  becomes  hardened,  and  yet  he  fills  an  im- 
portant and  useful  place  in  society — a place  that 
must  and  will  be  filled,  and  that  always  has  been 
filled. 

Society,  as  represented  in  power  at  Albany 
and  elsewhere,  has  ordained  that  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  shall  be  thus  supplied,  and  in  no 
other  way,  and,  for  the  lucre  set  before  him, 
the  pawnbroker  consents  to  be  the  humble  in- 
strument of  that  enlightened  and  public-spirited 
fiat.  It  is  no  matter  of  his  concern  that  every 
nation  of  Christendom,  except  America  and 
England,  long  ago  rebelled  and  instituted  a 
better  order  of  things  ; he  takes  things  as  they 
are,  and  stolidly  collects  his  two  per  cent,  per 
month,  with  expenses , and  takes  care  that  the 
latter  shall  make  good  any  deficiencies,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  not  so  often  as  is  popularly  supposed,  per- 
haps, that  the  licensed  pawnbrokers  are  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  legal  authorities  as  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods.  Not  only  does  their  ac- 
countability to  the  police  exercise  a wholesome 
influence,  but  their  liability  to  the  lawful  own- 
ers of  goods  fraudulently  obtained  has  a tend- 
ency to  render  them  careful,  even  if  they  were 
otherwise  disposed  to  be  unmindful  of  their  du- 
ties as  citizens ; and  their  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain grades  of  our  criminal  population  is  such 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  made  the  unwitting 
accomplices  of  even  petty  theft.  Moreover,  the 
spoils  obtained  by  the  more  active  thieves  of 
the  metropolis  are  generally  of  a nature  and 
value  to  call  for  the  services  of  a different  class 
of  men,  some  of  whom  may  be  herein  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  a fact  which  none  are  more  ready  and 
willing  to  substantiate  than  the  pawnbrokers 
themselves,  that  they  do  but  a fraction  of  the 
business  of  loaning  money  on  pledge  of  person- 
al property  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Most  of 
it  is  really  placed  beyond  their  reach  by  the 
law.  At  least  two-thirds*  of  all  such  business  is 
done  by  men  who  pay  for  no  license  as  pawn- 
brokers or  tax  of  any  kind,  are  amenable  to  no 
law,  give  no  bonds,  and  are  only  governed  in 
their  rates  by  the  necessities  or  ability  of  the 
individual  applicant.  The  daily  papers  teem 
with  the  advertisements  of  these  men,  and  their 
offices  may  be  found,  at  frequent  intervals, 
throughout  all  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

They  are  keepers  of  “ loan  offices,”  diamond 
brokers,  auctioneers,  lawyers,  who  have  on  hand 
funds  to  dispose  of  for  their  clients ; and  they 
even  nestle  among  the  more  aristocratic  neigh- 
borhoods without  any  external  “sign”  of  their 
calling.  In  fact,  nothing  is  really  easier  than 
to  evade  the  law,  if  the  attempt  be  made  with 
sufficient  effrontery,  and  a good  knowledge  of 
the  position. 
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We  win  suppose  that  a gentleman  from  the 
rural  districts  has  been  imprndent  in  his  ex- 
penses, and  desires  to  nse  his  watch  as  a col- 
lateral for  a small  loan — say  fifty  dollars.  As 
be  sannters  up  Broadway,  wondering  how  his 
desire  may  be  best  accomplished,  and  with  more 
than  a little  half- concealed  nervousness  con- 
cerning the  business  in  hand,  his  eye  falls  upon 
a sign  which  announces  that  “So-and-So,  Dia- 
mond Broker/*  makes  advances  on  precious 
stones,  watches,  etc.  Evidently  here  is  his 
manT  As  he  steps  into  the  office  the  dapper 
young  man  behind  the  counter  reads  him  at  a 
glance,  and  his  application  for  a thirty-day  loan 
is  at  once  assented  to,  as  a matter  of  coarse. 
The  money,  a trifle  less,  perhaps,  than  he  had 
expected,  owing  to  the  somewhat  old-fashioned 
character  of  his  time-piece,  is  counted  out  to 
him,  and  he  again  descends  to  the  street,  with 
his  receipt  in  his  hand. 

Now  let  him  examine  that  same  paper.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  deposit  or  sale  by  him- 
self to  the  gentlemanly  w broker,”  but  he  holds 
in  his  hand  an  agreement  from  that  person  to 
sell  him  thirty  days  from  date,  at  a price  named, 
a watch  whose  number  and  description  are  only 
too  familiar,  while  the  barest  trifle  of  simple 
arithmetic  enables  him  to  see  that  the  transac- 
tion nets  the  “broker**  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
month  for  the  use  of  his  money.  There  i9  no 
nse  whatever  in  storming.  Even  the  lawyers 
and  the  police  can  not  help  him.  He  has  sold 
his  watch,  and  though  he  can  buy  it  back  again 
at  any  time  within  the  thirty  days,  he  can  not 
hope  to  obtain  it  for  one  dollar  less  than  the 
price  specified  in  his  written  contract.  If  his 
necessities  continue,  and  the  contract  expires, 
he  has  no  help  whatever  in  the  law  against  il- 
legal pawnbroking,  and  his  watch  is  gone . But 
he*nay  have  been  an  old  cnstomer  of  that  same 
broker.  He  may  have  brought  in  many  watch- 
es, of  various  patterns  and  values.  Some  of 
them  he  may  have  redeemed,  and  others  not. 
His  very  personal  presentation  of  a security 
may  be  a reason  for  its  speedy  disappearance 
on  his  departure.  Nothing  need  be  said ; bat 
on  his  failure  to  redeem,  that  watch  will  hardly 
find  its  way  again  into  the  regular  channels  of 
trade.  The  cases  go  to  the  melting-pot,  and 
the  works  make  their  second  appearance  long 
afterward  in  such  a guise  that  their  own  maker 
would  not  know  them. 

With  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
there  is  even  less  difficulty.  The  settings  are 
of  comparatively  little  account,  and  are  melted 
up  at  once,  while  the  gems  themselves  are 
promptly  invested  with  new  clothing,  unless  any 
peculiarities  render  a trip  beyond  the  seas  ad- 
visable— and  is  there  not  a good  market  in  Eu- 
rope ? Does  not  Europe  find  America  equally 
convenient  for  similar  purposes?  But,  as  the 
diamond  brokers  and  watch  fanciers  can  not 
properly  attend  to  all  the  departments  of  this 
interesting  business,  a good  deal  remains  for 
the  “ auctioneers.*’ 

No  pawnbroker  will  or  can  make  a satisfac- 


tory advance  on  your  piano,  and,  as  the  instru- 
ment is  a good  one,  you  really  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  sold  until  yon  have  had  a chance  to  re- 
cover yourself.  Nor  need  you,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  establishments  where  you  can  obtain 
a temporary  “advance**  by  giving  the  auctioneer 
a written  power  to  sell  at  a day  specified.  Should 
you  return  the  said  advance,  and  demand  your 
property,  before  that  time,  you  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  commissions,  fees,  cartage, 
storage,  and  other  expenses,  specified  in  the 
document  yon  have  signed,  with  lawful  interest 
for  the  nse  of  the  money  advanced.  Well  for 
yon  if  it  all  does  not  look  and  figure  up  singu- 
larly near  to  fifteen  per  cent,  per  month.  This 
thing  is  well  known  at  the  Mayor’s  office  and  in 
the  courts,  bat  sharp  as  our  lawyers  are  they 
have  declared  it  beyond  their  reach. 

Ton  have  a life  insurance  policy  which  has 
been  maintained,  with  necessary  payments,  un- 
til it  has  acquired  what  the  companies  denomi- 
nate “ a surrender  value/*  and  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain a loan  upon  it.  The  Company  in  which  it 
is  held  is  forbidden  by  law  to  accommodate  you ; 
money  is  scarce,  and  you  are  driven  to  answer 
an  advertisement  which  you  fortunately  saw  in 
the  morning  paper.  The  loan  agent  tells  yon 
that  he  is  only  employed  to  invest  the  money 
of  other  people.  He  will  ascertain  if  it  is  all 
right  at  the  insurance  office,  and  let  you  know 
in  the  morning.  When  the  morning  comes  he 
will  by  no  means  violate  the  law  against  usury, 
but  if  you  will  transfer  to  him  the  policy  for  a 
certain  sum  he  will  agree  to  re-transfer  it  to  yon 
at  a given  date  for  another  and  somewhat  larger 
amonnt.  If  your  necessities  compel  you  to  ac- 
cept, be  sure  that  no  Actuary  of  any  Insurance 
Company  ever  took  a keener  glance  at  your 
bodily  promise,  for  if  you  do  not  redeem,  and 
are  hopefully  sickly,  he  may  keep  the  policy 
good  until  the  day  of  your  death.  If  not,  the 
“surrender  value*’  amply  secures  him  against 
possible  loss. 

It  would,  however,  be  a useless  and  ungrate- 
ful task  to  follow  the  almost  innumerable  thor- 
oughfares by  which  those  who  are  so  disposed 
drive  whole  “Santa  Fd  trains”  through  the 
jnmble  of  State  laws  and  city  ordinances  with 
which  the  subject  of  illegal  pawnbroking  is  so 
hopelessly  hedged.  A few  more  kindred  stat- 
utes would  compel  Mrs.  Partington  to  retire 
with  her  broom  in  confusion  from  the  shores 
of  any  imaginable  Atlantic.  Even  to  a great- 
er extent  than  is  the  case  with  the  licensed 
pawnbrokers  the  capital  of  the  “loan-offices” 
is  understood  to  be  furnished  by  men  of  means, 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  their  gilded 
signs,  bat  the  amonnt  is  ample,  and  is  always 
forthcoming  to  good  security  and  satisfactory 
returns.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  all  who  loan  on  plate  or  jewels,  or  who 
make  advances  as  auctioneers,  are  alike  law- 
less and  extortionate ; for  these  occupations  are 
also  carried  on  by  many  of  our  best  citizens. 

Sundry  inquiries  instituted  among  the  estab- 
lishments thus  described  have  elicited  carious 
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facts,  other  than  those  which  relate  to  the  dis- 
posal of  goods  whose  ownership  is  doubtful. 
The  “ agent,”  as  a general  thing,  prides  him- 
self on  his  “honor,”  and  though  he  has  given 
no  securities,  and  is  hard  to  reach  by  any  pro- 
cess known  to  the  law,  comparatively  few  cases 
are  reported  by  the  police  in  which  the  property 
so  singularly  pledged  has  failed  to  be  forthcom- 
ing, if  called  for,  on  the  day  appointed.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect  on  the 
opportunity  and  great  temptation  given  for  out- 
and-out  robbery.  Now  and  then,  however, 
something  occurs  in  the  way  of  a “ failure  in 
business,”  or  a sudden  disappearance,  and  such 
things  are  regarded  by  “the  trade”  as  in  the 
last  degree  injurious  and  unfortunate,  as  tending 
to  interfere  with  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  therefore  with  the  amount  of  their  business. 

Among  their  clients,  too,  as  they  will  some- 
times freely  relate,  without  divulging  names 
confided  to  them,  are  not  seldom  to  be  found 
some  who  are  hardly  suspected  by  society  of 
resorting  to  such  means  of  raising  the  wind. 
More  than  one  fashionable  leader  has  been 
known  to  procure  the  means  for  her  summer 
trip  to  Newport  or  Saratoga  by  depositing  with 
a “broker”  or  an  auctioneer  such  articles  of 
value  os  she  would  not  require  in  her  absence ; 
trusting  to  luck,  or  her  husband's  liberality,  for 
their  redemption  on  her  return.  Parties  in  the 
winter  time  have  been  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner;  and  such  loans  are  made  with  the 
greatest  readiness,  on  the  double  pledge  thus 
given  of  “ good  security”  and  the  family  honor. 
If  the  thing  should  be  discovered  by  the  hus- 
band or  father,  he  may  storm  at  home,  but  he 
will  surely  redeem  the  pledge,  even  if  his  bank 
account  is  severely  pinched  thereby. 

Some  of  the  articles  most  available  for  loans 
in  these  various  establishments  may  be  thus 
enumerated : diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  set  or  unset ; watches  and  jewelry  of 
all  kinds ; gold  and  silver  plate  ; carriages  and 
harness ; pianos,  and  valuable  furniture  gener- 
ally; dry -goods  in  the  piece;  furs  and  ex- 
pensive wearing  apparel;  life  insurance  poli- 
cies ; stocks  and  bonds  which  have  a value,  but 
which  are  not  available  at  bank  ; notes  of  hand 
which  no  bank  will  take,  but  which  the  “ agent” 
has  good  reason  to  believe  will  be  met  at  ma- 
turity— a very  delicate  branch  of  the  business ; 
and,  in  short,  any  thing  which  can  be  readily 
turned  into  money  at  some  price. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  business  of  loaning 
on  pledge  of  personal  property  will  always  bear 
a direct  relation,  not  only  in  its  gross  amount, 
but  also  in  the  average  of  the  sums  required  for 
the  several  loans,  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
population  of  any  community,  the  habits  of  its 
individual  members,  and  the  stability  of  the 
popular  finances. 

In  a city  like  New  York,  therefore,  and  many 
other  American  cities,  with  an  ever-shifting, 
restless  population,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world ; fond  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment in  their  persons  and  display  in  their  style 


of  living ; subject  to  almost  periodical  fluctua- 
tions in  their  pecuniary  circumstances ; the  field 
of  the  money-lender,  untrammeled  by  any  law 
for  which  he  cares  a button,  is  almost  unlimited. 
The  only  other  city  in  the  world  which  can  be 
compared  to  New  York  is  Paris,  and  even  the 
French  metropolis  is  believed  to  be  not  at  all  in 
advance  of  the  feverish  American.  The  35,000,- 
000  francs  kept  in  constant  use  by  the  Paris  Mont 
de  Pietd  would  as  readily  be  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  a similar  institution  among  our- 
selves. 

It  would  hardly  seem  to  require  any  extended 
argument  to  show  that  all  this  oppression  of  the 
unfortunate  and  stripping  of  the  improvident, 
this  systematic  and  wholesale  disregard  of  law 
— which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  almost 
compulsory — is  fraught  with  the  very  worst  con- 
sequences to  the  well-being  of  society.  And 
society  feels  the  drain,  too,  in  a sleepy  and  un- 
reasoning sort  of  manner,  and  vents  its  in- 
stinctive resentment  for  the  injury  done  in  an 
increasing  bitterness  of  its  narrow  prejudices 
against  all  who  undertake  to  loan  it  money  on 
its  time-piece  or  its  diamonds.  So  fixed  and 
spiteful  is  this  feeling,  indeed,  that  they  must 
needs  be  bold  and  strong  men  who  shall  attempt 
in  any  manner  to  stand  up  against  it,  even  for 
the  public  welfare. 

If  now  we  turn  once  more  to  France,  we 
shall  find  that  certain  business  principles  have 
been  well  established  by  long  experience  and 
careful  study.  The  savings  of  the  prudent  and 
industrious  are  employed,  on  safe  security,  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
borrowing  class.  The  amount  is  only  limited 
by  the  security  offered,  that  as  little  field  as 
possible  may  be  left  to  illegal  operations.  The 
interest  charged  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  of 
soundness  and  remuneration,  and  no  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  instant  and  pressing  necessity, 
for  the  rate  is  uniform.  Extortionate  “ charges 
and  expenses”  are  done  away  with,  so  that  the 
surplus,  after  forfeiture  and  sale,  is  actually,  as 
well  as  theoretically,  “ held  for  the  owner.”  Se- 
curity is  given  against  loss  by  fire  or  theft. 

The  machine  is  a great  automaton,  alike 
without  pity  and  without  greed,  moving  on 
regularly  within  its  defined  limits.  The  person 
who  assesses  the  value  of  any  pledge  tendered 
through  the  receiving-clerk,  and  declares  the 
limit  that  may  be  loaned  thereon,  never  sees 
the  person  who  brought  it,  and  can  not  be 
reached  by  any  pathetic  appeals  for  “more.” 
His  judgment  is  final,  and  still  another  official 
hands  over  to  the  “ pawner”  the  amount  that  is 
loaned  him. 

The  functions  of  these  three  men,  the  re- 
ceiver, the  assessor,  and  the  cashier,  in  this 
country  are  invariably  consolidated  in  one  per- 
son, and  this  of  itself  is  an  evil  in  many  ways. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  history  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  employment,  as  security 
for  loans,  of  such  personal  property  as  may  be 
denominated  strictly  “commercial”  in  its  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  until  such 
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use  became  a general  necessity  with  a large 
and  reputable  class,  and  acquired  considerable 
volume,  that  it  was  emancipated  from  narrow 
and  rnlgar  prejudices.  The  business  of  sup- 
plying capital  for  such  loans,  however,  though 
carefully  restricted  by  jealous  laws,  has  become 
tbe  special  care  of  nations,  and  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  honorable  employments,  while,  with  a 
degree  of  contemptuous  prejudice  that  would 
be  almost  ludicrous  but  for  its  fearfully  cruel 
consequences,  the  business  of  supplying  loans 
on  “uncommercial”  security  has  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  society,  or  altogether  beyond 
tbe  control  of  the  laws.  Meantime  the  inter- 
ests affected  are  assuming  such  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  involve  the  well-being  of  such 
vast  and  increasing  numbers,  that  every  man 
who  does  not  willfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
truth  readily  admits  the  necessity  for  some 
action  that  affords  a promise  of  relief.  That 
such  relief  can  not  be  attained  by  any  species 
of  prohibitory  enactment  is  too  clear  to  call 
for  any  argument.  The  people  whose  neces- 
sities compel  them  to  borrow  money  must  go 
to  the  only  sources  from  which  they  can  obtain 
it,  whatever  those  sources  may  be.  As  a gen- 
eral thing  no  time  is  left  them  to  “ pick  and 
choose”  for  advantageous  terms.  They  would 
gladly  borrow  this  money  at  low  rates  and  on 
bag  time ; for  no  man  ever  prefers  to  pay  usu- 
ry; but  no  such  privilege  has  in  this  country 
been  provided  for  them.  The  laws  curtail  the 
power  of  even  the  licensed  pawnbrokers  to  fur- 
nish the  required  assistance.  Moreover,  on 
these  larger  loans,  2 per  cent,  per  month,  “with 
charges  and  expenses,”  is  altogether  too  much, 
while  the  legal  rate  may  at  the  same  time  be 
insufficient  to  tempt  capital  to  such  uses.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  so.  The  uniform 
raxes  of  the  Monts  de  Pidte  seem  to  have 
solved  this  difficulty.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a “pawn”  is  not  in 
tbe  nature  of  a mortgage ; the  pawnee  acquires 
no  property  or  use  in  the  article  pledged,  and 
is  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  possession.  He  can 
not  re^employ  it  as  a means  of  obtaining  further 
capital,  and  his  “ banking”  may  thus  be  said  to 
be  reduced  to  “ single  entry.” 

So  strongly  has  the  state  of  things  set  forth 
in  this  article  been  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  our  more  intelligent  financial  men,  that,  at 
the  time  of  writing  it,  a charter  is  pending  be- 
fore the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  incor- 
poration of  an  institution  for  this  city,  framed 
on  the  model  of  the  Parisian  Mont  de  Pidtd, 
though  embracing  even  more  liberal  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
Tbe  parties  engaging  in  the  enterprise  are  sec- 
ond to  none  among  our  reputable  and  responsi- 
ble citizens,  and  may  he  safely  intrusted  with 
the  development  of  their  important  undertak- 
ing. At  the  same  time  similar  movements  are 
understood  to  be  organizing  in  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  special  charter  system,  however, 
ought  no  more  to  be  applied  to  this  bnsiness, 
except  during  its  experimental  era,  than  to  any 
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other  species  of  hanking ; but  as  speedily  as 
possible  a scientific  system  should  he  devel- 
oped which  will  admit  the  application  of  a 
general  act,  that  the  expansion  of  facilities 
may  he  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  thing  like  monopoly  may 
be  shunned.  It  is  a marked  feature  of  the 
charter  in  question  that  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a “Mutual  Savings  Institution,”  with  all 
surplus  profits  divided  among  its  depositors— 
a plan  which  has  already  been  found  to  work 
admirably  well  in  practice. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  remedy  is  and  can 
be  only  a question  of  time,  even  if  the  present 
effort  should  prove  unsuccessful.  We  are  far 
too  shrewd,  as  a people,  to  long  insist  that  our 
most  needy  classes  shall  be  the  worst  protected, 
or  that  onr  laws  should  he  left  in  a shape  which 
renders  their  infraction  morally  compulsory. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  only  the  fiat-irons  and  cheap 
watches  were  involved,  and  we  imagined  that 
the  whole  bnsiness  passed  under  the  sign  of  the 
three  balls,  in  insignificant  dribblets,  we  might 
have  snnbbed  the  whole  question  with  super- 
cilious contempt;  bnt  now  that  the  French 
statistics  have  given  us  some  fair  hint  of  what 
our  own  must  be,  and  the  columns  foot  up  with 
millions  on  millions  of  gold,  paying  interest  at 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  with  forfeitures  which  call  to 
mind  the  snap  of  an  alligator's  jaws,  the  whole 
thing  assumes  a different  aspect,  and  we  shall 
be  willing  to  “ do  something.”  * 

Nor  will  it  be  hard,  either,  for  “ so  shrewd  a 
people,”  to  ascertain  that  there  is  hut  one  thing 
to  be  done,  and  the  experience  of  Europe  will 
be  acted  upon.  An  unlimited  supply  of  money 
at  a low  rate  will  enable  the  borrowers  to  laugh 
at  all  attempts  at  extortion,  and  the  shattered 
laws  will  have  a fair  opportunity  to  recover  their 
self-respect,  if  not  that  of  the  people. 

The  legitimate  business  of  the  licensed  pawn- 
brokers will  be  hut  slowly  affected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mont  de  Pi&d  in  America.  The 
real  execution  will  he  done  among  the  illegal 
dealers.  So  well  do  the  former  understand  this 
that  as  yet  hut  little  jealousy  has  been  expressed 
on  their  part.  The  new  system  will  necessarily 
he  of  sonlewhat  slow  growth,  for  it  is  an  exotic, 
and  must  gradually  become  accustomed  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  All  who  pity  the  poor  in 
their  distress,  or  the  victims  of  sudden  misfor- 
tune, or  even  of  their  own  folly,  will  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  proposed  reformation. 


THE  PRIMER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

SOMETIMES  there  is  discovered  an  old  vase 
or  stone,  covered  with  strange  characters 
that  are  not  to  he  found  in  any  hooks  now  read. 
Bnt  men  compare  them  with  other  stones  en- 
graved in  characters  that  have  been  read,  and 
by  putting  this  letter  and  that  together,  make 
out,  perhaps,  the  name  of  a king,  his  battles, 
and  his  captives,  who  had  all  been  forgotten 
hundreds  of  yean  ago. 
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Now  yesterday  I saw  a leaf  from  the  book  of 
the  old  world,  and  on  it  was  written  the  history 
of  millions  of  lives  and  deaths  that  happened 
nnder  the  waves  in  a sea-city.  The  little  sea- 
people  arc  all  dead,  bnt  there  were  their  houses, 
packed  together  by  millions,  as  I tell  you.  It 
told  also  a yet  more  surprising  story,  of  how 
this  sea-city  and  many  others  like  it  had  been 
lifted  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  this  leaf  it  was  a lime- 
stone rock ; and  I read  this  story  something  as 
men  make  out  the  characters  on  the  old  stones 
and  vases.  It  was  not  written  in  our  A B C’s, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  the  same  characters  are 
still  used  on  earth  by  two  mighty  workers,  Fire 
and  Water.  And  by  studying  their  handwrit- 
ing you  will  recognize  it  wherever  you  meet  it 
as  certainly  as  though  it  was  written  plainly — 
Fire,  his  mark,  or  Water,  his  mark. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
old  world  book  there  are  sure  to  be  bits  and 
shreds  of  it  in  all  your  houses.  For  instance, 
in  every  lump  of  coal  is  written  a story,  pret- 
tier even  I think  than  that  of  the  limestone — a 
story  which  I should  like  to  tell  you  by-and-by. 
But  the  book  itself  is  the  solid  earth.  We  may 
call  the  ground  on  which  we  walk  the  cover, 
ornamented  with  cities,  mountains,  and  seas. 
The  leaves  are  beneath,  laid  regularly  in  such 
order,  one  over  the  other,  that  we  come  in  dig- 
ging down  first  to  the  last  leaf,  and  reach  the 
first  leaf  last.  These  leaves  are  of  rocks  of 
different  kinds,  as  granite,  limestone,  and  chalk, 
or  of  coal,  or  of  different  clays  and  sands,  mixed 
in  with  corals,  pebbles,  and  shells.  Some  of 
these  rocks  are  made  up  of  thin  layers  or  slices 
placed  one  over  the  other.  In  some  we  find 
bones,  shells,  and  skeletons  of  strange  animals. 
Some  are  made  wholly  of  shells,  the  houses  of 
the  little  sea-people  of  whom  we  were  talking. 
All  of  them  are  written  thick  with  the  history 
of  how  God  made  the  world. 

Should  you  like  to  understand  this  writing  ? 
To  do  that,  then,  we  must  try  and  find  some- 
thing that  builds  now  in  layers  of  mud  and  sand, 
and  piles  up  pigmy  cities  in  rocks,  and  hides 
shells  and  skeletons  in  solid  rocks. 

If  you  live  near  the  shore,  no  doubt  you  have 
seen,  especially  in  a storm,  how  the  water  is 
thick  and  colored  by  the  mud  it  has  scraped 
from  the  banks.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  you 
know  that  the  water  brought  into  your  houses 
is  apt  to  be  muddy,  showing  that  the  river  wears 
on  its  banks  just  as  the  waves  dp  on  the  shore. 
Or,  if  you  are  near  a brook,  you  will  find,  wher- 
ever there  is  a great  rock  or  a heap  of  pebbles 
in  its  bed,  a little  layer  of  mud  and  sand  which 
the  water  has  brought  there,  and  to  which  it 
adds  every  day.  Water  carries  the  soil  that  it 
digs  and  scoops  from  the  land,  as  you  might 
run  with  your  hands  full  of  parcels.  But  when 
the  brook  enters  a lake,  or  the  river  an  ocean, 
or  it  finds  any  obstacle  to  check  its  swift  cur- 
rent, the  mud  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  your  par- 
cels would  be  apt  to  drop  from  your  hands  if 


you  were  suddenly  stopped  in  your  running. 
There  at  the  bottom  the  soil  spreads  out  in  a 
thin  layer  or  slice  of  mud,  mixed  with  fine  grav- 
el, perhaps,  or  broken  shells,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  above  this  other  layers  are  piled,  some- 
times into  high  banks,  like  those  through  which 
the  Mississippi  cuts  its  way,  which  still  show 
the  different  colors  of  the  many  layers  of  which 
they  are  made. 

So  it  is  water  that  builds  in  layers  or  thin 
slices.  And  we  must  believe  that  the  water- 
mark is  on  all  those  rocks  in  our  old  world 
book  that  have  plainly  been  piled  up  in  this 
manner,  because  we  see  water  now  building  ev- 
ery where  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

But  does  water  now  hide  shells  and  skeletons 
in  what  will  ever  become  solid  rock  ? Let  the 
river  Ganges  answer  that  question.  As  it  comes 
rushing  down  from  the  mountains  it  tears  out, 
and  takes  whirling  down  with  it,  a tree  per- 
haps. The  tree  is  caught  somewhere  and  held 
fast,  and  the  great  river  leaves  on  it  every  day 
a little  of  the  mud  and  sand  that  it  brings  down, 
as  your  brook  does  about  its  rocks  and  pebbles. 
The  pile  grows  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
water  is  cramped  for  room,  and  digs  itself  a 
way  by  tearing  out  its  banks,  leaving  some  of 
the  mud  thus  scooped  out  on  the  little  island. 
The  air  brings  it  the  down  of  plants,  and  the 
water  brings  it  seed.  Reeds  and  long  grass  be- 
gin to  grow  upon  it.  More  trees  and  branches 
are  caught  there;  more  mud  and  sand  piled 
upon  them;  and  as  its  thickets  grow,  tigers, 
deer,  and  buffalo  come  to  lurk  in  them,  and  to 
dwell  there. 

But  now  comes  a high  spring -tide  and  a 
strong  wind,  forcing,  you  may  say,  the  water 
back,  and  making  the  river  overflow  its  banks. 
Houses  and  cattle  are  swept  down  in  the  flood ; 
and  if  our  little  islands  are  not  torn  out  by  the 
roots,  the  raging  water  carries  its  inhabitants 
struggling  down,  and  buries  them  in  the  ocean 
perhaps,  or  deep  in  mud  and  slime.  Now  the 
river  is  always  building,  and  tearing  down,  and 
burying  in  this  manner.  And  between  these 
many  additions  and  alterations  it  might  happen 
that  the  men  who  live  in  the  year  five  thousand, 
coming  to  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
now  a woody  marsh,  full  of  lions  and  tigers, 
might  find  instead  firm  ground  covered  with 
cities ; and  digging  down  to  what  is  now  mud 
and  slime,  would  find  rocks — new  leaves  added 
to  our  book  of  the  earth — and  breaking  open 
these  rocks,  might  discover,  fast  in  them,  the 
bones  and  skeletons  of  lions  and  tigers,  which 
the  river  had  buried  in  the  slime  thousands  of 
years  before,  and  which  by  that  time  might 
have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  just  as  the 
wild-cat  and  the  beaver  are  disappearing  from 
our  own  country.  Here,  then,  would  be  rocks 
telling  the  same  story  and  made  in  the  same 
way  as  those  about  which  we  are  asking ; and 
the  river  Ganges  is  busy  building  them  to-day. 

And  for  the  pigmy  cities  piled  up  into  rocks ! 
— why,  every  where,  water  is  a merchant,  and 
its  oceans  are  great  markets,  to  which  come 
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millions  of  tiny  builders  for  lime  and  building 
material.  I need  not  remind  you  of  the  coral 
insect,  building  up  its  reefs  into  islands.  But 
in  Bermuda  are  deep  basins  of  water  called  la- 
goons. The  bottom  of  these  lagoons  is  covered 
with  a thick,  soft,  white  mud,  which,  when 
dried,  can  not  be  distinguished  from  chalk ; 
which  makes  a large  leaf  in  our  old  world  book. 
And  "this  soft  white  mud  is  entirely  made  of  lit- 
tle shells — broken,  deserted  houses  of  little  ocean- 
dwellers.  Just  such  building,  we  must  believe, 
went  on  in  the  old  times ; only  in  those  days 
the  water  must  almost  have  possessed  the  earth. 
For  the  Bible  tells  us  “that  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters.”  And  in 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  of  our  book  there  is  no 
handwriting  but  that  of  water.  Water,  his 
mark,  every  where. 

Under  those  dark  and  ancient  seas,  then, 
where  now  stand  continents  covered  with  cities, 
millions  of  little  workers  called  Nummulites 
built  the  Pyrenees ; for  many  of  the  mountains 
of  that  range  are  made  entirely  of  their  shells. 
So  is  the  rock  out  of  which  was  hewn  that  great 
pyramid  which  stands  half  choked  in  sand,  under 
the  rainless  sky  of  Egypt.  The  cities  built  in 
this  way  under  the  waves  are  perched  on  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks ; and  we  should 
find  the  handwriting  of  the  sea  on  the  walls  of 
many  of  our  own  houses  and  churches  if  we 
knew  how  to  read  it. 

But  if  water  builds,  it  builds  like  a child  at 
play,  to  tear  down  again.  Over  and  over  again, 
on  our  leaves  of  rock,  is  written  how  water 
overflowed  the  land,  and  held  it  for  years  be- 
neath its  waves;  and  we  see  now,  on  every 
side,  water  perpetually  wasting  and  destroying. 
All  other  things  rest,  but  water  never  sleeps, 
never  is  tired.  If  you  wake  at  midnight  you 
will  hear  the  waves  grinding  on  the  beach,  or 
the  brook  roaring  over  its  rocks,  just  as  they 
have  done,  without  once  stopping,  ever  since 
the  world  began.  And  what  is  this  worker 
who  is  never  tired  doing,  do  you  think  ? 

Why,  eating  at  and  wearing  away  the  land! 

The  fingers  of  every  little  brook  are  busy 
pilfering  mud  and  sand.  The  hands  of  the 
great  Irrawaddy  River  seize  on  sixty-two  feet  of 
earth  every  second  and  carry  it  down  to  the  sea. 
The  Ganges  in  a few  years  has  scooped  out 
twenty-six  thonsand  acres  in  one  place.  The 
Mississippi  is  raising  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  ocean  is  beating  down  the  coast  and  tear- 
ing out  the  heart  of  the  rocks.  The  Shetland 
Isles  are  built  up  of  hard  porphyry  rocks.  But 
the  Atlantic  digs  them  out  in  caves,  and  scoops 
them  out  in  arches,  and  wears  the  great  bluffs 
thin  and  sharp,  till  the  solid  cliff  is  broken  up 
in  pointed  towers,  standing  apart  as  if  the  hard 
porphyry  were  so  much  chalk  and  the  waves 
were  iron  borers. 

Again,  on  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire,  En- 
gland, are  set  down  the  towns  of  Auburn  and 
Hyde.  But  the  waves  have  taken  away  the 
ground  on  which  their  houses  stood,  and  there 


are  only  sand-banks  in  their  place.  And  there 
was  Ravenspur,  once  a great  sea-port,  from 
which  Edward  Baliol  sailed  to  invade  Scotland ! 
If  on  that  day  some  one  had  told  the  men  of 
Ravenspur  “there  will  be  no  sign  left  of  your 
town  in  the  year  1869  except  a wide  sand-fiat 
seen  at  low  water,”  how  they  would  have  stared 
at  him ! But  the  water  has  tom  down  its  shore, 
and  carried  away  its  houses,  and  overflows  Ra- 
venspur and  possesses  it.  Or  you  may  have 
read  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.  It 
is  a rock,  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  hungry 
ocean.  But  its  old  Cornish  name  means  the 
“Hoar  Rock  in  the  Woods.”  And  under  its 
sands  are  rotting  roots,  and  branches,  and  hazel- 
nuts, that  fell  from  trees  that  Cornish  boys  and 
girls  used  to  watch,  no  doubt,  os  you  do  the 
chestnuts  in  nutting-time. 

Now  we  know  that  God  holds  the  earth  in 
“ the  hollow  of  his  hand.”  And  that  when  he 
called  the  waters  together  into  seas  he  set 
bounds  for  them,  and  said  to  the  ocean,  “ Thus 
far  6halt  thou  come,  and  no  further.”  But  we 
can  see  that  God  works  with  means  that  we 
may  call  machinery.  He  uses  fire  and  air  and 
water,  gases,  metals,  and  minerals.  Indeed, 
what  we  call  science  is  only  finding  out  a very 
little  of  his  wisdom,  and  our  wisest  men  are 
only  spelling  out  a little  here  and  there  in  his 
wonderful  book  of  the  world,  as  you  might 
make  out  a verse  or  two  in  some  of  your  father’s 
volumes.  So,  when  we  see  that  water  every 
where  makes  war  on  the  land  and  conquers  it, 
and  that  we  should  not  have  a foot  of  standing 
room  left  if  something  did  not  rebuild  and  up- 
hold the  earth,  we  ask,  what  holds  it  up  ? And 
when  water  ruled  over  the  earth  what  raised 
the  land  above  it,  and  lifted  the  sea-cities  to 
the  mountain  peaks  ? And,  finally,  what  iu  the 
beginning  supplied  Water,  the  builder  and  mer- 
chant, with  material,  and  so  in  reality  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  I must  tell  you 
now  of  a great  magician  who  changes  eveiy 
thing  that  he  touches.  He  can  turn  a hard, 
white  substance  of  no  value  into  agates,  opals, 
and  jaspers ; and  a metal  not  worth  so  much  as 
silver  into  sapphires  and  rubies.  He  can  hide 
himself  in  a match,  and  can  raise  a whole  chain 
of  mountains  in  one  night.  He  is  in  all  your 
houses,  and  familiar  to  every  one,  and  yet  few 
people  really  know  any  thing  about  him,  for  he 
is  continually  called  a devourer,  when  the  fact 
is  that  he  never  devoured  any  thing  in  his  life. 
And  you  will  often  hear  him  spoken  of  os  a de- 
stroyer, though  he  is  the  greatest  builder  and 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

This  magician  has  a master  who  is  a spirit  of 
the  air,  and  full  of  contradictions.  He  is  so 
thin  and  colorless  that  he  is  invisible,  and  of 
such  airy  moke  that  the  very  lightest  gas  will 
pass  through  his  body.  Yet  he  is  so  strong  that 
you  may  squeeze  him  with  a weight  of  twenty 
tons  to  the  square  inch  and  he  will  never  feel 
it.  He  is  of  such  a fierce  and  fiery  nature  that 
iron  burns  like  tinder  in  his  breath,  and  he  goes 
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loaded  with  chains  lest  he  should  set  the  world 
on  fire,  of  which  he  is  quite  capable ! Yet  this 
active,  fiery  spirit  is  always  asleep ! And  no 
voice  but  his  servant’s  voice  can  wake  him. 
The  name  of  this  spirit  is  Oxygen;  and  the 
magician,  his  servant,  is  Fire. 

Oxygen,  as  very  likely  you  know,  is  a gas 
that  makes  about  one-fifth  of  our  air,  four-fifths 
of  every  plant,  one-half  of  the  solid  rocks,  and 
eight-ninths  of  all  water.  I told  you  that  it 
was  always  chained,  because,  though  it  is  locked 
up  so  fast  in  plants,  rocks,  and  water,  and  is  so 
weighed  down  by  gases  and  vapors  in  the  air 
that  we  handle,  and  breathe,  and  drink  it  with- 
out harm,  it  is  really  the  fire-element.  Put  a 
diamond  or  an  iron  spring  in  a jar  of  pure  oxy- 
gen— that  is,  oxygen  that  has  been  freed  from 
its  chains — and  it  will  burn  like  tinder.  And 
I said  that  Fire  devoured  nothing,  though  you 
can  see  that  it  bums  up  whatever  it  touches, 
because  burning  is  only  a change  of  form. 

Perhaps  you  are  surprised  at  that ; but  let  us 
see  wliat  really  happens  in  the  burning  of  a log 
of  yrood.  And  the  better  to  do  that,  you  must 
let  me  present  you  to  two  more  wonder-work- 
ers, known  as  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

* In  your  mythologies  you  may  have  met  one 
Proteus,  who  could  wear  what  shape  he  chose. 
Carbon  is  the  real  Proteus.  He  is  an  invisible 
gas,  floating  in  air.  He  is  also  a dweller  in 
the  water  and  in  the  rocks.  He  is  the  sub- 
stance of  coal  and  of  the  diamond,  and  you 
must  thank  him  for  all  the  books  that  have  ever 
been  printed,  for  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  print- 
ers’ ink.  Carbon  is  also  the  soul  of  honor. 
What  you  confide  to  him  he  never  gives  up ; 
and  although  he  has  so  many  forms,  in  one 
sense  he  is  unchanging.  Examine  charcoal, 
even  through  the  microscope,  and  you  will  find, 
although  it  has  been  red-hot,  the  most  delicate 
rings  and  cells  of  the  wood  from  which  it  has 
been  taken  unharmed.  A sort  of  salamander, 
in  the  fiercest  flame  Carbon  never  melts.  If  it 
did,  the  coal  would  run  out  in  liquid  form 
from  our  grates  and  furnaces,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  our  fires.  And  though  Carbon  is 
on  intimate  terms  with  Water,  and  even  lives 
in  it,  he  has  never  yet  given  up  a single  letter 
on  any  printed  page  to  dampness.  The  letters 
in  a Bible  printed  four  hundred  years  ago  are 
as  black  os  on  the  day  they  were  printed.  Nor 
will  our  friend  Carbon  yield  to  the  sharper  per- 
suasion of  any  liquids  like  ether  or  alcohol,  and 
dissolve  in  them.  And  wo  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  the  care  he  takes  of  our  print- 
ed records,  for  you  can  see  how  much  mischief, 
might  be  done  if  books  could  be  so  easily  al- 
tered or  defaced. 

As  for  Hydrogen,  he  is  one  of  the  most  subtle, 
penetrating,  and  airy  of  sprites.  He  can  slip 
through  paper  or  leaves  of  gold  or  silver.  Di- 
rect a stream  of  this  gas  against  one  side  of 
such  a leaf,  and  you  can  set  fire  to  it  on  the 
other.  Give  him  a burning  taper,  and  he  will 
instantly  blow  it  out.  Let  him  meet  Oxygen, 
and  he  strikes  fire.  And  talking  of  Oxygen,  he 


is  a partner  with  Hydrogen  in  all  sorts  of  enter- 
prises ; and  yet  you  often  find  Oxygen,  though 
chained  himself,  acting  as  Hydrogen’s  jailer; 
and  the  only  way  of  setting  Hydrogen  free  is  to 
offer  his  jailer  something  that  he  likes  better. 
For  instance,  Hydrogen  is  obtained  from  water 
by  forcing  the  water  through  an  iron  tube,  filled 
with  iron  shavings,  and  red-hot.  Heat  rouses 
the  sleeping  Oxygen.  He  throws  off  his  chains, 
seizes  on  the  iron,  and  lets  Hydrogen  go  free. 

And  now,  I dare  say,  you  are  wondering 
what  has  become  of  the  log  of  wood  that  we 
left  behind  us.  Patience,  little  friends  1 Wood, 
oil,  wax,  and  most  other  burning  material,  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  some  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
and  carbon.  Now  you  bring  fire  to  the  wood. 
Fire  calls  on  Oxygen,  who  on  the  instant  is  as 
lively  as  the  ogre  who  scented  the  blood  of  an 
Englishman.  He  smells  hydrogen.  Carbon 
he  likes,  but  hydrogen  is  better.  Hydrogen, 
finding  that  Fire  means  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  seizes  on  a solid  particle  of 
Carbon,  perhaps  as  a sort  of  heavy  reserve,  but 
in  vain ! Oxygen  seizes  on  it,  and  they  come 
together  with  a fury  that  strikes  out  a white 
heat.  The  Carbon,  which  you  can  imagine 
as  innumerable  little  points  of  charcoal,  goes 
free  for  a moment,  but  warmed  by  the  white 
heat  of  the  battle  glow’s  in  what  we  call  flame. 
Meantime  Hydrogen  is  immortal,  and  Oxygen 
can  not  make  an  end  of  him ; but  he  can  change 
him  into  a wpatcry  vapor ; a spirit  of  the  mist ! 
He  does  so ; and  Hydrogen,  as  fast  as  he  Is  let 
loose,  floats  up  the  chimney  in  vapor  of  water* 
That  done,  Oxygen  is  ready  for  Carbon ; 
pounces  on  him,  and  sends  him  also  up  chim- 
ney as  carbonic  acid — a colorless  gas ; and  so 
on,  in  turn,  till  the  burning  is  done. 

Now  you  say  the  log  is  burned.  The  smoke, 
which  is  made  of  little  particles  of  carbon  not 
wholly  consumed,  has  escaped.  And  there  is 
only  left  a little  ash  on  the  hearth.  But  are 
you  quite  sure  of  that  ? Suppose,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  smoke  and  vapors  and  gases  to  es- 
cape, they  were  caught  and  weighed  with  the 
ashes.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  weight? 
About  half  that  of  the  wood  ? No.  Fire  has 
only  changed  the  wood;  into  very  different 
shapes,  it  is  true,  but  all  its  parts  are  there,  and 
the  weight  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  log, 
because  oxygen  has  been  added  to  it.  All 
burning  is  simply  change.  Remember  that,  and 
you  will  more  easily  understand  how  the  de- 
stroying Fire  is  in  reality  a builder  and  manu- 
facturer. 

In  examining  our  book  of  the  earth  we  find 
water  bringing  lime  to  the  sea-dwellers,  who 
built  it  up  in  their  cities.  I have  already  told 
you  how  the  Pyrenees,  among  many  other 
mountains,  were  built  under  the  ancient  seas; 
and  our  own  peninsula  of  Florida  was  raised 
almost  wholly  by  the  coral-builders,  to  w’hom 
the  Mississippi  brought  lime  from  the  lime  de- 
posits of  the  Western  States.  But  water  never 
makes  lime.  You  find  sandstone  rock,  brought 
together  by  running  water,  from  grains  of  sand. 
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But  water  never  manufactures  sand.  There 
are  great  beds  of  clay  piled  up  by  water ; but 
where  did  it  find  the  clay?  And  there  are 
rocks,  like  granite,  that  were  never  built  up  in 
layers,  and  with  which  water  has  never  meddled 
at  alL  What  produced  them  ? Here  is  a new 
handwriting,  and  we  must  look  for  a new  worker. 

If  there  were  only  one  man  in  the  country 
who  knew  how  to  manufacture  a watch,  when 
you  saw  a watch  you  would  say  at  once  that  it 
was  made  by  him.  Just  so  we  say  that  here  is 
the  work  of  Fire,  because  he  is  the  only  min- 
eral-maker now.  There  is  a metal  called  “ cal- 
cium. It  is  very  abundant  (though  always 
hidden  in  what  are  called  its  ores),  and  some- 
what resembles  lead.  You  remember  that  all 
burning  is  change.  You  must  remember,  also, 
that  the  change  is  not  always  into  gases  and 
vapors.  Fire  changes  this  yellowish  white  sub- 
stance into  lime— common  quick-lime.  There 
is  another  substance,  called  “ silicon,”  also  very 
abundant;  and  Fire  changes  this  silicon  into 
ooe  of  the  hardest  solids  known,  and  makes  out 
of  it  quartz,  rock-crystal,  agate,  jasper,  opal, 
and  many  other  minerals;  and  their  grains 
make  sand.  You  know  what  a large  propor- 
tion of  lime  there  is  in  our  book,  and  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  silica  make  up  one-half  of  its 
leaves.  There  is  a metal  called  “aluminum.” 
It  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  the  fire  sends  out 
a vivid  Light.  Out  of  this  aluminum  Fire  brings 
sapphires  and  rubies.  Emery  is  a rougher  form 
of  it  Unite  now  silica  and  aluminum  and  you 
get  clay.  There  is  another  element  called 
“potassium,”  so  light  that  it  will  swim  on  wa- 
ter, and  so  fiercely  eager  for  oxygen  that  it  will 
break  the  bolts  and  bars  that  shut  up  oxygen 
in  water  and  burst  into  flame.  Fire  turns  pot- 
ash, alumina,  and  silica  into  a mineral  called 
feldspar,  or  into  another  named  mica,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  in  which  you  mix  them. 
And  now  jumble  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  to- 
gether, and  Fire  will  transform  them  into  the 
(liferent  varieties  of  granite  rock. 

These,  and  many  more  changes  that  I have 
not  time  even  to  name,  the  chemist  can  compel 
Fire  to  work  to-day.  And  though  hero  is  a 
very  small  specimen  of  Fires  manufactures 
presented  to  you,  you  can  imagine  that  as  the 
chemist  calls  his  working-room  his  laboratory, 
so  when  God  commanded  Fire  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  he  made  the  world  his  la- 
boratory. We  can  not  tell  how  God  created 
the  metals  and  minerals,  the  gases  and  vapors, 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  But  we  must 
suppose,  seeing  how  his  servants  Fire  and  Wa- 
ter work  now  on  the  earth,  that  he  brought 
them  together  in  a heat  so  great  that  solids 
Hke  iron  flowed  liquid  as  water,  and  that  the 
vast  quantity  of  water  now  gathered  into  oceans 
floated  as  fine  vapor.  Fire  to-day  will  bring 
you  out  of  lamps  of  coal-light  for  your  cities, 
beautiful  dyes  for  your  silks,  that  wax-like  sub- 
stance called  paraffine,  and  the  grimy  coal-tar 
with  which  we  pitch  our  roofs.  What  could 
not  Fire  have  wrought  then  ? Diamonds,  sil- 


ver, gold,  opals,  rock-stuff,  the  granite  ribs 
and  foundations  of  the  world,  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  God  foresaw  that  we  needed.  But 
in  these  days  Fire  and  Water  work  together, 
from  the  building  of  our  fires  to  the  turning  of 
every  wheel  and  the  dragging  of  every  railroad 
train  in  the  land.  And  if  we  are  correct  in 
our  world -making  it  seems  likely  that  Fire  and 
Water  worked  together  then  also.  If  this 
burning  mass  revolved  among  the  planets,  as 
the  earth  does  now,  after  a time  it  wrould  be- 
gin to  cool.  The  atmosphere  around  our  earth 
is  a sort  of  blanket  which  prevents  ns  from  los- 
ing all  our  heat.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
like  what  we  call  air  in  the  spaces  between  the 
planets.  Ileat  there  would  be  lost  in  space, 
and  the  cold  must  be  greater  than  any  thing 
we  can  conceive. 

Chilled,  then,  by  this  cold,  the  water  would 
in  time  draw  together  in  drops  and  fall  in  rain. 
And  though  the  glowing  earth  might  at  first 
send  it  back  in  steam,  yon  can  see,  as  the  earth 
cooled  more  and  more,  the  waters  would  pre- 
vail more  and  more,  till  the  ocean  finally  cov- 
ered the  whole  great  furnace,  where  Fire  had 
been  manufacturing  on  such  a monstrous  scale. 
And  then  would  commence  the  work  of  Fire, 
and  Water,  and  gigantic  disturbances,  to  the 
signs  of  which  we  are  come  in  our  book. 

The  leaves  of  which  we  have  been  talking  are 
arranged  one  above  the  other  in  very  nearly  the 
same  order  all  over  the  world — in  some  places 
laid  out  smoothly,  in  others  wrinkled  and  bent 
os  if  some  monstrous  hand  had  suddenly  crum- 
pled thorn  together  and  shut  the  book.  In  some 
places  they  are  in  waves ; in  others  the  lower 
leaves  are  pushed  quite  through  the  upper  ones. 
There  are  great  forests  buried  under  slime  and 
shells  of  the  sea.  Sea  bottoms  and  rocks  laid 
by  Fire  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  world 
raised  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
You  recollect  that  those  leaves  are  layers  of  sol- 
id rock  that  cover  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles.  To  have  been  so  crumpled  and  bent  the 
earth  must  have  been  shaken  and  tom.  To 
have  been  raised  and  lowered  whole  countries 
must  have  been  lifted  from  the  waves,  and  oth- 
er countries  must  have  sunk  below  them ; and 
I dare  say  that  seems  to  you  impossible.  But 
let  us  see  if  any  thing  of  the  sort  is  being  done 
in  our  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  firm  earth's 
surface  should  be  altered,  or  that  such  a moss 
as  a mountain  can  be  raised  suddenly  and  at 
once ; but  in  one  night  the  coast  of  Chili,  and 
of  course  the  Andes  with  it,  was  raised  from  two 
to  four  feet ! (What  do  you  think  of  the  pow- 
er which  could  lift  the  Andes  four  feet  ?)  And 
the  fishermen  thought  that  the  ocean  had  retired, 
because  acres  of  fiat  land  that  was  always  un- 
der water  was  now  laid  bare,  covered  with  dead 
shell-fish,  and  beds  of  dead  mussels  were  found 
ten  feet  above  high- water-mark.  In  the  in- 
terior the  whole  country  was  raised  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  as  much  land  as  the  half  of  France 
being  thus  moved  upward  in  one  night. 
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In  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  year 
1730,  the  earth  split  open  suddenly,  and  a great 
hill  was  thrown  up  in  one  night.  A stream  of 
lava  followed,  and  a monstrous  rock,  thrown  up 
with  a noise  like  thunder.  The  disturbance 
thus  commenced  lasted  five  years.  A high  hill 
was  thrown  up  and  fell  back,  and  from  three 
new  openings  poured  out  sand,  ashes,  and  hor- 
rible vapors  which  suffocated  the  cattle.  The 
lava  poured  out  into  the  sea  with  a dreadful 
roar,  so  that  the  water  was  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  fish,  and  a new  island  was  formed, 
and  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Catalina  was 
buried  under  hills  four  hundred  feet  in  height. 

In  Java  there  was  a mountain  covered  with 
trees  and  vines.  All  about  it  were  fertile  plains 
and  swarming  villages,  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  their  neighbor  the  mountain,  for  the  oldest 
man  among  them  had  never  heard  that  it  was 
a volcano.  But  in  July,  in  the  year  1822,  sud- 
denly streamed  up  from  it  columns  of  hot  wa- 
ter, boiling  mud,  burning  brimstone,  and  ashes. 
The  rivers  were  choked  with  hot  water  and 
mud,  and  overflowed,  carrying  away  people  and 
cattle.  Streams  of  bluish  mud  overflowed  the 
villages ; the  whole  face  of  the  mountain  was 
changed ; two  rivers  were  turned  out  of  their 
course ; and  new  hills  and  valleys  were  formed. 
Four  thousand  people  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  villages  were  destroyed. 

Here  are  three  accounts,  which  I have  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  long  and  dreadful 
list  of  earthquakes.  In  them  you  have  a whole 
range  of  mountains  and  a considerable  countiy 
raised  in  one  night ; hills  made,  valleys  opened, 
rivers  turned  aside ; men  and  cattle  buried  in 
mud,  in  which  now  their  bones  might  be  found ; 
layers  of  ashes,  lava,  and  sand  laid  over  a fer- 
tile country  of  fields  and  vineyards;  rocks  made 
by  Fire  deep  in  the  earth  thrown  up ; islands 
formed,  and  cities  buried  under  great  hills ; and 
the  work  of  change  continuing  for  years — all 
the  work  of  three  earthquakes,  by  no  means  the 
most  remarkable  that  have  occurred.  In  these 
disturbances  the  land  was  raised ; but  in  many 
other  earthquakes  towns  and  large  tracts  of 
land  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  been  re- 
placed by  water.  In  a violent  earthquake  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus  the  eastern  channel  of 
that  river,  which  had  been  fordable,  was  deep- 
ened so  much  that  there  was  eighteen  feet  of 
water  at  low-water.  The  fort  and  village  of 
Sindree  sank  in  the  water  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  while  about  five  miles  away  rose  up 
suddenly  out  of  a level  plain  a mound  of  clay, 
filled  with  shells,  which  they  called  the  Mound 
of  God.  Then  again  in  Jamaica,  in  1692,  the 
ground  swelled  and  rolled  like  the  sea,  and 
bursting  open  in  awful  cracks,  people  sank 
through,  and  were  caught  in  the  middle  or  by 
the  head  as  the  earth  closed  again.  The  store- 
houses on  the  harbor  side  sunk,  and  afterward 
their  roofs  could  be  seen  from  boats  which  sail- 
ed over  them.  One  thousand  acres  of  land 
about  the  town  went  down,  and  the  sea  rolled 
in ; and  in  the  north  of  the  island  plantations 


disappeared  under  lakes,  which,  on  drying  up, 
left  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel.  Here  are 
but  five  examples,  all  told,  out  of  many  hun- 
dreds ; but  I think  you  can  begin  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  men  find  forests  under  the 
dried  beds  of  seas  and  lakes,  and  the  bones  of 
fishes  on  mountain-peaks. 

I think  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  also  that 
the  earth  is  raised  or  lowered  gradually,  and 
without  any  help  from  earthquake  or  volcano ; 
perhaps  more  difficult.  Yet  such  is  actually 
the  case  in  many  places.  For  instance : 

I Near  Puzzuoli,  in  the  year  1750,  there  was 
discovered,  almost  hidden  under  bushes  and 
soil,  a splendid  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  The  pavement  was 
still  preserved,  and  it  was  supported  by  forty- 
six  columns.  These  columns  were  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  marble,  and  were  forty-two  feet 
high ; and  on  these  columns  was  written  a won- 
derful story.  It  said  that  this  temple,  which 
of  course  had  been  built  by  men  on  the  land, 
and  which  now  stood  twenty-three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  had  also  at  one  time  been 
sunk  below  the  waves.  This  story  was  written 
over  about  nine  feet  of  each  column,  and  the 
letters  were  small  pear-shaped  holes,  which  a 
shell-fish,  called  the  lithodomus , had  bored  for 
itself.  In  these  holes  were  also  many  little 
shells,  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  the 
holes  of  the  lithodomi,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
temple  had  remained  some  time  under  water ; 
for  as  the  lithodomus  grows  larger  it  enlarges 
its  house.  The  temple  had  been  lowered  un- 
der the  sea  and  raised  again,  if  you  are  to  be- 
lieve the  little  sea -workers  on  the  columns. 
But  this  is  not  all.  An  artist  named  Nicolini 
used  to  visit  the  temple  in  1807,  and  remain 
there  all  day  to  sketch ; and  at  that  time  the 
pavement  was  never  overflowed  except  when 
the  south  wind  blew  violently.  But  coming 
back  there,  sixteen  years  later,  he  found  the 
pavement  overflowed  by  the  tide  twice  a day, 
and  caught  fish  where  in  calm  weather  there 
never  was  a drop  of  water.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century  the  ground  on  which  the 
temple  stood  had  been  lowered  two  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  rising,  and  the  story  is  told  as 
plainly  as  the  story  on  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  All  along  the  coast  is  a thick  fringe 
of  many  rocky  islands.  Between  these  islands 
and  the  main  land  boats  and  little  vessels  make 
their  voyages ; and  as  the  channels  wind  in  and 
out  among  these  rocks,  you  will  see  that  the 
stout  old  sailors  must  know  by  heart  every  rock 
and  turn  to  voyage  in  safety.  Now  these  chan- 
nels and  islands  are  constantly  changing.  Rocks 
which  were  only  seen  through  the  clear  water 
are  now  bare.  What  were  dangerous,  sunken 
reefs  are  only  half  covered  at  high  tide ; and 
these  rocks  grow  in  height  and  breadth.  What 
was  only  a smooth,  round  hump  grows  into  a 
ledge,  thick  with  sea-fowl.  The  ledge  stretches 
into  an  island,  with  a few  mosses  and  blades  of 
grass,  and  from  that  it  grows  into  a plain  cov- 
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ered  with  fir-trees — all  within  the  memory  of 
men  who  are  living  now.  Artificial  marks  prove 
also  that  the  land  is  rising  or  the  sea  is  lower- 
ing, whichever  way  yon  choose  to  put  it. 

If  yon  ask  me  how  this  is  being  done,  I can 
only  tell  you  what  we  believe  and  suppose. 
The  old  Greeks  had  a story  of  a lame  god 
called  Vulcan,  who  was  a blacksmith.  They 
said  that  his  forge  was  underground,  and  that 
the  volcanoes  were  his  chimneys.  In  the  same 
way  we  imagine  that  our  great  worker,  Fire, 
has  his  work-shop  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
We  think  so  because  we  find  that  at  a certain 
distance  underground  the  heat  is  always  the 
same  summer  and  winter ; and,  digging  below 
that,  that  it  increases  at  a wonderful  rate : one 
degree  of  heat,  I think,  for  every  sixty  or  seven- 
ty feet.  If  this  increase  of  heat  goes  on  it 
must  be  so  hot  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  that 
the  hardest  rock  and  minerals  would  melt. 
This,  then,  would  be  the  work-shop  of  Fire,  and 
ready  at  his  hand  are,  as  we  know,  mqtals, 
minerals,  gases,  and  large  bodies  of  water, 
scalding  hot,  or  tamed  into  steam,  all  packed 
down  under  the  enormous  weight  of  rock  and 
soil  above.  Yon  remember  how  the  land  is 
worn  away  in  some  places,  and  how  the  bed  of 
the  sea  is  piled  up  in  others.  If  now  you  had 
a round  ball,  and  its  covering  in  some  places 
was  very  much  thicker  than  in  others,  the  thin 
places  after  a time  would  be  apt  to  crack, 
would  they  not?  That  is  what  seems  to  hap- 
pen on  the  earth.  There  is  a crack  in  its  crost. 
The  land  goes  down  on  the  heavy  side,  and  np 
on  the  light  side ; and  just  as  water  oozes  up 
through  a crack  in  thin  ice,  the  gases  and 
steam  burst  up,  only  with  a terrible  explosion, 
tearing  out  rocks,  and  forcing  up  through  the 
volcanoes  showers  of  melted  earthy  matter, 
sand,  and  ashes ; and,  terrible  as  are  often  the 
consequences,  yon  can  see  that  Fire  and  the 
earthquake  are  yet  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
land,  and  hold*  it  up  out  of  reach  of  the  de- 
vouring water. 

Here  I must  tell  you  good-by.  But  remem- 
ber. We  have  not  read  the  Book  of  the  World 
—only  spelled  out  a few  chapters  in  its  primer. 


WILLIAM  BRADFORD’S  LOVE  LIFE. 

L— ALICE  CARPENTER. 

M A LICE,  will  you  give  me  your  answer?  I 
XjL  have  traveled  many  leagues  and  run  no 
little  risk  to  ask  this  question.” 

“ And  after  all  may  get  no  answer  at  aH,” 
interposed  Alice  Carpenter,  pouting  her  pretty 
lips,  and  glancing  mutinously  into  the  grave 
face  bent  toward  her. 

“Nay,  child,  be  not  fro  ward,  nor  trifle  "with 
what  is  or  should  be  solemn  earnest  to  both  of 
us.  I have  already  told  you  that  this  is  the 
only  hour  I can  call  mine  own  while  we  remain 
in  England.  It  is  true,  I accepted  the  mission 
with  the  full  intention  of  seeing  yon  while  here ; 
but,  having  accepted,  I must  fulfill  it,  and  to- 


night’s sunset  should  see  me  far  on  the  road  to 
London.” 

“Why  wait  for  sunset,  Master  Bradford? 
If  your  London  business  is  so  pressing  I marvel 
that  you  should  delay  it  for  the  sake  of  a silly 
maiden,  who  in  truth  knows  not  her  own  mind 
as  yet.” 

And  the  spoiled  little  beauty  turned  to  chase 
the  tiny  greyhound  who  leaped  in  sport  upon 
her. 

William  Bradford  stood  moodily  watching 
the  game  of  play  which  followed,  and  making 
for  himself,  all  unconsciously,  a picture  of  the 
Beene  never  to  be  forgotten  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a stormy  life. 

It  was  the  garden  of  an  old  English  manor- 
house  dating  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth— a date 
proven  no  less  by  the  formal  architecture  of  the 
latter  than  the  quaint  ordering  of  the  former, 
with  its  yew-trees  sedulously  clipped  in  shape 
of  towers  and  ships,  falcons,  peacocks,  and 
rampant  lions;  with  its  great  beds  of  roses, 
cultivated  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  os  ma- 
terial for  conserves,  rose-water,  and  scent-jars ; 
trailing  honey-suckles  and  sweet-brier  ran  riot 
among  clumps  of  heart’s-ease,  garden  lilies, 
love-lies-bleeding,  prince’s  feather,  marigolds, 
and  hollyhocks.  The  northern  limit  of  the 
garden,  near  which  William  Bradford  stood, 
was  defined  by  a high  wall  built  of  the  same 
hard,  red  bricks  as  the  house,  and  upon  the 
southern  face  of  this  was  nailed  a long  range 
of  espalier  fruit — black-heart  cherries,  peaches, 
pears,  and  great  golden  plums,  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  for  their  size  and  fla- 
vor. They  were  ripe  just  now,  and  tho  hot 
sun  brought  out  a musky  odor  from  their  rich 
clusters,  filling  the  air,  and  mingling  forever  in 
William  Bradford’s  memory  with  the  hum  of 
the  bees,  the  ringing  laughter  of  the  girl,  and 
the  glowing  crimson  of  the  roses  at  his  feet. 

Many  and  many  a day,  in  the  dark  years  that 
were  to  come,  that  garden  bloomed  and  ripen- 
ed, those  rich  scents  filled  the  air,  and  the  hum 
of  bees  and  peals  of  laughter  filled  his  ears, 
among  the  black  solitudes  of  the  New  England 
forests,  or  the  cold  desolation  of  the  rock-bound 
coast ; and  yet,  looking  upon  the  scene  to-day, 
ho  saw  it  not,  heeded  it  not — thought  only  of 
the  merry  girl,  who,  suddenly  deserting  her 
playmate,  stood  beside  him,  and  mockingly  ex- 
claimed : “ What  1 not  gone  yet,  Master  Brad- 
ford I Truly  the  elders  of  your  church  did  ill 
to  intrust  their  mission  to  such  a dreamer  and 
laggard  as  yourself.” 

But  her  jesting  drew  no  responsive  smile  to 
the  face  of  the  young  man,  as,  laying  a hand 
lightly  upon  her  arm,  he  gravely  answered : 

“ You  have  had  your  jest,  fair  Mistress  Alice, 
and  you  have  taken  your  time.  Now  I will 
pray  you  to  givo  me  a serious  answer  to  my 
most  serious  petition.  Will  you  be  my  wife, 
and  fare  with  me  to  Holland,  or  it  may  be  far- 
ther still— for  our  people  are  minded  to  remove 
to  some  country  over  seas  where  shall  be  room 
I for  all  and  opportunity  for  all  to  thrive  by  hon- 
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est  labor  ? It  is  no  life  of  luxury,  no  certain 
prospect  of  any  sort,  that  I can  offer,  Alice; 
and  yet  I dare  to  urge  you,  for  I know  that  the 
great  love  I bear  toward  you,  and  the  earnest 
will  that  I find  growing  within  my  heart,  will 
give  me  power  to  make  you  happy,  and  shield 
you  from  all  suffering  but  such  as  God  appoints. 
Alice,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?” 

For  a moment  the  girl  stood  with  downcast 
eyes  and  blushing  cheeks,  her  answer  trembling 
upon  her  smiling  lips,  and  shining  from  beneath 
her  drooping  lids.  The  lover  read  it,  and  sud- 
denly clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

“Yes,  sweet  one,  you  confess  it  at  last — you 
confess  it  even  without  a word ; and  thus  I take 
the  answer  you  have  been  so  long  in  giving.” 

He  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  own,  but  hardly 
had  tasted  their  honey  when  he  was  startled  by 
a smart  blow  upon  the  cheek,  while  Alice,  tear- 
ing herself  from  his  embrace,  cried,  angrily : 

“Not  so  fast,  good  Sir.  I never  have  said 
that  I would  even  give  you  any  answer,  and 
here  you  pretend  to  read  it  in  my  face,  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  it  unspoken  from  my  lips.  I’ll 
give  you  no  answer  at  all  to-night,  no,  nor  to- 
morrow morning  either  unless  the  humor  takes 
me  to  do  so.” 

“Then,  Alice,  you  will  never  give  it,”  re- 
plied the  young  man,  not  angrily  but  resolute- 
ly. “When  that  sun,  now  lost  in  the  fir-tops, 
sinks  behind  the  horizon,  I shall  say  good-by  ; 
what  comes  between  now  and  then  it  is  for  you 
to  decide.  The  petulant  blow  and  the  froward 
words  I forgive,  but  farther  trifling  with  an 
honest  heart  and  a man’s  life  I shall  find  it 
hard  to  pass  over.  Your  answer,  Alice.” 

“ I have  told  you  once,  fair  Sir,  that  I have 
no  answer  for  you  before  to-morrow  morning. 
I have  a will  as  well  as  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
care  enough  for  me  to  abide  my  pleasure,  why, 
good-by,  good  Master  Bradford.” 

“Good-by,  Alice,  since  you  so  will  it,  and 
yet,  I pray  you,  pause  once  more.  This  is  no 
idle  play,  Alice,  but  saddest  earnest.  I sol- 
emnly assure  you  that  I must  be  gone  at  sun- 
set, and  I can  not  leave  London  again  before 
we  return  to  Leyden.  If  you  are  my  betroth- 
ed your  father  will  bring  you  to  me,  and  we 
will  be  married — ” 

“ Again  not  so  fast,  good  master,”  interposed 
Alice.  “ Suppose  I refuse  to  be  brought  to  you 
in  London.  Suppose  I demand  a longer  woo- 
ing and  somewhat  more  ceremony  in  my  wed- 
ding? And,  in  good  sooth,  I fancy  that  your 
style  is  altogether  too  masterful  for  me  already. 
I know  not  what  might  chance  if  you  were  in- 
deed my  lord,  so  I think  I will  say  you  nay — 
for  to-night  at  least;  it  may  be  that  in  the 
morning  I shall  have  changed  my  mind,  but 
now — fare  you  well,  Sir.” 

“And  faro  you  well,  Alice.  I have  your 
answer,  and  I have  told  you  more  than  once 
that  I can  wait  for  no  other.  And  yet — Alice, 
I shall  be  three  days  longer  in  London — if  you 
will  come  to  me,  you  and  your  father—” 

“Marry  come  up  I I go  after  you  to  Lon- 
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don,  saying,  4 Kind  Sir,  will  you  of  your  good- 
ness take  me  to  wife  ?’  A long  day  it  will  be 
before  I do  that,  Master  Bradford,  a veiy,  very 
long  day.” 

And  half  in  anger,  half  in  mockery,  she  flung 
the  handful  of  roses  that  she  held  foil  into  the 
grave  face  of  him  whom  she  addressed,  and 
ran,  light  and  swift  as  a fawn,  up  the  path  to- 
ward the  house. 

One  of  the  roses  lodged  upon  the  young 
man’s  folded  arms,  and,  smiling  bitterly,  he 
caught  it,  looked  for  a moment  into  its  glow- 
ing heart,  then  put  it  inside  his  doublet. 

“A  fair  ensamplc  of  her  love — as  sweet,  as 
short-lived,  and  as  thorny,”  muttered  he;  and 
leaving  the  garden  by  the  postern  gate,  he 
mounted  the  sturdy  horse  awaiting  him  in  the 
green  lane  beyond,  and  rode  away  just  as  the 
sinking  sun  touched  the  horizon. 

“He  will  come  to-morrow,”  whispered  Alice 
Carpenter,  watching  the  sunset,  and  listening 
to  the  horse’s  retreating  feet,  while  her  bright 
cheek  grew  pale  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  brought  neither 
lover  nor  message,  and  still  another  and  anoth- 
er morrow,  until  a grave  friend  of  her  father’s, 
down  from  London  for  a day,  set  the  girl’s 
mind  at  rest  by  mentioning  that  the  deputies 
from  the  dissenting  folk  at  Leyden  had  return- 
ed thither,  having  met  but  ill  success  in  their 
attempt  to  obtain  a patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company. 

“Fool!  Fool!  Fool!”  muttered  Alice  be- 
tween her  set  teeth,  as  she  stormed  up  and 
down  the  garden  path,  where  now  the  rose- 
petals  lay  a-dying.  “Fool  that  I was,  and 
more  fool  that  he  was,  not  to  know  that  a 
maiden’s  no-say  does  not  always  mean  blank 
no!  And  yet  I care  not;  who  shall  say  that 
I care  overmuch  ?” 

In  this  mood  her  father  found  her,  and  plac- 
ing her  hand  within  his  arm  restrained  her  har- 
rying steps  to  his  own  pace,  while  he  said : 

“Daughter  Alice,  I have  received  a propo- 
sition of  marriage  for  you  from  a worthy  gentle- 
man, not  as  I think  quite  disagreeable  to  you. 
Indeed  it  is  the  son  of  our  friend  within  therq.” 

“Master  Southworth!”  exclaimed  Alice. 

“Yes.  His  son  Edward  asks  your  hand, 
dear  child.  What  is  your  answer  ?’.* 

“Yes.” 

The  father  turned  in  some  surprise,  and  look- 
ed into  his  daughter’s  face.  It  was  white  and 
rigid  almost  as  death. 

44  My  daughter,  there  is  no  need  for  such  in- 
stant consent  unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  your 
own  mind.  I had  thought  that  Master  Brad- 
ford—” 

“ Do  not  mention  that  person,  if  it  please 
you,  Sir.  I like  Edward  Southworth  passing 
well.  He  is  a brave  gentleman,  and  a courte- 
ous, and,  please  you,  dear  father,  go  and  tell 
your  friend  that  I say  yes,  and  excuse  me  for 
to-night.  Good-e’en,  father.” 

“ Good-e’en,  little  maid ; and  yet,  wait  one 
moment  before  you  run  away.  It  is  but  right 
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that  you  should  know  that  I have  nearly  settled  self  upon  the  high -backed  settle  besido  the 
my  mind  to  sell  all  that  I have,  and  cast  in  my  fire. 

fortunes  with  oar  brethren  in  Holland.  It  was  41 ‘Yes  and  no!’  Yon  speak  in  riddles, 
for  that  I went  to  London  so  often  in  the  last  friend,”  said  the  girl,  her  bright  color  fading 
month,  while  worshipful  Elder  Brewster  and  his  os  qnickly  as  it  had  come.  44  Have  you  ill  news 
associates  were  there.  If  I do  this,  and  you  from  home?” 

wed  with  Edward  Southworth,  who  abides  in  44  No,  Dorothy,  no  ill  news ; no  news  at  all 
London,  we  must  be  parted,  my  little  girl — we  to  a man  who  knows  what  women  are ; only 
two  who  have  never  been  parted  yet.”  tidings  that  one  whom  I thought  mine  own  has 

44 Oh,  father!”  and  Alice,  clinging  about  her  given  herself  to  another  man,  and,  I dare  to 
father’s  neck,  wept  piteously ; wept  for  the  ap-  say,  were  the  whole  truth  known,  cares  naught 
proaching  separation,  and  wept  for  the  death  of  for  either  of  us.  ” 

her  young  love-dream,  and  yet  never  wavered  And  as  he  spoke  he  folded  his  arms  upon 
in  her  desperate  determination.  the  end  of  the  settle,  and  bowed  his  face  upon 

44  Oh,  father,  father!”  sobbed  she,  ad  then — them,  careless  whether  she  who  watched  per- 
44  bnt  you  will  have  my  sister  Mary  left,  and  I ceived  the  emotion  he  could  no  longer  conceal. 
coul4  never  abide  in  Holland.”  A few  moments  passed  in  utter  silence,  and 

44 It  will  not  be  like  this,  truly;”  and  the  then  a light  foot  crossed  the  floor,  a hesitating 
man  looked  round  upon  the  pitfbsant  garden  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head,  and  a girlish  form 
where  he  had  played  in  childhood,  where  he  sank  upon  its  knees  beside  him. 
had  wooed  his  sweet  young  wife,  where  he  had  4 4 William,  dey  William!”  said  Dorothy  May’s 

wandered  seeking  comfort  for  her  early  death,  soft  voice ; 44  all  women  are  not  like  that.  ” 
and  where  he  had  thought  to  watch  his  own  day  44  What  care  I whether  they  be  or  not?” 
draw  to  its  close.  And  the  young  man  ground  something  worse* 

“Not  like  this,  but  4 Whoso  loveth  house  or  than  a sob  between  his  clenched  teeth, 
lands  better  than  me' — it  is  daily  borne  in  upon  Another  pause,  and  then  again  the  timid 

my  mind  that  I must  go,  Alice ; and  for  myself  voice : 

I grudge  not  the  sacrifice ; nor  for  Mary,  who  44  Nay,  William,  do  not  scorn  all  because 
is  bnt  a child  ; but  if  you  shrink  from  the  toil  one  is  false,  for  that  is  neither  just  nor  kind  to 
and  privation,  or  if  your  conscience  does  not  yourself.” 

bid  you  go,  sweet  one,  here  is  an  opening  for  44 1 do  not  scorn  you,  Dorothy.  You  are 
honorable  escape.  What  say  you  ?”  good  and  kind,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  some 

44 1 will  never  go  to  Holland,  father.  And  day  be  true  to  the  man  who  wins  your  love ; 
if  Edward  Southworth  cares  to  marry  me,  he  but  she — ” 

may.”  44  Indeed  I would  be  true,  did  the  man  I love 

She  was  gone,  and  her  father,  looking  after  love  me,”  sighed  the  girl,  her  head  sinking  so 
her  in  wonder  and  some  doubt,  conld  only  say,  low  ns  to  hide  the  glowing  color  of  her  cheeks. 

44  What  man  so  wise  as  to  read  a woman’s  William  Bradford  listened ; took  counsel  of 
heart ! But  yet  it  was  consent,  and  as  such  I his  own  heart ; nay,  then,  of  his  wounded  pride 
must  repeat  it.”  and  love,  if  you  will  have  the  truth ; then  sat 

Six  months  later  Thomas  Carpenter,  with  his  upright  and  placed  a hand  beneath  the  chin  of 
daughter  Mary,  arrived  at  Leyden,  and  among  that  rosy  face,  raising  it  to  a level  with  his  own. 
his  first  guests  was  William  Bradford,  who,  44  And  you  love  a man  who  loves  not  you, 
with  pale  lips,  and  a high-throbbing  heart,  in-  fair  Mistress  Dorothy  ?”  asked  he  at  length, 
qaired  of  him  for  news  of  his  daughter  Alice.  44  To  my  shame  be  it  spoken.” 

“Alice?  She  wedded  with  Edward  South-  “Nay,  to  the  honor  of  thy  tender,  humble 
worth  the  morning  that  I sailed  from  South-  heart.  And  wouldst  thou  wed  that  man,  know- 
ampton,”  replied  the  father,  carelessly,  for  al-  ing  that  he  had  loved  another  woman  passing 
ready  he  had  forgotten  a dim  suspicion  formed  well,  and  that  the  wound  was  not  wholly 
by  the  strange  manner  of  the  girl  at  the  time  healed  ?” 

of  her  betrothal,  and  Bradford  had  never  opened  44 1 would  wed  him,  and  try  to  heal  the  wonnd 

his  mind  to  him.  with  my  own  love,”  whispered  the  girl. 

44  Dorothy,  am  I that  man  ?” 

IL — DOROTHY  MAY.  44  None  other.  ” 

From  the  house  of  Father  Robinson,  the  pas-  44  And  thou  wilt  be  my  wife  ?” 
tot  of  the  struggling  community  at  Leyden,  “A  true  and  loving  one,  so  surely  as  God 
sod  with  whom  Master  Carpenter  was  at  pres-  I gives  me  strength  and  life.” 
ent  lodged,  William  Bradford  returned  to  his  44 So  be  it.”  And  again  the  young  man 
own  abode  in  a family  of  the  name  of  May.  raised  the  blushing  face  and  kissed  the  trem- 
In  the  little  parlor  sat  a young  girl  spinning  bling  lips.  It  was  a strange  betrothal — a most 
flax  upon  a small  wheel,  who  at  his  entrance  unwise  one — for  human  love  is  at  best  but  a 
glanced  up,  blushing  brightly.  feeble  staff  to  support  one  over  life’s  rough 

44 So  soon  returned,  William !”  said  she,  shy-  places;  and,  weakened  as  this  was,  ah,  who 
ly.  44  Did  not  you  find  your  friends  ?”  could  not  have  foreseen  the  end  ? 

44  Yes — and  no,  ” replied  the  young  man,  toss-  But  Dorothy  May’s  widowed  mother  saw  only 

ing  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  throwing  him-  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  gaining  a hus- 
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band  for  her  child,  of  so  well-esteemed  a char- 
acter and  so  fair  worldly  prospects,  not  to  men- 
tion the  setting  at  rest  a suspicion  which  had 
for  some  time  haunted  the  good  dame’s  mind, 
connecting  Dorothy’s  pale  cheeks,  lagging  step, 
and  tearful  eyes  with  William  Bradford’s  atten- 
tion or  neglect. 

So  all  was  arranged  without  difficulty  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other;  and  the  second  letter 
that  Master  Carpenter  sent  home  to  his  daugh- 
ter Alice  announced  the  marriage  of  her 
“ sometime  playmate,  William  Bradford,  to  a 
very  worthy  and  also  comely  young  woman, 
Dorothy  May  by  name.” 

IIL— MISTRESS  ALICE  SOUTHWORTH. 

When  Mistress  Southworth  read  this  letter 
in  the  dim,  vast  chamber  of  her  new  home  in 
“Duks  Place,  near  Heneage  House,”  she  ut- 
tered a little  cry,  and  with  one  of  the  impulsive 
movements  of  her  girlhood  flgpg  it  into  the 
fire  blazing  at  her  feet.  Then  she  covered  her 
face  and  sobbed  for  a few  moments  wildly,  pas- 
sionately ; and  at  last  she  rose,  and  slowly  pacing 
the  long  vaulted  chamber,  took  counsel  with 
her  own  heart,  until  at  last,  coming  back  to  the 
fire-place,  she  stood  there  a pretty  picture,  with 
the  ruddy  light  striking  up  upon  her  fair  young 
face,  disheveled  golden  curls,  and  whitest  throat 
and  arms,  left  bare  by  the  fashion  of  the  rich 
“padusoy”  robe  which  fell  trailing  upon  the 
oaken  floor. 

As  fair  a picture,  and  but  little  older  than 
that  of  the  girl  who,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
wrath,  had  pelted  her  lover  with  roses  in  the 
quaint  walled  garden  of  the  manoi^house  six 
months  before,  and  yet — 

The  crisp  cinder  of  the  burned  letter  had 
fallen  out  from  the  fire  and  lay  upon  one  of  the 
painted  tiles  of  the  wide  hearth.  Smiling  bit- 
terly Alice  Southworth  stirred  it  with  the  toe 
of  her  satin  shoe  — it  crumbled  beneath  the 
touch,  and,  caught  by  one  of  the  draughts 
eddying  through  the  room,  flew  in  a cloud  of 
black  flakes  up  the  chimney  and  was  gone. 

“ So  best — so  best ! Smoke  and  ashes,  and 
the  last  trace  blown  to  the  four  winds  l — So  let 
it  be.” 

And  thus  unconsciously  echoing  the  words 
in  which  William  Bradford  had  sealed  his 
betrothal,  Alice  Southworth  closed,  as  she 
thought  forever,  the  sweetest  chapter  in  her 
book  of  life,  and  turned  to  the  new  duties  and 
new  ties  she  had  voluntarily  if  rashly  assumed. 

IV.— PILGRIMS. 

“ And  you  will  sail  with  these  others  in  the 
Mayflower , Master  Bradford  ?”  said  Elder  Car- 
penter, glancing  keenly  at  the  young  man,  who 
sat  looking  gloomily  from  the  latticed  window 
of  the  little  Dutch  ale-house,  where  they  had 
met  for  noontide  refreshment. 

“Yes,  I have  so  resolved,”  replied  he, 
moodily. 

“ And  your  wife  and  the  little  one  ?” 

“They  will  remain  behind— I think.” 


“Does  the  dame  consent  to  be  so  deserted  ?” 

“We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  it.  She  can 
remain  with  her  mother,  and  come  to  me  after- 
ward,” said  the  younger  man,  hesitatingly; 
and  Elder  Carpenter  again  glanced  keenly  into 
his  perturbed  face. 

“It  is  a grievous  burden  to  my  spirit,”  said 
he,  after  a pause,  “ that  I am  denied  this  means 
of  testifying  to  my  faith.  Were  it  only  mine 
own  infirmities  and  inconvenience  that  stood  in 
the  road  I would  count  it  naught,  though  I 
perished  by  the  way ; but  I must  not  burden 
you  younger  men  with  the  charge  of  one  who 
can  at  best  serve  but  little  purpose  in  the  life 
you  enter  .upon,  and  would  most  likely  become 
a serious  charge  and  trial.  Nor  can  I bear  to 
abide  here  longer,  or  to  lay  my  bones  in  foreign 
soil.  My  night  approaches,  and  I will  get  me 
to  mine  own  land  and  sleep  where  my  fathers 
sleep.” 

“You  will  return  into  England?”  asked 
Bradford,  in  some  surprise. 

“Yes.  This  ship  has  brought  me  letters 
from  my  daughter,  Mistress  Southworth.  She 
has  met  with  heavy  affliction  in  the  loss  of  her 
good  husband ; and  she  prays  me  very  earnest- 
ly to  return  to  her,  I and  my  daughter  Maiy, 
and  abide  beneath  her  roof  to  the  end  of  my 
days.” 

“ Master  Edward  Southworth  dead !”  echoed 
Bradford,  blankly. 

“ The  Lord  has  willed  it  so,”  replied  the  eld- 
er, reverently. 

“ And  Alice  a widow  1” 

“The  widowed  mother  of  two  little  children. 
Truly  she  needs  a father's  counsel  and  assist- 
ance,” mused  the  old  man,  and,  lost  in  reverie, 
he  did  not  perceive  that  with  his  lost  words 
William  Bradford  had  left  the  room. 

Deep  in  that  evening’s  twilight,  as  Dorothy 
sat  hushing  her  child  to  sleep  with  the  mur- 
mured cadence  of  a hymn,  some  one  entered 
the  room  and  laid  two  hands  upon  her  shoulders 
from  behind. 

“ Is  it  you,  William?”  asked  the  young  mo- 
ther, softly. 

“ Yes,  wife.  I shall  sail  with  the  first  party 
of  adventurers  in  the  Mayflower.  Will  you  go 
with  me  ?” 

“ Why,  this  is  something  more  than  sudden !” 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  trying  to  turn  her  face  to- 
ward her  husband,  who  resisted  the  attempt, 
and  only  repeated : 

“Will  you  go  with  me,  wife?” 

“Where  you  go  I will  go,  you  know  fhll 
well,”  was  the  meek  response.  “ But  why  have 
you  not  told  me  your  will  before,  that  I might 
have  made  preparation  ?” 

“ I did  not  know  it  myself ; and  I thought 
that  if  I went  you  and  the  child  would  abide  a 
while  with  our  good  mother  here.  But  if  you 
will  go,  Dorothy,  it  will  be  a singular  favor  to 
me.” 

And  now  the  wife  would  not  be  restrained, 
but  rising  hastily,  confronted  her  husband  with 
looks  of  undisguised  amazement. 
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u A singular  favor  to  you!”  repeated  she. 
“Why,  what  words  are  these  from  you  to  me, 
William  ? Am  I not  your  own  true  and  loving 
wife,  no  less  bound  to  obey  your  lightest  wish 
than  anxious  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  so  I might 
pleasure  yon  ? Why,  had  you  waited  until  our 
friends  were  embarking  at  Delft  Haven  and 
then  said  to  me.  Up  and  follow  them ! do  you 
think  I would  have  faltered?  And  had  you 
tried  to  go  without  me,  William,  I would  have 
thrown  myself  at  your  feet  and  wept  and  prayed 
and  importuned  until  you  gave  consent  to  my 
accompanying  you.  Dear  husband,  what  have 
I done  amisi  that  you  should  have  entertained 
this  cruel  thought  of  leaving  me  ?” 

She  was  weeping  now,  and  clinging  about  his 
neck,  so  that  she  could  not  see  the  ashen  face 
and  haggard  eyefe  he  bowed  above  her,  as,  gen- 
tly removing  those  clinging  arms,  he  said  : 

44  Naught  amiss,  naught  amiss,  Dorothy ! 
You  have  ever  been  as  you  promised  to  be,  a 
true,  faithful,  and  most  loving  wife.  Mine  is 
all  the  blame,  mine  should  be  the  punishment.” 

44  What  blame  ? what  punishment  ? What 
do  your  words  mean,  dear  William?  And 
what  makes  yon  look  so  wan  and  distraught  ? 
Have  you  bad  news  from  England  ? — they  told 
me  that  a ship  was  arrived  with  letters — ” 

“Peace,  woman,  peace!  The  wife  should 
not  too  curiously  pry  into  her  husband’s  will, 
bat  accept  it  unquestioned,  for  is  he  not  her 
head  and  law  ?” 

And,  with  a laugh  of  bitterest  self-contempt, 
William  Bradford  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

The  next  day,  when  Dorothy,  his  wife,  went 
abroad  to  consult  her  gossips  about  the  needful 
preparation  for  the  voyage  and  the  new  life  be- 
fore her,  and  heard  the  news  of  Edward  South- 
worth's  death,  she  clasped  her  hands  of  a sud- 
den above  her  heart,  and  cried  out  as  if  in 
sharpest  pain. 

“Dear  child,  what  is  it? — what  ails  you?" 
exclaimed  her  friend,  nmning  to  her. 

“ Nothing,  nothing!  A sudden  pang  — I 
know  not  what— as  if  one’s  heart  broke ; but 
hearts  do  not  break  in  sober  truth,  do  they  ?’’ 

“ No,  not  so  suddenly  as  that,  nor  yet  without 
a cause,  and  we  all  know  you  have  none,  Mistress 
Dorothy,”  said  the  other,  sharply  eying  the  pallid 
face  and  trembling  form  of  the  young  woman. 

44  Not  when  I am  leaving  my  mother  and  my 
little  child,  and  may  never  see  either  again?" 
asked  Dorothy,  barsting  into  tears,  and  making 
her  escape. 

And  that  day  she  began  to  die. 

V.— DOROTHY  BRADFORD'S  JOURNAL 

In  the  month  of  August,  1620,  the  Mayflower 
sailed  from  Delft  Haven  for  England,  and  some 
weeks  later  from  thence  for — God  alone  knew 
where. 

Let  him  who  would  know  what  human  cour- 
age and  human  fortitude,  combined  with  a high 
faith  and  confidence  almost  more  than  human, 
are  capable  of;  let  him  read  the  record  of  that 
voyage,  as  told  in  Bradford’s  own  simple  and 


earnest  record,  so  self-forgetful  and  so  uncon- 
scious of  its  own  importance  that  the  only  fault 
of  the  history  is  that  it  omits  all  notice  of  the 
historian,  except  in  the  vaguest  allusion. 

Had  not  other  papers  remained — some  pre- 
cious letters,  and  a few  leaves  of  a private 
diary  in  the  faint  and  timid  manuscript  of  a 
woman — this  story  had  never  been  written,  or 
had  been  based  upon  mere  imaginings,  instead 
of  saddest  and  most  undoubted  fact. 

Let  us  here  transcribe  one  of  these  frag- 
mentary leaves,  literally,  except  for  the  modern- 
izing of  some  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  supply- 
ing of  some  words  illegible  from  time  and  wear : 

At  last,  praise  be  to  God ! we  lie  within  sight  of 
land,  bnt  what  a land ! Stern  rocks,  with  cruel  waves 
forever  dashing  upon  them,  black  forests  sheltering 
who  knows  what  fearful  creatures,  and  still  more  fear- 
ful salvages ; snow,  ice,  desolation  at  every  hand ; no 
housen,  no  Christian  people,  no  sign  of  the  work  of 
man ; I had  almost  said  no  sign  of  the  work  of  God. 
Such  Is  our  new  home ; and  yet  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept  it,  for  the  captain  says  and  swears  that  he 
can  carry  us  no  farther,  and  unless  we  settle  where 
we  will  establish  ourselves  without  more  delay,  he 
will  put  us  ashore  at  the  nearest  point. 

William,  with  Master  Carver,  Miles  Standish,  and 
some  others,  has  gone  ashore  in  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  to  discover,  If  they  may,  what  sort  of  place  lies 
over  against  ns  at  this  present.  I trust  they  will  not 
elect  to  settle  Just  here,  tor  sarely  no  place  can  be 
worse,  if  as  bad.  And  yet  1 know  not  why  I should 
care.  All  the  earth  hereabout  will  be  too  sternly  frozen 
to  give  me  room.  1 wonder  how  they  would  go  about 
to  dig  a grave— pity  to  give  them  so  much  pains,  when 
this  cold,  bitter  sea  washing  past  my  cabin  window 
would  bury  me  in  a moment — a little  moment. 

Ah,  God  forgive  me ! what  wild  and  wicked  thoughts 
are  these.  Away!  awayl  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa- 
thanas ! Last  night  I dreamed  that  my  mother  came 
to  me  with  my  baby  dead  in  her  arms— my  baby,  my 
one  child.  Ah ! child,  yon  never  loved  another  better 
than  me,  and  yet  I left  you— for  him.  When  I woke 
startled  from  my  dream,  he  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and 
murmured : "Alice ! Sweetest,  dearest !" 

That  was  all,  for  I laid  my  hand  upon  his  lips,  and 
he  kissed  it,  and  so  slept  again.  Ah,  did  he  know  it 
was  my  hand  he  kissed,  or  did  he  still  dream  ? They 
do  not  dream  when  they  are  dead,  1 think.  I hope 
not,  surely,  for  I would  not  be  haunted  with  that 
dead  baby,  nor  yet  with  his  father,  whispering  in  his 
sleep : 11  Alice ! 8weetest,  dearest  1" 

Dee.  7.— Well,  they  did  not  pitch  upon  that  spot 
where  we  lay  when  I last  wrote,  and  now  we  are 
moved  farther  Into  a great  bay  or  gnlf,  and  lie  again 
at  anchor,  while  the  men,  with  Master  Bradford 
among  them,  are  away  exploring  anew.  They  found 
before  some  baskets  with  com  in  them,  and  some 
signs  of  rude  cabins,  where  it  is  supposed  the  sal- 
vages or  Indylns  lived,  though  now  they  are  gone. 
But  it  is  weary  work  noting  these  things  down,  and 
in  sooth  1 have  small  heart  for  even  thinking  of  them. 
Last  night  1 dreamed  again  of  my  baby,  and  he  wore 
wings  and  stretched  his  little  arms  to  me.  I would  I 
knew  if  he  be  indeed  in  heaven.  I wonder  if  1 could 
win  there  if  1 took  my  life  in  mine  own  hand,  and  so 
went  begging  entrance.  William  speaks  no  more  of 
Alice,  either  waking  or  sleeping,  and  in  good  sooth 
he  speaks  but  little  to  me  in  any  fashion.  One  might 
think  he  was  afraid  of  me,  he  shrinks  so  from  my  pres- 
ence, and  yet  I never  reproached  him,  oh,  never,  nev- 
er ! How  could  I,  when  my  whole  heart  haa  wasted 
itself  in  vain  love  and  longing  toward  him  ? Yes,  I 
think  that  is  why  I must  die ; my  life  has  wasted  it- 
self like  a little  brook  I once  saw  at  home  that  came 
leaping  down  from  the  hill-side,  and  falling  upon  a 
sandy  plain  was  swallowed  up,  and  perished,  in  spite 
of  all  its  struggles.  Poor  brook  1 Poor  Dorothy ! I 
, wonder  will  he  be  sorry  when  I am  dead.  Ah,  how 
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the  cold  bitter  sea  runs  past  these  windows ! I will 
up  to  the  deck,  and  climb  oyer  In  the  chains  as  I did 
yesterday,  and  look  down  at  the  water.  Perchance — 
God  forgive  me,  God  forgive  me  the  awfhl  thought, 
and  yet— 

That  is  the  last,  the  very  last,  of  the  worn 
and  faded  manuscript.  Join  it  to  what  fol- 
lows. 

In  the  journal  of  William  Bradford,  after  a 
long  and  minute  account  of  the  perils  nnd  ad- 
ventures of  the  exploring  party  who  finally  se- 
lected the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  as  their  point  of  debarkation,  oc- 
curs the  brief  statement  that,  upon  their  return 
to  the  ship,  it  was  discovered  that  Dorothy  Brad- 
ford had  fallen  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

Only  that. 

VI.— WILLIAM  BRADFORD  AND  ALICE  SOUTH- 
WORTH. 

Almost  two  years  later  Mistress  Southworth, 
fatherless  as  well  as  husbandless,  received  a let- 
ter of  which  but  one  tom  fragment  remains.  Let 
us  add  it  to  our  story : 

God  he  knows,  I never  wished  her  death,  or  foiled 
in  the  dismal  effort  to  feign  a love  I never  felt.  How 
ill  I succeeded  you  shall  see,  for  I send*  you  certain 
writings  in  the  fashion  of  a Diary,  discovered  In  one 
of  her  coffers  some  time  after  her  most  untimely  end. 
No  eyes  but  mine  have  seen  tjiem. 

And  now,  Mistress  Southworth,  nay,  I will  say  as 
I have  said  many  a fair  time  before,  now,  sweet  Alice, 
I ask  you  once  again,  as  I asked  you  long  since,  and 
I think  you  will  remember,  as  I do,  the  fair,  well-or- 
dered garden,  with  its  bourgeon  of  bloom  and  its  rich 
scents  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  humming  of  the 
bees  about  the  ripened  plums,  I ask  you  once  again 
the  question  that  I asked  you  then  and  there,  and 
once  again  I beg  you  for  such  answer  as  truthful  wo- 
man should  give  to  honest  wooer— will  you  have  me 
to  your  husband  ? And  yet,  Alice,  as  I write,  the 
scales  fall  from  mine  eyes,  and  I see  as  I have  not  be- 
fore that  I am  asking  far  more  of  you  now  than  I 
asked  then.  I have  been  the  husband  of  another  wo- 
man ; my  worldly  estate  is  mean  and  impoverished, 
notwithstanding  the  title  of  Governor  which  my  broth- 
ers and  co-workors  here  have  bestowed  upon  me  since 
the  death  of  the  noble  Carver;  and  the  life  which  I 
ask  you  to  share  is  one  of  labor  and  self-forgetfulness. 

But  yet,  Alice,  I dare  to  ask  you,  for  within  my  own 
heart  I carry  an  assurance  of  such  undying  love  and 
respect  toward  you,  that  it  meseems  to  outvalue  all 
other  things,  and  if  it  were  possible  thAt  you  could 
And  in  your  own  breast  a similar  assurance,  I think, 
Mistress,  that  not  your  garden,  whose  bloom  and  scent 
lie  so  fairly  in  my  memory,  were  a sweeter  abode  than 
these  rugged  rocks  and  melancholy  forests,  so  we  two 
might  be  together. 

In  conclusion,  I must  say  that  although  I have  dis- 
coursed at  large  upon  this  matter  to  yon,  and  although 
much  pains  and  many  qualms  of  doubt  have  gone  to 
the  composition  of  this  letter,  I find  by  reviewing  it 
that  I have  said  nothing  of  what  is  in  my  heart,  and 
have  worded  my  petitions  so  coldly  and  so  awkward- 
ly that  I hardly  dare  hope  yon  will  npprove  them ; 
but  yet,  Alice,  I remember  me  of  a time  long  since 
when  I thought — yet  let  that  pass,  and  believe  that 
whether  you  say  me  yea,  or  nay,  I Bhall  ever  be  while 
life  endures, 

Tour  foithfhl  friend  and  humble  servitor, 

William  Bradford. 

Stitched  to  this  fragment  of  a letter  is  an- 
other, a mere  scrap  written  in  the  cramped, 
delicate,  and  almost  illegible  hand  of  a woman, 
and  superscribed 


To  the  Worshipful  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  these: 

Fair  Sir,— You  do  remember  my  father’s  garden 
with  Its  roses  and  its  wall-fruit  so  well  that  I marvel 
you  should  have  forgotten  the  last  words  ever  spoken 
to  you  in  that  garden  by  me,  or  rather,  the  marvel  is 
that  I should  remember  them  myself;  and  yet  I da 
I told  you  then,  Master  Bradford,  nay,  pardon  me — I 
would  have  writ,  Right  Worshipful  Governor  Brad- 
ford— I told  yon  then,  that  it  should  be  a long  day  and 
a very  long  day  before  you  should  see  Alice  Carpenter 
following  yon  to  London  and  offering  herself  to  you 
for  wife ; and  now  you  ask  me  to  come,  not  to  Lon- 
don, but  across  seas  to  the  strange  New  World  where 
you  abide,  and  all  with  the  self-same  purpose.  Truly, 
Sir,  I marvel  at  your  hardihood,  and  again  I marvel 
more  at  my  own  sudden  lowliness  of  heart  which  does 
not  rescut  as  I would  have  it  this  arrogance  of  yours. 
Wait  until  I summon  Pride,  and  ask  her  counsel. 
“Give  him  the  old  answer,”  quoth  she,  and  60,  Sir, 
you  have  my  reply.  Yet  softly,  here  speaks  another 
voice ; methinks  it  is  that  of  Comnaon-Sense.  44  How 
fared  it  with  yourself  after  you  gave  him  that  scoffing 
answer  flve  years  ago  ?”  And  again : 44  Mind  you,  the 
long  day  that  you  promised  him  has  passed,  and  It  U 
not  Alice  Carpenter  who  goes  to  seek  him  but  Alice 
Southworth." 

So  sit  I,  listening  to  my  counselors,  uncertain  which 
to  credit  as  the  true  one,  and  so,  unable  to  determine 
the  beflt  of  my  own  mind,  I close  these  lines,Vand  re- 
main, fair  Sir,  your  good  wisher  and  old  friend, 

Alice  Carpenter  Soctuwortil, 

Post  Scripturru—1  omitted  to  mention  in  the  body  of 
my  letter  that  I am  resolved  upon  emigration,  and 
have  taken  passage  in  the  ship  Anne , bound  from 
Southampton  to  your  Colony,  for  myself,  my  two  chil- 
dren, and  my  Bister  Mary,  whom  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member, and  perhaps  also  may  elect  to  the  place  in 
your  affections  once  held  by  my  unworthy  self.  At  all 
rates,  however,  we  shall  have  the  time  and  opportuni- 
ty for  considering  face  to  face  these  matters,  so  largely 
and  yet  60  uncertainly  spoken  of  in  our  letters. 

VII.-THE  END. 

No  tradition,  no  memento  tells  us  how  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  received  this  let- 
ter of  his  former  love — this  proof  that  time  and 
distance  and  sorrow  had  cured  her  neither  of 
her  audacious  coquetry  nor  her  affection  for  him- 
self; but  this  much  we  do  know,  that  when  the 
Anne  arrived  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  in  the  last 
days  of  July,  1G23,  that  it  brought  ns  passen- 
gers Mistress  Southworth,  her  two  boys,  and 
her  sister  Mary,  who  many  years  after  is  set 
down  as  “ a godly  old  maid  who  never  married.  ” 

Two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Anne  Alice 
Southworth  and  William  Bradford  became  man 
and  wife,  and  here  is  the  double  note  of  tiie 
event  made  in  the  Governor’s  journal  by  his 
own  hand  and  hers : 

This  day  Alice  Carpenter  hath  answered  the  ques- 
tion I asked  of  her  six  years  agone  among  the  roses 
of  her  father's  garden  in  Lincolnshire,  and  she  hath 
answered  yea,  as  she  should  have  answered  then. 

And  below,  this  note : 

This  day,  the  15th  day  of  August,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  long  dav ; for  it  is  the  one  promised 
by  that  same  Alice  Cnrpenter  as  the  day  whereon  she 
would  wed  with  William  Bradford,  whom  God  forev- 
er bless  and  hold  in  His  holy  keeping. 

What  more  do  we  know?  Only  that  they 
lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  and  departed,  he  some 
years  the  first,  leaving  sons  and  daughters  to  in- 
herit their  name,  and  perchance  their  qualities. 
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AT  the  close  of  a stormy  March  day  of  this 
, year  two  soldiers  were  crossing  from  New- 
port to  Fort  Adams  in  a sail-boat  managed  by 
an  inexperienced  lad.  When  they  were  partly 
across  a blast  suddenly  struck  the  craft ; the 
boy  was  confounded,  the  boat  capsized,  and  for 
half  an  hoar,  clinging  to  the  keel,  the  hapless 
men  and  boy  struggled  with  the  waves.  Then 
the  hold  of  the  boy  relaxed,  and  he  sank ; but 
a boat  had  put  off  from  the  Lime  Rock  Light- 
house, about  half  a mile  away,  and  before  the 
men  were  exhausted  it  had  reached  them,  and 
they  were  saved.  The  persons  who  saved  them 
were  Ida  Lewis  and  her  brother  liosea,  children 
. of  the  keeper  of  the  light. 

Ten  years  ago  in  the  same  harbor  four  young 
fellows  were  upset  in  a boat,  and  the  same  girl 
hastened  in  her  skiff  to  rescue  them.  A little 
later  three  drunken  soldiers  Btore  a hole  in  their 
boat  not  far  from  the  light.  Two  swam  ashore, 
the  third  was  saved  by  Ida  Lewis  when  nearly 
exhausted.  Two  years  ago  some  men  were 
driving  a sheep  upon  the  wharf  in  Newport. 
The  animal  plunged  into  the  water,  and  three 
men  running  along  the  shore  in  pursuit  at  length 
found  a skiff  and  put  out  into  the  harbor.  A 
heavy  sou’wester  was  blowing,  and  the  skiff  was 
swamped.  Once  more  Ida  Lewis  pushed  off  for 
them,  and  bringing  them  safe  to  shore,  returned 
and  landed  the  sheep.  In  the  next  winter  a 
scape-grace  stole  a sail-boat  from  the  w harf  and 
made  off.  But  the  gale  drove  it  upon  the  little 
Lime  Rock,  a mile  from  the  light ; and  the 
thief  clung  to  the  mast  from  midnight  until 
morning,  when  Ida  Lewis  saw  him,  and  rowing 
to  hi3  relief,  found  him,  as  she  said,  “ shaking 
and  God-blessing  me,  and  praying  to  be  set  on 
shore.” 

This  is  a girl  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  slen- 
der, blue-eyed,  with  light  brown  hair,  frank  and 
hearty,  and  likely  to  be  more  famous  next  sum- 
mer than  any  Newport  belle.  Let  us  pray  that 
she  may  save  herself  from  the  storm  of  notoriety 
and  flattery  as  she  has  saved  so  many  lives  from 
the  sea.  Or,  still  better,  as  she  is  betrothed, 
let  us  hope  that  she  may  be  safely  married,  and 
with  a changed  name  have  left  the  Lime  Rock 
Light-honse  before  Mrs.  Grundy  reaches  Newport. 

But  the  heroic  story  of  which  these  are  the 
incidents  suggests  some  veiy  improving  reflec- 
tions upon  the  sphere  of  woman.  No  one  can 
read  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  no  one  cer- 
tainly read  the  brief  telegraphic  notice  upon  the 
following  morning,  without  a thrill  of  admiration 
and  sympathy.  But  are  we  to  understand  that 
such  emotion  was  natural  and  proper  ? Are  we 
to  believe  that  it  is  “feminine”  for  young  wo- 
men to  row  boats  in  storms  ? Is  it  “ womanly” 
to  tug  and  strain  through  a tempest,  and  then 
pull  half-drowned  men  into  a skiff?  Is  not  the 
Heavenly  appointed  “ sphere  of  woman”  the 
nnrsery  ? and  is  there  not  very  grave  apprehen- 
sion of  the  4 4 female  sex”  disappearing  altogeth- 
er if  such  conduct  is  approved?  The  brother 
Hosea,  in  the  first  instance  related,  was  in  his 
place,  undoubtedly.  He  was  a stout  youth,  and 
it  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  brawn  and 
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vigor  and  skin.  But,  my  dear  Sir  Piercie, 
would  you  wish  to  have  seen  your  sister,  et  c set- 
era,  et  camera  ? 

There  w as  the  inevitable  Grace  Darling  also, 
who  in  the  early  dawn,  thirty  years  ago,  rowed 
with  her  father  from  Longstone  Light,  and  at  the 
risk  of  her  ow$  life  saved  the  lives  of  nine  per- 
sons from  the  wTeck  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Patten,  w ho  steered  the 
wrecked  ship  to  port.  There  w ere  Molly  Stark, 

Joan  of  Arc  — where  will  these  things  stop? 

What  is  to  become  of  the  sex,  and  womanliness 
and  feminineness,  and  all  other  pleasing  qualities, 
if  general  applause  shall  be  unguardedly  lavished 
upon  conduct  which,  if  our  sisters,  et  cmtera,  et 
eastern  ? 

Dear  Sir  Piercie,  what  an  intolerable  deal  of 
nonsense  is  talked  and  written  and  sung  and, 
above  all,  preached  about  women,  and  their 
sphere,  and  what  is  feminine,  and  what  isn't — 
as  if  we  men  necessarily  knew*  all  about  it ! The 
other  evening  the  Easy  Chair  heard  something 
which  sounded  so  familiar  that  it  might  have 
said  it  itself;  and  it  was  in  this  vein.  Here 
comes  a man  and  says,  “ Isn't  it  curious  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  melted  lead  always  to  run  into 
bullets  ?”  And  w hile  \ am  wondering  I observe 
that  he  has  a bullet-mould  in  his  pocket,  into 
which  he  pours  the  fluid  metal.  Or  another 
bland  gentleman  remarks:  “How  beautifully 
Providence  ordains  that  pear-trees  sliall  grow 
like  vines !”  And  he  takes  me  into  his  garden 
and  shows  me  a tortured  tree  trained  upon  an 
espalier.  These  worthy  philosophers  might  os 
wisely  inform  us  that  Providence  beautifully  or- 
dains saints  to  be  chops  and  steaks,  and  then 
point  us  to  St.  Lawrence  upon  his  gridiron. 

What  determines  the  sphere  of  any  morally  re- 
sponsible being?  Perfect  freedom  of  choice 
and  liberty  of  development.  Take  those  away 
and  you  have  taken  away  the  possibility  of  de- 
termining the  sphere. 

Now,  speaking  soberly,  no  man  will  be  such 
an— let  us  say  donkey,  as  to  insist  that  it  was 
unfeminine  in  Ida  Lewis  to  pull  off  in  her 
boat  to  save  men  from  drowning.  It  wras  no 
more  unfeminine  than  to  sing  a babe  to  sleep. 

And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  was  perfectly  womanly 
to  learn  the  use  of  oars — to  acquire  the  means 
of  doing  so  great  a service  to  her  fellow-creatures, 
a service  which  touches  the  heart  and  the  imag- 
ination, and,  as  in  the  instance  of  Grace  Dar- 
ling, will  become  a poetic  tradition. 

When  we  have  come  as  far  as  this  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  of  asking  whether  such  actions  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  women,  or  whether  they  are 
competent  to  row  boats.  Ida  Lewis  has  shown 
that  she  can  row  to  some  purpose,  can  row  indeed 
to  such  purpose  that  eveiy  generous  heart  ap- 
plauds. This  seems  to  settle  the  whole  vexatious 
question  about  women.  Indeed  there  is  really 
no  more  question  about  women  than  about  men. 

And  unless  the  whole  debate  upon  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  men,  which  has  shaken  society  now 
for  so  many  years,  and  often  to  such  tremendous 
results,  is  folly,  that  upon  the  rights  of  women 
can  hardly  be  smiled  away. 
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The  original  impediment  is  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty of  persons  who  are  otherwise  intelligent  to 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about  when 
they  begin  to  discuss  the  proper  sphere  of  wo- 
manly activity  and  interest.  Some  few  weeks 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a meeting  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  term  of  the  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth and  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  with  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  and  other  eminent  surgeons  and  medical 
men  in  the  faculty.  The  object  of  this  college 
is  to  give  to  women  just  as  profound  and  thorough 
a medical  education  as  any  man  can  receive,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  meeting  might  tend  to  di- 
rect public  attention  and  sympathy  to  the  subject 
There  was  an  admirable  address  by  Dr.  Emily 
Blackwell  upon  the  history  of  the  intention  and 
progress  and  condition  of  the  college,  and  a 
speech  to  the  students  by  one  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  two  or  three  speeches  by  Dr.  Parker 
and  others  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  wo- 
men. 

One  of  the  speakers  took  the  ground  that  what 
was  really  wanted  was  an  opportunity  to  prove 
by  experiment  whether  6uch  on  institution  were 
desirable;  and  necessarily  he  stated  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  women  were  compe- 
tent to  become  efficient  and  skillful  physicians 
and  surgeons,  but  whether  they  should  be  al- 
lowed the  same  liberty  of  choice  and  freedom  of 
development  which  men  claimed  for  themselves. 
That  many  women  might  fail  was  very  possible, 
as  certainly  a great  many  men  failed ; but  it  was 
the  perfection  of  owlish  folly  to  begin  by  a theory 
of  the  sphere  of  women,  or  a guess  or  a preju- 
dice as  to  their  capacity. 

To  thinking  persons  this  was  undoubtedly  a 
sufficiently  trite  and  obvious  statement,  but  it 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Dr.  John- 
son advised  his  friend  to  try  to  divest  his  mind 
of  cant,  and  what  people  usually  need  in  ap- 
proaching the  consideration  of  such  a question  is 
to  divest  their  minds  of  theory.  Even  some  very 
accomplished  and  trained  scientific  men  find  it 
very  difficult  to  observe  scientifically — that  is, 
with  a sole  regard  to  the  fact,  and  not  to  the 
possible  suggestion  or  use  of  the  fact.  If  we  wish, 

/ therefore,  to  know  whether  women  are  compe- 
tent to  do  this  or  that,  we  must  do  as  we  do  with 
men,  allow  them  perfect  freedom  of  choice  and 
opportunity. 

Now  imagine  a person  listening  to  such  a 
strain  of  remark,  for  the  obviousness  of  which 
perhaps  the  orator  should  have  blushed,  and  then 
gravely  writing  to  a newspaper  that  the  orator’s 
remarks  were  nothing  but  stale  rhetoric  about 
' liberty  and  rights  and  some  supposed  hostility  to 
women — without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  only 
important  point,  namely,  whether  women  are  com- 
petent to  be  good  physicians  and  surgeons.  Here 
you  see  is  a worthy  person  who  has  not  even  a 
tolerably  remote  idea  of  the  ludicrous  position  in 
which  he  places  himself.  44  It  is  not,”  says  the 
. orator,  “the  business  of  men  to  theorize  about 
the  competency  of  women  to  do  this  or  that, 
because  competency  can  not  be  abstractly  de- 
termined, especially  by  traditionally  prejudiced 
minds — the  business  of  men  is  to  allow  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  choice,  not  to  hamper  it  with 
doubts  and  wonders  and  surmises  and  suspicions. 
Give  women  every  opportunity  of  education  that 


men  have,  and  if  the  maternal  instinct  of  a wo- 
man is  not  strong  enough  to  overbear  her  fond- 
ness for  a quadratic  equation — to  paraphrase 
Sydney  Smith’s  witticism — let  the  maternal  in- 
stinct in  that  woman  go.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
duty  of  men  to  keep  women  ignorant  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  to  be  women.”  And  no 
sooner  does  the  luckless  speaker  take  his  seat 
than  the  worthy  person  who  has  been  gravely  list- 
ening shakes  his  bead  and  exclaims,  “Tut,  tut! 
mere  froth  of  words  I Why  doesn’t  this  gentle- 
man leave  his  various  faces  and  tell  us  whether 
women  are  competent  to  be  doctors  ?” 

To  answer  this  question  in  the  briefest  terms— 
“ Because  nobody  but  w omen  themselves  can  tell 
us,  and  they  will  never  have  the  chance  to  tell  us 
if  we  undertake  to  decide  for  them  in  advance.” 

This  view  seems  to  include  all  the  aspects  of 
the  question.  There  really  is  no  occasion  for  the 
horror  which  some  good  people  express,  as  if  a 
woman  who  thinks  she  is  quite  as  capable  of 
voting  for  a school  trustee  for  her  children  as  her 
gardener,  who  lately  came  from  Tipperary,  is 
therefore  a kind  of  moral  monster — a woman 
trying  to  unsex  or  de-womanize  herself.  She 
may  or  she  may  not  wish  to  do  it,  as  is  the  case 
with  men.  But  that  the  idea  should  seem  re- 
pulsive or  strange  can  only  excite  a pleasant 
smile  upon  the  part  of  any  body  whose  mind 
has  ever  seriously  moved  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hoar,  a Representative  in  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, recently  said  before  a committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  that  he  had  known  in 
Concord  a woman  fitted  by  her  accomplishments 
to  fill  any  chair  in  Harvard  College,  and  every 
one  who  knew  her  knew  that  she  was  equally 
competent  to  every  duty  in  her  household.  Now 
this  lady,  so  far  as  the  Easy  Chair  knows,  never 
asked  nor  wished  to  vote  for  school  trustees  or 
for  anv  other  office. 

Such  women  are  known  to  every  body — not, 
indeed,  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  lady  to 
whom  Mr.  Hoar  referred,  because  her  attain- 
ments were  unusual,  whether  among  men  or 
women.  But  there  are  plenty  of  women  every 
where  who  in  general  judgment  are  superior  to 
men.  All  that  is  or  can  be  asked  is  that  they  en- 
joy the  same  opportunities  as  men,  without  any 
theory  of  their  competence  or  incompetency. 
Possibly  the  worthy  but  uncomfortable  listener 
who  was  waiting  to  hear  whether  certain  men 
supposed  that  women  can  be  learned  and  skill- 
ful doctors  will,  upon  further  reflection,  perceive 
that  he  was  waiting  for  a very  ridiculous  thing. 
Suppose  that  Dr.  Parker  had  said,  44 1 don’t  be- 
lieve that  woman  ought  to  study  medicine,  or 
will  ever  attain  any  skill  in  the  practice,”  would 
the  worthy  listener  have  retired  from  the  pretty 
little  theatre  with  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Par- 
ker’s opinion  settled  the  matter  ? Would  he  not, 
being  a just  and  reasonable  person,  have  instant- 
ly answered,  44 1 don’t  want  Dr.  Parker’s  theory 
upon  the  subject.  I want  the  women  them- 
selves to  prove  it.” 

The  very  point  upon  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent women  insist  is  that  men  shall  not  interooee 
their  opinions  and  prejudices  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. They  insist  that  the  form  of  the  vine  shall 
not  be  considered  the  type  of  the  pear-tree  mere- 
ly because  men  think  it  pretty  and  convenient  to 
train  it  upon  an  espalier.  The  worthy  listener 
complains  that  somebody  did  not  say  whether  he 
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thought  the  tree  naturally  grew  In  that  form. 
No,  he  did  not.  Somebody  said  that  if  you  wi$Ji 
to  know  the  natural  form  of  a pear-tree  you  must 
leave  it  to  show  for  itself. 


The  Easy  Chair  has  the  pleasure  of  commend- 
ing to  the  attention  of  its  friends  a remarkably 
sensible  letter  which  it  has  received  upon  a sub- 
ject which  is  very  interesting  to  all  writers  and 
readers.  The  Easy  Chair  omits  the  first  part  of 
the  letter  because  it  is,  if  not  flattering,  certain- 
ly complimentary.  And  the  writer  evidently 
thinks  so  also,  for  he  says:  “The  man  who  is 
at  once  hunter,  trapper,  gardener,  and  mechanic, 
and  who  can  support  a family  of  five  on  less  than 
$300  per  annum,  need  not  flatter  any  Chair,  even 
in  the  White  House.” 

“I  like  your  patience,”  says  the  friendly  cor- 
respondent, “with  the  formidable  army  of  liter- 
ary aspirants.  Can  any  body  but  a publisher 
realize  what  a clamorous  host  of  them  is  arrayed 
against  their  natural  enemies,  the  editors  ? Just 
as  the  March  Number  of  Harper  came  to  hand, 
and  I had  indnlged  a quiet  laugh  over  4 Impera- 
tori  and  4 Artaxerxes/  there  came  to  hand  also  a 
little  poem  which  the  Messrs.  Putnam  * declined 
to  use/  The  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
was  a mark  in  pencil  on  the  margin,  signifying 
the  number  of  my  manuscript,  1616 ! 

44 1 rolled  on  my  bear-skin  and  laughed  for 
fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock  at  the  rich  and  sub- 
tle humor  of  the  thing.  Then  I got  out  the  pipe, 
and  had  a reflective  smoke  while  making  a little 
calculation. 

“Sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen — probably  more 
— articles  submitted  in  one  month ! Now  the  lead- 
ing monthlies  publish  about,  say  a score  of  arti- 
cles each  month.  Of  these  abont  twelve  will  be 
furnished  by  the  editorial  corps  and  the  trained, 
scholarly  men  of  letters,  whose  services  are  be- 
spoken. Of  the  remaining  eight  four  at  least 
will  be  written  by  authors  of  name  and  ability, 
leaving  four  to  be  chosen  from — let  ns  be  reason- 
able— four  hundred  well -written  manuscripts, 
with  at  least  an  equal  number  that  are  most  un- 
deniable Balaam.  It  is  clear  that  the  editor 
must  hurt  the  feelings  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  odd  literary  unfortunates  by  returned 
manuscript! 

44  If  the  Drawer  ever  got  np  a richer  thing 
than  that  I want  to  give  a prime  otter-skin  for 
the  Number  in  which  it  is  printed.  I never  sent 
an  article  to  Harper ; if  I ever  do,  and  it  be  re- 
turned, I give  yon  my  word  I shall  feel  no  rabid 
desire  to  shoot  the  editor  or  break  the  legs  of  an 
unoffending  Easy  Chair. 

44  There  is  a cogent  reason  for  this  senseless 
flooding  of  editorial  tables  with  undesirable  litera- 
ture. Young  America  won’t  work  at  any  species 
of  honest,  productive  handicraft,  or  on  a farm — 
not  if  he  can  help  it. 

44  4 Do  something,  be  Somebody,’  yells  a chorus 
of  writers,  backed  by  all  the  male  and  female 
relatives  of  that  modest  young  man.  And  it  is 
distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  to  work  at  any 
sort  of  productive  labor  is  to  be  nothing  and  no- 
body. 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  dollar  of  na- 
tional wealth  most  come  directly  from  productive 
industry,  this  state  of  things  is  veiy  encouraging. 
I have  a goodly  number  of  neighbors  who  have 
among  them  a large  number  of  boys ; and  not 


one  of  these  is  learning,  or  has  any  notion  of 
learning,  a trade,  or  engaging  in  farm  labor. 
They  are  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  and  it 
really  puzzles  one  to  tell  who  is  to  raise  the  bread 
and  do  the  needful  work  of  the  next  generation. 
One  in  ten  of  these  lads  may  succeed  in  living 
respectably  without  labor.  Some  of  the  others 
will  try  literature,  and  have  their  feelings  hurt  by 
rejected  manuscript.  It  seems  as  though  the  real 
work  of  the  nation  were  to  be  shirked  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  hewers  and  drawers  who  flock  to  our 
Bhores  from  across  the  Atlantic.  They,  with  the 
passive  stolidity  engendered  by  generations  of  op- 
pression and  suppression,  accept  almost  any  thing 
that  will  give  bread,  and  they  are  also  the  only 
class  who  dare,  or  at  least  who  do,  raise  large 
families.  If  they  make  the  population  and  do 
the  nation's  work  for  the  next  fifty  years,  who 
will  have  the  power  and  the  pay?  And  about 
how  large  a percentage  of  vice,  ignorance,  and 
stupidity  can  we  afford  to  absorb  yearly  for  the 
sake  of  getting  ready-made  laborers  to  enrich 
corporations  and  capitalists  ? 

44  And  if  ten  millions  of  the  worst  of  our  popu- 
lation were  at  once  eliminated,  how  much  worse 
off  should  we  be  as  a nation — would  we  not  have 
more  real  strength  in  the  twenty  millions  left? 
And  would  it  be  loss  or  gain  in  the  end? 

• “ Respectfully  yours.  ” 

Nothing  could  be  truer  than  these  words  from 
the  frontier,  and  yet  to  how  few  persons  does 
the  truth  occur  ? The  gentle  reader  sees  at  once 
what  Bearskin  might  have  done  when  his  verses 
were  returned.  He  could  have  lain  quietly  in 
ambush  until  the  next  Number  of  the  Maga- 
zine appeared,  and  then,  eagerly  surveying  the 
poetry  which  it  contained,  could  have  asked,  with 
a scornful  laugh,  whether  the  Editor  called  that 
poetry  ? Or,  more  calmly,  he  might  have  asked 
the  public  its  opinion  of  "a  person  who  preferred 
the  published  44  Ode  to  a Creaking  Dog-cart” 
compared  with  the  rejected  44  Lines  upon  a late 
lamented  Bull-frog.” 

Bearskin  seems  at  least  capable  of  doing  one 
thing  which  an  impartial  Easy  Chair — (and  not 
an  Editor,  although  the  postman  does  not  pay 
the  least  attention  to  incessant  denial,  and  insists 
upon  daily  delivering  to  the  Easy  Chair  commu- 
nications intended  solely  for  the  Editor) — which 
an  impartial  Easy  Chair  has  long  wished  to  see 
done.  If  the  frontiersman  had  really  thought 
his  offering  what  most  of  us  suppose  our  perform- 
ances to  be,  he  would  certainly  have  printed  them 
side  by  side  in  a newspaper,  even  if  he  had  to  pay 
for  their  insertion,  and  demanded  upon  the  two 
the  verdict  of  mankind.  Why  has  that  never  been 
done  ? Why  do  not  some  of  the  declined-with- 
thanks  put  the  matter  to  this  kind  of  test  ? They 
may  be  sure  that  if  they  would,  and  if  their  judg- 
ment were  sustained  by  the  public,  it  would  be 
of  very  great  service  to  the  editorial  body,  and 
the  public  would  instantly  demand  the  prompt 
appearance  of  that  long-projected  monthly  peri- 
odical, “The  Remainder  Biscuit:  a Monthly  Issue 
of  Declined  Literature.” 

Indeed,  the  project  has  been  very  seriously  en- 
tertained, and  one  of  those  pleasant  congresses  to 
settle  a name  has  been  called  and  held  hilarious 
session.  Bnt  no  name  was*  so  generally  satis- 
factory as  the  Biscuit . * 4 The  Left,  ” 4 4 Leavings : 

a Monthly  Overplus,”  44  Emptyings,”  44  Lees : a 
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Last  Resort,”  “The  Strained : an  Occasional  Col- 
lection,” “The  Anti-Colander,”  “The  Monthly 
Uncurrent,”  “The Fool’s  Paradise,”  “ The  Nine 
Days  Limbo,”  “The  D. : a Troop  of  Ghosts,” 
etc.,  etc.,  were  all  suggested,  and  their  perti- 
nence, upon  due  explanation,  allowed;  but  no- 
thing was  really  satisfactory ; and  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  to  the  Sassafras  Club,  with 
power. 

Yet  if  the  experience  of  authors  could  be 
known,  it  would  probably  appear  that  very  few 
articles  are  accepted  by  one  editor  which  have 
been  declined  by  another  of  a similar  publica- 
tion— except  for  personal  reasons  or  upon  other 
grounds  than  mere  difference  of  judgment  as  to 
the  popular  taste.  Besides,  a great  deal  that  is 
returned  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  Bearskin 
suggests,  namely,  that  there  is  not  space.  Why 
will  not  the  kind  friends  believe  it  whose  natural 
hope  seems  to  be  turned  back  upon  itself  when- 
ever a poem  or  an  article  returns  ? If,  indeed, 
your  little  contribution  were  like  a sudden,  im- 
portant public  event  to  an  illustrated  paper,  like 
the  fall  of  a cathedral,  a shipwreck,  an  earth- 
quake, a murder — if  it  were  something  that  must, 
of  necessity,  be  used,  then  indeed  you  need  not 
think  further  of  “ Lees.” 

But  the  Easy  Chair  will  not  affect  a want  of 
sympathy  that  it  does  not  feel.  It  heartily  con- 
gratulates Bearskin  upon  his  good-humor,  and 
sincerely  hopes  that  we  may  all  share  it. 

It  is  certainly  a sorry  fact  that  a proper  am- 
bition can  sometimes  only  be  gratified  by  a little 
sacrifice  of  self-respect.  The  spectacle  of  the 
month  or  six  weeks  after  the  inauguration  of  a 
President  is  very  sure  to  illustrate  this  truth. 
You,  for  instance,  who  read  these  lines  know 
very  well  that  you  are  the  individual  who  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Crim  Tartary  as  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  You  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  it  by  nature  and  training,  and 
your  patriotic  political  devotion,  wholly  forgetful 
of  Talleyrand’s  point  de  zele , seem  to  signalize 
you  as  one  naturally  to  be  intrusted  with  that 
mission.  Now  a very  grave  question  arises: 
Because  you,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  your 
own  aptitudes  and  qualifications  and  services 
and  claims  and  desires  better  than  any  body  else, 
happen  to  be  yourself,  is  your  testimony  worth- 
less? Ought  you,  by  abstaining  from  alluding 
to  your  eminent  fitness,  to  connive  at  depriving 
your  country  of  the  invaluable  service  of  some- 
body who  might  be  named  ? In  a world  where 
there  is  so  determined  a tendency  upon  the  part 
of  every  body  else  to  think  that  they  also  are  the 
very  proper  persons  for  the  place  to  which  your 
eminent  qualifications  plainly  point,  how  hopeless 
to  expect  them  to  remember  yours,  and  to  press 
them  in  the  right  quarter ! What  remains  then, 
unless  you  would  deliberately  see  your  country 
deprived  of  such  sendees  as  you  could  render — 
what  remains  but  for  you  to  go  forward,  and  to 
send  in  your  card  to  your  Senator,  and  to  say  to 
him  in  confidence  that,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

But  is  that  a pleasant  thing  to  do  ? However 
profound  may  be  your  conviction  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  it  a fine  thing  to  urge  yourself  for  a con- 
spicuous or  lucrative  public  position  ? The  Easy 
Chair  knew  Leontdfe — who  knew  him  not  ? — and 
he  wished  to  serve  his  country  in  a post  fitted  to 
his  powers.  “You,”  said  considerate  and  per- 


ceptive friends,  before  the  early  days  of  March — 
“you  will,  of  course,  be  called  into  the  public 
service.  ” So  thought  Leontes,  but  held  his  peace. 
As  the  early  days  of  March  drew  near  he  heard 
less  of  his  inevitable  fate.  An  d when  every  body, 
penetrated  with  a sense  of  his  own  fitness,  quite 
forgot  that  of  Leontes,  and  hastened  by  night 
and  by  day  to  Washington,  Leontes  said,  “If  I 
don’t  look  out  for  myself,  who  will  look  out  for 
me  ?”  and  sped  with  the  rest  to  Washington. 

Have  you  been  there  at  that  time,  and  do  you 
know  the  scene  ? Have  you  conceived  the  ran- 
cor, the  jealousy,  the  slander,  the  black  lies? 
There  is  one  maxim  every  where  urged  and  every 
where  practiced.  It  is  that  which  Leontes  repeat- 
ed to  himself.  It  is  substantially  : “Nobody  is 
your  friend.  Look  out  for  Alpha,  or  he  will 
turn  into  Omega  under  your  very  eyes !”  What 
does  that  imply  ? That  you  must  constantly  pre- 
sent yourself  to  those  who,  as  you  know,  are 
weary  of  seeing  you.  That  you  must  virtually 
blow  your  own  trumpet  loudly.  That  you  must 
pay  a heavier  price  than  the  article  is  worth. 

“ Well,”  said  Leontes,  “what  will  you  do  ? If 
I had  not  pressed  my  own  case  this  agreeable 
office  that  I hold  would  have  been  given  to  some- 
body else  who  pressed  his,  and  you  might  have 
had  Caliban  here  instead  of  your  humble  servant 
Must  we  not  cut  our  coat  according  to  the  cloth? 
If  we  live  in  a time  and  country  where  this  is  the 
way  in  which  this  matter  is  arranged,  shall  we 
be  transcendental,  and  tumble  into  the  well  while 
we  stare  at  the  stars  ? It  will  not  do  to  be  too 
fine  and  too  modest  in  public  life.  Why  should 
you  and  I see  an  unworthy  man  slip  into  a good 
place  because  w'e  are  too  retiring  to  push  for  it  ? 
Doesn’t  the  public  service  need  the  best  men,  I 
should  like  to  know  ? Ought  it  not  to  have  them  ? 
Have  I a right  to  indulge  my  bashfulness  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  ? Is  it  not  plainly  an  Epi- 
curean selfishness  to  prefer  the  gratification  of 
my  diffidence  to  the  general  welfare  ? Is  it  not 
a kind  of  moral  treason,  and  is  not  treason  of  all 
kinds  criminal?  Suppose  that  I yield  to  this 
weakness  which  would  persuade  me  that  I ought 
not  to  use  the  ordinary  and  only  method  of  ob- 
taining an  office  for  which  I am  conscious  of  my 
peculiar  qualifications;  suppose  that  in  conse- 
quence I see  it  slide  into  less  competent  hands; 
suppose,  in  still  farther  consequence,  that  its  less 
competent  administration  by  diminishing  the  pub- 
lic revenues  increases  the  public  debt  and  the 
taxes ; suppose  that  the  consequently  increased 
or  the  unrelieved  taxes  press  heavily  upon  Gurth 
— so  heavily  that  he  succumbs,  loses  his  wits, 
and,  after  cutting  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  sev- 
en small  children,  throws  himself  into  the  river — 
how  can  I plead  my  wretched  disinclination  as 
an  excuse  for  not  preventing  such  a melancholy 
tragedy  ? And  how  many  such  tragedies  might 
there  not  be  if  all  the  good  men  should  say  that 
they  would  not  enter  into  the  scramble  for  office  ? 
Don’t  you  see,”  said  Leontes,  with  great  solem- 
nity, “ that  it  is  a man’s  conscientious  duty,  if 
he  wants  an  office,  to  take  the  usual  means  to 
obtain  it  ? If  he  sits  at  home  nourishing  himself 
upon  his  private  theory  of  his  fitness  and  of  his 
claims,  he  will  not  be  disturbed  at  the  banquet 
by  any  summons  elsewhere.  No,  no ; step  into 
Cherry  Street,  and  then  say  what  is  the  use  of 
transcendental  behavior.” 

To  this  tremendous  oration  of  Leontes  the 
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Easy  Chair  could  think  of  no  better  reply  than 
the  words  of  poor  old  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
certainly  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Cherry  Street 
of  his  time,  and  who  was  in  no  danger  of  tum- 
bling into  pits  from  too  mnch  star-gazing.  If 
ever  there  were  a man  who  knew  the  usual  meth- 
ods, and  who  was  sternly  resolved  not  to  yield  to 
the  weakness  of  non-conformity,  it  was  the  old 
Cardinal,  and  he  could  only  say : 

“Lore  thyself  last 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty." 

Tis  curiously  like  the  transcendental  Hamlet: 

“This  above  all— to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  c&nst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

The  argument  of  Leontes  is  not  new,  but  it 
was  not  the  argument  of  John  Pym,  nor  of  John 
Hampden,  while  it  was  that  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  of  Robert  Walpole.  There  was  a familiar 
illustration  of  it  at  Albany,  and  the  temptation 
to  the  illustration  is  perennial.  When  a certain 
Legislature,  renowned  for  its  moral  austerity, 
assembled  in  that  city,  certain  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed with  bags  of  money.  Those  bags  were 
so  many  eggs  to  a certain  personage  whom  we 
will  call  Samuel  Hen,  because  his  shrewd  mind 
instantly,  as  it  were,  brooded  over  them,  and 
hatched  them  to  his  own  purposes.  Mr.  Hen 
said  that  here  was  a large  amount  of  money.  It 
was  intended,  he  was  very  sorry  to  think,  to  af- 
fect legislation.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
divert  it  from  that  purpose.  Now,  since  that 
money  Was  certainly  to  be  spent,  why  should  it 
not  help  his  side  as  well  as  the  other?  There 
was  an  election  imminent,  and  there  would  nat- 
urally be  great  expenses;  and  as  the  objects 
which  the  money  was  intended  to  aid  were  not 
in  themselves  immoral,  Mr.  Hen  usually  agreed 
to  be  responsible  for  a certain  number  of  rotes  if 
he  received  a certain  share  of  the  money.  “ This 
stream,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  “is  flowing  down 
hilL  I think  it  a great  pity  that  it  should  have 
escaped  from  the  reservoir ; but  my  regrets  don’t 
stop  it,  and  it  may  as  well  turn  my  mill  as  my 
neighbors.”  This  was  a signal  instance  of 
avoiding  transcendentalism  in  politics.  This 
was  cutting  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth. 
This  was  not  the  indulgence  of  an  Epicurean 
selfishness  in  the  gratification  of  diffidence. 

Leontes  would  perhaps  have  satisfied  the  Easy 
Chair  more  readily  if  he  had  been  less  vehement 
and  prolix  in  his  own  justification,  and  if  he  had 
seemed  wholly  satisfied  with  himself.  But  the 
more  solemn  he  grew  the  less  sure  he  seemed. 
It  appeared  to  occur  to  him  that  the  plea  that 
you  must  take  the  ordinary  method  to  obtain  a 
result,  without  looking  into  the  character  of  the 
method,  was  vexy  like  the  argument  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  painfully  like  the  plea 
tor  conformity  in  eveiy  thing  and  every  where. 

Thb  Easy  Chair  has  received  a most  energetic 
and  piteous  protest  upon  a subject  which  falls 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  the  minor  morals 
and  manners  to  which  its  reflections  are  theoret- 
ically limited — very  minor  morals  and  manners 
indeed.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  minor  mor- 
als? It  is  a very  patronizing  and  condescending 
term.  We  read  in  the  lectures  and  essays  upon 
our  Literature  that  Addison  and  Steele  and  the 
other  essayists  wrote  charming  little  effusions 
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upon  the  minor  morals,  until  the  imagination  is 
fall  of  carl-papers  and  tea-parties  and  “tells,” 
and  the  most  hopeless  zanies  look  down  loftily 
upon  the  delightful  wits  as  if  they  were  mere 
frivolous  coiffeurs  in  literature.  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  minor  morals  and  this  smile  of  su- 
periority? 

Is  honesty,  truth-telling,  sincerity,  one  of  the 
minor  morals?  Temperance,  frugality,  neat- 
ness, do  they  fall  under  that  head?  If  the  Easy 
Chair  should  preach  a short  sermon — as  it  is 
perfectly  capable  of  doing — upon  punctnality, 
would  it  be  enforcing  a minor  moral  ? Is  absti- 
nence from  murder  and  arson  and  forgery  re- 
gard for  the  greater  morals  ? Do  you  remember 
the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  intrusted  with  a 
few  shillings  belonging  to  his  father,  and  who, 
being  faint  with  hunger,  spent  fonrpence  for 
some  food,  and  was  haunted  and  harassed  hj 
the  gloomy  consciousness  of  a great  crime,  until 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  confessed  to  the  aw- 
ful parent,  who  replied,  tenderly,  “ My  son,  why 
didn’t  you  spend  a pound  ?”  And  then  yon  have 
read  of  the  enormous  frauds  of  rich  bankers  in 
London — in  London,  you  observe,  and  which  it 
is  remarkable,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  might  suggest,  that 
there  are  no  rich  in  New  York.  Or  let  us  reflect 
upon  the  French  story  of  the  rich  man  who  stole 
the  poor  man's  ass/  which  was  the  poor  man’s  all, 
but  worth  only  an  insignificant  number  of  francs ; 
and  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. Was  the  theft  of  the  ass  a minor  immo- 
rality, and  that  of  the  necklace  a major?  Or  a 
man  throws  his  wife  out  of  a three-story  window, 
and  no  bones  are  broken,  and  she  walks  safe  and 
sound  into  the  house;  while  a mother  tearfully 
punishing  her  child  induces  a fit  from  which  the 
child  never  recovers — how  do  we  strike  the  ba 1- 
ance  of  minor  and  major  ? 

But  surely — here  interposes  an  impatient  and 
clear-sighted  reader — surely  you  do  not  pretend 
that  to  talk  about  the  prettiest  way  of  flirting  a 
fan  is  to  do  any  thing  but  prate  of  the  most 
minor  manners  ? No,  certainly  not.  But  shall 
we  not  read  all  the  famons  sermons  of  the  re- 
nowned divines  without  finding  any  more  touch- 
ing and  eloquent  and  impressive  lesson  upon  the 
transitory  character  of  human  life  than  the  “ Vi- 
sion of  Mirza,”  or  the  “ Reflections  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  ?”  No,  dear  and  clear-sighted  read- 
er, it  is  not  the  pulpit  that  makes  the  sermon. 
It  is  not  the  surplice  and  the  bands  and  the  mi- 
tre and  the  crozier — “ these  but  the  trappings 
and  the  suits”  of  preaching.  Nor  is  it  the  sub- 
ject: it  is  the  method,  that  is  the  important 
point.  It  Addison  discoursed  of  the  hearty, 
homely  honesty  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
in  an  unclean  age  shows  the  beauty  of  a decent 
and  honorable  life,  Bishop  Burnet  or  the  Rev- 
erend Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  can  do  no  more,  al- 
though they  may  perform  in  ruffles  and  in  a 
church. 

No  morals  are  minor.  Cleanliness,  says  the 
proverb,  is  next  to  godliness.  The  proverb  lacks 
something — for  there  can  be  no  true  godliness 
without  cleanliness.  In  our  better  faith  vermin 
can  not  consort  with  saints,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  Arabia.  What  was  that  book  of 
Mrs.  Opie’s  that  we  all  used  to  read?  Mrs. 
Opie  was  one  of  the  most  famous  women  in  En- 
gland, and  she  wrote  “Illustrations  of  Lying 
in  whioh,  amidst  a great  deal  of  interesting  and 
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exciting  incident,  the  great  truth  was  enforced 
that  a white  lie  is  as  bad  as  a black  one.  In- 
deed, truth  was  represented  as  a very  narrow  but 
very  firm  highway  across  a quagmire,  and  the 
fatal  morass  was  as  deep  and  as  hopeless  im- 
mediately at  the  edge  of  the  highway  as  it  was  a 
mile  off.  To  leave  the  road  in  the  least  was  like 
falling  from  a wharf  into  a river.  There  were 
no  descending  shallows — no  minor  morals  deep- 
ening gradually  out  to  the  major. 

And  so  of  manners.  They  are  determined  by 
the  spirit,  not  by  the  act.  A clumsy,  shy  boy, 
who  offers  a girl  a rose-bud,  and  is  redder  in 
doing  it  than  the  flower,  is  essentially  more  gen- 
tle and  refined  than  the  courtly  aud  elegant  Love- 
lace blowing  a kiss  to  the  same  maiden.  It  is 
real  respect  for  her  which  makes  the  boy  so  shy, 
it  is  the  secret  want  of  it  which  emboldens  the 
man.  And  in  Addison  and  his  brethren  it  was 
the  gay  and  gracious  manner  in  which  they  treated 
their  subjects  that  make  them  the  minor  preach- 
ers, for  their  subject  was  really  the  proper  conduct 
of  life,  and  what  other  text  had  the  Bishops  ? 


“Small  service  is  true  service  while  It  lasts. 

Of  all  tbv  friends  the/  humble  scorn  not  one. 
The  daisy  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts 
Protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from  the  sun." 

Now  what  can  an  Easy  Chair  say  for  such  a 
preface  to  the  modest  little  note  of  which  it  spoke, 
and  which  concerns  only  the  cutting  of  leaves  in 
a magazine?  Yet  if  the  smallest  of  pebbles 
causeth  thy  brother  to  offend — ? The  corre- 
spondent complains  that  precious  time  is  lost 
in  cutting  open  the  leaves  in  this  or  any  maga- 
zine, and  that  it  is  quite  unworthy  a publisher  to 
compute  how  much  money  he  saves  by  not  cut- 
ting. Probably  he  saves  none,  and  the  gentle 
correspondent  will  remark  as  a matter  of  fact 
that  the  Magazine  can  be  bought  with  cut  leaves — 
the  Easy  Chair  intends  no  joke  upon  the  excel- 
lent illustrated  articles — while  those  with  the  un- 
cut are  for  the  many  who  feel  that  with  the  cut- 
ting much  of  the  external  charm  is  shorn  away. 
Does  the  good  correspondent  think  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  a new  book  or  periodical  can  be  thorough- 
ly tasted  if  the  leaves  are  not  to  be  cut  ? 


Rita's  ®nnk  Cable. 


TRAVELS. 

IF  the  reader  will  open  any  common  school  At- 
las and  look  at  the  Map  of  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere, he  will  observe  that  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Southern  Asia  and  Australia  lie  a group 
of  islands — a chain,  in  truth,  which  connects  Aus- 
tralia with  the  main  land.  These  islands,  the 
largest  and  the  most  luxuriant  in  the  world,  con- 
stitute the  Millay  Archipelago.  Rich  in  produc- 
tions which  commerce  values,  rich  also  in  pe- 
culiar life  which  science  investigates  w'ith  avid- 
ity, these  islands  have,  nevertheless,  constituted 
until  very  recently  almost  a terra  incognita. 

In  1854  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  left  En- 
gland to  explore  this  region.  Eight  years  he 
spent  among  these  islands,  observing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
physical  formation  and  characteristics  of  the 
land,  but  chiefly  in  studying  their  zoology  and 
in  collecting  specimens.  In  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vorite science  he  traveled  in  the  Archipelago,  in 
sixty  or  seventy  separate  journeys,  some  14,000 
miles.  He  returned  home  with  over  125,000 
specimens  of  natural  history.  He  has  since  spent 
six  years  in  arranging  them  and  digesting  bis 
notes  of  observation  taken  at  the  time.  The 
fruit  of  this  labor  is  given  to  the  American  pub- 
lic through  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  in  a 
volume*  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  with  more  than  fifty  engravings,  in- 
cluding photographic  likenesses  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  birds  and  insects 
from  his  cabinet.  Ten  maps  accompany  and 
enrich  the  book.  It  is  rarely  in  these  days  of 
professional  book- making  that  a man  can  be 
found  w'ho  has  the  leisure,  the  means,  and  the 
patience  for  fourteen  years  of  continuous,  per- 
sistent, and  concentrated  study.  It  is  rarely, 

* The  Malay  Archipelago : the  Land  of  the  Orang- 
Utan,  and  the  Bird  or  Paradise.  A Narrative  of  Trav- 
el, with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Kca- 
uel  Wallace.  New  York : Harper  ana  Brothers. 


therefore,  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  welcome  a 
book  of  such  peculiar  merit  as  Mr.  Wallace’s 
Malay  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  not  an  ordinary  traveler.  He 
has  not  gone  to  catch,  in  a momentary  glance, 
the  salient  features  of  the  people  and  their  life, 
and  to  describe,  w'ith  a few  brief  touches,  what 
any  one  else  might  have  seen  as  well  in  his  place; 
nor  yet  to  paint  with  gorgeous  imaginative  color- 
ing the  resplendent  vegetation  and  teeming  life 
of  these  islands  of  the  tropics,  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  a tepid  sea,  and  whose  hill-sides  are 
bathed  with  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  an  equa- 
torial sun.  He  is  a scientist.  Scientific  explora- 
tion is  with  him  an  enthusiasm.  A new  zoolog- 
ical specimen  is  his  great  delight.  He  has  gone 
to  these  islands  as  a student.  Camping  among 
the  woods ; pushing  his  canoe  through  its  lazy 
and  overgrown  bayous ; winding  in  the  water 
nearly  to  his  arm-pits  to  get  a shot  at  a monk- 
ey; skinning  it  on  the  top  of  a stump  because  his 
Malay  companions  refuse  to  take  it  into  the  boat ; 
accompanied  for  the  most  part  only  by  Malay 
and  Papuan  guides ; a lad  sixteen  years  of  age 
his  only  English  companion  at  any  time ; pene- 
trating often  into  wilds  where  probably  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  explorer  had  been  before  him — he  has 
achieved  his  successes  only  by  persistent  pains- 
taking and  self-denying  labors.  The  number  of 
specimens  he  has  gathered  tells  at  once  the  stoiy 
of  his  research  and  its  results. 

In  the  outset  he  discloses  to  ns  the  fuct  that 
these  seemingly  contiguous  islands  are,  if  judged 
by  zoological  standards,  farther  apart  than  Africa 
and  South  America.  Let  the  reader  draw  a line 
through  the  Archipelago,  leaving  Borneo  and 
Java  on  the  west,  Celebes  and  New  Guinea  on 
the  east.  The  difference  in  life  between  the  isl- 
ands on  the  easterly  and  westerly  sides  of  this 
line  are  far  greater  than  those  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  or  than  those  betw  een  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. This  line  passes  at  one  point  between  isl- 
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ands  only  fifteen  miles  asunder.  In  the  channel 
are  intermediate  islets;  yet  zoologically  they 
are  in  opposite  hemispheres.  The  western  or 
Asiatic  group  of  islands  possess  the  animals  which 
are  found  upon  the  main  land.  The  eastern  or 
Australian  group  possess  none  of  them.  In  the 
one  “the  forests  abound  in  monkeys  of  many 
kinds,  wild-cats,  deer,  civets,  and  otters ; and  nu- 
merous varieties  of  squirrels  are  constantly  met 
with.  In  the  latter  none  of  these  occur ; but  the 
prehensile-tailed  cuscus  is  almost  the  only  ter- 
restrial mammal  seen,  except  wild  pigs,  which 
are  found  in  all  the  islands,  and  deer.  The  birds 
which  are  most  abundant  in  the  western  islands 
are  woodpeckers,  barbels,  trogons,  fruit-thrush- 
es, and  leaf-thrushes:  they  are  seen  daily,  and 
form  the  great  ornithological  features  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  eastern  islands  these  are  absolutely 
unknown — honey-suckers  and  small  lories  being 
the  most  common  birds ; so  that  the  naturalist 
feels  himself  in  a new  world,  and  can  hardly  re- 
alize that  he  has  passed  from  the  one  region  to 
the  other  in  a few  days  without  ever  being  out 
of  sight  of  land.” 

On  these  facts  the  author  propounds  the  hy- 
pothesis which  further  geological  investigation 
may  confirm,  modify,  or  overthrow.  This  is, 
that  Australia  is  the  remnant  of  a continent 
which  existed  in  past  ages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
that  volcanic  action  has  thrown  up  islands  reach- 
ing westward  from  Australia,  and  eastward  from 
India,  until  at  last  these  two  lands  have  met,  as 
it  were,  in  mid-ocean ; and  that  the  children  of 
each  continent  possess  still  the  peculiar  life  which 
characterizes  the  father- land.  The  division  of 
races  certainly  lends  confirmation  to  this  theory. 
On  the  one  group  are  the  Papuans — dark-skinned, 
curly-haired,  with  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  a 
certain  rude  and  untamable  energy  of  character. 
On  the  other  the  Malays — olive-colored,  straight- 
haired, smooth-faced,  with  the  virtues  and  the 
rices  which  belong  to  indolence  and  impassive- 
uess. 

Mr.  Wallace  very  wisely  follows  a geographical 
rather  than  a chronological  order  in  his  book, 
which  is  less  a volume  of  travels  than  a valuable 
contribution  to  science.  He  divides  the  Archi- 
pelago into  five  distinct  gronps  of  islands,  and 
treats  of  them  in  five  separate  sections.  In  each 
section  he  gives  first  an  account  of  his  personal 
experiences,  adventures,  and  observations  in  the 
group  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  devoted  to  a discussion  of  its  natural 
history.  His  book  is  thus  not  wanting  in  that 
interest  which  belongs  to  romantic  adventure  in 
a comparatively  unknown  country.  At  the  same 
time  it  possesses  in  addition  peculiar  interest  to 
those  who  have  felt  the  fascination  which  be- 
longs to  zoological  investigations,  since  it  treats 
of  a land  many  of  whose  animals  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  Orang-Utan  is  never  seen, 
as  a native,  off  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo; nor  the  Bird  of  Paradise  except  in  New 
Guinea  and  its  contiguous  isles ; while  of  birds, 
butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles,  the  pictures  in 
this  volume  give  us  a tantalizing  hint,  which 
makes  ns  anxious  to  see  for  ourselves  the  collec- 
tion made  at  such  pains  and  expense  from  which 
they  are  taken.  We  almost  envy  Mr.  Wallace 
his  eight  years’  wandering.  We  thank  him  cord- 
ially for  his  endeavor  to  enable  others  to  enjoy 
his  advantages  without  practicing  his  self-deniaL 


And  we  congratulate  him  heartily  on  his  suc- 
cess. 


Simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  Lon- 
don is  published  Bayard  Taylor’s  eleventh  and 
last  volume  of  travels.*  To  the  many  readers 
of  his  previous  wTorks  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  book  will  be  the  bit  of  autobiography  which 
introduces  it.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  a curious 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  men  rarely  mould 
themselves  or  choose  their  paths  in  life.  To  the 
public  Bayard  Taylor  is  a traveler  who  possesses 
the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  what  things  are  worthy 
of  being  seen,  and  the  still  rarer  faculty  of  closing 
his  mind,  if  not  his  eye,  to  things  indifferent. 
His  pen  is  not  an  eloquent  one.  He  rarely  at- 
tempts a lofty  flight ; when  he  does,  you  are 
rather  painfully  impressed  that  his  wings  are 
clipped.  But  he  possesses  what  is  worth  more 
to  one  who  travels  for  others’  sake — the  power 
of  describing  in  common  language  the  common 
scenes  of  strange  lands  so  that  his  readers  see 
them.  His  reputation  is  as  a traveler.  Ever 
since  his  boyhood  he  has  been,  we  were  going  to 
say  on  the  wing ; we  should  rather  say  on  the 
feet.  The  few  years  he  spent  at  home  he  was 
almost  unknown  except  as  a lecturer,  and  his 
lectures,  like  his  books,  were  simple  accounts  of 
what  he  had  seen.  The  novels  which  he  wrote 
formed  neither  a permanent  nor  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  literature,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
has  contributed  any  thing  else,  except  now  a9 
the  correspondent,  now  as  the  assistant  editor  of 
the  Tribune , and  occasional  articles  for  the  mag- 
azines. There  is  no  place  where  a man  is  so 
keenly  scanned  and  his  capabilities  so  severely 
tested  as  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  York 
ress;  and  the  New  York  Tribune , overriding 
is  wishes,  sent  him  forth  as  a*  foreign  corre- 
spondent, first  in  California,  afterward  in  China 
and  Japan.  But  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  known 
chiefly  and  properly  os  a 44  great  American  trav- 
eler,” declares  of  himself  that  this  title  “has  al- 
ways touched  me  with  a sense  of  humiliation.” 
He  tells  us  that  he  has  never  loved  travel  for  its 
own  sake,  but  that  it  has  always  been  subordinate 
in  his  own  mind  to  mental  culture.  His  ambi- 
tion, he  intimates,  is  literature.  He  hints  at  a 
book  on  man  and  nature — “a  human  cosmos 
which  should  represent  the  race  in  its  grand  di- 
visions, its  relation  to  soil  and  climate,  its  vari- 
eties of  mental  and  moral  development,  and  its 
social,  Dolitical,  and  spiritual  phenomena,  with 
the  complex  causes  from  whence  they  spring.” 
This  is  all  very  well.  But  a public  man  must  be 
judged  by  his  works,  not  his  aspirations.  And 
Mr.  Taylor  must  be  content  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  a traveler  until  he  has  wroven  for  himself  some 
other  garment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  he 
wears  that  mantle  gracefully.  As  a tourist,  with- 
out claim  to  scientific  research,  with  no  theories 
to  maintain  or  to  explode,  but  with  the  simple 
story  of  his  travels  to  be  told,  we  know  no  one 
in  American  literature  at  all  his  equal.  He 
gathers  facts.  It  probably  will  remain  for  other 
men  to  throw  into  the  furnace  the  material  which 
he  and  men  like  him  have  mined,  and  smelting 
it  recast  it  in  scientific  forms.  The  By-Ways 


* By-Ways  of  Europe.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam  and  8on. 
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of  Europe  comprises  a series  of  articles,  most 
of  which,  we  believe,  have  been  published  before, 
upon  places  out  of  the  common  route  of  common 
tourists.  It  has  been  composed  at  different  times ; 
it  follows  no  chronological  order.  It  consists  of 
a series  of  separate  and  independent  papers,  which 
are,  however,  none  the  less  interesting  because 
they  are  not  continuous.  It  is  a refreshing  relief 
to  the  books  of  European  travel  penned  by  men 
who  have  walked  only  in  paths  beaten  into  fine 
dust  by  Americans ; stopped  at  hotels  thronged 
wholly  by  Americans ; seen  in  Europe  only  what 
every  American  tourist  sees,  but  who  have  finally 
yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  urgent  and  over-in- 
dulgcnt  friends,  and  who  have  therefore  palmed 
off  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  a volume  made 
up  of  their  journal,  their  correspondence,  and 
their  guide-books,  and  which  contains  nothing 
which  has  not  appeared  in  almost  the  same  forms 
a hundred  times  before. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Felix  Mendklssoiin-Bartholdy*  was  more 
than  a great  musician;  he  was  a great  man. 
There  are  sufficient  indications  in  his  life  and 
character  to  justify  the  assertion  that  he  proba- 
bly might  have  excelled  in  literature  or  painting 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. His  moral  qualities  balanced  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic.  He  was  good  as  well  as 
great.  His  life  was  stained  by  none  ot  those 
vices  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  migratory  life 
he  led.  Full  of  the  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits 
he  was  never  accused  of  being  a trifler  or  an 
idle  spendthrift  of  time.  The  most  serious  fault 
critics  ever  found  with  him  was  an  occasional 
manifestation  of  impatience;  but  that  a good 
musician  should  submit  with  patience  to  had  mu- 
sic would  be  an  anomaly  indeed.  His  domestic 
relations  were  tender  and  pure.  His  affection 
for  his  friends  was  earnest  and  enduring.  His 
religious  sentiments  were  throughout  his  life  his 
master.  The  finest  music  he  ever  wrote  was  at 
their  dictation.  Indeed,  all  his  music  was  the 
utterance  of  feelings  wdrich  could  express  them- 
selves in  no  other  way  so  well.  There  is  a beau- 
tiful picture  in  Elise  Polko’s  Reminiscences  of 
Mendelssohn’s  describing  the  romantic  legend  of 
Fingal’s  Cave  on  the  piano  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home.  They  asked  for  the  story.  “The  legend 
can  not  be  described,”  he  replied,  “by  common- 
place words,  and  you  know  that  I am  no  poet ; 
so  I will  play  it  over  to  you,  and  then  you  can 
tell  me  afterward  whether  you  saw  ana  under- 
stood it  all  thoroughly.”  Therewith  he  sat  down 
and  played  to  enchanted  auditors  that  wondrous 
legend  "since  known  as  the  “Overture  to  the 
Hebrides.  ” He  possessed  that  peculiar  attract- 
iveness which  in  men  of  genius  sways  all  who 
come  into  their  presence.  The  better  he  was 
known  the  more  lie  was  beloved,  and  his  kindly 
reassuring  wrords  have  really  made  more  than  one 
singer  wdiose  future  was  dependent  on  his  judg- 
ment. It  was  this  peculiar  magnetic  power 
which  made  him  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  successful  orchestral  leader  of  Europe,  and 
enabled  him,  while  yet  young  and  unknown,  to 
take  in  hand  old  and  experienced  orchestras,  j 

* Reminiscences  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bnrtholdy ; 
A Social  and  Artistic  Biography.  By  Elise  Polko.  { 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace.  New 
York : Leypoldt  and  Holt 
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skeptical  of  their  youthful  leader,  and,  in  a sin- 
gle evening,  assert  a mastery  which  thereafter 
none  ever  ventured  to  dispute.  Though  never 
a public  speaker  he  had  all  the  elements  of  a suc- 
cessful orator.  The  short  and  simple  speeches 
which  were  occasionally  called  from  him  in  his 
professional  career  always  captivated  his  audi- 
ences. It  is  a curious  fact  that  his  first  speech 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a musical  testimonial  to 
Jenny  Lind,  in  Leipzig.  Her  star  was  just  then 
rising.  At  the  torch-light  serenade  which  was 
offered  to  her,  the  spacious  court-yard  of  the 
mansion  where  she  was  a temporary  guest  was 
entirely  filled.  Perplexed  by  the  homage  paid  to 
her,  which  seems  to  have  been  a perpetually  re- 
curring surprise  to  the  sweet  singer  throughout 
her  career,  Jenny  Lind  yielded  to  Mendelssohn’s 
advice  to  go  down  and  express  her  thanks  to 
them.  “I  will  go  to  them,  but  you  must  ac- 
company me  and  speak  for  me,”  said  she.  No- 
thing certainly  could  be  better  than  his  speech 
on  this  occasion.  “ Gentlemen ! you  must  not 
think  I am  Mendelssohn,  for  at  this  moment  I 
am  Jenny  Lind,  and  as  such  I thank  you  from 
my  heart  for  your  delightful  surprise.  Having 
now,  however,  fulfilled  my  honorable  commis- 
sion, I am  again  transformed  into  the  Leipzig 
Music  Director,  and  in  that  capacity  I say,  Long 
live  Jenny  Lind! !” 

A genius  Mendelssohn  certainly  was,  yet  his 
life  exemplifies  the  assertion  that  genius  is  only 
patient  industry.  He  was  the  most  assiduous  of 
students.  Whatever  he  entered  upon  he  did  with 
his  whole  heart.  He  pursued  painting  for  a time 
with  the  same  fieiy  zeal  with  which  he  pursued 
music.  Though  he  would  sit  dowrn  sometimes 
and  dash  off  apparently  extempore  what  have 
since  become  some  of  his  most  celebrated  sona- 
tas, yet  both  his  44  St.  Paul”  and  his  “ Elijah"  were 
the  product  of  several  months  of  study ; and  be- 
tween the  “Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,”  which  was  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
boy,  and  the  completion  of  the  music  of  that  in- 
comparable piece  several  years  of  maturing  study 
intervened.  His  memory  wras  almost  fabulous. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  directed  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  orchestra  without  the  score.  In 
one  exigency,  where  several  sheets  were  missing 
from  the  manuscripts,  he  supplied  them  by  his 
owm  pen  for  the  various  instruments  while  pre- 
vious parts  of  the  performance  were  going  on, 
and  gave  them  out  to  copyists  to  transcribe,  so 
that  the  piece  wms  played  from  the  manuscript, 
the  ink  of  which  was  not  yet  dried.  At  still  an- 
other time  he  extemporized,  at  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony’s request,  on  Gluck  s 44  Jphigenie,”  not  omit- 
ting one  of  the  most  important  airs  in  the  opera, 
although  he  had  not  heard  it  in  seven  years. 

Elise  Polko  was  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  pupils 
and  proteges.  She  sang  frequently  at  his  con- 
certs. She  shared  the  popular  enthusiasm  which 
every  where  was  felt  fbr  him.  She  knew  him 
personally,  intimately,  and  in  his  family  rela- 
tions. Her  book  is  rightly  designated  Remi- 
niscences of  Mendelssohn . It  is  not  artistic 
enough  to  be  a biography.  It  does  not  state  the 
day  of  his  birth,  nor  the  age  at  which  he  died. 
In  a series  of  pleasant  sketches  it  carries  the 
reader  along  with  Mendelssohn  and  his  musical 
companions.  It  makes  him  dearer  to  us  than  a 
better  biography  might  do,  written  by  one  who 
knew  Mendelssohn  less  intimately,  but  the  facts 
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of  his  life  more  thoroughly.  The  style  is  simple ; 
the  translation  appears  to  be  good ; and  in  ex- 
ternal dress  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  house  which 
issues  it. 


It  is  now  nearly  half  a century  since  the  young 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  was  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources  by  an  unexpected  change  in  her 
father’s  circumstances.  Deafness  drove  her  from 
the  profession  of  a music  teacher,  which  she  at 
first  chose,  into  the  yet  more  precarious  paths  of 
literature.  Since  that  time  she  lias  been  an  act- 
ive, laborious,  and  constant  writer.  The  feeble- 
ness of  her  health  has  certainly  not  affected  the 
power  of  her  pen.  She  has  published  between 
35  and  40  volumes,  mostly  on  political  subjects, 
besides  innumerable  contributions  to  the  current 
magazines  and  journals.  Her  literary  labors 
have  done  mnch  to  change  English  policy  from 
that  of  protection  to  that  of  free  trade.  She  has 
attested  her  sense  of  the  value  of  independence 
by  twice  refusing  a pension  which  Government 
has  offered  to  her.  Since  1852  she  has  written 
for  the  London  Daily  News  a considerable  por- 
tion of  its  obituaxy  notices.  Her  life  has  brought 
her  into  personal  association  with  most  of  those 
whose  characters  she  describes.  The  value  of 
these  notices  has  rescued  them  from  the  oblivion 
in  which  otherwise  they  would  have  been  buried, 
and  their  publication  in  this  country  in  a book 
form,  by  Leypoldt  and  Holt,*  is  accompanied  by 
the  announcement  that  the  original  English  edi- 
tion is  already  nearly  out  of  print,  and  that  a 
second  edition  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
forty-four  biographies  which  comprise  the  volume 
include  a large  proportion  of  the  leading  men  of 
England  during  the  last  half  century,  besides 
some  of  foreign  nations.  The  list  is  classified  os 
follows:  literary,  14;  scientific,  2;  professional, 
10;  social,  4;  politicians,  11 ; royal,  5. 

Of  coarse  among  these  names  are  some  un- 
known this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  book  will  be  even  more  valuable 
to  the  American  than  to  the  English  reader. 
We  confess  that  we  think  Miss  Martinean’s  mind 
rather  more  keen  than  discriminating.  She  pos- 
sesses a peculiarly  unwomanly  intellect.  She  is 
restrained  by  no  reverence,  we  might  almost  say 
by  no  regard  for  the  past.  In  all  her  opinions 
she  is  a pronounced  and  active  radical,  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  and  these  opinions  affect 
her  judgments  of  the  personages  who  have  taken 
an  active  and  often  a hostile  part  in  the  battles 
in  which  she  has  always  been  a participant,  never 
a mere  spectator.  She  is  certainly  not  always 
generous ; we  do  not  think  she  is  always  just. 
Certain  types  of  character  she  overrates.  In 
some  others  she  attempts,  though  certainly  in 
vain,  to  reverse  the  popular  verdict. 

But  her  portraits  are  all  clear,  distinct,  and 
positive.  Her  keenly  critical  judgment  is  never 
deceived  by  the  delusive  glare  of  a transient  pop- 
ularity. She  even  takes,  we  fancy,  a feminine 
pleasure  in  dissecting  characters  which  have 
passed  for  great.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
make  allowance  for  those  views  which  pervade 
all  that  Miss  Martineau  pens.  And  an  honest 
and  dispassionate  analysis  of  character,  even  if 
it  is  written  in  a spirit  of  criticism  sometimes  un- 


*  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Hae&ist  Mabtimeau. 
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necessarily  severe,  is  a great  improvement  on  the 
fulsome  panegyrics  which  ordinarily  serve  the 
purpose  of  obituary  notices,  and  which  render 
them  fictions  not  even  “ founded  on  fact.” 

POETRY. 

The  Blameless  Prince * is  the  third  volume  of 
poetry  published  by  Mr.  Stedraan,  “ who,”  says  a 
literary  journal,  with  great  naivety  “may  there- 
fore be  considered  fairly  to  have  won  a place 
among  American  poets.”  Mr.  Stedman,  we 
fancy,  would  not  admire  this  test  of  his  claims, 
and  certainly  there  are  other  reasons  for  accord- 
ing him  the  place  than  the  simple  fact  that  he 
has  published  three  volumes  of  rhymes.  We  do 
not  care  to  recapitulate  the  story  he  has  told  in 
such  charming  verse.  It  is  one  of  illicit  love  so 
successfully  concealed  that  he  who  was  guilty  of 
indulging  in  it  was  accounted  the  Blameless  Prince 
by  all  but  his  own  conscience.  Such  a story, 
where  passion  and  conscience  contend  for  the 
mastery,  requires  a dramatist  to  tell  it.  Its  pow- 
er lies  in  its  disclosure  of  secret  conflicts,  pent  up 
fires,  that  burn  and  burn  and  make  the  strong 
man  reel  like  moimtains  that  carry  volcanoes  in 
their  bosoms,  but  tnat  never  find  an  outlet  in  fire 
and  smoke  and  final  ruin.  Mr.  Stedman  is  a 
poet  of  genuine  sentiment.  Where  his  theme 
demands  an  andante  movement  he  furnishes  it 
witli  great  skill.  The  rhythm  of  his  numbers  is 
peculiarly  musical.  But  he  does  not  impress  us 
as  a man  of  strong  passions  himself,  nor  as  one 
able  to  comprehend  or  depict  strong  passions  in 
others.  His  poetry  is  that  of  a dream,  rather 
than  that  of  the  battle ; of  sentiment  rather  than 
of  passion ; of  nature  in  repose  rather  than  of 
nature  in  its  fierce  commotion.  His  picture,  for 
example,  of  the  scene  when  the  Blameless  Prince 
first  met  the  woman  whose  beauty  won  his  heart 
and  later  turned  him  traitor  to  himself  is  exqui- 
site ; but  that  of  the  ride  through  the  woods  when, 
stung  by  his  sense  of  secret  shame,  he  had  bid- 
den her  good-by  forever,  while  the  darkening 
clouds  obscure  the  evening  sun,  and  the  hurtling 
storm  comes  rushing  on  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  injured  Queen,  beating  him  from  his  horse 
by  an  oak  uptwisted  and  uplifted,  as  a giant  might 
beat  him  w ith  his  mace,  falls  far  short  of  the  scene 
the  hour  demands.  It  is  a mild  and  pleasant 
storm  that  comes  and  goes  in  a verse  or  two,  and 
is  as  inadequate  to  produce  the  effects  it  causes  as 
it  is  to  inspire  those  sentiments  of  horror  and 
awe  which  the  poet  probably  had  not  experienced 
himself,  and  therefore  could  not  awaken  in  oth- 
ers. In  a word,  Mr.  Stedman  is  a thoroughly 
genial  poet,  w'ho  has  chosen  a theme  which  re- 
quired a powerful  one.  Of  the  smaller  poems 
which  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  book  none 
are  poor,  and  some  are  exquisitely  charming. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

My  Ten- Rod  Farm  ; or,  How  I Became  a Flor- 
ist,t came  into  our  hands  at  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment. We  had  just  become  the  temporary  propri- 
etor of  a ten-acre  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
We  were  ensconced  one  beautiful  sunny  afternoon 
in  April  on  the  deck  of  a Hudson  River  steam- 

* The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ei>- 
Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood, 
and  Co. 

t My  Ten-Rod  Farm;  or,  How  I Became  a Florist. 
By  Mrs.  Maria  Gilman.  Boston : Loring. 
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boat  on  our  way  to  take  possession.  We  opened 
our  traveling-bag  to  look  at  the  books  which  we 
had  hurriedly  cast  into  it  at  the  office,  and  our 
eye  lighted  upon  this  title-page  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  book  is  not  a pretentious  one. 
It  is  a little  pamphlet  of  110  pages.  Had  we 
first  examined  it  amidst  the  smoke  and  din  of 
the  city  we  should  probably  have  found  little  in 
it  interesting  or  attractive.  But  we  had  a farm. 
We  were  going  to  become  a fanner.  We  have 
a special  passion  for  flowers.  We  have  a very 
modest  opinion  of  our  ability  to  cultivate  any 
thing  but  weeds.  Wc,  therefore,  opened  the 
book  with  great  eagerness  and  read  it  with 
great  appetite.  We  found  it  to  be  the  story 
of  a widow,  whose  husband  had  left  her  with 
tw'o  children  to  support,  and  with  a ten-rod  farm 
and  $2000  life  insurance  to  do  it  with.  She 
tried  sewing;  one  day  of  that  was  sufficient. 
In  the  midst  of  her  despair  a wealthy  neighbor 
called  and  asked  the  privilege  of  purchasing  some 
flowers  for  a dinner-party.  This  hint  gave  her 
a clew.  She  resolved  to  become  a florist.  She 
did.  A few  books  in  her  husband’s  library  and 
some  back  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist  afforded 
her  some  needed  information.  In  unexpected 
difficulties  unexpected  friends  suddenly  started 
up  to  counsel  her.  Mr.  M‘Ternan  and  Mr.  Felix 
gave  her  just  the  right  advice  at  just  the  right 
time.  As  her  plau  grew'  in  importance  she  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a hot-house ; found  just  the 
model  she  needed  within  a comparatively  few 
miles,  and  built  and  stocked  one  for  less  than 
$1750.  Her  boy  was  careless  and  her  plants 
froze.  But  in  the  morning,  just  as  she  had 
discovered  it,  Providence  sent  Mr.  Felix  to  the 
door  with  instructions  how  to  recover  them.  The 
finale  of  the  story  is  this,  that  the  widow  who  be- 
came a florist  is  now  free  from  debt,  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  income  of  $2000  a year. 

The  book  filled  us  with  enthusiasm.  We  had 
before  entertained  suspicions  that  gardening  was 
a science,  and  required  some  knowledge  if  not 
experience.  But  here  w as  a woman,  confessed- 
ly without  either,  who  had  achieved  success  with 
less  difficulties  and  less  failures  than  not  unfre- 
quently  attends  men  whose  lives  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  art.  We  shut  up  the  book  inspired 
with  hope,  and  determined  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
Shall  we  confess  it  ? A few  weeks  of  actual  ex- 
periment has  somewhat  dampened  our  ardor. 
All  sorts  of  unforeseen  and  unexpected  difficul- 
ties thw’art  us.  Our  books  never  contain  the  in- 
formation w’e  want,  or  if  they  do  we  never  can 
find  it.  We  hire  a boy  to  help  us.  lie  inw’ard- 
ly  chuckles  at  the  ignorance  of  which  we  are  so 
painfully  conscious,  yet  does  not  know  so  much 
himself.  He  gets  tired  of  the  job  tvhen  it  is  half 
done,  and  pleads  home  duties  as  an  excuse  to  go 
oft’ to  his  sports.  We  try  to  hire  a man,  but  all 
about  us  are  men  as  helpless  as  ourselves,  and 
our  gardener  can  never  come  to  us  when  he  is 
wanted.  We  have  to  wait  till  every  body  else  is 
through  plowing  before  we  can  hire  the  plow 
for  our  own  ground.  When  at  last  our  seed  is 
in  the  ground  we  discover  a flock  of  hens  from 
our  neighbor’s  yard  industriously  picking  it  out 
again.  No  Mr.  MTeman  nor  Mr.  Felix  drops 
in  on  us  at  opportune  times  to  counsel  us.  And 
w’e  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  condition  necessary  in  order  to  become 
a florist  without  knowledge  or  experience  is,  that 


one  must  be  a charming  young  widow  with  a re- 
spectable estate. 

Mrs.  Gilman’s  slur  upon  the  ministry,  pages 
73  to  77,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unnatural.  If  she 
is  what  she  pretends  to  be — a New  England  wo- 
man— she  knows  very  well,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  a large  proportion  of  New  England  clergy- 
men are  practical  farmers ; that  except  the  few’ 
who  are  “cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined”  in 
smoky  cities,  nearly  all  raise  with  their  own  hands 
the  vegetables  for  their  own  table,  while  the  par- 
sonage is  of  all  houses  in  the  village  most  apt 
to  nestle  among  flowers  which  the  parson’s  wife 
and  daughter  have  reared  with  their  ow’n  hands. 
There  is  no  one  in  all  the  community  from  whom 
the  fictitious  widow  of  “My  Ten-Rod  Farm” 
would  have  been  more  sure  to  find  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  cordial  co-operation  in  her  floral  plans 
than  from  the  minister. 

Rev.  \V.  H.  II.  Murray,  the  popular  but  ec- 
centric pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, has  been  accustomed  to  spend  his  summers 
in  the  Adirondacks.  He  is  evidently  fond  of 
fishing  and  adventure,  and  still  more  fond  of 
telling  marvelous  stories,  w'hicli  make  his  audi- 
tors’ eyes  open  with  wonder  and  with  admiration 
of  the  narrator,  who  is  always  the  central  here 
of  them.  He  wrote  some  account  of  things  that 
he  saw,  did,  and  imagined,  in  his  fisherman’s  ex- 
perience, for  the  pages  of  the  Meriden  Literary 
Recorder.  His  transference  to  a wider  field  of 
labor  in  Boston  opened  the  way  for  their  publi- 
cation to  a w ider  circle,  in  a book  form.*  They 
possess  the  merit  of  a certain  sparkle  and  vivac- 
ity such  as  often  belongs  to  the  stories  of  sports- 
men and  tourists  of  the  Baron  Munchausen  order. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  they  possess  little  other. 
One  expects  when  a Christian  minister  takes  up 
his  pen  that  something  of  his  Christian  profes- 
sion will  be  apparent  in  what  he  produces.  If 
he  writes  of  fishing — and  it  is  a good  theme — 
he  will  at  least  imbue  his  pages  writh  something 
of  those  moral  sentiments  which  render  Ike  Wal- 
ton’s pen  so  genial  a one,  if  there  is  not  also  evi- 
dent that  high  appreciation  of  God  in  nature 
which  makes  most  that  Mr.  Beecher  writes  on 
the  same  subject  more  than  a poem.  These 
characteristics  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  Mr. 
Murray’s  book.  The  only  approach  to  either  is 
a rather  commonplace  and  conventional  chapter 
on  “A  Sabbath  in  the  Woods.”  For  the  rest 
the  book,  besides  an  introductory  chapter  which 
contains  some  useful  information  to  fishermen 
and  tourists,  is  made  up  of  narrations  so  incred- 
ible that  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  advice  of 
the  author  “to  believe  no  more  of  it  than  you 
see  fit,”  which  is  not  a great  deal.  In  fly-fishing 
he  strikes  three  trout  at  once  and  brings  them 
all  to  shore,  losing  but  one  in  the  landing.  He 
catches  a deer  by  the  hind  leg,  is  kicked  off*  after 
a protracted  conflict,  and  the  guide  comes  to  his 
aid  just  in  time  to  catch  and  capture  the  unfor- 
tunate animal  by  the  tail.  He  sees  the  ghost  of 
an  Indian  girl,  follows  it,  by  night  of  course,  in 
his  canoe,  is  whirled  over  "a  perpendicular  fall 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  comes  up  safe,  neither 
boat  nor  huntsman  injured.  On  the  whole  we 


• Adventures  In  the  Wilderness ; or.  Camp  Life  in 
the  Adirondacks.  By  Wili.iam  H.  H.  Mum  at.  Bos- 
ton : Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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think  the  book  will  widen  the  circle  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's reputation  more  than  it  will  enhance  it. 
We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  he  is  as  vig- 
orous, as  enthusiastic,  and  as  courageous  in  fish- 
ing for  men  as  he  represents  himself  to  be  in 
fishing  for  trout. 

Axoxg  other  volumes  of  lesser  note  which  we 
have  received  during  the  past  month  we  group  a 
few  together  here  in  a single  paragraph.  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  S.  Bell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
sends  us  an  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlet 
on  the  Pre-historic  Age s of  Scandinavia  and  the 
Lacustrine  Dwellers  of  Switzerland . From  the 
implements  found  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Denmark, 
and  from  the  remains  of  ancient  villages  found 
beneath  the  waters  of  lake  Zurich,  as  well  as 
from  a brief  consideration  of  some  monumental 
evidences  of  ancient  Phoenician  life,  he  sketches 
very  briefly  these  civilizations  of  antiquity  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  moral  unity,  and 
tracing  the  progress  of  mankind.  His  limits 
are  such  as  necessarily  render  the  discussion  but 
a sketch.  We  miss,  too,  the  diagrams  pnd  il- 
lustrations with  which  the  original  lecture  was 
accompanied.  But  the  outline  he  affords  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  his  familiarity  with  the  subject ; 
and  he  combines  a spirit  of  reverence  for  relig- 
ious truth  with  that  fearlessness  of  investigation 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  true  science. — Felt 
and  Dillingham  send  us  two  volumes  of  CasselCs 
Rej/resentative  Biographies , Disraeli  and  Queen 
Victoria.  They  are  cheap,  convenient  in  form, 


readable,  and  serve  a very  useful  purpose  in  giv- 
ing in  an  hours  perusal  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  the  memoirs. — Leander ; 
or  the  Secrets  of  the  Priesthood \ by  Ernest 
Freeman,  purports  to  be  a true  tale  of  a young 
American's  experience  among  the  Jesuits.  In 
his  preface  he  denies  that  it  is  a novel.  If  it  is, 
it  is  rather  a tame  one.  If  it  is  a true  experi- 
ence there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  it  as  to 
justify  its  publication. — The  Brawnville  Papers , 
by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  is  a rather  spicy 
but  not  otherwise  remarkable  plea  for  “muscular 
Christianity,”  under  guise  of  records  of  an  ath- 
letic club. — Evening  by  Evening , a companion 
volume  to  u Morning  by  Morning,”  is  a series  of 
devotional  readings  for  every  day  in  the  year,  by 
Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  characterized  by  the  plain- 
ness, simplicity,  pointedness,  and  barrenness  of 
ornament  which  belongs  to  all  he  writes  or 
says. — The  readers  of  Harper  s Magazine , who 
have  already  laughed  over  the  experiences  of  the 
Senator  and  his  companions,  as  narrated  in  the 
veracious  and  authentic  records  of  the  Dodge 
Club , do  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  spicy  and 
readable  those  records  are.  They  are  now  pub- 
lished by  Harpers  in  book  form,  and  are  just  the 
volume  for  the  cars,  the  steamboat,  and  the  hotel, 
in  summer  travel,  when  one  'wearies  of  a long 
continuous  novel,  and  flees  the  presence  of  more 
solid  and  instructive  literature,  but  demands 
something  which  he  can  take  up  and  lay  down 
at  pleasure — always  sure  of  broad  and  genial 
humor,  open  where  he  wilL 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  April.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  10th  of  April,  but 
the  Senate  was,  by  order  of  the  President,  con- 
vened for  executive  business.  This  session  of 
the  Senate  was  closed  on  the  22d.  We  present 
a resume  of  the  principal  doings  of  the  different 
departments  of  Government  during  this  month : 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  a message  stating  that  it  was  * ‘ desirable 
to  restore  the  States  which  were  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  at  as  early  a period  os  the 
people  of  those  States  shall  be  found  willing  to 
become  peaceful  and  orderly  communities,  and 
to  adopt  and  maintain  such  constitutions  and 
laws  as  will  effectually  secure  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  all  persons  within  their  borders.” 
The  President  suggested  that,  in  regard  to  Vir- 
ginia, a law  should  be  enacted  authorizing  an 
election  to  decide  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  a Convention  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1868.  He  also  suggested  whether 
the  Constitution  framed  in  Mississippi,  and  re- 
jected, might  not  be  “again  submitted  to  the 
people  of  that  State  in  like  manner,  and  with 
the  probability  of  the  same  result.  ” 

A bill  was  framed,  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  10th.  Its  provisions  are  in  substance : 

fi  1.  The  President  may  submit  the  Constitution 
framed  in  Virginia  to  a vote  of  the  registered  elect- 


ors ; and  may  also  at  his  discretion  submit  separately 
any  provision  or  provisions  thereof! 

5 2.  At  this  election,  In  Virginia.  State  officers  and 
members  of  Congress  may  be  voted  for.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  election. 

5 3 contains  essentially  the  same  provisions  for  Tex- 
as; but  with  the  additional  proviso  that  “no  election 
shall  be  held  In  that  State,  for  any  purpose,  until  the 
President  so  direct.** 

5 4 makes  for  Mississippi  the  some  rules  as  those  for 
Virginia. 

5 6 provides  that  If  in  either  of  the  above  8tates  the 
Constitutions  be  ratified,  “the  Legislatures  shall  as- 
semble on  the  fourth  Tuesday  after  the  official  pro- 
mulgation of  such  ratification  by  the  military  officer 
commanding  in  said  State.” 

§ fi.  “Before  the  8tates  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  shall  be  admitted  to  a representation  in  Con- 
gress, their  several  Legislatures  which  may  be  here- 
after lawfully  organized  shall  ratify  the  fifteenth  arti- 
cle which  has  been  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  sev- 
eral States  os  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  8tates.” 

$ 7.  “ The  proceedings  in  any  of  the  said  States  shall 
not  be  deemed  final,  or  operate  as  a complete  restora- 
tion thereof,  until  their  action  respectively  shall  be 
approved  by  Congress.” 

A bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  System  of  the 
United  States  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the 
President.  It  provides  in  substance  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  shall  consist 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices, 
of  whom  six  shall  constitute  a quorum ; for  each 
of  the  nine  existing  Judicial  Circuits  there  shall 
be  appointed  a Circuit  Judge,  who  shall  reside 
in  his  Circuit,  and  hare  the  same  powers  as  the 
Justice  named  for  that  Circuit;  these  Circuit 
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Judges  to  receive  a salary  of  $5000.  The  Jus- 
tices must  each  attend  at  least  one  term  in  his 
district  during  every  period  of  two  years.  Any 
Judge  of  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  held  his  commission  for  ten  years  and  has 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  may  resign, 
and  shall  receive  during  his  lifo  the  same  salary 
as  was  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion. 

The  Public  Credit  Bill,  the  Currency  Bill,  and 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  as  noted  in  our  last 
Record,  were  approved  by  the  President. 

Among  the  most  notable  measures  which  came 
before  the  Senate  in  executive  session  was  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  relates 
essentially  to  the  Alabama  claims,  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  the  14th  of  April  Mr.  Sumner,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  presented 
a report  against  its  confirmation.  Mr.  Sumner 
accompanied  the  report  with  an  elabdrate  speech 
reviewing  the  whole  question  in  controversy. 
The  proposed  treaty,  he  said,  was  “ nothing  but  | 
a snare  ;”  it  left  44  untouched  the  massive  griev- 
ance under  which  our  countiy  has  labored  for 
years;”  for  these  there  was  not  in  the  treaty 
“ one  word  of  regret  or  even  of  recognition,  nor 
any  semblance  of  compensation.”  It  could  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  either  party  that  such  a 
treaty  should  be  ratified.  The  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  was  unduly  hasty;  it  seemed  as  though 
the  44  negotiators  were  engaged  in  huddling  some- 
thing out  of  sight;”  44 the  national  cause  was 
handled  as  though  it  were  a bundle  of  individual 
claims;”  there  was  no  “recognition  of  the  rule 
of  international  duty  applicable  in  such  cases ;” 
and  it  seemed  to  provide  that  this  vital  question 
should  never  hereafter  be  presented. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  our 
“true  ground  of  complaint”  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  vital  point  as  stated  by  him  is  that, 
setting  aside  the  question  of  the  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  upon  land,  and  the  wholly  unfriendly  man- 
ner tow  ard  the  United  States  in  which  this  was 
conceded,  their  recognition  as  belligerents  upon 
the  ocean  was  44  without  any  of  those  conditions 
which  are  the  essential  prerequisites  to  such  a 
concession;”  or,  as  otherwise  phrased,  “admit- 
ting that  the  Confederates  were  belligerents  on 
the  land,  they  were  never  belligerents  upon  the 
ocean,”  for  belligerency  is  a fact  to  be  shown, 
not  a principle  to  be  assumed;  and  44  whatever 
power  the  rebels  possessed  upon  the  land  they 
were  always  without  power  on  the  ocean.”  This 
recognition  of  belligerency  wras  the  first  stage  in 
the  depredations  upon  our  commerce ; without 
it,  as  stated  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Chelms- 
ford, “If  any  Englishman  were  to  fit  out  a priva- 
teer for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Southern 
States  against  the  Northern  States,  he  w'ould  be 
guilty  of  piracy.”  Mr.  Sumner  then  proceeded 
to  examine  how  far  the  use  of  the  word  “ block- 
ade” in  the  President’s  proclamation  justified  the 
action  of  the  British  Government;  and  showed 
that  no  such  justification  was  found  in  the  use 
of  this  word  instead  of  the  more  appropriate 
phrase  4 4 closing  of  the  ports.”  He  then  nar- 
rated the  essential  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama, citing  the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr.  Collier, 
the  British  Solicitor-General,  that  it  was  the 
“ plain  duty”  of  the  British  Government  to  44  stop 


her”  from  going  to  sea ; that  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  suffering  her  to  go  to  sea  was  an  instance  of 
4 4 crass  negligence;”  and  that  of  Lord  Russell, 
that  it  was  “a  scandal  and  a reproach.”  He 
then  showed  that  from  first  to  last  the  Alabama 
was  a British  vessel,  built  in  British  waters, 
armed  and  supplied  from  British  ports,  aqd 
manned  almost  wholly  by  British  subjects,  and 
every  where  protected  in  British  harbors.  He 
might  have  added,  that  she  sailed  usually  under 
the  British  flag.  . The  conclusion  of  all  is,  that 
4 4 no  British  cruiser  could  allow  her  to  proceed, 
no  British  port  coaid  give  her  shelter  without 
renewing  the  complicity  of  England.  ” 

Having  thus  shown  that  Great  Britain  is  justly 
liable  for  all  injury  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  Ala- 
bama and  other  such-like  vessels,  Mr.  Sumner  pro- 
ceeds to  hint  at  rather  than  put  down  the  amount 
of  these  damages ; the  result  being  that  “ Every 
British  pirate  was  a public  nuisance,  involving 
the  British  Government,  which  must  respond  in 
damages,  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  have 
suffered,  but  also  the  National  Government,  act- 
ing for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people ;”  that 
the  “measure  of  damages  is,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, whatever  may  have  been  lost  or  might 
have  been  gained,”  and  that  “the  colossal  sum 
total  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  losses  of  in- 
dividuals, but  in  the  destruction  of  our  commerce 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  war — all  of  which 
may  be  traced  directly  to  England.”  Mr.  Sum- 
ner says : 

Three  times  Is  this  liability  fixed : First,  by  the  con- 
cession of  ocean  belligerency,  opening  to  the  rebels 
ship-yards,  foundries,  and  manufactories,  and  giving 
them  a flag  on  the  ocean ; Secondly , by  the  organiza- 
tion of  hostile  expeditions,  which,  by  admissions  in 
Parliament,  were  nothing  less  than  piratical  war  on 
the  United  States;  Thirdly , by  welcome,  hospitality, 
and  supplies  extended  to  those  pirate  ships  in  ports 
of  the  British  Empire.  Show'  either  of  these,  ana  the 
liability  of  England  is  complete.  Show  the  three,  and 
this  power  is  bound  by  a triple  cord. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  gave  a brief  resumd  of  pre- 
vious negotiations,  noting  especially  the  official 
reply  of  Earl  Russell,  August  30,  1 865  : 

Her  Majesty’s  Government- must  decline  cither  to 
make  reparation  and  compensation  for  the  captures 
made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the  question  to  any 
foreign  state. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  in  conclusion  : 

Had  the  early  overtures  of  our  Government  been 
promptly  accepted,  or  had  there  been  at  any  time  n 
just  recognition  of  the  wrong  done,  I doubt  not  that 
this  great  question  would  have  been  settled ; but  the 
rejection  of  our  very  moderate  propositions,  and  the 
protracted  delay,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  case  lu  its  different  bearings,  have  awaken- 
ed the  people  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. Ii  our  demands  are  larger  now'  than  at  our 
first  call,  it  is  not  the  only  time  in  history  when  such 

a case  has  occurred Shall  these  claims  be  liquidated 

and  canceled  promptly,  or  allowed  to  slumber  an  til 
called  into  activity  by  some  future  exigency L... 
Down  to  this  day  there  has  been  no  acknowledgment 
of  this  wrong.  Such  a generous  expression  would  be 
the  best  assurance  of  that  harmony  between  two  great 
and  kindred  nations  which  all  desire. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  1. 

The  treaties  relating  to  naturalization  were 
ratified  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  German  states.  They  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  with  the  North  German 
Confederation,  noted  in  our  Record  for  April, 
1868. — A treaty  negotiated  with  the  States  of 
Colombia,  relating  mainly  to  the  transit  across 
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the  Isthmus,  was  laid  over  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Besides  these  treaties  the  main  business  of  the 
Executive  session  of  the  Senate  related  to  nom- 
inations for  office.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  those  of  Ministers  to  foreign  states.  Here 
are  many  changes.  Mr.  Dix  was  recalled  from 
France  at  his  own  request;  Mr.  Bancroft  re- 
mains at  Prussia ; Mr.  Sanford,  now  Minister  to 
Belgium,  was  nominated  for  Spain,  and  Mr. 
Janes  for  Belgium ; these  nominations  were  not 
acted  upon ; so  that  Mr.  Hale  remains  for  the 
present  at  Madrid.  At  the  close  of  April  the 
most  important  foreign  missions  are  definitely 
filled  as  follows : 

Great  Britain.— J.  Lothrop  Motley,  vice  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

France. — K C.  Washburns  tic*  John  A Dix. 

Austria. — John  Jay,  to  All  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  J.  L.  Motley. 

Prumia. — George  Bancroft 

Italu. George  P.  Marsh. 

Turkey. — Edward  Joy  Morris. 

China. — William  A.  Howard,  vie*  J.  Boss  Browne. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  occupancy 
of  several  important  missions,  among  which  are 
Brazil,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  is  merely 
temporary. 

Among  the  nominations  made  and  confirmed 
are  those  of  Mr.  Longs treet  for  Surveyor  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Mr.  Crowe  as  Governor  of  New 
Mexico ; both  these  men  had  been  generals  in 
the  Confederate  service,  but  since  the  close  of 
the  war  they  have  acted  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mr.  Parker,  an  Indian  by  birth, 
who  had  acted  on  General  Grant’s  staff,  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Men 
of  color  were  nominated  as  envoys  to  Hayti, 
Guatemala,  and  Liberia. — The  entire  number  of 
nominations  sent  in.  by  the  President  up  to  April 
20  was  1030,  of  whom  433  were  Postmasters, 
236  belonging  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, 134  to  the  Diplomatic  service,  including 
Ministers  and  Consuls ; the  remainder  being  made 
np  of  miscellaneous  nominations,  the  majority 
pertaining  to  the  Revenue  Department. — During 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  many  more  nom- 
inations were  sent  in. — A very  large  majority  of 

the  nominations  made  were  confirmed. The 

executive  session  closed  on  the  2 2d  of  ApriL 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

From  Mexico  we  have  accounts  of  revolution- 
ary movements  in  various  quarters.  The  only 
really  important  fact  is,  that  President  J uarez  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  recognize  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba. 

The  war  on  the  Plata  seems  now  to  have  ap- 
proached its  close.  Lopez,  the  President  of 
Paraguay,  hud  been  driven  from  his  capital,  and 
with  only  a few  thousand  men  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  interior.  At  our  latest  dates, 
which  come  down  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  allied 
forces  were  making  preparations  for  a final  at- 
tack, and  expected  to  advance  into  the  interior 
of  Paraguay. 

We  have  the  usual  reports  of  insurrections  and 
revolutions  in  the  various  South  American  States. 
The  latest  relates  to  Venezuela ; but  authentic 
details  are  wanting. 

Of  far  more  importance  is  the  progress  of  the 
uprising  in  Cuba.  Of  this,  however,  no  accounts 
that  can  be  regarded  as  reliable  are  received.  Re- 


ports are  every  day  put  forth  of  successful  actions 
on  both  sides;  but  they  are  wholly  unreliable. 
We  have  also  reports  of  armed  expedition#  sent 
from  the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  insurgents ; 
but  our  naval  officers,  who  hold  command  in  these 
waters,  are  confident  that  no  formidable  force  has 
as  yet  been  dispatched,  and  certainly  has  not  land- 
ed in  Cuba.  All  that  is  now  certain  is,  that  the 
island  is  in  a perturbed  state ; that  the  question 
of  its  future  will,  in  a great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  turn  which  affairs  take  in  Spain;  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  every  one  who  can  pos- 
sibly get  away  is  departing  either  for  Europe  or 
the  United  States. 

EUROPE. 

The  daily  telegrams  from  Europe  may  be 
summed  up  in  a few  words : The  great  Contis 
nental  Powers,  France  and  Prussia,  rather  os- 
tentatiously announce  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  any  war ; but  both  are  busily  engaged  in  put- 
ting their  forces  upon  the  best  possible  war  foot- 
ing. Here  and  there  some  slight  apparent  dim- 
inution is  ostentatiously  paraded ; but  the  real 
military  force  is  steadily  augmented. 

In  Great  Britain  the  main  subject  of  interest 
pertains  to  the  Church  question  in  Ireland.  This 
has  come  up  in  several  shapes;  but  the  general 
result  is,  that  the  present  Government  has  a clear 
majority  of  more  than  100,  out  of  some  600  votes. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  are  of  the  most  immediate 
interest ; yet  here  nothing  can  be  considered  fairly 
settled.  Even  the  form  of  government  is  unde- 
cided. The  draft  of  a Constitution  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Cortes,  by  a committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  We  give  an  abstract  of  this 
draft,  which  consists  of  nine  Chapters,  subdivided 
into  one  hundred  and  twelve  Articles : 

Chapter  I.  relates  to  Spaniard*  and  their  Rights.— 
Every  person  bora  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  children 
of  Spanish  parents  born  abroad,  and  naturalized  for- 
eigners, are  Spaniards.  They  possess  the  ordinary  per- 
sonal rights  as  to  person  ana  property  recognized  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  They  can,  oral- 
ly or  in  writing,  express  their  opinions ; bat  open-air 
meetings  or  demonstrations  can  only  be  held  by  day. 
—The  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
state ; but  the  public  and  private  exercise  of  other 
forms  of  worship  is  permitted  with  no  other  restric- 
tions than  the  universal  rules  of  religion  and  morality. 
—Any  Spaniard  can  leave  the  country,  with  his  prop- 
erty, subject  only  to  the  obligations  accrued  of  mili- 
tary service  and  taxes. 

Chaptrr  II.  relates  to  the  Public  Powers.— The  form 
of  government  is  a monarchy.  The  Cortes  makes  the 
laws,  the  King  sanctions  and  promulgates  them ; the 
King  exercises  his  power  through  his  ministers. 

Ciiaptrr  III.  relates  to  Legislative  Powers.  — The 
Cortes  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress;  the  former  to  be  renewed  by  fourth  parts 
every  three  years;  the  latter  wholly  renewed  every 
three  years.  The  Cortes  must  meet  every  year,  ana 
be  In  session  at  least  four  months.  The  proceedings 
must  be  public,  except  ih  certain  special  cases.  The 
Senators  are  elected  by  provinces.  A Senator  must 
be  forty  years  of  age,  ana  must  have  held  previously 
certain  specified  offices,  except  that  in  each  province 
the  fifty  largest  tax-payers  and  the  twenty  largest 
contributors  to  industrial  and  commercial  subsidies 
are  eligible  without  having  gone  through  the  previous 
offices.— Congress  will  be  composed  of  nne  deputy  for 
40,000  of  population.  A member  must  be  a Spaniard 
in  possession  of  civil  rights*  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

Chapter  IV.  relates  to  the  Executive  Power.— The 
person  of  the  King  is  inviolable ; he  nominates  and 
dismisses  his  ministers,  who  are  solely  responsible  for 
all  the  acts  of  the  King.  The  powers  of  the  King,  ex- 
ercised through  the  ministry,  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
The  “ dotation**  to  the  crown  will  be  fixed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  reign. 
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Chapter  V.  relates  to  the  Succession  and  the  Itegencij. 
— The  royal  authority  is  hereditary;  the  nearest  Hues 
in  order  of  primogeniture  to  be  followed ; in  each  line 
males  to  be  preferred  before  females ; and  in  the  same 
sex  the  older  to  the  younger.  The  Cortes  may  ex- 
clude from  the  succession  any  one  who  is  incapable 
of  governing,  or  who  has  done  any  act  to  merit  the 
loss  of  his  right.  Should  the  dynasty  become  extinct 
the  Cortes  will  make  a new  choice;  and  when  there 
is  no  sovereign,  or  the  existing  one  is  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising his  powers,  the  Cortes  will  appoint  a Regen- 
cy consisting  of  several  persons.  The  King  becomes 
of  age  at  eighteen ; and  if  the  sovereign  is  a Queen, 
her  husband  has  no  part  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom. 

Chapter  VI.  relates  to  the  Ministers.— Their  func- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  us  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. No  act  of  the  King  is  valid  unless  signed 
by  the  minister  to  whose  department  it  belongs.  In 
case  of  dereliction  of  duty  the  Cougress  accuses,  and 
the  Senate  judges  upon  the  accusation. 

Chapter  VI I.  relates  to  the  Judicial  Power.—  The 
essential  points  are  that  to  the  tribunals  belongs  the 

Eower  to  apply  the  laws  in  all  cases ; and  that  all  po- 
tical  and  civil  offenses  are  to  be  tried  by  jury. 
Chapter  VIII.  relates  to  Public  Forces  and  Taxes.— 
Government  must,  near  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  the  Cortes,  present  to  it  an  estimate  of  expenses 
and  reveuue.  No  payments  can  be  made  unless  regu- 
lated bylaw.  The  public  debt  is  sacred.  The  Cortes 
will  every  year  tlx  the  number  of  laud  and  sea  forces. 
No  permanent  armed  force  can  exist  unless  author- 
ized by  special  law. 

Chapter  IX.  extends  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution to  the  Colonies  of  Spain  ; fixes  the  manner  of 
making  changes  in  the  Constitution;  and  provides 
that  any  la%v  to  be  passed  for  the  election  of  a King 
will  be  considered  a part  of  the  Constitution. 

This  proposed  Constitution  embodies  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  Cortes  is  con- 
stituted like  the  American  Congress.  The  up- 
per House,  instead  of  being  hereditary,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  is  elective,  the  members  being 
chosen  for  long  terms,  and  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers go  out  every  year.  The  lower  House  is 
elective,  the  representation  being  based  wholly 
upon  population,  instead  of  the  mixed  system  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  sovereign, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  reigns,  but  does  not  rule ; is 
personally  irresponsible,  and  exercises  his  powders 
only  through  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  Cortes.  The  law'  of  succession  is,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  scmi-Saliquc ; that  is,  females  inherit  in 
preference  to  males  of  a more  remote  degree  of 
consanguinity,  but  males  in  the  same  degree  aro 
referred  to  females,  irrespective  of  order  of 
irth;  that  is,  a son  of  the  sovereign  precedes 
all  daughters,  no  matter  of  wdiut  age.  There  is 
one  special  provision  which  is  worthy  of  note : 
The  Cortes  may  set  aside  any  heir  to  the  crown 
whom  it  judges  unfit  to  reign. — This  proposed 
Constitution  is  now'  undergoing  debate  in  the 
Cortes,  and  will  probably  be  somewhat  modified. 
The  question  of  the  person  to  whom  the  crow'n 
shall  be  tendered  is  wholly  undecided.  It  w'as 
informally  offered  to  the  ex-King  of  Portugal, 
w'ho  declined  absolutely.  A proposition  to  ex- 
clude the  Bourbons  was  voted  dow'n ; but  the 
ex-Queen  and  her  children  were  excluded.  The 
most  prominent  candidate  is  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  many  close 
observers  who  think  that  a Spaniard,  probably 
General  Prim,  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  under  some  other  title  than  that 
of  King. 

THE  EAST. 

The  civil  war  which  has  for  many  months  been 
waged  in  Japan  seems  now  to  have  come  to  a 

V 


close.  As  far  as  we  can  now  judge  it  has  been 
a contest  between  the  several  great  feudal  lords 
known  as  “Daimios.”  The  nominal  power  of 
the  empire  rests  with  the  “Mikado,”  or  titular 
Emperor  “by  divine  authority;”  but  for  some 
generations  this  has  been  nominally  exercised  by 
a representative,  whose  title  is  the  “ Shiogoon,” 
which  has  usually  been  written  in  English  as  the 
“Tycoon.”  This  functionary  was  the  only  one 
with  w'hom  foreigners  came  into  relations ; and 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  Tycoon  was 
the  “ temporal  Emperor,”  while  the  Mikado  was 
the  “spiritual  Emperor,”  having  only  to  do  with 
religious  affairs.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Ty- 
coonship  became  hereditary  in  one  family  of  the 
Daimios.  At  length  an  effort  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  Tycoon,  and  to  restore  the  Mikado  to 
the  actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  rule  of  the  em- 
pire. This  purpose  became  complicated  with  the 
question  as  to  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign 
intercourse.  Each  great  Daimio  for  a while  act- 
ed almost  independently,  and  a long  series  of 
hostilities  took  place.  Finally  the  Tycoon  and 
those  who  sided  with  him  were  put  down,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Mikado  established.  Still, 
if  we  can  judge,  the  real  power  rests  with  certain 
of  the  great  nobles — the  present  Mikado,  a lad 
of  seventeen  years  old,  being  little  more  than  a 
lay  figure.  The  most  notable  thing  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  is  that  representatives  of  for- 
eign Powers  have  recently,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  w'ith  the  Mikado. 

A dispatch  from  Commodore  S.  P.  Carter, 
dated  at  Yokohama,  January  20,  describes  this 
interview,  which  took  place  on  the  5th.  The 
persons  received  were  the  American,  Prussian, 
and  British  Ministers.  All  the  cress  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  castle  were  barred  by  ropes  stretched 
across,  and  a large  police  force  w'as  stationed  to 
prevent  possible  disorder.  Entering  the  castle, 
the  Ministers  were  showm  into  a waiting-room, 
and  were  told  that  the  Mikado  would  soon  be 
ready  to  receive  them ; the  court  band  all  the 
while  playing  a doleful  strain,  resembling  a fu- 
neral dirge  or  a miserere . 

The  Mikado  now  entered  the  audience  cham- 
ber. The  visitors  were  introduced,  bowing  once 
at  the  threshold,  again  half-way  up  to  the  dais 
upon  which  the  Mikado  was  seated,  and  again 
upon  reaching  the  dais.  The  Mikado  was  seat- 
ed upon  a throne  like  an  arm-chair,  his  guards, 
dressed  in  black  and  red,  standing  around.  The 
room  was  so  dark  that  little  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  As  far  as  the  strangers  could  remark  the 
Mikado  was  a lad  of  seventeen,  “dressed  in  a 
robe  of  white  silk,  and  petticoat  trowsers  of  crim- 
son, and  had  on  his  head  a curious  head-dress  of 
fine  w'ire.”  He,  how'ever,  “bore  himself  with 
becoming  dignity.” 

The  formal  presentation  being  over,  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  gave  a state 
dinner — or  rather  two  dinners  in  one,  the  first 
being  in  Japanese  style,  and  the  second  in  Eu- 
ropean form.  At  the  latter  toasts  were  proposed 
and  healths  drank  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Mikado.  Thus 
closed  the  first  official  audience  which  any  for- 
eign representative  has  ever  had  with  the  titular 
Emperor  of  Japan. 
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TUNE! 

J “And  what  1b  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  tf  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  It  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays.” 

At  tlie  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  for  the  division  of  the 
diocese,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  M4Coskry, 
of  Michigan,  was  present.  When  the  subject 
of  a name  for  the  new  diocese  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion several  were  proposed — as  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburg,  Monongahela,  etc.  When 
the  last  name  was  mentioned  the  Bishop  rose 
with  great  gravity  and  seriousness,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  last-mention- 
ed name,  Monongahela,  and,  if  seriously  urged, 
would  enter  his  solemn  protest ; “For,”  said  he, 
■*  I am  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  that  name 
is  spoken  it  will  cause  my  brethren,  as  well  as 
the  laity,  to  make  rye  faces.  ” 

The  proposal  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

A gentleman  prominent  in  the  judiciary  of 
North  Carolina  mentions  a little  statement  re- 
cently made  in  one  of  the  courts  of  that  State 
during  the  progress  of  a cause.  In  his  address 

to  the  jury  ex-Govemor , who  is  something 

of  a wag,  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  plaving  at 
& game  of  “ bluff,”  and  that,  although  he  had 
not  so  much  as  a “ pair  of  deuces”  in  his  hand, 
he  bragged  as  if  he  had  an  44  Arkansas  flush” 
(three  jacks  and  a bowie-knife).  The  counsel 
opposed  in  replying  to  this  technical  allusion, 
said : “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Arkansas  hand  is  held  by  the  defendant. 

You  can  see  that  the  witness  N is  equal  to  a 

two-edged  bowie-knife,  and  every  one  knows  that 
Governor is  equal  to  more  than  three  knaves  /” 

The  .same  authority  says : While  writing  this 
note  an  incident  has  occurred  which  is  a little 
amusing.  A man  was  on  trial  for  stealing  a pig. 
The  owner  testified  to  finding  a similar  pig,  tak- 
ing it  home,  and  setting  it  loose  in  the  presence 
of  the  bereaved  porcine  ancestress.  “Well,” 
said  the  solicitor  (for  the  State),  “how  did  the 
sow  receive  it?” 

44  With  outstretched  arms>  Sir!”  triumphantly 
replied  the  witness. 


The  following,  illustrative  of  the  proverbial 
antipathy  that  exists  between  the  Irish  and 
Welsh,  comes  from  a gentleman  in  a foundry  up 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  the  incident  took 
place : A car  which  had  been  thrown  off  the  in- 
clined plane  contained  two  Welshmen  and  an 
Irishman.  One  of  the  Welshmen  and  the  Irish- 
man were  killed.  The  funeral  sermon  of  the 
former  was  preached  by  a Welsh  minister,  who 
was  not  more  free  than  his  lay  brethren  of  this 
hatred  of  Pat.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words 
from  Matthew,  xxiv.  40,  41 : “Then  shall  two 
be  in  the  field ; the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
mill ; the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.  ” 
And  by  way  of  illustration  this  dispenser  of  the 
Word  said : “ My  brethren,  the  case  before  us  is 
exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  text — two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  taken,  the  other  left.  Do  you 


say  there  were  here  three  men,  two  of  whom 
were  taken  ? No,  dear  brethreu,  no! — the  dead 
Irishman  counts  for  nothing /” 


A Baltimore  correspondent  thinks  this  ap- 
propriate for  the  Drawer : 

The  recent  influx  of  Cubans  to  this  city,  bring- 
ing a metallic  currency,  gives  our  shop-keepers 
an  opportunity  to  calculate  premiums  in  making 
change.  One  of  these  new-comers  stopping  at 
the Hotel,  ordered  & waiter  to  bring  a bot- 

tle of  wine  and  the  change,  giving  him  a doub- 
loon. *The  waiter,  formerly  a plantation  hand, 
being  accustomed  to  see  nicely-engraved  heads 
of  Mr.  Fessenden,  or  some  other  official,  ten- 
dered for  such  luxuries,  handling  the  metal  sus- 
piciously, said:  “That  won’t  buy  nothin  ; you 
can’t  play  that  here — trying  to  pass  your  baggage - 

An  English  friend,  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  missionary  societies,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  hot 
as  compared  with  the  frigid  style  of  preaching 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  It  seems 
that  an  old  missionary,  who  had  been  many 
years  in  that  country,  was  at  length  compelled 
to  return,  his  influence  all  gone  and  his  mission 
entirely  fruitless.  A young  man,  who  was  just 
fledging  into  the  ministerial  status,  was  appoint- 
ed in  his  place ; and  before  he  went  to  his  as- 
signment he  thought  he  would  visit  his  venerable 
predecessor  and  learn  from  him  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  in  the  land  of  icebergs.  The  old  man 
received  him  very  cordially. 

“ My  venerable  brother,”  said  the  young  man, 
“ I wish  yon  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  diffi- 
culty, that  I may  avert  a like  failure.  Must  I 
preach  to  them  a hell  that  is  hot  ?” 

“ No,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  old  mission-, 
ary,  laying  his  hand  on  his  brother’s  arm ; 4 4 no, 
that  was  the  rock  I split  on.  I preached  it  very 
warm  to  them,  and  they  rather  liked  the  idea  of 
going  there.  I think  if  you  preach  them  a hell 
fifty  degrees  colder  than  Labrador  you  will  drive 
them  all  to  repentance.” 

Good -Friday  is  not  a day  suggestive  of 
mirth,  yet  it  has  given  birth  to  one  little  witti- 
cism that  lawyers  sometimes  refer  to  facetiously 
on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  the  Protestant 
Judge  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier, 
in  the  usual  way,  to  44  adjourn  court  until  to- 
morrow morning.  ” “What!”  exclaimed  a holy 
lawyer,  “ adjourn  until  to-morrow!  Why, your 
Honor,  to-morrow  will  be  Good-Friday,  and  the 
only  jndge  ever  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day 
was  Pontius  Pilate!”  Of  course  a further  ad- 
journment was  ordered.  This  anecdote  elicited 
the  statement  from  a gentleman  of  prominence 
on  the  bench  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  in- 
stance of  a criminal  having  been  either  sentenced 
or  executed  on  Good-Friday. 

Speaking  of  Pontius  Pilate  recalls  the  expres- 
sion of  a gentleman,  made  a few  evenings  since, 
in  reference  to  Israelites.  After  quoting  Baron 
Rothschild's  remark  that  “ when  a Hebrew  be- 
comes opulent  people  call  him  an  Israelite ; if 
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poor,  they  call  him  a Jew.  ” “A  more  courteous 
way  to  speak  of  a person  of  Hebrew  extraction,” 
said  he,  “would  be  simply  to  describe  him  as  a 
descendant  of  one  of  a party  of  gentlemen  who, 
on  a certain  occasion,  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at 
low-water-mark  /” 

Few  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  country  are 
so  felicitous  in  illustrating  their  subjects  with  ap- 
propriate anecdotes  as  the  Rev.  Heniy  Ward 
Beecher.  And,  like  all  men  of  genuine  humor, 
he  has  the  knack  to  say  very  droll  things  with 
a face  of  the  moBt  impassive  gravity.  At  the 
National  Christian  Convention  held  last  year  in 
this  city  he  was  called  upon  to  address  that  body 
on  44  How  to  Conduct  Prayer-Meetings,”  find  for 
an  hour  held  the  audience  with  a mingling  of 
fun  and  pathos  and  sentiment  and  wisdom  such 
as  one  but  seldom  enjoys.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  morning  session  about  fifty  men — 
mostly  young,  and  identified  with  the  hardest  of 
Christian  work  in  the  most  unpromising  fields — 
gathered  about  him,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him 
some  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  The  results 
were  too  valuable  to  pass  without  enduring  rec- 
ord. The  questioning  lasted  nearly  an  hour  and 
a half.  During  that  time  Mr.  Beecher  was  in 
the  centre  of  a densely  packed  crowd,  and  not 
given  a moment’s  rest.  The  questions  were 
sometimes  rambling,  but  nearly  all  tended  to  un- 
cover an  inward  experience  that  others  besides 
those  then  present  would  be  glad  to  see.  Omit- 
ting, of  course,  many  things,  the  questions  and 
answers  were  very  nearly  as  follows : 

44  Mr.  Beecher,  what  do  you  do  with  bores  in 
your  prayer-meeting  ?” 

44  Well,  I try  to  be  patient  with  them.  Christ, 
when  He  was  on  earth,  was  troubled  with  bores, 
and  I say  to  myself,  Why  should  I not  be?  I 
try  to  educate  them,  and  make  something  out  of 
them.  The  man  who  is  a bore  now  may  be- 
come an  effective  worker  if  one  is  only  pa- 
tient.” 

44  Well,  but  Mr.  Beecher” — it  was  Mr.  Moody 
that  interrupted,  as  one  might  almost  know  from 
the  character  of  the  question — 44  there  are  some 
that  are  confirmed  bores,  and  if  you  let  them  go 
on  they  will  smash  a prayer-meeting  all  to  pieces ; 
what  do  you  do  with  them  ?” 

44 1 never  have  and  never  will  allow  any  one  to 
4 smash’  a prayer-meeting.  If  I can  not  bring 
about  a reformation  by  privately  talking  to  him, 
if  no  other  means  will  answer,  I can  say  to  such 
a man,  si;  down.  But  then,  there  are  many 
ways  to  be  tried  first.  If  I see  that  a man  is 
apt  to  talk  in  set  phrase  and  continually  repeat, 
I interrupt  him  with  a question.  A question  is 
an  obstruction  in  his  track.  He  will  have  to  get 
over  it,  or  go  around  it,  or  come  to  a stand-still. 
I ask  him  about  his  own  experience  in  relation 
to  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  in  such  a con- 
versation there  is  no  chance  to  be  formal.  ” 

44  Do  you  make  special  preparation  for  a prayer- 
meeting  ?” 

44  Yes.  That  is,  I always  have  a subject  in 
my  mind  that  I want  to  present  Sometimes  it 
is  adhered  to  by  others,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 
When  it  is  not,  I never  try  to  bring  it  back,  but 
I try  to  develop  the  thought  that  comes  out  the 
most  prominently.  I try  to  find  out  as  quick  as 
possible  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then 
follow  them.” 


44  Did  you  ever  have  to  exercise  any  authority 
in  prayer-meetings  of  the  nature  you  alluded 
to?” 

“ 1 had  one  man  once  that  used  to  trouble  me 
a great  deal.  He  used” — and  here  Mr.  Beecher 
impersonated  him  to  the  life — 44  he  used  to  drag 
his  words  in  the  most  tediously  slow  process  that 
you  can  imagine.  One  evening  he  commenced  as 
usual : 4 1 — hope — that — my — young — friends — 
will — not — like — me — to — put — off — their  con- 
sideration— of  the  interests  of  eternity,’  and  just 

then  I interrupted  him  by  saying,  4 Mr. , if 

you  go  on  that  way  much  longer,  eternity  will  be 
here  and  half  through  before  you  finish  V ” 

The  Hon.  Josiah  Adams,  now  deceased,  was 
one  of  the  best-known  legal  gentlemen  of  the 
Middlesex  (Massachusetts)  bar.  He  was  more 
remarkable  for  wit  than  for  personal  beauty.  A 
correspondent  once  remarked  to  him:  44 Mr. 
Adams,  how  are  you? — you’re  looking  first- 
rate.”  44 Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  gentleman; 
4 4 just  what  one  of  my  neighbors  said  to  me  a 
short  time  ago.  I met,”  continued  he,  4 4 one  of 
my  neighbors,  and  he  said  to  me,  4 How  are  you? 
You  look  very  well;  in  fact,  you  grow  hand- 
somer every  day.’  4 Ah,’  6aid  I,  ‘how  is  that?’ 
4 Why,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  you  can't  gt'ow 
any  other  way  /’  ” Mr.  A.  questioned  not  the 
premises,  but  made  a profane  expression  about 
his  conclusion. 


Judge  G , who  presides  in  one  of  the 

county  courts  of  Connecticut,  had  recently  before 
him  one  Felix  M4Gorran,  indicted  for  assault  and 
battery.  At  the  instigation  of  his  counsel  Mrs. 
M4Gorran  appeared  at  the  trial  with  her  five 
children,  all  about  the  same  size,  the  eldest  not 
four  years  of  age.  Mrs.  M4Gorran,  with  true 
Irish  zeal,  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  hus- 
band, when  the  Judge  stopped  her,  and,  point- 
ing to  her  children,  inquired  if  they  were  all  wit- 
nesses in  the  case.  “No,  yer  Honor, ’’.replied 
Mrs.  M4Gorran,  “ theyare  mainly  twins /”  Mister 
M4Gorrau  was  discharged  with  a reprimand. 

The  late  elder  John  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  who 
died  recently  at  an  advanced  age,  was  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  wits  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  a 
man  of  learning,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a 
true  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  familiarly 
known  throughout  Kentucky  and  the  West  by 
the  sobriquet  of  44  Raccoon  Smith.”  While  still 
in  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  attending  one  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  that  body,  a tall,  lank,  green 
specimen  of  humanity  presented  himself  before 
the  Association  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  not  regarded  as  being  of  entirely  sound 
mind,  and  labored  under  tbe  hallucination  that 
he  was  specially  “called  to  preach,”  and  kept 
continually  importuning  the  Association  to  grant 
him  the  necessary  license.  In  addition  to  his 
partially  unbalanced  mind,  young  Weeks  was  the 
possessor  of  as  huge  and  ungainly  a pair  of  feet 
as  ever  trod  shoe-leather.  Tired  of  his  impor- 
tunities, and  not  being  disposed  to  grant  the  li- 
cense, the  Association  handed  him. over  to  Smith, 
with  instructions  to  make  an  end  of  the  case ; 
and  between  them  took  place  the  following  con- 
versation : 

Smith.  “So,  Brother  Weeks,  you  think  you 
have  a special  call  to  preach?” 
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Weeks.  “ Yes.  The  Lord  has  called  me  to 
die  work,  bat  the  Association  refuse  the  1100086." 

Smith.  “ How  do  you  know  you  are  called  ?*' 

Weeks.  “ Know  it  ? I feel  it  in  my  heart  of 
hearts.  I want  my  license.” 

Smith.  “Do  you  believe  the  Bible,  Brother 
Weeks?” 

Weeks.  “ Certainly  I do — eveiy  word  of  it.” 

Smith.  “Well,  if  I can  prove  by  the  Bible 
that  you  are  not  called  to  preach,  will  you  be  sat- 
isfied to  drop  the  matter,  and  not  further  impor- 
tune the  Association  for  a license  ?” 

Brother  Weeks  assented  to  this,  and  “Rac- 
coon Smith”  deliberately  opened  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Romans,  x.  1 5,  and  in  a grave  tone  read : 
44  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  Gospel  of  peace,”  etc. ; then,  glancing  at 
Weeks’s  large  feet,  remarked : “You  see,  Broth- 
er Weeks,  that  the  Bible  declares  that  the  feet 
of  the  preacher  are  beantiful ; you.  Sir,  have  the 
most  monstrously  ugly  feet  of  any  man  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky ; therefore,  by  the  Bible,  it  is 
dear  you  have  not  been  specially  called.” 

As  Smith  finished  his  remarks  the  entire  Asso- 
ciation went  off  in  a paroxysm  of  laughter,  and 
Weeks,  really  concluding  that  he  had  not  been 
“ called,”  bolted  from  the  meeting-house,  and 
never  afterward  annoyed  the  Association  for  a 
license. 


Justice  Dowling’s  greatest  bother  in  court 
is  with  woman.  Sometimes,  however,  he  man- 
ages to  get  even  with  her.  Last  term  one  of 
those  strongly  developed  females  who  are  guilty 
of  legal  irregularities  was  brought  before  him  for 
some  ordinary  offense.  A decent  regard  for  ac- 
curacy compels  us  to  state  that  she  was  not  lovely 
of  feature. 

“ What  are  you  here  for?”  asked  the  Judge. 

“My  beauty,  I reckon.” 

44  Your  what  ?” 

“My  beauty.” 

“Are  you  certain  of  that?” 

44  Bedad  there’s  no  mistake.” 

“Then  I discharge  yon ; you’re  not  guilty.” 

The  woman  from  44  the  first  gem  of  the  say” 
emerged  from  the  presence. 

An  officer  of  this  Government,  whose  functions 
are  exercised  in  Fernandina,  Florida,  has  a little 
son  of  four  years.  He  thinks  the  little  son  of 
four  years  smart.  The  mother  was  one  morning 
combing  the  head  of  the  little  son,  and  said: 
44  Fred,  what  under  the  sun  mokes  the  top  of 
your  head  so  dirty  ?”  Fred  having  been  instruct- 
ed that  God  made  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  replied,  “Don’t  know';  ’spect  it  mus’  be 
some  t’  was  left  over  when  I was  made !” 


In  Miss  Martineau’s  recently  published  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  is  a little  anecdote  of  Sydney 
Smith  on  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield  that  may 
be  new  to  some  of  our  Episcopal  readers.  The 
Bishop  was  so  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  con- 
sidered himself  and  the  Church  so  completely 
identified,  that,  according  to  the  reverend  Syd- 
ney. the  form  of  his  dinner  invitations  was — 
“The  Church  of  England  and  Mrs.  Blomfield 
request  the  pleasure,”  etc.,  etc. 


The  ingenuity  of  the  enterprising  inventor  and 
vendor  of  patent  medicine  may  he  seen  in  the 


advertising  columns  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
land.  Show  us  a newspaper  without  one ! We 
confess  to  a laugh  over  the  following,  taken  from 
the 44  special  notices”  of  a religious  contemporary : 

“If  you  want  a really  pure,  unsophisticated,  'fami- 
ly pill,'  buy  Dr.  R 's  liver-encouraging,  kidney-per- 

suading. silent  perambulator— twenty-seven  in  a box. 
This  pfil  is  as  mild  as  a pet  lamb,  and  as  searching  as 
a small-tooth  comb.  It  don't  go  fooling  about,  bnt  at- 
tends strictly  to  its  business,  and  is  as  certain  as  an 
alarm-clock.  *' 

The  pill  that  goeth  not 44  fooling  about”  is  the 
true  orbed  cathartic. 

A Webtehn  correspondent  contributes  a little 
anecdote  of  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  who  was 
the  prominent  candidate,  at  one  time,  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  who 
gracefully  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
When  quite  a young  man  Mr.  Dawes  was  noted 
for  his  diffidence.  As  a public  speaker  it  was 
“ difficult  to  get  his  mouth  off.”  A suit  was  one 
day  pending  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  at 
North  Adams,  and  the  speech  of  a very  eloquent 
lawyer  attracted  a crowd,  which  filled  the  office 
and  blocked  up  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
old  Justice,  needing  fresh  air,  at  length  stopped 
the  orator,  and  quietly  remarked : 44 1 wish  you 
would  sit  down  and  let  Dawes  speak  a little 
while.  I want  to  thin  out  this  crowd .”  That 
was  some  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Dawes  has 
so  learned  to  44  get  his  mouth  off”  as  to  become 
one  of  the  strongest  debaters  in  Congress. 

That  was  very  neat  of  young  Dumas,  who 
lately  received  from  a young  and  hopeful  author 
a manuscript  with  this  memorandum : “ It  is  the 
work  of  six  days”  Dumas  returned  it  with  this 
sentence:  “ You  should  not  have  rested  on  the 
seventh” 


Now  and  then  one  meets  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  journals  one  of  those  delicious  hits  of 
humor,  so  keenly  relished  at  the  moment,  but 
which,  in  the  “eternal  grind  of  business,”  are 
so  quickly  lost  to  memory.  Some  two  years  ago, 
in  glancing  at  the  editorials  of  the  Tribune  news- 
paper, our  cachinnatory  apparatus  was  set  in  play 
by  the  following  little  article  on  “ Music  in  Pol- 
itics. ” We  clipped  and  put  it  aside  for  future 
reproduction,  satisfied  that  the  grotesqueness  of 
its  humor  would  he  quite  as  highly  enjoyed  now 
as  it  was  oil  the  day  of  its  issue : 

44  Mr.  Choate’s  rather  dubious  metaphor  about 
4 keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union’  has  re- 
ceived a concrete  illustration.  An  American 
gentleman  of  genius — name  not  stated,  bnt  at 
present  irradiating  the  city  of  Paris — has  set  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  music ! No 
particulars  are  given,  so  that  we  do  not  know 
where  the  cavatinas  come  in,  or  what  part  of  the 
noble  old  document  is  cut  up  into  choruses.  We 
suppose  the  moment  Herr  Wagner  gets  the  news 
that  he  will  try  his  hand  on  Rollin’ s Ancient  His- 
tory, or  a book  or  two  of  Euclid ; and,  when  the 
American  gentleman  is  through  with  the  Consti- 
tution, perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  set  our 
Revised  Statutes.  Who  knows  but  we  may  he 
on  the  eve  of  a total  revolution  in  politics  ? Who 
knows  but  singing  may  take  the  place  of  speak- 
ing, or  how  soon  honorable  gentlemen  will  be 
choiring  their  sentiments,  chanting  the  Yeas  and 
Nays,  calling  to  order  in  a fortissimo  passage. 
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and  moving  the  previous  question  in  a cadenza  ? 
Until  women  are  sent  to  Congress  we  think  the 
pages  might  take  the  soprano  parts;  but  how 
noble  and  convenient  it  will  be  to  have  a basso 
profundo  for  Speaker,  thundering  his  commands 
above  the  confused  roar  of  the  House,  and  finally 
compelling  it  to  come  to  harmony!  Our  own 
impression  is  that  a man  who  can  manage  an 
opera — allay  the  storms,  and  pacify  the  squabbles 
of  that  institution,  and  keep  the  artists  from  pull- 
ing each  other’s  wigs — is  just  the  person  to  take 
the  House  in  hand  and  coerce  its  restive  spirits. 
New  York  has  certainly  made  the  nation  a valu- 
able present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Morrissey ; 
but  if  the  practice  of  sending  fistic  champions  to 
Washington  should  become  general,  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  Mr.  Maretzek  or  Mr.  Grau  to 
soothe  the  savage  breasts ! — Vide  Collins’s  ‘ Ode 
on  the  Passions,  ’ passim  ! 

“ The  people  are  looking  forward  to  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
If  we  could  only  be  sure  of  harmony — heavenly 
harmony!  How  beautiful  it  would  be  if  the 
President  would  just  step  down  to  the  Capitol 
and  sing  his  Message ! llow  it  would  soothe  the 
agitating  apprehensions  of  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer l Brass  bands  have  helped  to  elect  a great 
many  members,  and  his  Musical  Majesty  King 
Cole  had  a cabinet  of  fiddlers.  We  merely  throw 
out  the  hint,  and,  if  Honorable  Members  like  it, 
let  them  pipe  away  !” 

During  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of 

Minnesota  Judge  M , formerly  of  the  Empire 

State,  was  in  St.  Paul,  stopping  at  the  Merchants’ 
Hotel.  In  the  evening  it  occurred  to  him  that 
certain  liquid  comfort  >Vould  not  be  out  of  place, 
and  accordingly  with  a fiiend  proceeded  to  the 
bar-room.  A certain  Federal  functionary  was 
standing  at  the  bar,  successfully  transferring  the 
contents  of  a black  bottle  into  a tumbler.  The 
Judge,  a stranger  to  this  Government  official, 
remarked  to  his  friend,  44 IT1  bet  that  man  is  a 
Democrat” — speaking  loud  enough  to  bo  over- 
heard. 

The  official,  who  has  a slight  impediment  in 
his  speech,  replied  : “ You  n-n-never  was  more 
m-m-mistaken  in  your  life ; I’ve  g-g-got  all  the 
sy-sy-sym-symptoms,  but  n-n-none  of  the  di-di- 
disease!” 

The  great  novelist  of  Scotland  is ’still  pleas- 
antly remembered  by  the  “representative”  men 
of  Massachusetts,  if  we  may  judge  by  a little 
thing  that  occurred  recently  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  that  commonwealth,  when 
one  of  its  members  said,  in  making  a quotation  : 
“Now  let  us  hear  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  Bart 
says  on  this  subject.” 

The  Drawer  is  non-partisan.  It  gives  the 
good  hits  of  all  sides.  The  following,  of  our 
new  Secretary  of  State,  is  not  without  point  to 
those  who  know  that  gentleman  and  the  refined 
hospitality  that  has  always  characterized  him. 
It  is  related  that  some  years  ago  he  became  in- 
volved in  a business  affair  that  gave  him  some 
trouble.  He  had  many  sessions  with  his  coun- 
sel, and  neither  of  them  could  see  any  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  except  by  a lawsuit.  Finally  a 
thought  struck  him,  and  as  it  did  so  he  jumped 
from  his  chair  so  violently  as  to  overturn  it,  struck 


his  heels  together  twice  while  in  the  air,  and 
slapped  his  thigh  so  violently  with  his  right  hand 
as  to  raise  a blister. 

“Eureka!”  he  shouted. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  lawyer,  who  tots 
surprised  at  this  demonstration. 

“I  have  it,”  replied  the  Knickerbocker.  “I 
will  invite  them  to  dinner — my  opponent  and 
his  lawyer.  You  and  I will  do'thc  honors,  and 
if  wre  don’t  bring  them  to  terms  there  is  nothing 
that  can.” 

The  dinner  was  given,  and  worked  to  a charm. 
The  affair  wras  settled  without  recourse  to  the 
law,  and  Mr.  Fish  and  the  other  party  were  ever 
after  the  best  of  friends. 

Believing  this  story  to  be  “founded,” it  goes 
upon  the  record. 


The  March  Number  of  the  Drawer  contained 
a stanza  expressing  the  reluctance  of  the  author 
to  “dye  in  ortum.”  The  idea  may  have  been 
original  with  the  gentleman  who  sent  it,  though 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  previously  treated 
by  another  child  of  the  Muses,  located  in  Fox- 
borough,  Massachusetts : 

I wud  not  dye  in  Bpring-time, 

Aud  miss  the  turnup  greens, 

& the  pooty  Bong  of  the  little  frawgs, 

And  the  skylark’s  early  screams; 

When  birds  begin  their  wooing, 

& taters  ’gin  to  sprout, 

When  tnrkeys  go  a gobbling— 

I wud  not  then  peg  out. 

I wud  not  dye  in  summer, 

& leave  the  garden  eass. 

The  roasted  lamb  and  bnttermilk. 

The  kool  place  in  the  grass ; 

I wud  not  dye  in  summer, 

When  every  thing’s  so  hot, 

And  leave  the  whisky  jewlips — 

Owe  know  1 I'd  rutner  knot. 

I wnd  not  dye  in  anrtumn, 

With  peaches  lit  for  eating, 

When  wavy  kom  is  getting  ripe, 

& kandiaates  are  treeting. 

Phor  these  aud  other  reasons 
I*d  not  dye  in  the  phall ; 

A,  sense  I've  thought  it  over, 

I w-ud  not  dye  at  all. 


A correspondent  furnishes  the  following,  in 
the  architectural  way ; 

I was  staying  overnight  a short  time  ago  at  a 
public  house  which  was  put  up  in  a remarkably 
brief  time;  in  fact,  its  marvelous  rapidity  of 
construction  vied  with  Aladdin’s  palace  or  George 
Francis  Train’s  hotel  out  West — both  of  w hich  I 
have  at  times  thought  somewhat  mythical.  A 
little  dapper  man  accosted  me  in  the  corridor 
with : 

“Will  you  tell  me,  Sir,  what  that  sign  is  up 
there?  l'm  a little  near-sighted  myself.” 

I explained  that  it  was  “Wash-rooms.” 

“ Oh !”  said  he,  “ the  house  has  growm  so  fast 
I didn’t  know  but  what  they  wfere  * mushrooms.’” 

I have  always  thought  that  that  man  must 
have  been  joking. 

In  one  of  the  villages  of  Kentucky  recently  a 
Baptist  minister  and  a young  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man preached  in  the  same  house  “ night  about,” 
both  preachers  being  present  at  each  meeting. 
One  evening  the  Presbyterian,  after  a discourse 
on  Infant  Baptism,  proceeded  to  baptize  several 
babes.  The  little  candidates  made  a great  out- 
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cry,  which,  of  course,  was  noted  by  the  Baptist 
man.  Next  day  a number  of  the  converts  of  the 
latter  were  to  be  immersed  in  the  river  near  by. 
At  the  appointed  hour  a large  concourse  gathered 
on  the  banks,  the  Presbyterian  being  of  the  num- 
ber, and  standing  close  by  the  water’s  edge. 
After  the  candidates  had  been  immersed  the 
Baptist  took  hold  of  his  Presbyterian  colleague, 
and  said: 

“ Now,  Sir,  I will  immerse  you.” 

The  latter,  amazed,  demurred. 

“Come  along;  I’m  in  a hurry!”  replied  the 
damp  divine,  and  dragged  his  brother  into  the 
water. 

Alarmed  and  indignant,  the  young  Calvinist 
declared  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  he  did  4 4 not 
believe  in  immersion,  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
would  not  submit  to  it.  ” 

The  audience  were  much  excited  at  the  scene. 
The  Baptist  released  his  hold,  and  said : 

44  Young  man,  I will  not  immerse  you  to-day ; 
but  if  ever  again  I see  you  baptizing  little  ones 
against  their  own  will,  and  spite  of  their  cries 
and  kicks,  as  I saw  you  do  last  night,  I will  dip 
you  into  the  water  as  sure's  there's  a God  in  Is- 
rael! You  bet ! Let  us  pray  !” 


We  can  do  no  better  than  commend  to  Dr. 
Dalton  and  the  members  of  the  Health  Board 
of  this  city  the  following  official  report  of  the 

county  physician  of County,  Illinois,  to  the 

Board  of  Supervisors.  For  clearness  of  style 
and  succinctness  of  statement  it  may  serve  as  a 
model : 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  of County, 

Illinois: 

1 hereby  respectfully  submit  my  quarterly  report  of 


the  sanitary  condition  of  the County  Hospital  for 

the  Poor. 

Bemaining  in  hospital  and  upon  farm  at  the  close 

of  last  quarter 32 

Received  into  hospital  during  the  quarter  ending 

March  1,1860 10 

Bom  in  hospital ! 1 

Discharged 10 

Died 3 


One  of  chronic  diarrhoea ; the  other  two  from  a sup- 
posed cause  of  one  being  eighty-two.  the  other  one 
hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  The  nappy  efforts  of 

Mr. , the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  Farm,  in 

having  all  the  inmates  to  conform  to  a strict  sanitary 
and  hygienic  regulation  procrastinating  adolescence 
the  spring-time  of  existence  into  longevity.  Notwith- 
standing man's  desire  for  life  increases  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  It  diminishes  in  value,  even  when  all  our 
enjoyments  are  at  an  end,  we  cling  to  the  cup  to  the 
Ust,  and  drain  it  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  even  then  re- 
linquishing it  solely  from  inability  to  retain  it  any 
longer  to  our  lips. 

Still  remaining  in  hospital  and  upon  the  farm,  fif- 
teen males  and  fifteen  females,  including  children. 
Total,  30. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

, M.D.,  County  Surgeon. 


Not  bad  for  a little  girl  of  ten,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  geography  is  somewhat  imperfect:  On 
hearing  her  father  speaking  of  going  to  the  polls 
to  vote,  very  innocently  inquired  if  the  rebels  at 
the  South  voted  at  the  equator. 

Are  there  not  those  who  will  sympathize  with 
the  seven-year-old  44  boy  of  the  period”  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  final  disposal  of  the  objection- 
able party  in  the  summary  manner  he  proposes  ? 

This  boy,  whom  they  were  endeavoring  to  en- 
lighten in  that  portion  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
devoted  to  Justification, Sanctification,  and  Adop- 


tion, after  a few  moments’  reflection  looked  up 
to  his  paternal  and  said : 44  Papa,  I do  wish  some- 
body would  shoot  the  old  devil  and  kill  him,  and 
then  we  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  all  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  Catechism !” 

Youngsters  seem  to  know  what’s  what,  espe- 
cially when  44  pap”  has  been  taking  too  much 
overnight.  The  paternal,  in  the  instance  fur- 
nished to  ns,  had  spent  the  evening  at  a convivial 
party,  and  next  morning  had  the  compensating 
headache.  44  James,”  said  he  to  his  little  son, 
aged  eight,  44  go  to  the  drug  store  and  get  me  a 
bottle  of  soda-water.  ” 

The  little  boy  proceeded  to  the  d rugger’s,  and, 
seeming  to  comprehend  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
paternal  ailment,  said,  “Please  give  me  a bottle 
of  sober-  water  for  pa.” 

Good  conduct  at  Sunday-school  seems  to  be 
differently  rewarded  in  different  localities.  In  a 
certain  Episcopal  church  in  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  each  scholar  that  is  in  his  place  before 
opening  school  receives  a ticket  for  Punctuality. 
Our  correspondent  having,  as  was  his  habit, 
come  early  to  school  one  Sunday,  observed  a 
class  of  six  or  seven  boys,  aged  from  seven  to 
twelve  years,  all  of  respectable  parentage,  throw- 
ing dice  for  who  should  win  the  whole  lot  of 
Punctuality  tickets.  He  stood  aghast  at  such 
depravity,  in  such  a place,  on  such  a day — espe- 
cially when  one  urchin  roared  out : 44  Sixes ! I’ve 
won  ; give  us  the  pool /” 

Can  Chicago  excel  this  ? 


A West-Pointer  sends  us  this,  told  him  by 
the  hero  himself: 

Small-pox  was  prevalent ; doctors  busy  and  in 
constant  demand;  vaccination,  its  merits  and 
effects,  were  the  theme  of  village  talk.  Sunday 
morning  Georgie  (the  hero,  then  a boy)  washed, 
combed,  and  Sunday  clothes  on,  after  having  re- 
ceived injunctions  not  to  pass  such  and  such  a 
house,  started  for  Sunday-school.  During  the 
exercises  the  teacher  asked  Georgie  if  he  had 
ever  been  baptized.  Small-pox  and  vaccination 
happening  to  be  uppermost  in  Georgie’s  mind, 
and  being  rather  too  young  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sound  of 44  baptized”  and  44  vac- 
cinated,” and  being  ashamed  to  be  thought  ig- 
norant, promptly  and  rather  pompously  answer- 
ed: 44  Yes,  Sir,  I have  been  baptized  five  or  six 
times ; but  it  never  took  /” 

A Boston  matron,  who  thought  it  w'ould  be 
quite  proper  during  the  session  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  that  State  to  give  a subdued  even- 
ing entertainment  to  the  members  thereof,  sent 

to  Mr.  S , the  prominent  caterer  of  the  Hub, 

to  assist  in  arranging  the  details.  He  asked  if 
she  intended  to  give  a dancing  party. 

44  Oh  no !”  she  replied ; “ the  company  will  be 
largely  composed  of  clergymen.” 

“In  that  case,  Madam,”  said  he,  “I  would 
advise  you  to  provide  bountifully:  them  pious 
eats  dreadful /” 


The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
is  also  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  place, 
and  his  well-known  kindness  of  heart  toward  the 
poorer  classes  renders  him  constantly  exposed  to 
applications  for  succor  and  aid  in  both  his  pro- 
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fessional  and  civil  capacities.  The  following 
choice  specimen  of  belles-lettres  was  received  by 
him  the  other  day  {the  italics  are  ours — and  the 
printer’s) : 

St  Panl  Jane  5th  1868 

Dr. , 1 Just  make  my  Distresses  known  to  your 

Houner  as  Been  a Poor  Distitnde  unhealthy  Poor 
Widow  those  2 years  under  the  Mercy  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  <t  Doctors  A Mv  Daughter  also  A you r Honour 
knowes  that  your  self  A my  Son  is  of  age  those  three 
years  Past  he  is  good  A kind  to  me  he  helps  me  the 
Best  he  Can  to  keep  a live  A of  Course  a Boy  of  his 
age  is  inclind  to  Do  for  himself  my  House  was  moved 
lu  to  a wet  Place  By  this  Donovan  (?)  A he  Charged 
me  $48  Dollors  a year  for  the  weth  of  the  little  House 
When  the  Helth  fallid  me  1 Could  not  Pay  the  Rent 
A he  notifyed  me  to  lave  a gainst  the  10th  of  June  A 
my  helth  is  Poor  if  your  Honour  Dont  Do  something 
for  me  i Dont  kno  what  a Do  if  l got  5 or  6 Months  to 
live  here  that  is  all  i want  (the  Doctors  tells  me  that  i 
Cant  live  any  longer) 

1 Remain  Tours 

Mrs Widow 

After  all,  the  outspoken,  practical  man  is  a 
necessity  in  those  regions  where  it  is  necessary 
to  “push  things”  to  iusure  success.  Example: 

A young  and  enterprising  merchant  of  Gales- 
burg, Illinois,  a great  favorite  with  all  classes, 
hands  around  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  A few  Sabbaths  ago  he  come  to  a pew 
full  of  his  wide-awake  friends,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  contributing.  He  then,  in  a whisper 
loud  enough  to  be  generally  heard,  said:  “It's 
no  use ! I tell  you,  fellow’s — shell  out ! I know 
religion’s  free,  but  it  takes  a heap  of  money  to 
run  the  machine  /” 

A new  definition  of  the  word  Passover  comes 
from  Michigan,  where  a lady  teacher  in  Sunday- 
school,  not  being  precisely  satisfied  as  to  its 
meaning,  requested  the  superintendent  to  en- 
lighten her,  which  he  did  by  saying  that  the  word 
Passover  referred  to  the  time  w hen  the  Children 
of  Israel  passed  over  the  Red  Sea. 

If  the  following  did  not  come  to  us  from  a 
most  reputable  firm  in  Cleveland,  its  authentici- 
ty might  be  open  to  doubt.  Its  only  interest 
lies  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  a very  familiar 
stanza. 

A few  days  since,  says  our  correspondent,  we 
received  from  Ashtabula  on  order  for  a grave- 
stone for  an  old  gentleman  who  died  at  seventy- 
five,  with  directions  to  put  upon  it,  under  the 
usual  personal  inscription,  the  following : 

uHear  the  old  man  lies 
No  one  laughs  no  one  cries 
Where  he  has  gone  or  how  he  fares 
No  one  knows  and  no  one  cares 
But  bis  Brother  James  and  his  wife  Emeline 
They  w as  his  friends  all  of  the  time." 

Some  consolation  in  that,  at  least. 

A Washington  letter- writer  remarks  of  Mr. 
Greeley  that  “the  control  he  has  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  nearer  what  is  related  of  Talleyrand 
than  any  man  we  wot  of — it  being  said  of  the 
latter  that  if  any  man  were  to  kick  him  behind, 
a man  in  front  could  not  tell  from  the  expression 
of  his  face  that  any  thing  unusual  was  occur- 
ring. ” This  reminds  a correspondent  of  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  Omaha : A gentleman  who 
had  received  an  insulting  missive  determined  to 
resent  it  promptly.  Next  day,  thinking  he  saw 
liis  man  ahead,  hastily  overtook  him,  and  admin- 
btered  several  pedal  salutations.  The  kickee  re- 
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maining  passive,  the  kicker  went  round  in  front 
to  see  the  effect,  and  discovered  to  his  regret  that 
he  had  kicked  the  wrong  man.  He  apologized, 
and  was  answered : 

“ Don’t  mention  it.  From  die  frequency  of 
such  little  episodes  in  my  experience  I was  sensi- 
ble of  your  demonstration,  bnt  was  not  aware  yon 
had  made  any  mistake.  ” 

At  which  little  M , of  the  Omaha  Herald, 

admiringly  remarked,  “Oh,  hasn't  he  got  the 
nerve  /” 

You  have  doubtless  heard,  writes  a Providence 
contributor,  that  Father  Time  has  Laid  aside  his 
scythe  and  mounted  a mowing-machine,  and 
that  a railway  has  been  thought  of  for  the  relief 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Great  City ; but  I question  if 
you  have  heard  of  the  latest  improvement.  An 
aged  colored  auntie  was  doing  the  washing  for 
a family  occupying  a part  of  the  house  with  me, 
when  as  I stepped  into  the  yard  she  was  draw- 
ing a pail  of  water  from  the  well  by  a wheel  bal- 
anced with  a large  stone. 

“Ugh!  pooty  way  dese  folks  has  for  gettm* 
water ; and  dis  ere  horrid  wheel !”  and  she  splat- 
tered away  as  she  tagged  at  the  chain. 

4 4 But  it’s  pure  when  yon  get  it,  ” said  I.  44  But, 
auntie,  do  you  draw  water  from  the  well  of  Sal- 
vation ?” 

“No,  Sah,”  replied  she,  indignantly;  44 no, 

Sah,  we  has  jmmps  /” 

A Pennsylvania  newspaper  man,  apprecia- 
ting the  moral  value  of  the  Drawer,  contributes 
this: 

Squire  B.  B , of  Pleasantville,  was  ap- 

pointed an  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment some  three  years  ago,  and  ordered  to  South- 
western Minnesota,  with  instructions  to  build  a 
saw-mill  and  grist-mill  for  Mr.  Lo,  the  Poor  In- 
dian. (You  will  see  the  mills  marked  on  Mitch- 
ell’s New  Atlas,  in  Redwood  County,  Minnesota.) 

After  a year  or  so  had  elapsed  the  Department 
sent  out  another  agent  to  look  after  things  and 

report  progress.  The  latter  visited  B.  B ’s 

district,  and  found  that  the  dam  only  had  been 
completed.  He  reported  that  he  had  examined 

things  in  B.  B rs  Agency,  and  found  a dam 

by  a mill  site,  but  didn’t  sec  any  mill  by  a dam 
site. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  Boston  insurance 
companies  had  an  important  case  coming  on,  in- 
volving a large  sum  of  money,  and  the  solicitor 

of  the  company,  Mr. , thought  it  advisable 

that  Mr.  Webster  should  be  retained.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  company  coincided,  and  handing  him 
a check  for  one  thousand  dollars  requested  him  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Webster  and  secure  his  services. 

He  did  so,  paying  him  the  money;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  case  was  amicably  settled.  Some 
time  afterward,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  president, 

Mr. called  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  inform  him 

that  the  case  would  not  come  to  trial,  and  that 
the  retaining  fee  should  properly  be  returned  to 
the  company.  Mr.  Webster  was  amAzed.  Turn- 
ing round  to  Mr. , he  said:  “You  are  a 

lawyer,  Mr. , and  know,  or  certainly  ought 

to  know,  the  meaning  of  retainer . It  comes  from 
the  Latin  retineo — retineo,  retinere,  retenti,  re- 
tentum ; which  means  to  retain — to  retain ; and 
I mean  to  retain  it!” 
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mods  force — tho*  is,  enormous  in  relation  to 
the  si<te  an<l  weight  of  the  body  of  the  bird. 
Bv  means  of  these  muscles  she  can  strike  the 
aif  with  her  expanded  wings  m energetically  a« 
to  lift  herself  front  the  ground  by  ilfom,  and 
then  to  impel  herself  through  the  air.  If  the 
arms  of  a man  could  be  invested  with  an  equal 
power  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his  body, 
any  respectable  mechanician  could  easily  adapt 
an  nrrangcweut  to  them  for  expanding  the  sur- 
face, so  that  he  could  raise  and  propel  himself 
ns  oasi ly  as  any  bird. 

Thus  the  trouble  is  not,  as  many  people  have 
supposed*  in  muling  wings,  but  in  obtaining  the 
strength  to  work  them. 

Perhaps  the  must  ingenious  of  the  plans  de- 
vised for  furnishing  man  with  wings  was  that 
of  Besnter,  a dextrous  locksmith  who  lived  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  iu  France,  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  who  was  quite  distinguished  in 
his  day  for  his  mechanical  skill.  Hid  npntrivr 
ance  consisted  of  a double  pair  of  wings,  4$  seen 
in  the  engraving,  to  be  worked  by  both  hands 
iivici  feet.  The  wings  oft  each  side  were  con- 
nected together  by  a stiff  though  slender  bar  of 
wood,  the  centre  of  which  rested  on  the  shoul- 
der, as  its  pivot,  in  such  a manner  that  the  two 
ends,  with  the  wings  attached  to  them,  could 
be  brought  down  alternately  by  the  action  of 
the  hands  and  feel.  Each  wing  was  formed 
of  two  leaves,  which  were  hinged  to  the  bar  in 
such  a manner  a*  to  cause  them  to  open  and 
present  a large  surface  10  the  air  in  corning 
down,  and  then  close  again  in  going  up. 

The  contrivance  is  ingenious  enough,  and 
might  have  succeeded  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  .strength  in  the  arms  and  legs  of  any  man  to 
w'ork  it  with  force  mid  rapidity  cuoii/h  r<>  make 
it  effective.  If  we  dimply  look  at  the  figure, 
ami  make  a mental  estimate  of  the  weight  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  prodigious  power  mid  ra- 
pidity of  the  impulses  with  which  such  wing* 


must  strike  the  air  to  lift  and 
propel  him,  we  shall  see  at  once 
how  totally  inadequate  the  human 
strength  must  be  to  perform  such  a 
work. 

It  is  said  that  Besnier  did  not 
really  expect  that  he  could  raise 
himself  from  the  ground  and  fly  at 
will  through  the  air  by  means  of 
this  mechanism,  but  only  that*  by 
starting  from  some  elevated  place, 
he  cbnld  make  a kind  of  fluttering 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tracting a little  the  time  of  his.  de- 
scent to  the  ground  so  as  to  amuse 
spectators  at  a fair  ur  at  other  coun- 
try gatherings.  At  any  rate  thii 
was  all  that  he  accomplished  by  his 
con fcri vanee,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  was  all  that  he  aimed  at. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  navi- 
gating the  air  by  mean*  of  balloons 
if*  substantially  the  same  as  iu  rhe 
case  of  wings — the  want  of  ptiiur 
to  ptopd  the  balloon.  Many  persons  have  im- 
agined that  the  difficulty  is  in  steering  it ; and  a 
great  many  inventions  and  contrivances  have 
been  brought  .forward,  from  time  to  rime,  for 
overcoming  this  imaginary  obstacle.  But  the 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  want  of  means  to  direct, 
but  of  force  to  propel.  If  there  were  a force  at 
our  command  adequate  10  drive  such  a mass  as 
a balloon  in  any  manner  through  the  air  there 
wbuld  he  no  difficulty  whatever  iu  giving  its 
course  any  direction  that  might  be  desired. 
But  if  w e had  such  a force  at  our  command  in 
the  uir  the  balloon  would  be  of  no  me.  The 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  in  that  coso  would 
be  for  the  operator  to  cost  otf  the  immense  en- 
cumbrance of  the  bag  of  gas,  mid  force  his  way 
forward,  wherever  he  wished  to  go,  by  means 
of  compact  and  appropriate  mechanism. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  schemers 
who  hive  been  endeavoring  to  discover  a mode 
of  navigating  the  air,  w hen  they  speak  of  steer- 
ing the  balloon,  really  mean,  not  merely  putting 
the  head  of  the  machine,  so  far  as  it  bus  any 
head,  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  include  also 
the  making  it  move  tm  in  that  direction — which 
last  is  really  0 very  different  thing.  A boat 
may  be  headed  in  any  direction  by  means  of 
an  oar  at  the  stern,  but  whether  she  will  move 
forward  in  rhe  line  on  which  she  is  placed  de- 
fiends  not  at  all  upon  such  steering,  but  upon 
there  being  a rojHth  tie  font— bethcrof  wind, 
or  wafer,  or  our?,  of  steam— to  drive  her  for- 
ward in  the  direction  determined  by  the  oar. 

The  attempts  made  to  contrive  some  means 
to  enable  man  to  fly  were  long  anterior  to  the 
invention  of  the  balloon,  and  amidst  innumer- 
able failures  there  were  some  cases  of  what 
might  be  considered  partial  success.  The  fa- 
mous Blanchard,  whose  name  is  so  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  aeronautics,  after  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  construct  wings,  hy  means  of 
which  he  conltl  raise,  himself  -from  the  ground. 
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pelled,  were  to  be  worked  from  the  car— or  as 
it  was  then  called  “the  boat” — which  was  sus- 
pended below.  Between  the  balloon  and  the 
car  was  the  parachute — a contrivance  in  the  form 
• of  an  umbrella,  which  was  intended  as  a safe- 
guard, to  let  the  car  down  gently  to  the  ground 
in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  balloon. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  parachute, 
and  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea,  is 
very  carious.  The  invention  was  one  of  the 
results  of  that  prodigious  intellectual  activity  in 
the  search  for  novelties  of  every  kind,  which  so 
strongly,  characterized  the  people  of  France, 
and  especially  of  Paris,  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  first  French  Revolution. 
The  chief  inventor  of  the  parachute  is  general- 
ly considered  to  be  Sebastian  Lenormand,  then 
residing  in  Montpellier,  a city  in  the  south  of 
France,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  He 
had  read  in  books  of  travels  that  in  some  part 
of  the  world  there  were  performers  among  the 
people  who  were  accustomed,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king,  to  jump  from  heights,  with 
an  instrument  like  an  umbrella  held  over  their 
heads  to  retard  their  fall.  He  determined  to 
try  the  experiment.  His  first  trial  was  made 
with  two  umbrellas,  one  held  in  each  hand. 
He  chose  umbrellas  of  the  largest  size,  and 
strengthened  them  by  additional  ties  within, 
to  prevent  their  being  turned  inside  out  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  With  these  in  his  hands 
he  leaped  from  the  second  story  of  a house,  in 
Montpellier,  and  came  to  the  ground  in  safety. 

Some  one  who  witnessed  this  experiment  re- 
ported it  to  the  Abbd  Bertholon,  who  was  at 
that  time  a professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Montpellier.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
idea,  and  sent  for  Lenormand.  Lenormand 
proposed  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  a new 
form.  He  obtained  a large  umbrella,  one  about 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  suspended  a num- 
ber of  animals  to  it,  one  after  another,  and  let 
them  fall  from  the  top  of  the  observatory.  They 
all  came  to  the  ground  in  safety. 

Lenormand  then  made  a calculation,  from 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  animal  that  he  let 
fall  in  safety  from  the  tower  of  the  observatory, 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  umbrella,  to  de- 
termine what  must  be  the  magnitude  of  an  ex- 
panded surface  sufficient  to  sustain  a man.  He 
found  that  an  umbrella  about  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter  would  be  required  to  retard  sufficient- 
ly a weight  of  200  pounds,  which  was  his  esti- 
mated weight  of  the  man  and  of  the  apparatus, 
which  last  would  of  course  be  pretty  heavy,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  giving  great  strength 
to  all  the  parts.  He  concluded  to  give  the 
name  of  parachute  to  his  contrivance.  Para- 
chute is  a word  of  French  construction,  equiv- 
alent in  signification — so  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  English  fashion — to  counter/all. 

When  his  parachute  was  finished  Lenor- 
mand, after  some  minor  trials,  leaped  with  it 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  observ- 
atory in  the  presence  of  a vast  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, and  came  down  safely  to  the  ground. 


Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  the  ex- 
periment was  Montgolfier,  the  inventor  of  hot- 
air balloons,  which  for  a long  time  were  greatly 
used,  and  were  called  by  his  name,  though  the 
hot  air  has  since  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  hydrogen  gas.  He  at  once  perceived 
the  importance  of  this  invention  as  a means  of 
adding  interest  to  the  aeronautic  exhibitions  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  he  immediately 
adopted  it.  Blanchard  also,  who  used  balloons 
filled  with  gas,  exhibited  the  parachute  in  his 
performances,  by  letting  small  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  rabbits,  hens,  and  cats,  fall  from  great 
heights  in  the  air. 

There  were  a great  many  of  these  public  ex- 
hibitions of  the  balloon  in  its  various  forms  in 
Paris  in  those  days.  The  invention  itself  being 
novel,  and  the  spectacle  being  very  imposing,  it 
was  very  natural  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Paris  should  be  greatly  excited  by  the  ascen- 
sions whenever  they  took  place.  Then,  be- 
sides, very  great  expectations  were  entertained 
in  those  days  in  respect  to  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  invention  when  it  should  be  ma- 
tured, and  multitudes  of  schemers  and  project- 
ors appeared  with  plans  by  which  all  difficulties 
could  be  removed,  and  the  art  of  navigating  the 
air  made  practically  useful. 

The  engraving  represents  one  of  these  scenes. 
The  balloon  is  one  of  the  kind  called  a Mont- 
golfier, that  is,  one  filled  with  rarefied  air,  ns  is 
evident  from  the  large  orifice  below,  and  the 
smoke  issuing  from  it.  In  balloons  of  this  class 
the  place  for  the  persons  ascending  was  in  a little 
gallery  formed  around  the  orifice. 

Whenever  an  inventor  conceived  a new  idea 
his  first  object  was  to  make  a public  exhibition 
of  his  plan,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  aid 
him  in  perfecting  it.  Thus  the  parachute  was 
exhibited  as  a new  invention ; at  first,  however, 
only  animals  were  intrusted  to  it;  but  in  nil  cases 
it  let  them  down  gently  and  in  safety  to  the 
ground. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  these 
performances  were  two  men  of  considerable 
political  standing,  who  afterward,  being  sent  at 
different  times  to  the  army  of  the  Republic,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  with  commissions  from  the 
Convention,  "were  each  taken  prisoner  by  the 
allied  armies  then  fighting  against  France,  and 
confined  in  fortresses,  and  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  escaping  from  the  walls  of  their  prison 
by  means  of  some  sort  of  parachute  similar  to 
those  which  they  had  seen  exhibited  in  Paris. 
One  of  these,  whoso  name  was  Jacques  Gar- 
nerin,  and  who  was  confined  in  Hungary,  was 
betrayed  by  the  persons  whom  he  employed  to 
procure  the  materials  for  his  parachute,  and  his 
design  was  thus  discovered  before  he  was  ready 
for  his  attempt.  The  other,  whose  name  was 
Drouet,  and  whose  prison  was  the  castle  of 
Spielberg,  in  Moravia,  attempted  to  manufac- 
ture a parachute  out  of  the  curtains  of  his  bed. 
He  succeeded  in  finishing  it,  and  when  the  time 
came  he  leaped  with  it  from  a lofty  embrasure. 
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But  he  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  and  was  thus 
rjwken  and  returned  to  hi*  c.outwoment,  Both 
tee  prisoner®  were,  however,  exchanged  before 
4 great  while,*  and  one  of  them,  Jacques  Gar- 
nrrijif  afterward  distinguished  himself  by  some 
remarkable  performances  with  real  parachutes, 
w we  ahull  presently  see. 

It  i*  a curious  fact  that  ttlxnost  all  great  in- 
vention* are  preceded  by  imperfect,  partial,  and 
more  or  leas  abortive  attempts,  involving  the 
principle^  which  seem  to  foreshadow*  the 
discovery*  as  it  were,  and  often  give  vise  to 
protracted  dispute*  in  relation  to  the  true  ori- 
gin of  it.  This  was  strikingly  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  parachute;  for  a prisoner  did  actu- 
ally make  his  escape  by  means  of  a Urge  urn- 
kreJla  to  lighten  his  fall  more  than  tw  enty  years 
before  the  time  of  Lenormand’s  experiments. 


His  name  was  Lavui*  He  was  confined,  how- 
ever, not  as  a prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a crim- 
inal. His  crime  w as  forgery. 

lie  was  a remarkably  skillful  penman,  and 
his  extreme  dexterity  iu  the  use  of  his  pen, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  imitate 
any  writing  or  printing,  tempted  him,  it  seems, 
to  counterfeit  certain  Treasury  certificates-— The 
greenbacks*  in  hurt,  of  those  days.  He  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  aud  imprisoned,  and  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  his  prison  iu  executing  cer- 
tain specimens  of  penmanship  so  wonderful 
that  they  ware  afterward  publicly  exhibited  ft* 
almost  w orthy  of  Wing  considered  Works  of  art. 
They  consisted  of  portraits  of  public  men,  and 
of  high  uifieers  of  -rale,  whom  he  hoped  in  thi* 
way  to  interest  in  hi*  favor,  fo  as  to  procure  his 
releu  mj  and  pardon.  These  perfornuuicc?  were 
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the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  executed  with  pens  which  he  made  from 
stalks  of  the  straw  furnished  him  in  his  cell. 

These  ingenious  efforts  failing  to  procure  his 
release,  he  determined  to  release  himself.  The 
window  of  his  room  in  the  tower  in  which  he 
was  confined  overlooked  a river,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  castle  was  built,  and  he  determ- 
ined to  make  his  escape  by  leaping  from  the 
window  into  the  water  with  an  umbrella  in  his 
hand.  He  concluded  that  the  umbrella  would 
materially  check  the  rapidity  of  his  descent, 
and  that  if  he  should  acquire  too  great  a ve- 
locity, the  water  would  break  the  force  of  his 
fall. 

The  experiment  succeeded.  He  fell  to  the 
water  and  sank  into  it  without  injury.  As 
soon  as  he  rose  to  the  surface  he  swam  to  the 
shore  and  escaped.  The  poor  man  was,  how- 
ever, afterward  retaken,  and  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  experience  a feeling  of  regret  at  his 
recapture.  And  yet  the  counterfeiter  attacks 
the  most  vital  interests  of  society  by  weakening 
the  confidence  of  men  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
written  signature,  and  thus  undermining  the 
foundation  on  which  all  the  great  transactions 
of  civilized  life  are  based.  He  is,  moreover, 
in  one  sense  the  greatest  of  criminals ; for  he 
has  not  either  of  the  tw-o  great  pleas  which 
may  be  offered  in  mitigation  of  crime — urgent 
want  or  sudden  passion.  He  must  act  calmly 
and  deliberately,  for  his  >vork  requires  it.  He 
must  have  talent,  and  ability  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood in  an  honest  way.  His  work  proves  it. 

Although  Jacques  Garnerin,  the  first  of  the 
two  prisoners  already  referred  to,  was  prevent- 
ed from  carrying  out  his  design  of  escaping 
from  his  prison  by  means  of  a parachute,  he 
did  not  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind,  but 
resolved  that  as  soon  as  he  was  released  he 
would  make  the  experiment  on  a grand  scale, 
to  show  what  he  would  have  done  in  his  prison 
if  he  had  not  been  betrayed. 

He  was  released  in  1797.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  carried  his  plan  into  execution. 
He  caused  a balloon  to  be  constructed  and  a 
parachute  to  be  attached  to  it.  The  parachute 
was  folded,  but  so  arranged  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air  should  open  it  as  soon  as  it  should 
commence  its  descent. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  experiment  was  a 
large  open  piece  of  ground  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  A large  number  of  spectators  assembled 
to  witness  the  daring  feat  of  a man’s  letting 
himself  drop  from  the  clouds,  and  come  down 
to  the  ground,  with  only  a big  umbrella  over 
his  head  to  lighten  his  fall. 

The  people  gathered  around  the  spot,  and 
looked  on  in  solemn  silence  while  the  prepara- 
tions were  made.  The  balloon  was  inflated, 
the  parachute,  folded,  was  attached  to  it.  A 
small  car  was  beneath.  There  was  a cord  which 
descended  from  the  balloon  to  the  car,  by  cut- 
ting which  the  aeronaut  could  sunder  his  con- 
nection with  it,  and  lot  himself  and  the  para- 


chute fall.  There  was  also  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  gas  should  be  liberated  from  the  bal- 
loon at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  might  also  de- 
scend to  the  ground  and  be  recovered. 

The  fearless  adventurer  allowed  the  balloon 
to  ascend  until  it  reached  a height  of  about 
3000  feet,  more  than  half  a mile.  The  people 
below  watched  the  progress  of  it  with  intense 
interest  and  in  solemn  silence.  At  length  they 
saw  the  parachute  separate  itself  from  the  bal- 
loon, and  begin  to  fall.  It  soon  expanded,  and 
at  once  began  to  sway  to  and  fro  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  frightful  oscillations,  which,  when 
it  had  descended  far  enough  to  bring  the  little 
car  in  sight,  were  seen  to  jerk  the  car  so  vio- 
lently from  side  to  side  as  to  make  it. very  diffi- 
cult for  the  man  to  retain  his  place.  At  the 
same  time  the  balloon  turned  over  on  its  side, 
began  to  collapse,  and  to  follow  the  parachute 
in  its  fall.  Both  together  drifted  away  before 
the  wind,  and  so  descended  to  the  ground.  The 
balloon  reached  the  ground  first. 

The  car  struck  the  ground  with  some  violence, 
but  without  doing  Garnerin  himself  any  injury. 
His  balloon  had,  however,  drifted  so  far  by  the 
wind  that  he  wras  now  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  made  the  ascent.  So  he  at 
once  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  back  with 
all  speed  to  carry  to  the  crowds  of  spectators 
the  intelligence  of  his  having  accomplished  the 
descent  in  safety.  He  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  so  well ; and,  considering  the 
vast  height  from  which  he  fell,  the  absolute  nov- 
elty of  his  situation,  and  the  terrific  surgings  of 
the  car  as  it  swrung  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  we 
may  perhaps  consider  this  descent  as  one  of  the 
most  frightful  voyages  ever  made  by  any  human 
being. 

Garnerin  obtained  great  celebrity  by  this  and 
by  some  other  aeronautical  exploits,  and  as  bal- 
loon ascensions  became  soon  after  this  objects 
of  such  general  interest  among  the  people  that 
some  spectacle  of  the  kind  became  almost  an 
essential  part  of  the  celebration  on  all  days  of 
public  rejoicing,  the  government  created  an  of- 
fice for  the  superintendence  and  management 
of  these  spectacles,  and  Garnerin  w*as  appointed 
to  fill  it.  He  retained  the  position  of  govern- 
ment aeronaut  for  many  years. 

A great  numl>er  of  ascensions  were  made  by 
different  performers  during  those  years  in  safe- 
ty, but  in  some  cases  they  led  to  the  most  dis- 
astrous results.  One  of  the  most  terrible  of 
these  accidents  was  that  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Madame  Blanchard.  Her  husband, 
who  has  been  already  referred  to  in  tills  article, 
was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  most  success- 
ful aeronauts  of  his  day.  Indeed,  he  acquired 
a large  fortune  by  his  public  exhibitions.  Ho 
made  more  than  sixty  ascensions  in  all,  one  of 
which  took  place  in  New  York.  He  received 
large  rewards  from  the  government  for  certain 
discoveries  and  improvements  that  he  mode. 

At  last,  however,  he  became  involved  in 
some  political  complications,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  lost  all  his  property,  and  was  re- 
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At  ones  time  she  lost  flie  enntrot  of ’ her  balln.w 
ami  it  came  down  with  her  into  a bogf  where 
it  got  caught  among  the  trees  and  w a#  dashed 
about  with  great  violence,  while  there  was  no 
firm  ground  on  which  she  enuid  stand.  It  was 
thought  that  she  must  have  perished  if  some  of 
the  country  people  living  near  had  not  come  to 
her  aid. 

She  made  between  fifty  and  sixty  ascensions 
varying  them  by  a great  number  of  different 
exploits  which  she  performed  in  connection 
with  them,  until  at  length,  in  1819.  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  letting  off  fire- works  in  the 
skies  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  at  n fair 
in  Paris.  The  fi  re-works  were  w hat  arc  called 
Bengal  lights.  They  were  attached  to  the  bal- 
loon in  such  a manner  that  Madame  BJamhard 
from  her  car  below  could  reach  them  by  means 


doced  fo  sneb  t*  «tat<?  of  destitution  that  he  told 
his  wife  on  his  death-bed  that  *be  could  lmve 
her  choice  of  hanging  herself  or  drowning  her- 
self after  he  wa*$  gone,  but  that  that  scorned  to 
be  all  the  choice  that  would  be  left  to  her. 

She,  however,  after  his  death  found  that  she 
was  not  inclined  to  accept  cither  alternative. 
Instead  of  this  she  resolved  to  adopt  and  carry 
«>u  her  husband^  profession,  which  she  did 
with  great  success.  She  made  ft  great  many 
ascensions  and  acquired  extraordinary  skill ; 
and  she  became  at  last  so  intrepid  that  she  ex- 
posed herself  to  the  greatest  dangers.  This  of 
course  only  increased  the  interest  which  the 
public  felt  in  her  asoenpiotis  and  added  to  her 
profits. 

She  met  with  many  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, and  had  several  hair-breadth  escapes. 
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of  a long  pole  with  a torch  at  the  end  of  if,  and 
then  detach  them  so  that  they  might  fall  burn- 
ing through  the  air  watched  by  the  people  below. 

That  any  person  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
Ascending  several  thousand  fee?,  ink*  the  ixxv  by 
means  of  an  immense  volume  of  one  of  tire 
tnost  combustible  substances  known,  and  con- 
tained in  the  thinnest  possible  envelope  formed 
of  a substance  scarcely  les*  combu&tible,  there 
to  set  off  fire -works  by  means  of  a torch  at  the 
end  of  a pole,  and  that  person  a woman,  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  desperate  concep- 
tions that  could  possibly  enter  a human  brain. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  some 
want  of  steadiness  in  hnml  itt  holding  the  long 
pole,  or  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  sway- 
ing of  the  balloon  or  of  the  ear,  the  fire,  either 
from  the  torch  or  from  the  fire-works,  reached 


the  hydrogen,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  bal- 
loon was  immediately  enveloped  iu  flames. 

The  balloon  began  immediately  to  descend 
very  rapidly.  The  cords  by  which  the  car  was 
attached  to  it  were  burned  off,  and  Madame 
Blanchard  was  thrown  out  and  fell  upon  the 
roofs,  and  from  the  roofs  to  the  ground.  She 
was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

irt  some  respects  the  must  remarkable  ascen- 
sion that  ever  took  place  w as  one  made  by  an 
apprentice  boy  of  twelve  years  old  named  Gue- 
riu,  who  was  taken  up  by  the  action  of  the  bal- 
loon itself  without  hi*  consent,  and  without  any 
intention  that  he  should  go  up  on  the  part  of 
any  other  person,  It  wa*  a rarefied  air  balloon. 
The  car  was  in  the  form  of  a boar,  and  was  to 
he  suspended  from  the  balloon  by  cords  nt- 
taelved  to  each  end  of  it  when  the  balloon  w as 
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iiigft— as  to  catch  the  fluke  in  the  wai*t- 
b^cut  of  hi ^ pantaloons,  amt  as  it  con- 
tinued to  ascend  it  too k him  np  with  it. 

The  boy  uttered  piercing  e-cream  « 
out  cries  and  calls  for  help  ; and  there 
v»4st  perhaps,  no  harm  in  this  »o  long 
a*  he  held  on  bravely*  Of  conm*  no 
beij»  wa*  possible  except  calls  to  -him 
from  below  to  hold  on.  He  loom!  that 
the  waistband  began  to  give  way,  and  he 
instinctively  grasped  the  rope  above  hi* 
head  with  both  hands,  and  so  sustained 
hiiu*elf.  The  strength  of  hi#  hand** 
without  the  aid  of  the  hook  in  his  waist- 
band* would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  iusfcun  his  weight  many  minutes; 
and  the  waistband  was  nor  strong 
enough  without  the  hands.  Both  to- 
gether, however,  answered  the  purpose. 

It  was  very  fortunate  forGueriu  that 
Montgolfier,  that  if,  a rarefied 
sir  balloon  and  not  one  filled  v>. jth 
hydrogen,  that  was  running  away  with 
him;  for  in  the  hater  ease  the  gas 
within  -would  have  continued  to  expand 
•vs  the  outside  pressure  upon  it  dimin- 
ished by  the  increasing  elevation:  and 
»*  there  would  have  been  no  possibility 
of  opening  the  valve,  as  is  usually  done, 
to  relieve  it,  the  balloon  would  have 
bam  and  collapsed,  and  the  poor  boy 
would  have  fallen  a thousand  feet  or 
more  to  the  ground  with  full  force. 
But  being  ft  Montgolfier,  the  ascending 
power  gradually  diminished  as  the  air 
grew  cool,  until  at  length,  after  flout- 
Hi/  it  moment  in  cfjuilibriqm,  it  began 
slowly  to  descend.  As  the  balloon  de- 
seended,  the  rope  which  had  begun  to 
untwist  under  the  influence  of  the  boy  # 
weight*  turned  more  find  more  mpidlv ; 
aud  inasmuch  a#  ft  person  suspended 
from  * balloon  is  never  cousciou*  of  bis 
o*n  mmiem — the  illusion  w hich  makes 
the  motion  seem  to  he  in  the  earth  and 
not  in  the  balloon  being  perfect— n*  it 
i*  indeed  on  a smaller  scale  to  ft  person 
going  up  in  the  elevator  of  a hotel 
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filleil.  There  was  also  an  anchor  suspended  by  j —it  appeared  to  Guerin  that  the  earth  was 
a coni  from  the.  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  was  j spinning  round  benenth  hint  in  u vast  and  most 
ifluoulcd  to  catch  ujn>n  the  ground  and  hold  j frightful  gyration,  Guerin  was  more  terrified 
the  balloon  when  it  should  come  down.  j than  ever.  As  he  drew  near  ihfe  ground,  or 

After  the  balloon  was  filled  ami  was  ready  to  ’ rather,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  as  fltK  ground  and 
go  up  some  of  the  assistants  held  it  by  cords,  j the  coueonrse  of  spectators  upon  it  came  whirl** 
others  went  to  work  to  attach  the  car  to  irig  up  to  him,  he  erievl  out  to  the  people  to  save 
it.  They  had  secured  one  end,  and  were  then  J him.  They  called  to  him  in  reply  not  to  he 
going  to  secure  the  other*  when,  by  some  means  [ afraid,  that  he  wins  all  right ; and,  receit  mg  him 
or  other,  the  balloon  broke  away  from  those  hold-  in  their  arms  as  soon  its  he  oimu  with  hi  reach,, 
ingit  and  began  slowly  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  ; they  at  the  same  moment  stopped  tire  spinning 
time  to  drift  nloog  with  the  wind,  drugging  the  f of  the  earth  ami  unhooked  him  from  the  anchor, 
car  nnd  the  anchor  over  the  ground.  It  Imp-  The  incident  of  course  created  a great  *em«- 
peoed  that,  as  the  anchor  was  thus  drawn  along,  tiou  at  the  time;  und,  as  the  account  of  it  be- 
and  was  beginning  to  ri*e,  it  passed  so  closely  ' came  a part  of  the  history  of  aerostation,  the 
over  this  boy— who  was  sitting  quietly  near  by  . story  will  be  repeated  in  all  coming  time,  Gue- 
with  hi*  companions,  not  dreaming  of  being  any  rin  found  himself  vaty  suddenly  famous.  As 
thing  but  a spectator  of  the  proceed- 
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iag  the  means  of  procuring,  in  the  air,  any  great 
poorer  with  little  weight  in  the  aftplianres  to  fur- 
risk  it  md  employ  it.  Where  we  see  that  we 
have  power,  or  have  a source  at  onr  command 
from  which  we  can  procure  it,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  hopes  we  roay  entertain  in  respect  to  the 
objects*  however  complicated  or  difficult,  which 
wmy  he  accomplished  by  it..  Man  can  and  does 
m&kojSre  Fire  is  power,  and  through  the 

intermedium  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  sew- 
ing-machine he  can  make  it  sew,  or  do  any  thing 
else,  however  intricate*  for  which  he  can  devise 
the  proper  means  of  applying  it.  But  he  can 
not  make  the  lightest  wheel  turn  itself,  or  one 
force  overcome  another,  in  the  smallest  degree 
greater. 

When  man  can  contrive  a way  to  take  best 


he  was  only  in  the  air  about  fifteen  minutes,  it 
i$  very  probable  that  this  boy  acquired  historic- 
al immortality  At  an  earlier  age,  and  in  a short- 
er rime,  than  any  other  human  being. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  hopes  which  were 
entertained  at  the  first  invention  of  the  balloon, 
that  the  system,  when  developed,  would  be- 
come the  means  of  rendering  great  service  to 
mankind,  and  which  tire  still  entertained  by 
many  people,  no  results  have  yet  been  realised 
of  any  serious  importance;  nor  is  there  any 
present  prospect  that  any  ever  will  be  realized. 
The  balloon  has  been  from  the  beginning  little 
more  than  a philosophical  toy,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  if  a very  grand  and  impos- 
ing one. 


The  difficulty  is  sttnply  the  want  of 
jniwfr,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  obtairi- 
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enough  into  the  air,  in  connection  with  mechan> 
ism  so  light  that  the  power  of  the  heat  can  lift 
and  operate  it,  then,  and  not  till  then,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  will  he  be  able  to  navigate  the 
air. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive 
pome  practical  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  bal- 
loon in  various  ways.  Among  these  the  one 
which  has  most  nearly  attained  success  is  the 
use  of  it  as  a means  of  making  reeonnoissances 
in  time  of  war.  Attempts  to  employ  the  bal- 
loon in  this  way  were  first  made  by  the  French 
Government,  in  the  time  of  the  first  republic. 
A regular  aeronautic  corps  was  organized,  and 
a system  of  drill  and  of  signals  established,  and 
other  arrangements  devised  by  means  of  which 
ascensions  could  be  made  by  a reconnoitring 
party,  information  communicated  to  the  com- 
manders below,  and  the  balloons,  ready  charged, 
be  transported  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
they  might  be  required.  The  engraving  at  the 
head  of  this  article  represents  a body  of  men  in 
those  days  manoeuvring  a balloon  in  the  field. 

The  operation  of  the  system  >vas,  however, 
attended  with  so  many  practical  difficulties,  and 
the  results  were  so  uncertain,  that  it  never  be- 
came established  as  a regular  element  in  the  art 
of  war.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment was  the  trouble  of  transporting  so  cum- 
brous a mass  as  an  inflated  balloon  across  the 
country.  To  empty  the  balloon  when  it  re- 
quired to  be  moved,  with  a view  of  refilling  it 
where  the  next  ascension  was  to  be  made,  would 
have  very  partially  remedied  the  difficulty,  as 
it  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  transport 
the  chemical  apparatus  and  materials  for  pro- 
ducing the  gas,  and  involved  the  difficulty,  un- 
certainty, and  delay  of  a tedious  chemical  pro- 
cess at  every  station  from  which  a reconnois- 
sance  was  to  be  made. 

The  use  of  the  balloon  was  attempted  to  some 
extent  in  the  late  war  in  this  country,  but  wdth 
no  very  conspicuous  success. 

The  balloon  has,  however,  been  made  practi- 
cally useful  in  a certain  sense — or,  rather,  it  has 
been  made  practically  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  theoretic  ends — by  being  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  scientific  investigation.  The 
engraving  opposite  represents  an  ascension  made 
by  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot,  two  distinguished 
French  philosophers.  The  special  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  determine  certain  ques- 
tions in  respect  to  certain  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  as  affected  by  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  nature 
of  these  questions,  and  the  results  w'hich  the 
philosophers  obtained,  can  not  be  here  ex- 
plained. The  results  were  somewhat  unex- 
pected, and  were  of  great  importance,  and  the 
ascension  formed  a memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind,  though  many  others  of  a similar  char-  ! 
acter  have  since  been  made. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  toy  hydrogen 
balloons,  so  common  at  the  present  day,  formed 
by  inclosing  hydrogen  in  a globular  bag,  con- 


loo 


| sisting  of  a thin  film  of  caoutchouc.  The  de- 
| feet  of  this  arrangement  arises  from  a difficulty 
which  greatly  embarrassed  the  French  engineers 
in  their  attempts  to  employ  the  balloon  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  and  that  is,  the  incapacity  of  the 
film  of  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  transpiration 
of  the  gas  through  its  pores.  Hydrogen  is  of 
so  extremely  subtle  and  tenuous  a nature  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  thin  and  flexible 
substance  which  will  long  contain  it  The 
balloons  of  the  French  army  w ere  made  of  silk 
or  cotton  textures,  and  thoroughly  varnished ; 
but  the  gas  would  ooze  through.  It  w*as  said 
that  they  at  last  discovered  a remedy  for  the 
difficulty,  but  that  the  remedy  was  afterward 
lost. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  ingenious  young 
persons  to  construct  a toy  Montgolfier,  or  hot- 
air balloon,  to  be  filled  by  the  heated  air  as- 
cending from  a lamp  or  from  a gas  fiamej  and 
made  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling.  The  best  ma- 
terial for  a balloon  of  this  size  is  tissue  paper. 
It  ought  to  be  nearly  or  quite  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  w*ould  make  the  circumference 
nine  feet,  and  the  gores  on  each  side  four  and 
a half  feet.  But  as  the  gores,  instead  of  com- 
ing to  a point  at.  the  lower  end,  may  be  short- 
ened there,  and  made  square,  to  allow  for  the 
opening  for  the  admission  of  the  hot  air,  four 
feet  will  be  long  enough.  About  this  length 
can  be  obtained  by  dividing  each 
sheet  of  paper  into  two  parts,  and 
pasting  them  together,  end  to 
end. 

From  the  long  sheets  thus  ob- 
tained the  gores  can  easily  be 
cut,  a pattern  being  first  made 
in  stiff  paper.  The  general 
form  of  the  gores  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  precise 
form,  except  so  far  as  having 
them  all  alike  is  concerned,  is 
not  material,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  balloon  perfectly 
spherical,  or  to  give  it  some 
other  precise  determinate  char- 
acter. 

When  the  gores  are  ent  the 
first  is  to  be  placed  upon  a ta- 
ble, and  the  second  laid  npon 
it  in  such  a manner  that  the  edge  of  the  loiver 
one  on  one  Bide,  say  upon  the  right  side,  may 
project  about  half  an  inch  beyond  that  of  the 
one  above  it.  This  edge  is  then  folded  over 
and  pasted  dowm  upon  the  other.  The  third 
gore  is  then  to  be  laid  on,  and  placed  in  such 
a manner  as  to  leave  the  right- hand  edge  of  the 
second  projecting  beyond  that  of  the  third,  and 
this  edge  must  then  be  folded  down  and  pasted. 
In  the  same  manner  all  the  gores  in  succession 
are  to  be  laid  on  and  pasted,  alternately,  on  the 
two  sides.  When  the  last  gore  is  reached, 
which  must  be  one  to  be  pasted  on  the  right 
side,  and  must  be  made  somewhat  wider  than 
the  rest,  the  left-hand  edge,  after  the  right- 
hand  edge  is  pasted,  must  be  carried  around 
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Wilder  ail  the  other  left-hand  edges,  and  pasted 
to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  first  one. 

Thus  the  balloon  will  be  completed,  and  as 
thns  completed  it  will  lie  folded  upon  the  table. 
Daring  the  process  of  pasting,  however,  a short 
piece  of  twine,  or  narrow  tape,  should  he  in- 
serted in  each  seam,  at  (he  top  of  the  balloon, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  ends  may  project 
about  six  inches  or  more  alcove,  fo  be  after* 
ward  tied  together  to  form  a loop  by  which  the 
balloon  may  be  suspended.  A. continuous,  tapis 
is  also  to  be  put  along  the  lower  edge*  of  t he 
gores,  and  pasted  there  by  folding  the  edge 
over  it.  This  tape  is  to  strengthen  the  border 
of  the  orifice  left  at  the  bottom  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  hot  air. 

The  balloon,  when  thus  complete.  Is  to  be 


held  suspended  by  means  of  a pole,  and  then 
opened  a little  by  inserting  the  hand  under  it 
below.  It  t*  then  to  be  cautiously  held  over 
the  lamp  or  gas  fbune,  or  other  source  of  beat, 
taking  care  to  hold  it  at  such  a distance  above 
an  not  to  endanger  it.  As  the  hot  air  ascends 
into  it  the  top,  supported  by  the  pole,  must  be 
gradually  lowered,  to  allow  of  the  swelling  out 
of  the  sides  of  the  balloon.  When  it  is  found  to 
he  sufficiently  full  to  sustain  itself  the  pole  is  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  balloon  held  bv  means 
of  the  tape  forming  the  circumference  of  the 
orifice,  for  by  cords  previously  attached  to  it  iW 
this  purpose.  When  it  is  released  it  will  in  mint 
to  the  ceiling,  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  a 
room,  and  a great  deni  higher  if  it  h tried,  on 
a Calm  day,  in  the  open  air. 
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Its  flight  may  indeed  be  considerably  pro- 
tracted by  attaching  to  it,  below  the  orifice,  by 
means  of  wire,  a sponge  saturated  with  alcohol, 
and  then  setting  the  alcohol  on  fire  just  as  it  is 
about  to  commence  its  ascent. 

We  close  this  discussion  by  narrating  airin- 
cident  which  occurred  in  London  in  1824,  and 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  realm  of  sentiment 
and  romance  than  to  that  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. There  was  an  exhibition  of  a balloon 
ascension  to  be  made  by  an  English  aeronaut 
named  Harris,  at  Vauxhall,  a celebrated  public 
garden.  Harris,  to  give  greater  4clat  to  the 
spectacle,  invited  a yonng  woman  to  whom  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  accompany  him. 
The  departure  and  the  ascent  were  accom- 
plished without  any  difficulty ; but  when  high 
in  the  air  the  cord  communicating  with  the 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon,  used  for  dis- 
charging any  excess  of  hydrogen,  or  the  valve 
itself,  became  disarranged,  so  that  Harris,  after 
opening  it  when  he  had  reached  the  proper  al- 
titude, in  order  to  prevent  any  farther  ascent, 
found,  to  his  consternation  and  horror,  that  he 


could  not  close  it  again.  Of  course,  as  the  gas 
continued  to  issue  from  the  opening,  the  balloon 
descended  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity  ev- 
ery instant.  Harris  threw  out  all  his  ballast, 
and  every  thing  else  that  he  could  lay  hand 
upon,  to  arrest  the  descent.  He  took  off  his 
own  and  the  lady’s  outer  clothing,  and  threw  it 
over.  All  was  in  vain.  He  finally  concluded 
that  by  throwing  himself  over  he  might  save 
her,  as  the  balloon  might  perhaps  have  buoy- 
ancy enough  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  one. 
He  accordingly  kissed  her  farewell,  and  leaped 
into  the  air.  She  saw  him  go  down,  and  im- 
mediately fell  fainting  into  the  bottom  of  the 
car. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  found  herself 
in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of  eager  spectators, 
some  pressing  around  her  to  see,  others  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  revive  and  to  support  her. 
She  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  taken 
home,  and  she  sustained  no  permanent  injury 
from  her  awful  adventure. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  was  the  fate  of  her 
devoted  and  heroic  lover. 


BORDER  REMINISCENCES. 

By  RANDOLPH  B.  MARCY,  U.8.A. 


L— PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

IF  any  other  argument  aside  from  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  mankind  were  required 
to  prove  that  the  reality  of  occasional  events  in 
life  is  more  striking,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
more  marvelous,  than  pictures  of  fiction  drawn 
from  imagination  and  fancy,  it  is  believed  that 
the  sketches  which  the  writer  proposes  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  under  the  above  heading, 
every  word  of  which  is  vouched  for  as  literally 
true  in  every  particular,  will  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  maxim  beyond  cavil. 

In  passing  from  the  southwestern  borders  of 
Kansas  into  the  outer  settlements  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  a sadden  and  complete  trans- 
formation is  observed,  not  only  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people,  but  in  the  appear- 
ance of  all  their  surroundings. 

For  example,  in  the  former  State  churches 
and  school- houses  have  kept  pace  with  the  pio- 
neers, and  are  seen  among  the  remotest  ham- 
lets. The  children  here  go  to  school,  newspa- 
pers are  taken  and  read,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
thrift  and  comfort  about  the  most  primitive  log- 
tenements  that  marks  the  Eastern  origin  of  their 
occupants.  While  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
latter  States  a church  or  school-house  is  seldom 
met  with,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a person  here 
who  has  received  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. The  schoolmaster  and  parson  are  stran- 
gers in  those  parts,  and  if  they  were  to  make 
their  appearance  they  would  be  regarded  as 
snperfiaous  members  of  society. 

These  people  are  so  local  and  circumscribed 
in  their  sphere  of  life,  and  so  seldom  meet  with 
educated  persons,  that  the  English  language 


has  suffered  a very  considerable  metamorphosis 
under  their  vernacular  manipulations — so  that 
many  of  their  conventional  idioms  have  become 
as  remote  from  the  teachings  of  our  standard 
lexicographers  as  the  provincial  patois  of  south- 
ern France  is  from  the  pure  dialect  of  Paris. 

Upon  a hot  and  sultry  summer's  day  in  1852, 
as  I was  journeying  on  horseback  over  “Bos- 
ton Mountain,”  by  the  road  leading  from  Ar- 
kansas to  Missouri,  I became  wearied  and 
thirsty,  and  riding  up  to  the  door  of  a wretched 
shanty  (the  intervals  between  the  logs  of  which 
might  well  have  entitled  it  to  the  appellation  of 
“ Oak  Openings”)  I accosted  a haggard -looking 
old  woman  who  was  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  whose  smoky,  dessicated  visage  gave 
her  a striking  resemblance  to  my  conception  of 
Scott’s  Meg  Merrilies,  and  I expressed  the  hope 
that  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

At  this  salutation  she  raised  her  dim,  glassy 
eyes  upon  me,  and,  in  a most  doleful  tone  of 
voice,  replied : 

“ Wa’al  now,  straanger , I’ll  tell  ye  what’s  the 
matter : I war  middlin’  sort  o’  pert  yesterday, 
but,  sure’s  yer  hom’d,  I’ze  powerful  weak  to- 
day. Jist  about  sun-up  this  momin*,  maybe  a 
lee- tie  bit  afore,  I war  tuck  with  a almighty 
mizzery  in  the  inards,  an’  I’ze  been  a-squrmin’ 
an*  a-kavortin’  an’  a-howlin*  ever  since”  (putting 
special  emphasis  upon  the  italicized  letter  a,  and 
inhaling  her  breath  while  she  was  giving  it  pro- 
tracted utterance),  “ and  I’ze  swallered  cords  of 
apple-jack  and  tobaccer-jnice ; but,  straanger, 
’tain’t  no  sort  o’  use,  it  don’t  begin  to  knock  it, 
an’  it’s  getten  wosser  an’  wosser  all  the  time.” 
Then  spasmodically  clasping  her  long  bony  fin- 
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tint  added,  drat  u>he  reeWd  &be  had  some 
buttermilk  in  the  spring-house,  an’  she  low’d 
that  buttermilk  war  a heap  more  weftiner  nur 
water. ” 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  I drank 
copiously  of  the  liquid*  and  felt,  so  much  re- 
freshed  after  it  that  1 cheerfully  indorse  her 
opinion  ill  regard  to  the  relative  “ wettin’  ’’qual- 
ities of  the  two  thuds. 


gers  mound  the  region  of  the  stomach,  ami 
dropping  her  lank  body  upon  her  knee*,  she 
belched  forth  an  unearthly  screech  of  agony, 
but  instantly  jerked  hack  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and,  in  a sharp,  authoritative  tone,  said: 
“’Light,  struanger,  an’  have  a elmr.” 

I dismounted,  accepted  the  seat,  and  con- 
doled most  sincerely  with  the  poor  woman,  sug- 
gesting to  her  that  possibly  the  tobacco  and 
liquor  tnight  have  had  the  effect  of  iucrea»dug 
her  troubles. 

She  said  no,  that  when  these  remedies  would 
not  “kill  pain”  “all  the  yarbs  in  Kackinsuck 
( Arkansas)  wo'dn’t  do  if,” 

After  the  u mixtrary”  spasm  had  passed  off  I 
inquired  where  I could  find  « drink  of  water. 
“ Time  war  plenty  water  in  the  spring/'  she  slid, 


II.— SAM  HOUSTON. 

Speaking  of  buttermilk  rewinds  me  of  an 
anecdote  I once  heard  of  General  Sum  Hous- 
ton, who  was  a lover  of  this  lacteal  beverage,  as 
many  of  the  good  housewives  in  the  Southwest 
can  vouch  for. 

Before  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union, 
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and  when  it  was  an  independent  republic,  with 
the  General  at  its  head  as  President,  the  inci- 
dent I am  about  to  relate  occurred. 

Bat  in  order  to  get  a proper  appreciation  of 
my  story  a few  observations  upon  the  anomalous 
condition  of  society  in  that  then  remote  and 
wild  region  may  not  be  malapropos. 

The  inducements  held  out  by  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  early  colonization  of  Texas 
brought  together  men  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  indeed  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world ; and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
assert  that  probably  no  other  locality  in  the 
universe  was  ever  populated  by  a community 
made  np  of  elements  more  heterogeneous  than 
this.  It  is  very  true  that  there  were  some 
highly  intelligent  and  respectable  people  among 
them,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  early  pioneers 
were  of  a veiy  different  stamp. 

Men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain,  went  there. 
Ambitious  adventurers,  who  sought  excitement 
and  preferment,  here  found  a rich  field  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  proclivities.  Besides  these 
an  army  of  refugees  from  justice,  under  assumed 
names,  here  found  a secure  retreat  from  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  popu- 
lation that  declared  the  independence  of  the 
republic,  and  placed  General  Houston  at  the 
helm  of  its  government. 

There  never  wm  much  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment among  the  early  politicians  of  Texas,  and 
even  General  Houston  had  a powerful  party 
arrayed  against  him,  which  for  the  most  part 
was  made  up  of  highly  turbulent  and  reckless 
elements — men  who  gave  expression  to  their 
opinions  regardless  of  consequences,  and  fre- 
quently enforced  them  with  their  bowie-knives 
and  revolvers  in  total  defiance  of  law  or  order. 

The  non-enforcement  of  law  rather  served  to 
encourage  this  disordered  condition  of  society, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  a jury  was  impanneled 
that  dared  to  convict  a man  of  murder,  even 
when  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  with  the 
most  diabolical  malice  prepense. 

These  same  audacious  spirits  did  not,  how- 
ever, for  a moment  hesitate  to  enforce  Lynch- 
law  upon  a man  for  stealing  a horse,  or  for  put- 
ting his  brand  upon  a neighbor’s  calf  or  colt. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  individuals 
often  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  redressment  of  their  griev- 
ances, so  that  but  few  of  the  early  settlers  who 
remained  in  the  country  any  great  length  of 
time  escaped  a duel  or  a street  encounter,  and 
many  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  way.  It  is, 
therefore,  a matter  of  surprise  that  General 
Houston,  who  continually  occupied  exalted  po- 
litical positions  during  a long  period,  should 
have  escaped  entanglement  in  those  broils. 

Whatever  his  enemies  may  have  said  of  him, 
his  friends  regarded  him  as  a man  of  most  in- 
domitable firmness  of  purpose,  and  one  whose 
moral  and  physical  courage  were  beyond  ques- 
tion. General  Jackson,  who  was  his  firm  friend 
through  life,  pronounced  him  a brave  man  and 


gallant  soldier.  Indeed  he  received  a severe 
wound  in  the  arm  while  fighting  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  the  battle  of  the  “Horseshoe.” 
Nevertheless  it  is  said  that,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, he  declined  meeting  adversaries  in  duels, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unbecoming  in  him 
to  fight  “down-hill;”  in  other  words,  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  enter  the  lists  with  antago- 
nists who  were  far  beneath  him  in  position  ; 
which  reminds  me  of  General  Putnam’s  re- 
sponse to  a pugnacious  individual  who  sent  him 
a challenge,  viz.,  that  “every  body  knew  very 
well  old  Putt  was  no  coward,  aud  was  not 
obliged  to  fight  every  d — d rascal  that  came 
along,  either.” 

An  incident  in  the  eventful  life  of  General 
Houston,  which  occurred  in  Tennessee  before 
he  went  to  the  Cherokee  country,  affords  a 
cogent  argument  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of 
cowardice  which  some  of  his  calumniators  have 
brought  against  him. 

At  a large  political  gathering  in  Nashville, 
about  the  time  he  was  running  for  governor,  a 

Mr.  J g sent  him  a challenge  through  the 

hands  of  the  noted  John  T.  Smith. 

Now  this  man  Smith,  of  whose  bloody  career 
I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  at 
another  time,  was  not  looked  upon  with  much 
favor  in  that  community ; and  after  the  General 
had  read  the  document  he  deliberately,  and  in 
presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  while  lie  looked 
Smith  directly  in  the  eyes,  tore  it  into  pieces 
and  dashed  it  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  “he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  challenges  through  the  hands  of 
assassins.” 

The  observation  was  heard  by  the  crowd,  and 

was  taken  up  by  General  W e,  who,  if  not 

a friend  of  the  challenger,  did  not  entertain 
kindly  feelings  for  Houston,  and  he  said,  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice:  “The  gentleman  seems  to 
be  particularly  fastidious  to-day.  I wonder 
whether  he  would  condesc6nd  to  accept  a 
meeting  with  any  man  — for  instance,  with 
myself?” 

This  remark,  which  was  apparently  address- 
ed to  the  people,  was  of  course  intended  for  the 
ears  of  Houston.  He  heard  it,  and  promptly 
replied  : “You  had  better  try  me,  Sir.” 

I shall  only  add  that  he  did  try  him,  and 
with  his  life  paid  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion. 

As  many  are  not  familiar  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  individual,  I take  this 
occasion  to  observe  that  he  was  a blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  received  but  little  education  dur- 
ing his  boyhood,  but  his  eminent  natural  abili- 
ties soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  happy 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  ingratiating  hint- 
self  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  soon  gained  him  many 
friends,  and  he  was  at  a very  early  age  sent  to 
Congress  from  his  native  State. 

His  tall,  erect,  and  highly  graceful  and  digni- 
fied bearing,  united  with  great  suavity  of  ad- 
dress, and  agreeable  social  qualities,  soon  made 
him  companions  at  Washington,  and  he  was  re- 
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garded  as  one*  of  lim  nu^' promising  voting,  pot-  i y teste*  and Interest:-  oHns  fr««riti>  ;»mi  duerMh 
•«iciAU3  of  Jh.it  vLiy.  j gave  him  tie  teoefis  &f  hfy  nrmr.vd  fKdkteal 

li  te  *ahl  rimr  ^uruuti:  mutual  friends  u’*?to  J exjterleiricji?,  aid  SthptifcbV  insp?fril  \V — » — -.1  w>tli 
rtefoou*  titoj/ui.  fhi*  rime ...of  bridging  [about  HuU  coti  ft  jfcnw*  Hr  of  hi* 

uug  V/>Iit]emn  nnd  j elcclictU,  tiiid- . <&%eg  ■ riving: •=. I4'^ac!- 


t>  rtitmUn^ r'.'WfilV  tim  m^nj}  young 
p'tciy  belle  ni  Buhl-  1 

irtor^Mi#*  ' • : *1  1 

Tp  gara  ?in  olc^jnt'hmir 

to  tlie  vonng  ktdy  Alluded 


iamfi  vaisJ  Vwn?  day  W- 4-^dt  rc#efv<ad  a letter 
from  a.  tne/idj  inedc^m^  ayvMI}^  w#ttjw>  by  fjtfcw 
ernl  tf<kr«ten  ?<>  the  4^po^«g 
Wlildt  lid  cx[jrp^sed  tb&  PpinlcAt  that 


to,  and  M ^ the  dtr  were  in-  J \va*  nttpriy  unfitted  tu  fill  die  po&irimu  tin<\  l \t$t 

1 ' -~.:i  t*  - v.  ~ x * A...  n Ufr.  .L  ..^1.1  ».~  Ai^  -a 


vited*  and  it  Artftngcd  that  at  M opportune 
xcidtnmt  ilufiifg  entnH  Wjimeut  name 

should  bp  ^huduiV  fif,.  find  that  Mt\  M 
older  vtiYfobur  of  frouV  Tohhe95ec% 

K)»Q«id  mho  that  a*  a text  for  eulogtemg  his 
yoaa^rtflii/jigpP  ?iicti  Exulted  terms  rifi  to  at* 
yrtejt  dm  female  sprig 

i>£  kri  Hiper  iiry  . .,  . > , • . ' ' 

AeeOrdiUght  when  the  proper  moment  %$i 


VYKry  effort  should  lie  made  tp  dfcfoat  Imp, 
Abounded  at  siuth  baretecHd  liuplrrity  he 
h on  i put  the  letter  ititp  life  pocket,  ami  tm^uWdy 
the  Cteiiural>  west  visit;*  irmly  rev.dnva 
to  call  him  tot  swuount  lor  rt  • ; .V 

|le  arrived  a?  usual*  red  seemed  5n  rMtdten* 
spirit**  Hvm?&ni$  W— — <i  withf 

! I'  hope  I jtind  y m rmj  Tr&il  iu~ 

ho^-  Are  tho  datling  Hide  ones 


ycpi  hfiu  ^peukhig  ofi?  Why,  kn&vvti  ihe- \ I irust  nothing  hat  gone  jwtiiws.^ 

■y ttuiixd:  hef  caxne  barefooted  ovut  1 W— d r^pqndeid  xicTy  eoidly  tp  ii&jtg? Ifcf^jr 

thp;immnurivr%  m mtfk  at  the.  bjack^mhhnig  hi*-  ■ ^reethig,  slsiiI.. 

irir  our  ^ mid  wheh:  I ftrtffc  met  him  j ed  him  what  .hr  ^dld'.  itfe.  S 

iik  h»d  primks  jn  hit  heelt  ns  vrtde  A*  vour  fin-  Ufumld  come  u.v  hfe  hau&e  pnuy  to 

-f  t£li  hi'  in!  ft  rnirirv  wnd  : -lie  his  httftt  ft  of  hh»  hnMrtt filitv 


'.  J tdi  you  he  i#  a pdf-tmijde  mhn,  dud 
ikf«xui sA.TpAice  hite  mjiirk-^  •«.•  /’.  ‘ i ; V;  •.,. 

|t'Vo<vv  modify  be  ^njechn-uii  ‘hai  i nit.  e\x- 
ihimfutii,  instea«J  4>f  eie^udug  the  youthful  hero 
in  ;tikr  iVadmariOA  i $ the  h auglrty  belle,  only 
veryetl  p>  ttihdgr  him  phnoxioa^  tp  har^  The 
no  further. 

diis  thp  General  wvs  .Governor  of  *£eiv- 
m*\  snK$ei|aeritly  lie  pa-saM  a VeAr  or 
two  amoujV;  the  apilifiYiip  tliencti  he 

>reftt  M :Tex&*j  \yhtre  liw  foimd&i  a ItepuliiU*, 
apicl  tlrefisif  no  ^ttftstion  in  m?  MM ^ 
f>omnalbmven?,  '^xfr'eo^^te  m 
tent'  judge  <4'.  eharfiO'U?!:*  aud  {ffrihfthff  •tio  ;man 


he  his  inm  friend,  pcnvktt  of  ia*  hp^fitalky, 
and  rcoeiff'C  rnnub^rl^  vitiar  favtorv*  arid  jsfrer 
oil  ibis  he  should  .idiseOVAl*  tlihr  this  fanti  ws 
kh  dm*4  eueiny  / % 

uI>o  you  nifcW — — tte.I  wpuid 

think  of  sudi  ; 

my  ctmdjid  ojntktei^  ^ «irfx^ 

of  the  deqre^i  and  I m»  haska- 

ripn  in  4ay  iug  that  snth'p.  mutt  *hPahi  bt  hung , 

I say  he  ^lonid  lKiJtoS^tStr^  wruld 

be  too  light  a juinbihih^nt  iht  ^tich  an  inteTuousv 
Vru-itrir.  ■*  ' , ^;.iY  ^ v ,'  / 

/ 'W  —- rrd  then  prpdrtpAd  the 

htH  gbosl  ifiu* » oufd  do  him  teror  hr  read  U.. 


WUb  t t 
liigm%teu!5 1 pmee^d  uith  my  tiaroitT^c.  ? i 
At"  Ike’  fjuriod  aJJmled  tA;^k^exi\e)^f  'was  in  ■ ; 
thh,  hibit  of  p>  ■;& 

«r*Xf  An s t» n , w liere  he  invarmbiy'  rwrldved  b 
cardial  u eicorai^  rmd  uevgr  failed  to  jjtf  kfo 
tevur'tiL*  haUtniniik  Wvera^e. 

•..The-.  i»ro|>rmtar  <tf  iho  ^ •] \Mi 

• Wry~T&*  felt  P.ftnid  &t 

fegnftted  hfta 

. hi*  s5him?he>st  fricupK  i*y»d.  tm  rvh% hS*^  ;.'-;'^^v.' 
brT  pftin?  pS  indnee  him  to  

'bte.b  find  •. 

wnsm.  csteedbgly  aerimo'uiriu^. 

KaY  fiominuttsd  far  *m  impari^Tif  office  «ut  W ; v ^ 

•*  i:.rv-  dr>(r4oi  lo  Mnnr$  t.ho  ^i.n'iuv;!  jfrfc* 

;gpuj|t3sr  coua sefo<t  f ^ ft ^ obi  fri^pd  OoaHrtn 

iu  r-earti  >o  the  be*!  method; MtidttetiPg  rij-:.  :S:$3^ 

mH 1 mjijr  ’ ■ | ^ V 


i-ttjiAMrt.  ' ' .;  '.  -I;-;; 

■''■•  Tf>?  <?!i)  M?for»}«  nf  Sau  i^ih  aS.Bj ^ 
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its  authenticity,  he  turned  up  his  eyes  with  a 
most  puzzled  and  bewildered  expression,  saying 
at  the  same  time  (in  soliloquy),  “That  hand- 
writing certainly  resembles  mine,  but  if  I wrote 
it,  how  does  it  happen  that  I can  not  remember 
any  thing  about  it  ? That’s  what  bothers  me.  ” 

After  a moment’s  reflection  he  went  up  to 

W d,  with  the  letter  open  in  his  left  hand, 

placed  it  before  his  eyes,  and  significantly  shak- 
ing the  index  Anger  of  his  right  hand  at  the  pa- 
per, he  said : 

“ Who  would  suppose  that  I could  ever  have 
got  so  beastly  drunk  as  to  write  such  an  absurd 

letter.  You,  my  dear  W d,  know  me  too 

well  to  believe  for  an  instant  that  this  letter  ex- 
presses roy  real  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  if 
I was  called  upon  publicly  to  declare  my  candid 
opinion  in  floral  language  regarding  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  candidates,  I should  most 
imhesitatingly  and  most  unqualifiedly  exclaim, 
that  you  were  decidedly  ‘ poplar ,*  but  that  your 
opponent  was  emphatically  a ‘ lo-cuss .’  ” 

Almost  every  page  in  the  early  history  of 
Texas  is  replete  with  thrilling  narrations  of  In- 
dian barbarities,  of  desperate  personal  encount- 
ers, and  of  heroic  struggles  of  Anglo-Saxons 
to  wrest  from  Mexicans  and  savages  the  land 
of  their  nativity  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

Even  after  the  Spaniards  were  subdued  or 
driveu  out  of  the  country  and  their  leader  cap- 
tured, the  most  populous  districts  were  not  ex- 
empt from  frequent  predatory  incursions  from 
the  warlike  and  hostile  Comanches. 

Those  nbiquitous  freebooters  of  the  Plains, 
mounted  upon  fleet  and  enduring  ponies,  would, 
without  the  slightest  previous  warning,  swoop 
down  upon  a settlement  with  lightning  velocity, 
and  before  the  inhabitants  could  rally  for  de- 
fense they  were  away  again,  leaving  fire,  deso- 
lation, and  death  in  their  bloody  tracks. 

To  guard  against  these  sudden  raids  the  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  remain  continually  on  the 
alert,  with  rifles  and  revolvers  by  their  sides 
both  day  and  night. 

This  condition  of  society  brought  before  the 
public  many  bold  spirits,  who  otherwise  would 
probably  have  remained  unknown,  and  w’ho  by 
their  keen  instincts  in  combating  their  wily  foes, 
and  by  their  intrepid  deeds  of  personal  valor, 
rendered  their  names  immortal  upon  the  cata- 
logue of  border  heroes. 

Such  men  as  Jack  Hays,  Ben  M‘Culloch, 
Walker,  Cook,  etc.,  whose  memories  are  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  their  surviving  con- 
temporaries, appeared  at  this  eventful  era;  and 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  command  of  par- 
ties that  patroled  the  outer  line  of  settlements 
under  the  appellation  of  “Rangers.” 

In  the  execution  of  this  hazardous  duty  they 
had  many  bloody  encounters  with  the  savages, 
and  were  often  victorious,  but  occasionally  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  either  killed 
or  forced  to  flee  to  the  settlements  for  protec- 
tion or  reinforcements. 

Upon  a certain  occasion  one  of  these  parties, 
which  had  been  scouting  upon  the  head-waters 
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of  the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  was  driven  in  by  the 
advance  of  a powerful  war-party  of  Comanches, 
and  the  direction  from  which  they  were  ap- 
proaching induced  the  belief  among  the  know- 
ing borderers  that  they  designed  striking  Na- 
cogdoches, on  the  Angelina  River.  To  meet  the 
emergency  a large  force  of  militia  wa§  hastily 
called  out,  with  orders  to  assemble  at  Nacog- 
doches, under  the  command  of  General  Rusk, 
the  then  Secretary  of  War. 

They  were  speedily  enrolled,  and  remained 
some  considerable  time  en  bivouac  awaiting 
tidings  of  the  Indians,  but  no  enemy  appeared  ; 
and  at  length  the  President  went  there  himself, 
and  believing  the  danger  over,  he  at  once  or- 
dered the  disbandment  of  the  troops. 

Many  of  the  men  who  had  suffered  from  In- 
dian depredations  were  exceedingly  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  take  revenge;  and  the  dis- 
bandment w'as  by  no  means  a popular  measure 
with  them.  Moreover,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  free  expression  to  their  sentiments  upon 
the  subject,  even  to  denouncing  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  the  action  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 

On  the  day  following  the  “ mustering  out,” 
as  Generals  Houston  and  Rusk,  accompanied 
by  the  Adjutant-General,  M ‘Cloud,  were  prom- 
enading arm  in  arm  through  the  streets  of  the 
tow  n,  which  were  swarming  with  the  disbanded 
volunteers,  many  of  them  collected  in  groups 
discussing  the  propriety  of  the  President’s  or- 
der, their  attention  was  called  to  a stalwart 
young  backwoodsman,  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  buckskin,  who  had  evidently  taken  sev- 
eral drinks  of  whisky,  and  was  loudly  and  ve- 
hemently expatiating  to  those  around  him,  and 
making  frequent,  and  not  very  complimentary, 
use  of  “Sam  Houston’s”  name. 

General  Houston,  who  could  not  avoid  hear- 
ing some  of  these  allusions,  turned  to  his  com- 
panions and  said  : “It  appears  to  me,  General 
Rusk,  that  you  do  not  preserve  very  good  dis- 
cipline in  your  command.” 

“ They  have  been  disbanded,  and  I have  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  them,”  replied  the  Gen- 
eral. “Moreover,”  he  added,  “I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a matter 
to  stop  their  talking,  even  if  they  were  still  in 
service.” 

“ Come  along  with  me,  gentlemen,  and  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  quell  such  disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions,” said  Houston. 

The  others  merely  observed  that  “ they  would 
like  to  witness  the  performance,”  and  followed 
into  the  packed  crowd,  wrhich  made  way  for  the 
distinguished  personages,  enabling  them  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  side  of  the  noisy  orator,  wrho  still 
continued  his  vociferous  harangue,  accompanied 
by  the  most  violent  gesticulations  and  contor- 
tions of  his  arms  and  body. 

Walking  deliberately  up  to  him,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  the  General,  in  a 
mild  but  emphatic  tone,  said  : “ Are  you  not 
aware,  my  young  friend,  that  you  are  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  respectable  com- 
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munity,  and  that  too,  Sir,  in  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  ?” 

The  fellow  suddenly  ceased  speaking  at  this 
unexpected  interruption,  and  turning  upon  the 
huge  individual  who  addressed  him  (he  did  not 
know  the  General,  it  seemed),  he,  in  a very  low 
but  firm  tone  of  voice,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  asked : 

“ Are  you  Sam  Houston,  the  President  ?” 

“Yes,  my  young  friend,  I have  the  honor  to 
bear  that  distinguished  cognomen.” 

The  young  giant  then  drew  back  a step  or 
two,  and,  concentrating  all  his  powerful  ener- 
gies into  the  effort,  sprang  like  an  infuriated 
tiger  upon  the  astonished  General,  knocking 
him  down,  and  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
“Well,  d — n you,  old  Houston,  you  are  the 
very  man  I wanted  to  see.”  He  was  imme- 
diately pulled  oft’  by  the  spectators,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  interrupted  declamation  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  w'hile  the  General  re- 
tired to  his  lodgings,  fully  convinced  that  his 
friend  Rusk  wras  no  disciplinarian. 

At  one  time,  while  Generals  Houston  and 
Rusk  were  at  Austin,  it  is  said  that  a friend 
of  the  latter  reported  to  him  that  General  II. 
had,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  denounced 
him  in  the  severest  terms,  and  his  friends  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  his  reputation 
and  honor  demanded  that  the  insult  should  be 
noticed.  He  did  not,  however,  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  matter  at  first ; but  at  length  it 
became  so  notorious  that  he  called  on  H.  and 
required  an  explanation. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  his  visit  was  pro- 
claimed General  Houston  burst  into  a violent 
fit  of  laughter,  and  going  up  to  R.  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  saying : 

“ It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Rusk,  that  you 
are  unnecessarily  exercised  this  morning.  You 
must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  sometimes 
chastise  our  children  ; and  are  we  not  permitted 
upon  certain  occasions  to  inflict  upon  our  wives 
an  affectionate  pinch  ? Yet  this  does  not  signify 
that  we  love  them  any  the  less.  I would  ask 
you,  then,  if  a man  can’t  curse  his  be9t  friend 
without  his  taking  offense,  who  in  the  name  of 
common-sense  can  he  curse,  I should  like  to 
know  ?” 

The  General  acceded  to  this  paradoxical 
simile  with  a questionable  grace,  and  suggest- 
ed to  his  friend  that  in  future  he  would  thank 
him  to  dispense  his  anathematical  tokens  of 
affection  in  a little  more  private  manner  than 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

III.— COLONEL  B . 

Colonel  B , when  I first  met  him,  had 

nearly  reached  the  patriarchal  longevity  of 
threescore  and  ten.  Yet  he  was  then  one  of 
the  best  preserved  and  most  genial  and  con- 
vivial spirits  I ever  encountered.  * • 

His  well-proportioned,  lithe,  and  muscular 
frame  had  been  fully  developed  and  matured 
by  many  years’  active  service  on  the  distant 
Indian  frontier,  where  the  healthful  and  in- 


vigorating atmosphere  of  the  mountains  and 
plains  served  to  perpetuate  and  augment  his 
natural  buoyancy  of  temperament  to  a degree 
that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  sedative  and 
enervating  influences  of  age. 

Many  and  many  a time,  after  marching  all 
day  in  severe  storms,  had  he  bivouacked  upon 
the  wet  ground  without  any  shelter  save  his 
poncho  and  blanket ; and  I have  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  known  him,  after  riding 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  horseback,  to  dance 
all  night  at  a “ fandango,”  and  appear  as  fresh 
the  next  morning  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  oc- 
curred. 

He  was  by  no  means  a debauchee  or  tippler ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  fond  of  good  wine, 
and  did  not  object  to  an  occasional  glass  of 
grog ; and  after  imbibing  a moderate  quantity 
with  a good  dinner,  he  possessed  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  racy  anecdotes,  which  he  could 
relate  with  better  effect  than  any  man  I ever 
knew. 

His  entire  military  life  *had  been  passed  on 
the  border,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  of  time 
had  he  been  able  to  visit  the  Eastern  cities ; sc 
that  it  could  not  of  course  be  expected  that  he 
should  be  well  posted  in  the  capricious  and  vac- 
illating absurdities  of  fashion,  or  the  equally 
changeable  conventionalities  of  dinner- table 
etiquette. 

He  was  so  fortunate  upon  one  occasion  as  to 
obfain  a leave  of  absence,  and  while  making  a 
short  sojourn  in  one  of  the  cities  of  New  En- 
gland, where  the  most  inflexible  rules  of  pro- 
priety were  strictly  enforced  in  all  social  inter- 
course, and  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  rude 
and  unbecoming  at  dinner- table  to  laugh  aloud 
or  speak  above  a certain  modulated  tone  of 
voice,  and  an  unpardonable  breach  of  decorum 
to  perpetrate  a bon-mot  or  take  more  than  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine — while  in  this  some- 
what puritanical  city  he  was  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  several  gentlemen  at 
the  mansion  of  the  nabob  of  the  place. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  ushered  into  the 
magnificent  dining-room,  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illumined  with  numerous  jets  of  gas  evolved 
from  gorgeous  French  chandeliers ; and  the 
huge  mahogany  table  was  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  a costly  service  of  Sivres  china,  em- 
bellished with  sparkling  Bohemian  cut-glasses 
of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  finish ; while 
soup,  vegetable,  and  sundry  other  dishes,  of 
massive  embossed  silver  and  gold,  showed  that 
every  thing  which  money  could  contribute  to 
give  brilliancy  and  effect  to  the  banquet  had 
been  unsparingly  bestowed  by  the  liberal  host. 

But  this  munificent  display  of  luxury  and 
wealth  did  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
borderer,  or  to  create  much  more  impression 
upon  him  than  his  pine  camp-table,  garnished 
with  tin  plates  and  cups,  would  have  done. 

When  the  dinner  was  announced  the  Colonel 
seated  himself  sans  ceremonie  among  the  other 
guests,  as  perfectly  self-possessed  and  as  much 
without  mauvaise  honte  as  a professional  diner- 
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out  would  have  been.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  he  would  have  preferred  before 
sitting  down,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  cus- 
tom, to  have  taken  an  “appetizer*’  in  the  form 
of  a whiskv-cocktail ; but  as  no  one  set  him  the 
example  he  reluctantly  dispensed  w’ith  this  pre- 
liminary, and  took  his  raw  oysters  on  the  half- 
shell,  after  which  the  host  passed  the  sherry  to 
him,  and  he  eagerly  swrallowed  a few  drops  of 
it  from  a miniature  glass. 

The  soup  and  fish  courses  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  disposed  of  with  all  due  ceremony; 
but,  greatly  to  the  Colonel’s  disgust,  the  wine 
remained  stationary,  and  the  company,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  subdued  whispers,  was  as 
mute  and  grave  as  a Quaker  meeting. 

After  this  followed  the  meat  course,  and  the 
most  piquant  entries , all  of  which  passed  off 
strictly  en  regie  ; but  still  the  bottle  did  not  cir- 
culate. 

Then  came  the  choicest  game,  served  in  the 
most  approved  style,  unaccompanied,  however, 
with  an  intimation  that  another  glass  of  wine 
would  give  more  zest  to  its  flavor;  and  the  spir- 
its of  the  party  seemed,  if  possible,  to  wax  more 
lugubrious  and  heavy  than  before,  until  at  length 
the  Colonel,  haring  exhausted  all  his  powers  in 
curbing  his  patience,  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  host  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  ghost  that 
once  appeared  to  some  of  the  army  officers  in 
New  Mexico.  . 

He  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
circumstance  before,  and  begged  the  Colonel  to 
relate  it.  Others  of  the  party  expressed  their 
total  disbelief  iij  such  spiritual  manifestations  ; 
but  all  united  in  urging  the  Colonel  to  tell  the 
story,  which  he  did  in  the  following  language : 

“ During  the  Mexican  war,  as  you  wrill  doubt- 
less remember,  gentlemen,  our  Government  sent 
out  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico.  The  detachment  was  com- 
posed of  volunteers  and  regulars,  to  the  latter 
contingent  of  which  I had  the  honor  to  be- 
long. 

“We  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  and  our  track  crossed  the 
Plains,  where  there  was  but  little  to  interest  or 
divert  our  minds  from  the  monotonous  and  toil- 
some duties  w'hich  necessarily  devolved  upon  us. 

“ Nevertheless,  many  of  the  officers  were  jol- 
ly, convivial  spirits,  whose  effervescent  flow  of 
good -humor  could  not  be  dampened  by  the 
most  disheartening  combination  of  adverse  in- 
fluences; and  they  resorted  to  various  ingen- 
ious expedients  to  while  away  their  few  leisure 
hours.  Some  of  them  stalked  the  buffalo  or 
antelope,  and  amused  themselves  in  innocent 
field-sports,  while  others  became  addicted  to 
the  more  demoralizing  pastime  of  cards;  and 
while  the  sutler’s  supply  of  liquor  held  out  this 
customary  concomitant  stimulus  of  gaming  was 
freely  imbibed ; but  long  before  the  march  term- 
inated it  was  seldom  that  an  officer  could  get 
any  liquor  for  love  or  money,  and  when  he  did, 
it  came  in  the  form  of  a prescription  from  the 
medical  officers,  the  most  of  whom  had  seen 


service,  and  were  not  easily  humbugged  by  4 old 
soldiers.' 

“In  spite  of  this  restriction,  however,  they 
kept  up  their  spirits  wonderfully,  and  the  gam- 
ing coterie  especially  continued  to  hold  its  night- 
ly meetings  without  a drop  of  whisky. 

“They  were  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
quite  as  merry  as  when  the  4 flowing  bowl’  cir- 
culated freely,  as  they  were  all  good  4 trench- 
ermen;’ but  the  stimulus  of  betting  served  to 
divert  their  miuds  from  disagreeable  duties, 
and  they  played  on  night  after  night.  One 
dark  and  dismal  night,  when  their  sitting  had 
been  prolonged  into  the  small  hours  of  morning, 
a death-like  silence  pervaded  the  entire  camp, 
and  all  were  becoming  sleepy  and  wearied,  when 
suddenly  they  were  startled  by  the  loud  explo- 
sion of  a terrific  clap  of  thunder  which  burst 
directly  over  their  heads,  and  reverberated 
through  the  sky  like  the  salvo  from  a huge  park 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  immediately  great  drops 
of  rain,  driven  before  a violent  tempest,  came 
pattering  like  buck-shot  against  the  tent.  The 
lightning  flashed  vividly  from  ever}’  point  in  the 
heavens,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and 
all  the  elements  seemed  in  an  angiy  mood  to  con- 
spire in  producing  the  greatest  possible  chaos. 

“The  cards  were  instantly  dropped  upon  the 
table,  and  the  astounded  votaries  of  gaming  sat 
gazing  upon  each  other  in  consternation  and 
terror,  until,  during  a brief  interval  in  the  light- 
ning flashes,  the  canvas  door  of  the  tent,  as  if 
by  a magic  hand,  was  slowly  and  noiselessly 
raised,  and  a tall,  wan,  and  cadaverous  figure, 
draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a flowing  white 
robe,  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  and  fill  the 
opening,  and  slowly  raising  his  bloodless  and 
corpse-like  arm,  he  deliberately  pointed  his  long, 
bony  forefinger  at  the  cards  upon  the  table,  re- 
volving his  glassy  eyes  within  their  cavernous 
orbits,  and  directing  them  reproachfully  upon 
each  one  of  the  trembling  gamesters  in  succes- 
sion, while  the  tears  coursed  down  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  his  pale  and  emaciated  visage,  he  in  a 
most  sepulchral  and  lugubrious  intonation  of 
voice  gave  utterance  to  speech.  Yes,  gentle- 
men, this  frightful  spectre  spoke.” 

Then,  appearing  to  be  so  much  paralyzed  by 
the  effect  of  his  own  narration  that  he  could 
proceed  no  further,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  was 
silent.  After  the  gloom  cast  over  his  auditors 
had  become  partially  dispelled  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  it  was  really  true  that  the 
apparition  spoke. 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “his  utter- 
ance was  as  distinct  and  emphatic  as  mine  at 
this  moment.” 

Another  inquisitive  gentleman  asked  if  ho 
had  preserved  a distinct  remembrance  of  the 
purport  of  the  language  that  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  phantom. 

“Ah  yes,”  answered  he,  with  a most  solemn 
expression  of  countenance,  “I  recollect  it  but 
too  well,  ay,  too  well  gentlemen,  and  if  I were 
permitted  to  live  a thousand  years  I should  not 
be  able  to  eradiqate  it  from  my  memory.  ” 
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4i Ptftyi  tb* .it#*  said  they  all  (their  curiosity 
now  wrought  rip  to  the  highest  point),  44  tell  us 
what  the  ghost  paid/' 

Thus  importuned  the  Colonel  with  the  great- 
est apparent  reluctance  replied:  “Very  well, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  insist  upon  tny  repeating 
the  words  that  were  uttered  upon  that  solemn 
occasion  you  must  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quence?,” 

Then  with  the  deepest  intonarion  of  his  nat- 


A simolfaneous  hurst  of  nproarioo*  laughter 
followed  the  ludicrous  termination  of  the  face- 
tious Colonel's  story,  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  w ine  circulated  much  more  freely  after- 
ward. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
New  Mexico  our  hero  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  Santo  Fe>  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  required  to  exercise  both  civil  and 
tmUtary  functions.  This  necessarily  brought 
irnlly  heavy  bass  voice,  he  added  : **  The  ghost  { him  in  frequent  contact  with  the  native  Mexi- 


said,  gentlemen,  the  ghost  said,  4 It's  a man- 
sir  ms  long  time  betw&fl  drink*  P" 


can ?v  whose  Spanish  dialect  he  had  no  more 
knowledge  of  than  they  had  of  the  idiom  of  the 
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Ai^o-Siuon,  and  all  official  iuterrourjc  bail  t>tj 
»>e  conducted  through  thie  unwliittn  of  mifci'-f 
pratr*.  \ .* , ■; , '>.  • : 

it  so  imppsncd  oprmonu  ow*£<$i+r\vhfrt  xhft 
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sailed  w 4$nr  '*  C///W4^w^’  tednefA. 
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from  me  manifesting  symptoms  of  gnmt  displeag- 
are. 

One  morning  when,  ns  it  appeared,  the  old 
gentleman  happened  to  he  in  particularly  ill- 
humor,  I called  at  Hit  house*  and  after  extend- 
ing to  him  the  customary  compliments  of  the 
day,  I very  blandly  tu&ed : Comment  se  port 6 
la  Madame  ce  matin,  Monsieur?'*  (How  $ your 
wife  this  morning,  Sir?) 

Instead  of  giving  a direct  answer  to  my  court- 
eous interrogatory  hi*  countenance  assumed  a 
ferocious  expression*  and  he  walked  back  and 
forth  for  some  time  gesticulating  rapidly,  and 
muttering  to  himself  *ome  unintelligible  French 
jargon,  the  only  part  of  which  I comprehended 
was  a frequent  guttural  roll  of  the  emphatic 
French  adjective  **  coupled  w ith 

what  I took  to  be  the  not  very  complimentary 
adjunct  of  “ Ycndcw"  most  spitefully  hissed  out 
from  between  his  teeth. 

After  giving  vent  to  his  indignation  in  this 
manner  for  a while  the  expression  of  his  face 
suddenly  changed,  assuming  an  air  of  the  moat 
triumphant  gratification,  ond  walking  directly 
to  iue  he  straightened  himself  up,  placed  bis 


When  I first  met  him  be  was  probably  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  yet  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers  were  then  as  active  and  vigorous  as 
those  of  most  rnen  in  the  meridian  of  life ; and, 
as  strange  as  it  may  appear,  be  had  juKt  perpe- 
fritted  tire  hazardous  experiment  of  espousing 
4id  la  mode  dt  savvityr*'  his  fourth  wife,  who 
was  a vivacious  young  Bipuisv  of  about  sixteen, 
and  quite  an  interesting  and  attractive  specimen 
of  her  race. 

The  old  man  was  very  much  enamored  with 
his  new  bride,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy  dur- 
ing the  first  few  flays  of  the  rc-re-rdterated  honey  * 
moon ; but  possessing  a fmsptekm*  disposition 
and  a highly  nervous  and  impulsive  tempera- 
ment, be  in  a short  time  took  it  into  his  imagin- 
ation that  he  was  too  old  to  please  the  fancy  of 
ao  young  a gu  l,  and  became  furiously  jealous  of 
every  young  man  who  spoke  to  his  wife  or  even 
came  near  his  house. 

Knowing  this  foible  in  his  character,  and  be- 
ing somewhat  inclined  to  practical  jokes,  I took 
every  opportunity  to  inquire  anxiously  after  the 
health  of  Madam ; but  instead  of  receiving  this 
in  good  part  the  old  man  invariably  turned  away 
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uow'tn  YWtfB  Wi*E? 


rily  around  bis  house  with  his  bend  cast  down, 
and  appftrcmtv  buried  in  deep  melancholy  re- 
flections. Indeed,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  al- 
most heart-broken. 

I chanced  to  meet  him  about  this  time,  and, 
feigning  ignorance  of  what  had  occurred  to 
him,  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  Madame 
continued  to  enjoy  her  usual  good  health, 

lie  looked  up  at  me  with  an  expression  which 
indicated  any  thing  but  credulity  os  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  motives,  and,  with  a very  indig- 
nant scowl  upon  Jt&  face,  replied : u Mn.  femme  ? 
yon  like  for  And  out  where  he  gone,  eh?  Ce 
bon,  by  Gar,  I tell  you  1 He  gone's  to  /.e  prai- 
rie de  sac-r~r-f-rd  battam  dog,  ce  bon,  let  him 
gone!” 

M — —it  was  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage, 
arid  hail  received  his  early  education  under  the 
strictest  tenets  of  that  creed ; but  he  had  been 
so  long  separated  from  all  the  iniluenccs  of 
Christianity,  in  any  form,  that  he  had  become 
rather  indifferent  to  the  things  that  pertained 
to  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  consequently  gave 
himself  but  little  anxiety  or  thought,  upon  the 
subject ; yet  if  any  one  had  intimated  to  him 
that  the  course  of  life  he  was  leading  was  such 


arm*  akimbo,  and  looking  me  in  the  eyes, 
said : 

**  What  for  you  keep  ax  tne  dat  all  ’e  time, 
eh?  Sac-T-t-r-rtf  battara,  What  for,  eh? 
Scw’i  yew  mfe  you.**/? ' ■ 

This  superlatively  ludicrous  retort  eansed  me 
to  explode  with  an  uproarious  peel  of  laughter, 
which  exasperated  the  old  man  to  such  a de- 
cree that,  coming  close  to  rny  side  and  raising 
Ha  voice  to  die  highest  pitch,  he  screamed  into 
my  ear:  il  Afattrc  Vank&!  I like  far  know  how's 
pm  wifi  yovsef  eh  t * Then  turning  his  buck 
open  me  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  he 
rapidly  walked  away,  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
be  had  completely  demolished  me. 

Time  diil  not  have  the  effect  of  assuaging  the 
irritation  produced  upon  his  sensitive  imagina- 
tion, or  of  reconciling  the  discords  in  his  house- 
bold.  On  the  contrary,  his  jealous)'  continued 
to  become  more  and  more  annoying  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  young  wife,  until  at  length  she  was 
atmble  to  endure  it  longer  and  left  him  for 
Prairie  da  Chien,  where  she  found  friends 
that  protected  her. 

The  old  man  took  her  loss  very  much  to 
bean,  and  for  day*  did  nothing  hut  walk  solita- 
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as  to  jeopardize  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he 
would  have  been  highly  astonished  and  in- 
censed. 

It  was  seldom,  in  those  days,  that  we  saw  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  few  that  visited 
us  were  of  the  itinerant  order,  whose  extended 
circuits  over  the  sparsely  populated  district  ren- 
dered their  periodical  visits,  like  those  of  a high- 
er order  of  beings,  “few  and  far  between.” 

Father  B , a very  zealous  ecclesiastic  of 

the  Jesuitic  order,  upon  one  occasion  came  to 
our  settlement,  and  during  his  sojourn  called 
upon  the  Frenchman,  who  received  him  very 
kindly,  and,  after  a short  preliminary  conver- 
sation, the  priest  approached  the  subject  of  his 
mission  by  inquiring  of  him  if  he  was  a relig- 
ious man. 

With  an  air  of  surprise  at  such  a question, 
the  old  man  answered : 

“Certainement,  Monsieur!  religious  man  me, 
very  mouch." 

“ Pray,  Monsieur  M n,  will  you  have  the 

kindness  to  inform  me  what  denomination  of 
Christians  you  class  yourself  with?” 

He  replied  tartly,  but  with  decided  emphasis, 
and  rapidly  nodding  his  head  at  the  same  time : 

“Z>e  same  as  me  fader” 

“Ah  yes,  yes,  I see.  Will  you  permit  me, 
then,  to  ask  you,  Monsieur,  what  particular 
persuasion  of  religious  people  your  father  asso- 
ciated with  ?” 

“Oui,  Monsieur,”  replied  he,  “i end  de  same 
jteeps  as  me  yrandfader.” 

“ Very  well,  Monsieur.  Will  you  also  allow 
me  to  inquire  what  name  was  given  to  the  par- 
ticular faith  that  was  adopted  by  your  venerated 
ancestors,  and  through  them  transinitted  to 
you?” 

He  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puzzled  to  find  an  answer  to  the  in- 
terrogatory thus  reiterated  upon  him  in  so  many 
different  forms,  but  he  soon  rallied  and  prompt- 
ly responded,  “Oui ! oui ! ! ouil  1 ! Me  relig- 
ion he  de  same  kind  as  de  bibe . ” 

The  good  “Father,"  in  despair  at  getting 
any  more  definite  information  from  him  con- 
cerning the  complexion  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments, intimated  to  him  that  it  was  all  very 
well  provided  the  Bible  which  he  took  for  his 
guidance  was  the  version  sanctioned  by  the 
Remish  authorities,  but  cautioned  him  against 
the  diabolical  influences  of  the  rendering  given 
by  the  Protestants  to  the  same  book. 

Some  weeks  subsequent  to  this  a preacher  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion  came  around,  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  among  our  people  he  took  occasion 
to  call  upon  the  Frenchman,  but  failed  to  elicit 
any  more  satisfactory  information  about  the 
old  man's  religion  than  the  Jesuit  had  done, 
lie  however  gave  him  good  spiritual  counsel, 
and  left  a Bible  which  he  recommended  him  to 
peruse  daily,  and  bade  him  a kind  adieu. 

He  continued  on  his  circuit,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  returned  to  the  settlement,  when  he  again 


paid  a visit  to  the  Frenchman,  hoping  that  the 
good  seed  which  he  had  dropped  by  the  way- 
side  might  have  germinated  during  his  absence -, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
the  Jesuit  had  been  there  in  the  interim,  and 
had  taken  the  responsibility  of  throwing  the  ob- 
noxious Protestant  Bible  into  the  fire. 

Knowing  nothing  of  this  the  preacher  in- 
quired of  M n if  he  had  complied  with  his 

request  in  frequently  reading  the  Scriptures  dur- 
ing his  absence.  He  answered:  “I  no  reads 
him  mouch  now,  for  ze  d — — d priest  he  burns 
up  all  de  bibe  in  de  fi.” 

When  I next  encountered  the  old  man  I re- 
marked to  him  that  I had  understood  the  FrencJ* 
priest  had  been  burning  Bibles,  and  playing  the 
devil  generally  at  his  house.  He  was  nettled 
at  the  nationality  of  the  allusion  and  replied, 
with  considerable  irritation, 

“C’vrais,  zat  is  so,  Monsieur.  Ze  French 
priest  he  bum  ze  bibe,  but  all  ze  ’Merican  peep's 
he  make  de-dev’  too,  by  gar." 

After  many  years’  absence  in  the  mountains 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone, the  old  man  returned  to  Montreal  on 
a visit  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  but  on  his  ar- 
rival he,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  after  his  pro- 
tracted nap,  wandered  about  the  streets,  not  be- 
ing able  to  recognize  a single  familiar  face.  All 
his  relatives  were  either  dead  or  absent,  and 
the  friends  of  his  youth  had  disappeared,  so 
that  he  soon  turned  his  back  in  disappointment 
and  sorrow  upon  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
resolved  to  go  back  to  the  Indian  country  and 
►spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  upon  a steamer  at 
Buffalo  (the  Uncle  Sam),  on  which  it  so  hap- 
pened that  General  Scott  and  his  Staff,  who 
were  about  making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes,  were 
passengers.  The  steamers  of  that  period  had 
no  private  state-rooms,  but  there  were  large 
dormitory  cabins,  in  which  all  the  passengers 
slept  in  berths  ranged  upon  the  sides. 

On  the  morning  following  their  departure  the 
General  was  making  his  toilet  in  the  cabin, 

when  M n entered,  and  omitted  to  close  the 

door  after  him. 

As  it  was  quite  cold  at  the  time  the  General 
looked  up  at  him  scowlingly,  and  pointing  to 
the  open  door,  said  to  him  in  a very  stem  and 
peremptory  tone  of  voice,  “ Shut  that  door,  Sir.” 

The  old  man  was  not  accustomed  to  this  dic- 
tatorial manner  of  issuing  orders,  and  instead  of 
obeying,  replied,  in  an  equally  brusque  manner, 

“ No,  General  Scott ; me  no  shet  e-door.  My 
money  good  as  every  peoples,  by  gar.” 

The  General  saw  that  he  had  made  a mis- 
take, and  very  graciously  begged  pardon,  but 
asked  the  old  man  very  politely  if  ho  would  bo 
so  obliging  as  to  close  the  door  which  he  had 
left  open. 

He  answered  with  a profound  bow,  “Cer- 
tainment,  General  Scott.  Me  shet  e-door  for 
you  wid  very  mouch  plasir.” 
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boon*  f;dropteted  twelve  door*  opened  m Hti 
toe  i *i&d  Ircttttv  eauh  wde  uu  mtvxnctm  hum- 
ea/sn;  wh*)  vented  idtthr  W&ing;  wut*  wvr,  m& 
Uttsri  mdcs  hw*k  cteih^  the  door  after  him.. 
i - 0ot?k^nr^ftft%  *%i  rifted  ;u  taU,V4ftil,  the 
i Wm&zih;  >&rfe  ‘sdlf  • mains  Uiat  iriii^riitigt  The 
j invention  is  ctoned  A/r  jn*m  ditttwfn  people 
f uud  er«5»r  ^trnm dfe  t^vn 

Clirint  d<^utt)^}.iT? 

' tnrte^  t^ra,  The  fir’y^^uend 


■,.;;'  :;;dr;'' ;mr  f^^ti»RV.. 

rURire^  ;- the  .^atb.er^  onO  ptd- 

\t\wt  jjp^JfW'd  tvnd  jehlf- 

df&u  t&mtod  in  njo^/  ramb^ 

rtOfi^.  or  pto*:d  ball  H#unst  the  tewur^,  f|fl  the 
iW-ion'*i  tinfelfeu^  VU^uufmon ed  all  to  wor^lapf. 
In  showed  *he  hour  frr 

t • 5 bM  wheti  ehiuds 
1? tf^:.  ri cr  .**•***«  ufrod/!»l  il^nco  the 
5fvv\^x  odi?iiht^Af  th^Sfc  Ch)i±fdm"  Ctha  i%  Wafc4*r- 
trwn^tinni?*  gr&dpnted:  v*,Mre  ffft&l 
with  lh|4%  which  nirkind  pr  omhp  w.tyuy 
thiotigh  « ^pertd^e  tn  tti^  hofffvrt), 
ceding  height  tUtvdked  < hear^ 

/Pf«»-  {dep^jfdvu  mis  ue^l  %p.QxU^'^t  and 
in  E^ypV  the  found 

k . aind.ltg' ; *11^:  pryiti ^ ■')  ihtrvj- : 

duw4 v.U'iftte  Rem*?*  f«i»rw. ^ iu  pry^'nft  hitb- 
:.Oue  mi' » 

fc.gi£&  of  wutey  during  life  eudlj^  hwthjrm^  to  j 
relie  re  both  hfw^C;anri:.jb^  fcttf&Mm  Vy  ^sink- ! 
.ui^  fr^iw:.>he  ] 

la  tiiH  fftdernf  | 

turie^  ogo.ui!  fu-pv-ul  v>  nood  he^T-s*  the  Pun- 
’ ton^d  hj  a ritlil'ni^tnati 
Avhfci* iih  i»5*^Af»  hfe  A*v«jurt . I!  hft  «toppe«l  lodg 
bafrgv  the  «u\(t  jvu  hut^  hm  Jiear^  wwti  dr^> 
satfelh$d  : if  he  vr«)hk?ued  long  ttftef  . ihev  grew 
■ .jnrf*aliejyt,  ;/  j:v  . \-.. 

^ '0ie.  hovt~g}tt*#.-  h- 1>.?%  a iuodlfifentiuti  of  the 

H >Mh;4;Pro*  tin.'  h»;“  ivnlef,  us 
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dia.fe-  on  ad  the Atr; 
ali  4}**  hmfclidi 

iht  tUKtnqnilte  Iqr 

iHyfWh^  7UU  il^i>e,yiiiry 

lma*/W  *h/iU  »i)  ^Jt  lh&  ii#>*:  nf/dayfroox .& 
$&&&&&?  -tfurfce.  as  t*$  do  *ntf  vruter. 

^i|p  crKrtiTx<5*n^<^^i^  ; 

jtfcud©  a*  .$*$&.  ()n« 

rttahft’llriiy  fjifddxed  fj&lhfLtk ": . .;  • Tiki*  •’Hitt*/  dr*  jqt: 
JunpiWu  wapufturtmz.  $iiitfgk  theni £?&  iizll  & 
fitittni  *n< fc  the  Vilified  J&iafcs.  A tvw' 
yeajrtv  ago  Utc  .fc  . 

ptytoiirm  ot  ihtee  ib  tljfi*lFc4  TjtfWrui*  to  ir;  dm> 
nowe.«£r  which  tnUi  mi^d  ^dr  ©Vem  «ni^v;  . 
alii  i#  V*  eiv*  wmihs.  It  md to  do  titmice  * 
i}#  odinm  of  dm-  intmltjciag.  theta.  ho'  waM  whether  me  iv  or  «3$f»,|  dtt  tfif 
&*nb*ie->  b«f*  c K.mj  !..  j;-a:b  a*  u-  eoree/er..  re^uto#  &■ tluxt  it  fehhil  ran  « si.ft  No 

...ffor  «e«^r.*l  feo'wirtnJ  year* ih'^; ^rte.^-ceeif • other  tomtitm  vw^fer  V 

u’id-  rud*?  wrrfi  irr.^ahir.  B#i;  hot  fang '-utter  so  diuriifoibcd  du<  . jjtftiB  uud  uncertainties  of 
iW  Hlgrima  tetidenl  *4  Hjrfootrtkf  Gwlilef/,  ^ble  . ; \ :'  , ’’. 

-rfesklstg  fat  of  a^ti from  ft  sonifying 

■«&&&$  jW’jS**®**-  pnactyM*  *tf  w j^addfum-- ;.  >yrif  wake. " : . At  firsic  ftvc  ?r*fcfck  w »*»  Ur%£-. 

u itsjietwltfd  Mdr  iv.  v^n^hs^  aiiy  tiy~  $w  4 ^icidri  if  had  wfc}gfii%uU<}  \\‘Uh  raiM  h*  the 
emtse  or  decrease  erf  ite  dpced  wit  chadgt* ; 'poc:kfci''  dock'.'"  The  i k i * rvw rs  it of  the 
tki  number  jbf  vihmtib««  at  makes  in.  a <pvw  mod Seri,  name ocean*  hi  ft  rccwl**n  6fe/^i<3k - 
iime,  but  tttily  leugtfi  ^f  the  uie^t  Ae^enfe„  i sn^rn timt^  thut  F^d vr a cd  VI  fw»l  ‘Vonuc  tan; Eft  or 
Thf.  j^ndohuti  v**a  applet  to  the  elock{  wateh  iron,  the  i'*se  hejng  ofirmi' 

*cd  added  to  tfe  «eeU«<^  t^u Wt4f  ■ gUt  ^th  twfr  pinmetii?s  t*f  leml/1  TUe  fitit 

d(u&kr  lie^ertheies^  hwe  n3wa>;«  .heew  great  fiapreveiaewt.  the  mhiUMxon  of  fh«s 

aBHrb.  for  ,tibe  shatH  of  ssuitp.  • The  yAweirJ), ,[  ^nag;  for  wid^its*  -drib' tdadd ‘ulniht.I ; The 
*’  As  Tt»mtstWort dsrtt  , coi-Hw ;^‘riit|^- wbre-u^cwileil, 

ami  thWi*  : ^vor.y  :0>iug  in  .;,» *•/•.•?>  of  Rut*  mitdiet  h*d  only  one 


Hifrr 


hnd  ftrvr  of  mir  'kifat*  Sntt-dtAb  | 

rod  l)GTnr>glii*$£#  shfftt^d  fe»r  Mvo^e  fenurdy 


Jt%%.  nui^'-we  j.  Tt^nj'  {«:¥  watch  h?  p mttsenrn  only 

tfennotf*  f<*r • .^tv)if«tf ',tto«.  Wd  i/dxor,  the  ^tfe  •Q^t  ■ ttvw^Xlieefiyhe  ot'  an  >i*<h  Ixt  dinijitite^v  wfserf- 
ioe  p?ewi<^d  fer  mi Uhrt  .tlds  harder  w**  hay«t  in  H*p  a Ihfie  dial 

lownrt  ? •[  mdit-nf-h  tvn  oniy  iunitrs^  hjiiMites  iind  ‘jeeondtf, 

Clock  iW  btttAfe/d^yii  t>f  the  niontiu  If  if  ft  jr«lir  of  the 
clicked  teSvind  the  <$$*£’■  w a*  \h<t  g)neat  .itrmei-  ’ -•tttr^'.Vriaeu  wrs  inserted  >rt  ^ad- 

th’  time-k^par.  Who  hait>f^oUen  ?i^  tiiopoi-  dle»»  fihnii  >td?t^5htdv  hrw^t-pinK,  brace.- 
o^t<>aj*- - ^ ‘ enr  fiT^er-rfng?v  Many  were  hintasuc— 

uiteix  than  a nianr?  IVhuf  {im  ^ tvf  vn  the  ah^MS  »)f 

trer  hule^l,  i mmer  or  U/er,  t^i it  Xn  jpic^ev,  pear^  oxelr/ft^  tulip1?,  or  wiiin^ 
rind  se^Wntf 

beik*^¥  eot  open  to  learn . y?h&t  ^sxdeP  ;«srne 

rtrr  di^«ppoimmc.y  t»ut ^ rh^  old  rffintily 
sirrefiiitivKi<y  /pforrd  m own  exce^h 

ing  great  f£i«mh  .Xlatil  tvKhh)  the  lft^t  fitb^  j5 

oie  ihnen  djrl  onr  lrEhd  kecp^.N  nvre  ^ 

made  in  feting  C^oinn-ttcnt  ehKfe  teii 

the  horn  ay  ux  I^hk 

ml  &t  Irk^tska  ' ..  At  $&**&*& A-  iih* : ht tie 

dork-  m<exif  -on  h^  rdfonihl  n>»  nh:.V*r>  ^ 

goUL , . AiiWiWah  iiivcM>;etid««  &9«?  done ' 

Twti  docks  rt^d  < hrnnhY¥iet^  nn\  rR^nla- 
i^ed:  imm.ihe  oe^rt^t  •■'■But.  the ; 

idmriciil  ekw,l; .-will  A4o'- away;  wytii. ' tin*!.. '.;  One 
At  e^niip  control  ^ijit  wVU  ^nn^  tor  a city  as  3 -Wm; 

:htt^L-  a? ; Vork/;  Wires  connecting  *id>  '^a*  srvxwi. 
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and  all.  It  keep*  ex- 
cellent time,  not  varying 
two  minutes  & week, 
though  its  little  heart  has 

gjftjyxgj HSm$W  &r,-i  'S  ' 

throbbed  on  white  six 
generations  of  owner* 
_.,  ha\e  wound  if.  and  car- 
r ***<3  it,  and  left  it  at  the 

^ jeweler**  for  eleafting— 
have  been  born  by  it, 
88®  nw*  ^ved  h)'  *b  and  died 

; ->  • . • '/  •'. 3 ' !•>  o. 

A third  is  a French 
l£flBHmSfsR£  . striking  watch  two  hun- 
dred  years  old,  with  ebib- 
orate  ornamentation,  and 
allegorical  male  and  fe- 
male  figures  ou  the  dial. 
When  the  works  within 
strike  the  hours  these 
figures  pound  with  ham- 
mers upon  little  counter- 
feit gold  tnrils,  as  if  they 
produced  the  sound. 

The  ticking  of  a watch — the  beating  of  Its 
heart— <•  is  the  playing  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
pallet  in  between  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel, 
at  the  pram  where  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
wheels  or  u train”  changes  to  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  balance.  In  nine  ca*e*  our  of 
ten  a skilled  w atch-maker  can  tell  whether  there. 
h any  thing  wrong  with  a watch,  and  if  so, 
what,  by  putting  if.  to  bis  ear,  as  a skilled  phy- 
sician Jeani*  the  condition  of  the  human  time- 
keeper by  feeling  its  pulse  or  bearing  its  heart. 


oi.r*  v inter.  watch. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  a large  one  in  the 
form  of  a skull,  which  is  still  preserved  by  a 
gentleman  near  Edinburgh.  The  case  is  opened 
by  dropping  the  under  jaw,  which  turns  upon  a 
hinge,  while  the  works  occupy  the  place  of  the 
brain. 

Old  watches  are  common  in  English  muse- 
ums. There  are  comparatively  few'  in  the 
United  States;  and  I know  of  none  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  much  over  fifty  years  old. 
F.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  No.  233  Hanover  Street, 
Boston,  has  upward  of  two  hundred — much  the 
largest  and  rarest  collection  on  our  continent# 
One  of  the  most  curium*  is  an  old  English  verge, 
two  inches  thick.  If  it  were  only  half  as  large 
it  would  be  a perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient 
ImUVeye, 

Another  of  Chamberlain  s treasures — also  an 
English  verge— U over  two  centuries  old.  One 
would  like  to  see  a photograph  of  the  man  it 
was  made  for,  knee-breeches,  horse-hair  wig, 


qu>  UAUXKL  aai*  n»m 

The  mainspring  is  the  locomotive,  tbc  wheels 
are  the  train,  and  the  balance  and  hair-spring 
the  brakes.  When  the  mainspring  is  first 
wound  up  its  force  is  much  greater  than  w hen 
ft.  is.  nearly  run  down.  The  old  bam)  ami 
fU$ee  watch  equalized  this  by  making  the  fusee 
spiral.  When  the  mainspring  was  fully  coiled, 
and  pulled  hardest*  it  acted  upon  the  small  end 
of  the  fusee,  where  tin*  most  power  was  needed. 
As  the  spring  grew  weaker  the  chain  descend- 
ed to  where  the  fusee  was  larger,  aud  required 
less  hwoe  to  turn  it. 

The  English  yet  retain  the  spiral  fusee,  on 
their  national  theory  that  whatever  is  old  ought 
to  continue.  The  American  watch  dispenses 
with  the  fusee  altogether,  perhaps  on  our  na- 
tional theory  that  whatever  is  old.  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Its  mainspring  instead  communi- 
cates motion  directly  to  the  train,  and  its  nice 
adjustment  of  hair-spring  ami  balance-wheel 
insures  equal  time  through  the  twenty-four 
hours.  When  a watch  is  first  wound  up  the 
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tala  nee  may  make  one  revolution  and  a half 
at  each  iinpuDe  from  the  scape-wheel.  and 
*h?n  it  is  nearly  run  down,  only  half  & revolu- 
tion; hut  ihe  former  will  consume  no  more 
tiruc  than  the  latter*  mid  so  the  watch  goes 
uniformly  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Bow  .shall  it  be  made  to  go  uniformly  through 
summer  ami  winter  ? A steel  rod  may  be  fitted 
into  a hollow  steel  cylinder  so  perfectly  that  it 
will  not  drop  out  of  its  own  weight,  and  yet  it 
can  He  turned  or  palled  oat  by  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  it  mores  with  the  softness  of  velvet 
rolling  oft  velvet.  Hold  the  same  rod  in  the 
ihot  hand  for  five  minutes  and  the  warmth  of 
the  flesh  will  expand  it  so  that  one  can  not 
drive  it  in  with  a sledge-hammer.  Then  put 
it  in  a refrigerator  and  it  will  contract  till  it 
fatties  in  ihe  cylinder.  If  the  metal  is  brass, 
temperature  affects  it  still  more.  Winter 
v31  bO  contract  the  balance-wheel  of  a watch 
that  it  may  gain  two  minutes  in  a day;  or  it 
softy  be  thrown  out  of  time  by  a few  hours’ 
d^gVriding,  or  by  hanging  all  night  against  a 
cold  wall.  Uneven  temperature  is  the  deadly 
fa  of  uniform  time-keeping. 

Ixl  I7BT  jahft  Harrison  was  awarded  a pre- 
tniwn  of  £20.000,  under  an  offer  of  the  British 
Parliament  — which  bad  been  standing  fifty- 
three  years—  for  any  invention  which  should 
far  overcome  this  difficulty  us  to  enable 
shipmasters  at  s*ca  to  determine  longitude 
within  thirty  miles  of  accuracy.  He  gained  it 
by  applying  to  ship  chronometers  the  principle 
c*f  the  compensation -balance,  now  used  in  all 
fine  watches.  It  is  simply  a bnlance~wheei 
with  outer  rim  or  tire  of  brass,  and  inner  rim 
aad  cross  arm  of  steel.  The  cold,  which  would 
contract  steel  alone  and  make  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel  less,  equalize*  that  by  con- 
tracting the  brass  still  more,  the  brass  being  so 
confined  that  iu  contraction  enlarges  the  wheel. 


Under  the  inff ucnce  of  heat  the  steels  expan- 
sion would  enlarge  the  wheel,  but  then  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  brass  contracts  it. 
When  these  two  Influences  are  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  the  one  exactly  counterbalances 
the  other,  the  watch  will  keep  equal  time 
whether  in  Alaska  or  Havana. 

Until  very  lately  American  jewelers  import- 
ed wheels,  balances,  and  other  material  ready- 
made  from  Switzerland,  fitted  the  various  pans 
together  by  hand,  put  their  stamp  upon  them, 
and  called  that  watrlmiuking.  Its  art  and  mys- 
tery was  acquired  in  an  apprenticeship  of  from 
three  to  five  years.  In  Switzerland,  division  of 
labor  had  been  introduced  long  before.  Each 
workman  performed  some  one  process  of  shap- 
ing, cutring,  or  finishing  parts  of  the  watch  in 
his  own  little  riiop  at  home,  and  returned  the 
ports  to  the  manufacturer,  as  buotmtftkirtg  is 
done  in  New  England.  And  for  many  proc- 
esses. little  labor-saving  machines,  run  by  foot- 
lathes,  bud  come  to  be  used. 

In  1852,  A.  L.  Denison,  a Boston  watch- 
maker, conceived  the  plan  of  producing  watches 
by  collecting  nil  these  machines  under  one  roof, 
find  running  them  by  one  power.  His  wild 
dream  was  that  a time  might  come  when  n 
manufactory  could  turn  out  len  watches  a day. 
Most  of  his  friends  voted  him  crazy,  but  he  had 
the  one  quality  which  makes  all  lunacy  conta- 
gious— profound  earnestness.  He  so  on  made 
Edward  Howard,  David  P.  Daris,  and  Sam  mi 
Curtis  as  mud  3$  himself,  and  the  four  lunatics 
built  a factory  in  Koxlmry. 

But  the  Swiss  Authorities  would  not  permit 
the  export  of  machines,  models,  or  drawings ; 
*0,  Yankee-like,  the  four  pioneers  invented  and 
constructed  machines  for  tiiemselres.  Finally, 
they  turned  out  a watch,  the  first  ever  made  by 
machinery  in  the  world.  It  is  yet  iu  Mr.  How- 
ard’s possession,  and  keeps  excellent  tune.  The 
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cal  workmen  assured  them  that  with  the  invest- 
ment of  n hundred  Thousand  dollars  in  build- 
ings and  machinery  they  could  begin  to  turn  out 
wate lies.  Th <sy  ad  d ed  fi fty  per  ee n t . to  this  es- 
timate for  a margin,  and  with  that  blessed  im- 
consciousness  of  the  difficulties  lx?fore  them, 
without,  which  no  great  enterprise  would  ever 
he  undertaken,  they  organized  the  National 
Watch  Company,  and  in  November  the  work 
began. 

After  two  yeans  and  a half  spent  in  construct* 
ing  the  hundreds  of  intricate  machines  and  erect- 
ing the  buildings,  in  May,  the.  first  watch 
was  completed.  Not,  however,  until  long  after 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
exhausted — that  barely  sufficed  for  a beginning. 
Before  the  enterprise  was  self-sustaining  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
expended,  and  its  owners  and  friends  would 


machines  were  very  imperfect,  flfrd  much  of  the 
work  w as  still  done  by  hand.  Bur  from  that 
beginning  have  sprung  all  our  watch  factories, 
mow  situated  respectively  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  New- 
ark and  Marion,  New  Jersey,  and  Waltham, 
Boxbury,  arid  vSpringfield,  Massachusetts. 

As  we  step  aboard  the  Galena  train  at  Chi- 
cago we  observe  the  placard,  H Pacific  Ex- 
press; does  not  Stop  at  Way  Stations/*  "We 
ponder  behind  the  locomotive  for  forty  miles  ; 
then  the  hrakemim  ends  oar  reverie  by  shouting 
"Elgin/* 

Leaving  the  train,  we  gaze  down  upon  a far- 
spreading  little  city,  with  court-house,  acad- 
emy, and  churches  upon  commanding  knolls, 
brick  blocks  and  broad  streets,  cottages  pleas- 
antly shaded  with  oak.  maple,  and  poplar,  a 
woolen  mill,  u flouring  mill,  a butt-aud-screw 
manufactory,  and  a milk-condensing  establish- 
ment that  ships  its  product  to  New  York — all 
beside  the  bright  river  which  cuts  the  town 
in  twain,  and  is  spanned  by  a gossamer  iron 
bridge  ; and  over  the  house-tops,  a mile  away, 
the  tali  chimney  of  the  National  Watch  Fac- 
tory. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  half  a dozen  active  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago,  heard  a fascinating  de- 
scription of  the  leading  Massachusetts  watch 
factory.  To  their  willing  ears  it  was  a story 
with  a moral,  and  this  was  the  moral : **  If 
Boston  can  make  watches  by  machinery  and 
largely  supply  the  Northwest,  Chicago  can 
make  watches  by  machinery  and  largely  sup- 
ply New  England/’  It  was  the  genuine,  au- 
dacious, self-reliant  Western  spirit.  Praeti- 
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doubtless  have  doubled  that  sum  rather  than 
permit  it  to  fail. 

The  watch  factory  of  twenty  years  ago — let. 
peodl  ami  graver  fix  its  humble  features  ere 
the  place  which  ouoe  knew  it  shall  know  it  no 
mere  forever.  The  tiny  building,  with  its  sign, 
* 'John  Smith,  Watchmaker/*  the  single  room, 
sight  by  tea,  with  its  counter,  show-ease,  and 
lSkfafe  bang  with  watches,  and  its  one  work- 
tosru  who  repaired  fifty  watches  a year,  and 
“ made'5  two  or  three  at  odd  times.  Here  and 
tterc  one  of  these  establish  meats  yet  exists,  but 
it  is  a*  really  a relic  of  antiquity  &»  a hand-loom 
or  a wooden  plow. 

The  National  Watch  Factory  at  Elgin  is  a 
specimen  of  lire  great  museums  of  machinery 
arid  bee-hive*  of  workmen  which  have  pushed 
it  from  its  stool.  The  front,  shown  in  our  il- 
(natation,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  Jong. 
Several  other  wings  am  hidden  in  the  rear.  The 
cirs  of  the  Fox  River  Railway  deliver  material 
at  the  very  door. 

My  first  view  of  the  factory  yard  wav  toward 
the  close  of  the  noon  hour,  when  the  employes 
*en?  pouring  back  from  dinner.  It  was  a fair 
picture.  On  one  side  the  gleaming  river,  with 
white  and  spotted  cattle  grazing  upon  it*  bank  ; 
»?&  the  other  a grove  of  young  oaks,  their  leaves 
felling  from  anfnmnal  f costs ; in  the  fore-ground 
forest  of  ruddy-cheeked  girU  sauntering  back 
toward  their  work,  while  quiet  artisans  smoked 
tbdr  cigars  and  meerschaums  upon  the  factory 
'**ps  and  a little  platform  where  a band  of  opera- 
tes discourse*  music  on  Saturday  afternoons  in 
ittmmer.  A dozen  young  men  were  jumping, 
with  dumb-bells  in  their  hands,  each  irial  calling 
out  shouts  of  Applause  or  merriment ; and  a score 


of  boys  playing  base-ball  as  if  their  solvation 
depended  upon  it.  Suddenly  the  great  bell  be- 
hind the  factory  struck  for  one  o’clock,  and  the 
.swarm  of  life  poured  into  the  building. 

The  employes  are  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes,  ! never  saw  go  many  boys  ami  girls  in 
un  Eastern  manufactory.  The  working  day  is 
ten  hours:.  Whenever  the  welcome  bell  pro- 
claims the  hour  of  noon,  or  six  in  the  afternoon, 
these  young  people  give  a whoop  like  rei&wad 
school-children,  and  can  hardly  wait  to  put 
away  tools  and  make  benches  tidy  before  they 
join  the  rnerry  throng  streaming  homeward. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  girls  arc  some- 
thing over  six  dollars  per  week — in  a few  cases 
as  high  us  twelve;  those  of  the  boy#  and  men 
three  dollars  per  day.  Board  for  girls  cost* 
about  three  dollars  per  week;  for  men,  from 
five  dollars  upward.  i4Tbat  little  girl/*  aaid 
the  superintendent  of  the  Steel  Room  to  me, 
U cau  do  any  thing  in  this  large  department  a*, 
well  ns  any  man  in  it  and  a number  of  similar 
cojies  were  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  Machine  Shop — a hundred  feet  long, 
with  thirty  brawny,  hara-armed  workmen — is 
the  letter  A in  the  alphabet  of  the  watch  fac- 
tory. Here  all  the  tools  and  machines  arc 
manufactured  and  repaired.  Their  name  i 
legion;  their  sizes  are  innumerable.  They  in- 
clude machines  which  will  take  a shaving  off'  n 
hair,  and  tittle  which  will  slice  np  steel  like 
apples  ; registers  that  will  measure  the  twenty - 
five- hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  registers  that 
will  measure  a foot;  drills  for  making  holes  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  nod  drills  almost  as 
large  as  crow-bars ; and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  1 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  “cum*,”  “taps,’ 
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The  upper  plate  is  next  engraved.  Three 
men  and  four  girls  are  kept  busy  tracing  the 
elaborate  scroll-work,  and  the  inscription,  li  B. 
W»  Raymond,  Elgin,  Illinois,  No.  41,2*0/'  or 
44  J.  T.  Ryerson,  No.  41,290/'  as  the  cane  may 
be.  The  different  grades  made  here  are  “ Lady 
Elgin.”  W.  Raymond, ” “Mat  LaBin,M  uO. 
M.  Whoeter,*  “II.  Z.  Culver/’  v<  H.  II.  Tay- 
lor, 'and  “J.  T.  Ryeraon/*  but  the  numbering 
rums  consecutively  through  all* 

M||  The  sere  w*  in  a watch 

number  forty -four,  or 
r r t Bn V -^1  more  than  or»e-qnarter 
* * ^ of  all  its  pieces.  The 

E9  Screw  and  Steel  Depun- 

jjKwflfty  roent  h one  of  the  larg- 

S8S25  e#t  in  the  factory.  Its 

•euRw».  magical  little  automata, 
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compensation-balance  comes  from  the  Punch- 
ing Room  a solid  piece  of  steel  as  large  and 
heavy  as  a new  penny,  and  inclosed  in  a rim 
of  brass. 


ing  through  the  centre  cd  each,  and  turning  a 
screw  to  hold  them  together.  The  girl  in  charge 
then  lifts  one  handle  of  a little  machine,  and  in- 
stantly a steel  cutter  like  a shingle-tin ih  but  with 
a sharp  point  at  one  end,  is  brought  against  them, 
whirling  so  fast  that  it  looks  like  a perfect  wheel. 
Whizzing  down  the  Diner  edge  of  the  pile,  it 
cuts  a groove  or  furrow  in  each  wheel.  When 
it  reaches  the  bottom  *be  moves  the  other  han- 
dle: the  -cutter  flies  up  to  the  top,  and  runs 
whizzing  down  again. 


It  is  ground  down,  worked  out, 
and  polished  till  it  becomes  a slender  wheel 
— the  outer  rim  brass,  the  inner  rim  and  cross- 
bar steel— lighter  and  thinner  than  a finger- 
ring.  Through  the  double  rim  twenty-two  holes 
are  drilled  for  the  screws.  A chuck  whirls  the 
wheel  around — a*  one  would  spin  a penny  upon 
the  table — four  thousand  eight  hundred  times  a 
minute,  while  a lad  makes  each  hole  by  apply- 
ing three  tiny  drills  one  after  the  other.  He 
will  bore  one  hundred  wheels  per  day,  or  apply 
a drill  oftener  than  once  in  six  seconds  from 
morning  till  night — to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
consumed  in  fastening  on  and  taking  off  the 
wheels  and  sharpening  his  drills.  Screws  of 
gold  or  brass  arc  then  put  in,  and  the  balance 
is  completed.  On  this  little  part  alone  nearly 
eighty  operations  have  been  performed. 

Next  we  step  into  the  Train  Room,  the  larg- 
est and  pleasantest  in  the  factory.  Seventy- 
live  person*  with  busy  fingers  sit  at  six  rows  of 
benches  extending  its  entire  length,  each  before 
some  little  machine,  shaping,  smoothing,  point- 
ing? grinding  wheels,  pinions,  or  pivots. 

Cutting  teeth  in  the  wheels  is  done  by  piling 
up  twenty  or  more,  with  an  upright  shaft  pass- 


A single  w heel  has  from 
sixty  to  eighty  teeth,  hut  the  girl  will  finish 
twelve  hundred  wheels  a day.  The  long,  hook- 
ed teeth  of  the  scape- wheel,  and  the  horn  shaped 
tooth  of  the  ratchet,  are  cut  w ith  equal  facility. 

Iu  the  Escapement  and  Jeweling  depart- 
ments vc  first  encounter  precious  stones,  in 
which  pivots  of  brass  or  steel  will  run  for  gen- 
erations without  any  perceptible  wearing.  In 
the  order  of  hardness  they  stand,  diamond,  sap- 
phire, white  or  milky  ruby,  red  ruby,  garnet, 
aqnn  marine.  In  jew  elry  they  are  valued  only 
for  their  color,  in  watch 'making  only  for  their 
hardness.  Montana  begins  to  supply  garnets, 
but  most  precious  stones  cottio  from  Indio,  Per- 
sia, or  Brazil.  They  are  always  bought  by  the 
carat — t h 0 on  ed  i u rul  red-an  d -t  wen  tietli  part  of  an 
ounce  Troy — no  matter  how  large  the  quantity. 
They  are  used  not  only  for  jeweling,  but  hUo  for 
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t v«i*  iit  mi  other  pterions  »u  np^  or  bard  mumls 
vuit  *vpph;re  t*  fovorii*,  paMpjj  n »*;m 


fc.  diat^md*  while  a chisel  of  j 

'of  nil  known  .•»iaIiAt^rir:e^;-| 
i*fckhr&t  •^^••' V .*£■•*  «<$g0f  [ 

er  febortifijrwty  against  aw- 1 


otherdijb^  , * , ‘'  • :- 

fh*  tt*n*t  &umV  iipWfcte  fu 
•Th'^r  ^rir  y&tittmL  ftnm  Aimtrir- 


il*mg  re£*t.  * ‘ \ ‘ v 

K raro  watches  aTOfawreled  vrixhdmmote&  • kxktms  tiu 

•j1  >,ir«sf  m*i  Uiany  with  rtduos . bur  for  p IT  ?nrne  dust  of mby-  or  purnelwhidi  ihi*  prodn^s 
rriai^Vpurp^^  xupu  iim/,-wi?*  m.v  uiii . :u«’.t  hi  the  *im*  w«v^ l>  dnitrirmd  in  it  Hoi- 

•*Wte  trfcEL  The  *7  Lady  Elgfrv*  nn  .ox<jundtc  iiiatui’—uwcil  thw  jcivtil  is  Micrf?  twined : Mi 
tirtle  timekeeper*  lu*  fifteen  jewels,  nil  of  r?d.-y.  jj,*  urmi^r,  rare  it  wemwy  to  **c  that  o«i  pttrii- 
Fair  of  rh*  £&*jsti  itf  tV ,,s  RAY.  Raymond*’  me  dc  of  dinntwKl  dun  rcimMtte  iff  The  vy«tcfi^ 
of  rul>rt  tfce  &i «l  of  flupm  marine  &i$|  jj^rfHifc,'  ‘ After  the  down  thtf  hW^*riti?t 

TV  .sMh**  ur#  cot  Smo  plnnk?*  and  i X*v  ftyllowtng, 

tto  i*io • jaU&* ' fc^clrcuU-r  jviw4,  i»nd  oferward  j j*t  m*  &t  the  1/0*1 

V^Aea  siua  &#vek>  Then  &och  is  uim^  out  in  A j The  d mli  h pbiirr  r ircuiur  piate  of  Lake  8e- 
'&mf^ m *C% ^ a Vd-fK>fet i»  tMrnctT  m a ffiniimn*  ; copper,  no  thicket  ilm n a sriTv^r  ihn*> 

fenir-r  . Um^' .it 'Wjeagihi  1m  lovei^vl  mth  « paste  of  tine 

eij^Oy  n’i  •■■:Ti-,;iri>.:‘J:  ».  potrud  JjTtpj . h ir>  ott‘  j whUtt  Wituol,  caret  hi  !y  sprt\i*l  on  with  a knHV. 

• y I ;;.;.r;jj--^l  iiitv  iw  «ett,mir— a little  cinni*- : wum  thwku*^  <..f  U» vr-. •»(  ;i.‘, 

/ ra  of  bvum.  The  hoh;  h made  through  it.  UmM  Ail*?  it  dries  * liulc.  a tvorhi/mn  tiUk  ti 
with  3 dvtmotnd  drill,  IwirwJy  vigthle  tv>  fhe  nuk^»l  Jong  pair  -if  tv-Vtii^  pl&red  the  diftl  ilnutpAu'9  red- 
and  ^ith  another  wire  which  pa-*««-  ftor  iiHiri  phttx*  iiHhc*  n>ouUi 4tf » 

« rJirougb  it  i^nd  vrhirb  one  Way  whi!^  the  jew-  \taicdiing  it  cl0fe;^v  nntf  fr^pietixij"  turniojr  it 
?l  Viarla  o&C  otiier»  The  two  make  twent)p;'V ./flte  yvonhi  nt«2li  but  ibr';.tJ(m.  li^i.rtlhg’.' 

efigjhi'  tho-tmml  novolatlom  a nrimrt«.  Final'  etwinek  the  cnd  Ad  <t  tmTiul^V  n'heit  hr 

h jrtrel^ivi  ertting  nm  inserted  in  u lUfJe  define  m%*&.  \i  wu  U h soft  and  jdat.ri*: 
rioD  of  ifltitrh  tficy  ifth  TVhnkinitr  hmt  etViti^klnft 

and  field  in  gditou  hv  tiny  tvhmo  a*  if  Iht'  dr.'d  fiUrif  wiere  Tm»T^ed 

dfr*p  ldu*  conrrftiil#  Vfifh  ffc: . After  ruling  it  is  groopd 

Of  Mnf  phtti^  ymootu  trpt?.«  faralstnoe  nnd  cmun\  nod.  ^ 

Ev^iy  fwntt  of  a tvntelt  mnar  h<  aVdft^y  wis  #>4k^  #%*&%.  • 

csrrue,  bat  i»d  par'?  T>j  rnn  • Scm:'h.'  -M  ready  for  the  painter?.  A gifl 

;7v:!\  sio.vh  j'i'Mt  tiiUrsS  lii\?«  * -vMvk*  yh-\.  '}\foi  & >?x  htt'ef  aero.-.#  ^prfivre  ^.ith  a had- 

Itftr^.-  m UatPtwMj  • wihorwj^'  tfec\ dirt  petu  d gr.iihd  bw '«•  f^Wr-  faaJurtfc  aneh  j/cd-iit-  for 
v>r  zxfMtmoji  -tftnmai  would  ^»>}/  the  li-  ; -:«V  Itonr#.  .Anoifierisif h a- pend t r-r t-i.-r-i, 

S*>  vM  v v r j^wvi  ]nde  is  lef^  u ht-  d.  r.r.te>--.>  co  ti  ^-lv  tliei  Ificanaxi  loir^TS-  TvoOs  t to  : 
ite.  ihwn  tl'ii.  jjtfeot-  which  in  ^ ryyolve  Xlh  A third  Vjtilshe*  ihem  • imds  to 

h it  for  iii«  fcf  rtd«se>if*k'{?, " $0*  ffttft  Or  irutke  thrrti  t?y  uimetrioii.  A fourth  'Jftfi  iti  f he 

ciih?  ^ little  >hort  for  the  .^^4:  . TV  . miniite  xriffrV.  Thott  the  dial  gw&  &W  atltMa : 

rij/w  irhwh  make  wbo.  Imhling  if  mul^r  vrt  jn^idh^r;  pitted  rV 

afhjr^aruwr  for  tltiA— a btt  tvf  o-Ucrdiaiori  wonJ?* 3ijxioSA& 'ivxt-oitti  oiv^  in  hhiek  Mifim- 

they  perform  with  wt  ease  ah4  ^urenmey  uu- ’ d.  whh  n iitn;  camaVsdioir  'hrasfo.  Th;?  n^-.'vlp- 
ktHmn  to  pynrr  Iturrum  Tvr.wns.  : 

There  in  another  danger  .to  guard  against-  than  oae^um^A'pt Mi  ifitdi 

If  the  Wa.<t  grain  of  ytUmund  dust  ia  left  in  n opnntL Aowhs  but  ^ von  then  it  \$  j^n.% ily  fcg- 
.Wwiftliude  it  vrii’i  iodnid  itself  tinoly  mthe  *uvd  ihle.  t and  die  swift,  cunning  tin  gar*  nvft  paisi- 
pHotf  aa*i  then,  net  as?  a chUel,  euning  away  k minuter 

the  jewel  ervty  time  tlitr.1 piwur  jvioWns.  The  ir  not  *$fy  trying  to  ;; 
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“If  I were  to  do  it  all  day,  or  even  for  an 
hour  steadily,”  the  painter  replies,  “ they  would 
ache  terribly.  But  I pat  the  inscription  on  two 
dozen  dials,  and  then  rest  my  sight  by  painting 
cm  the  figures,  lines,  and  dot*/’ 

“My  father/'  observes  the  superintendent 
of  the  room,  who  is  looking  tyver  his  shoulder, 
“ was  an  English  dial  painter.  Once  he  traced 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  one  of  these  catneiV 
huir  brushes  on  a surface  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
tong  by  oue-nroih  of  an  inch  wide.  Half  the 
wing  oF  a cominou  house-fly  would  cover  it.  It 
uyeri  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  twenty  years  for 
liis  work,  hut  he  could  see  objects  at  a distance 
just  da  well  as  ever.”  One  can  only  wonder 
that  it  did  not  strike  him  blind. 

In  the  Finishing  Room  we  find  a drawer  full 
of  mainsprings  coiled  so  loosely  that  each  is  as 
large  as  a break  lust  saucer.  One  drawn  out 
straight  will  he  two  feet  long.  It  is  polished 
like  a mirror,  and  tempered  to  a beautiful  deep 
blue.  A girl  coils  one  to  the  diameter  of  a 
thimble,  and  then,  rifling  one  of  the  birds’- 
ne^ts,  inserts  the  mainspring  in  its  brass  “bar- 
rel.” the  head  of  which  is  held  in  by  a groove 
like  the  head  Of  a flour-barrel.  This  circular 
chamber,  only  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  across, 
contains  the  whole  power  of  the  watch.  One 
end  of  the  mainspring  is  fast  to  the  shaft  w hich 
passes  through  it,  and  by  which  it  is  turned; 
the  other,  as  it  uncoils,  carries  around  the  bar- 
rel. and  so  communicates  motion  to  the  train. 
She  puts  the  part*  together  temporarily,  in- 
serting only  screws  enough  to  keep  them  ir< 
place.  Her  flying  lingers  set  up  ninety  watch- 


es and  empty  ninety  birds’ -nests  every  day. 
The  latter  go  back  to  the  Plate  Room  for  more 
eggs  and  fresh  incubations ; here  at  least  there 
arc  always  birds  in  last  year  $ nosts. 

Hair-springs  are  made  in  the  factory,  of  finest 
English  steel,  which  comes  upon  spools  like 
thread.  To  the  naked  eve  it  i*  as  roand  as  a 
hair,  but  under  the  microscope  it  becomes  a flat 
steel  ribbon.  We  insert  this  ribbon  between 
the  jaws  of  a fine  gauge,  and  the  dial -hand 
shows  its  diameter  to  be  two  twenty-fivc-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch.  A hair  plucked  from  a 
man‘$  head  measures  three  twenty^five -hun- 
dredths— one  from  the  head  of  a little  girl 
at  a neighboring  bench  two  twenty-five- hun- 
dredths. Actually,  however,  the  finest  hair  in 
twice  as  thick  as  the  steel  ribbon,  for  the  hair 
compresses  one-half  between  the  metallic  jaws 
of  the  gauge. 

A hair-spring  weighs  only  one-fifteen- thou- 
sandth of  a pound  Troy.  In  a straight  line  it 
is  a foot  long.  With  a pair  of  tweezers  we 
draw  one  out  in  spiral  form  until  it  is  six  inch- 
es long  ; bo  tit  springs  back  into  pface,  not  bent 
a panicle  (Yom  its  true  coiling.  It  must  be  ex- 
quisitely tempered,  for  it  is  to  spring  back  and 
forth  eighteen  thousand  limes  an  hour,  perhaps 
tor  several  generations.  A pound  of  steel  in 
the  bar  may  cost  owe  dollar ; in  hair-springs  it 
is  worth  four  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  watch  has  been  run  a few'  hours,  to 
adjust  the  length  of  the  hair-spring,  it  is  “tak- 
en down,”  nnd  nil  the  brass  pieces  sent  to  the 
Gilding  Room.  There  each  part  Is  polished  for 
electro-gilding.  Gold  com  is  first  rolled  out 
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\W>  sheet*,  fluul  then  4i*so!s&t  with  e pitta  .A? 

H toxks  like  medicine* 

vrhf;>i  if  jj#£#  itrfM  jitfr  Untt^ry  the  inintUm  is 
Vr  ?thi'7th$&  &&■  t|5rirtw.i^Mrivn»r.  But  it  i*  /v  dead- 

^iblP  A grfrl  itt  this  room  wa*  k*pt 


Inrrt  j*  /fjrthrv?  wv&ks  ttith  ^pjl  itpnn  !ij*r  turn! 
ew»*i4‘ fc*.  dtffrptotf It.  fiv  th-ir  iiqdttt  . 


T&envy  wr  ifetttj  of  dux  ivt&t  {fait*  m<s 
*M*X*  hun£  Ity  # ropper  mr&  in  thtf  inner 
wuelof  prtrrwji.  ceU  of  n $j3vfttti£ Imtitffy.-fxflttil. 
irith  cm*  Nation,  and  the  dfcoi 
wot  *fa*  %*Aii  [fr bi&f  Rpon  ibtir  $m- 

%*3u  , Oniinuri!*  they  *$*  left  m H *& 

ihn  rpifek*  edjxcvitwl  ty&  of  (he  vujh>t- 
determines  how  long.  A twunry- 
d»?H***  g>>ta  piece  will  furnish  film  with  h«avj 
for  axx  hundred  w niche*,  hut  he  could 
iftA#  Xi  "gild  four  thousand  so  that  tUej  would 
awik  well  <m  tint  coimng  not ; tfr  fee. 

frit  five  liurubM dollars  upon  & single 
<tm-~ }vMtrip.5  tfea  gold  jan  iaeJMliid;  *>J1  tmrr  ihi* 
mrts — und  it  wvuM  look  »r»  feett«r.  Ail  the 
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counterfeiting,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
an  American  product  less  than  two  years  old,  at 
least  shows  that  the  genuine  article  has  won 
enviable  reputation. 

Two  facts  in  the  consumption  of  the  Elgin 
watches  are  the  shadows  of  coming  events. 
First,  fully  half,  thus  far,  have  been  sold  in 
the  East,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  in 
New  England.  Second,  the  Company  are  fill- 
ing orders  for  India,  which  have  come  from  Lon- 
don, without  solicitation  or  advertising  abroad. 
The  prairies  are  beginning  to  manufacture  for 
the  Orient ! What  will  this  grow  to  in  the  near 
future,  when  three  Pacific  railways  bring  India, 
China,  and  Japan  to  our  doors  ? 

The  Company  make  “movements”  alone, 
dealing  with  the  public  only  through  local 
jewelers,  whom  they  leave  to  case  each  watch 
according  to  the  customer’s  taste  or  fancy. 
Making  cases — a business  quite  distinct  from 
making  watches — is  done  on  a largo  scale  by 
two  or  three  houses  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  a small  scale  by  a great  many.  Crystals 
cost  the  jeweler  from  two  and  a half  fit  seventy- 
five  cents  apiece.  The  finest  are  made  in  Eu- 
rope ; cheaper  ones  in  New  York  and  Pittsburg. 
Gold  cases  cost  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each ; silver  ones  from  six  to  thirty 
dollars ; German  silver  about  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Thus  we  have  followed  the  watch  through  its 
various  stages  until  it  is  ready  for  the  pocket. 
An  expert  jeweler  w orking  by  hand  might  per- 
haps make  a watch  in  three  weeks.  The  Elgin 
factory,  with  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty 
employes,  turns  out  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  a day,  or  one  every  three  days  and  a half 
for  every  worker  in  the  establishment,  including 


| all  the  young  boys  and  girls,  the  book-keepers 
| and  clerks.  As  eighteen  is  to  three  and  a half 
so  is  machinery  to  hand-work.  In  watchmak- 
ing alone,  yithin  the  last  fifteen  years,  Ameri- 
can inventiveness  has  increased  the  efficiency 
of  human  labor  more  than  fivefold. 

Increase  in  product  always  brings  a still 
larger  increase  in  demand.  When  Denison 
conceived  the  daring  project  of  mannfactur- 
ing  three  thousand  watches  a year,  his  sober 
friends  fancied  that  he  could  never  find  pur- 
chasers. Since  then  our  imports  have  increased 
enormously.  In  18G8  we  bought  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  watches* costing  four  millions 
of  dollars,  from  Switzerland  alone.  About  one- 
fifth  were  gold  ; the  rest  silver.  An  enormous 
proportion  w ere  of  the  grades  which  sell  without 
cases  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each,  and  which 
as  time-keepers  are  worth  about  the  value  of  the 
powder  it  would  take  to  blow  them  up.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  foreign  supply,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand watches  a year  are  now  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Still  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  the  Elgin  factory  is  often  two  or  three 
months  behind  its  orders  for  the  most  popular 
grades.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  in  other 
establishments.  It  will  continue  true  in  the 
time  not  far  distant  when  a good  watch  in 
a silver  case  can  be  purchased  any  where 
for  ten  dollars,  and  when  American  factories 
are  turning  out  a thousand  watches  a day,  for 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  swarming 
Asia. 

But  no  degree  of  familiarity  can  ever  take 
the  charm  and  interest  from  a great  watch  fac- 
tory. It  will  always  be  a magician’s  palace, 
which  makes  the  story  of  Aladdin  prosaic  and 
commonplace. 


BEAUT  BOB  TUB  POCKET. 
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NATIVES  or  AfcC  $1100X1X0  THE  OKJUT  BIW>  OF  rJLRAliiSfi. 


AS  many  of  tny  journeys  were  made  with  the 
express  object  of  obtaining  specimens  of 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  learning  something 
of  their  habits  and  distribution  $ and  being  (as 
fir  as  I am  aware)  the  only  Englishman  who 
tas  seen  these  wonderful  birds  in  their  native 
forests,  and  obtained  specimens  of  many  of 
them,  I propose  to  give  here,  in  a connected 


form,  the  result  of  my  observations  and  inqui- 
ries. 

When  the  earliest  European  voyagers  reach- 
ed the  Moluccas  in  search  of  cloves  and  nut- 
megs,  which  were  then  rare  and  precious  spices, 
they  were  presented  with  the  (hied  skins  of 
birds  m strange  and  beautiful  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  of  those  wealth-seeking  rov- 
ers. The  Malay  traders?  gave  them  the  name 
of  " Manuk  dewata,”  or  God’s  Birds;  and  the 
Portuguese,  finding  that  the  skins  had  no  feet 
or  wings,  and  not  being  able  to  leurn  any  thing 


* A chapter  from  The  Malay  A rrhipelwjo : tM  Aonrf 
«/  the  frran-)-  (Tfym,  and  the  Jtird  at  Paradise.  By  At,- 

r*«r»  Iic**ieL  Wjtv-Ao*.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
lllujrtmtjotis.  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers 
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authentic  about  them,  called  the  birds  “ Passa- 
ros  de  Sol,”  or  Birds  of  the  Sun ; while  the 
learned  Dutchmen,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  called 
them  “Avis  paradiseus,”  or  Paradise  Bird. 
John  van  Linschoten  gives  these  names  in  1598, 
and  tells  us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds 
alive,  for  they  live  in  the  air,  always  turning  to- 
ward the  sun,  and  never  lighting  on  the  earth 
till  they  die;  for  they  have  neither  feet  nor 
wings,  as,  he  adds,  may  be  seen  by  the  birds 
carried  to  India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland,  but 
being  very  costly  they  were  then  rarely  seen  in 
Europe. 

More  than  a hundred  years  later  Mr.  William 
Funnel,  who  accompanied  Dam  pier,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  saw  specimens  at  Am- 
boyna,  and  was  told  that  they  came  to  Banda  to 
eat  nutmegs,  which  intoxicated  them  and  made 
them  fall  down  senseless,  when  they  were  killed 
by  ants.  Down  to  1760,  when  Linnaeus  named 
the  largest  species,  Paradisea  apoda  (the  Foot- 
less Paradise  Bird),  no  perfect  specimen  had 
been  seen  in  Europe,  and  absolutely  nothing 
was  known  about  them.  And  even  now,  a hun- 
dred years  later,  most  books  state  that  they 
migrate  annually  to  Ternate,  Banda,  and  Am- 
boyna;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  as 
completely  unknown  in  those  islands  in  a wild 
state  as  they  are  in  England.  Linnaeus  was 
also  acquainted  with  a small  species,  which  he 
named  Paradisea  regia  (the  King  Bird  of  Para- 
dise), and  since  then  nine  or  ten  others  have 
been  named,  all  of  which  were  first  described 
from  skins  preserved  by  the  savages  of  New 
Guinea,  and  generally  more  or  less  imperfect. 
These  are  now  all  known  in  ihe  Malay  Archi- 
pelago as  “Burong  raati,”  or  Dead  Birds,  in- 
dicating that  the  Malay  traders  never  saw  them 
alive. 

The  Paradiseidce  are  a group  of  moderate- 
sizecUrirds,  allied  in  their  structure  and  habits 
to  crows,  starlings,  and  to  the  Australian  hon- 
eysuckers ; but  they  are  characterized  by  ex- 
traordinary developments  of  plumage,  which 
are  unequaled  in  any  other  family  of  birds. 
In  several  species  largo  tufts  of  delicate  bright- 
colored  feathers  spring  from  each  side  of  the 
body  beneath  the  wings,  forming  trains,  or  fans, 
or  shields ; and  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  often  elongated  into  wires,  twisted  into  fan- 
tastic shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant 
metallic  tints.  In  another  set  of  species  these 
accessory  plumes  spring  from  the  head,  the 
back,  or  the  shoulders;  while  the  intensity  of 
color  and  of  metallic  lustre  displayed  by  their 
plumage  is  not  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  birds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  humming-birds,  and  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  these.  They  have  been  usu- 
ally classified  under  two  distinct  families,  Pa - 
radiseidee  and  Epirnachidat , the  latter  character- 
ized by  long  and  slender  beaks,  and  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  hoopoes ; but  the  two  groups 
are  so  closely  allied  in  every  essential  point  of 
structure  and  habits,  that  I shall  consider  them 
as  forming  subdivisions  of  one  family.  I will 
now  give  a short  description  of  each  of  the 


known  species,  and  then  add  some  general  re- 
marks on  their  natural  history. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  (. Paradisea 
apoda  of  Linnaeus)  is  the  largest  species  known, 
being  generally  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  body, 
wings,  and  tail  are  of  a rich  coffee-brown,  which 
deepens  on  the  breast  to  a blackish-violet  or 
purple-brown.  The  whole  top  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw-yellow, 
the  feathers  being  short  and  close  set,  so  as  to 
resemble  plush  or  velvet ; the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  up  to  the  eye  is  clothed  with  Bcaly  feath- 
ers of  an  emerald-green  color,  and  with  a rich 
metallic  gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a still 
deeper  green  extend  in  a band  across  the  fore- 
head and  chin  as  far  as  the  eye,  which  is  bright 
yellow.  The  beak  is  pale  lead-blue  ; and  the 
feet,  which  are  rather  large  and  very  strong  and 
well  formed,  are  of  a pale  ashy-pink.  The  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  have  no  webs,  ex- 
cept a very  small  one  at  the  base  and  at  the  ex- 
treme tip,  forming  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  spread 
out  in  an  elegant  double  curve,  and  vary  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-four  inches  long.  From 
each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the  wings,  springs 
a dense  tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  some- 
times two  feet  in  length,  of  the  most  intense 
golden-orange  color  and  very  glossy,  but  chang- 
ing toward  the  tips  into  a pale  brown.  This 
tuft  of  plumage  can  be  elevated  and  spread  out 
at  pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  body 
of  the  bird. 

These  splendid  ornaments  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex,  while  the  female  is  really 
a very  plain  and  ordinary-looking  bird  of  a uni- 
form coffee-brown  color  which  never  changes, 
neither  does  she  possess  the  long  tail  wires,  nor 
a single  yellow  or  green  feather  about  the  head. 
The  young  males  of  the  first  year  exactly  re- 
semble the  females,  so  that  they  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  dissection.  The  first  change 
is  the  acquisition  of  the  yellow  and  green  color 
on  the  head  and  throat,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  two  middle  tail  feathers  grow  a few  inches 
longer  than  the  rest,  but  remain  webbed  on 
both  sides.  At  a later  period  these  feathers 
are  replaced  by  the  long  bare  shafts  of  the  full 
length,  as  in  the  adult  bird ; but  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  the  magnificent  orange  side  plumes, 
which  later  still  complete  the  attire  of  the  per- 
fect male.  To  effect  these  changes  there  must 
be  at  least  three  successive  moultings;  and  as 
the  birds  were  found  by  me  in  all  the  stages 
about  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  they 
moult  only  once  a year,  and  that  the  full  plu- 
mage is  not  acquired  till  the  bird  is  four  years 
old.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  fine  train  of 
feathers  was  assumed  for  a short  time  only  at 
the  breeding  season,  but  my  own  experience, 
as  well  as  the  observation  of  birds  of  an  Allied 
species  which  I brought  home  with  me,  and 
which  lived  two  years,  show  that  the  complete 
plumage  is  retained  during  the  whole  year,  ex- 
cept during  a short  period  of  moulting  as  with 
most  other  birds. 
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The  Great  Bird,  of  Paradise  is  very  active 
and  vigorous,  and  seems  to  be  in  constant  mo- 
tion all  day  long.  It  is  very  abundant,  small  j 
flocks  of  females  and  young  males  being  con- 
stantly met  with ; and  though  the  full-plumaged 
birds  are  less  plentiful,  their  loud  cries,  which 
are  heard  daily,  show  that  they  also  are  very 
numerous.  Their  note  is,  “ W awk-wawk-wawk 
— Wok,  wok-wok,”  and  is  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to 
be  beard  a great  distance,  and  to  form  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  animal  sound  in 
the  Arn  Islands.  The  mode  of  nidification  is 
unknow  n ; but  the  natives  told  me  that  the  nest 
was  formed  of  leaves^placed  on  an  ant’s  nest,  or 
on  some  projecting  limb  of  a very  lofty  tree, 
and  they  believe  that  it  contains  only  one  young 
bird.  The  egg  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  na- 
tives declared  they  had  never  seen  it;  and  a 
very  high  reward  offered  for  one  by  a Dutch 
official  did  not  meet  with  success. 

They  moult  about  January  or  February,  and 
in  May,  when  they  are  in  full  plumage,  the 
males  assemble  early  in  the  morning  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  singular  manner  which  the 
natives  call  their  “ SAceleli,”  or  dancing-parties, 
m certain  trees  in  the  forest,  which  are  not  fruit 
trees  as  I at  first  imagined,  but  which  have  an 
immense  head  of  spreading  branches  and  large 
but  scattered  leaves,  giving  a clear  space  for 
the  birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their  plumes.  On 
one  of  these  trees  a dozen  or  twenty  full-plu-' 
maged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  up 
their  wings,  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  elevate 
their  exquisite  plumes,  keeping  them  in  a con- 
tinual vibration.  Between  whiles  they  fly  across 
from  branch  to  branch  in  great  excitement,  so 
that  the  whole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes 
m every  variety  of  attitude  and  motion.  The 
bird  itself  is  nearly  as  large  as  a crow,  and  is 
of  a rich  coffee-brown  color.  The  head  and 
neck  is  of  a pure  straw-yellow  above,  and  rich 
metallic  green  beneath.  The  long  plumy  t uflts 
of  golden-orange  feathers  spring  from  the  sides 
beneath  each  wing,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  re- 
pose are  partly  concealed  by  them.  At  the 
time  of  its  excitement,  however,  the  wings  are 
raised  vertically  over  the  back,  the  head  is  bent 
down  and  stretched  out,  and  the  long  plumes  are 
raised  up  and  expanded  till  they  form  two  mag- 
nificent golden  fans,  striped  with  deep  red  at 
the  base,  and  fading  off  into  the  pale  brown 
tint  of  the  finely  divided  and  softly  waving 
points.  The  whole  bird  is  then  overshadowed 
by  them,  the  crouching  body,  yellow  head,  and 
emerald-green  throat  forming  but  the  founda- 
tion and  setting  to  the  golden  glory  which  wraves 
above.  When  seen  in  this  attitude  the  Bird 
of  Paradise  really  deserves  its  name,  and  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
wonderful  of  living  things. 

Thig  habit  enables  the  natives  to  obtain  speci- 
mens with  comparative  ease.  As  soon  as  they 
find  that  the  birds  have  fixed  upon  a tree  on 
which  to  assemble,  they  build  a little  shelter  of 
palm  leaves  in  a convenient  place  among  the 
branches,  and  the  hunter  ensconces  himself  in 


| it  before  daylight,  armed  with  his  bow  and  a 
number  of  arrows  terminating  in  a round  knob. 
A boy  waits  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  when 
the  birds  come  at  sunrise,  and  a sufficient  num- 
ber have  assembled,  and  have  begun  to  dance, 
the  hunter  shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so  strong- 
ly as  to  stun  the  bird,  which  drops  down,  and 
is  secured  and  killed  by  the  boy  without  its  plu- 
mage being  injured  by  a drop  of  blood.  The 
rest  take  no  notice,  and  fall  one  after  another 
till  some  of  them  take  the  alarm. 

The  native  mode  of  preserving  them  is  to  cut 
off  the  wings  and  feet,  and  then  skin  the  body 
up  to  the  beak,  taking  out  the  skull.  A stout 
stick  is  then  run  up  through  the  specimen,  com- 
ing out  at  the  mouth.  Round  this  some  leaves 
are  stuffed,  and  the  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
palm  spathe  and  dried  in  the  smoky  hut.  By 
this  plan  the  head,  which  is  really  large,  is 
shrunk  up  almost  to  nothing,  the  body  is  much 
reduced  and  shortened,  and  the  greatest  prom- 
inence is  given  to  the  flowing  plumage.  Some 
of  these  native  skins  are  very  clean,  and  often 
have  wings  and  feet  left  on ; others  are  dread- 
fully stained  with  smoke,  and  all  give  a most  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  living  bird. 

The  Paradisea  apoda , as  far  as  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge,  is  confined  to  the  main  land 
of  the  Ani  Islands,  never  being  found  in  the 
smaller  islands  which  surround  the  central  mass. 
It  is  certainly  not  found  in  any  of  the  parts  of 
New  Guinea  visited  by  the  Malay  and  Bugis 
traders,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  islands  where 
Birds  of  Paradise  are  obtained.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  evidence,  for  it  is  only  in 
certain  localities  that  the  natives  prepare  skins, 
and  in  other  places  the  same  birds  may  be 
abundant  without  ever  becoming  known.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  this  species  may 
inhabit  the  great  southern  mass  of  New  Guinea, 
from  which  Aru  has  been  separated ; while  its 
near  ally,  which  I shall  next  describe,  is  con- 
fined to  the  northwestern  peninsula. 

The  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea 
papuema  of  Bechstein,  “Le  petit  Emerande” 
of  French  authors)  is  a much  smaller  bird  than 
the  preceding,  although  very  similar  to  it.  It 
differs  in  its  lighter  brown  color,  not  becoming 
darker  or  purpled  on  the  breast ; in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  yellow  color  nil  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  on  the  wing  coverts;  in  the 
lighter  yellow  of.  the  side  plumes,  which  have 
only  a tinge  of  orange,  and  at  the  tips  are  near- 
ly pure  white ; and  in  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  tail  cirrhi.  The  female  differs  re- 
markably from  the  same  sex  in  Paradisea  apoda 
by  being  entirely  white  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  is  thus  a much  handsomer  bird. 
The  young  males  are  similarly  colored,  and  as 
they  grow  older  they  change  to  brown,  and  go 
through  the  same  stages  in  acquiring  the  per- 
fect plumage  as  has  already  been  described  in 
the  allied  species.  It  is  this  bird  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  ladies’  head-dresses  in  this 
country,  and  also  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East. 
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years,  oiten  uispmymg  their  beautiful  plumes 
tiik  Bxn  «iui>  o*  r±i\x lust.  l0  ^ admiration  of  the  spectators.  It  is 

The  Pamdism  papunm  has  a fiontpamlirely  j evident,  therefore,  that  the  Paradise  Birds  are 
wide  range,  being  the  common  species  on  the  very  hardy,  and  require  air  and  exercise  rather 
main  land  of  New  Guinea,  us  well  us  cm  the  isl~  j than  beat;  and  I feel  sure  that  it  a good-sued 
and*  of  Myeol,  Sahvafcty,  Jobie,  Bink.  and  Book,  conservatory  could  be  devoted  to  them,  or  if 
On  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  the  Dutch  they  could  be  turned  loo*e  in  the  tropical  de* 
naturalist,  Muller,  found  it  at  the  Oetnnata  Kiv-  j paronent  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Great 
er  in  longitude  188*  east,  I obtained  it  my- ; Palm  House  at  Kewf  they  would  live  tor  many 
self  at  Dorcy:  and  the  captain  of  the  Dim  years. 

steamer  Etna  informed  me  that  he  bad  seen  the  The  Red  Bmp  op  Paratuse  (PnmJUwt  ru- 
feathers  among  the  natives  of  Humboldt  Bay,  bm  of  VielJot),  though  allied  to  the  two  birds 
in  141°  east  longitude.  It  is  very  probable,  already  described,  is  much  more  distinct  from 
therefore,  that  it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  them  than  they  are  from  each  ocher.  It  is 
main  laud  of  New  Guinea.  about  the  same  size  as  I*aradma  popuana 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  are  omnivorous,  (13  to  14  inches  long),  but  (lifters  from  it  in 


a hu  uuc  i urdui?^  uiMiD  mo  \l*‘  lv/  lT  

feeding  on  fruits  and  insects — of  the  former  i many  ptuticulars.  The  side  plumes,  instead  of 
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being  yellow,  are  rich  crimson,  and  only  extend 
about  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the 
tail;  they  are  somewhat  rigid,  and  the  ends  are 
caned  downward  and  inward,  and  are  tipped 
with  white.  The  two  middle  tail  feathers,  in- 
stead of  being  6imply  elongated  and  deprived 
of  their  webs,  are  transformed  into  stiff  black 
ribbons  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  but  curved 
like  a split  quill,  and  resembling  thin  half  cyl- 
inders of  horn  or  whalebone.  When  a dead 
bird  is  laid  on  its  back  it  is  seen  that  these 
ribbons  take  a curve  or  set,  which  brings  them 
round  so  as  to  meet  in  a double  circle  on  the 
neck  of  the  bird;  but  when  they* hang  down- 
ward, during  life,  they  assume  a spiral  twist, 
and  form  an  exceedingly  graceful  double  curve. 
They  are  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  al- 
ways attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous 
and  extraordinary  feature  of  the  species.  The 
rich  metallic  green  color  of  the  throat  extends 
over  the  front  half  of  the  head  to  behind  the 
eyes,  and  on  the  forehead  forms  a little  double  j 
crest  of  scaly  feathers,  which  adds  much  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  bird’s  aspect.  The  bill  is  gam- 
boge-yellow, and  the  iris  blackish-olive. 

The  female  of  this  species  is  of  a tolerably 
uniform  coffee-brown  color,  but  has  a blackish 
bead,  and  the  nape,  neck,  and  shoulders  yel- 
low, indicating  the  position  of  the  brighter  col- 
ors of  the  male.  The  changes  of  plumage  fol-  j 
low  the  same  order  of  succession  as  in  the  other 
species,  the  bright  colors  of  the  head  and  neck 
being  first  developed,  then  the  lengthened  fila- 
ments of  die  tail,  and  last  of  all,  the  red  side 
plumes.  I obtained  a series  of  specimens,  il- 
lustrat  ing  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  extraordi- 
nary black  tail  ribbons  are  developed,  which  is 
very  remarkable.  They  first  appear  as  two  or- 
dinary- feathers,  rather  shorter  than  the  rest  of 
the  tail ; the  second  stage  would  no  doubt  be 
that  shown  in  a specimen  of  Paradisea  apoda , 


in  a noose  so  ingeniously  that  when  the  bird 
comes  to  eat  the  fruit  its  legs  are  caught,  and 
by  pulling  the  end  of  the  cord,  which  hangs 
down  to  the  ground,  it  comes  free  from  the 
branch  and  brings  down  the  bird.  Sometimes, 
when  food  is  abundant  elsewhere,  the  hunter 
sits  from  morning  till  night  under  his  tree,  with 
the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  even  for  two  or  three 
whole  days  in  succession,  without  even  getting 
a bite;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  lucky, 
he  may  get  tw  o or  three  birds  in  a day.  There 
are  only  eight  or  ten  men  who  practice  this  art. 

Some  few  were  brought  me  the  same  day 
they  were  caught,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  vivac- 
ity. As  soon  as  I found  they  wpero  generally 
brought  alive,  I set  one  of  my  men  to  make  a 
large  bamboo  cage  with  troughs  for  food  and 
w'ater,  hoping  to  be  able  to  keep  some  of  them. 
I got  the  natives  to  bring  me  branches  of  a 
fruit  they  were  very  fond  of,  and  I was  pleased 
to  find  they  ate  it  greedily,  and  would  also  take 
any  number  of  live  grasshoppers  I gave  them, 
stripping  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and  then  swal- 
lowing them.  They  drank  plenty  of  water,  and 
were  in  constant  motion,  jumping  about  the 
cage  from  perch  to  perch,  clinging  on  the  top 
and  sides,  and  rarely  resting  a moment  the 
first  day  till  nightfall.  The  second  day  they 
wpere  always  less  active,  although  they  would 
eat  as  freely  as  before;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  they  were  almost  always  found 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Some  of  them  ate  boiled  rice 
as  well  as  fruit  and  insects;  but  after  trying 
many  in  succession,  not  one  out  of  ten  lived 
more  than  three  days.  The  second  or  third 
day  they  would  be  dull,  and  in  several  cases 
they  were  seized  with  convulsions,  and  fell  off 
the  perch,  dying  a few  hours  afterward.  I 
tried  immature  as  well  as  full-plumaged  birds, 


in  which  the  feathers  are  moderately  lengthen- 
ed, and  with  the  web  narrowed  in  the  middle ; 
the  third  stage  is  shown  by  a specimen  which 
has  part  of  the  midrib  bare,  and  terminated  by 
a spatulate  web ; in  another  the  bare  midrib  is 
a little  dilated  and  semi -cylindrical,  and  the 
terminal  web  very  small ; in  a fifth  the  perfect 
black  homy  ribbon  is  formed,  but  it  bears  at 
its  extremity  a brown  spatulate  web ; while  in 
another  a portion  of  the  black  ribbon  itself 
bears,  for  a portion  of  its  length,  a narrow 
brown  web.  It  is  only  after  these  changes 
are  fully  completed  that  the  red  side  plumes 
begin  to  appear. 

The  Red  Birds  of  Paradise  are  not  shot  with 
blunt  arrows,  as  in  the  Am  Islands  and  some 
parts  of  New  Guinea,  but  are  snared  in  a very 
ingenious  manner.  A large  climbing  Arum 
bears  a red  reticulated  fruit,  of  which  the  birds 
are  very  fond.  The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit 
on  a stout  forked  stick,  and  provide  themselves 
with  a fine  but  strong  cord.  They  then  seek 
out  some  tree  in  the  forest  on  w hich  these  birds 
are  accustomed  to  perch,  and  climbing  up  if  fas- 
ten the  stick  to  a branch,  and  arrange  the  cord 


but  with  no  better  success,  and  at  length  gave 
it  up  as  a hopeless  task,  and  confined  my  at- 
tention to  preserving  specimens  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  possible. 

The  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  offers  a remarkable 
case  of  restricted  range,  being  entirely  confined 
to  the  small  island  of  Waigiou,  off  the  northwest 
extremity  of  New  Guinea,  where  it  replaces  the 
allied  species  found  in  the  other  islands. 

The  three  birds  just  described  form  a w'ell- 
jnarked  group,  agreeing  in  every  point  of  gen- 
eral structure,  in  their  comparatively  large  size, 
the  brown  color  of  their  bodies,  wings,  and  tail, 
and  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ornamental 
plumage  w hich  distinguishes  the  male  bird.  The 
group  ranges  nearly  over  the  whole  area  inhab- 
ited by  the  family  of  the  ParadUeidat ; but  each 
of  the  species  has  its  own  limited  region,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  same  district  with  cither  of 
its  close  allies.  To  these  three  birds  properly 
belongs  the  generic  title  Paradisea , or  true  Par- 
adise Bird. 

The  next  species  is  the  Paradisea  regia  of 
Linnaeus,  or  King  Biki>  of  Paradise,  whicli 
differs  so  ranch  from  the  three  preceding  spe- 
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oies  fts  to  deserve  a distinct  generic  name,  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  called  Okinnnrun  rw)  his. 
By  the  Malays  it  is  called  u Burong  rajah,"  or 
King  Bird,  and  !>y  the  natives  of  the  Aru  Isl- 
ands u Goby  -goby.  ** 

This  lovely  little  bird  is  only  about  six  and 
a half  inches  tong,  partly  owing  to  the  very 
short  tail,  which  does  not  surpass  the  some- 
what square  wings.  The  head,  throat,  and 
entire  upper  surface  are  of  the  richest  glossy 
crimson-red,  shading  to  orange-crimson  on  the 
forehead,  where  the  feathers  extend  beyond 
the  nostrils  more  than  half-way  down  the  beak. 
Tlie  plumage  is  excessively  brilliant,  shining  in 
certain  lights  with  a metallic  or  glassy  lustre. 
The  breast  and  belly  are  pure  silky  white,  be- 
tween which  color  and  the  red  of  the  throat 


there  is  a broad  band  of  rich  metallic  green, 
and  there  is  a small  spot  of  the  same  color 
close  above  each  eye.  From  each  side  of  the 
body,  beneath  the  wing,  springs  a tuft  of  broad 
delicate  feathers  about  an  inch  and  a balflong, 
of  an  ashy  color,  but  tipped  with  a broad  band 
of  emerald -green,  bordered  within  by  h narrow 
line  of  buff.  These  plumes  are  concealed  be- 
neath the  wing,  but  when  the  bird  pleases,  can 
be  raised  and  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  ele- 
gant semicircular  fan  on  each  shoulder.  But 
another  ornament  still  more  extraordinary,  ami 
if  possible  more  beautiful,  adonis  this  little  bird. 
The  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  modified  into 
very  slender  wire-like  shafts,- nearly  six  inches 
long,  each  of  which  beat's  at  the  extremity,  on 
the  inner  side  only,  a web  of  an  emerald -green 
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VfelJoK  jftrid  »*  on?  hf  the  i$*  a*t  <ixul  ^ 

nhd  of  a vdvety  l«i*icic  €rolctr\  *&£-££*«&*  ..ai*n  iNAjiyiweii.  , • 

uff?rbrQiuen»i1  Thvok*n*~  \V.;.  '■•.•  ’v  i'.v  •. 

farther*-  of  AbU'  shield  «ft*g  half  an  itwhl;  The  GikLitar.  of-  Six-«nArm> 
louder  limit  the  •■tftiig;  t*«id  xyhen'  if-  ii  efeyatciHr  f Bitu*  -ia  another  rare  species*.  Jir^>  Mgtrmd  hy 
|§£|  in  cotiftwtoiivii  with  thebraiwt  <huddw  -join- | ’fitri&a, am!  never  yet  obtaiuei!  in  }iwft«et  ?m* 

«'M«  awtarmw  ••  iiitiwi.  It  >va&  named  by  BnddtVi’.rr  t'w.dlsm. 
tip  tire  bird.  This  bill  fo  blacky  and  the  feet  &p~  I mtfmm*,.  and  forms'  ih» 
pear,  to  be  r£i}o\*\  Mot,  This  wonderful  Inrd  .is'  Ahcmi  ibe  iAw-  »{ 

Tim  v?oiu1erf\il  ftrtt*?  bird  in  hub  it?  the  interior  ' the  tenuito  Mwndisfix  w6-v.  The  plumage  np- 


called,  not  being  so  touch  valued  as  tmiHes  of  f any  oipitAt ^ aub«innee+  Over  5 ho  'forehead  k 
merchandise,  they  now  tfeetn  to  be.  rarely  pto -!  a tege  p&iefc  of  pure  nlnte  xr  htrrfi  shin *6 

*?p vedhyJtiifcAStfi^  happened  tb**,  lik<?  &$  tfn?m  tlm  sides  of  tto  Jtmii  $ptiii£ 

on  tJH'  wmi+of  JSGts  { tbe\i{£wj$ittgeftti  feather*  from  wkfaJb  the  bird 
■ Cts\Ui(;:i  n n ! in  the  Sfetebis*  l \va*  nov»>f  able  <o  i reeehrW  its  mrw\.  TJw*i?  ari?  slender  wim.  yix 
rihtijiu ft  *km.  We  nto therefore- ; iftckes  ‘ i<nig4  %ritH  a rmall  oval  mb  m the  ex- 
\if;  the  Jiti Ink  of  this  hir^  hdil  «ko  of  female,  | tx$r$i*t  /lit  mf$iiois  to  these  omiiVnet^  there 
ilUJithh  thhian^r  i*  he  ilonb^  n^  piaitr  nnd  VseoTV  ; In  ul^i  4ti  tip  memo  tuft  of  Hift  fyath W/hn  each 

'■'■'*$$&  Pi the  itrfcaet.  n bihh  when  Ctetoieii  'Miuyt 
entirely  bnk  the  \Wng».  *w4  the  bird  «n 
appearance  oH^x^donbk  k«rm1holk,  The 
■ hill  ttr  hhiek.  short,  and  rather  ecmipre^o-d,  with 

/Cy  ^ ■ **-  the  fentheri  aihwmtg  Met  the  nt^trikv  m Sta 

CwnrmrtiJt  m$ivy  .•'iF^ie.^wjniila?  lirilftant; 
■ innl  inhaWk  lUfe  sanie  ttgjm  os  ti<e 
j hini  of  ramdrs^  V'  jtmii*  *>vhA-icr^e'  te 

| kno\S7>  nVnt  K but  •wlmt  we  Can  derive  ftorp 
- |»iv  fc<x«mlfr»Byip  oVtte:-$inz:  by  <ik 

| fI1i  e ’ : .EtWpAHri*  •:  AT i$$S 
,y|'  TfWftrrrfby  At>,- ;SV  K;  Grhy,  k 

farto  of  Bvtd  of  rnTdcVt<tf,  di6rove?red  lo:  m>vsdf 
hi  the  hlfttKi  of  ffondtiHU;  and  ^iiedaJly 
tingu if Jiedhy  a }mf  of  frenp  fr^f  hen?  of 

n Wh\ its  tiiUr*  tfhkft  >j>ri»g  IW*m  the 

^bon  t>ihm6^  wb  Wr elothe  ^ he  hem)  r,f  rbeUrkg^ 
dutl  a‘?£  ennnb^  flf  hein^r  errrtH'1 
'The.goUent]  eoh/r  of  tfci*  hirrl  k » 

' " hfwn*  dee.jipTUng^ to  a kind  nf 


! the  middle  of;  ihr>;bae^  and  di^kg:  hi  ^ dci- 
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icale  a^hv- violet  with  a metallic  gloss  on  the 
crown  «tf  the  head.  The  feather#,  which  cover 
the  nostril*  ami  extend  halt-way  down  the  heuk, 
ane  loose  nnd  curved  upward.  Beneath  tt  i« 
ffiflch  more  beautiful.  The  scale-like  feathers 
ofibe  breast  are  margined  with  rich  metallic 
bine-green,  which  color  entirely  covers  the 
throat  and  sides  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  long 
pointed  plumes  which  spring  from  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  anil  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  wings.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
bird,  however,  and  one  altogether  unique  in  the 
vrtiok  Has*,  is  found  in  the  pair  of  long  narrow 
delicate  feathers  which  spring  from  each  wing 
do**  to  the  bend.  On  lifting  the  wing  coverts 
they  are  seen  to  arise  from  rwo  tubular  homy 
sheaths,  which  diverge  from  near  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  carpal  bones.  They  are  erectile. 


and  when  the  bird  is  excited  nre  spread  out  at 
right»angle$  to  the  wing  and  slightly  divergent. 
They  are  from  eix  to  six  and  n half  inches  long, 
the  upper  one  slightly  exceeding  the  lower. 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  eleven  inches. 
The  bill  is  homy-olive,  the  iris  deep  olive,  and 
the  feet  bright  orange. 

The  female  bird  \»  remarkably  plain,  being 
entirely  of  a.  dull  pale  earthy-brown,  with  only 
a slight  tinge  of  ashy-violet  on  the  head  to 
relieve  its  general  monotony ; and  the  young 
males  exactly  resemble  her. 

This  bird  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the 
forests,  and,  like  most  Paradise  Birds,  is  in 
constant,  motion — flying  from  branch  to  branch, 
clinging  to  the  twigs  and  even  to  the  smooth 
and  vertical  trunks  almost  as  easily  as  a wood- 
pecker. It  continually  utters  a harsh,  creaking 
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*umewfu*t  iftrvrwe&iftrs  that  of  j Guinea,  where  Vreirieriu  dowering  tw*.  es- 

i^tai  »f.^a  itmJ  tijfe  crv  of  j pecmily  Fugo-palm^  and  pamUtii.  »u<;k'tifg  ih? 

tutvxrtytti*.  The  mates at  short  mtvjrv&k ^ i found  nml  beneath  which  its  uftii*na(li 

ami  flatter  their  wings,  erect  the  Ic  10^  ( ^i^v?  4Jt*t  powerful  ioet  enable  it  tolling,  its 

are  very  rapul:  It  *ehlopf  nfct?  mote 
thiui  ft  k*w  moment*  ml  ifon#  tree,  uFiV  whicjb  it 
Stes  straight  mi',  and  with  gm*r  t'wifrm^  lo 
Jltimk.cf.  ; It  bd»  rt  Joitd  thrill  cry,  h>,  be  heard 
ft  teug  way,  com.isdftg  of  v*€aX  ,^ahtM  t^j»eatod 
live  Or ,-jrix  tinier  rftn  descending  *>:ftJvfibd  *tf 
jfioto  it  gfyneniHy  liie*  a%uyj.  The  molos 
at*  qhh*  votitiiry  ipi  ! tbqfo*  hubiu*  fthhiaugh,  jwr- 
}/ApK  ih»jy  a^ernhle  at  ceft^!0  times  like  iho 
rnie.  !V*rndb>fc  BitdK  All  the:  specimen;-  shot 
unit  i^eue.d  fev  tuy  existent  3ft.  AUt  rr*  Who  oh-, 
mined  thi*  fim  hi nl  d u ring  h »V  last  vov to 
Xdw  Gnijiea,  had  nothing  m theif  stomachs  hat 
ft  Iftpud,  probably  tin*  ntmr  of 

ihe  fitivteri?  on  which  tifry  fiM  boon  feeding. 
Thpy  feftt  both  fruit  sitd  in- 

aectaj  fia  h £{te  v iw&n  »vh ieii  I.siuy  ai  t ve.  o*j  hoard 
a Ihitvh . iw^J^r.  jke _ ^ottkinfttdi^.flLnd,  peprtu 
fruit  vomuon^jr.-  This  bird  fmtl  tiki  curious 
Iwbfr*  of  rcuting-.  fife  isom  tctifi  tim  tiilf  ipoiittiug 
ftrtkiAHy  upward-  Ft  died  cm  ihe  passage  to 
Batavia,  and  I somired  rhe.  body  and  formed.  * 
sheleiou.  which  show*  indisputably  that  it  is 
really  a Bird  c*f  Baradte,  The  longn^  T«<^ 
long  and  e^ctmbte,  but  flat  and  * little;  fibrous 
at  the  end.  exactly  like  the  true  I'o'r'.vrfttwm. 

I ft  the  ftfobd  of  ^alwAny  Urn  native*  mrtJh 
in  the  tercets ' dtt.tboy  •&*& $*« /de  quug  jiwe  of 
this  bird,  which  they  knowhv  Seeing  I u dung 
upon  the  ^undh  It  jb  generaii^  itt  a low1 
Imsltr  tree.  $£  tt&ht  d#  dimh  ,tr#i  rite  .tree,; 


mfljer  lungiuv  the  crown  of  the  bean!  darker 
rjoiei,  and  rlut  loiv^r  pa/U  td  th*?  h*»dr  rather 
thore  strongly  with  green. fv:;;''fh-U.hiAb<r 

only  X^nxwAxfe  Bird  yet  fonpO  the  Mol uocwj 
district  all  rJie  pthef«  being  confined  to  the 
Tapnftu  Islands  uwd  North  Au^truHft 
v We  n»;nv  come  to  the 

billed  Birds  erf  FuiuiUw,*1  w Vur.h,  as  before 
stated,  ought  rttvt  to  ftom  the 

f\'irtuiiw& ip  by  ^ ibturytriifhm  of  40y 
birds.  On?  of  the  must  -ft 

t be  u Twe-lvtvwired 

alba  of  Bhimenbivclu  bot  no^  iu  the 

genua  Se-ftwidt*  af  Le.*mu 

This  .bird  h about  hrtiluvt  Jtu*h#s%  Kmc,  of 
whldi  the  cqtr pressed  «jni  cnn*ed  b»i>ak  occttph^ 
two  irndies.  Th?  color  of  the  breast  and  upper 
surface  appears  at  first,  taght  nearly  black*  hut 
a ckwrti  ?.\4mifuuiOu  shows  th«t  no  |iurt  of  it  is 
devoid  of  ciilat;  and  by  holding  it  4ix  various 
lights  the  rich  and  globing  riae^  becoine 
Visible.  The  head,  cohered  ftdtjf  ihpri  relvety 
feathei^,  wldeh  adi  ante  on  the  dun  mu  eh  fitr- 
Thw  ilVan  on  the  tip|>er  part  of  the  beak,  is  of  a 
pnriibVh-hirrns^  color  y the  whole  of  the  bark 
end  shoulders  b rich  hroary-grwn^  while  the 
dosed  wings  and  t#U  are  of  ifo?  tqosl  brifliaut 
Tiidet-Vurtde;  sell  the  plritnugo  having  u delicate 
«ilfcy  gloss.  The  of  feathcirs  width  cover 
the  breast  if  really  almost  black,  with  faint 
g!p$$ar  of  groeir  nnd  [rurple,  but  their  outer 
edgw  are  matgiberl  witF#  glttienng  band?  of 
ememld-gTc  en.  The  tv  bole  Jur^rer  part  of  the 
t^uly  ik  rich  bfifly-yeJUofw;  Including  the  Juft  ijf 
plumas  which  ^ring  ffcvmi  tire  side®,  and  extend 
on  iugb.  und  u half  beyond  the  tail.  Wlieh 
?kiria  are  wxp*%d  K»  the  light  thuyellow  fades 
intaji  <bdl  w\nrot  fr<yxa  which  cinmnn^uf:^  it  de- 
rived A si  t Of  the  inner- 

moM  of  tii^Q  plniu#  on  lideh  side  hft^e  the 
midrib  idio  ^en  dcr  black  wtie.^  which 

hendftt^gh?'*U^  cm?  ecunW'lmt  back- 

ward  -fit  * 'iitd Ufos,  forming 
one  of  ihiitis  ehAt^olioun'  mrvf  fmVuttic  *rm& 
wam?a  iviift  which  ibis  group  nf  V»Cr»li»  uhuundA. 
Tlic  bill  H pvt  blhckr  and  t h n -feftit  Vtigh  t y clhny, 
Yua  frniiul^  ftith^ugh  not  quite  w plum  « 
brfd  tor  mme  other  presents  a*>ne  of 

'ihk  [a&x:  brirntnental  pbiinuge  of;  Xhft 

ifuik\  Tbit  lap  of  tire  htwul  find  ba>/k  *tf  the 
ne^k  or?  b1«?rk?  the  p»?t  of  tW  npt*«r  pim  rich 
tfiddt»h-bn;jwn  ^ &hQs  lha  tmder^  vrrrtM**  is  an*-. 

on  the 

brunet,  ?m<}  ilirongtiout  with  irarrow 

Uw^kffiii  w?iry  btifi\k*>  ^ ; ^ 
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pared  by  the  natives.  In  its  dark  velvety  plu- 
mage, glossed  with  bronze  and  purple,  it  resem- 
bles.the  Seleuddes  alba , but  it  bears  a magnifi- 
cent tail  more  than  two  feet  long,  glossed  on  the 
upper  surface  with  the  most  intense  opalescent 
blue.  Its  chief  ornament,  however,  consists  in 
the  group  of  broad  plumes  which  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  which  are  dilated  at 
the  extremity,  and  banded  with  the  most  vivid 
metallic  blue  and  green.  The  bill  is  long  and 
curved,  and  the  feet  black,  and  similar  to  those 
of  the  allied  forms.  The  total  length  of  this 
fine  bird  is  between  three  and  four  feet. 

This  splendid  bird  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  New  Guinea,  in  the  same  district  with  the 
“Superb”  and  the  “ Six  - shafted”  Paradise 
Birds,  and  I was  informed  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  ranges  near  the  coast.  I was  several 
times  assured  by  different  natives  that  this  bird 
makes  its  nest  in  a hole  under- ground,  or 
under  rocks,  always  choosing  a place  with 
two  apertures,  so  that  it  may  enter  at  one  and 
go  out  at  the  other.  This  is  very  unlike  what 
we  should  suppose  to  be  the  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  stoiy  orig- 
inated if  it  is  not  true ; and  all  travelers  know 
that  native  accounts  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
however  strange  they  may  seem,  almost  invari- 
ably turn  out  to  be  correct. 

The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird  (Epi- 
machus  magnificat  of  Cuvier)  is  now  generally 
placed  with  the  Australian  Rifle  birds  in  the 
genus  Ptiioris . Though  very  beautiful,  these 
birds  are  less  strikingly  decorated  with  acces- 
sory plumage  than  the  other  species  we  have 
been  describing,  their  chief  ornament  being  a 
more  or  less  developed  breast-plate  of  stiff  me- 
tallic green  feathers,  and  a small  tuft  of  some- 
what hairy  plumes  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 
The  back  and  wings  of  this  species  are  of  an 
intense  velvety  black,  faintly  glossed  in  certain 
lights  with  rich  purple.  The  two  broad  middle 
tail  feathers  are  opalescent  green-blue  with  a 
velvety  surface,  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  cov- 
ered with  feathers  resembling  scales  of  burn- 
ished steel.  A large  triangular  space  covering 
the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  is  densely  scaled 
with  feathers,  having  a steel-blue  or  green  Iub- 
tre,  and  a silky  feeL  This  is  edged  below  with 
a narrow  band  of  black,  followed  by  shiny 
bronzy-green,  below  which  the  body  is  covered 
with  hairy  feathers  of  a rich  claret  color,  deep- 
ening to  black  at  the  tail.  The  tufts  of  side 
plumes  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  true 
Birds  of  Paradise,  but  are  scanty,  about  as  long 
as  the  tail,  and  of  a black  color.  The  sides  of 
the  head  are  rich  violet,  and  velvety  feathers  ex- 
tend on  each  side  of  the  beak  over  the  nostrils. 

I obtained  at  Dorey  a young  male  of  this 
bird,  in  a state  of  plumage  which  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  adult  female,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
the  allied  species.  The  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail  are  rich  reddish-brown,  while  the 
under  surface  is  of  a pale  ashy  color,  closely 
barred  throughout  with  narrow  wavy  black 
bands.  There  is  also  a pale  banded  stripe  over 
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the  eye,  and  a long  dusky  stripe  from  the  gape 
down  each  side  of  the  neck.  This  bird  is  four- 
teen inches  long,  whereas  the  native  skins  of 
the  adult  male  are  only  about  ten  inches,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  the  tail  is  pushed  in,  so  as 
to  give  as  much  prominence  as  possible  to  the 
ornamental  plumage  of  the  breast. 

At  Cape  York,  in  North  Australia,  there  is  a 
closely  allied  species,  Ptiioris  Alberti,  the  female 
of  which  is  very  similar  to  the  young  male  bird 
here  described.  The  beautiful  Rifle  birds  of 
Australia,  which  much  resemble  these  Paradise 
Birds,  are  named  Ptiioris  paradiseus  and  Ptiioris 
Victorice.  The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  main  land  of  New 
Guinea,  and  is  less  rare  than  several  of  the  oth- 
er species. 

There  are  three  other  New  Guinea  birds 
which  are  by  some  authors  classed  with  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  which,  being  almost 
equally  remarkable  for  splendid  plumage,  de- 
serve to  be  noticed  here.  The  first  is  the 
“Paradise  Pie”  ( Astrapia  nigra  of  Lesson),  a 
bird  of  the  size  of  Paradisea  rubra,  but  with  a 
very  long  tail,  glossed  above  with  intense  vio- 
let. The  back  is  bronzy-black,  the  lower  parts 
green,  the  throat  and  neck  bordered  with  loose 
broad  feathers  of  an  intense  coppery  hue,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck  they  are  glit- 
tering emerald-green.  All  the  plumage  round 
the  head  is  lengthened  and  erectile,  and  w*hen 
spread  out  by  the  living  bird  must  have  an  ef- 
fect hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  true  Para- 
dise Birds.  The  bill  is  black  and  the  feet  yel- 
low. The  Astrapia  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  Paradisddce  and 
Ejrimachidce. 

There  is  an  allied  species,  having  a bare  ca- 
runculated  head,  which  has  been  called  Para - 
digalla  carunculaia . It  is  believed  to  inhabit, 
with  the  preceding,  the  mountainous  interior 
of  New  Guinea,  but  is  exceedingly  rare,  the 
only  known  specimen  being  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum. 

The  Paradise  Oriole  is  another  beautiful 
bird,  which  is  now  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Birds  of  Paradise;  It  has  been  named  Para- 
disea aurea  and  Oriolus  aureus  by  the  old  natu- 
ralists, and  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  same 
genus  as  the  Regent  Bird  of  Australia  ( Seri - 
cuius  cfirysocephalus ).  But  the  form  of  the  bill 
and  the  character  of  the  plumage  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  different  that  it  will  have  to  form  a 
distinct  genus.  This  bird  is  almost  entirely 
yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  the 
tail,  and  part  of  the  wings  and  back,  which  are 
black;  but  it  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a 
quantity  of  long  feathers  of  an  intense  glossy 
orange  color,  w'hich  cover  its  neck  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  almost  like  the  hackles  of 
a game-cock. 

This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the  main  land  of 
New  Guinea,  and  is  also  found  in  Sal watty,  but 
is  so  rare  that  I was  only  able  to  obtain  one  im- 
perfect native  skin,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  its  habits. 
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I will  now  give  a list  of  all  the  Birds  of  Para- 
dise yet  known,  with  the  places  they  are  believed 
to  inhabit. 

1.  Paradises  apoda '(The  Great  Paradise  Bird). 
Aru  Islands. 

2.  Paradises  papuana  (The  Lesser  Paradise  Bird). 
New  Guinea,  Mysol,  Jobie. 

3.  Paradisea  rubra  (The  Bed  Paradise  Bird).  Wal- 
giou. 

4.  Cicinnnms  regins  (The  King  Paradise  Bird). 
New  Guinea,  Aru  Islands,  Mysol,  Salwatty. 

6.  Diphyllodes  epeciosa  (The  Magnificent).  New 
Guinea,  Mysol,  Salwatty. 

6.  Diphyllodes  Wilsoni  (The  Red  Magnificent). 
Waigiou. 

T.  Lophorina  atra  (The  Superb).  New  Guinea. 

8.  Parotia  sexpennis  (The  Golden  Paradise  Bird). 
New  Guinea. 

9.  Semioptera  Wallace!  (The  Standard  Wing).  Bat- 
chian,  Gilolo. 

10.  Epimachus  magnua  (The  Long-tailed  Paradise 
Bird).  New  Guinea. 

11.  Seleucides  alba  (The  Twelve -wired  Paradise 
Bird).  New  Guinea,  Salwatty. 

12.  Ptiloris  magnifies  (The  Scale-breasted  Paradise 
Bird).  New  Guinea. 

13.  Ptiloris  Alberti  (Prince  Albert's  Paradise  Bird). 
North  Australia. 

14.  Ptiloris  paradisea  (The  Rifle  Bird).  East  Aus- 
tralia. 

15.  Ptiloris  Victor!®  (The  Victorian  Rifle  Bird). 
Northeast  Australia. 

1C.  Astrapia  nigra  (The  Paradise  Pie).  New  Gui- 
nea. 

IT.  Paradigaila  carnncolata  (The  Camncolated  Par- 
adise Pie).  New  Guinea. 

18.  (?)  Sericulns  aureus  (The  Paradise  Oriole).  New 
Guinea,  Salwatty. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  of  the  eighteen  spe- 
cies which  seem  to  deserve  a place  among  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  eleven  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  eight  of  which 
are  entirely  confined  to  it  and  the  hardly  sepa- 
rated island  of  Salwatty.  But  if  we  consider 
those  islands  which  are  now  united  to  New 
Guinea  by  a shallow  sea  to  really  form  a part 
of  it,  wc  shall  find  that  fourteen  of  the  Paradise 
Birds  belong  to  that  country,  while  three  in- 
habit the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  one  the  Moluccas.  All  the  more 
extraordinary  and  magnificent  species  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  confined  to  the  Papuan  region. 

Although  I devoted  so  much  time  to  a search 
after  these  wonderful  birds,  I only  succeeded 
myself  in  obtaining  five  species  during  a resi- 
dence of  many  months  in  the  Aru  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  and  Waigiou.  Mr.  Allen’s  voyage  to 
Mysol  did  not  procure  a single  additional  spe- 
cies, but  we  both  heard  of  a place  called  Sorong, 
on  the  main  land  of  New  Guinea,  near  Salwatty, 
where  we  were  told  that  all  the  kinds  we  de- 
sired could  be  obtained.  We  therefore  de- 
termined that  he  should  visit  this  place,  and 
endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  among 
the  natives,  who  actually  shoot  and  skin  the 
Birds  of  Paradise.  He  went  in  the  small  prau 
I had  fitted  up  at  Goram,  and  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  Resident  at  Ternate,  a 
lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  were  sent  by  the 
Sultan  of  Tidore  to  accompany  and  protect  him, 
and  to  assist  him  in  getting  men  and  in  visiting 
the  interior. 


Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  Mr.  Allen 
met  with  difficulties  in  this  voyage  which  wc  had 
neither  of  us  encountered  before.  To  under- 
stand these  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the 
Birds  of  Paradise  are  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  are  the  monopoly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coast 
villages,  who  obtain  them  at  a low  rate  from 
the  mountaineers  and  sell  them  to  the  Bugis 
traders.  A portion  is  also  paid  every  year  as 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The  natives 
are  therefore  very  jealous  of  a stranger,  espe- 
cially a European,  interfering  in  their  trade, 
and  above  all  of  going  into  the  interior  to  deal 
with  the  mountaineers  themselves.  They  of 
course  think  he  will  raise  the  prices  in  the  in- 
terior, and  lessen  the  supply  on  the  coast,  great- 
ly to  their  disadvantage;  they  also  think  their 
tribute  will  be  raised  if  a European  takes  back 
a quantity  of  the  rare  sorts ; and  they  have  be- 
sides a vague  and  very  natural  dread  of  some 
ulterior  object  in  a white  mans  coming,  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense,  to  their  country  only 
to  get  Birds  of  Paradise,  of  which  they  know 
he  can  buy  plenty  (of  the  common  yellow  ones 
which  alone  they  value)  at  Ternate,  Macassar, 
or  Singapore. 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Mr.  Allen  ar- 
rived at  Sorong,  and  explained  his  intention  of 
going  to  seek  Birds  of  Paradise  in  the  interior, 
innumerable  objections  were  raised.  He  was 
told  it  was  three  or  four  days*  journey  over 
swamps  and  mountains ; that  the  mountaineers 
were  savages  and  cannibals,  who  would  cer- 
tainly kill  him ; and,  lastly,  that  not  & man  in 
the  village  could  be  found  who  dare  go  with 
him.  After  some  days  spent  in  these  discus- 
sions, as  he  still  persisted  in  making  the  attempt, 
and  showed  them  his  authority  from  the  Sultan 
of  Tidore  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  receive 
every  assistance,  they  at  length  provided  him 
with  a boat  to  go  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
up  a river;  at  the  same  time,  however,  they 
sent  private  orders  to  the  interior  villages  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  any  provisions,  so  ns  to  compel  him 
to  return.  On  arriving  at  the  village  where  they 
were  to  leave  the  river  and  strike  inland  the 
coast  people  returned,  leaving  Mr.  Allen  to  get 
on  as  he  could.  Here  he  called  on  the  Tidore 
lieutenant  to  assist  him,  and  procure  men  as 
guides  and  to  carry  his  baggage  to  the  villages 
of  the  mountaineers.  This,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  done.  A quarrel  took  place,  and  the 
natives,  refusing  to  obey  the  imperious  orders 
of  the  lieutenant,  got  out  their  knives  and  spears 
to  attack  him  and  his  soldiers ; and  Mr.  Allen 
himself  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect<those 
who  had  come  to  guard  him.  The  respect  due 
to  a white  man,  and  the  timely  distribution  of 
a few  presents,  prevailed  ; and,  on  showing  the 
knives,  hatchets,  and  beads  he  was  willing  to 
give  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  peace  was 
restored,  and  the  next  day,  traveling  over  a 
frightfully  rugged  country,  they  reached  the 
villages  of  the  mountaineers.  Here  Mr.  Allen 
remained  a month  without  any  interpreter 
through  whom  he  could  understand  a word  or 
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communicate  a want.  However,  by  signs  and 
presents  and  a pretty  liberal  barter,  ho  got  on 
very  well,  some  of  them  accompanying  him  ev- 
ery day  in  the  forest  to  shoot,  and  receiving  a 
small  present  when  he  was  successful. 

In  the  grand  matter  of  the  Paradise  Birds, 
however,  little  was  done.  Only  one  additional 
species  was  found,  the  Stleuddes  alba , of  which 
he  had  already  obtained  a specimen  in  Salwat- 
ty ; but  he  learned  that  the  other  kinds,  of  which 
he  showed  them  drawings,  were  found  two  or 
three  days’  journey  farther  in  the  interior. 
When  I sent  my  men  from  Dorey  to  Amber- 
baki,  they  heard  exactly  the  same  story — that 
the  rarer  sorts  were  only  found  several  days’ 
journey  in  the  interior,  among  rugged  mount- 
ains, and  that  the  skins  were  prepared  by  sav- 
age tribes  who  had  never  even  been  seen  by  any 
of  the  coast  people. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  taken  precautions 
that  these  her  choicest  treasures  should  not  be 
made  too  common,  and  thus  be  undervalued. 
This  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  exposed 
to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
rugged  and  harborless.  The  country  is  all 
rocky  and  mountainous,  covered  every  where 
with  dense  forests,  offering  in  its  swamps  and 
precipices  and  serrated  ridges  an  almost  impass- 
able barrier  to  the  unknown  interior;  and  the 
people  are  dangerous  savages,  in  the  very  low- 
est stage  of  barbarism.  In  such  a country,  and 
among  such  a people,  are  found  these  wonder- 
ful productions  of  Nature,  the  Birds  of  Para- 
dise, whose  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  color 
and  strange  developments  of  plumage  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  intellectual 
of  mankind,  and  to  fnrnish  inexhaustible  ma- 
terials for  study  to  the  naturalist,  and  for  spec* 
illation  to  the  philosopher.  • 

Thus  ended  my  search  after  these  beautiful 
birds.  Five  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the 
district  they  inhabit,  each  occupying  in  its  prep- 
aration and  execution  the  larger  part  of  a year, 
produced  me  only  five  species  out  of  the  four- 
teen known  to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea  district} 
The  kinds  obtained  are  those  that  inhabit  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  its  islands,  the  re- 
mainder seeming  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
central  mountain  ranges  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula; and  our  researches  at  Dorey  and  Amber- 
baki,  near  one  end  of  this  peninsula,  and  at  Sal- 
watty  and  Sorong,  near  the  other,  enable  me  to 
decide  with  some  certainty  on  the  native  country 
of  these  rare  and  lovely  birds,  good  specimens 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe. 


A NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

“ T UNDERSTAND  that  it  is  a common  fail- 
A ing  of  mothers  to  be  jealous  of  their  daugh- 
ters-in-law,” lisped  Mr.  Sydney  Grayson,  but- 
tering his  remark  on  one  side  with  a smile  and 
on  the  other  with  a bow. 

Conscious  that  he  had  risen  to  his  full  intel- 
lectual height  to  say  this,  remembering  that  he 


had  never  before  been  so  original  and  profound, 
a sublime  tremor  of  self-respect  ran  in  chills 
down  his  back,  and  the  bow  which  he  made 
was  partly  to  himself. 

The  moment  and  the  environment  called  for 
grandeur  of  mental  action.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  was  voyaging  beyond  sight  of 
land  without  being  too  sea-sick  to  properly  ap- 
preciate the  fact.  Under  his  polished  boots 
was  a bark  with  the  Oriental  title  of  Osman! iy 
hailing  from  New  York,  or,  as  Mr.  Grayson  de- 
lighted to  call  it, 44  the  Metropolis  of  the  West- 
ern World,”  and  bound  for  Smyrna,  a city  which, 
os  he  frequently  stated,  lay  in  44  the  Land  of  the 
East,  the  clime  of  the  Sun.”  Above  him  were 
bellying  sails,  glorious,  unearthly,  ghostly  in 
the  transforming  effulgence  of  moonlight ; and 
around  him  was  a sparkling  expanse  which  he 
was  graciously  pleased  to  flatter  as  “the  il- 
limitable ocean.” 

44  I have  often  noted  that  peculiarity  in  mo- 
thers,” continued  Mr.  Grayson.  44 1 venture  to 
believe  that  I can  understand  Mrs.  Gordon's 
feelings  perfectly.  She  has  an  only  son,  and 
she  want?  to  monopolize  him.  She  is  jealous 
of  her  son’s  wife.  And  I must  admit,”  he 
smiled  and  puckered,  44  that  she  has  a danger- 
ous rival.  If  I were  your  respected  mother-in- 
law  I should  die  of  despair.  Really  now,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  I think  I should.” 

The  person  with  whom  he  thus  discoursed — 
like  the  majority  of  persons  with  whom  this  old 
beau  had  spent  his  life  in  discoursing — was  a 
young  lady.  Harriet  Gordon,  the  wife  of 
George  Gedney  Gordon,  always  sufficiently  pret- 
ty, was  just  now  strikingly  beautiful.  Her  com- 
plexion dazzled  ; it  did  not  SQcm  earthly,  and, 
indeed,  altogether  earthly  it  was  not ; some- 
thing of  its  purity  and  glory  descended  from 
the  heavens  ; she  was  transfigured  by  glamour 
of  moonlight. 

4 4 Yes,  she  has  got  him,  ” continued  Hattie  Gor- 
don, failing  to  notice  the  compliment  of  Grayson, 
and  glancing  backward  at  a couple  who  sat  lean- 
ing against  the  taffrail.  44  She  has  carried  him 
off ; she  has  got  him  all  to  herself;  she  has  cut 
me  out.  I presume  she  is  perfectly  happy.” 

44  It  would  be  a pity  to  disturb  her  innocent 
pleasure,”  suggested  the  veteran  beau,  who  en- 
joyed walking  a moonlit  deck  with  a pretty 
woman. 

44 1 don’t  understand  it,”  persisted  Hattie. 
44  Why  should  a mother  be  jealous  of  her  son’s 
wife  ? Can’t  she  remember  that  I belong  to 
him — that  I am  part  of  him  ? It  is  my  place 
by  his  side,  I suppose.  But  if  she  finds  us  to- 
gether she  fairly  glowers.” 

Here  she  stopped  her  tirade  and  burst  into  a 
gay  little  laugh. 

44  Very  amusing,”  bowed  Syd  Grayson.  44  You 
put  a very  absurd  and  amusing  light  upon  the 
— the  circumstances.” 

44 1 was  thinking  of  this,”  she  explained. 
44  Imagine  a marriage : somebody  steps  forward 
and  says,  4 1 forbid  the  bans ; the  gentleman 
has  a mother  living ! * ” 
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The  point  was  too  tine  and  too  tersely  put 
for  Grayson  to  see  it ; bat  he  bowed,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  smiled  appreciatively,  as  he  had 
learned  to  do. 

Hattie  Gordon  now  changed  the  subject,  re- 
membering that  this  talking  to  strangers  about 
her  intimate  affairs  was  one  of  her  habitual 
faults,  and  one  of  the  things  for  which  her  hus- 
band most  frequently  reproved  her.  Undoubt- 
edly he  was  partly  to  blame  for  it : he  had  not 
sufficient  sympathy  for  her,  and  did  not  call 
out  her  confidences ; moreover,  he  had  allowed 
his  mother  to  step  in  between  her  and  himself. 
But  notwithstanding  these  excuses,  she -felt  that 
she  was  wrong  in  laying  open  family  matters 
to  even  so  old  a gentleman  as  Mr.  Grayson, 
and  she  turned  the  conversation  upon  other 
topics. 

For  Sydney  Grayson  was  not  a young  gen- 
tleman. Even  by  moonlight  you  could  see 
that  he  had  been  obliging  enough  to  live  for 
fifty  years  on  earth,  and  that,  while  performing 
this  good  office  toward  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
had  not  been  incessantly  respected  by  the  fin- 
gers of  time.  His  long,  waving  hair„originally 
jet  black,  was  streaked  with  silver.  A small 
semicircle  of  white  on  either  cheek  stained  the 
unity  of  his  otherwise  ebony  whiskers  and  beard. 
His  high,  narrow  forehead  seemed  still  narrower 
in  consequence  of  the  hollowness  of  his  bare  and 
veined  temples ; and  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
puckered  with  wrinkles  which  had  once  been 
smiles  and  dimples,  was  also  narrow,  even  to 
weakness.  His  aquiline  nose  would  have  been 
handsome  had  it  not  been  ground  too  fine  on 
the  grindstone  of  years.  His  mouth  was  thin- 
lipped and  feeble,  and  his  chin  was  at  once  too 
small  and  too  pointed.  His  form  w*as  that  of  a 
tall  and  slender  skeleton,  slightly  deformed  by 
a stoop  in  the  narrow  shoulders,  yet  not  deficient 
in  grace  of  port  and  movement.  A coffee-col- 
ored complexion,  which  complained  of  dyspep- 
sia, and  still  more  of  malaria,  hinted  that  he 
was  a Southerner ; and  his  elaborate  polish  of 
manner  and  courtliness  of  voice  and  affluence 
of  compliment  confirmed  the  flattering  suspi- 
cion. 

The  promenade  continued.  Syd  Grayson  re- 
hearsed anew  that  inane,  pointless  courtship 
which  he  had  already  inflicted  upon  more  than 
one.  Mrs.  Gordon  slyly  and  smilingly  chaffed 
him,  as  he  had  been  chaffed  unnumbered  times 
before.  He  talked,  flattered,  simpered,  and 
bowed  merely  to  gratify  his  antiquated  vanity. 
She,  even  while  she  laughed  at  him,  was  not 
interested  by  him ; she  was  thinking  of  the  re- 
serve of  her  husband  and  the  unfriendliness  of 
his  mother.  They  two  made  her  life  thorny — 
the  man  not  meaning  it,  the  woman  intention- 
ally. 

At  every  turn  in  her  walk  she  glanced  un- 
easily and  anxiously  at  the  couple.  Why  did 
they  sit  there,  always  silent  or  whispering,  like 
conspirators?  Why  did  they  not  join  her  in 
her  promenade,  or  beckon  her  to  join  them  in 
♦*'eir  conference  ? She  would  have  been  glad 


to  drop  the  old  beau;  it  would  almost  have 
pleased  her  to  see  him  tumble  overboard ; she 
half  hated  him  because  he  helped  to  keep  her 
apart  from  her  husband.  At  the  same  time 
she  would  not  go  to  George  until  he  would  sig- 
nify in  some  way  his  desire  to  have  her  near 
him.  Long  enough  had  she  shivered  under  in- 
difference ; at  last  it  was  time  to  show  that  she 
could  endure  to  be  left  alone.  So  Hattie  Gor- 
don stubbornly  remained  in  that  solitude  which 
was  implied  in  a tete-a-t£te  with  grinning,  lisp- 
ing, shallow  Syd  Grayson. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  husband  and  the 
mother-in-law*.  They  are  side  by  side,  upon  two 
camp-stools,  leaning  against  the  after-bulwark ; 
they  are  engaged  in  monotoned,  gesturcless,  but 
earnest  conversation ; the  mother’s  hand  rests 
upon  the  son’s  arm.  You  can  see  in  their  faces 
that  life  with  them  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  a painfully  serious  matter.  Neither  ever 
jokes ; neither  is  capable  of  joking,  scarcely  of 
laughing.  Not  the  slightest  gleam  of  humor 
ever  radiates  from  their  souls  to  lighten  the  so- 
lemnity of  events  and  surroundings.  They  are 
the  sort  of  people  who  can  not  perceive  the  fun 
of  an  accident  or  the  ludicrousness  of  a bore. 

Not  that  they  are  melancholic ; not  that  they 
are  shrouded  by  religious  asceticism ; but  they 
are  gravely  and  even  grimly  in  earnest.  They 
were  born  to  be  Puritans,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  fruited  into  full  Puritanism  had 
they  been  New  Englanders  instead  of  Virgin- 
ians. 

“ I think  I have  cause  now  to  hope  that  my 
life  w ill  not  be  wholly  in  vain,”  George  Gordon 
was  saying.  “I  can  not  but  think  that  within 
two  years’  time  I shall  be  well  grounded  in  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  Greek.  1 shall  set 
hard  to  work  as  soon  as  w*e  reach  Athens. 

You  mustn’t  expect  me  to  run  about  the  Orient 
with  you.  Smyrna  we  shall  see  on  the  way. 

Then  if  you  want  to  visit  Constantinople  you 
can  run  up  there  with  Hattie  under  the  care 
of  some  of  our  traveling  countrymen.  You 
and  Hattie  w'on’t  mind  being  left  alone  a good 
deal,  I hope.  I must  Btudy  with  all  iny  might.” 

“I  shall  not  mind  it,  for  your  sake,”  replied 
the  mother.  “ As  for  Hattie,  she  must  learn 
to  bear  it.  If  I can,  she  can.” 

There  was  a slightly  unpleasant  tone  of  in- 
sinuation in  the  closing  phrase.  Satirical  it 
was  not ; satire  was  too  much  like  a joke  for 
this  woman  to  be  capable  of  it ; her  meaning 
was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a direct  scoff.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  say,  Your  wife  is 
not  wrapped  up  in  you  as  I am,  and  she  will 
easily  learn  to  dispense  with  your  society. 

Without  noticing  the  ugly  hint,  or  without 
caring  to  remark  upon  it,  George  continued  to 
talk  of  his  future. 

“ I shall  be  well  fitted  for  my  professorship. 

I shall  be  the  first  Professor  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  to  possess  a speaking  knowledge 
of  Greek.  If  I am  not  unreasonably  confident, 

I shall  be  valuable  to  my  Alma  Mater.  That 
will  be  the  acme  of  my  ambition.  If  I can 
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only  cam  the  consciousness  of  filling  that  chair 
worthily,  it  seems  to  me  that  I shall  die  happy. 
It  will  not  have  been  a misspent  life." 

“No,  George,”  returned  the  mother,  eager- 
ly. “ It  will  be  a noble  life.  You  don’t  know 
how  proud  I shall  be  of  you.” 

A mother  is  so  much  more  sympathetic  than 
any  other  being ; she  is  so  much  more  sympa- 
thetic even  than  the  most  loving  of  wives ! She 
hopes,  she  confides,  she  believes  with  the  in- 
comparable earnestness  of  an  affection  which 
for  itself  demands  nothing  but  affection.  She 
enters  fervidly  into  every  plan  of  her  boy ; «he 
is  joyfully  convinced  that  he  will  succeed; 
much*  more  than  that,  she  is  sure  that  he  has 
succeeded ; she  is  content  with  him.  If  he 
seems  to  fail  she  does  not  blame  him ; he,  her 
loved  one,  can  not  be  in  fault;  she  suspects 
some  envious  human  enemy;  or  she  brings 
in  providence  guilty.  She  is  always  encour- 
aging ; he  shall  have  every  opportunity  to  try 
fortune  anew;  the  next  time  he  will  triumph. 
For  his  sake  she  is  willing  to  endure  poverty, 
the  lack  of  those  superfluities  which  are  wo- 
man's necessities,  the  neglect  of  that  society 
whose  favor  was  once  her  breath  of  life.  A 
wife  may  care  for  such  trials ; a mother  counts 
them  as  feathers.  In  her  youth  she  may  have 
been  selfish,  demanding  her  own  way  and 
pleasure ; but  now-,  in  presence  of  her  strug- 
gling son,  all  that  is  over ; the  only  way  which 
she  desires  is  his. 

“ I am  exceedingly  grateful,  mother,  for  your 
sympathy,”  said  George  Gordon.  44  It  encour- 
ages me  more  than  I can  tell  you.  It  is  so 
hard  to  do  any  thing  worthy ! A man  has  to 
work  so  many  years  before  he  can  accomplish 
any  thing!  AJ1  that  time  the  masses  of  his 
fellow  - creatures  do  not  believe  in  him.  He 
feels  slighted.  He  seems  to  be  put  aside.  At 
times  he  is  discouraged.  Then  to  have  one 
sympathetic  and  constant  friend,  some  one  al- 
ways ready  to  say  a cheering  word,  it  is  really 
priceless.  Mother,  I can  never  repay  my  obli-  ; 
Rations  to  yon.  ” 

“ Yes  you  can,  George,  and  you  will.  When 
you  have  become  what  you  want  to  be,  and 
what  you  are  sure  to  be,  I shall  be  paid.  I 
hare  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  ” 

Let  us  look  a little  more  closely  at  these  two 
earnest  people.  George  Gordon,  at  this  time 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  is  one  of  the  gravest 
of  men,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  excitable.  His 
intensely  black  eyes  are  at  once  cold  and  fiery, 
at  once  solemn  and  passionate.  All  through 
his  sallow,  contracted,  hatchet  face,  in  the  hol- 
lowness of  his  cheeks,'  in  the  thinness  of  his  flex- 
ible lips,  in  the  muscles  which  play  visibly  over 
his  jaws,  in  the  wrinkles  which  cross  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  and  mouth,  you  can  read  a 
wearying  and  yet  tireless  earnestness.  He  con- 
verses in  a slow,  measured  monotone  which,  in 
spite  of  him,  emphasizes  every  word.  He 
makes  no  gestures,  except  that  now  and  then 
he  clutches  his  right  hand  spasmodically,  or 
closes  his  eyes  slowly,  like  one  who  strives  for 


patience  under  pain.  All  his  life  he  has  been 
struggling  to  repress  his  nervousness ; even  in 
his  childhood  he  was  engaged  in  this  woeful  con- 
flict ; no  youth,  no  years  of  gamesomeness,  no 
kittenhood. 

Larger  than  he,  as  mnch  above  the  average 
size  of  her  sex  as  he  is  below  that  of  his,  his 
mother  is  a nobly-fashioned  woman  with  a su- 
perb air.  But,  in  spite  of  this  generous  phy- 
sique and  the  softening  effect  of  a blonde  com- 
plexion, she  is  like  him  in  gravity  and  repres- 
sion, like  him  in  eagerness.  In  her  fixed,  clear 
gray  eye  you  can  perceive  that  she  desires  what 
she  desires  with  all  her  might,  and  that  she  is 
stonily  indifferent  to  all  else.  No  light  side- 
glances  at  life ; no  sensibility  to  temporary  in- 
terests and  passing  enjoyments ; one  object  in 
view,  and  that  passionately.  For  years  back, 
as  we  have  already  divined,  the  sole  purpose  of 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  existence  has  been  the  success, 
the  happiness,  the  glory  of  her  son. 

“I  wish  Hattie  felt  more  of  your  interest  in 
my  projects,”  said  the  young  husband,  some- 
what mournfully.  “I  suppose,  however,  that 
she  can  not.  To  a person  brought  up  in  so 
large  a city  as  Philadelphia  it  can  not  seem 
much  to  be  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. I don't  blame  her.” 

“I  do,**  cried  Mrs.  Gordon,  so  loudly  that 
her  son  started  and  glanced  at  his  wife. 

41  What  right  has  a woman  to  be  indifferent 
to  what  concerns  her  husband?'1  pursued  the 
mother. 

George  was  disposed  not  to  reply ; for  this 
matter  of  Hattie's  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
pursuits  had  long  been  a sore  one  to  him,  and 
he  dreaded  to  talk  of  it  lest  he  should  go  on  to 
brood  over  it  and  his  heart  should  fester  more 
deeply.  But,  after  a moment  of  hesitation,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  defend  his  wife,  not  so 
much  against  his  mother’s  words  as  against  his 
own  thonghts. 

44 1 suppose  that  in  the  North,”  he  said, 44  wo- 
men are  less  absorbed  in  the  family  life  than 
they  are  with  us.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  philosophical.  She 
could  see  that  a general  law  might  include,  but 
not  that  it  might  excuse,  an  individual;  she 
was  not  the  kind  ofperson  to  pardon  a man  for 
being  a Turk  because  he  was  born  in  Constan- 
tinople. Moreover,  one  of  Hattie’s  chiefest 
sins,  in  her  eyes,  was  her  Northern  origin. 
When  she  replied,  44  George,  I warned  )*ou  not 
to  marry  a Yankee,”  she  meant  to  be  severe, 
although  she  did  not  met^i  to  be  malignant. 

The  truth  is  that  this  woman  was  not  only 
greedy  of  her  son’s  affection,  but  also  of  domes- 
tic power.  Excessively  proud  of  the  name  of 
Gordon,  and  holding  that  to  be  mistress  of  a 
Gordon  household  was  a high  title  to  human 
reverence,  she  had  received  her  daughter-in- 
law  into  the  family  mansion  with  a spasm  of 
jealousy.  When  she  had  resigned  to  her  the 
head  of  the  table  she  had  felt  like  a queen  forced 
to  abdicate  by  a rival. 

Soon  there  were  misunderstandings : the  new- 
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comer  wished  to  introduce  Northern  fashions 
and  elegancies ; the  old  Virginian  matron  re- 
sisted the  innovations ; they  were  useless,  un- 
becoming, extravagant.  The  wife  was  aston- 
ished and  hurt  by  this  opposition  to  her  pretty 
little  projects  of  decoration.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  a frankness,  an  energy,  almost  a 
brutality  of  criticism  which  was  excessively  irri- 
tating to  a girl  who  had  expected  to  please  en- 
tirely and  easily.  The  differences  between  the 
two  shortly  developed  into  a covert  warfare. 

We  know  the  general  fashion  of  feminine 
hostilities — the  mock  admiration,  the  satirical 
glances,  the  little  digs.  The  elder  lady  soon 
found  that  she  was  no  match  in  this  fencing  for 
a girl  who  had  learned  to  handle  her  rapier 
in  the  salU  cTarmes  of  city  society.  She  was 
wounded  without  knowing  how,  and  made 
wretched  even  in  her  victories.  But  she  had 
one  strong  buckler : she  loved  her  son  with  un- 
alterable fervor ; nothing  could  drive  her  from 
his  side.  The  wife  might  agree  with  him  or 
disagree  with  him,  but  the  mother  always  held 
his  opinion  and  shared  his  feelings.  The  re- 
sult of  this  constancy  w*as  that  she  finally  made 
him  her  ally,  and  through  him  governed  the 
family. 

A snd  triumph  in  itself,  it  w*as  the  more  sad 
because  she  did  not  forgive  her  defeated  rival. 
At  every  favorable  moment  George’s  ears  were 
filled  with  whisperings  of  Hattie’s  extravagance, 
Hattie’s  levity  of  behavior,  and  even  Hattie’s 
coquetry.  Mrs.  Gordon’s  dislike  of  her  son’s 
wife  had  become,  as  it  were,  a part  of  her  affec- 
tion for  her  son.  She  pitied  him  because  he 
had  bound  himself  to  a girl  so  unworthy  of 
him ; a girl  who  did  not  sympathize  in  his  as- 
pirations and  constantly  prophesy  his  success ; 
who  did  not  see  that  he  always  had  his  favorite 
dishes  for  dinner;  who  did  not  strictly  attend 
to  the  buttons  on  his  shirts  ; who  made  herself 
agreeable  to  other  gentlemen.  The  mother-in- 
law’s  hate  was  bitter  just  in  proportion  as  the 
mother’s  love  was  ardent. 

When  George  Gordon  decided  to  study 
Greek  at  Athens  his  wife  hoped  to  have  him 
at  last  to  herself.  But  the  mother  was  not 
capable  of  being  left  behind ; with  an  aching 
heart  she  packed  trunks  which  had  reposed  for 
thirty  years ; with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  closed 
the  revered  family  mansion.  She  had  her  rea- 
sons for  accompanying  the  young  couple : “You 
will  spend  twice  your  income,”  she  said,  “if  I 
am  not  with  you.”  Hattie’s  extravagance  was 
an  arm  which  Mrs.  Gordon  seldom  let  go  out 
of  her  hand  for  a day  together. 

And  when  Mr.  Sydney  Grayson  seized*  the 
opportunity  of  voyaging  for  his  health  in  pleas- 
ant company,  this  merciless  mother  felt  herself 
justified  in  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  one  to  matronize  Hattie.  “ She  has 
such  flighty  city  ways,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
George,  that  she  might  lead  that  old  beau  to 
make  a fool  of  himself.” 

So  here  they  were,  as  we  have  found  them, 
the  wife  left  to  walk  the  deck  with  Grayson,  and 


the  husband  sitting,  so  to  speak,  in  the  lap  of 
the  mother. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Gordon  had 
dared  to  utter  the  cruel  words,  “George,  I 
warned  you  not  to  marry  a Yankee.” 

“They  don’t  value  domestic  life,”  she  con- 
tinued, rapidly.  “ You  have  just  said  it,  George, 
and  it  is  true.  They  don’t  give  up  the  w'orld 
for  their  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  flirts. 

You  can  judge  for  yourself,  George.  Just  look 
at  Hattie  giggling  and  chattering  with  Syd 
Grayson,  instead  of  sitting  w ith  us.  She  finds 
it  very  dull  to  talk  about  your  professorship  and 
your  studies.  But  she  doesn’t  find  that  silly 
old  gallant  dull.” 

George  did  not  remonstrate  with  his  mother 
for  criticising  his  wife.  He  had  formerly  re- 
monstrated, but  it  had  done  little  good,  and 
he  had  stopped.  In  fact,  he  had  come  to  take 
sides  against  Hattie,  and  to  judge  her  with  se- 
verity. Just  now,  too,  he  was  specially  vexed 
with  her,  not  because  she  promenaded  with 
Syd  Grayson,  but  because  she  did  not  sit  with 
her  household.  His  feeling  was  that,  being  a 
Gordon,  she  ought  to  stay  with  Gordons  and 
talk  about  Gordon  affairs;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  when  she  did  not  do  this  she  was  in  a 
manner  unfaithful  to  the  oath  which  she  had 
taken  at  the  altar. 

“I  doubt  whether  she  would  come  to  us  if 
you  should  ask  her,”  continued  Mrs.  Gordon. 

The  hot  blood  boiled  in  George’s  heart ; he 
raised  his  head  and  called  loudly,  “Hattie!” 

The  sharp  tone  struck  a spark  of  anger  in  the 
young  wife,  and  her  hand  trembled  on  her  com- 
panion’s arm. 

“ I will  come  presently,”  she  replied.  “Mr. 

Grayson  if  telling  me  a stoiy.” 

“What  did  I say,  George?”  was  the  venom- 
ous whisper  of  the  mother. 

“ She  will  be  here  directly,”  replied  the  young 
man,  sullenly.  There  was  a moment  of  silence, 
during  which  George  struggled  to  recover  his 
self-possession,  and  sought  to  reprove  himself 
for  his  childish  outcry  of  authority.  When  his 
wrifc  at  last  approached  him  and  detached  her- 
self from  the  arm  of  Grayson,  he  rose  and  of- 
fered her  his  seat,  saying  calmly,  “ I ain  afraid 
that  you  will  tire  yourself  writh  walking.” 

“Thank  von,”  replied  Hattie,  taking  the 
camp-stool.  “I  am  tired.” 

“I  owe  you  a thousand  apologies,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don,” simpered  Grayson.  “ Really,  it  distresses 
me  beyond  measure  to  think  that  I have  fa- 
tigued you.” 

“Oh,  I am  not  tired  of  you,  Mr.  Grayson,” 
laughed  Hattie.  “But  walking  on  this  un- 
steady footing  does  wrcary  one.” 

For  a minute  or  two  both  the  men  were  full 
of  attentions  for  the  young  lady.  George  wished 
to  offer  amends  for  the  sharp  tone  which  he  had 
sent  after  her,  while  the  old  bachelor,  glowing 
w ith  the  thought  that  he  had  made  a husband’s 
eyes  green,  was  anxious  to  pursue  his  gay  vic- 
tory. The  cider  Mrs.  Gordon  trembled  inward- 
ly with  jealousy  and  aversion.  Not  only  did  it 
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annoy  her  horribly  to  see  George  address  Hat- 
tie with  tenderness,  but  she  disliked  the  girl  to 
that  extent  that  she  could  not  well  bear  to  sit 
near  her.  Presently  she  rose  and  said,  “ The 
air  is  too  chilly  for  me,  and  I shall  retire.” 

“Allow  me,”  cried  Syd  Grayson,  the  inde- 
fatigable gallant,  sliding  up  with  protruded  arm. 
“ Do  me  the  honor.  I could  not  think  of  let- 
ting you  go  down  those  stairs  unassisted,  Mrs. 

‘ Gordon.” 

The  moment  George 'was  left  alone  with  his 
wife  he  quivered  with  an  unwise  impulse  to 
call  her  to  account,  he  scarcely  knew  for  what. 
He  was  in  that  irritable  state  of  mind  which 
determines  a man  to  have  a grievance  and  to 
avenge  it. 

“ I hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  walk  with 
Mr.  Grayson,”  he  said. 

She  was  accustomed  to  be  reproved  by  him, 
and  understanding  that  she  was  being  reproved 
now,  she  retorted,  “I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
your  interview  with  your  mother.” 

“I  have  enjoyed  it — as  I ought”  was  his  icy 
answer. 

The  phrase  and  the  accent  seemed  to  imply 
that  she  had  violated  some  duty  in  prattling  and 
laughing  with  that  old  beau,  who  was  not  a 
Gordon.  She  resented  the  insinuation,  and  she 
proceeded  to  avenge  it  indirectly,  after  the 
adroit  fashion  of  women. 

“I  find  it  tdtribly  stupid  on  this  little  dot  of 
a vessel,  with  so  few  passengers,”  she  said.  “ I 
wish  we  could  have  gone  by  steamef,  and  across 
the  Continent.  There  would  have  been  some 
pleasnre  in  that.” 

“ You  know  that  we  could  not  have  done  that 
without  exceeding  our  income,”  he  observed. 
“I  have  explained  that  to  you  repeatedly.” 

She  had  that  indifference  or  dullness  as  to 
the  evils  of  running  in  debt  which  characterizes 
women,  and  in  {general  such  persons  as  are  not 
obliged  to  earn  money.  It  was  one  of  her 
faults;  he  hod  often  groaned  over  it;  some- 
times reproached  her  with  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  traits  which  had  led  him  to  think  poorly  of 
her  intellect,  and  to  fall  into  the  way  of  de- 
ciding upon  his  plans  without  consulting  her 
wishes. 

“It  is  not  pleasant,  either,  to  be  told  that 
you  find  my  mother’s  society  and  mine  stupid,” 
he  added,  turning  to  a bitterer  grievance  and 
growing  immediately  angry  over  it.  “I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  quitting  us 
evening  after  evening  to  walk  with  that  old 
simpleton.” 

“Mr.  Grayson  is  at  least  civil,”  was  the  sa- 
tirical comment  on  this  violent  speech. 

George  was  terribly  wounded ; he  stood 
charged  with  being  less  of  a gentleman  than 
Syd  Grayson ; he  quivered  tinder  the  accusa- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  a dagger-thrust.  The 
nervous  irritability  against  which  he  had  main- 
tained a life-long  struggle  rose  like  a giant  upon 
his  reason  and  obtained  the  mastery  over  it. 
His  eyes  were  full  of  blood ; he  saw  every  thing 
wrong ; he  was  crazed. 


“ I will  not  have  this  man  stepping  between 
me  and  my  family,”  he  hissed,  sliding  close  to 
his  wife  and  looking  her  fiercely  in  the  eyes. 
“It  has  been  going  on  now  for  a fortnight. 
It  must  be  stopped.  You  shall  not  walk  with 
him.  Do  you  understand  ? I forbid  it ! ” 

“ George,  are  you  jealous  of  Mr.  Grayson  ?” 
she  whispered,  in  amazement  and  indignation. 
“ George,  you  are  absurd — and  contemptible. 
I will  not  speak  to  you  again  until  you  apolo- 
gize to  me  for  this.” 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  and  walked  to- 
ward the  cabin  stairs.  At  that  moment  Gray- 
son reappeared : “Ah!  Mrs.  Gordon,”  lie  lisped, 
proffering  his  arm ; “allow  me  to  conduct  you 
below.” 

Hattie  hesitated  ; it  was  a decisive  moment ; 
should  she  defy  her  husband?  She  took  the 
old  dandy’s  lean  elbow',  and  let  him  conduct 
h$r  below. 

When  Grayson  returned  to  the  deck  he  was 
in  his  cheerfulest  mood,  outsmiling  the  moon. 
This  venerable  Brummel,  this  simple,  effete, 
vain,  whimsical  creature,  this  humorist  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  had  spent  his  whole  life 
in  courtships,  and  considered  them  the  only 
pursuit  worthy  of  a high-toned  gentleman,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  politics  and  war.  lie  had 
courted  all  classes  of  women,  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  Presidents  to  the  daughters  of  barbers. 
There  never  was  a more  miscellaneous  and  in- 
terminable adorer.  It  was  all  vanity  ; he  w*as 
as  harmless  as  a kitten  ; what  he  wanted  was 
the  name  of  the  thing.  Tell  him  that  he  had 
made  an  impression,  and  his  shallow  heart  was 
full,  it  could  not  hold  a drop  more.  That  was 
the  extent  of  his  passions:  just  the  name  of 
the  thing— just  vanity. 

Jokers  used  to  say  to  him : “ Syd,  if  you 
could  traverse  the  empyrean  you  would  de- 
lude the  daughter  of  the  man  in  the  moon 
and  Grayson,  grateful  for  the  compliment,  would 
bow,  simper,  and  chuckle,  as  if  he  were  quite 
capable  of  the  heaven-scaling  audacity.  If  a 
woman  looked  twice  at  his  singularly  thin  nose 
he  rose  on  his  heel9,  glanced  at  a comrade,  and 
whispered,  “That  girl  throws  herself  at  a fel- 
low’s head.”  In  consequence  of  watching  for 
advances  from  the  other  sex  his  eye  had  ac- 
quired a furtive,  sly  expression,  which  made 
strangers  take  him  for  a black-leg.  When  he 
set  sail  for  Greece  he  brought  a flute  and  a 
guitar,  with  the  idea  of  serenading  some  “ maid 
of  Athens.”  It  was  a common  remark,  and 
with  many  persons  a serious  belief,  that  “Beau 
Grayson  was  crazy  about  lvomen.” 

This  amorous  old  shadow — to  whom  long  in- 
tercourse with  good  society  had  given  a certain 
fund  of  information  and  a certain  fluency  of 
small  talk  which  made  him  not  quite  intoler- 
able— had  commenced  his  attentions  to  Hattie 
Gordon  a few  weeks  before  leaving  Virginia. 
He  was  very  useful  in  dealing  with  conductors 
and  book-vendors  on  the  way  to  New  York ; 
he  had  been  gallant  to  the  Gordon  trunks  and 
hat-boxes  during  the  embarkation ; then  he  had 
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vanished  in  an  agony  of  sea-sickness.  After  a 
time  he  had  reappeared  on  deck,  his  once  eb- 
ony whiskers  blotched  with  gray,  but  his  heart 
as  young  as  evpr.  The  girl  bore  his  courtesies 
patiently.  If  not  interesting,  he  was  amusing ; 
she  could  at  least  laugh  at  him.  And  we  may 
judge,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  her  husband 
and  mother-in-law,  that  they  were  not  of  a 
character  to  keep  her  in  high  spirits. 

So  there  had  been  a sort  of  intimacy  between 
Hattie  and  Syd  Grayson.  He  had  helped  her 
bear  the  dullness  of  the  voyage  and  the  partial 
seclusion  which  was  forced  upon  her  by  Mrs. 
Gordon  senior.  She  had  not  remonstrated 
with  him  when  he  fluted  to  her  at  midnight, 
and  she  had  encouraged  him  in  gay  mischief 
to  make  a spectacle  of  himself  on  deck  with 
his  guitar.  For  these  innocent  levities  bitter 
witness  had  been  borne  against  her  by  a mo- 
ther-in-law who  could  not  see  a joke,  who  took 
every  thing  in  life  for  earnest,  and  who  tried 
her  at  the  bar  of  hate — the  irrational,  pitiless 
hate  of  jealousy.  We  are  even  obliged  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  glad  to  believe  Hattie 
blameworthy.  She  wanted  her  wrong ; longed 
to  destroy  all  her  credit  with  George  ; desired 
a strong  and  cruel  accusation  against  her. 

Something  of  this  Grayson  saw  ; for,  though 
naturally  simple,  he  had  learned  to  be  cunning. 
The  revelation  that  he  was  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  Gordon  household  delighted  his  vanity. 
He  lent  himself  readily  to  the  intent  of  the  in- 
fatuated mother-in-law,  and  tried  his  Blender 
utmost  to  sport  the  air  of  a courtly,  victorious 
Lothario.  Now,  as  he  returned  to  the  deck 
after  escorting  Hattie  into  the  cabin,  he  was  in 
high  glee  because  he  had  overheard  her  whis- 
per to  her  husband,  “George,  are  you  jealous 
of  Mr.  Grayson?”  Conceited,  simple,  effete 
mischief-maker,  he  was  quite  sufficient  to  work 
out  the  destiny  which  the  elder  Mrs.  Gordon 
had  prepared  for  her  family. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  sickly,  fragile,  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  yonng  husband  was  crazed 
with  rage.  He  had  ordered  his  wife  not  to 
walk  with  this  man,  and  immediately  on  that 
she  had  defied  him — had  taken  the  forbidden 
arm.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
George  seized  Grayson  by  the  elbow,  led  him 
abaft  the  house  on  deck,  out  of  sight  of  the 
helmsman,  and,  with  a sudden  movement,  pulled 
his  nose.  It  was  a piece  of  ungentlemanly  ruf- 
fianism only  to  be  palliated  on  the  score  of 
Gordon’s  deranged  constitution  and  shattered 
nerves,  so  plainly  indicated  by  his  extreme 
meagreness  and  sallowness,  and  the  unhealthy 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes. 

“Mr.  Gordon — let  go,”  were  Grayson’s  first 
words.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  he  added; 
“This  is  most  outrageous  conduct.”  A mo- 
ment later  he  said,  with  one  of  his  habitual  and 
mechanical  bows;  “Yon  are  no  gentleman, 
Sir.” 

These  phrases,  so  simple  and  childish,  and 
uttered  in  Grayson’s  effeminate  lisp,  excited 
George  to  a burst  of  lunatic  laughter. 


“I  shall  call  you  to  account  for  this,”  con- 
tinued the  insulted  man.  “I  presume  you  will 
accord  me  the  satisfaction  of  a gentleman.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  George,  turning  to  fury  again, 
and  advancing  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  fists. 

“As  soon  as  we  get  on  shore,  Sir,”  said  Gray- 
son, falling  back  a pace. 

“Here  and  now!”  was  the  little  less  than 
maniacal  answer. 

Knowing  Gordon’s  character,  we  must  ab- 
solve him  from  the  degrading  suspicion  that  he 
had  proffered  his  insult  on  the  assumption  that 
Grayson  was  a coward  and  would  not  dare  de- 
mand a bloody  account.  Had  he  acted  thus 
he  would  have  been  punished  not  altogether  un- 
justly by  what  followed ; for  the  old  dandy,  it 
seems,  W'as  not  overmuch  afraid  of  wounds  and 
death.  Physically  timid  he  was;  even  when 
his  nose  was  being  pulled  he  made  no  effort  to 
fight;  he  simply  scuffled  to  get  away.  But 
now  that  it  was  a question  of  blood,  and  of 
blood  as  soon  as  possible,  he  did  not  blench. 

“Mr.  Gordon,” he  minced,  after  an  instant's 
thought,  “it  will  have  to  be  a rencontre.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ There  are  no  seconds  to  be  had,”  contin- 
ued Grayson.  “I  haven’t  the  least  idea  that 
the  captain  and  mate  could  be  induced  to  act.” 

George  made  no  answer;  he  was  already 
sombre,  not  so  much  because  of  the  future  as 
of  the  past ; he  had  degraded  himself  by  his 
violence,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  But  the 
feeling  which  drives  the  inexperienced  duelist 
onward — the  feeling  that  an  apology  w'ould  ar- 
gue cowardice — kept  him  silent. 

“ If  you  will  allow  me  a few  moments  for  re- 
flection, Mr.  Gordon,”  added  Grayson,  with  one 
of  his  ungovernable  slight  bows,  “ I think  I can 
find  a way  out  of  our  embarrassment.  ” 

“ You  are  very  obliging,” said  the  young  man, 
with  unintentional  irony.  “I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  your  proposition.” 

The  wind  was  light  and  steady  and  the  ves- 
sel sailing  on  an  even  keel,  so  that  Grayson 
could  take  his  usual  finical  steps  as  he  walked 
the  deck,  meditating  on  what  must  be  done  and 
what  might  result  from  it.  lie  did  not  like  the 
prospect ; wished  he  had  let  Mrs.  Gordon  alone : 
of  .course  it  was  about  Mrs.  Gordon.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt  fiercely  aggrieved ; Gordon 
had  pulled  his  nose — pulled  it  violently.  What 
had  he  done  to  have  his  nose  pulled  ? It  was 
outrageous  conduct,  as  he  had  said ; and  Gor- 
don had  been  no  gentleman,  as  he  had  also  said ; 
and,  in  short,  Gordon  deserved  to  be  shot  for  it. 

But  then  Gordon  would  6hoot  back;  and 
here  Mr.  Grayson  stopped  short  and  looked 
hard  at  the  ocean;  it  was  disagreeable  to  think 
of  being  pitched  into  that  chilling  expanse  of 
waters ; he  felt  that  he  would  far  rather  be  buried 
in  Virginia.  The  ocean  might  do  very  well  for 
certain  classes,  say  for  sea-faring  men  and  poor 
European  immigrants.  But  it  was  decidedly  not 
a fitting  grave  for  a high-toned  gentleman  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  who  had  his  family  vault 
dusty  with  revered  forefathers.  In  fact,  to 
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rake  in  the  whole  thing,  it  was  not  desirable 
to  be  buried  at  all — that  is,  just  at  present. 

Bat  this  was  weakness : honor  called  him  to 
face  death ; and  what  Grayson  was  ever  deaf 
to  honor  ? Yes,  he  had  a family,  a line  of  an- 
cestors, an  ancestral  mansion — sold  lately — 
and  family  plantations — sold  long  ago.  All 
this  commanded  him,  and  in  no  small  degree 
helped  him,  to  fight  when  his  nose  was  pulled. 
Shoot  and  be  shot  at  he  must ; couldn't  face 
Virginia  again  without  it ; couldn't  go  on  call- 
ing himself  a gentleman ; couldn't  talk  of  the 
Grayson  blood.  Finally  he  was  very  angry — 
to  his  astonishment  seriously  and  even  furious- 
ly angry — the  honestest  emotion  that  he  had 
felt  for  years.  It  certainly  was  exasperating 
in  the  highest  degree  to  have  one's  nose  pulled, 
especially  for  the  first  time.  “Such  a thing 
never  happened  before  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,"  thought  Grayson  with  tremulous 
wrath. 

Still  he  was  trifling.  He  must  think,  and 
think  he  actually  did,  although  thinking  was 
not  his  forte.  In  a few  minutes,  suave,  min- 
cing, smiling,  and  lisping  as  tisual,  he  returned 
to  his  enemy  and  said:  “I  believe  I have  it, 
Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock  and 
about  five  minutes.  At  twelve  o’clock  it  will 
strike  eight  bells.  We  can  take  our  6tand  op- 
posite each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the  deck, 
a minute  or  so  before  twelve.  Alter  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  the  firing  may  commence ; at 
the  eighth  stroke  it  will  cease.  I hope,  Sir, 
that  the  idea  meets  your  approbation.  If  not, 

I shall  be  happy  to  listen  to  your  wiser  sugges- 
tions." 

“ I see  no  other,  at  least  no  better  way,  Mr. 
Grayson,"  replied  Gordon.  “I  agree  to  your 
conditions.  But  how  many  shots  ?” 

44  If  you  leave  it  to  me,"  answered  Grayson, 
with  a natural  shudder,  “I  venture  to  propose 
two  for  each.  At  all  events,  I shall  be  satisfied 
with  that  number." 

“ I do  leave  it  to  you,"  said  George.  “ Let 
it  be  two  each.” 

“ Then,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  I will  at- 
tend to  my  preparations." 

‘ 4 Certainly,  ” sighed  George.  1 4 By-the- way 
— excuse  me,"  he  called  as  the  other  was  de- 
parting. 44  It  might  be  well  for  each  of  us  to 
leave  a note,  stating  the  circumstances  of  the 
rencontre,  so  that  the  survivor  may  not  be  held 
a murderer.” 

“Averv  admirable  suggestion,"  bowed  Gray- 
son. “I  shall  unquestionably  put  it  in  prac- 
tice." 

After  twenty  minutes  of  moody  waiting  Gor- 
don went  below  and  found  the  little  cabin  of 
the  bark  deserted,  the  ladies  having  long  since 
retired,  and  Grayson  being  in  his  state-room. 
By  the  light -of  a feeble  lamp  which  swung  over 
the  table  the  young  man  wrote  the  explanatory 
note  of  which  there  had  been  question,  directed 
it  to  the  captain  of  the  Osmanli,  and  put  it  in  his 
breast-pocket.  Then  he  meditated  upon  an- 
other note  to  his  wife ; not  an  angry  one— -oh 


no,  nothing  but  tenderness  now— not  even  the 
reproach  of  forgiveness.  It  was  a long  and 
awful  task,  but  it  was  accomplished. 

“My  Darling,—  I have  had  a quarrel  with  Mr. 

Grayson.  It  does  not  concern  you,  and  you  must 
not  hold  yourself  responsible  for  it.  Pardon  my  last 
words  to  yoa,  and  do  not  break  your  heart  for  me. 

“ Your  loving  husband, 

“George  G.  Gorix>n," 

Having  put  this  also  into  his  pocket  he  stole 
to  his  state-room  and  looked  at  his  wife.  She 
was  asleep ; but  her  pillow  where  it  touched 
her  face  was  wet  as  if  with  tears.  He  must 
not  wake  her;  he  would  not  venture  to  kiss 
her  hand — just  looked  at  her  and  passed  out. 

Another  parting,  not  so  harrowing  as  this, 
but  still  very  painful,  was  from  bis  beloved 
sphere  of  labor,  his  professorship.  “I  must 
give  up  being  an  honor  to  my  college,"  he 
thought,  with  a sorrow  like  that  of  Buckle  on 
his  death-bed,  when  he  moaned,  “ My  book! 

I shall  never  finish  my  book." 

Pausing  in  the  cabin  to  examine  his  revolver 
he  received  a shock  from  what  may  without  ex- 
aggeration be  styled  the  terrible  courtesy  of 
Grayson.  That  gentleman  appeared ; he,  too, 
had  his  revolver  in  hand;  he  bowed  and  tend- 
ered the  stock  of  it. 

44  We  have  no  seconds  to  see  that  every  thing 
is  regular, " he  whispered.  44  Yet  I am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  have  you  know  that  I am  taking 
no  advantage  of  you.  There  are  but  two  charges 
in  this.  Would  you  like  to  examine  ?" 

Gordon  gently  waved  the  weapon  aside,  with 
the  words,  44 1 rely  entirely  upon  your  honor." 

Grayson  was  not  to  be  excelled  : 44  You  are 
very  polite,"  he  said,  with  a Chesterfieldian 
smile  and  bow ; then  calling  up  all  his  court- 
esy, “but  not  more  polito  than  I expected  to 
find  you." 

When  the  two  men  reached  the  deck  in  com- 
pany it  lncked  but  five  minutes  of  twelve.  Plac- 
ing themselves  opposite  each  other  in  the  waist 
of  the  vessel,  each  with  his  back  against  one  of 
the  shrouds  of  the  main-mast,  the  head  and  bust 
showing  against  ^he  clare-obscuro  of  sea  and 
sky,  they  awaited  the  signal  of  death. 

What  does  a man  think  of  when  he  stands 
consciously  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  ? The 
writer  of  this  knows  by  frequent  experience 
that  there  is  in  such  conditions  very  little  con- 
secutive thought.  The  mind  acts  in  brief  and 
numerous,  yet  not  violent  coruscations,  which 
seem  almost  to  explode  at  once,  and  which  in- 
cessantly extinguish  each  other.  The  peril — 
the  distant  home — again  the  peril — what  is  be- 
yond— the  movement  of  some  object — the  out- 
line of  another — the  dread  of  bodily  pain — the 
chances  of  escape — what  happened  yesterday — 
what  should  be  done  to-morrow — hopes  that 
may  be  dashed — once  more  the  loved  ones — 
then  again  the  peril — always  a foreboding — a 
dull,  persistent  foreboding.  Such  is  the  wait- 
ing for  conflict;  a very  different  thing  from 
conflict  actual — a thing  much  harder  to  bear. 

As  the  fated  moment  approached  the  trial 
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Tbe  cubit  of  a man  is  the  space  from  the  tip 
of  the  finger  to  the  elbow,  that  is,  half  a yard ; 
therefore  Og’s  bedstead  was  13J  feet  long. 
Reckoning  the  size  of  men  to  their  bedsteads, 
Og  was  probably  about  9 feet  high.  He  has 
furnished  material  for  many  Eastern  legends, 
in  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped  the 
Flood  by  wading  only  knee-deep  beside  the 
ark,  and  to  have  lived  3000  years.  One  of  his 
bones  is  reputed  to  have  long  served  for  a bridge 
over  & river;  and  he  is  credited  with  having 
“roasted  at  the  sun  a freshly-caught  fish.” 
Goliath,  the  famous  Gath  man,  who  had  a dif- 
ficulty with  David,  was  in  height  “six  cubits 
and  a span,”  which  would  make  him  9 feet  9 
inches  high.  His  coat  of  mail  weighed  5000 
shekels  of  brass,  which  is  about  208  pounds, 
and  his  spear,  “like  a weaver’s  beam,”  about 
25  pounds. 

In  1718  a French  academician  named  Hen- 
rion  endeavored  to  show  a great  decrease  in  the 
height  of  men  between  the  periods  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Christian  Era.  Adam,  he  says, 
was  123  feet  9 inches  high;  Eve,  118  feet  9 
inches;  Noah,  27  feet;  Abraham,  20  feet; 
Moses,  13  feet.  The  allegation  about  Adam  is 
moderate  compared  with  that  made  by  early 
Rabbinical  writers,  who  affirm  that  his  head 
overtopped  the  atmosphere,  and  that  he  touch- 
ed the  Arctic  Pole  with  one  hand  and  the  Ant- 
arctic with  the  other.  Traditionary  memorials 
of  the  primeval  giants  still  exist  in  Palestine  in 
the  form  of  graves  of  enormous  dimensions ; as 
the  grave  of  Abel  near  Damascus,  which  is  30 
feet  long ; that  of  Seth  about  the  same  size ; 
and  that  of  Noah,  in  Lebanon,  which  is  70  yards 
in  length ! 

The  monkish  historians  promulgated  the  idea 
that  the  earliest  possessors  of  Great  Britain 
were  men  of  immense  stature.  John  de  War- 
rin,  in  the  “ Chronicles  of  Great  Britain,”  writ- 
ten in  1445,  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Jahir, 
the  third  Judge  of  Israel  after  Joshua,  Lady 
Albine  and  her  sisters  came  to  and  settled  in 
an  island  which  they  named  Albion  after  her, 
afterward  called  Britain.  While  they  were  liv- 
ing there  the  devil  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
man,  and  dwelt  among  the  wicked  women,  and 
bj  them  had  issue  great  and  terrible,  giants 
and  giantesses,  who  occupied  the  land  until 
Brutus  came  and  conquered  them.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  there  were  two  giants  more 
wonderful  than  all  the  rest,  Gogmagog  and 
Lancorigan.  It  is  the  former,  it  is  said,  whom 
Milton  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

,4H!a  spear— to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  ou  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  tbe  mast 
Of  some  great  amiral,  wras  but  a wand.” 

The  ancient  people  of  most  countries  seem 
to  have  possessed  in  the  strongest  degree  a 
feith  in  giantology,  as  evidenced  by  the  vast 
images  of  their  gods  and  their  colossal  mon- 
aments  of  architecture.  In  front  of  the  portals 
of  the  palace  of  Carnac,  in  Egypt,  are  gigantic 
human  statues ; and  in  one  of  the  courts  are 
twelve  immense  stone  figures  52  feet  high, 


which  impress  upon  the  beholder  that  he  is 
entering  a home  of  departed  giants.  The 
adjacent  palace  of  Luxor  has  two  granite 
statues,  each  38  feet  high,  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  ruins  near  Thebes  are  three  huge  fig- 
ures, now  thrown  down,  one  being  64  feet 
long.  In  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  many 
years  before  Christ,  was  a statue  of  Minerva 
36  feet  high.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia, before  Christ,  contained  a seated  statue  of 
a god  which  rose  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
building,  and  that  was  68  feet  high. 

Pliny  says  that  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete  a 
mountain  was  opened,  and  in  it  was  discovered 
a skeleton  standing  upright,  46  cubits  long, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion  or 
Otus.  The  same  author  relates  that  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  Caesar  there  was  a man, 
named  Gabbaras,  brought  by  that  Emperor 
from  Arabia  to  Rome,  who  was  9 feet  4 inch- 
es high,  “ the  tallest  man  that  has  been  seen  in 
our  times.”  But  this  giant  was  not  so  tall  as 
Posio  and  Secundilla,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  whose  bodies  were  preserved  as  curiosi- 
ties in  a museum  in  the  Sallustian  Gardens, 
and  each  of  whom  measured  in  length  10  feet  3 
inches. 

During  the  Cretan  war  there  was  discovered 
a body  of  prodigious  size.  The  rivers  rose  to 
an  unusual  height,  and  when  the  floods  were 
gone,  in  a great  cleft  of  the  earth  there  was 
found  the  carcass  of  a man  of  the  length  of 
33  cubits,  or  near  42  feet.  Lucius  Flaccus, 
the  then  legate,  allured  with  the  novelty  of 
the  report,  went  with  a party  of  friends  to  the 
place  to  take  a view  of  it ; and  they  there  saw 
what  upon  hearsay  they  had  imagined  to  be  a 
fable. 

The  Emperor  Maximus  (very  much  of  a man) 
was  9 feet  high,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his 
wife’s  bracelet  for  a thumb-ring.  His  shoe  was 
a foot  longer  than  that  of  any  other  man,  and 
his  strength  so  great  that  he  could  draw  a car- 
riage which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  gen- 
erally ate  forty  pounds*  weight  of  flesh  and  drank 
six  gallons  of  wine  every  day.  Not  at  all  a de- 
sirable or  profitable  guest  for  the  “St.  Nicho- 
las,” even  at  the  current  price  of  board ; though 
not  so  tall  as  one  of  whom  Josephus  tells,  viz. : 
Eleazar,  a Jew,  who  was  T>nc  of  the  hostages 
whom  the  King  of  Persia  sent  to  Rome  after  a 
peace.  This  giant  was  over  10  feet  high.  But 
these  arc  pigmies  compared  with  him  of  whom 
Kircher  writes  (though  this  is  what  a Yankee 
philosopher  would  denominate  a whopper!). 
The  skeleton  of  this  giant  was  dug  out  of  a 
stone  sepulchre  near  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  which,  by  an  in- 
scription attached  to  it,  was  known  to  be  that 
of  Pallas,  who  wras  slain  by  Tumus,  and  was 
higher  than  the  walls  of  the  city ! The  same 
author  tells  us  that  another  skeleton  was  found 
near  Palermo  that  must  have  belonged  to  a 
man  400  feet  high;  and  who,  therefore,  could 
have  been  no  other  than  one  of  the  Cyclops, 
most  probably  Polyphemus  himself,  who  might 
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“Easily  have  overstepped 
Goltah's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
Of  Bason,  hugest  of  the  Anakim.” 

To  come  down  one  or  two  hundred  feet. 
Father  Jerome  de  Monceaux  writes  of  the 
skeleton  of  a giant  9G  feet  long,  found  in  a wall 
in  Macedonia.  This  fact  was  communicated 
to  him  by  Father  Jerome  de  Rhetel,  a mission- 
ary in  the  Levant,  who,  in  a letter  written  from 
Scio,  stated  that  this  giant’s  skull  was  found 
entire,  and  could  contain  210  pounds  of  corn; 
that  a tooth  of  the  under-jaw  weighed  fifteen 
pounds,  and  was  seven  inches  two  lines  in 
length!  There  was  a man!  Was  there  a 
Bamum  then  extant  ? 

In  times  more  modern  (1613),  some  masons 
digging  near  the  ruins  of  a castle  in  Dauphine, 
in  a field  which  by  tradition  had  long  been 
called  “The  Giant’s  Field,”  at  the  depth  of 
18  feet  discovered  a brick  tomb  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  8 feet  high,  on  which  was  a 
gray  stone  with  the  words  “ Thentobochus 
Rex”  cut  thereon.  When  the  tomb  was  open- 
ed they  found  a human  skeleton  entire,  25fc 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide  across  the  shoulders, 
and  5 feet  deep  from  the  breast  to  the  back. 
His  teeth  were  about  the  size  of  an  ox’a  foot, 
and  his  shin-bone  measured  4 feet  in  length. 

Plot,  in  his  “ Oxfordshire,”  1676,  says  that  a 
skeleton  17  feet  high  was  then  to  be  seen  in  the 
town-hall  in  Lucerne.  It  had  been  found  un- 
der an  old  oak  in  Willisau,  near  the  village 
of  Reyden.  He  instances  numerous  gigantic 
bones  which  had  been  dug  up  in  England,  and 
adds : “ It  remains  that  (notwithstanding  their 
extravagant  magnitude)  they  must  have  been  the 
bones  of  men  or  women ; nor  does  any  thing  hin- 
der but  they  may  have  been  so,  provided  it  be 
clearly  made  out  that  there  have  been  men  and 
women  of  proportionable  stature  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  down  even  to  our  own  days.” 

Old  Cotton  Mather  held  the  belief  that  there 
had  been  in  the  antediluvian  world  men  of  veiy 
prodigious  stature,  in  consequence  of  the  finding 
of  bones  and  teeth  of  great  size,  which  ho  judged 
to  be  human,  in  Albany.  Ho  describes  one 
particular  grinder  weighing  4}  pounds,  and  a 
broad,  fiat,  fore-tooth  four  fingers  in  breadth ; 
also  a bone,  supposed  to  be  a thigh-bone,  17 
feet  long,  which,  with  the  others,  crumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air. 

Giants  have  always  been  great  favorites  with 
fiction->vriters,  and  they  live  in  the  folk-lore  of 
every  country.  Some  of  the  most  popular  works 
in  modern  literature  have  had  for  their  heroes 
these  fabulous  creations.  Spenser,  in  his  “ Faery 
Queene,”  tells  us  of 

“Ad  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  hie, 

That  with  his  talnesse  seem’d  to  threat  the  skie.” 

Rabelais  invented  Gargantua.  Bunyan  found 
the  Giant  Despair  very  useful  in  his  story. 
Gulliver  would  not  be  Gulliver  without  the 
giants  and  dwarfs.  And  the  world  of  romance 
would  be  dull  without  Blunderbuss,  Cormoran, 
King  Arthur,  Fingal,  and  such. 


I The  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  has  prob- 
ably been  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  the 
reader.  That  story  was  printed  certainly  as 
early  as  1711,  if  not  before,  and  of  its  hero 
Hannah  More,  in  “ An  Heroic  Epistle,”  written 
on  the  blank  leaves  of  “ Mother  Bunch’s  Tales,” 
says : 

“Then  leave  your  Robertsons  and  Bryants 
For  Jack  the  murderer  of  giants, 

Since  all  mythology  profAne 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain.” 

Now  and  then  we  come  across  a legend  not 
so  pleasing,  as  in  the  case  of  a Cornish  giant 
named  Halibum  of  the  Cairn.  Once  when 
watching  some  Comishmen  hurling,  he  was  so 
pleased  at  the  game  made  by  a young  peasant 
that,  in  mere  good-nature,  he  killed  him  by  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head.  The  giant  of  Trebiggan 
is  said  to  have  dined  every  day  on  hot  child, 
preferring  them  fried,  and  performing  the  culi- 
nary manoeuvre  on  a flat  rock  outside  his  cave. 
His  arms  were  so  long  that  he  would  snatch  the 
sailors  from  ships  passing  by  the  Land's  End ; 
and  sometimes,  after  having  had  his  fun,  replace 
them  again.  Thus  he  combined  the  blood- 
thirsty with  the  jocular! 

More  melodramatic  and  sensational  is  the 
history  of  Tom  and  the  giant  Blunderbuss. 
Tom,  according  to  history,  was  a lazy  young 
giant,  living  near  Hoyle,  and  his  unwieldy  rival 
resided  in  a castle  near  St.  Ives.  Tom,  in  driv- 
ing a wagon  full  of  beer  from  market,  trespassed 
on  the  territory  of  the  giant,  who  attacked  him 
with  his  club — a young  elm-tree.  Tom  fought 
him  with  a wheel  and  an  axle-tree,  and  event- 
ually run  him  through  the  body  with  the  pole  2 
As  a reward  for  his  fair  fighting  and  courage 
the  giant  left  Tom  all  the  gold,  copper,  and  tin 
in  his  castle.  Which  was  generous. 

But,  aVe  not  the  women  to  be  mentioned? 
Is  Delilah  the  only  lady  of  whom  honorable 
mention  is  to  be  made  as  a squelcher  of  giants  ? 
Not  so,  i’ faith!  The  giant  Bolster  lived  on 
St.  Agnes  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  earth-work  near 
Forth  still  bears  his  name.  He  could  stand 
with  one  foot  (this  straddler)  on  St.  Agnes 
Beacon,  and  the  other  on  Cam  Brea  Hills,  six 
miles  apart.  He  fell  in  love  with  St.  Agnes, 
who,  W'eary  of  his  importunities,  offered  to 
marry  him  if  he  w'ould  fill  a hole  in  the  cliff  at 
Chapel  Porth  with  his  blood;  but  as  the  hole 
opened  into  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  giant,  he 
fell  a victim  to  his  love.  The  red  stain  still 
visible  in  the  cliff  shows  where  the  deluge  of 
blood  once  poured. 

The  Faculty  may  possibly  be  interested  to 
know  of  a little  exploit  performed,  without  pill 
or  instrument,  on  a huge  giant  named  Goran, 
who  in  one  night  dug  an  intrenchment  20  feet 
broad  and  24  feet  high.  Being  ill,  he  called  in 
a subtle  doctor;  but  he  grew  so  weak  at  last 
that  the  medical  man  kicked  him  over  the  cliff 
and  killed  him. 

Villmere  remarks  that  human  height  be- 
comes greater,  and  the  growth  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
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io  proportion  as  the  country  is  richer,  the  com- 
fort more  general,  houses,  clothes,  and  nourish- 
ment better,  labor,  fatigue,  and  privation  dur- 
ing infancy  and  youth  less,  Virey,  in  the 
“ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  ” points  to 
* the  fact  that  intense  cold  and  dry  heat  tend  alike 
to  dwarf  the  population ; a moist,  temperate  cli- 
mate being  better  than  either.  Men  living  by 
the  sea-coast  and  in  level  countries  are  larger 
in  their  stature  than  the  inhabitants  of  mount- 
ainous regions.  • This  theory,  however,  would 
not  hold  in  the  United  States,  where  statistics 
show  that  the  tallest  and  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped men  are  “raised”  in  Kentucky. 

Silbermann,  a French  writer  of  the  day,  con- 
cludes that  the  average  height  of  the  human 
race  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  Chalde- 
an epoch,  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  mum- 
mies brought  from  Egypt,  which  are  at  least 
three  thousand  years  old.  are  no  larger  than 
people  of  our  day.  It  is  pluin  from  the  notices 
which  historians  have  given  of  giants  that  they 
were  always  rarities,  or  strange  organic  mis- 
takes of  nature ; and  we  have  no  reliable  ac- 
counts of  a race  of  giants  ever  having  existed. 
It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patagonians  were 
men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  assertions  of 
the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  positive. 
Wallis,  Carteret,  Cooke,  Forster,  Sir  Thomas 
Cavendish,  and  other  voyagers,  speak  of  them 
as  of  huge  proportions ; but  Buffon,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  others  in  the  last  century  disputed 
the  fact,  and  a lively  discussion  grew  out  of  it. 
Captain  Bourne,  who  resided  among  them  about 
the  year  1849,  says : “ In  person  they  are  large ; 
taller  than  any  other  race  I have  seen.  The 
only  standard  of  measurement  I had  was  my 
oirn  height,  which  is  about  5 feet  10  inches. 

I could  stand  very  easily  under  the  arms  of 
many  of  them,  and  all  the  men  were  at  least  a 
head  taller  than  myself ; their  average  height 
I should  think  is  nearly  Cfc  feet.  They  have 
broad  shoulders,  full  chests,  fine  frames,  well- 
proportioned,  and  exhibit  enormous  strength 
when  aroused  ; teeth  fine,  countenances  stupid. 
The  women  are  proportionably  smaller  than  the 
men,  and  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  (940)  existed  that 
wonderful  person,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
at  Warwick  Castle  are  preserved  some  so-called 
relics  of  the  man.  They  consist  of  his  porridge- 
pot,  flesh-fork,  breast-plates,  shield,  sword,  etc. 
The  porridge-pot  is  composed  of  bell-metal,  and 
is  said  to  weigh  three  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  brazen  vessel  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  the  giant  hero’s  porridge- 
pot,  for  in  former  times  it  was  called  Talbot’s 
pot.  An  old  couplet  says : 

“There's  nothing  left  of  Talbot’s  name 
But  Talbot’s  pot  and  Talbot’s  Lane.” 

But  the  men  are  not  the  only  ones  famous  in 
giamology.  In  the  reign  of  Henry'  VIII.  “was 
borne  of  very  honest  and  worthy  parents  a maid 
called  for  her  excesse  in  height  Long  Meg ; for 


she  did  not  only  passe  all  the  rest  of  her  coun- 
try in  the  length  of  her  proportion,  but  every 
limbe  was  so  fit  to  her  talnesse  that  she  seemed 
the  picture  and  shape  of  some  tall  man  cast  in 
a woman  mould.’ 1 So  says  a curious  pamphlet 
or  chap-book  published  in  1635,  entitled,  “The 
Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster;  containing 
the  mad  merry  pranks  she  played  in  her  life- 
time, not  onely  in  performing  sundry  quarrels 
with  divers  ruffians  about  London ; lyit  also  how 
valiantly  she  behaved  her  selfe  in  the  warres  of 
Bolloingo.” 

In  this  work  is  told  how  Meg  came  up  to  the 
country  from  London,  beat  a carrier  on  the 
way,  used  up  a vicar  and  a bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster, merrily  skirmished  with  a Spanish  knight, 
fought  with  thieves,  beat  the  French  at  Bou- 
logne, got  married,  played  mad  pranks  with  a 
waterman  of  Lambeth,  and  did  other  strange 
exploits  with  hoyden  ish  prowess.  She  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonsou,  who  makes  one  of 
his  characters  in  the  masque  of  the  44  Fortunate 
Isles”  say : 

“Or  Westminster  Meg, 

With  her  long  leg, 

As  long  as  a crane; 

And  feet  like  a plane, 

. With  a pair  of  heels 
As  broad  as  two  wheels,” 

which  is  any  thing  but  flattering  to  the  lower 
limbs  of  a lady. 

Another  huge  girl  is  described  by  Flaterns, 
a physician  of  the  seventeenth  century',  who 
saw  her  in  Basle.  At  five  years  of  age  her 
body  was  os  large  as  that  of  a full-grown  wo- 
man. Her  thighs  were  thicker  than  his  horse’s 
neck,  and  the  calf  of  her  leg  was  equal  in  size 
to  the  thigh  of  a lusty  man.  The  girdle  that 
she  wore  about  her  waist  would  go  round  her 
father  and  mother  standing  together.  Before 
she  was  n year  old  she  weighed  as  much  as  a 
sack  of  wheat  that  held  eight  bushels.  She 
died  in  childhood. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  England’s  gi- 
ants was  Walter  Parsons,  the  porter  to  James 
I.  His  height  wras  7 feet  7 inches,  and  he  was 
well  proportioned.  He  was  an  amiable  giant, 
and  quite  inclined  to  be  sportive,  as  when  “ be- 
ing affronted  by  a man  of  ordinary  stature,  as 
he  walkt  London  streets,  he  only  took  him  up 
by  the  waistband  of  his  breechef,  and  hung  him 
upon  one  of  the  hooks  in  the  shambles,  to  be 
ridiculed  by  the  people,  and  so  went  his  way ; 
and  that  sometimes,  by  way  of  raerryment,  he 
w'ould  take  two  of  the  tallest  yeomen  of  the 
Guard  (like  the  gizard  and  liver)  under  his 
arms,  and  carry  them  as  he  pleased  (in  spight 
of  all  resistence)  about  the  guard -chamber; 
where  that  is  his  picture  which  hangs  next  the 
stairs,  leading  down  into  the  Court  townrd 
White  Hall  gate.” 

Guy  Pat  in,  a celebrated  French  surgeon,  re- 
lates that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order 
to  gratify  a whim  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  all 
the  giants  and  dwarfs  in  the  Germanic  empire 
were  assembled  at  Vienna.  As  circumstances 
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required  that  all  should  be  housed  in  one  ex- 
tensive building,  it  was  feared  lest  the  imposing 
proportions  of  the  giants  should  terrify  the 
dwarfs,  and  means  were  taken  to  assure  the 
latter  of  their  perfect  safety.  But,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  proverb  44  A dwarf  threatens  Her- 
cules,” the  result  was  very  different  to  that 
contemplated.  The  dwarfs  teased,  insulted, 
and  even  robbed  the  giants  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  o^rgrown  mortals,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  complained  of  their  stunted  persecutors ; 
and,  as  a consequence,  sentinels  had  to  be  placed 
in  the  building  to  protect  the  giants  from  the 
dwarfs.  This  story  illustrates  the  fact  that 
giants  are  almost  always  characterized  by  men- 
tal and  bodily  weakness,  while  dwarfs  are  gen- 
erally active,  intelligent,  healthy.  Yirey  says 
that  44  tall  men  are  generally  much  more  weak 
and  slow  than  short  men,  for  all  exertions,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  Tall  men  are  mostly  tame 
and  insipid,  like  watery  vegetables.  Tall  men 
seldom  become  very  great  men.  Little  men 
manifest  a character  more  firm  and  decided 
than  those  lofty  and  soft-bodied  people.  There- 
fore the  proverbial  expression  44  Long  and  lazy, 
little  and  loud”  may  be  true  for  physical  reasons. 

We  once  heard  it  remarked  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  that 
the  most  efficient  men  of  the  force  were  44  short, 
wiry  fellows,”  capable  of  undergoing  great  fa- 
tigue, and  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  a “ tight 
place”  than  the  very  tall  or  the  very  heavy  fel- 
lows. 

Pepys,  on  August  16, 1664,  was  44  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  there  saw  the  great  Dutchman  that 
is  come  over,  under  whose  arm  I went  with  my 
hat  on.  He  is  a comely  and  well-made  man, 
and  his  wife  is  a very  little,  but  pretty  comely 
Dutch  woman.  The  illustrated  hand-bill  an- 
nouncing the  exhibition  of  this  man  reads : 

41  'The  trae  effigies  of  the  German  giant,  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Swan,  near  Charing  Cross,  whose  stature 
is  9f  feet  in  height,  and  the  span  of  his  hand  a cnbit 
compleat  He  goes  from  place  to  place  with  his  wife, 
who  is  but  of  ordinary  stature,  and  takes  money  for 
the  shew  of  her  husband.' " 

In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a hand- 
bill, of  the  date  of  1 732,  of  w hich  the  following 
is  a copy : 

“ G.  R.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen,  la- 
dies, and  others.'  That  there  is  just  arrived  from 
France,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Fan,  over  against 
Devereaux-court,  without  Temple  Bar,  a giant,  bom 
in  Saxony,  almost  8 foot  in  height,  and  every  way  pro- 
portionable ; the  like  has  not  been  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  many  years.  He  has  had  the  honour  to 
shew  himself  to  most  princes  in  Europe,  particularly 
to  his  late  majesty  the  Klug  of  France,  who  presented  j 
him  with  a noble  scymltar  and  a silver  mace.  N.B. 
He  is  to  be  seen  ten  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
withont  Any  loss  of  time,  his  stay  in  this  place  being 
but  short,  he  designing  to  go  for  Holland." 

Hogarth,  in  his  print  of  Southwark  Fair,  in- 
troduces the  figure  of  this  man  on  a show-cloth. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Foster,  in  his  44  Observations  on  a j 
Voyage  Round  the  World,”  makes  some  re-  j 
marks  about  the  propagation  of  giants,  based  I 
upon  the  following  facts : The  King  of  Prussia 


had  a corps  of  gigantic  guards  consisting  of  the 
tallest  men  w’ho  could  be  drawn  together  from 
all  quarters. 

"They  were  mostly  nervous,  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a Patagonian  jealous." 

A regiment  of  them  was  stationed  during  fifty  - 
years  at  Potsdam ; and,  says  Foster,  “ a great 
number  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  place 
are  of  very  high  stature,  which  is  more  especially 
striking  in  the  numerous  gigantic  figures  of  wo- 
men. This  certainly  is  owing  to  the  connections 
and  intermarriages  of  those  tall  men  with  the 
females  of  that  town.” 

The  taste  for  a regiment  of  tall  men  extended 
to  Russia ; for  Byron,  in  his  41  Don  J uan,”  says : 

"This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a steeple." 

The  following  announcement,  copied  from 
the  London  Daily  Advertiser,  of  June  3,  1845, 
is  quite  up  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barnum : 

"Whatever  is  in  itself  good  will  always  make  its 
way,  although  not  ushered  into  the  world  with  pomp- 
ous paragraphs  or  pageant-like  puffs.  As  an  example 
Of  this  truth  the  undertakers  of  the  New  Wells,  near 
the  London  Spaw,  beg  leave  to  assure  the  town,  since 
thronging  audiences  have  been  pleased  to  encourage 
their  endeavors,  they  intend  to  double  their  pains, 
and  hope  for  a continuance  of  favor.  The  god  of  wine 
and  deity  of  wit  have  long  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  to 
keep  them  both  alive  the  best  way  is  to  blend  them; 
therefore,  for  the  reception  of  the  curious,  they  have 
provided  the  best  of  both  their  productions : and,  as 
varieties  ju  nature  are  as  pleasing  as  those  of  art,  the 
greatest  that  can  now  be  shown  is  every  evening  to 
be  seen  at  the  Wells,  viz.,  a youug  Colossus,  w'ho, 
though  not  sixteen,  Is  7 feet  4 inches  high,  has  drawn 
more  company  this  season  than  was  ever  kuown  be- 
fore, and  must  convince  the  world  that  the  ancient 
race  of  Britons  is  not  exflnct,  but  that  we  may  yet 
hope  to  see  a race  of  glant-like  heroes.” 

At  the  same  New  Wells,  in  the  follow  ing  sea- 
son there  was  introduced 

" The  wonderful  little  Polauder,  only  2 feet  10  inches 
high,  sixty  years  old,  and  In  every  way  proportiona- 
ble, and  wears  his  beard  after  his  own  country's  fash- 
ion. Also  the  tall  Saxon  woman,  7 feet  high,  between 
wdiom  and  the  Lilliputian  Polauder  there  is  to  be  a 
country  dance." 

A newspaper  of  October  19,  1786,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  famous  Irish  giant,  O’Brien,  says : 

" This  man,  who  last  winter  exhibited  his  person  In 
St.  James's  Street,  was  lately  married  at  Pancras 
Church  to  a youug  woman  of  the  name  of  Cave,  who 
may  now,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  without  impro- 
priety, be  termed  the  Giant's  Cnve." 

O’Brien  used  to  announce  that  the  family 
height  was  nine  feet,  which  size  he  hoped  to  at- 
tain by  the  time  he  became  of  age.  On  one 
night,  having  occasion  to  visit  a friend,  O’Brien 
entered  a hackney-coach ; the  coachman  did 
not  see  him  go  in,  but  on  seeing  him  go  out 
stood  amazed.  Having  met  a brother  of  the 

whip  a few*  minutes  after  he  exclaimed,  44 

me,  but  I have  done  more  than  you  all,  for  I 
have  just  carried  the  Monument.”  Another 
anecdote  of  the  man  is  told  by  Dr.  Robert 
Bigsley,  who  says  that  hi6  late  father,  at  a Ma- 
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sonic  banquet  held  in  a lodge  in  Nottingham, 
in  1792,  saw  O’Brien  draw  from  his  coat-pocket 
a dwarf,  who  was,  os  the  doctor  believes,  Count 
Borulawski. 

Charles  Lamb  wrote  a pleasant  paper  upon 
“ the  Gentle  Giantess.  ” He  says : 

“The  Widow  Blacket,  of  Oxford,  is  the  largest  fe- 
male I ever  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding.  There  may 
be  her  parallel  upon  the  earth  ; but  surely  I never  saw 
it.  I take  her  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  maid's 
aunt  of  Brentford  who  caused  Master  Ford  such  un- 
easiness. I have  passed  many  an  agreeable  holiday 
with  her  in  her  favorite  park  at  Woodstock.  With 
more  than  man's  bulk,  her  humors  and  occupations 
ire  eminently  feminine.  She  sighs — being  six  feet 
high.  She  languished— being  two  feet  wide.  She 
worketh  slender  sprigs  upon  the  delicate  muslin— her 
fingers  being  capable  of  moulding  a Colossus.  She 
sippeth  her  wine  out  of  her  glass  daintily — her  capac- 
ity being  that  of  a tun  of  Heidelberg.  She  goeth  min- 
dngly  with  those  feet  of  hers,  whose  solidity  need  not 
fear  the  black  ox's  pressure.” 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Britain’s  tall 
folk  was  James  Toller,  born  in  1795,  who  ht  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1819,  had  gained  the  height 
of  8 feet  6 inches.  He  had  two  sisters,  both  of 
gigantic  growth  ; one  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
5 feet  8J-  inches  high ; the  other,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  was  nearly  5 feet  high.  On  his  first  ex- 
hibition in  London  a poet  wrote  : j 

“To  see  him  hundreds  day  by  day  did  throng, 

As  he  from  place  to  place  did  pass  along; 

His  'bode  uncertain,  for  to  think  'tls  vain, 

One  place  so  tall  a wonder  to  contain. 

His  whole  proportion  was  upright  and  straight, 

'Twas  eight  foot  fully  and  a half  in  height; 

Not  much  in  debt  to  age,  his  body  clean, 

Up  to  his  stature,  and  not  fat,  nor  lean.” 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  “eminent” 
Mr.  MTherson,  who  was  himself  perforated  at 
Waterloo  after  killing  many  cuirassiers.  The 
legend  says : 

“John  M Thereon 
Was  a wonderful  person; 

He  was  six  feet  two 
Without  his  shoe; 

And  he  was  slew 
At  Waterloo.” 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a lengthy  American 
named  Freeman  went  over  to  London,  and  min- 
gled liquors  as  bar-keeper,  at  the  “Lion  and 
Bull”  public  house,  Holborn.  He  was  7 feet  6 
inches  high,  and  thus  invited  the  public  to  visit 
him: 

“You  need  not  unto  Hyde  Park  go, 

For  without  Imposition, 

Smith's  Bar  Man  is,  and  no  mistake, 

The  true  Great  Exhibition. 

“The  proudest  noble  in  the  land. 

Despite  caprice  and  whim, 

Though  looking  down  on  all  the  world 
Must  faiu  look  up  to  him. 

“His  rest  can  never  be  disturbed 
By  chanticleer  in  song, 

For  though  he  early  goes  to  bed 
He  sleeps  so  very  long. 

“Then  come  and  see  the  Giant  Youth, 

Give  Edward  Smith  a call, 

Remember,  in  Red  Lion  Street, 

The  Lion  and  the  Ball.” 

Liquor*  of  a Giant's  stbkhotu.” 


I We  believe  that  it  was  Freeman  who,  being 
in  Boston  and  walking  down  State  Street,  was 
stopped  by  a good  old  lady  who  asked  : “ Mis- 
ter, were  you  large  when  you  were  small?” 
“Yes,  marm,”  said  Freeman,  “I  was  consid- 
erable big  when  I was  little.” 

Come  we  now  to  the  Pigmies ; 

It  is  curious  that  the  Bible,  which  contains 
so  many  allusions  to  giants,  contains  but  one 
mention  of  a dwarf,  and  that  is  in  Leviticus, 
xxi.  20,  where  it  is  commanded  that  no  man 
who  was  a dwarf  should  make  the  offerings  at 
the  altar.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  true,  if 
taken  in  a jocular  sense.  The  writer,  in  con- 
versation with  a Doctor  of  Divinity  concerning 
brief  people — it  was  at  the  time  of  Tom  Thumb’s 
nuptials  — said  iVe-Ai-miah  (Knee-high-miah) 
was  shorter  than  Mr.  Thumb,  as  was  also 
Bildad,  the  Shu-hite  (Shoe-height)  ; but  neither 
of  the  Old  Testament  little  ones  was  as  “ short” 
as  the  one  in  the  New  Testament,  who  said : 
“Silver  and  gold  have  I none;”  for  the  man 
who  was  minus  both  those  commodities  was 
probably  as  “short”  a person  as  was  ever 
known. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the  assumption 
of  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb,  by  a dwarf,  was  in 
1597.  In  1630  was  printed  a poem  entitled 
“Tom  Thumbe,  his  Life  and  Death,”  which 
says,  of-a  later  Thumb ; 

“ In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumbe  did  live, 

A man  of  mickle  might, 

The  best  of  all  the  table  round, 

And  eke  a doughty  knight: 
nis  stature  but  an  inch  in  height, 

Or  quarter  of  a span  ; 

Then  Ihinke  you  not  this  little  knight 
Was  prov'd  a valiant  man.” 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  traveled  in  Asia 
and  Africa  between  1322  and  1356,  tells  us  of 
a land  of  pigmies,  wfhere  there  w'ere  men  only 
three  spans  long.  Both  men  and  women  were 
fair  and  gentle,  and  were  married  when  they 
were  half  a year  old.  They  generally  lived 
only  six  or  seven  years,  and  at  eight  were  con- 
sidered to  be  old.  They  were  the  best  work- 
men of  silk  and  cotton,  and  of  all  manner  of 
other  things  that  were  in  the  w’orld.  They 
scorned  great  men  as  we  do  giants,  and  had 
them  to  travel  for  them  and  to  till  the  land. 

In  a rare  book  by  Laurens  Andrewes,  en- 
titled “ Noble  Lyfe  and  Nature  of  Man,”  is  the 
following  curious  description  of  pigmies  ; 

“Pigmies  be  men  & women,  and  but  one  cubite 
longe,  dwell  Inge  in  the  mountaincs  of  Yude ; they  be 
fall  growen  at  their  third  yere,  & at  their  seven  yere 
they  be  olde ; & they  gader  them  in  May  a grete  com- 
pany togeder,  & arme  them  in  theyr  best  maner; 
and  than  go  they  to  the  water  syde,  & where-so-ever 
they  fynd  any  cranes  nestis,  they  brenke  nil  the  egges, 
& kyll  all  the  yonges  that  they  fynde : and  this  they 
do  because  the  cranes  do  them  many  displeasures,  & 
fight  with  them  often  tymes,  <fe  do  them  great  scathe ; 
but  these  folke  cover  their  houses  with  the  cranes 
feders  & egshels.” 

One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  the  “Isle  of 
Pigmies,”  where  it  is  reputed  that  several  min- 
iature bones  of  the  human  species  have  been 
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dog  up  in  the  ruins  of  a chapel  there.  William 
Collins,  in  his  “ Ode  on  the  Popular  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,”  refers 

“To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  Its  ruins  shows; 

In  whose  small  vaults  a pigmy  folk  is  found, 
Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallow'd 
ground.” 

Tennessee  newspapers,  of  the  year  1828, 
stated  that  in  that  year  several  burying-grounds, 
from  a half  acre  to  an  acre  in  extent,  were  dis- 
covered in  Sparta,  White  County,  Tennessee, 
wherein  very  small  people  had  been  deposited 
in  tombs  or  coffins  of  stone.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  skeletons  was  19  inches.  The  bones  were 
strong  and  well  set,  and  the  whole  frames  were 
well  formed.  The  graves  were  about  2 feet 
deep.  The  dead  were  all  buried  with  their 
heads  to  the  east  and  in  regular  order,  laid  on 
their  backs,  and  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts.  In  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  was  found 
a cruse  or  vessel  that  would  hold  nearly ‘a  pint, 
made  of  ground  stone  or  shell  of  a gray  color, 
in  which  was  found  two  or  three  shells.  One 
of  these  skeletons  had  about  its  neck  ninety- 
four  pearl  beads.  Webber,  in  his  “ Romance 
of  Natural  History,”  1853,  refers  to  the  dimin- 
utive sarcophagi  found  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. and  he  describes  these  receptacles  to  be 
about  3 feet  in  length  by  18  inches  deep,  and 
constructed,  bottom,  sides,  and  top,  of  flat,  un- 
hewn stones. 

In  his  account  of  a voyage  to  Madagascar,  in 
1770,  Rochon  says  that  he  resided  for  some 
time  among  the  Lilliputian  race  of  that  island. 
The  common  size  of  the  men,  by  exact  meas- 
urement, was  3 feet  5 inches  ; the  women  some 
inches  shorter.  They  were  possessed  of  much 
wit  and  intellect,  and  were  the  boldest  and  most 
active  warriors  on  the  island.  The  Kimos,  on 
the  same  island,  dwarfs,  were  lively,  intelligent, 
and  ingenious.  The  women  had  scarcely  any 
breasts,  except  when  they  suckled.  The  au- 
thor particularly  describes  a Kimos  woman,  a 
slave,  belonging  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  Dau- 
phin. She  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
3 feet  7 inches  high.  Her  complexion  was  very 
fair,  her  limbs  well  formed,  her  arm3  exceed- 
ingly long,  hair  short  and  woolly,  and  features 
agreeable.  She  had  no  appearance  of  breasts 
except  the  nipples.  She  was  good-humored, 
sensible,  and  obliging. 

Dwarfs  w ere  a customary  part  of  the  suits 
of  grand  personages  in  the  East  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  The  Romans  were  very  great  ad- 
mirers of  them,  and  kept  them,  as  we  do  mon- 
keys, for  diversion.  Marcus  Antonius  is  said 
to  have  kept  a dw'arf  named  Sisyphus,  who  was 
not  two  feet  in  height  and  yet  had  a lively  wit. 

“What  perfection  can  not  Nature  crowd 
Into  a puny  point!” 

John  Wierix’s  Bible,  published  in  1594,  con- 
tains an  engraving  by  that  artist  representing 
the  feast  of  Dives,  with  Lazarus  at  his  door. 
In  the  rich  man’s  banqueting-room  is  “ a dwarf 


playing  with  a monkey  and  contributing  to  the 
amusement  of  the  company.”  In  the  same 
book  is  another  plate  illustrating  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  who  is  depicted  as  running 
away  from  a woman  who  is  beating  him  dovrn 
the  steps  of  a tavern  with  her  shoes,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  the  assault  by  two  men.  A dog  upon 
the  steps  is  barking  at  the  dying  spendthrift, 
and  a dwarfish  fool  has  dropped  his  bauble  to 
mock  him,  which  he  does  by  placing  the  thumb 
of  hi9  left  hand  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  the  tip 
of  the  little  finger  of  the  same  hand  on  the  top 
of  his  right  thumb,  and  spreading  out  the  fin- 
gers to  the  utmost  extent.  (We  reckon  our  ju- 
venile friends  are  familiar  with  the  manoeuvre.) 

Porter,  in  his  “Travels  in  Russia  and  Swe- 
den^” in  1805-1808,  tells  us  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  dwarfs  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles 
much  prevailed  in  the  former  country.  In  the 
presence  of  their  lord  their  usual  station  is  at 
his  elbow',  in  the  character  of  a page;  and 
during  his  absence  they  are  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  and  combed  locks  of  their  compan- 
ions of  the  canine  species.  The  race  of  these 
unfortunates  in  Russia  is  quite  numerous. 
They  are  generally  well  shaped,  and  their 
hands  and  feet  particularly  graceful.  On  the 
w'hole  they  are  such  compact  and  pretty  little 
beings  that  no  idea  can  bo  formed  of  them 
from  the  clumsy,  deformed  dwarfs  which  are 
exhibited  in  England. 

Byron,  in  “ Don  Juan,”  gives  many  passages 
about  the  dwarfs  who  were  kept  for  amusement 
and  ornament  in  the  East.  In  a scene  laid  in 
a Greek  island,  he  says : 

“Afar  a dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 

To  a sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokera, 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales. 

Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails. 

Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open'd  to  the  knockers. 
Of  magic  ladies  w'ho,  by  one  sole  act, 

Transform'd  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that's  a fact).” 

Byron,  however,  was  prejudiced  in  reference 
to  diminutive  ladies,  for  he  says,  with  more 
force  than  politeness : 

“Her  stature  tall— I hate  a dumpy  woman.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most 
intellectual  dwarfs  of  England  was  Jeffrey  Hud- 
son, born  in  Rutlandshire  in  1619.  The  king 
bestow'ed  knighthood  on  him  in  a frolic.  Be- 
ing so  much  favored  by  royalty  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  humility  of  his  birth.  “ Hce 
was  high  in  mind,  not*  knowing  himself,  and 
hee  would  not  knowe  his  father,  for  which,  by 
the  king’s  command,  he  was  soundly  correct- 
ed.” He  remained  at  the  height  of  18  inches 
from  the  age  of  eight  until  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  after  which  period  he  increased  to  3 feet 
9 inches,  and  there  remained.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  “Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  makes  him 
play  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the 
denouement  of  that  tale,  and  thus  describes 
him : 

“He,  although  a dwarf  of  the  least  possible  size, 
had  nothing  positively  ugly  in  his  countenance,  or 
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actually  distorted  in  his  limbs.  His  countenance  in 
particular,  had  he  been  & little  taller,  would  have 
been  accounted,  in  youth,  handsome,  and  now  in 
age,  striking  and  expressive.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
wear  mustaches  so  large  that  they  almost  twisted 
back  among  and  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair.*' 

He  was  employed  in  some  diplomatic  mis- 
sions of  great  importance.  Heath,  in  his 
“Clarastelln,”  1658,  thus  addressed  Jeffrey  : 

“Small  Sir!  methinkes  in  yonr  lesser  selfe  I see 
Exprest  the  lesser  world's  epitome. 

Yon  may  write  man,  in  th*  abstract  so  yon  are, 
Though  printed  in  a smaller  character. 

The  pocket  Tolnme  hath  as  mnch  within  *t 
As  the  broad  in  a larger  print. 

And  is  more  usefhl  too.  Though  low  you  seem, 
Tet  you're  both  great  and  high  in  men's  esteem; 
Your  soul’s  as  large  as  others,  bo's  your  mind: 

To  greatness  rirtne's  not  like  strength  confined.** 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  born  in  1632 
and  died  in  1£23,  was  much  below  the  common 
size;  as  when  Charles  II.  told  him  that  he 
thought  the  apartments  in  his  hunting-palace 
were  too  low.  the  architect,  looking  up,  replied, 
“Sir,  I think  they  are  high  enough.”  The 
King,  stooping  to  Wren’s  height,  and  creep- 
ing about  in  a whimsical  posture,  exclaimed, 
“Ay,  Sir  Christopher,  I think  they  are  high 
enough.” 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  born  in  1642,  was 
a posthumous  child,  his  father  dying  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six.  Sir  Isanc’3  mother  often  said 
that  when  he  was  born  he  was  so  little  that  he 
might  have  been  put  into  a quart  mug. 

Peter  the  Great  made  a “high”  festival  at 
the  marriage  of  two  dwarfs  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1710.  For  a certain  day,  which  had  been 
proclaimed  several  months  before,  he  invited 
all  his  conrtiers  and  the  foreign  embassadors  to 
be  present  at  the  grand  marriage  of  this  pigmy 
man  and  woman ; and  he  ordered  that  all  the 
dwarfs,  both  male  and  female*  residing  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  his  capital  should  repair 
thereto  and  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  For 
their  convenience  he  supplied  vehicles  which 
would  contain  a dozen  dwarfs  at  once.  Some 
were  unwilling  to  come,  buf  were  compelled  to 
obey.  The  w hole  company  of  dwarfs  numbered 
about  seventy,  besides  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  were  richly  adorned  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion.  Every  thing  provided  was  suitable  in 
size.  A low  table  held  small  plates,  dishes, 
glasses,  and  other  necessary  articles,  diminished 
to  the  standard  of  the  guests.  The  dwarfs, 
with  much  pride  and  gravity,  contended  for 
place  and  superiority,  which  difficulty  the  Em- 
peror endeavored  to  surmount  by  ordering  that 
the  most  diminutive  should  take  the  lead.  But 
this  endeavor  bred  disputes,  as  none  of  them 
would  consent  to  be  placed  foremost.  How- 
ever, all  this  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  ban- 
quet was  consumed,  and  dancing  followed  it ; 
the  ball  boing  opened  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
was  3 feet  2 inches  high.  In  the  end  the  un- 
willing company  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
diversion,  and  themselves  became  much  amused 
entertained. 

A notable  little  English  body  was  John  Conn, 
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born  in  1728.  He  was  3 feet  in  height,  well 
shaped,  well  educated,  an  agreeable  companion, 
having  an  intelligent  mind,  and  well-read,  par- 
ticularly in  dramatic  literature.  He  had  a 
good  voice,  and  when  he  was  in  spirits  would 
keep  an  audience  in  a roar  of  laughter  by  get- 
ting on  a table  and  singing  the  song  of  “The 
Cock,”  which  he  did  with  much  humor  and 
quaint  action.  In  1752  he  was  presented  to 
George  II.  and  the  royal  family  at  St.  James’s 
Palace,  and  repeated  the  following  lines : 

“ Behold,  most  gracious  Princes ! at  your  feet. 

Id  miniature,  a man  of  form  complete: 

If,  honored  thus,  too  blithely  I behave, 

Oh,  pardon  at  this  time  your  little  slave, 

Who  inward  blesses  his  peculiar  fate 
That  made  him  small,  to  pleasure  you  so  great. 
Let  others  boast  their  Btatnre  or  their  birth ; 
This  glorious  truth  shall  fill  my  soul  with  mirth, 
That  I now  am,  and  hope  for  years  shall  sing, 
The  smallest  subject  of  the  greatest  king.** 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1735,  under 
date  December  20,  relates  in  rhyme  that 

“A  dwarf  from  France  arrived  In  Town, 
Measuring  but  Inches  21, 

At  Court  a wonder  great  was  shown, 

Where  He,  tho'  aged  46, 

Performed  20  childish  tricks." 

This  little  fellow  exhibited  the  tricks  usually 
performed  by  “ground  and  lofty  tumblers”  in 
the  circus.  The  Magazine  says;  “He  shews 
some  part  of  military  exercise  on  his  hands,  as 
well  as  if  he  stood  upon  his  legs.  He  will  go 
to  any  gentleman's  house  if  required.  Vivant 
Rex  £ Regina  !” 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  dwarf  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times,  is  Count  Joseph  Borul&wski,  born  in 
Polish  Russia  in  1739.  His  parents  were  of  the 
medium  size,  and  had  a family  of  six  children, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of  the  for- 
mer, when  full  grown,  exceeded  the  middle 
stature ; but  the  other  two  and  the  daughter 
attained  only  tljat  of  children  of  about  the  age 
of  four  years.  At  the  time  of  Joseph’s  birth 
he  measured  only  8 inches  in  length ; but  he 
was  neither  weak  nor  defective ; and  his  mother, 
who  suckled  him  herself,  frequently  stated  that 
none  of  her  children  gave  her  less  trouble  than 
he.  His  sister,  Anastasia,  seven  years  youn- 
ger, is  represented  by  him,  in  his  Memoirs,  as 
so  short  that  she  could  stand  under  his  arms. 
She  was  a perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  beau- 
ty, having  a lively  and  cheerful  temper  and  a 
feeling  and  beneficent  heart.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  being  then  25  inches  high,  ho  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  on 
one  occasion  took  him  on  her  lap,  qpessed  him, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  at  Vienna.  He  answered 
that  he  had  seen  in  that  city  many  things  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  but  nothing  seemed  so  ex- 
traordinary as  that  which  he  then  beheld. 
“And  what  is  that?”  inquired  her  Majesty. 
“ To  see  so  little  a man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a 
woman,”  replied  Borulawski.  The  Empress 
then  wore  a ring  on  which  was  her  cipher  in 
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brilliants.  His  band  being  in  hers,  and  be 
looking  attentively  at  this  jewel,  she  asked  him 
whether  the  cipher  was  pretty.  “ I beg  your 
Majesty’s  pardon,”  replied  Borulawski;  “it  is 
not  the  ring  that  I am  looking  at,  but  the  hand, 
which  I beseech  your  permission  to  kiss;”  at 
the  same  time  raising  it  to  his  lips.  The  flat* 
tered  Empress  thereupon  took  a very  fine  dia- 
mond ring  from  the  finger  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
then  a child,  and  put  it  on  Borulawski’s.  The 
notice  of  the  Empress  procured  him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  court,  and  the  marked  kind- 
ness of  Count  Eaunitz.  By  this  time  the  little 
man  was  about  28  inches  high,  could  bear  fatigue 
and  lift  great  weights  in  proportion  to  his  size, 
possessed  mental  energy  and  accomplishments, 
and  a judgment  very  sound ; understood  arith- 
metic, spoke  German  and  French,  was  ingenious 
in  every  thing  he  undertook,  lively  in  his  rep- 
artees, and  just  in  his  reasonings.  In  1760, 
while  Borulawski  was  in  Paris,  Count  Tressan 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  him : 

“M.  Borulawski  la  twenty-two  years  of  ago,  and 
about  28  inches  high ; is  well  proportioned,  and  has 
nothing  shocking  about  him;  his  eyes  are  fine  and 
full  of  fire ; his  features  agreeable,  and  his  physiog- 
nomy spirited.  He  enjoys  perfect  health,  drinks  no- 
thing but  water,  eats  little,  sleeps  well ; bears  a great 
deal  of  fatigue,  dances  well,  and  is  very  nimble.  Na- 
ture has  refused  nothing  but  size  to  this  amiable  creat- 
ure, for  which  she  has  made  him  ample  amends  by  the 
beauties  of  his  body  and  mind.  His  manner  is  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and  his  repartees  smart  and  spirit- 
ed. nis  judgment  is  sound,  and  his  heart  susceptible 
of  the  most  tender  impressions ; he  has  never  Bhown 
any  passion  or  ill-nature ; is  extremely  complacent, 
loves  to  be  treated  with  the  decorum  due  to  his  rank, 
yet  is  not  offended  with  those  who  make  free  with 
him  on  account  of  his  stature.*' 

Being  once  upon  the  lap  of  the  Princess  Nas- 
sau-Weilbourg,  she  said,  “Are  yon  not  very 
sorry  you  are  not  taller?”  “No,”  he  replied; 
“ if  I was  I should  not  have  the  honor  to  sit 
upon  your  ladyship’s  knee.”  Borulawski  was 
twice  the  victim  of  the  tender  passion,  his  first 
love  being  an  actress,  whom  he  wished  to  mar- 
ry, but  who  laughed  at  him.  The  second  was 
a young  French  lady,  Isalina  Barbutan,  whom, 
after  much  opposition  from  his  patroness,  Count- 
ess Humiecka,  he  married.  Being  informed,  in 
a few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  become  a father,  and  being  somewhat  im- 
pecunious, it  was  suggested  that  a second  visit 
to  the  courts  of  Europe  would  enable  him  to 
procure  the  means  of  leading  a life  of  comfort. 
The  king  supplied  him  with  a convenient  car- 
riage, and  off  he  went.  In  due  time  a daugh- 
ter was  bom  to  him.  He  traveled  over  Europe, 
had  letter^to  persons  of  the  highest  position, 
so  that  in  a few  years  he  was  enabled  to  retire 
with  ease  and  comfort.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  having  been  seen  by  some  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Durham,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  that  body  to  take,  up  his  abode  for  life  in 
Bank’s  Cottage,  near  their  city,  they  engaging 
to  allow  him  a handsome  income.  He  accepted 
this  offer,  and  enjoyed  the  clerical  bounty  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at 


the  Bame  cottage  on  September  5,  1837,  when 
he  was  ninety-eight  years  of  age.  Thus  closed 
the  career  of  the  most  remarkable  dwarf  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this  modest,  temperate 
centenarian  dwarf,  was  a brief  person  of  the 
name  of  Jeffries,  who  died  of  excessive  whisky, 
so  to  speak,  in  London,  in  1797.  He  said  one 
good  thing,  which  was  not  more  true  then  than 
now: 

“When  you’ve  got  money  you're  look'd  upon; 

Bat  when  you've  got  none  you  may  go  along." 

This  dwarf  had  a wife  who  siiHived  him  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  one. 

Charles  Lamb  wrote  a paper  upon  a dwarf 
called  Captain  Starkey,  who  had  been  an  usher 
at  a school  in  Fetter  Lane  whera  Lamb’s  sister 
was  a scholar  there.  He  was  a quiet,  gentle 
person,  “ with  a peculiar  stamp  of  old-fashioned- 
ness.”  Underneath  a picture  of  this  man  are 
the  following  lines : 

“Reader!  see  the  Ikmpus  Captain 
Starkey,  in  his  own  coat  wrapt  in, 

Mark  his  mark’d  nose,  and  mark  his  eye, 

His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  forehead  high, 

His  little  stick,  his  humble  hat. 

The  modest  tie  of  his  cravat ; 

Hark  how  easy  sit  his  hose, 

Hark  the  shoes  that  hold  his  toes; 

So  he  look’d  when  Kansan  sketch'd  him 
While  alive— but  Death  has  fetch'd  him." 

Of  the  two  great  American  Dwarfs,  Stratton 
and  Nutt,  and  their  little  wives,  we  forbear  to 
speak.  Is  not  their  history  known  and  read  of 
all?  Are  not  their  carte*  de  visile  in  every 
album?  And  are  not  their  checks  good  for 
many  thousands  at  any  bank?  What  man, 
however  great,  could  ask  for  more  ? 


GRANT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

THE  empire  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1861,  seemed  as  firmly  establish- 
ed and  as  powerful  as  if  it  had  endured  for  cen- 
turies. It  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and  dazzled 
or  blinded  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if  not  America. 
Its  territory  reached  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande ; it  was  larger  than  any  European 
kingdom  except  Russia.  All  over  this  magnif- 
icent domain  a fertile  soil  produced  two  great 
staples  of  the  world,  and  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Norfolk  and  New  Orleans  would 
soon  be  filled  with  the  fleets  of  every  land.  Its 
people,  linked  together  by  a terrible  bond,  were 
believed  to  be  united.  Its  armies,  well  appoint- 
ed and  armed,  and  flushed  with  victory,  with 
the  capture  of  Sumter,  the  easy  fall  of  Norfolk, 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  hung  like  a cloud  over 
the  border,  and  threatened  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  Except  the  North,  it  had  no  enemy. 
The  western  powers  of  Europe  opened  their 
long  line  of  ports  to  its  ships  and  its  pirates, 
and  gave  a hearty  welcome  to  the  new-born 
nation.  They  evidently  believed  that  the  day3 
of  chivalry  and  tyranny  were  come  again.  Can- 
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ada  and  Mexico  lent  it  a natural  sympathy. 
And  even  in  the  divided  North  there  were  thou- 
sands who  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  its  South- 
ern rival,  who  strove  to  confound  the  Northern 
plans,  to  burn  New  York,  to  surprise  Washing- 
ton, and  awaken  a terrible  anarchy  in  the  loyal 
fragment  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a sense 
of  .exaltation  and  of  security  at  this  moment 
filled  the  councils  of  the  conspirators;  that 
they  presumed  to  treat  as  equals  with  the 
Coart  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  they  en- 
tertained only  a dignified  contempt.  Youthful 
Talleyrands  from  South  Carolina,  demi-savages 
from  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi,  repudiators 
from  Virginia,  brigands  from  Texas,  united  in 
looking  with  polished  scorn  upon  the  fallen 
government  at  Washington.  Even  to  saga- 
cious but  timid  men  the  contest  seemed  al- 
ready hopeless;  to  European  thinkers  it  was 
an  act  of  madness.  “How,”  they  exclaimed, 
“can  your  armies,  even  had  you  an  army,  hope 
to  subdue  a country  of  such  an  immense  extent, 
occupied  by  a united  and  hostile  people,  filled 
with  strong  strategical  positions,  and  defended 
by  some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  ? How 
can  you  presume  to  blockade  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea-coast  with  your  insignificant  navy?  or 
whence  can  your  bankrupt  and  creditless  Gov- 
ernment, whose  bonds  are  unsalable  in  London 
and  Paris,  obtain  the  vast  resources  of  money  or 
material  necessary  to  an  offensive  war  ?” 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a most  perilons  undertak- 
ing. Our  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  labors  of 
peace,  were  to  encounter  dangers  and  trials  sel- 
dom equaled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  They 
were  to  make  marches  longer  than  that  of  Han- 
nibal to  Italy  or  Napoleon  to  Moscow.  They 
were  to  encounter  a climate,  in  their  campaigns 
and  sieges,  which  was  thought  malarious  and 
fetal  even  to  the  natives.  They  toiled  amidst 
swamps  and  fens  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ; they  were  to 
die  by  thousands  in  the  fever  hospital  or  the 
negro  hut.  They  were  about  to  invade  a pow- 
erful nation  and  conquer  it  upon  its  own  soil. 
Yet  it  was  asserted  that  no  free  people  had  ever 
been  effectually  subdued,  and  that  the  South 
woald  prove  as  obstinate  and  unconquerable  as 
Switzerland  had  been  to  Austria  or  Spain  to 
Napoleon.  The  project  of  blockade  seemed 
even  less  likely  to  prove  successful.  Our  fleet 
was  then  chiefly  a collection  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, many  of  them  only  fitted  for  river  navi- 
gation, many  altogether  unseawortby.  Our 
brave  soldiers  and  seamen  ventured  out  upon 
the  ocean  in  frail  steamers  that  must  sink  in 
the  first  storm,  or  be  disabled  by  a random 
shot.  Was  it  credible  that  England  would 
recognize  such  a blockade  ? England  was  then 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  maritime  strength.  She 
ruled  the  waves  almost  as  in  the  days  of  Rod- 
ney or  Nelson.  Her  immense  fleets  hung  threat- 
eningly over  our  shores,  and  no  one  could  fore- 
see that  in  the  coarse  of  a few  short  months  the  ■ 


invention  of  a gifted  engineer  was  to  destroy 
her  naval  supremacy  forever.  In  the  face  of 
these  and  a thousand  other  discouragements 
the  question  arose  all  over  the  land,  “Can  we 
conquer  the  rebellion?” 

He  who  aided  more  than  any  other  man  in 
giving  a satisfactory  reply  was  General  Grant. 
Yet  it  would  be  improper  not  to  admit  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  in  those  dark  and 
hopeless  days  rested  in  great  part  upon  the 
firmness  and  discretion  of  President  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  their  admirable  coadjutors. 
To  these  men  the  people  looked  with  confi- 
dence and  affection;  to  them  the  nation  in- 
trusted cheerfully  its  boundless  treasures  of 
men  and  money ; in  their  hands  it  confided  its 
destiny.  And  never  was  a trust  better  fulfill- 
ed. Honest  of  purpose,  true  of  heart,  Lincoln 
and  his  Cabinet  labored  through  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  war  in  almost  hostile  Washington, 
surrounded  by  traitors  and  assassins,  weighed 
down  by  cares  and  toils,  yet  always  cheerful, 
hopeful,  composed.  When  others  filtered  they 
stood  firm ; when  many  desponded  they  were 
ever  full  of  hope;  they  ruled  the  whirlwind 
and  controlled  the  storm ; and  their  generous 
names  live  ever  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men. But  to  Grant  was  committed  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  to  direct 
the  immense  power  of  the  nation  to  the  final 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  the  first 
to  break  through  the  imaginary  frontier  of  the 
great  Confederacy ; to  prove  its  weakness  or 
to  test  its  strength ; to  check  the  vainglorious 
exultation  of  the  rebels  by  a series  of  disastrous 
defeats;  to  pass  on  from  victory  to  victory; 
to  find  all  his  plans  fulfilled  by  pertinacity  and 
vigor;  w'ith  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  Thomas  and 
M‘Pherson,  and  many  another  brave  companion 
in  arras,  by  sea  and  land,  to  conquer  a country 
more  extensive  than  the  empire  of  Napoleon  in 
its  proudest  days ; often  more  wild  and  difficult 
of  access  than  was  Gaul  to  the  legions  of  Caesar ; 
to  answer,  in  fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  question,  “ Can  the  Union  be 
restored  ?” 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  Grant,  who  had 
already  won  distinction  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Mexico,  commenced  drilling  a company  of  vol- 
unteers, and  was  soon  made  Colonel  of  an  Illi- 
nois regiment.  He  was  next  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Cairo,  an  important  post  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  having 
been  commissioned  as  Brigadier -General  of 
Volunteers.  His  first  military  act  in  this  com- 
mand was  one  that  was  attended  by  a most 
important  result : it  secured  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  side.  This  powerful  State  had  at  first 
professed  a haughty  neutrality.  Its  rebel  Gov- 
ernor rejected  with  scorn  the  appeal  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebell- 
ion; and  the  conspirators  no  doubt  counted 
upon  getting  the  control  of  Kentucky,  and  thus 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Gen- 
eral Polk,  the  warlike  bishop,  entered  the  State, 
began  to  fortify  Columbus  nnd  Hickman,  and 
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occupied  Paducah,  a town  on  the  Ohio,  which 
commanded  the  navigation  of  that  river.  Grant 
saw  at  once  the  danger  of  the  moment.  He  re- 
solved to  save  the  river  and  Kentucky.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  September  he  set  out  with 
two  regiments  and  a light  battery,  with  two 
steamers,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  ap- 
peared before  Paducah.  The  rebels  fled  from 
the  town  without  firing  a gun ; a sufficient  gar- 
rison was  left  in  the  place ; the  State  Legisla- 
ture soon  after  passed  Union  resolutions ; and 
Kentucky  never  again  declared  its  armed  neu- 
trality. A single  act  of  vigor  and  forethought 
decided  the  conduct  of  a whole  State. 

Autumn  glided  away  ; the  leaves  were  drop- 
ping along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio ; the  fairest  season  of  the  year  w’ould  soon 
be  gone.  It  was  a period  of  disaster  and  in- 
action. The  awakened  North  had  seen  with 
shame  and  indignation  its  soldiers  constantly 
defeated  and  driven  back  in  their  efforts  to  pen- 
etrate the  hostile  country  ; it  was  looking  eager- 
ly and  anxiously  for  some  one  to  break  the  spell 
of  ill  success.  Grant  meantime  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  drilling  new  troops  at  Cairo,  and  prob- 
ably in  w’ondering  why  they  were  not  made  use 
of.  He  always  believed  that  where  both  sides 
are  equally  undisciplined  the  most  active  would 
be  the  most  successful.  He  saw  Columbus  grow 
into  an  impregnable  fortress  under  the  care  of 
Pillow  and  Polk ; he  heard  that  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  were  to  be  closed  by  new 
fortifications ; and  he  asked  his  superior  officer 
at  St.  Louis,  Fremont,  to  be  allowed  to  take  Co- 
lumbus (September  10)  while  it  was  yet  assail- 
able. At  length  (November  1)  he  received  or- 
ders to  make  a demonstration  against  the  for- 
tress, to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  rein- 
forcements to  their  general,  Price,  in  Missouri. 
Grant  resolved  finally  to  turn  the  movement 
into  an  actual  attack  on  Belmont. 

Columbus  rises  on  a high  bluff  above  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  Kentucky  shore.  It  was  now 
so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  quite  impregnable  ; 
armies  might  have  wasted  their  strength  against 
its  lofty  bluff  for  months  without  result ; its  long 
range  of  heavy  cannon  closed  up  the  navigation 
of  the  river;  and  a large  force  of  the  enemy 
filled  its  walls.  But  it  was  Belmont,  a post  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the 
guns  of  Columbus,  that  Grant  meant  to  threat- 
en or  assail.  Here  a considerable  force  of  reb- 
els had  formed  their  camp,  defended  by  rough 
lines  of  felled  trees  and  the  fire  of  Columbus ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  reinforcements  were 
chiefly  ferried  over  the  river  to  aid  Price  in 
Missouri.  Grant’s  aim  was  to  destroy  their 
camp,  disperse  their  troops,  and  then  return  to 
Cairo.  He  would  thus  practice  his  new  levies, 
and  at  the  same  time  alarm  the  enemy.  No 
sooner  did  the  brave  Western  soldiers  at  Cairo 
learn  that  a real  attack  was  to  be  made  than  all 
was  exultation  aud  excitement.  They  rejoiced 
to  be  relieved  from  the  dull  monotony  of  camp- 
life,  and  to  test  their  courage  in  the  fierce 
trial  of  actual  combat.  Grant  ordered  General 


Smith  from  Paducah  to  make  a demonstration 
against  Columbus,  to  employ  the  enemy’s  at- 
tention on  that  side  of  the  river,  while  he 
himself  set  out  for  Missouri.  His  troops,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  all  untried  men. 
His  two  chief  commanders,  Logan  and  M*Cler- 
nand,  had  never  heard  a shot  fired  in  actual 
battle,  and  Grant  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a brave  but  inexperienced  army.  His  force 
numbered  about  thirty-one  hundred  men.  Aft- 
er several  feints  he  landed  his  troops  from 
transports  at  Hunter’s  Point,  in  Missouri,  and 
marched  at  once  against  Belmont,  about  three 
miles  below.  The  enemy  were  soon  found, 
and  the  brave  troops,  advancing  as  skirmish- 
ers, threw  themselves  against  the. rude  defenses ; 
the  officers  behaved  like  veterans,  always  in 
the  front  of  the  battle;  the  soldiers  climbed, 
crept,  or  sprang  over  the  6trong  abatis;  th^ 
enemy  were  slowly  driven  back  to  the  shore. 
Pillow',  who  had  crossed  over  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Columbus,  wras  forced  to  give  way, 
and  the  disordered  and  broken  force,  larger 
in  numbers  than  the  assailants,  took  refuge 
under  the  river  bank  and  the  fire  of  Colum- 
bus. A strange  scene  followed.  Grant’s  troops, 
carried  away  by  the  joy  of  the  moment,  hav- 
ing taken  several  hundred  prisoners  and  the 
enemy’s  camp,  broke  into  disorder.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  excited  orators ; the  captured 
camp  was  plundered  ; in  the  midst  of  their  en- 
emies the  inexperienced  soldiers  believed  them- 
selves secure.  Grant  ordered  the  camp  to  be 
set  on  fire  to  drive  the  troops  to  their  ranks,  and 
suddenly  the  heavy  guns  of  Columbus  opened 
upon  the  Union  army.  Meanwhile  large  bodies 
of  rebels  had  crossed  the  river,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Pillow’s  men  had  surrounded  their  late 
victors.  A startled  aid-de-camp,  riding  up  to 
Grant,  exclaimed  in  alarm,  “General,  we  are 
surrounded !”  “ Well,”  said  he,  “ we  must  cut 

our  way  out  as  we  cut  our  way  in.”  Ilis  calm- 
ness reassured  his  little  army,  and  with  Grant, 
M‘Clernand,  and  Logan  at  their  head,  they 
broke  through  the  enemy’s  line  and  passed  in 
good  order  to  the  landing.  Here  the  whole 
force  was  safely  embarked,  with  but  slight  loss. 
Grant  acted  as  his  own  rear-guard,  was  the  last 
man  on  the  shore,  and  at  one  time  found  him- 
self not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  a line  of  the  enemy.  He  paused  a mo- 
ment to  survey  them,  then  turned  his  horse’s 
head,  rode  slowly  away,  and  finally  broke  into 
a gallop  as  he  approached  the  river.  He  made 
his  way  with  difficulty  upon  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, and  then  the  little  flotilla  moved  on  un- 
der a heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  shore. 
By  five  o’clock  the  last  vessel  was  beyond  reach 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  successful  expedition  ar- 
rived safely  at  Cairo. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  affair  at  Belmont. 
The  enemy  were  double  the  number  of  their 
assailants,  protected  by  the  guns  of  Columbus, 
yet  they  lost  one -third  more  men  than  the 
Unionists,  were  beaten  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  saw  their  camp  burned  and  plundered 
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at  will,  and  suffered  the  successful  invaders  to 
retire  unharmed.  Grant’s  men  were  proud  of 
their  victory,  of  their  leader,  of  themselves; 
and  the  “Belmont  men,”  as  they  were  called, 
were  ever  afterward  distinguished  for  daring  in 
the  Western  campaigns.  But  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  action  at  the  time  was 
that  it  prevented  the  enemy  at  Columbus  from 
sending  aid  to  the  rebels  in  Missouri.  They 
felt  that  in  the  presence  of  their  active  assailant 
at  Cairo  they  could  not  venture  to  diminish 
their  own  forces. 

Once  more  the  Union  armies  were  in  com- 
parative inaction.  McClellan  commanded  at 
Washington,  Halleck  had  succeeded  the  brave 
Fremont  at  St.  Louis ; and  these  excellent  tac- 
tirians  were  inclined  to  a policy  of  delay.  They 
wished  to  provide  for  every  contingency.  But 
Grant,  the  people,  and  the  President  were  eager 
for  action.  The  rebels,  too,  were  by  no  means 
idle.  Around  Richmond  and  along  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Potomac  they  had  collected  a 
powerful  armi|p)mmanded  by  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced chie^  and  from  their  capital,  which 
was  now  full  of  gayety,  triumph,  expectation, 
thej  looked  with  confidence  to  the  approaching 
struggle.  In  the  West  they  were  equally  hope- 
ful. With  a force  of  nearly  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  they  occupied  a strategic  line  reach- 
ing from  Columbus  on  the  west  to  Bowling 
Green,  an  important  railroad  centre  in  lower 
Kentucky,  on  the  east.  Columbas  was  defend- 
ed by  a strong  force,  and  mounted  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  on  its  powerful  earth- works.  It 
could  only  be  taken  by  a long  siege.  At  Bowl- 
ing Green  was  gathered  one  of  the  finest  ar- 
mies of  the  Confederacy;  it  threatened  and 
almost  commanded  all  Western  Kentucky.  In 
the  centre  of  the  rebel  line  ran  two  large  rivers, 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  which, 
coming  from  the  heart  of  the  rebel  district, 
flow  into  the  Ohio.  About  fifty  miles  below 
that  river  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
approach  within  twelve  miles  of  each  other, 
near  the  Tennessee  line ; and  to  guard  their 
waters,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  connection 
between  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  the 
Confederates  had  here  erected  two  strong  forts. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  was  Fort  Henry, 
with  a lesser  work,  Fort  Heiman,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  At  a distance  of  twelve 
miles,  on  the  Cumberland,  was  the  still  more 
powerful  work,  Fort  Donelson.  Both  these 
forts  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  were  in 
constant  communication  with  Bowling  Green 
and  Columbus. 

The  Union  force  destined  to  assail  this  line, 
collected  under  Halleck  at  St.  Louis,  Grant  at 
Cairo,  and  Buell  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  can  not 
in  effective  strength  have  been  much  superior 
to  that  of  their  opponents.  Its  commanders 
had  the  choice  of  three  modes  of  attack. 
They  might  besiege  Columbus ; they  could 
mass  their  strength  against  the  Confederates  at 
Bowling  Green  ; they  might  attack  the  forts  on 
the  rivers.  Grant  pressed  the  adoption  of  the 
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latter  plan.  “With  permission,”  he  tele- 
graphed to  Halleck  on  the  28th  of  Januaiy, 

1862,  “I  will  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry.” 
Commodore  Foote  seconded  his  request,  and  on 
the  1st  of  February  the  necessary  permission 
arrived ; on  the  2d  the  expedition  left  Cairo. 

It  consisted  of  seven  gun-boats,  partly  iron- 
clad, under  Commodore  Foote,  and  a land 
force  of  seventeen  thousand  men  under  General 
Grant.  The  rivers  were  swollen  by  the  rains, 
and  a large  part  of  the  country  was  under 
I water ; the  land  forces  were  necessarily  delayed 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  transports  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country ; the  iron-clads,  fierce  mon- 
sters protected  by  their  metallic  hides  from  shot 
and  shell,  pressed  up  the  hostile  river,  startling 
its  banks  with  the  hoarse  panting  of  their  en- 
gines, and  arrived  first  before  the  fort.  It  was 
a series  of  field-works,  the  strongest  being  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  mounting  seven- 
teen heavy  guns.  A garrison  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Tilghman,  defended  the  post.  General  Grant 
passed  up  in  a steamer  under  the  enemy's  fire 
to  try  the  range  of  their  guns,  and  then  returned 
to  hasten  the  advance  of  his  army.  Tilghman, 
in  the  mean  time,  fearful  of  being  surrounded, 
had  resolved  to  abandon  his  position,  but  await- 
ed the  attack  of  the  navy  in  Fort  Henry  with 
just  enough  men  to  manage  his  guns.  Grant 
had  ordered  an  immediate  attack ; and  on  the 
Gth  January  at  eleven  o’clock  his  forces  began 
to  move  up  the  river  to  the  fort.  While  they 
were  on  their  way,  however,  its  fate  had  been 
decided.  The  iron-clads  and  gun-boats  under 
Commodore  Foote  steamed  up  and  commenced 
a rapid  fire  upon  Fort  Henry.  Tilghman's  guns 
replied  with  great  vigor  and  effect ; a shot  dis- 
abled the  Essex , wounded  its  commander,  Por- 
ter, and  killed  and  wounded  twenty-nine  men. 

But  very  soon  the  fire  of  the  fort  was  silenced ; 
Tilghman  surrendered  at  discretion ; the  great- 
er part  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Fort  Donel- 
son ; and  when  Grant  arrived,  half  an  honr 
afterward,  he  found  himself  the  master  of  the 
powerful  work.  His  plan  having  been  thus  far 
successful  he  next  determined  to  take  the  com- 
panion fort  on  the  Cumberland,  and  telegraphed 
at  once  to  Halleck : “ Fort  Henry  is  ours ! I 
shall  take  and  destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the 
8th.” 

But  he  was  deceived.  The  winter  rains  fell 
heavily ; the  whole  country  was  under  water ; 
his  army  scarcely  saved  their  baggage  from  the 
flood;  and  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that  his 
main  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  weather 
having  cleared  up,  could  move  toward  Donel- 
son. Yet  he  had  used  the  greatest  expedition, 
for  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  gathering  all 
their  strength  in  defense  of  the  fort.  Foote  led 
his  shattered  navy  up  the  Cumberland,  and  a 
little  after  mid-day  of  the  12th  Grant  drove  in 
the  enemy’s  pickets.  His  movement  might  seem 
almost  rash  in  its  daring.  He  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy’s  grand  strategic  line.  Be- 
hind him  was  Columbus,  before  him  Donelson, 
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sustained  by  the  abundant  resources  of  Bowling 
Green.  The  force  in  the  fort  itself  waB  greater 
than  his  own,  and  he  was  about  to  besiege  a 
garrison  superior  to  his  own  army  in  strength, 
defended  by  long  lines  of  works  that  gave  them 
every  advantage  for  an  attack.  To  an  inexpe- 
rienced eye  Donelson  would  have  seemed  im- 
pregnable ; it  was  a series  of  intrencbments  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  seated  on 
hills  and  rugged  ground  often  over  a hundred 
feet  high,  surrounding  a lofty  central  fort  that 

tovered  a hundred  acres  of  ground.  Fifteen 
eavy  guns,  with  some  carronades,  armed  this 
work;  below  it,  on  the  hill-sides,  were  water- 
batteries  commanding  the  river.  The  garrison 
numbered  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty-one  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  were  in  open  communica- 
tion with  Bowling  Green,  the  centre  of  the  rebel 
armies. 

Few,  therefore,  whether  military  or  civilian, 
thonght  Donelson  assailable  in  that  period  of 
doubt ; no  one  would  have  been  surprised  had  j 
Grant’s  attack  proved  another  Ball’s  Bluff  and 
Edwards’s  Ferry.  Meantime  his  brave  soldiers, 
chiefly  from  Illinois,  sat  down  in  excellent  or- 
der before  the  fort;  but  at  first  all  was  disas- 
ter. A gallant  attack  had  been  made  upon 
a rebel  battery,  without  Grant’s  orders,  which 
failed.  Brave  Commodore  Foote  assailed  the 
fort  from  the  river  with  his  shattered  fleet,  and 
was  driven  back  with  severe  loss ; his  gun-boats 
were  rendered  incapable  of  further  service,  and 
he  himself  was  wounded.  Grant  looked  eager- 
ly for  reinforcements  that  did  not  come.  Sud- 
denly the  winter  appeared  in  all  its  severity; 
the  nights  were  intensely  cold ; men  froze  to 
death  in  the  lines ; sharp  tempests  of  sleet  and 
snow  on  the  night  of  the  14th  rained  upon  the 
hapless  soldiers,  who  lay  upon  the  bare  ground, 
without  tents  or  blankets,  afraid  to  light  fires 
lest  they  might  prove  marks  for  the  enemy’s 
sharp-shooters.  Yet,  such  was  their  ardor  in 
their  cause,  their  confidence  in  their  command- 
er, that  men  who  had  never  slept  out  of  com- 
fortable homes,  or  felt  the  hardships  of  a cam- 
paign, now  lay  cheerfully  on  the  frozen  ground, 
with  their  arms  at  their  side,  and  when  the  en- 
emy attacked  met  them  with  the  calm  courage 
of  veterans. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February 
15, 1862,  an  eventful  day,  Grant  was  summoned 
by  a message  from  the  wounded  Commodore 
to  meet  him  on  his  flag-ship.  He  went  before 
daylight.  The  force  of  the  besiegers  had  been 
considerably  reinforced,  and  now  amounted  to 
about  twenty-one  thousand  men ; and  the  long 
line  of  Union  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  expect- 
ing a difficult  siege,  and  looking  almost  hope- 
lessly upon  the  well -fortified  heights  before 
them.  But  Grant’s  energy  and  the  increase 
of  his  army  had  filled  the  rebels  with  alarm. 
They  had  already  resolved  upon  flight.  Buck- 
ner, Floyd,  Pillow,  Forrest,  their,  chiefs,  had  met 
in  council  and  planned  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  Union  lines  on  this  very  morning  when 
Grant  was  on  the  river.  In  the  chill  winter 


dawn  the  rebels  massed  their  forces  in  one  cor- 
ner of  their  fort,  and  leaped  down  fiercely  upon 
M4Clernand’s  division,  which  was  nearest  the 
river  bank  on  the  south ; they  hoped  to  break 
through  the  line  by  an  overwhelming  attack. 
But  the  Union  troops,  although  surprised  and 
driven  back,  behaved  with  singular  resolution ; 
new  regiments  came  up  to  the  aid  of  their  fel- 
lows ; a large  part  of  the  army  was  engaged ; 
and  by  nine  o’clock  the  rebels,  who  had  fought 
with  the  vigor  of  despair,  had  ceased  to  attack. 
Then  Grant  came  riding  in,  and  at  once  or- 
dered an  assault.  C.  F.  Smith  gallantly  led 
the  famous  Iowa  Second  Infantry  in  two  lines 
up  a steep  and  thorny  hill,  broke  the  rebel  lines 
at  point  of  bayonet,  and  took  possession  of  a 
position  within  their  intrencbments  that  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  works,  M ‘demand  and  Wal- 
lace led  their  weary  troops  in  a fresh  charge 
against  the  enemy,  recovered  the  ground  they 
had  lost  in  the  morning,  and  closed  up  the 
avenue  of  retreat.  Night  cam^and  the  battle 
ceased.  The  weary  soldiers  simk  on  the  cold 
ground  to  slumber.  Smith  and  his  compan- 
ions slept  on  the  frozen  hill  they  had  won; 
Grant  in  a negro  hut. 

But  on  that  memorable  night  there  was  no 
repose  for  the  rebel  chiefs.  They  met  in  a 
second  council  in  their  powerful  strong-hold  to 
debate,  with  fierce  regrets  and  vain  recrimina- 
tion, the  best  plan  of  escape.  Floyd  and  Pillow 
resolved  to  abandon  their  troops  and  save  them- 
selves ; they  made  their  w ay  down  the  river  in 
the  night.  Forrest  waded  through  a half-frozen 
stream  with  his  cavalry,  and  reached  Nashville. 
Buckner  was  left  in  command,  raised  a white 
flag  on  Donelson,  and  sent  a messenger  to  Grant 
asking  for  terms.  Grant  made  his  memorable 
reply:  “No  terms  except  unconditional  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works.  ” Then  Buckner 
yielded,  and  Donelson  fell.  Fourteen  thousand 
prisoners,  sixty-five  guns,  and  a vast  amount 
of  stores  and  small-arms  came  to  the  victors, 
the  command  of  two  great  rivers,  and  a path- 
way to  the  centre  of  the  rebellion. 

A cheer  rang  out  over  the  exultant  North 
when  the  news  flashed  over  the  land.  The 
spell  of  ill  success  seemed  broken,  and  the 
name  of  Grant  was  a sound  of  good  omen. 
There  had  prevailed,  indeed,  among  many  at 
the  North  a superstition,  coming  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  industrial  classes  did  not 
make  good  soldiers ; that  men  coming  from  the 
farm  or  the  factory  were  incapable  of  self-de- 
fense ; that  they  must  be  the  natural  prey  of 
the  wild  chivalry  of  the  South,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  handle  the  bowie-knife  or  the 
pistol  from  boyhood,  and  who,  in  their  half- 
savage country,  had  ruled  over  their  felloe- 
citizens  by  brutal  violence  and  noisy  assump- 
tion. It  was  this  class  that  had  driven  the 
South  into  the  war;  that  filled  up  its  armies 
and  controlled  its  councils ; that  had  conquered 
at  Bull  Run,  and  since  then  had  never  ceased 
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its  vainglorious  boasting.  But  now  the  gallant 
regiments  jnst  gathered  from  the  farms  and 
factories  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  led  by  one  of 
their  own  men,  had  met  the  boasting  chivalry' 
on  less  than  equal  terms,  besieged  a larger  force 
than  their  own  in  a powerful  fortress,  beaten 
them  in  a moment  of  surprise,  stormed  their 
works,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  or  to  a 
disgraceful  flight.  It  was  the  triumph  of  moral 
and  mental  vigor  over  vain  pretense.  It  proved 
of  what  Northern  soldiers  were  capable  when 
well  commanded.  It  showed  that  the  vast 
preparations  of  the  nation  for  suppressing  the 
rebellion  would  not  be  in  vain. 

But  the  results  of  the  fall  of  Donelson  still 
farther  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
They  were  such  as  no  civilian  could  have  antici- 
pated. As  Grant  had  foreseen,  he  had  broken 
the  enemy’s  great  strategic  line:  a chain  of 
fortresses  fell  with  Donelson.  Bowling  Green 
was  at  once  abandoned  as  untenable  ; Nashville 
surrendered  without  a blow ; Columbus,  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  which  commanded  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  threatened  the  Ohio,  was  deserted 
by  its  garrison ; Missouri  was  made  secure ; 
Kentucky  was  freed  from  its  invaders ; and  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee,  larger  than  many  a 
European  kingdom,  was  again  restored  to  the 
Union.  Grant  was  now  made  a Major-General 
of  Volunteers  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  and  placed  in  command  of  a de- 
partment that  was  not  limited  in  extent  to  the 
southward.  The  nation  looked  to  his  future 
career  with  new  hope.  Several  other  successes 
meantime  had  increased  the  general  confidence. 
In  January,  before  the  fall  of  the  two  forts, 
General  George  H.  Thomas  had  won  the  battle 
of  Mill  Spring.  General  Butler  and  Commo- 
dore Stringham  had  begun  a series  of  naval  vic- 
tories by  a successful  expedition  against  Hat- 
terns  Inlet;  Burnside  captured  Roanoke  Island ; 
and  finally  Farragut  and  Butler,  in  April,  1862, 
entered  New  Orleans.  Again  the  North  rang 
with  hearty  cheers  as  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Farragut  was  told  from  man  to  man.  Cities 
were  illuminated ; flags  hung  from  every  house ; 
the  churches  offered  thanksgiving,  and  peace 
seemed  near. 

Grant’s  next  battle  was  at  Shiloh ; a victory 
so  signal  that  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  fol- 
low it  up  Vicksburg  would  have  fallen,  and  the 
war  might  have  had  a speedier  close.  Yet  such 
were  the  misrepresentations  that  were  long  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  the  result  of  this  contest 
that  many  believed,  both  at  the  time  and  after- 
ward, that  Shiloh  was  an  actual  defeat  of  the 
Union  army.  Eager  to  press  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  centre  of  their  strength,  Grant,  at  the 
head  of  a force  of  about  thirty-three  thousand 
men,  had  placed  himself,  in  the  first  days  of 
April,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  near  Shiloh.  He  knew 
that  a superior  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  his 
front,  commanded  by  two  of  their  best  officers, 
A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  and  had  sent 
orders  to  General  Buell  to  hasten  up  with  his  ! 


division  to  his  aid.  He  was  eager  to  make  the 
first  attack,  but  was  ordered  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  On  the  5th  Buell’s  forces,  delayed 
on  their  march,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  ene- 
my, who  knew  Grant’s  weakness,  resolved  to 
crush  him  by  a vigorous  attack  before  his  rein- 
forcements came.  The  position  of  the  Union 
army  had  been  carefully  selected ; it  was  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  two  small  rivers  run- 
ning into  the  Tennessee,  and  also  on  one  of  the 
sides  by  a deep  ravine ; in  front  the  ground  was 
broken  and  thickly  wooded,  and  here  the  ene- 
my would  be  obliged  to  make  his  attack.  Sher- 
man’s division,  and  those  of  M‘Clernand  and 
Prentiss,  were  in  advance,  and  on  them  the  first 
fury  of  the  battle  fell.  About  daybreak  of  Sun- 
day, the  6th  of  April,  1862,  Johnston,  with 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men,  threw  himself 
upon  the  Union  line,  with  a courage  and  reso- 
lution unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Ably  led  and  managed,  the  enemy’s  charge  hod 
all  that  spirit  and  fire  which  a bold  attacking 
force  always  possesses,  while  their  superiority 
in  numbers  enabled  them  to  press  back  the 
Union  line  almost  by  their  physical  strength 
alone.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  Sher- 
man’s division  was  composed  chiefly  of  new  re- 
cruits who  had  never  heard  a shot  fired  in  bat- 
tle, and  many  of  whom,  as  the  danger  drew 
near,  fled  shamefully  in  a panic-stricken  throng 
to  the  landing.  A part  of  Prentiss’s  division 
also  gave  way;  and  nothing  but  Sherman’s 
courage  and  skill  could  have  atoned  for  this 
disaster.  Wonnded  and  feeble,  he  still  rallied 
his  faithful  regiments,  and,  aided  by  M‘Cler- 
nand,  W.  Wallace,  Prentiss,  and  the  other  di- 
vision commanders,  presented  a bold  front  to 
the  foe.  Slowly  the  Union  lines  were  driven 
back  toward  the  river;  the  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  fearful ; it  was  the  most  terrible  fight* 
ing,  Sherman  said,  that  he  had  ever  seen ; the 
brave  rebel  general,  Johnston,  fell  on  the  battle- 
field, and  Beauregard  took  his  place;  but  the 
Union  lines  were  never  broken,  and  as  they  re- 
treated toward  the  river  their  faces  were  still 
toward  the  foe.  At  length  the  rebels  made  a 
last  fierce  assault  upon  the  ravine;  they  saw 
their  prey  escaping,  and  they  rushed  with  fierce 
shouts  against  the  last  defenses ; but  the  Union 
line  stood  unshaken;  the  gun-boats  from  the 
river  poured  in  their  fire  upon  the  foe,  and  they 
retreated.  The  battle  lasted  from  daybreak  un- 
til about  five  in  the  afternoon,  during  all  which 
time  Grant,  Sherman,  and  their  brave  com- 
manders and  soldiers  knew  no  repose.  Grant 
was  struck  by  a ball  but  not  injured  ; Sherman 
was  slightly  wounded;  General  W.  Wallace 
was  killed ; General  Prentiss,  who  acted  with 
signal  courage,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  loss 
of  the  rebels  was  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  Union  army,  except  that  the  latter 
lost  several  thousand  prisoners. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
first  day’s  battle  that  two  divisions,  numbering 
many  thousand  men,  who  were  scarcely  five 
miles  from  the  battlefield,  and  who  were  or- 
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dered  by  General  Grant  to  march  at  once  to  the 
aid  of  their  fellows,  did  not  arrive  until  the  bat- 
tle was  over  and  the  position  secure.  If  these 
fresh  troops  had  reached  the  scene  by  noon,  or 
if  General  Buell’s  forces  had  been  at  hand,  the 
repulse  at  Shiloh  might  have  been  turned  into  a 
most  disastrous  defeat  for  the  foe.  That  night 
Beauregard  slept  at  Shiloh  church.  He  had 
won  all  the  Union  camps ; had  driven  in  their 
lines ; had  taken  many  prisoners ; but  he  felt 
that  his  shattered  forces  were  incapable  of  any 
vigorous  resistance  on  the  morrow.  He  had 
wholly  failed  of  his  object,  and  nearly  destroyed 
his  army.  All  night  a tempest  of  rain  fell  on 
the  wounded  who  were  left  on  the  battle-field, 
and  on  the  Union  soldiers  who  slept  on  their 
arms.  But  early  the  next  morning,  at  the  head 
of  the  fresh  troops  who  should  have  decided  the 
fight  of  yesterday,  Grant  attacked  Beauregard, 
and  easily  drove  him  from  the  field.  All  the 
strength  and  ardor  of  the  rebel  army  was  gone. 
They  still  fought  well,  but  they  fought  without 
hope.  Of  forty  thousand  gallant  men  who 
rushed  to  the  capture  of  the  Union  post  on 
Sunday  not  twenty  thousand  were  now  fit  for 
battle ; and  had  Grant  been  permitted  to  pur- 
sue this  broken  army,  as  he  wished  to  do,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have  escaped. 
His  policy  had  always  been  that  of  a rapid  at- 
tack, a quick  pursuit;  and  like  the  elder  Fabius, 
who  threw  down  all  Cato’s  intrencliments  and 
bade  him  trust  only  to  his  soldiers*  valor  for  de- 
fense, Grant  would  at  once  have  swept  Missis- 
sippi with  his  powerful  army  and  followed  the 
enemy  without  a pause.  His  superiors,  how- 
ever, disapproved  of  his  plans.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  large  army,  and  left  with  only 
twenty  thousand  men  to  hold  Corinth,  a forti- 
fied station  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  coun- 
try. His  chief  care  must  now  be  to  save  him- 
self from  falling  a sacrifice  to  their  superior  re- 
sources. 

Halleck  was  placed  in  the  chief  command 
at  Washington.  Again  the  nation  had  been 
plunged  in  gloom  by  a succession  of  disasters. 
Shiloh  was  for  many  months  the  last  success. 
The  vast  and  well-appointed  army  which  in  the 
spring  had  set  out  so  hopefully  for  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  was  seen  flying  past  the  defenses 
of  Washington,  broken,  disordered,  more  than 
decimated,  and  rapidly  pursued  by  the  triumph- 
ant squadrons  of  Jackson  and  Lee.  Washing- 
ton itself  was  all  summer  in  actual  danger.  The 
triumphant  foe  invaded  Maryland ; Baltimore 
and  even  Philadelphia  w ere  threatened  ; and  at 
length  the  battle  of  Antietam  closed  a cam- 
paign which  seemed  to  have  destroyed  forever 
the  hope  of  a successful  termination  of  the  war. 
In  the  West  the  prospect  was  no  less  discour- 
aging. Bragg’s  army,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Buell,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  lately  under  Grant,  had  broken  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  seemed  likely  to  press  onward  to 
the  Ohio.  The  fruits  of  the  fall  of  Donelson 
had  nearly  been  lost,  and  once  more  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Richmond  could  point  to  a series 


of  successes  worthy  the  arms  of  a powerful  na- 
tion. 

During  this  period  of  dismay  and  disaster 
Grant,  almost  abandoned  by  the  Government 
in  the  general  ruin  of  its  affairs,  was  forced  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  incessant  vigi- 
lance, and  to  oppose,  in  a series  of  successful 
movements,  the  superior  numbers  of  his  foes. 
He  was  stationed  at  Corinth  in  the  upper  part 
of  Mississippi,  in  a hostile  country,  with  scarce- 
ly twenty  thousand  men.  The  enemy  could 
bring  into  battle  nearly  forty  thousand,  com- 
manded by  bold  and  active  leaders.  For  sup- 
plies Grant  must  look  to  the  long  chain  of  rail- 
roads and  posts  connecting  him  with  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi.  On  the  south  Vicksburg 
separated  him  from  New  Orleans.  On  the  north 
and  west  his  communications  were  liable  to  con- 
stant interruptions.  If  Buell’s  army  were'  cut 
to  pieces  by  Bragg  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  escape  for  Grant.  In  the  midst  of  these 
dangers  Grant  relieved  himself  by  inflicting  two 
defeats  upon  the  foe.  He  contrived  to  attack 
Price  separately  at  Iuka ; and  Rosecrans,  un- 
der his  direction,  afterward  repulsed  the  whole 
force  of  the  rebels  from  Corinth,  which  Grant 
had  carefully  fortified.  He  was  now  aided  by 
that  brilliant  young  officer,  M‘Pherson,  too  early 
lost;  and  the  successes  in  Grant’s  department 
were  the  only  cheering  news  that  at  this  time 
lightened  the  public  gloom. 

By  October,  1862,  Grant’s  army  had  been 
considerably  reinforced.  He  now  urged  Hal- 
leck to  be  allowed  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of 
hostile  Mississippi  and  to  take  Vicksburg.  This 
powerful  fortress  wras  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
command  of  the  great  river,  and  it  had  long 
been  Grant’s  chief  desire  to  capture  it  as  he 
had  captured  Donelson,  and  thus  lay  open  the 
whole  of  the  Mississippi  region  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Union  fleets.  If  Vicksburg  fell 
the  Confederacy  would  suffer  an  almost  mortal 
blow.  It  would  be  cut  off  from  the  supplies  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  obtain  from  the  rich 
fields  of  Texas  and  Western  Louisiana : from 
great  droves  of  cattle,  from  abundant  stores  of 
corn,  and  from  the  arms  and  ammunition  it  lind 
been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  through  its  for- 
eign allies  at  Matamoras.  But  Vicksburg  was 
now  so  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature  as 
to  be  impregnable  to  any  direct  attack.  It  was 
seated  on  a series  of  high  bluffs  at  a bend  in 
the  river,  so  elevated  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  naval  force.  On  the  north  a 
range  of  high  land  and  the  Yazoo  River  protected 
it  from  attack.  Around  it  were  dismal  swamps 
and  fens,  wide  wastes  of  land  overflowed  by 
the  Mississippi,  a rough  and  broken  country, 
ravines,  forests,  and  bayous.  Every  point,  too, 
in  its  neighborhood,  capable  of  defense,  was  cov- 
ered with  earth- works  and  defended  by  can- 
non ; and  its  inaccessible  height  seemed  to  well 
deserve  the  appellation  Jefferson  Davis  gave  it, 
of  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Its  garrison  num- 
bered about  thirty  thousand  men ; but  it  also 
formed  the  rallying-point  of  several  detached 
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armies  of  the  Confederates,  who  kept  open  its 
communications  and  aided  it  in  its  moment  of 
need.  Below  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  two 
other  powerful  and  well-fortified  posts — Grand 
Gulf  and  Fort  Hudson — also  seated  on  high 
bluffs,  formed  part  of  its  defenses,  and  the  three 
fortresses  mutually  aided  each  other  in  com- 
manding the  navigation  of  the  river  and  open- 
ing a connection  with  the  western  shore. 

On  one  point  alone  was  Vicksburg  vulner- 
able. Its  supplies  came  chiefly  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  of  Mississippi ; it  was  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  the  capital,  Jackson; 
and  if  Grant  could  interpose  his  forces  between 
that  city  and  the  fortress  it  mast  be  starved 
into  surrender.  Hence  his  chief  object  in  his 
long  and  painful  campaign  against  Vicksbnrg 
was  to  bring  his  army  below  the  city,  destroy 
Jackson  and  the  railroad,  defeat  the  hostile 
forces,  and  approach  Vicksburg  from  the  Bouth. 
Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  decided  definitely 
npon  this  plan  until  he  had  fairly  tested  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  on  the  upper  side, 
and  in  December,  1862,  a combined  attack  was 
planned,  by  which  Grant  and  Sherman  were  to 
advarifce  in  two  strong  columns  from  the  north, 
strike  the  defenses  of  the  city  on  that  side,  and 
take  it  by  assault.  It  is  possible  that  under 
two  such  leaders  such  an  attack  might  have 
proved  successful.  Grant  advanced  rapidly  to- 
ward the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  drove  the  ene- 
my under  Van  Dorn  before  him ; Pemberton 
had  fallen  back  to  Canton,  a few  miles  above 
Jackson  ; Grant  sent  orders  to  Sherman  to 
move,  when  suddenly  there  occurred  one  of 
those  unaccountable  disasters  in  military  affairs 
which  so  often  disconcert  the  wisest  plans. 
Holly  Springs,  a town  on  Grant's  line  of  com- 
munication in  his  rear,  although  carefully  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  a thousand  men,  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  by  a cavalry  force  of  the 
enemy  under  Van  Dorn.  Colonel  Murphy,  its 
commander,  although  he  knew  of  the  approach- 
ing danger,  made  no  preparations  for  resist- 
ance. He  was  afterward  dismissed  the  army 
for  his  misconduct,  but  his  cowardice  had  de- 
feated for  the  time  the  plan  of  a combined  as- 
sault. An  immense  amount  of  stores  had  been 
destroyed  at  Holly  Springs ; the  subsistence  of 
the  army  was  cut  off;  for  nearly  two  weeks 
Grant  was  shut  out  from  all  communication 
with  the  North,  and  he  was  obliged  to  move 
hack  to  Holly  Springs,  where,  by  December  23, 
he  established  his  head-quorterB. 

When  Pemberton,  the  rebel  general,  heard 
of  Grant's  retreat  he  threw  himself  into  the  de- 
fenses of  Vicksburg  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  Sherman.  This  bold  leader,  at  the  head  of 
about  forty  thousand  men,  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Memphis,  hoping  to  take  tlvj  for- 
tress by  assault  while  Pemberton's  army  was 
employed  in  opposing  Grant ; and  he  little  sus- 
pected, as  he  prepared  to  moke  bis,  vigorous 
I charge  against  the  fortified  bluffs  on  tjhe  Yazoo, 
that  they  were  defended  by  a force  91s  large,  if 
not  larger  than  his  own.  His  brtjive  Boldiers 


landed  hopefully  in  swamps  and  quicksands, 
amidst  deep  ravines,  wild  shrubbery,  and  a re- 
gion overflowed  by  the  rising  river ; threw 
themselves  with  Western  energy  against  the 
fortified  hill-sides ; waded  fighting  to  the  ene- 
my’s intrenchments  through  bayous  three  feet 
deep,  with  bottoms  of  shifting  sand  ; captured 
several  positions ; fell  thickly  before  the  cross- 
fire of  the  numerous  batteries  and  ten  thousand 
rifles,  and  then  were  withdrawn  in  calm  array. 
It  was  another  41  charge  of  the  six  hundred.'' 
The  attempt  was  hopeless,  and  on  the  second 
of  January,  18C3,  Sherman  led  his  shattered  ex- 
pedition to  the  transports  and  passed  out  of  the 
Yazoo.  Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  joy  of 
the  rebels.  To  fjil  Grant  and  Sherman,  whose 
merits  they  at  least  had  perceived ; to  drive 
back  the  famous  Western  soldiers  whose  vigor 
they  had  so  often  felt  from  Donelson  to  Iuka ; 
to  prove  the  invincibility  of  their  great  fortress 
in  the  West,  completed  that  proud  self-confi- 
dence with  which  they  had  beheld  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  ter- 
ror with  which  Bragg's  march  to  Louisville  had 
filled  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  close  of 
the  year  1862  left  the  Confederates  victors  on 
every  field.  In  politics  the  opposition  party 
had  won  the  elections  at  the  North,  and  seemed 
ready  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  its  un- 
friendly policy.  European  writers,  in  labori- 
ous essays  in  leading  reviews,  showed  with  the 
utmost  clearness  that  the  Union  was  forever 
gone,  and  gently  suggested  that  its  destruction 
was  a benefit  to  mankind ; France  stretched 
out  a velvet  hand  to  save  Mexico  from  the  gen- 
eral conflagration ; England  grew  rich  by  block- 
ade-running, privateers,  and  the  splendid  pros- 
pects of  the  Confederate  Loan  ; while  her  won- 
derful Lancashire  operatives  starved  rather  than 
lend  aid  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  and  thus  saved 
us  a decade  of  war;  and  again  embassadors 
from  Richmond  were  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  busy  diplomatists  of  western  Europe. 

At  this  moment  of  confusion  in  our  national 
affairs,  when  the  Government  was  unpopular 
and  tottering,  the  country  divided,  the  national 
credit  nearly  gone,  all  our  armies  retreating, 
the  enemy  on  the  advance,  whoso  hand  could 
stay  the  wave  of  ill  success?  Statesmanship 
was  no  longer  of  any  avail ; it  could  create  but 
not  command  armies.  Poetry,  oratory,  history, 
philosophy,  were  powerless  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
a nation.  Intellect  had  ceased  to  be  sufficient, 
except  intellect  of  the  rarest  form.  We  want- 
ed an  Epaminondas  rather  than  a Demosthenes 
— a Scipio  rather  than  a Cato ; we  wanted  some 
one  who  could  wield  the  sword.  Grant  still 
hovered  over  Vicksburg.  If  his  attack  had 
failed  in  the  north  he  had  still  various  other 
plans  by  which  to  assail  the  haughty  fortress. 
His  aim  from  January,  1863,  wras  to  turn  its 
batteries,  to  transport  his  fleet  and  army  to  the 
south,  to  cut  off  Vicksburg  from  its  resources, 
and  inclose  it  with  his  gallant  troops.  In  all 
his  laborious  efforts  to  accomplish  this  design  he 
was  assisted  with  unfaltering  energy  by  Coin- 
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modore  Porter  and  his  admirable  officers  and 
crews.  He  had,  too,  ever  at  his  side  Sherman 
and  M‘Pherson,  his  devoted  aids ; and  his  gal- 
lant army,  disciplined  by  trial,  moved  with  the 
precision  of  a machine  in  every  path  of  duty. 
From  January,  1863,  to  July  4 the  campaign 
against  Vicksburg  was  pressed  with  a resolution 
that,  in  the  face  of  a thousand  difficulties,  final- 
ly led  on  to  success. 

The  first  method  proposed  for  getting  below 
the  city  was  the  famous  canal.  Opposite  the 
bluffs  of  Vicksburg  the  Mississippi  pursues  so  ec- 
centric a course  as  to  produce  a long,  narrow 
peninsula,  hardly  more  than  a mile  in  width, 
projecting  far  into  the  river.  It  was  plain  that 
if  a canal  could  be  cut  across^this  neck  of  land, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  the 
stream  might  be  turned  from  its  usual  chahnel, 
Vicksburg  be  left  far  in  the  front,  and  Grant’s 
army  be  earned  down  the  river  in  transports 
to  any  point  below  that  might  afford  a favor- 
able landing.  The  design  seemed  very  attract- 
ive. President  Lincoln  was  anxious  to  have  it 
tried.  Grant  never  had  approved  of  it ; but  in 
order  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  idleness  he  con- 
sented to  go  on  with  the  work.  Thousands  of 
men  were  employed  in  January  and  February 
in  enlarging  or  improving  the  canal  begun  by 
General  Williams;  the  river  was  rising,  and 
tall  levees  were  raised  to  protect  the  workmen ; 
the  canal  slowly  advanced.  It  struck  the  gener- 
al attention.  New  York  and  Washington  w'atfch- 
ed  its  slow  progress.  The  rebels  in  Vicksburg 
ridiculed  it,  and  sometimes  threw  shells  among 
the  laborers.  But  they  had  already  made  it 
altogether  useless  by  raising  new  batteries  on 
the  Vicksburg  shore  that  wholly  commanded 
its  outlet.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
a rapid  rise  in  the  river  took  place ; the  em- 
bankments on  the  peninsula  gave  way ; the  wa- 
ters flowed  in  wild  inundation  over  the  western 
shore ; and  workmen  and  soldiers  fled  in  terror 
to  the  higher  ground.  The  famous  canal  had 
now  perfectly  failed. 

Several  other  projects  for  opening  a free 
navigation  through  the  low  and  marshy  coun- 
try around  Vicksburg  were  tried  by  Grant  and 
his  accomplished  engineer,  M‘Pherson,  chiefly, 
probably,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment 
to  his  men  during  the  season  of  high  water, 
when  no  movement  of  the  army  could  be  made 
across  the  inundated  lowlands.  One  was  the 
Lake  Providence  route,  which  was  intended  to 
unite  all  the  bayous,  rivers,  and  swamps  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  through  Louisiana, 
and  thus  to  divert  the  course  of  the  river  to  a 
new  channel  which  would  have  left  both  Vicks- 
burg and  New  Orleans  far  in  the  inland ; anoth- 
er, to  form  a similar  passage  behind  Vicksburg  by 
enlarging  and  clearing  the  interior  rivers.  But 
Grant  had  little  confidence  in  any  of  these  proj- 
ects. He  had-  already  resolved  upon  a bold 
plan  for  his  future  campaign,  which  all  these 
apparently  useless  labors  served  to  cover  from 
his  opponents.  Meantime  various  daring  and 
successful  attempts  had  been  made  by  Corn- 
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modore  Porter’s  naval  force  to  pass  the  bat- . 
teries  at  Vicksburg,  which  were  of  signal  serv- 
ice in  producing  the  fall  of  the  city.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  April  the  fleet  was  pre- 
pared for  a general  attempt  to  get  below  the 
enemy.  Porter’s  seven  iron-clad s were  to  en- 
gage the  batteries,  while  a fleet  of  river  steam- 
ers, protected  by  cotton-bales,  and  manned  by 
volunteers  from  the  army,  were  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  fifteen  miles  of  continuous  fire.  The  night 
was  dark ; the  flotilla  moved  silently  down  the 
river ; Porter,  in  the  Benton , led  the  way.  Grant 
watched  the  movement  from  a transport  above 
the  bend.  But  suddenly  the  enemy  discovered 
the  leading  vessels,  and  a shower  of  shot  and 
shell  poured  in  upon  the  long  line  of  almost 
defenseless  ships  as  they  sailed  into  the  awful 
pass.  The  river  was  lighted  up  by  the  flash  of 
an  incessant  cannonade ; the  enemy  set  fire  to 
houses  on  the  shore  in  order  to  guide  their  aim, 
and  the  light,  bright  ns  day,  streamed  over  the 
waters.  Every  object  was  visible,  and  the  brave 
voyagers  saw  as  they  passed  the  soldiers  in  Vicks- 
burg training  the  guns  that  were  to  hail  death 
and  wounds  upon  their  helpless  vessels.  At 
length,  about  midnight,  the  Bhips  were  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  here  every  shot  from 
the  hostile  shore  took  effect.  Every  vessel  was 
struck  in  the  awful  rain  of  the  most  destructive 
missiles ; the  sides  of  the  strongest  iron-clads 
were  crushed  in;  rigging  was  torn  to  pieces, 
smoke-pipes  riddled,  vessels  pierced  from  side 
to  side ; the  transport  Henry  Clay  took  fire  and 
floated  down  the  river,  a blazing  beacon  of  evil 
omen  to  the  army  encamped  below.  For  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes  the  fleet  was  exposed 
to  the  merciless  fire ; but  slowly  the  shattered 
vessels  drifted  out  of  range,  with  comparatively 
little  damage ; the  attempt  was  successful  be- 
yond expectation;  the  blazing  fires  burned  out; 
the  batteries  ceased  to  roar;  and  silence  and 
darkness  once  more  settled  upon  the  belea- 
guered city.  Not  long  after  this'  brave  ex- 
ploit a number  of  barges  and  steamers  mode 
their  way  past  the  batteries ; yet  it  is  certain 
that  there  never  wros  a bolder  act  than  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  cannon  of  Vicksburg. ' 

Grant,  thus  aided  by  a powerful  fleet,  had 
now  unfolded  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  He 
was  about  to  move  his  army  down  the  Louisi- 
.ana  side  of  the  Mississippi,  cross  the  river  at 
some  favorable  point,  and  throw  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  country.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  long  and  apparently  useless  delay  be- 
fore Vicksburg  had  sunk  him  low  in  the  public 
esteem.  His  slow  movements,  the  failure  of 
his  canals  and  other  devices,  disappointed  the 
people.  They  looked  for  rapid  success,  and 
could  not  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  a great 
design.  President  Lincoln,  too,  seems  to  have 
last  confidence  in  Grant;  military  authorities 
denounrred  him ; it  was  said  that  he  had  wast- 
ed his  fine  army  in  useless  labors,  and  that  its 
strength  abd  hope  were  gone.  It  was  even  pro*^ 
posed  to  remove  this  unlucky  commander,  and 
put  M‘Clert»and,  Hunter,  Fremont,  or  McClel- 
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ton  in  his  place.  Bat  now  Grant  pursued  a 
course  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  been 
still  less  in  accordance  with  the  usual  tactics 
of  the  time.  He  led  his  fine  army,  with  infi- 
nite toil,  through  the  swamps  and  wild-woods 
of  Louisiana,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; crossed  again  below  Grand  Gulf  to  the 
Mississippi  shore,  and,  with  a force  of  only 
thirty  thousand  men,  marched  into  the  hostile 
country.  But  of  these  thirty  thousand  every 
man  was  a soldier,  bound  to  his  jchief  by  the 
subtle  bond  of  perfect  trust.  Sherman  and 
M4Pherson  were  with  him ; and  he  did  not 
fear  to  encounter  twice  his  own  numbers ; he 
▼as  now  certain  of  success.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  rare  achievements 
of  this  band  of  heroes.  They  carried  with  them 
no  supplies,  but  lived  upon  the  corn  and  beef  of 
the  fertile  country.  They  were  in  perfect  health 
and  vigor,  and  felt  as  if  they  could  march  over 
Vicksburg,  said  one  of  them,  to  the  Mississippi. 
They  threw  themselves  between  two  powerful 
armies ; defeated  them  separately ; turned  and 
captured  the  powerful  works  at  Grand  Gulf ; 
took  and  destroyed  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi ; routed  Pemberton  at  the  well-contest- 
ed battle  of  Champion’s  Hill ; and  finally  drove 
his  dismayed  and  shattered  army  within  the 
▼alls  of  Vicksburg.  All  this  was  done  within 
twenty  days.  Haines’s  Bluff  and  the  strong 
defenses  of  the  rebels  on  the  Yazoo  fell  into 
Grant's  hands,  and  his  triumphant  army  of  he- 
roes advanced  at  once  upon  Vicksburg  itself. 

The  true  siege  of  the  city  now  began.  High 
over  the  attacking  army  arose  a range  of  hills 
fortified  with  a skill  seldom  equaled  in  the  an- 
nals of  war:  covered  with  cannon,  lined  with 
a maze  of  intrenchments,  inclosing  three  lofty 
fortifications,  each  in  itself  apparently  an  im- 
pregnable castle.  Nature  had  done  even  more 
than  art  for  the  American  Gibraltar,  and  its 
rear  was  so  protected  by  deep  ravines,  gullies, 
and  sandy  precipices  that  no  force  could  ap- 
proach it  except  in  scattered  parties.  It  was 
defended  by  a garrison  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  who  had  resolved  to  give  their 
lives  to  the  preservation  of  a post  which  now 
seemed  the  keystone  of  the  Confederacy.  Nev- 
er were  there  braver  men,  never  more  devoted 
▼omen,  than  those  who  now  occupied  the  fated 
city.  Johnston,  after  the  loss  of  Haines’s  Bluff, 
had  ordered  Pemberton  to  abandon  Vicksburg ; 
bat  the  latter  refused  to  obey.  His  soldiers  were 
confident  that  they  could  maintain  their  position 
antii  they  had  received  aid  from  the  Eastern  ar- 
mies. Pemberton,  resolved  to  stand  a siege, 
gave  directions  to  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the 
city ; but  they  said  they  desired  to  remain  and 
share  in  all  the  dangers  of  bombardment  and 
assault.  Grant,  hoping  to  take  the  city  by 
storm,  had  ordered  a general  attack  on  the 
19th  of  May,  which  failed.  On  the  22d,  at 
ten  o’clock,  he  began  another  in  concert  with 
the  fleet.  The  vessels  opened  a bombardment 
*hich  lasted  through  the  morning;  the  land 
batteries  encircled  the  city  with  a girdle  of  fire. 


At  length  Grant’s  whole  army,  led  by  its  brave 
chiefs,  advanced  up  the  hills  and  strove  to  break 
the  enemy’s  lines ; but  each  corps  recoiled  be- 
fore the  fatal  strength  of  the  rebel  position,  and 
was  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  It  was  a 
most  disastrous  check,  and  the  commander  had 
evidently  counted  too  much  upon  the  dismay 
and  discouragement  of  the  rebels.  It  was  ev- 
ident that  they  were  about  to  fight  with  the 
vigor  of  despair  for  the  command  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Grant,  therefore,  prepared  for  a long  siege. 
His  army,  weak  in  numbers,  but  not  disheart- 
ened, began  to  erect  a line  of  intrenchments 
around  Vicksburg,  reaching  from  Haines’s  Bluff 
on  the  Yazoo,  once  so  formidable  to  Sherman, 
to  the  Mississippi  and  Porter’s  fleet  on  the 
south.  The  hot  summer  came  on;  the  land 
was  parched  and  dusty ; the  weary  soldiers 
toiled  in  that  severe  climate  with  a patient 
calmness  that  promised  success.  But  their  la- 
bors were  redoubled  by  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened their  rear.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
at  the  moment  when  Grant  entered  the  hostile 
country  around  Vicksburg  the  Confederate'  ar- 
mies w-ere  triumphant  in  the  East.  Bragg,  it 
is  true,  slowly  retreated  before  Rosccrans,  but 
it  was  only  to  fix  himself  at  Chattanooga ; he 
was  luring  his  opponent  to  his  destruction.  On 
the  Potomac  all  was  ruin  and  disaster  to  the 
Union  arms.  Lee  was  pressing  on  toward 
Pennsylvania;  each  Union  commander  lmd 
suffered  some  severe  defeat,  and  the  public 
had  lost  confidence  in  its  armies ; the  crisis  of 
the  war  was  at  hand,  and  many  discouraged 
Unionists  even  talked  of  submission  and  peace. 
At  such  a moment  Grant  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy,  surrounded  by  a hostile  pop- 
ulation, besieging  a fortress  garrisoned  by  a 
force  not  much  less  than  his  ow  n,  far  from  his 
supplies,  cut  off  from  a retreat,  and  conscious 
that  he  must  enter  Vicksburg  or  suffer  a disas- 
trous defeat.  Meanwhile  in  hif  rear  was  gath- 
ering a pow  erful  Confederate  force  under  John- 
ston, one  of  their  best  Generals,  who  was  ready 
for  any  desperate  effort  to  break  the  siege. 
Grant  felt  that  his  position  was  full  of  danger. 
A combined  attack  from  the  fortress  and  the 
skillful  Johnston  might  at  any  moment  be  look- 
ed for ; Davis  might  send  on  from  triumphant 
Richmond  a force  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him ; 
Bragg  might  defeat  Rosecrans  and  rush  to  the 
aid  of  Vicksburg.  All  around  him  the  enemy 
were  stirring.  Milliken’s  Bend  was  attacked  ; 
in  Louisiana  hostile  forces  threatened  the  op- 
posite shore;  and  Grant,  although  his  army 
had  gradually  increased  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
had  yet  drawn  ii t his  rear  a powerful  line  of  in- 
trenchments, extending  from  Haines’s  Bluff  to 
Black  River,  that  shielded  him  from  sudden  at- 
tack. Like  the  Romans  at  Capua,  he  was  in- 
closed in  a series  of  wonderful  works  equally 
formidable  both  in  front  and  rear.  Johnston 
never  ventured  to  attack  him,  and  lingered,  like 
Hannibal,  vainly  hoping  for  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment or  a strategical  mistake. 
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The  siege  proceeded  slowly  and  painfully; 
the  eager  and  disheartened  country  watched  it 
with  but  little  hope.  The  glow'  of  expectation 
had  been  crushed  by  the  disappointments  of 
two  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare.  Many  fear- 
ed that  Grant  would  be  lost  in  the  distant  and 
unknown  land  ; some  believed  him  rash  and  in- 
considerate ; and  the  rebels  every  w'here  point- 
ed to  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  environed. 
“Johnston,”  they  said,  “with  sixty  .thousand 
men,  was  about  to  fling  himself  upon  the  rash 
invader;  all  Mississippi  was  in  arms;  every 
Western  rebel  was  a hero ; the  country  was 
rising ; and  soon  the  brave  garrison  of  Vicks- 
burg, descending  from  its  height,  would  join 
the  forces  without  and  sw'eep  away,  in  an  irre- 
sistible tide,  the  sick  and  disheartened  besieg- 
ers.” But  the  threatened  inundation  never 
came.  Johnston  forebore  to  attack,  and  still 
the  famished  garrison  saw  stretching  far  away 
beneath  them  the  long  array  of  the  Union  in- 
trenchments;  still  the  shot  and  shell  rained 
upon  them ; still  the  blazing  sun  of  summer 
poured  down  its  burning  rays  upon  that  over- 
crowded height.  Yet  the  condition  of  the 
Union  army  wras  little  more  favorable  than  that 
of  the  besieged.  The  hot  sun  of  the  South, 
the  damp  nights,  the  malaria  of  sw'amps  and 
fens,  .spread  fevers  through  the  camp.  Water 
w'as  scarce,  and  on  that  bare  and  arid  plain  it 
grew  almost  as  precious  as  in  Arabian  deserts. 
A well  was  ipore  valuable  than  a mine  of  gold ; 
a shower  of  rain  more  welcome  than  that 
of  Danae.  In  dreary  sands  and  intolerable 
heat  the  besiegers  pressed  on  their  works,  cut 
trenches  through  the  broad  ravines,  pierced  the 
hill-sides,  slowly  crept  from  station  to  station, 
until  from  their  lines  they  could  almost  touch 
the  enemy’s  walls.  Several  mines  w'ere  sprung 
of  almost  unequaled  dimensions.  In  one  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  of  pow'dcr  were  ex- 
ploded ; the  earth  opened  like  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  and  the  city  shook  upon  its  hills ; in 
another  an  entire  redan  was  blowm  into  the  air. 
The  earth  around  the  fortress  was  tunneled  by 
innumerable  mines,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  un- 
tiring besiegers  w?ould  soon  excavate  a way  into 
the  city. 

And  now  Grant  felt  that  his  prize  must  soon 
be  won.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  had  prepared  for 
a general  assault  on  the  6th ; but  Vicksburg  was 
spared  from  the  final  struggle  that  usually  con- 
cludes a vigorous  defense.  It  surrendered  on 
the  4th  of  July.  Pemberton  and  Grant  met 
under  a tree  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
enemy’s  lines;  the  works  on  both  sides  w’ere 
filled  with  throngs  of  unarmed  men  gazing 
eagerly  upon  the  conference*  Terms  were  at 
length  arranged,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  Grant 
rode  into  the  city,  followed  by  his  staff  and  Lo- 
gan’s division.  He  wras  received  with  cold  dis- 
courtesy by  the  hostile  chiefs,  his  prisoners  ; but 
the  gallant  soldiers  of  both  armies  readily  min- 
gled in  friendly  groups.  Nearly  thirty-two 
thousand  prisoners  w*ere  paroled ; and  as  they 
passed  slowly  and  sadly  between  the  serried 


lines  of  their  captors  no  word  was  uttered, 
no  cheer  was  raised  to  remind  these  brave 
men  of  their  humiliation.  But  tears  were 
seen  to  trickle  down  many  a war-worn  check 
among  the  captured  soldiers  as  they  w'ound  in 
a long  procession  out  of  Vicksburg. 

Thus  fell  this  famous  fortress,  and  with  it 
sank  forever  the  rebellion  in  the  West.  Grant 
received  due  honors  for  his  great  achievement, 
and  even  the  most  cautious  strategists  were  now 
forced  to  confess  that  his  bold  tactics  were  bet- 
ter than  their  owrn.  The  enemy  were  soon 
driven  far  from  the  Mississippi;  Port  Hudson 
soon  after  surrendered,  and  at  length  the  great 
river  of  the  West  rolled  untroubled  and  peace- 
ful to  the  Gulf.  In  coming  centuries,  when  a 
vast  population  shall  have  gathered  along  its 
banks,  and  when  a countless  throng  of  busy 
cities,  full  of  culture,  intellect,  wealth,  and 
ease,  shall  have  made  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  chosen  home  of  freemen  and  the 
garden  of  the  world,  historians  will  point  to  the 
heights  of  Vicksburg  and  relate  how  it  was  once 
held  by  a band  of  traitors,  and  how  the  brave 
chief  and  his  Western  soldiers,  with  unequaled 
labors  and  sufferings,  crushed  rebellion  and 
made  the  great  river  once  more  free — forever 
free  from  the  bitter  blight  of  slavery,  from  the 
slave  gang  and  the  slave  coffle,  from  the  mental 
and  moral  ruin  that  otherwise  must  have  neces- 
sarily fallen  upon  a people  the  foundation  of 
whose  society  was  laid  upon  a great  political 
crime. 

History  has  no  exploit  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  Grant  and  his  w'ar-worn  soldiers  were 
not  long  after  called  upon  to  perform.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Tennessee  River,  amidst 
a confused  throng  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains, lies  Chattanooga,  or  the  “Eagle’s  Nest.” 
It  is  a low'  point  of  land  a few  miles  in  circum- 
ference, hounded  on  all  sides  in  the  rear  by 
tall,  precipitous  peaks,  and  in  front  by  the  Ten- 
nessee. Yet  Chattanooga  is  the  gateway  from 
the  North  to  the  extreme  South,  and  a net-w  ork 
of  railways  here  meet,  coming  down  from  Knox- 
ville or  Nashville,  entering  the  narrow'  pass  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  radiating  in  various 
directions  to  Atlanta,  Charleston,  and  Mobile. 
To  secure  this  pass  had  long  been  a favorite  aim 
of  the  Union  commanders.  When  Bragg  re- 
treated before  Rosecrans,  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  he  endeavored  to  defend  Chattanooga; 
but  when  his  too  active  opponent  plunged  bold- 
ly among  the  mountains,  spreading  his  army 
along  the  difficult  roads,  Bragg  took  advant- 
age of  his  imprudence  to  inflict  upon  him  a 
terrible  defeat.  With  sixty  thousand  men  he 
attacked  Rosecrans  at  Chickaraauga.  The  right 
w ing  of  the  Union  army  w'as  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  force  must  have  been  crushed  and  beaten 
had  not  General  Thomas,  the  most  unflinching 
: of  commanders,  held  his  position  with  an  iron 
firmness  that  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  war- 
I fare.  Rosecrans  then  withdrew'  his  disheartened 
| army  to  Chattanooga ; but  here  be  w as  besieged 
! and  held  in  a kind  of  prison  by  the  large  forces 
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of  the  rebels.  Bragg  fixed  his  head-quarters  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  a long  mountain  range  en- 
circling Chattanooga  on  the  south  and  east; 
while  on  the  wrest  he  had  seized  upon  Look- 
out Mountain,  a high  peak  piercing  the  clouds, 
that  inclosed  in  that  direction  the  unfortunate 
Union  army.  Below  this  mountain  ran  the 
Nashville  Railroad,  the  only  line  of  communi- 
cation open  to  Rosecrans,  and  this  Bragg  com- 
manded by  his  guns  on  Lookout,  and  held  with 
his  troops.  From  his  post  on  Missionary  Ridge 
the  rebel  chief  looked  down  exultingly  on  his 
prey  below,  now  and  then  threw  shell  into 
their  encampment,  but  resolved  to  await  the 
effect  of  famine  and  starve  them  into  surrender 
or  flight.  The  only  means  by  which  Rosecrans 
could  obtain  any  supplies  was  a rude  mountain 
road  over  the  Tennessee  hills  in  front,  but  this 
was  soon  found  to  be  almost  impassable.  The 
Union  soldiers  were  reduced  to  half-rations ; 
famine  preyed  upon  them,  and  they  awaited 
faint  and  feeble  for  the  inevitable  moment  of 
surrender.  A general  exultation  filled  the 
South  when  the  news  of  the  impending  fate 
of  the  invading  army  was  told.  Bragg  boast- 
ed that  he  had  his  prey  as  in  a vice.  Jefferson 
Davis  came  down  from  Richmond  to  gaze  with 
joy  from  Missionary  Ridge  upon  the  starving 
army  at  his  feet.  New  York  and  Washington 
watched  with  helpless  alarm  the  condition  of 
their  brave  troops,  and  dreaded  a disaster  that 
wonld  more  than  atone  for  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
and  the  conquest  of  Mississippi. 

One  man  alone  was  thought  capable  of  saving 
Chattanooga.  As  in  the  days  of  romance,  w'hen 
tome  single  knight  of  rare  renown  rode  into  the 
gallant  tournament,  and  by  his  sofe  address  and 
rigor,  restoring  the  victory  to  his  fallen  colors, 
beat  down  a Front  de  Boeuf  or  a Bois  de  Guilbert, 
*o  men  instinctively  believed  that  if  Grant  were 
in  the  beleaguered  lines  the  starving  army  might 
yet  be  saved.  But  he  to  whom  tne  nation  thus 
turned  in  its  distress  was  now  lying  maimed  and 
bruised  upon  a bed  of  pain.  At  a review  at 
New  Orleans  Grant  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  severely  injured.  He  spoke,  indeed, 
of  his  accident  with  his  usual  hopefulness ; he 
said  he  would  soon  be  well  again,  and  at  the 
service  of  his  country.  But  for  twenty  days  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed ; and  when,  in  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  moment,  he  came  too  early  from 
his  chamber  he  was  still  a cripple,  scarcely  able 
to  move.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  all  the 
armies  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  his  weary 
brain  and  feeble  frame  were  weighed  dow  n by 
the  care  of  a nation's  destiny.  Grant,  as  soon 
as  he  could  act  or  move,  sent  word  to  Thomas 
not  to  give  up  Chattanooga.  “I  will  hold  it,” 
replied  the  modern  Ajax,  “until  I starve.” 
Soon  Grant  came  to  East  Tennessee,  pressed 
down  with  a small  attendance  to  the  mountains, 
and  in  his  crippled  state  made  his  way  over  the 
almost  impassable  defiles.  Often  he  was  car- 
ried in  the  arms  of  his  men  over  ravines  and 
broken  places ; often  the  faithful  soldiers  bore 
in  their  arms  not  Caesar’s  destiny  but  that  of 


freedom.  At  length  he  entered  Chattanooga. 
The  rain  fell  in  heavy  showers ; the  command-' 
er  was  drenched,  weary,  and  in  pain ; and  when 
he  came  to  the  camp  he  was  met  by  throngs  of 
famished  and  desponding  soldiers  who  had  long 
lost  hope.  Above  him  rose  the  line  of  encir- 
cling mountains,  apparently  too  steep  for  even 
the  curious  traveler  to  ascend ; along  their  top 
he  saw  the  flags  and  pickets  of  an  army  greater 
than  his  own.  His  provisions,  notwithstanding 
all  the  economy  used,  were  nearly  gone ; am- 
munition was  scarce ; he  was  hemmed  in  on 
every  side ; his  horses  and  mules  w’ere  nearly 
all  dead;  his  artillexytuseless ; and  his  feeble 
soldiers,  pallid  with  fevers,  hunger,  and  despair, 
seemed  wholly  incapable  of  making  a last  effort 
for  safety.  The  maimed  commander,  the  fam- 
ished army,  were  objects  of  ridicule  and  almost 
pity  to  their  triumphant  enemies  on  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 

Why  Bragg  did  not  attack  while  his  oppo- 
nents were  thus  enfeebled  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined. He  might,  one  would  suppose,  have 
swept  them  easily  from  their  low  ground  with 
his  superior  forces.  Perhaps  the  shadow  of  a 
great  name  held  him  in  awe.  Perhaps  he 
shrank  from  coming  down  to  meet  the  tw'O  re- 
nowned leaders  on  equal  terms.  But  his  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  to  slip  from  his  grasp.  Grant 
saw  at  once  that  his  soldiers  must  have  food. 
Three  days  after  his  arrival,  on  the  2Gth  of  Oc- 
tober, a flotilla  of  sixty  pontoon  boats  sailed  in 
the  dark  and  foggy  night  down  the  Tennessee. 
They  were  to  seize  the  Lookout  Valley,  and 
strike  the  enemy  in  an  unguarded  point ; Hook- 
er co-operated  with  the  bold  movement ; every 
link  in  the  strategic  sally  was  well  preserved, 
and  after  a fierce  battle  with  Longstreet  at 
Wauhatchie  the  valley  was  won — the  army  was 
safe.  Supplies  at  once  poured  in,  and  the  baf- 
fled enemy  saw  with  rage  and  amazement  his 
blockade  completely  broken  by  a brilliant  stroke 
of  strategic  skill.  Grant’s  army  was  now  grad- 
ually reinforced  until  it  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  Hooker  had  brought  ten  thousand 
tried  soldiers  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Po- 
tomac, eager  to  prove  their  courage  in  a new 
campaign.  Sherman  was  there  with  twenty 
thousand  of  his  favorite'  troops ; Thomas  had 
thirty  thousand.  They  were  soldiers  unsur- 
passed in  any  land  ; they  were  led  by  men  who 
had  no  superiors  in  the  art  of  war ; and  Grant, 
who  knew  their  merits,  now  resolved  to  test 
them  by  an  unprecedented  effort.  He  proposed 
to  charge  the  enemy  on  their  mountains,  to 
clamber  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  Lookout  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  face  of  powerful  re- 
trenchments, long  lines  of  artillery,  the  fire  of 
countless  muskets — to  fight  a battle  of  giants  on 
the  top  of  the  Cumberland  range. 

Fortunately  Bragg,  secure  in  his  powerful 
works  and  his  inaccessible  position,  had  never 
suspected  thAt  his  opponent  would  venture  upon 
sp  hopeless  an  attempt.  He  had  even  weakened 
his  army  by  sending  off  a large  force  to  aid  in 
crushing  Burnside,  who  was  now  hard  pressed 
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in  Eastern  Tennessee.  He  had  but  forty-five 
thousand  left,  but  he  no  doubt  supposed  that 
the  advantages  of  his  situation  were  a full  com- 
pensation for  the  superior  numbers  of  his  foes. 
What  commander,  indeed,  haS  ever  dared  to 
scale  precipitous  mountains  and  assail  a great 
army  on  their  tops?  The  attempt  would  be 
madness ; a hundred  men  on  Missionary  Ridge 
seemed  equal  to  a thousand  on  the  plain  below. 
Grant  seized  upon  the  fortunate  moment  and 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  error  of  his  adversary. 
Hooker  was  to  scale  the  rough  sides  of  Lookout, 
Sherman  to  attack  the  north  extremity  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  and  Thftnas,  in  the  centre,  to 
advance  up  the  mountain  to  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  defenses.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  November  Thomas  moved  out  of  the  Union 
lines  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
so  little  did  the  enemy  look  for  any  hostile  move- 
ment that  they  gazed  down  with  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  the  splendid  array  of  the  Union 
forces  on  the  plain  below,  believing  it  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a morning  parade.  All  around 
the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  mountains  and 
crags  the  rebel  pickets  leaned  on  their  muskets 
and  watched  at  ease  the  glittering  host  as  it 
passed  beyond  its  intrcnchments.  Suddenly 
the  rattle  of  musketry  roused  them  from  their 
delusion.  The  Union  force  swept  on  to  the  en- 
emy’s first  lines  and  captured  all  their  defenses 
below  Missionary  Ridge.  Sheridan  was  there, 
now  for  the  first  time  fighting  under  Grant’s 
eye ; Thomas  had  planted  himself  firmly  on  the 
front ; and  although  the  cannon  roared  from  the 
hostile  heights,  and  sharp  showers  of  musket- 
balls  fell  on  either  side,  yet  the  Union  forces  in- 
trenched themselves  safely  in  the  lines  they  had 
won,  and  that  night  slept  on  their  arms,  prepared 
for  a wonderful  achievement  the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  Sherman  had  led  his  forces  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  hidden  in  a kind 
of  ambush,  had  toiled  through  unlooked-for  dif- 
ficulties in  that  wild  region,  crossed  safely  over 
to  the  north  side  of  Missionary  Ridge,  driven  in 
the  enemy’s  advance,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
24th  had  fixed  himself  firmly  on  the  coveted 
position.  A thick  mist  hid  his  movements  in  a 
friendly  veil  until  his  right  had  formed  a con- 
nection with  Howard’s  corps  of  the  central  army. 
Thus  the  Union  forces  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  formed  a connected  line,  of  which  the  left 
extremity  was  intrenched  on  Missionary  Ridge 
and  threatened  Bragg’s  right  wing.  But  in  the 
interval  a wonderful  contest  had  been  going  on 
along  the  declivities  of  Lookout  Mountain.  It 
was  the  Battle  among  the  Clouds.  Hooker  on 
the  24th  led  out  his  forces  from  the  Lookout 
Valley.  He  had  ten  thousand  men,  partly  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  their  ap- 
pointed part  in  the  great  drama  to  climb  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  now  de- 
fended by  a force  of  seven  thousand  of  the  en- 
emy, and  to  plant  their  flag  upon  its  topmost 
peak;  they  performed  it  without  a single  re- 
pulse. The  mountain  is  steep,  thickly  wooded, 
and  broken  by  huge  crags  that  project  like  bat- 


tlements amidst  the  masses  of  rich  foliage. 
Half-way  up  its  side  is  a plateau  of  arable  land 
which  was  defended  by  redans,  rifle-pits,  and 
all  the  resources  of  military  art.  Its  peak 
shoots  up  a huge  crest  of  rock,  the  favorite  sig- 
nal post  of  the  enemy.  Heavy  mists  hung 
around  the  mountain  as  the  brave  soldiers  be- 
gan to  climb  its  sides ; soon  they  were  lost  to 
sight  from  the  plain  below,  and  only  the  flash 
and  rattle  of  musketry  breaking  through  the 
clouds  announced  their  gradual  advance.  At 
length  Geary,  who  led  the  Potomac  men,  creep- 
ing over  ledges  and  boulders,  breaking  their 
way  through  wild  forests  never  trodden  by  hu- 
man step,  often  under  the  muzzles  of  the  ene- 
my's guns,  emerged  on  the  plateau  where  the 
rebel  intrenchments  were  strongest.  A sharp 
battle  at  once  began ; the  enemy  were  driven 
on  all  sides ; and  at  length,  about  two  o’clock, 
when  a dense  mass  of  clouds  had  enveloped  the 
combatants  in  darkness,  Hooker  could  announce 
to  his  commander  that  the  mountain  was  won. 
Yet  all  night  long  the  flashes  of  musketry  glit- 
tered along  the  wild  sides  of  Lookout,  and  the 
rebel  signal-fires  on  the  peak,  which  had  not 
been  occupied,  were  seen  announcing  to  Bragg 
their  danger  and  defeat.  In  the  night  they 
abandoned  the  mountain. 

The  next  morning  (the  2oth)  broke  bright 
and  cold,  and  the  November  sun  shone  over 
the  mountains  and  the  plain.  Grant  had  or- 
dered a general  assault  on  Missionary  Ridge. 
Before  him  rose  the  tall  mountain  range,  on 
which  could  be  seen,  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
the  bayonets  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  practiced 
soldiers,  trained  in  mountain  warfare.  In  the 
centre  was  Bragg’s  head -quarters,  along  the 
crest  of  the  hills  ran  lines  of  earth-works  and 
felled  trees;  and  the  open  mouths  of  thirty 
heavy  cannon,  besides  lesser  artillery,  threat- 
ened death  tathe  bold  assailant  who  should  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  height.  The  Union  army,  the 
rebel  works  no  longer  hid  in  mist,  came  out  in 
bold  distinctness  on  that  fair  November  day, 
and  the  two  commanders  watched  each  other’s 
motions  from  their  elevated  stations,  prepared 
for  the  final  shock.  Meantime  at  dawn  Sher- 
man’s guns  were  heard  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Ridge,  and  from  daylight  until  noon  that 
active  leader  was  slowly  pressing  on  along  the 
mountains  to  cut  Bragg  off  from  his  base  of 
supplies  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  as  yet  fight- 
ing the  battle  alone ; for  Hooker  had  not  ar- 
rived to  attack  on  the  right,  delayed  by  the 
rough  roads,  and  the  centre  under  Thomas  had 
not  stirred.  Bragg  about  three  o’clock  vreak- 
ened  his  centre  by  sending  a large  force  to 
cut  off  Sherman.  Grant  saw  the  opportunity. 
Hooker  was  now  coming  up,  and  the  command- 
er, swift  to  seize  his  moment  of  attack,  ordered 
a general  charge  up  the  hill.  Never  was  there 
such  a charge.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  had  all  day  been  chained  behind  its  in- 
trenchments like  a dangerous  mastiff,  and  had 
heard  with  impatience  the  bold  advance  of 
Sherman,  now  broke  into  a run  up  the  steep 
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declivity,  swept  over  intrench  ments  and  rifle- 
pits,  drove  the  frightened  enemy  out  of  their 
defenses,  and  with  a wild  shout  followed  them 
so  closely  that  they  had  no  time  to  pause. 
Sheridan,  who  led  the  way,  looked  back  and 
saw  a huge  mass  of  bayonets  glittering  in  the 
sunlight,  and  swelling  like  a wave  up  the  mount- 
ain-side. Even  he  describes  the  spectacle  as 
terrific.  But  to  the  enemy  the  charge  was  fa- 
tal. In  vain  they  poured  down  a plunging  fire 
from  thirty  cannon  into  the  glittering  sea  of 
steel ; in  vain  their  musketry  flashed  from,  ev- 
ery side.  The  thick  line  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  never  wavered  nor  paused ; where 
they  could  not  run  they  climbed  or  crept ; they 
refased  to  stop  even  at  the  command  of  their 
officers,  and,  moved  by  the  instinct  of  victory, 
drove  the  enemy  in  wild  flight  before  them  to 
the  very  crest  of  the  Ridge.  Here  they  swept 
over  the  powerful  intrenchments,  shot  down 
the  gunners  at  their  cannon,  captured  whole 
regiments  of  panic-stricken  soldiers,  and  broke 
in  six  places  those  lines  which  had  so  long 
frowned  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Eagle’s 
Neat 

There  was  now  victory  all  along  the  line. 
Hooker,  Sherman,  Thomas,  had  been  successful. 
Bragg  fled,  leaving  six  thousand  prisoners  and 
all  his  guns,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  Sheri- 
dan and  Sherman.  The  news  of  the  great  vic- 
tory was  flashed  over  the  country ; again  the 
name  of  Grant  was  uttered  with  gratitude  by 
every  loyal  tongue ; thanksgiving  was  offered 
in  the  churches ; and  once  more  peace  seemed 
near.  Again  Grant  urged  an  immediate  ad- 
vance on  Mobile,  and  again  was  rebuked  for  his 
imprudence.  But  the  people  now  acknowledged 
their  leader;  they  began  to  reflect  upon  Bel- 
mont and  Paducah,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicks- 
burg, Chattanooga,  and  they  felt  that  a mili- 
tary genius  had  arisen  who  saw  what  other  men 
could  not  see,  and  who  possessed  the  intellect, 
force,  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
own  conceptions.  The  President  sent  Grant 
his  honest  congratulations  ; Congress  voted  him 
thanks ; Burnside  was  saved ; the  cotton  States 
lay  open  to  the  Union  forces;  and  at  length 
nothing  remained  of  the  rebellion  but  that  cen- 
tral power  which  had  so  long  ruled  at  Rich- 
mond, sustained  by  the  military  skill  of  Lee. 

The  contest  now  grew  in  epic  interest  as 
those  two  renowned  commanders,  who  had  been 
for  three  years  giving  battle  successfully  to  their 
various  opponents,  and  who  had  been  almost 
equally  victorious  in  every'  encounter,  who  were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  on  whose  single  prowess  seemed  to 
rest  the  decision  of  the  dreadful  struggle,  ap- 
proached each  other  and  prepared  for  their  last 
campaign.  General  Grant  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Union  forces,  and  now  di- 
rected the  movements  of  an  army  of  nearly  one 
million  of  men.  But  from  this  number  one- 
third  must  be  subtracted  for  absences,  sickness, 
and  various  other  causes,  leaving  the  whole 
number  of  Union  forces  on  duty  not  far  from 


seven  hundred  thousand.  Of  these  ho  had 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  of- 
fensive operations  against  General  Lee  at  Rich- 
mond, besides  the  forces  in  Western  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  This  immense  army  was 
well  supplied  with  arms,  food,  and  all  the  last 
improvements  in  the  military  art ; it  was  ad- 
mirably officered  by  Meade,  Hancock,  Warren, 
and  Sedgwick.  Sheridan  commanded  a fine 
body  of  ten  thousand  cavalry;  and  the  army 
which  General  Grant  led  out  from  Washington 
in  May,  1864,  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  in 
efficiency  by  that  of  any  commander  in  history. 
It  was  the  magnificent  result  of  the  direction  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  people  of  the  North  to 
the  art  of  war. 

Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  His  soldiers  were  no  doubt  excel- 
lent, hut  he  had  no  subordinate  officers  equal 
to  Meade  and  Hancock,  Sheridan  and  Sedg- 
wick. He  was  probably  limited  in  his  supplies 
of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  succession  of 
disasters  to  the  Confederate  arms  had  thrown 
a shade  of  discouragement  over  those  gallant 
spirits  who  still  sustained  with  desperate  cour- 
age their  falling  cause.  Yet  Lee  had  his  own 
peculiar  advantages.  It  is  a well-known  prin- 
ciple in  warfare  that  an  army  within  a range  of 
fortifications  is  held  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a 
force  greatly  superior  to  itself  for  an  unlimited 
period;  indeed,  the  only  mode  of  conquering 
an  intrenched  army,  well -commanded,  is  by 
turning  its  flank  and  cutting  off  its  supplies. 
But  with  so  brilliant  and  daring  a strategist  as 
Lee  this  would  necessarily  prove  a most  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  operation,  since  he  might  at 
any  moment  choose  his  mode  of  attack,  and  di- 
rect all  his  strength  against  any  weak  point  in 
the  advancing  line  of  his  opponent.  The  coun- 
try around  Richmond,  too,  was  well  suited  to 
conceal  any  sudden  movement.  It  was  in  many 
places  a thick  wilderness,  covered  by  almost  im- 
penetrable woods ; in  others  protected  by  rivers, 
swamps,  and  morasses  overgrown  with  wild  veg- 
etation. The  Confederate  leader  was  familiar 
with  all  the  paths  that  led  through  this  difficult 
country,  and  was  prepared  to  strike  his  foe 
when  he  was  least  conscious  of  his  danger; 
nor  could  any  hostile  wny  approach  Richmond 
without  being  brokeAp  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  into  separate  detachments,  and  exposed 
to  the  irresistible  onset  of  an  active  assailant. 
Thus,  while  Grant  had  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior numbers  and  greater  resources,  his  oppo- 
nent retained  a certain  superiority  in  his  almost 
impregnable  position.  Richmond  was,  in  fact, 
assailable  only  from  the  south,  where  lay  its 
lines  of  supplies ; and  so  long  as  these  remained 
open  it  could  defy  any  foflfce  that  might  attack 
it  on  any  other  side. 

Grant’s  plan,  therefore,  from  the  first  had 
been  to  cross  the  James  River,  and  place  him- 
self below  the  hostile  city ; but  before  doing  so 
he  was  desirous  of  inflicting  some  severe  defeat 
upon  Lee,  in  order  to  drive  him  into  his  in- 
trenchments. He  thought  that  by  striking  the 
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hostile  army  a succession  of  blows  he  might  so 
weaken  it  as  to  prevent  it  from  assuming  the 
offensive  in  future,  or  of  interfering  effectually* 
with  the  proposed  siege.  Viewed  in  this  ligflt 
the  various  battles  that  he  delivered  against 
Lee’s  army  during  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
paign had  very  important  results;  since,  al- 
though attended  with  great  loss  to  the  Union 
army,  they  were  in  proportion  far  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  foe.  Grant  lost  about  60,000,  Lee 
30,000 ; but  the  loss  of  the  latter  in  comparison 
to  his  numbers  was  one-half,  Grant's  loss  one- 
third  of  the  disposable  forces.  Nor  does  the 
Union  loss  seem  excessive  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  contest,  or  compare  it 
with  the  waste  of  life  in  other  wars.  In  the 
Dutch  struggle  for  freedom  Mr.  Motley  tells  us 
that  one  hundred  thousand  men  laid  down  their 
lives  at  a single  siege.  At  Cannes  the  Roman 
dead  were  estimated  at  sixty  thousand.  Na- 
poleon's various  campaigns  were  far  more  de- 
structive. The  Spanish  Armada  must  have 
lost  twenty  thousand  men.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  had  but  eight  thousand  killed,  the 
rest  of  its  loss  being  wounded  or  prisoners; 
and  if  we  compare  Grant’s  whole  campaign 
with  any  one  of  Marlborough's,  or  with  Wel- 
lington’s Spanish  exploits,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  not  marked  by  unusual  loss — that  it  was 
comparatively  merciful  to  friend  and  foe. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  the  army  set  out 
through  Virginia  for  a final  effort  to  conquer 
peace.  Here,  while  embarrassed  in  the  rough 
region  known  as  the  Wilderness,  Lee  struck  it 
a severe  blow — such  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  deliver  with  fatal  success  in  his  former  cam- 
paigns. Now,  however,  although  he  inflicted 
a severe  loss,  his  own  was  so  considerable  as  to 
prevent  him  from  checking  the  onward  move- 
ment. Grant,  with  his  usual  perseverance, 
sought  at  once  to  turn  his  enemy’s  flank  by  ad- 
vancing to  Spottsylvania,  and  again  a second 
battle  took  place,  in  which,  owing  to  Hancock’s 
brilliant  charge,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  near- 
ly equal.  The  Union  army  next  moved  to  the 
North  Anna,  where  it  w*as  once  more  repelled 
by  the  skillful  movements  of  Lee ; and  Grant, 
still  pursuing  his  design  of  turning  the  enemy, 
pressed  on  to  Cold  Hajdmr,  where  he  made  a 
general  assault  upon  m<ee’s  intrenchments, 
which  was  altogether  unsuccessful.  But  the 
enemy  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  various  and 
incessant  efforts,  and  Grant  seems  to  have  felt 
that  as  his  own  army  was  now  reinforced  to  its 
original  numbers  he  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
own  point  of  attack.  Thirty-seven  days  of 
fighting  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  the 
Wilderness.  After  some  repose,  on  the  I4th 
of  June  the  army  began  to  cross  the  James. 

It  was  the  same  strategy  with  which  Grant 
had  thrown  himself  below*  Vicksburg,  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy’s  country ; had  maintained 
himself  at  Corinth  surrounded  by  foes;  had 
pierced  the  grand  strategic  line  at  Donelson, 
or  chained  Columbus  at  Belmont.  He  at  least 
saw  that  Richmond  could  only  be  captured  from 


the  south ; that  so  long  as  its  lines  of  commu- 
nication lay  open  it  was  only  an  intrenched 
camp,  as  impregnable  as  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras.  The  plan  was  new  and  difficult  of 
execution ; the  country  looked  on  writh  doubt, 
and  even  alarm ; some  thought  that  Grant 
would  be  crushed  by  a sudden  movement  of 
his  indomitable  assailant,  who  had  struck  him 
severe  blows  at  the  Wilderness  and  Cold  Har- 
bor ; some  that  Lee  would  seize  the  moment  of 
his  absence  to  march  upon  Washington  and  levy 
contributions  on  the  prosperous  North.  But 
Grant  knew  that  his  enemy’s  resources  were 
swiftly  diminishing ; that  the  late  battles  had 
already  destroyed  his  capacity  for  offensive 
movements ; that  Richmond  was  badly  supplied 
with  provisions  and  stores ; and  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  wisest  policy  was  to  sit 
down  before  the  citadel  of  rebellion,  and  crush 
the  rebel  army,  Government,  President,  nation, 
by  the  slow  but  fatal  operations  of  the  siege. 
Yet  it  was  evident  to  all  that  it  must  be  a pro- 
longed one ; for  Grant  was  at  first  able  only  to 
draw  his  lines  around  a portion  of  his  enemy’s 
defenses.  Singularly  enough,  to  the  north  and 
w*est  Richmond  was  never  invested:  there  its 
bold  leaders  sw’ept  the  valley  with  their  active 
cavalry,  and  beat  back  the  Union  troops  to  the 
mountains ; were  often  threatening  Washing- 
ton, and  at  one  moment  had  nearly  entered  the 
hostile  capital  and  driven  its  Administration 
into  exile.  It  w*as  almost  a renewal  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,  for  wherever  Grant  wras  not  Lee  was 
certain  to  conquer;  the  modern  but  modest 
Hector  ruled  over  the  field  triumphant  unless 
opposed  by  a humane  Achilles. 

One  striking  trait  in  this  bold  plan  was  that 
it  involved  the  siege  of  an  army  rather  than  a 
town.  In  all  other  investments  of  fortified 
towns  the  garrison  has  usually  been  far  inferi- 
or to  its  assailants.  Marlborough,  in  all  his 
great  achievements,  never  ventured  to  besiege 
an  army.  Napoleon,  at  Ulm,  forced  his  enemy 
to  a battle  that  proved  decisive.  But  owing  to 
Lee’s  fortunate  situation,  having  various  lines 
of  access  open  to  him,  and  possessing  a force 
not  much  less  than  half  that  of  his  opponent, 
he  was  always  enabled  to  threaten  any  single 
point  in  Grant’s  w’orks  with  superior  strength, 
and  he  was  constantly  assuming  the  offensive 
on  the  north  side  of  Richmond,  while  his  enemy 
was  slowly  and  painfully  turning  his  flank  upon 
the  south.  A clear  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  siege  is  seen  in  the  affair  of  Petersburg. 
That  important  post  had  been  left  undefended 
until  Grant  had  crossed  the  James  River,  but 
no  sooner  did  he  attempt  to  seize  it  than  Lee, 
aided  by  the  hesitation  of  several  Union  com- 
manders, filled  it  with  his  best  troops,  beat  back 
the  assailants,  and  soon  surrounded  it  with  lines 
of  earth-works  that  made  it  invulnerable  to  a 
sudden  attack.  Like  Todleben  at  Sebastopol, 
Lee  and  his  active  engineers  created  a power- 
ful fortress  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  His  numer- 
ous forces  enabled  him  to  retain  a garrison  at 
Richmond  capable  of  repelling  the  Union  troops 
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on  the  north,  and  yet  to  throw  so  large  an  army 
into  Petersburg  as  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
besieger.  Grant  was  therefore  compelled  to 
extend  his  line  far  to  the  south  of  Richmond, 
and  thus  to  offer  a still  feebler  front  to  any 
united  attack  of  his  active  foe. 

Lee’s  intrenchments  began  at  Chapin’s  Bluff 
on  the  James  River,  about  ten  miles  below 
Richmond.  From  thence  they  extended,  ex- 
cept where  the  river  supplied  their  place,  quite 
around  to  the  west  side  of  Petersburg ; and  here 
they  were  gradually  advanced,  as  those  of  Grant 
made  it  necessary,  until  they  had  reached  far 
on  toward  the  Southside  Railroad.  His  chief 
supplies  came  by  the  Weldon  and  Southside 
railroads,  and  it  was  for  the  possession  of  these 
that  Grant  was  to  struggle  for  more  than  nine 
months.  The  siege  began  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1864,  and  continued  until  April,  1865.  Grant’s 
important  attacks  were  all  made  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  his  line,  where  he  constantly 
strove  to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank  or  to  seize 
his  railroads,  and  where  various  fierce  battles 
took  place  in  which  Grant’s  army  lost  largely, 
but  was  still  slowly  enveloping  its  struggling 
foes.  The  Weldon  Railroad  was  first  seized 
after  a severe  contest ; then  the  long  chain  of 
earth-works  was  pushed  cautiously  on  toward 
the  Southside ; and  then  Grant  lay  quiet  in  the 
winter,  after  one  or  two  apparently  unsuccess- 
ful attacks,  calmly  improving  his  defenses  and 
covering  himself  with  impregnable  earth-works. 
Meantime  the  nation  grew  weary  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  siege,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  its  immense  army  failed  to  crush 
its  comparatively  feeble  foe.  Curious  visitors 
came  trooping  from  the  Northern  cities  to  in- 
spect Grant’s  admirable  lines,  and  returned  from 
their  holiday  excursion  to  wonder  why  so  little 
was  done;  the  summer  had  passed  away,  the 
autumn  came,  winter  drove  the  troops  into  their 
comfortable  camp ; spring  was  near  again,  and 
jet  nothing  had  been  told  except  that  Grant 
was  building  earth -works  and  that  Lee  was 
building  opposite  him.  Both  armies  seemed 
> contending  only  with  their  spades ; why  might 

they  not  build  sand-hills  opposite  to  each  other 
forever? 

Grant,  however,  saw  that  the  moment  had 
nearly  come  for  the  completion  of  his  grand 
design.  He  had  watched  with  fixed  attention 
the  last  straggles  of  the  falling  Confederacy. 
Locked  in  bis  iron  grasp  its  powerful  frame  had 
withered  and  slowly  faded  into  weakness.  Its 
last  army,  half  fed  and  never  paid,  must  soon 
abandon  Richmond  or  surrender ; Sheridan  had 
swept  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  rejoined  his 
chief  at  Petersburg ; Wilmington,  from  whence 
Lee  had  obtained  his  foreign  supplies  of  food 
and  arms,  was  fallen ; the  long  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers were  approaching  the  Southside  Rail- 
road, and  when  that  fell  the  contest  would  be 
over.  His  chief  fear  now  was  that  Lee  would 
he  able  to  escape  from  Richmond  by  some  sud- 
den flight,  join  Johnston’s  army  in  North  Caro- 
i liaa,  and  thus,  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thou- 
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sand  men,  prolong  the  war  in  some  distant 
quarter.  At  length,  in  the  end  of  March,  he 
wrote  to  Sheridan,  “I  wish  to  finish  this  thing,” 
and  a grand  attack  was  made  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  enemy’s  line.  It  was  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Five  Forks.  Sheridan  struck  the 
hostile  force  sent  to  protect  the  important  point, 
and,  aided  by  Warren,  crushed  a whole  division 
of  the  enemy ; the  line  was  turned,  the  disaster 
was  irreparable ; and  Lee  felt  that  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  were  no  longer  tenable.  His 
only  hope  for  the  future  was  by  a rapid  flight 
to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Johnston.  Mean- 
while an  assault  had  been  made  on  Petersburg, 
and  Wright,  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Sixth 
Corps,  broke  through  the  strong  intrenchments. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  2,  when  the 
churches  at  Richmond  were  filled  with  wor- 
shipers, and  Jefferson  Davis  was  kneeling  in 
his  pew,  a note  was  placed  in  his  hand  inform- 
ing him  of  the  great  disaster.  He  left  the 
church  broken  in  spirit,  if  never  before,  to  pre- 
pare for  a hasty  flight.  The  news  soon  spread, 
and  the  gay  and  hopeful  city  was  filled  with  a 
terrible  consternation.  All  was  disorder,  con- 
fusion, despair ; the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  army  fled  hastily  from  their  capital;  on 
every  side  were  heard  the  explosion  of  arse- 
nals and  the  crash  of  blazing  buildings ; robbers 
filled  the  streets  and  plundered  the  houses  of 
the  citizens;  and  Ewell  set  on  fire  the  finest 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  reduced  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  Richmond  to  ashes. 

Meantime  a wild  chase  was  going  on,  in 
which  the  huntsman  Grant  pursued  with  relent- 
less activity  the  flying  forces  of  Lee.  That  able 
chief,  never  desponding,  had  obtained  a start 
of  twenty  miles,  with  forty  thousand  men,  and 
was  moving  rapidly  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  hoping  to  reach  the  Dan- 
ville Railroad ; Sheridan  and  Grant  swept  yet 
more  rapidly  along  the  south  side,  and  soon 
began  to  cut  off  the  stragglers  and  assail  the 
rear  of  the  luckless  foe.  Still  Lee  might  have 
escaped  had  not  the  complete  failure  of  his  food 
forced  him  to  pause  to  give  his  men  rest,  and 
checked  him  in  his  rapid  flight.  He  was  over- 
taken, and  nothing  remained  but  surrender.  He 
yielded  gracefully.  The  two  great  Generals  met 
at  the  little  hamlet  of  Appomattox  Court  House, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  each  other  face  to 
face ; unless,  perhaps,  they  had  met  before  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War,  when  Grant  was  a young 
lieutenant,  promoted  for  courage,  and  Lee  al- 
ready a distinguished  officer — the  chief  favorite 
of  his  commander.  Grant  consented  to  honors 
able  terms ; his  labors  were  over,  and  peace  had 
come. 

And  never  was  a peace  more  gladly  wel- 
comed than  this.  Grant  and  his  gallant  leaders 
had  mourned,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs, 
the  sufferings  which  a misguided  faction  had 
brought  upon  their  common  country,  and  to 
none  was  the  gentle  voice  of  Peace  so  sweet 
and  welcome  as  to  the  heroes  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. 
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A STREET  ARAB, 


RAGficn  the  jacket  ant!  trowsers  he  wears, 
Ragged  the  shoes  rm  his  feet; 

For  shoe  or  jacket  little  he  cares. 

This  Arab  of  the  street, 

“Pitching  pennies”  here  in  the  Park 
Along  with  a noisy  crowd, 

All  of  them  ragged  and  ilirty  like  him, 
Wrangling  and  shouting  aloud. 


Scarcely  human  lie  seoms,  somehow. 
With  his  semi-SAvnge  shout, 

As  he  give*  each  nickel  a curious  toss. 
And  capers  wildly  about. 

Yet  the  same  God  made  him  that  mad*  ns 
The  God  that  dwells  above, 

Who  watches  even  the  sparrow's  full, 

In  the  fullness  of  His  love. 


I wonder  whether  he  1ms  n home, 

This  ragged  urchin,  and  how 
He  earns  the  coppers  he’s  tossing  there 
With  those  other  Arabs  now; 

If  mother  or  brother  or  sister  1ms  hef 
If  ever  a father  he  knew; 

If  he  sleeps  in  a bed  like  you  and  me, 
And  eAts  as  the  rest  of  us  do? 


All  at  once,  as  twelve  o’clock  draws  near, 
Our  Arab  leaves  his  play. 

Gathers  together  what  nickels  are  hi*, 

And  suddenly  darts  away. 

A moment  more  and  his  shrill  voice  souuds, 
Shouting  the  news  in  the  street. 

With  fifty  more,  like  a pack  of  hounds, 
Following  close  at  his  feet. 
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In  and  out  of  the  cars  he  springs, 

He  heeds  neither  hoofs  nor  wheels; 

His  ragged  feet  seem  gifted  with  wings, 
Like  famous  Mercury's  heels; 

How  he  stops  a moment  a paper  to  sell 
To  some  one  passing  by. 

Then  away  he  goes  on  a rapid  run, 

With  a wild  halloo  and  cry. 

High  up  past  the  dizzy  roofs  his  voice 
Ascends  on  its  skyward  way ; 

A moving  shadow  he  flits  along 
In  the  garish  light  of  day, 

Ttrixt  the  rows  of  buildings  on  either  side, 
With  their  windows,  staring  down 
Like  so  many  giants,  Argus-eyed, 

Sleeplessly  watching  the  town. 


I wonder  if  ever  in  thought  he  sees 
The  rows  of  buildings  fade, 

If  ever  in  fancy  he  conjures  up 
The  desert  without  shade? 

If  ever,  winding  before  his  sight, 

Long  caravans  appear, 

If  the  Bedouin  chiefs  of  the  sands  he  sees 
In  himself  and  these  others  here? 

For  to  me  to-day  ns  I stand  in  the  Park, 
Watching  them  here  at  their  play, 

Like  a bright  mirage,  in  the  distance  seen, 
Seem  the  buildings  on  Broadway ; ' 

And  I almost  forget  that  this  half-tamed  boy, 
With  the  ragged  shoes  on  his  feet, 

Is  not  the  scheik  of  some  wandering  tribe, 
But  an  Arab  of  the  Btreet. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by  Harder  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  J 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AFTER  this  day  the  curate's  farifily  began 
. painfully  to  recognize  that  they  were  real- 
ly “ poor”  people. 

Not  that  Mr.  Scanlan’s  salary  was  small ; in- 
deed, the  rector  had  been  most  liberal : but  the 
real  property  of  a family  consists,  not  so  much 
in  what  comes  in,  as  in  what  goes  out.  Had 
they  never  been  richer  than  now,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  considered  themselves  tolerably  well 
off,  and  have  received  smiling  even  the  third  lit- 
tle “encumbrance,”  which  ere  long  made  the 
cottage  too  busy  and  too  noisy  for  Mr.  Scanlan 
to  “study”  there  with  any  sort  of  comfort.  Not 
that  he  was  fond  of  reading,  or  ever  read  very 
much;  but  he  liked  to  have. his  books  about 
him,  especially  the  Greek  and  Latin  ones : it 
“looked  well,”  he  said.  He  had  come  to 
Ditcbley  breathing  a great  aroma  of  classical 
learning  and  he  did  not  like  it  to  die  out : it 
gave  him  such  an  influence  in  the  parish.  So 
he  was  much  annoyed  to  find  that  it  was  now 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a man  of 
literature ; for  instance,  his  few  books  had  dai- 
ly to  be  cleared  away  that  the  family  might  dine 
upon  his  study-table — and  though  that  rarely 
incommoded  him  personally,  he  being  so  often 
absent  at  dinner-hour — and  invariably  on  “fast- 
days,"  as  Bridget  called  them,  she  having  been 
once  a Catholic.  She  was  not  one  now ; hav- 
ing soon  expressed  her  willingness  to  turn  Prot- 
estant, or  indeed  any  religion  that  Mrs.  Scanlan 
chose:  she  wished  to  go  to  heaven  with  her 


mistress,  she  said,  and  how  she  went,  or  by 
what  road,  was  of  no  great  consequence. 

These  “fast-days”  were  always  made  a joke 
of,  by  both  her,  her  mistress,  and  the  children, 
w ho  were  brought  up  to  accept  them  as  natural 
circumstances.  But  the  truth  was,  the  little 
family  did  not  eat  meat  every  day ; they  could 
not  afford  it.  They  always  chose  for  their 
maigre  days  those  days  when  Mr.  Scanlan  was 
out — which  happened  pretty  frequently — for  he 
had  all  the  parochial  visiting  to  do : the  parish 
was  large  and  the  houses  scattered.  More- 
over, he  was  so  agreeable — had  such  a deal  to 
say  for  himself,  and  such  a pleasant  Irish  way 
of  saying  it,  that  every  body  was  delighted  to 
see  him.  His  welcome  from  house  to  house 
was  universal,  and  his  invitations  were  endless. 

At  first  he  used  to  refuse  them,  not  liking  to 
go  any  where  without  his  wife ; but  when  her 
accompanying  him  began  to  grow  difficult,  nay 
impossible,  he  refused  less  and  less.  The  neigh- 
bors were  so  very  pressing,  he  said,  and  he  could 
not  well  offend  his  own  parishioners.  Gradually, 
as  summer  advanced,  their  eagerness  for  his  so- 
ciety grew  to  that  pass  that  he  might  have  dined 
away  from  home  every  day  in  the  week;  in 
fact  he  often  was  absent  three  or  four  days  out 
of  the  seven. 

At  first,  I think,  his  young  wife  fretted  a 
good  deal  about  this.  She  did  not  care  to 
have  him  stopping  at  home  all  day  long;  the 
children  w-ere  a weariness  and  a trouble  to  him, 
for  there  was  no  nursery  to  hide  them  in ; and 
besides,  she  could  not  do  her  duty  properly  to 
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them  when  he  was  there.  Nor  to  him — as  she 
often  vexed  herself  with  thinking — when  they, 
poor  little  pets ! were  always  wanting  her,  and 
always  in  the  way.  But  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  her  husband  come  regularly  home 
of  evenings.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit  and 
watch  for  him  across  the  common  at  a certain 
fixed  hour;  to  have  known  that — punctual  as 
the  6un — he  would  have  come  in  and  shone 
upon  her ; her  sunrising  being  at  the  ordinary 
sunsetting  — the  close  of  the  day.  It  would 
have  been  good  for  her,  and  sweet  to  her,  she 
knew,  if,  though  he  disliked  to  be  troubled  and 
worried — and  she  should  always  avoid  that — he 
had  taken  a kindly,  husbandly  interest  in  things 
at  home.  It  would  have  helped  her,  and  made 
her  strong,  braver,  and  fresher  to  bear  the  thou- 
sand little  household  burdens,  that  are,  in  the 
total,  so  heavy — men  have  little  idea  how  heavy ! 
— upon  women’s  weak  shoulders.  Especially 
young  women — who  have  yet  to  learn  how  God 
fits  the  back  to  the  burden,  and  how  He  never 
suffers  the  brave  heart  to  fail,  however  totter- 
ing may  be  the  feeble  knees. 

But  Mr.  Scanlan  did  not  seem  to  understand 
these  little  difficulties  of  his  wife.  He  was  very 
kind,  very  affectionate ; but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  she,  being  young  and  inexperienced, 
needed  help  as  well  as  love,  shelter  as  well  as 
sunshine.  He  was  very  good  when  all  was 
smooth  and  bright,  but  when  any  temporary 
cloud  came  over  Wren’s  Nest,  as  clouds  will 
come— slight  sicknesses  of  the  children,  or  small 
domestic  cares  of  any  kind  — he  just  slipped 
away,  and  left  her  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  True,  when  he  reappeared,  he  over- 
whelmed her  with  praise  for  having  borne  it  so 
exceedingly  well ; which  was  most  pleasant  to 
his  wife’s  heart  — so  pleasant  that  it  seldom 
occurred  to  her  till  afterward  that  the  battle 
might  have  been  easier  had  she  not  been  left 
to  fight  it  single-handed. 

Still,  a husband  at  home  all  day  is  a great 
nuisance,  especially  with  a young  family ; and 
she  was  not  always  sorry  for  Mr.  Seanlan's  ab- 
sence, particularly  at  dinner-time.  Women  can 
put  up  with  so  many  things  that  are  intolerable 
to  men.  When  butcher’s  meat  ran  short,  Brid- 
get developed  quite  a genius  for  puddings,  which 
delighted  the  children  amazingly.  And  then 
their  mother  tried  her  delicate  hand  at  various 
French  cookeries  which  she  remembered  out 
of  “the  days  of  her  youth,”  as  she  began  to 
call  them  now,  and  especially  the  jntau-feu , 
which  her  mother  used  to  see  when,  as  the 
young  demoiselle  of  the  ch&teau,  she  was  taken 
by  her  nurse  to  visit  old  Norman  cottages. 
She  loved  to  tell  about  this  wonderful  Nor- 
mandy to  her  little  Cesar,  who  listened  ea- 
gerly, with  the  precocity  not  rare  in  eldest  chil- 
dren, when  the  circumstances  of  the  household 
compel  them  to  the  lot — often  a most  happy 
one — of  being  constantly  under  the  mother’s 
eye,  and  constituted  the  mother’s  principal 
companion. 

These  details  I take  from  the  Saturday  night's 


journal,  which  Mrs.  Scanlan  kept  so  scrupulous- 
ly and  for  so  many  years.  It  was,  as  I have 
said,  written  in  French,  her  fondly-remembered 
native  tongue,  but  it  was  not  at  all  French  in 
its  style,  being  quite  free  from  that  sentimental 
exaggeration  of  feeling  which  makes  French 
journals  and  letters  of  the  last  century  or  half- 
century  seem  so  queer  and  affected  to  our  Brit- 
ish undemonstrativeness.  Hers  was  as  plain, 
as  accurate,  as  if  she  had  been  the  “thorough 
Englishwoman” — into  which,  as  their  summit 
of  well-meant  praise,  her  neighbors  told  her  she 
was  growing.  She  records  the  fact,  but  makes 
no  comment  thereon. 

Nor  will  I.  I believe  firmly  in  the  science 
of  anthropology ; that  you  might  as  well  expect 
to  evolve  certain  qualities  out  of  certain  races, 
as  to  grow  a rose  out  of  a tulip ; but  you  can 
modify  both  rose  and  tulip  to  an  almost  infinite 
extent,  cultivating  their  good  points,  and  re- 
pressing their  bad  ones ; and  to  quarrel  with  a 
tulip  because  it  is  not  a rose  is  certainly  an  act 
of  supreme  folly,  even  though  one  may  like  the 
rose  far  better.  I myself  own  to  having  a warm 
love  for  roses,  and  a strong  aversion  to  tulips ; 
yet  when  a certain  great  and  good  man  once 
took  me  to  his  favorite  tulip-bed,  and  dilated 
on  its  merits,  exhibiting  with  delighted  admira- 
tion the  different  sorts  of  blooms,  I felt  tempt- 
ed to  say  within  myself,  Can  I have  been  mis- 
taken ? is  a tulip  a desirable,  not  a detestable, 
flower  after  all?  And  I was  6uch  a tender 
hypocrite  to  my  old  friend  that  I had  not  the 
courage  to  confess  I had>detested  tulips  all  my 
life,  but  ffieant  henceforward  to  have  a kindly 
feeling  toward  them — for  his  sake. 

So  those  of  my  readers  who  hate  French  peo- 
ple and  Irish  people,  with  their  national  char- 
acteristics— may  be  a little  lenient  to  both,  as 
they  read  on  farther  in  this  story. 

Mrs.  Seanlan’s  neighbors,  though  they  did 
pay  her  these  doubtful  compliments  as  to  her 
foreign  extraction,  were  very  kind  and  neigh- 
borly. They  admired  her  without  being  envi- 
ous of  her,  for  indeed  there  was  no  need.  She 
came  into  competition  with  none  of  them.  The 
young  ladies,  unto  whom  her  beauty  might  have 
made  her  a sore  rival,  were  quite  safe — she  was 
already  married.  The  matrons,  with  whom  she 
might  otherwise  have  contested  social  distinc- 
tion, were  also  secure — she  never  gave  enter- 
tainments, and  competed  for  the  queenship  of 
society  with  no  one.  The  one  field  in  which, 
had  she  fought,  she  must  certainly  hare  come 
off  victorious,  there  being  no  lady  for  miles 
round  who  was  her  equal  in  qualities  which  I 
think  are  more  French  than  English — in  the 
gifts  of  being  a good  talker,  a better  listener ; 
of  making  people  comfortable  together  without 
knowing  why ; and  of  always  looking  so  sweet 
and  pleasant  and  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
all  people  were  perforce  pleased,  both  with  them- 
selves and  her — from  that  grand  arena  Mrs. 
Scanlan  retired ; and  so  soon  that  nobody  had 
rime  to  dislike  her  for  succeeding  in  it. 

She  had  another  quality  which  made  her 
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popular  at  Ditchley — she  always  sympathised 
with  her  neighbors,  and  interested  herself 
warmly  in  their  affairs,  without  ever  troubling 
them  with  her  own.  I remember  a certain  line 
oat  of  a once  popular  ballad,  which  then  struck 
me  as  a very  unfair  balance  of  things,  but  which 
I have  since  recognized  as  the  easiest  and  safest 
plan  after  all,  with  regard  to  all  but  the  one  or 
two  intimate  friends  that  one  makes  in  a life- 
time— 

“So  let  us  hope  the  Altars  as  the  past  has  been 
will  be, 

I will  share  with  thee  thy  sorrows,  and  thou  thy 
joys  with  me.” 

It  illustrates  exactly  the  unconscious  creed  and 
daily  practice  of  Josephine  Scanlan. 

Thus,  narrow-minded  as  Ditchley  was  in  some 
things — as  all  country  towns  necessarily  must  be, 
and  were  then,  before  the  era  of  railways,  much 
more  so  than  now — it  had  a warm  heart,  and 
kept  the  warmest  side  of  it  to  the  curate's  wife, 
s stranger  though  she  was.  Of  her  small  out- 
side world  Mre.  Scanlan  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain. It  may  have  criticised  her  pretty  freely ; 
very  likely  it  did ; bnt  the  criticisms  fell  harm- 
less. She  never  heard  them,  or  if  she  had  heard, 
would  not  have  heeded.  She  was  so  entirely 
free  from  ill-nature  herself  that  she  never  sus- 
pected it  in  others.  If  people  talked  about  her, 
what  harm  did  it  do  her  ? She  was  very  sure 
they  never  said  any  thing  unkind. 

And,  strange  to  relate,  I believe  they  never 
did.  She  was  so  entirely  simple  and  straight- 
forward— ay,  from  the  first  day  when  she  ex- 
plained, quite  unhesitatingly,  the  dire  mystery 
which  had  agitated  Ditchley  for  weeks,  the  Scan- 
Jan  and  Co.  porter-bottle ! — that  spite  laid  down 
its  arrows  unused,  meanness  shrank  ashamed 
into  its  own  dark  corners,  and  even  malice  re- 
tired abashed  before  the  innocent  brightness  of 
her  unconscious  face. 

“Every  body  likes  me,”  she  said  of  herself 
at  this  time.  “I  really  don't  know  why  they 
do  it,  but  I am  sure  they  do.  And  I am  so 
glad.  It  is  such  a comfort  to  me.” 

Was  she  beginning  to  need  comfort — outside 
comfort — even  already  ? 

Her  outside  gayety  was  certainly  ceasing  by 
slow  degrees.  She  was  invited  as  usual,  with 
her  husband  ; but  gradually  it  came  to  be  an 
understood  thing  that  Mr.  Scanlan  went  and 
hire.  Scanlan  remained  at  home.  “ She  could 
not  leave  the  baby,”  was  at  first  a valid  and 
generally  accepted  excuse,  and  by  the  time  it 
ceased  to  be  available  her  absence  had  become 
such  a matter  of  habit  that  nobody  wondered 
at  it.  For  a while  the  “ every  body”  who  liked 
her  so  much  missed  her  a little,  and  even  re- 
monstrated with  her  as  to  whether  she  was  not 
sacrificing  herself  too  much  to  her  family,  and 
whether  she  was  not  afraid  of  making  Mr. 
Scanlan  angry  in  thus  letting  him  go  out  alone. 
“Oh  no!'*  she  would  reply,  with  a faint  smile, 
“my  husband  is  not  at  all  angry.  He  quite 
understands  the  state  of  the  case.” 

He  did  understand,  after  his  fashion — that 


is,  he  presently  discovered  tbat  it  is  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  take  into  society  a wife  who 
has  no  carriage  to  go  out  in,  but  must  spoil  her 
elegant  attire  by  walking.  Or  still  worse,  who 
has  no  elegant  attire  at  all,  and  wherever  she 
appears  is  sure  to  be  dressed  more  plainly  than 
any  lady  in  the  room. 

It  may  seem  ridiculously  small,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  clothes  was  now  growing  one  of  the 
burdens  of  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  life.  She  had  never 
thought  much  of  dress  before  her  marriage,  and 
afterward  her  rich  toilet  had  been  accepted  by 
her  both  pleasantly  and  naturally.  Every  body 
about  her  dressed  well,  and  60  did  she,  for  her 
husband  liked  it.  Fortunately  her  good  clothes 
were  so  many  that  they  lasted  long  after  her 
good  days — that  is  to  say,  her  rich  days — were 
done. 

But  now  the  purple  and  fine  linen  began  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  were  hopeless  of  replace- 
ment. The  first  time  she  went  to  Ditchley  to 
buy  herself  a new  dress,  which  her  husband  de- 
clared she  must  have,  she  was  horrified  to  find 
that  a gown  like  one  of  her  old  worn-out  ones 
would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  two  months'  in- 
come to  the  little  household  at  W ren's  Nest.  So 
her  dream  of  a new  silk  dress  vanished : she 
brought  home  a muslin  one,  to  the  extreme  in- 
dignation of  Mr.  Scanlan. 

Poor  man!  he  could  not  understand  why 
clothes  should  wear  out,  and  as  little  why  they 
shonld  not  be  perpetually  renewed.  He  had 
never  seen  his  mother  dress  shabbily  — why 
should  his  wife  do  so  ? His  wife,  upon  whom 
his  credit  rested.  If  she  had  only  herself  to 
consider  it  would  not  have  signified ; but  a 
married  lady — the  Reverend  Edward  Scanlan's 
wife — was  quite  another  thing.  He  could  not 
see  the  reason  for  it : she  must  be  learning  slat- 
ternly ways;  yielding  to  matronly  untidiness, 
as  he  saw  young  mothers  sometimes  do — which 
he  always  thought  a great  shame,  and  a great 
unkindness  to  the  husband.  Which  arguments 
were  perfectly  true  in  the  main,  and  Josephine 
recognized  the  fact.  Yet  the  last  one  went 
rather  sharply  into  the  young  matron’s  .heart. 

She  changed  her  style  of  dress  altogether. 
Her  costly  but  no  longer  fresh  silks  and  satins 
were  put  away — indeed,  they  fell  away  of  them- 
selves, having  been  remodeled  and  altei^d  to 
the  last  extremity  of  even  French  feminine  in- 
genuity. She  now  appeared  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  cotton  print  of  a morning,  in  white  dimity 
of  an  afternoon : dresses  which  Bridget  could 
wash  endlessly,  and  which  each  week  looked 
fresh  and  new  again.  Her  children  the  same. 
She  could  not  give  them  a clean  frock  every 
day,  as  their  father  wished — every  other  child 
he  saw  had  always  a clean  frock  on,  and*  why 
not  his  children? — bnt  she  dressed  them  in 
neat  blue-spotted  pinafores — blouses  she  called 
them — the  familiar  French  name — with  a plain 
leather  belt  round  the  waist — and  they  looked 
so  pretty,  so  very  pretty! — or  she  and  Bridget 
thought  so  many  a time. 

It  is  a carious  and  sad  indication  of  how 
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things  changed  after  the  first  sunshiny  summer 
at  Wren’s  Nest,  that  the  mistress  and  servant 
seemed  to  have  settled  their  domestic  affairs  to- 
gether, and  shared  their  domestic  griefs  and 
joys,  very  much  more  than  the  mistress  and 
master.  Whenever  there  was  a sacrifice  to  be 
made,  or  a vexation  or  fatigue  to  be  endured, 
it  was  they  who  suffered — any  how,  not  Mr. 
Scan lan.  Mrs.  Scanlan  contrived  to  shield  her 
husband — almost  as  she  did  her  little  children 
—from  any  household  perplexity  or  calamity, 
and  especially  from  a certain  dim  sound  heard 
in  the  distance,  every  day  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer — the  howling  of  that  blatant  beast, 
44  the  wolf  at  the  door.” 

44  Hardships  are  so  much  worse  to  him  than 
to  me,”  she  would  reason.  44  With  me  it  is  but 
just  going  back  to  old  times,  when  I lived  at 
home  with  my  father — and  we  were  so  very 
poor — and  so  very  happy  too,  I think — where- 
as with  my  husband  it  is  different.  He  has 
been  rolling  in  money  all  his  life — poor  Ed- 
ward!” 

No  doubt  this  was  true.  Nor  do  I wish  to 
judge  the  curate  more  harshly  than  his  wife 
judged  him.  Besides,  people  are  variously 
constituted ; their  ideals  of  happiness  are  dif- 
ferent. I can  imagine  that  when  Josephine 
Scanlan  sat  in  front  of  her  neat  cottage — with 
Cdsar  and  Adrienne  playing  at  her  feet,  and 
her  baby-boy  asleep  on  her  lap — Bowing  hard, 
for  she  had  never  done  sewing — yet  stopping  a 
minute  now  and  then  to  refresh  her  eyes  with 
the  sweet  landscape — green,  low  hills,  smooth 
and  sunny,  which  6hut  out  the  not  very  distant 
sea,  beyond  which  lay  la  belle  France,  which 
she  had  always  dreamed  of,  but  never  beheld — 
I can  imagine,  I say,  that  it  mattered  very  little 
to  Josephine  Scanlan  whether  she  lived  in  a 
great  house  or  a small  one ; whether  she  went 
dad  in  satin  and  velvet,  or  in  the  common  dim- 
ity gown,  which  Bridget  often  sat  up  half  the 
night  to  wash  and  iron  for  Sundays,  and  in 
which,  as  she  went  to  church  with  a child  in 
either  hand,  poor  Bridget  declared,  the  mistress 
looked  44  like  an  angel  just  dropped  from  the 
sky.” 

Whether  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  of 
that  opinion  can  not  now  be  discovered.  They 
still  paid  occasional  visits  to  Wren’s  Nest,  stop- 
ping in  carriage-and-pair  at  the  garden-gate, 
and  causing  Bridget  a world  of  flurry  to  get  a 
dean  apron  and  smooth  her  hair  before  rushing 
to  open  it.  But  it  is  a very  different  thing, 
paying  visits  in  a carriage  after  an  idle  morn- 
ing, and  paying  them  on  foot  after  a morning’s 
hard  work  in  arranging  the  house  affairs  and 
looking  after  the  children.  Mrs.  Scanlan  had 
to  explain  this — which  she  did  very  simply — to 
such  of  her  husband’s  parishioners  as  were  spe- 
cially kind  to  her,  and  with  whom  she  would 
have  liked  to  associate,  had  fate  allowed.  Her 
excuses  were  readily  and  graciously  accepted ; 
but,  after  a time,  the  natural  results  of  such  an 
unequal  balance  of  things  ensued.  Her  visitors 
became  fewer  and  fewer : sometimes,  in  winter, 


whole  weeks  passed  without  a single  foot  cross- 
ing the  threshold  of  Wren’s  Nest. 

Necessarily,  too,  there  came  a decline  in 
other  branches  of  parish  duty  that  Mr.  Scanlan 
considered  essential,  and  urged  his  wife  to  keep 
up ; which  she  did  at  first  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power — Dorcas  societies,  district  visiting,  vil- 
lage school-feasts,  and  so  on  ; various  forms  of 
benevolence  which  had  lain  dormant  until  the 
young  curate  came.  Ditchlcy,  having  a very 
small  number  of  poor,  and  abounding  in  wealthy 
families  with  nothing  to  do,  soon  found  charity  a 
charming  amusement ; and  the  different  schemes 
which  the  new  clergyman  started  for  its  admin- 
istration made  him  very  popular. 

But  with  Mrs.  Scanlan  the  case  was  different. 

44 1 can’t  sit  making  clothes  for  little  negroes, 
and  let  my  own  children  run  ragged,”  said  she 
once,  smiling : and  arguing  half  in  earnest,  half 
in  jest — for  she  found  that  the  latter  often  an- 
swered best — with  her  husband,  who  had  been 
Bharply  reproving  her.  “And,  Edward,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  sit  smilingly  distributing  fuel  and 
blankets  to  the 4 believing  poor,’ as  you  call  them, 
when  I remember  how  thinly-covered  is  poor 
Bridget’s  bed,  and  how  empty  our  own  coal- 
cellar.  Still,  I will  do  my  best,  since  you  wish 
it.” 

44 Do  so — there’s  a dear  girl!”  replied  he, 
carelessly  kissing  her.  ‘‘Charity  looks  so  well 
in  a clergyman  and  a clergyman’s  wife.  And, 
besides,  giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the 
Lord.” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  cast  a keen  glance  at  her  hus- 
band— she  always  did  when  he  said  these  sort 
of  things.  She  had  begun  to  wonder  how 
much  they  meant — at  least  how  much  he  meant 
by  them,  and  whether  he  really  considered  their 
meaning  at  all.  I am  afraid,  for  a clergyman’s 
wife,  she  was  not  as  religious  a woman  as  she 
ought  to  have  been  ; but  she  had  had  too  much 
of  religion  when  she  lived  in  Merriou  Square. 
In  that  particular  set  to  which  her  husband  be- 
longed its  cant  phraseology  had  been  painfully 
dinned  into  her  ears.  She  recognized  all  the 
intrinsic  goodness  of  the  Evangelical  sect,  their 
sincere  and  earnest  piety  ; but  she  often  wished 
they  could  do  without  a set  of  stock  phrases — 
such  as  Edward  Scanlan  had  just  used — which 
gradually  came  to  fall  on  her  ear  as  mere  words, 
implying  nothing. 

44  Lending  to  the  Lord !”  said  she.  44 1 wish 
He  would  begin  to  pay  me  back  a little  that 
He  owes  me.”  44 1 wish  He  would  send  me  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  for  each  of  the  children. 
They  want  them  badly  enough.” 

At  which  Mr.  Scanlan  looked  horrified,  espe- 
cially os  this  unfortunate  speech  had  been  made 
in  presence  of  his  rector,  Mr.  Oldham,  who  had 
just  come  in  for  a call.  Possibly  ho  did  not 
hear,  being  very  deaf,  and  using  his  deafness 
sometimes  both  conveniently  and  cleverly. 

He  was  the  one  visitor  whose  visits  never 
ceased,  and  were  always  welcome;  for  they 
caused  no  inconvenience.  If  the  mother  were 
busy,  he  would  be  quite  content  to  talk  to  the 
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children ; who  liked  him  well  enough,  though 
the?  were  a little  afraid  of  him,  chiefly  through 
their  father’s  always  impressing  upon  them  that 
they  must  behave  so  exceedingly  well  when 
they  went  to  the  Rectory,  which  was  now  al- 
most the  only  house  in  the  neighborhood  they 
did  go  to.  At  first,  when  Cdsar  and  Adrienne 
had  acquired  sufficiently  walking  capabilities 
and  good  manners,  their  father  amused  himself 
by  taking  them  about  with  him  pretty  often ; 
but  being  not  angels,  only  children,  they  some- 
times vexed  him  considerably.  They  would 
get  tired  and  cross ; or,  from  the  great  contrast 
of  living  at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  be 
tempted — poor  little  souls — to  overeat  them- 
selves, which  naturally  annoyed  the  curate 
much.  By  degrees  both  they  and  their  mother 
found  that  going  out  with  papa  was  not  un- 
mixed felicity;  so  that  when  the  habit  was 
given  up  it  was  a relief  to  nil  parties. 

Gradually  the  parents  and  children  seldom 
appeared  in  public  all  together,  except  when 
they  were  invited  to  the  Rectory — as  they  had 
been  lately — to  enjoy  a strawberry  feast,  in  the 
garden  of  which  its  owner  was  so  justly  proud. 

“I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my  roses,”  said 
Mr.  Oldham,  when,  with  a half  deprecating,  half 
threatening  look  at  his  wife,  lest  she  should 
make  some  other  unlucky  observation,  Mr. 
Scanlan  had  disappeared  on  important  parish 
business.  “I  often  think,  Madame”  — (he 
changed  his  old-fashioned  44  Madam”  into  Ma- 
dame, out  of  compliment  to  her  birth,  and  be- 
cause he  liked  to  air  his  French  a little) — 44  I 
think  my  garden  is  to  me  what  your  children 
are  to  you.  I only  hope  it  may  be  equally 
flourishing,  and  may  reward  me  as  well  for  all 
my  care.” 

The  rector  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  his  stick 
between  his  knees — he  always  wore  breeches, 
gaiters,  a long  coat,  and  a large  clerical  hat — 
watching  Cesar,  who  was  pulling  up  weeds  in 
the  somewhat  neglected  borders  in  front  of  the 
garden,  bat  doing  laborer’s  work  with  the  air 
and  mien  of  a young  nobleman  in  disguise — a 
real  Vicomte  de  Bougainville.  One  does  see 
these  anomalies  sometimes,  though  I grant  not 
often;  poor  gentlefolks’  children  are  prone  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  poor ; but  Jo- 
sephine had  taken  great  pains  in  the  up-bring- 
ing of  hers.  As  her  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Oldham’s,  and  then  both  their  eyes  met, 
there  was  in  one  countenance  a touch  of  envy, 
in  the  other  of  pity — which  accounted  for  his 
frequent  visits  and  the  kindly  welcome  which 
she  always  gave  him. 

That  is,  of  late  years.  At  first  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan bad  been  rather  shy  of  her  husband’s  rec- 
tor, perhaps  like  the  children,  because  her  hus- 
band always  impressed  upon  her  the  importance 
of  being  civil  to  him.  Not  until  she  found  this 
needless — that  the  little  old  bachelor  exacted 
nothing  from  her,  and  that,  moreover,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him — did  Jose- 
phine become  as  friendly  with  Mr.  Oldham  as 
she  was  with  her  other  neighbors.  Her  cold- 


ness seemed  rather  to  amuse  him;  nor' did  be 
ever  take  offense  at  it.  He  admired  openly  her 
beauty,  her  breeding,  her  good  sense  ; and  with 
his  own  pedigree,  a yard  long,  hanging  up  in 
his  hall,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  think  the 
less  of  his  curate’s  wife  for  being  descended 
from  so  many  noble  De  Bougainvilles. 

What  the  old  rector  thought  of  his  curate 
people  never  quite  discovered.  He  kept  his 
opinion  to  himself.  When  the  parish  went 
crazy  about  Mr.  Scanlan,  his  beautiful  sermons, 
his  many  accomplishments,  Mr.  Oldham  list- 
ened, silent ; when,  as  years  ran  on,  a few  holes 
were  picked  in  the  curate’s  coat,  he  listened, 
equally  silent.  But  he  himself  always  treated 
Mr.  Scanlan  with  pointed  respect,  courtesy,  and 
consideration. 

He  sat  watching  the  children — there  were 
four  now,  “ baby”  being  exalted  into  Louis, 
and  another  little  white  bundle  lying  across 
Mrs.  Scanlan ’8  lap,  as  she  sat  busy  at  her  cease- 
less needle  even  while  she  conversed  with  her 
guest. 

“ Another  girl,  I understand,  for  I am  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  christening  her  next  Sunday. 
Are  you  offended  with  me,  Madame,  for  de- 
clining to  be  godfather?  As  you  are  aware, 
your  husband  asked  me.” 

She  was  not  aware,  and  would  have  disliked 
it  extremely ; but  she  would  not  betray  either 
fact,  and  therefore  only  smiled. 

44  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  eldest 
son  ?”  pointing  to  Cdsar.  “ As  I was  saying  to 
his  father,  it  is  high  time  he  went  to  school. 
But  Scanlan  tells  me  he  prefers  teaching  him 
himself.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Josephine,  briefly,  for  her  vis- 
itor had  touched  upon  a sore  point.  In  ear- 
ly days  her  husband  had  been  very  proud 
of  his  44  son  and  heir,”  who  was  a fine  little 
fellow,  the  image  of  the  grandfather  whose 
name  he  bore — for  all  the  children  had  French 
names,  Mr.  Scanlan  not  caring  to  perpetuate 
the  Dennises  and  Judiths  of  his  ancestry.  He 
had  insisted  on  educating  Cdsar  himself— who 
could  so  well  teach  a hoy  as  his  own  father  ? 
Only,  unfortunately,  the  father  had  no  aptitude 
for  teaching,  was  extremely  desultory  in  his 
ways,  and,  as  he  gave  the  lessons  chiefly  for 
his  own  amusement,  took  them  up  and  relin- 
quished them  whenever  it  suited  him.  Conse- 
quently, things  went  hard  with  little  Cesar. 
He  was  a bright,  bold,  noble  lad,  but  he  was 
not  particularly  clever  nor  overfond  of  his  book. 
Difficulties  ensued.  Not  that  Edward  ScanUtn 
was  one  of  your  brutal  fathers : he  never  lifted 
his  hand  to  strike  his  son — I should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  mother’s  face  if  he  had ! — but 
he  made  her  perpetually  anxious  and  restless, 
because  “papa  and  Cdsar  did  not  get  on  to- 
gether,” and  because,  in  spite  of  papa’s  classic- 
al acquirements,  her  big  boy,  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  was  growing  up  a great  dunce. 

Yet  when  she  suggested  sending  him  to 
school,  Mr.  Scanlan  had  opened  eyes  of  the 
widest  astonishment.  What  necessity  was 
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there?  when  he  could  teach  him  himself  at 
home.  Besides,  how  could  they  possibly  af- 
ford the  expense  of  schooling,  when  only  late- 
ly she  had  told  him,  the  father  of  the  family, 
that  he  mnst  do  without  a suit  of  new  clothes 
for  another  six  months  ? Differences  ensued, 
which  ended  in  Cdsar’s  remaining  another  year 
at  home,  while  his  mother  learned  Latin  in  or- 
der to  teach  him  herself.  And,  somehow  or 
other,  his  father  appeared  at  the  next  visitation 
in  a bran-new  suit  of  best  London-made  cler- 
ical clothes,  dined  with  the  Archbishop,  and 
preached  a sermon  on  the  text  of  “ Charity  Suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind which  was  so  much 
admired  that  he  came  home  covered  with  glo- 
ry, and,  except  that  it  was,  fortunately,  extem- 
pore, would  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  it  immediately. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Oldham  spoke,  Josephine 
replied  with  that  quick  “Yes,”  and  over  her 
face  came  the  shadow  which  he,  who  had  all 
the  quick  observation  which  often  belongs  to 
deaf  people,  detected  at  once,  and  changed  the 
conversation. 

“ I have  my  newly-married  cousin,  Lady 
Emma  Lascelles,  coming  with  her  husband  to 
dine  with  me  on  Thursday;  will  you  come 
too?  I asked  Mr.  Scanlan,  and  he  accepted 
immediately.  ” 

44 Oh  yes,  of  course  he  will  be  most  happy.” 

44 1 should  like  you  to  meet  Lady  Emma,” 
pursued  the  oId*gentIeraan ; “she  was  a nice 
little  girl,  and  I dare  say  has  grown  up  a sweet 
young  woman.  She  will  be  sure  to  take  to 
you — I mean,  you  will  suit  her  better  than 
most  of  the  ladies  of  Ditchley.” 

44  Indeed ! ” said  the  curate’s  wife,  smiling. 

44  You  see  they  will  all  stand  in  such  awe  of 
her” — and  there  was  a slight  satirical  expres- 
sion on  the  rector’s  thin  mouth.  44  It  is  not 
often  a 4 lady*  in  her  own  right  comes  our  way. 
Though  the  most  innocent  eagle  that  ever  was, 
Emma  will  flutter  our  dove-cote,  even  as  Corio- 
lanus  4 fluttered  the  Volsces  in  Corioli.’  You 
will  see!” 

44  Shall  I ? No ; I fear  I shall  not.  I am 
sorry  to  decline  your  kindness,  Mr.  Oldham, 
but  you  know  I never  go  out  now.  I have  not 
been  at  a dinner-party  for  years.” 

44  So  your  husband  said ; but  he  said  also 
that  meeting  Lady  Emma  was  an  exceptional 
case,  and  that  I was  to  persuade  you  to  go,  as 
he  wished  it  extremely.” 

44 Did  he?  did  he  really?”  said  Josephine, 
with  a sudden  glow  of  pleasure ; she  had  not 
grown  quite  insensible  to  the  amusements  of 
life,  still  less  to  that  keenest  enjoyment  of 
them — to  a wife — the  consciousness  that  her 
husband  likes  to  enjoy  them  with  her ; that  he 
is  proud  of  her,  and  admires  her  himself,  be- 
sides having  a natural  satisfaction  in  seeing 
other  people  admire  her  too.  But  scarcely 
had  she  spoken  than  the  glow  faded.  44 1 
think  you  must  have  mistaken  him,  Mr.  Old- 
ham. My  husband  knows  very  well  I do  not 
visit.  Indeed,  I can  not  do  it.” 


44 Why  not?” 

The  rector  was  a daring  man  to  put  the 
question,  but  he  had  often  wished  to  get  an 
answer  to  it.  Observant  as  he  was,  his  ob- 
servation only  went  a certain  length ; and  ul- 
timate as  Mrs.  Scanlan  now  was  with  him,  her 
intimacy  had  its  limits  too.  So  neat  was 
Wren’s  Nest  whenever  he  called,  so  great  was 
its  mistress’s  feminine  ingenuity  in  keeping  in 
the  back-ground  all  painful  indications  of  pov- 
erty, that  the  rich  man,  who  had  been  rich  all 
his  days,  never  guessed  but  that  his  curate  was 
exceedingly  comfortable  in  his  circumstances, 
indeed,  rather  well  off  for  a curate.  Thus, 
when  he  asked  44  Why  not  ?”  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  putting  any  painful  or  intrusive 
question,  or  saying  any  thing  beyond  an  inno- 
cent joke,  which,  as  an  old  man  and  a clergy- 
man, he  might  well  venture.  When  he  saw 
Mrs.  Scanlan  look  grave  and  troubled  he  drew 
back  immediately. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon.  Pray,  do  not  answer 
me.” 

44 No ; I think  I had  rather  answer,  once  for 
all,”  said  she,  after  a pause.  44  It  is  but  hon- 
est, and  it  will  prevent  your  thinking  me  un- 
grateful or  rude.  I have  given  up  visiting, 
because,  in  truth,  we  can  not  afford  it.” 

44 1 am  aware,  Madame,”  said  Mr.  Oldham, 
44  that  fate,  which  has  given  you  almost  every 
thing  else,  has  denied  you  riches ; but  I think 
that  should  not  affect  you  socially — certainly 
not  in  the  visits  with  which  you  honor  my 
house.  Let  me  hope  still  to  see  you  on  Thurs- 
day.” 

44 1 can  not,”  she  said,  uneasily ; then  laugh- 
ing and  blushing,  4,4If  there  were  no  other, 
there  is  one  very  ridiculous  reason.  This  is 
a grand  bridal  party,  and  I have  no  suitable 
clothes!” 

44  Why  not  come  as  you  are ? This  is  white,” 
touching,  half  reverentially,  half  paternally,  her 
dimity  dress.  44  Would  not  this  do  ?” 

She  shook  her  head.  44 1 should  not  mind 
it ; if  I were  dressed  ever  so  plainly  I should 
like  to  come.  But — my  husband — ” 

She  stopped,  for  the  same  slightly  satirical 
expression  crossed  the  old  man’s  mouth. 

“I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  Scanlan  has 
perfect  taste ; and,  being  an  old  bachelor,  I can 
not  be  expected  to  understand  how  husbands 
feel  on  the  subject  of  their  wives*  dress.  Still, 
if  I had  a wife,  and  she  looked  as  charming  as 
Madame  looks  at  this  moment,  whatever  her 
costume  might  be,  I should — But  we  will  not 
further  discuss  the  subject.  Thursday  is  a good 
way  off;  before  then  I shall  hope  to  bring  you 
or  your  husband,  or  both,  round  to  my  opinion. 
May  I go  into  the  house,  Mrs.  Scanlan  ? for  it 
is  growing  rather  chill  outside  for  an  old  man 
like  me.” 

He  went  in,  and  sat  an  hour  or  more  with 
her  and  the  children ; but,  though  he  talked  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and  asked  no  further  ques- 
tions, she  could  see  his  sharp  eyes  wandering 
here,  there,  and  every  where,  as  if  a new  light 
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had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  discover  every  thing  he  could  respecting  the 
internal  economy  of  Wren’s  Nest.  Such  a 
shabby  little  nest  as  it  was  now  growing ! with 
carpets  wearing  threadbare  and  curtains  all 
darned,  and  furnitnre  which  had  to  be  kept 
neat  and  pretty  by  every  conceivable  device — 
all  those  things  which  a woman’s  eye  at  once 
discovers,  a man’s  never,  unless  they  are  brought 
pointedly  to  his  notice,  or  his  attention  is  awak- 
ened so  that  he  begins  to  hunt  them  out  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Oldham  talked  a good  deal,  and  looked 
about  him  a good  deal  more ; but  not  a syllable 
said  he  with  reference  to  the  matter  which,  the 
moment  she  had  referred  to  it,  Josephine  could 
have  bit  her  tongue  off  for  doing  so.  Not  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  poverty,  in  itself— she 
had  been  brought  up  in  too  lofty  a school  for 
that — bat  she  was  ashamed  of  the  shame  her 
husband  felt  concerning  it.  And  any  thing 
like  a betrayal  of  it  before  his  patron  would 
have  seemed  like  begging  for  an  increase  of  in- 
come, which  she  knew  Mr.  Scanlan  desired, 
and  thought  his  jnst  due,  and  which  every  half- 
year  she  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  him  from 
applying  for. 

Therefore  it  was  a real  relief  to  Josephine 
when  the  rector  said  not  a word  more  of  the 
dinner-party,  until,  jnst  as  he  was  leaving,  he 
observed,  “By-the-by,  I quite  forget,  I had 
come  to  consult  you  upon  whom  I should  invite 
to  meet  Lady  Emma.” 

“Me!” 

“ Who  so  fitting  ? Are  yon  not  hand-in-glove 
with  all  our  neighbors  ? Do  they  not  come  to 
you  for  advice  and  sympathy  on  all  occasions? 
Is  there  a birth  or  a death  or  a wedding  in  the 
parish  that  you  don’t  know  all  about  before  it 
happens  ?” 

“It  used  to  be  so,”  ahe  said,  half  amused, 
half  sadly;  “and  if  not  now,  perhaps  it  is  my 
fault.  But  tell  me  whom  you  mean  to  invite. 
1 should  like  to  hear  all  about  the  entertain- 
ment, though  I do  not  go.  It  is  such  an  im- 
portant event  in  Ditchley,  a dinner-party  at  the 
Rectory,  and  to  a young  bride.” 

So  she  took  pencil  and  paper,  and  made  out 
a list  of  names,  he  dictating  them — for  the  old 
man  seemed  quite  pleased  with  his  little  out- 
burst of  hospitality — until  they  came  to  one  at 
which  Mrs.  Scanlan  stopped. 

“Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waters.  No;  that  will  be 
useless.  She — she  does  not  go  crat.” 

“Bless  my  sonl,  I had  forgotten.  How 
stupid  of  me!”  cried  Mr.  Oldham;  and  then 
he  too  stopped,  and  his  keen,  inquisitive  eyes 
sought  Josephine’s.  Bat  she  had  dropped  them, 
and  was  making  idle  marks  upon  the  paper,  to 
hide  a certain  awkwardness.  They  had  both 
evidently  hit  upon  a subject  in  which  each  was 
uncertain  how  much  the  other  knew. 

“I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten.  My  good 
old  friend ! Of  course,  I most  ask  him ; and — 
his  wife.” 

“ Yon  had  better  ask  him  without  his  wife,” 


said  Josephine,  quietly,  with  her  eyes  still  cast 
down.  “ If  you  ask  her,  and  she  hears  of  it, 
she  is  sure  to  want  to  come ; and — she  ought 
not  to  come.” 

“I  suppose  not.  Poor  Mrs.  Waters!  she  is 
— ahem  ! — a great  invalid.” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  was  silent. 

“I  thought,”  said  the  rector,  clearing  his 
throat,  “that  my  poor  old  friend  and  I had 
arranged  all  between  ns,  so  that  nobody  in 
Ditchley  was  any  the  wiser  for  this — this  sad 
affair.  I hate  gossip,  and  gossip  about  such  a 
painful  thing  would  be  hard  to  bear.  Waters 
and  I took  every  precaution,  and  his  house  is  a 
large  house,  and  quite  out  of  the  town;  one 
would  have  thought  a person  could  be — ill — 
there  without  the  whole  town’s  knowing.” 

“ I am  not  aware  that  the  town  does  know ; 
I hardly  see  how  it  can,”  said  Josephine,  gen- 
tly, for  she  saw  how  troubled  the  rector  was. 
She  well  knew  why,  only  she  had  not  expected 
so  mnch  warm  feeling  in  the  cold-mannered, 
lonely  old  man,  who  was  supposed  to  care  for 
nobody  bat  himself. 

“ But  you  know  ?”  said  he,  anxiously.  “ Yes, 
from  your  face  now  I am  sure  of  it.  Tell  me 
frankly,  how  much  do  you  know  ?” 

“Every  thing,  I believe.  I found  it  out  by 
accident.” 

“How  long  since?” 

“Six  months  ago.” 

“And  you  have  never  told— not  a creature? 
And  in  the  many  times  that  I have  spoken  to 
you  about  the  Waters  family,  you  have  never 
once  betrayed  that  you  knew  any  thing  ? Well, 
you  are  a wonderful  woman — the  only  woman  I 
ever  knew  who  could  hold  her  tongue.” 

“ Am  I ?”  said  Josephine,  smiling,  half  sad- 
ly, for  she  had  had  a few  sharp  lessons — conju- 
gal and  domestic — before  arriving  at  that  height 
of  perfection. 

Still  anxious,  Mr.  Oldham  begged  she  would 
tell  him  exactly  what  she  knew,  and  there 
came  out  one  of  those  terrible  domestic  trage- 
dies, which  people  always  hide  if  they  can,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  successfully  hidden, 
even  from  gossiping  Ditchley.  Dr.  Waters's 
wife,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  had  sudden- 
ly gone  mad,  and  tried  to  destroy  both  him  and 
herself.  The  fit  over  without  harm,  she  had 
partially  recovered,  but  still  required  to  be  kept 
in  strict  Beclusion  as  a “great  invalid,”  appear- 
ing little  outside  her  own  house,  and  then  only 
with  her  so-called  “ nurse” — in  reality  her  keep- 
er. This  woman,  once  meeting  Mrs.  Scanlan 
when  she  had  lost  her  mistress  on  the  common, 
and  was  frantically  searching  for  her,  had  be- 
trayed the  whole  sad  trnth,  imploring  her  to 
keep  the  secret,  which  she  did  faithfully. 

“ Even  from  your  husband  ?”  inquired,  rather 
pointedly,  Mr.  Oldham. 

“ Yes.  It  did  not  affect  him,  nor  would  he 
have  taken  much  interest  in  the  matter,”  she 
answered,  half  apologetically.  Sbe  conld  not 
say  the  other  fact — that  he  would  have  told  it 
the  next  day,  quite  unwittingly,  to  every  body 
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in  Ditehley.  **  Reside#,  I had  promised,  and 
a promise  ought  to  he  kept  implicitly.  " 

Certainly,  my  dear  Madame,  certainly !” 

The  old  man  sat  rubbing  his  hands,  and  look- 
Sag  at  her  with  great  admiration.  4‘  A remark- 
able woman  — the  most  remarkable  woman  I 
ever  knew  l1*  Then,  as  a knock  came  to  the 
door,  u There  is  Scanlau  coming  home  to  his 
tea,  and  I must  go  to  my  dinner.  I will  just 
shake  hands  with  him,  and  depart.  Adieu,  Ma- 
dame. Au  revoir.1* 

He  bowed  over  her  hand — his  quaint,  formal 
little  how — and  disappeared. 

But  the  next  day  Mrs.  Sconlan  received  by 
coach*  from  the  largest  linen-drapers  shop  in 
the  county  town,  a magnificent  silk  dress,  rich- 
er than  any  thing  over  seen  in  Ditchley.  With 
it  was  nn  envelope,  addressed  to  herself,  con- 
taining these  lines*  written  in  French,  and  in 
the  delicate,  precise  hand  which  was  at  once 
recognisable  : 44  From  an  old  man,  in  token  of 
his  respect  for  a lady  who  can  both  keep  a 
prond.-e  and  hold  her  tongue  about  it.” 

Ain* ! by  this  time  there  was  no  need  for 
Mrs.  Sc  on  Ian  to  hold  her  tongue  any  longer. 
Mrs.  Waters  had  had  another  44  attack,”  during 
which  she  had  gone — Ditchley  never  quite  knew 
how— to  that  world  where  she  would  w oke  up  in 
her  right  mind*  and  heaven  would  he  a#  tender 
over  her  as  her  dearly-loved  and  loving  husband 
was,  to  the  last,  in  this. 

There  was  no  dinner-party  at  which  to  show 
off  the  beautiful  new  gown ; the  rector  was  too 
shocked  and  sad  to  give  any.  But  Lady  Emma 


came,  and  Mrs.  Scanlan  saw  her,  greatly  to  Mr. 
Scanlau  s delight.  Nay,  the  bride  praised  «o 
warmly  his  Josephine  that  he  admired  her  him- 
self n»ore  than  ever*  for  at  least  ten  days,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  handsome  appearance 
she  would  make  in  her  new  silk  dress.  But 
Mrs.  ScfinkiR  herself  had  Hide  pleasure  in  it, 
and,  though  she  thanked  the  rector  for  if,  and 
accepted  it  kindly — as,  indeed,  the  kindness  of 
the  gift  deserved— she  laid  it  by  in  a drawer, 
almost  as  sadly  as  if  it  had  been  a mourning 
weed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  Josephine  ScanlanY  lovely  face  n slight 
shadow  was  now  deepening  every  year  and  with 
every  child — for  a child  came  almost  every  year. 
Fortunately — or  at  least  so  said  the  neighbors— 
but  did  the  mother  K— fortunately,  not  all  were 
living ; hut  eve  ten  years  were  past  Wren’s  Nest 
contained  six  little  nestlings,  growing  up  from 
babies  into  big  boys  and  girls — Cesar,  Adrienne, 
Louis,  (rabriellc,  Martin,  Catherine.  Josephine 
had  insisted  on  this  latter  name,  in  remembrance 
of  her  gentle,  kindly*  vulgar,  good  old  mother- 
in-law,  now  long  gone  to  iter  rest.  Curiously 
enough,  except  Adrienne,  who  was  the  plain 
one  of  the  family,  but,  as  if  by  tender  compen- 
sation, the  sweetest  little  soul  among  them  all, 
the  whole  of  the  children  were  I>e  Bougain- 
villes— handsome,  well  - grown,  graceful:  a 
young  tribe  that  any  mother  might  be  proud 
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of.  And  she  w as  very  proud  of  them,  and  very 
happy  in  them,  at  times — yet  still  the  shadow 
in  her  face  grew  and  grew. 

There  is  a portrait  of  her,  taken  about  this 
time,  I believe,  by  a wandering  artist  who  had 
settled  for  the  summer  at  Ditchley,  and  with 
whom  the  curate  struck  up  one  of  his  sudden 
friendships.  Mr.  Summerhayes,  attracted  by 
Mrs.  Scanlan’s  beauty,  requested  permission  to 
paint  her,  and  afterward,  out  of  politeness, 
painted,  as  a companion  picture,  her  husband 
likewise.  • 

The  two  heads  are  very  characteristic.  The 
one  is  full  of  a lovely  gravity,  nay,  something 
more,  for  the  expression  is  anxious  even  to  se- 
verity ; in  the  other  is  that  careless  insouciance 
which  may  be  charming  in  itself,  but  which  has 
the  result  of  creating  in  other  people  its  very 
opposite.  That  painful  earnestness  about  great 
things  and  small,  that  unnatural  and  exagger- 
ated “ taking  thought  for  the  morrow,”  which 
sometimes  grows  to  be  an  actual  misfortune,  so 
as  to  make  the  misery  of  to-day — might  never 
hare  come  to  Josephine,  if  her  Edward  had 
been  blessed  with  a little  more  of  these  quali- 
ties. There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  look 
at  the  two  portraits,  speaking  so  plainly  through 
the  silence  of  years,  in  order  to  detect  at  once 
the  secret  of  their  married  life ; how  that  the 
burden  which  the  man  shirked  and  shrunk  from 
the  woman  had  to  take  up  and  bear.  Josephine 
Scanlan  did  this,  and  did  it  to  the  end. 

Without  murmuring  either,  except,  perhaps, 
just  at  the  first.  There  might  have  been  a 
season  when,  like  most  young  wives  and  many- 
child  ed  mothers,  she  had  expected  to  be  cher- 
ished and  taken  care  of ; to  be  protected  as  well 
as  loved ; helped  as  well  as  admired ; but  that 
time  had  passed  by.  Not  without  a struggle ; 
still  it  did  pass,  and  she  accepted  her  destiny  ; 
accepted  it  as  a fact ; nay,  more,  as  a natural 
necessity.  She  was  young  and  strong;  phys- 
ically, quite  as  strong  as  her  husband,  delicate 
though  her  appearance  was ; morally,  no  person 
who  was  in  their  company  for  an  hour  could 
have  doubted  the  relative  calibre  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scanlan.  A man  is  not  necessarily  “a 
man,”  in  the  true  spiritual  sense,  because  he 
happens  to  wear  coat  and  trowsers ; nor  is  a wo- 
man always  of  the  “ weaker  sex”  because  she 
has  a soft  voice,  a quiet  manner,  a feeble  and 
feminine  frame.  ' I have  seen  many  and  many 
a couple  in  which,  without  any  great  external 
show  of  the  thing,  Nature  seemed  to  have 
adapted  herself  to  circumstances,  and  “ turned 
the  tables”  in  a most  wonderful  way  between 
husbands  and  wives,  giving  to  the  one  where- 
withal to  supply  the  other’s  lack ; and  that  so 
gradually,  so  imperceptibly,  that  they  them- 
•elves  scarcely  recognized  how  completely  they 
had  changed  places — the  man  becoming  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  the  man.  A sad  sight, 
theoretically : but,  practically,  often  not  so  sad 
u it  seems. , 

Possibly  Mrs.  Scanlan  grew  to  be  dimly  con- 
scious of  one  fact  as  concerned  herself  and  her 


husband — that,  whether  or  not  she  was  the  clev- 
erer, he  being  always  considered  such  a brilliant 
and  talented  young  man — she  was  certainly  the 
stronger,  wiser,  more  sensible  of  the  two.  But 
at  any  rate  she  experienced  its  results,  and  ac- 
cepted them,  and  the  additional  duties  they  in- 
volved, with  a great,  silent  courage,  such  os  the 
urgency  of  the  case  demanded.  For  she  was 
a mother,  and  mothers  must  never  know  either 
despondency  or  fear. 

If  she  began  to  look  anxious  and  care-worn, 
so  care-worn  that  it  spoiled  her  beauty  and 
made  her  husband  gradually  become  indiffer- 
ent to  whatever  sort  of  dress  she  wore,  it  was 
no  wonder.  Tho  mere  thought  of  her  chil- 
dren was  enough  to  weigh  her  down  night  and 
day;  to  say  nothing  of  the  incessant  physical 
weariness  of  taking  care  of  so  many  little  folk, 
bright,  loving,  mischievous  monkeys,  who  had 
all  the  activity  of  healthy,  country-bred  chil- 
dren, placed  under  the  very  simplest  discipline, 
and  a discipline  that  was,  of  necessity,  wholly 
maternal ; for  the  father  took  less  and  less  no- 
tice of  them  every  day. 

She  did  not  spoil  them,  I think — at  least 
Bridget  protested  she  never  did ; that  she  al- 
ways kept  a wholesome  authority  over  them, 
and  never  indulged  them  in  any  way.  Poor 
little  souls ! there  was  small  opportunity  for  in- 
dulgence iu  their  primitive,  all  but  penurious 
life ; but  she  was  obliged  to  see  them  growing 
up  around  her  almost  as  wild  as  young  colts; 
deprived  of  every  advantage  which  good  food, 
good  clothes,  good  society,  and,  above  all,  good 
education,  give  to  young  people;  that  uncon- 
scious influence  of  outward  things,  which  affects 
children,  even  at  that  early  age,  far  more  than 
we  suspect. 

Their  mother  saw  all  this ; knew  all  that  they 
lacked — which  she  would  have  given  any  thing 
to  provide  them  with.  Yet  here  she  was,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  the  iron  bands  of  poverty ; 
able  to  do  almost  nothing  for  them,  except  love 
them.  She  did  that.  God  only  knows  how  a 
mother’s  heart  goes  ont  to  her  children — with 
a perfect  torrent  of  passionate  devotedness — 
when  in  its  other  channel,  deepest  and  holiest 
of  all,  the  natural  stream  is  slowly  drying  up; 
or  becoming,  as  Wordsworth  mournfully  sings 
of  it,  no  longer  a living  fountain,  but 

“A  comfortless  and  hidden  well." 

I have  no  right  to  take  any  thing  for  grant- 
ed— but  straws  show  which  wav  tho  wind  blows 
— and  I find  in  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  journal,  hidden 
under  its  safe  French,  many  a sentence  such  as 
this,  which  betrays  a good  deal  more  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface : 

“ My  poor  Adrienne  is  ailing,  which  casts  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  house,  and  makes  me 
busier  than  ever ; for  she  has  grown  to  be  such 
a help  to  her  mother,  dear  child ! I wish  I 
could  take  her  to  the  sea,  if  only  for  a week ; 
but  how  could  I leave  home — leave  papa  all  to 
himself?  . Things  would  be  sure  to  go  wrong 
if  I did ; ami  besides,  Edward  would  be  so  very 
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uncomfortable.  Nor  should  I like  to  propose 
it ; for  it  would  cost  a deal  of  money — nearly 
as  much  as  that  projected  journey  of  bis  to 
London  with  Mr.  Summerhayes,  against  which 
I have  set  my  face  so  firmly,  telling  him  he 
must  give  it  up ; we  could  not  possibly  afford 
it 

“Nor  can  we.  Even  with  all  the  lighten- 
ing of  my  housekeeping  through  Mr.  Oldham’s 
kindness”  (the  rector  had  long  ago  given  the 
children  what  he  called  “ a quarter  of  a cow,” 
namely,  a can  of  new  milk  daily,  with  eggs  and 
butter,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  unlimited  sup- 
ply, from  his  own  farm  and  garden) — “even 
with  all  this  I shall  scarcely  succeed  in  making 
ends  meet  this  Christmas ; and  if  we  have  any 
extraneous  expenses  out  of  the  house  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  our  Christmas  bills.  And 
oh ! what  a terrible  thing  that  would  be — sorer 
than  any  thing  which  has  yet  happened  to  us !” 

Sore  things  had  happened  them  occasional- 
ly ; but  she  rarely  noted  them  down  except  by 
implication.  This,  perhaps,  was  one  of  them  : 

“ Cdsar,  mon  petit  Cdsar,  wearies  me  to  let 
him  learn  drawing  of  Mr.  Summerhayes.  Not 
that  he  has  any  particular  talent  for  it,  but  it 
amuses  him,  and  he  likes  it  better  than  his  book. 
And  it  takes  him  away  from  home — from  our 
poor  little  house — going  sketching  about  the 
country  with  papa  and  Mr.  Summerhayes.  Not 
that  they  do  much  work  ; indeed,  I think  Mr. 
Summerhayes  has  little  need  to  work — he  is  not 
a “ poor”  artist  apparently ; but  it  is  a lively, 
wandering,  pleasant  life,  such  as  most  men  take 
to  eagerly.  I wish  Edward  did  not  take  to  it 
quite  so  much ; it  does  no  good,  and  it  is  very 
expensive.  I myself  have  no  great  faith,  nor  a 
very  warm  interest  in  this  Mr.  Summerhayes. 
Still,  he  is  a pleasant  young  fellow  enough : my 
husband  likes  him,  and  so  do  my  children,  es- 
pecially my  two  eldest.  Poor  little  Adrienne, 
who  at  eleven  years  old  is  twice  as  clever  as 
her  brother  in  her  drawing  as  in  other  things, 
though  she  is  such  a tiny  dot  of  a child — Adri- 
enne, I see,  quite  adores  Mr.  Summerhayes.” 

“My”  children — alas!  a deep  meaning  lies 
under  that  small  word,  that  unimpressive,  ap- 
parently unimportant  “ my.” 

There  came  a period  in  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  mar- 
riage— as  it  does  in  many  a marriage  which 
looks  comfortable  enough  to  the  world  and  jogs 
on  fairly  to  the  last — when  the  wife  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  absorbed  in  the  mother. — Now 
a voice  at  my  elbow,  and  one  I can  not  choose 
but  listen  to,  knowing  it  is  often  both  wiser  and 
tenderer  than  my  own,  whispers  that  this  is  a 
wrong  thing,  a wicked  thing — that  any  w’oman 
who  deliberately  prefers  her  children  to  her  hus- 
band is  unworthy  the  name  of  wife.  To  which  I 
reply  that  no  man  worthy  the  name  of  husband 
need  ever  fear  that  his  wife  will  love  him  less 
than  she  loves  her  children — the  thing  is  unnat- 
ural, improbable,  impossible.  But  all  the  shams 
in  the  world  will  not  exalt  an  unworthy  husband 
into  a position  which,  even  if  he  had  it,  he  could 
not  keep.  He  will  find  his  level,  and  the  chil- 


dren will  find  theirs;  in  the  heart  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  very  false  to  either. 

But  of  that  mysterious  thing,  love,  it  is  as 
true  as  it  is  of  most  other  things — what  people 
win  they  must  earn.  When  Josephine  de  Bou- 
gainville married  Edward  Scanlan  she  was  a 
mere  girl,  little  beyond  a child;  and  he  a grown 
man — at  least  he  considered  himself  as  such. 
When  she  developed  into  the  woman  that  she 
was,  a creature  embodying  more  than  any  one  I 
ever  knew  Wordsworth’s  picture  of 

MA  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command,** 

he  remaining  still  what  he  was,  an  average  young 
man,  no  better  than  most  young  men  and  infe- 
rior to  many — the  difference  between  the  two 
showed  fearfully  plain.  Less  in  their  mental 
than  in  their  moral  stature:  Edward  Scanlan 
was  a very  clever  fellow  in  his  way ; brilliant 
with  all  Hibernian  brilliancy,  and  the  Hibernian 
aptitude  of  putting  every  talent  well  forward,  so 
that,  like  the  shops  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the 
Palais  Royal — all  the  jewelry  was  in  the  win- 
dows. Of  mere  brains  he  had  quite  as  much 
as  she ; or  even  if  he  had  not  it  would  have 
mattered  little.  Many  a clever  woman  loves 
passionately  a not  particularly  clever  man,  when 
she  sees  in  his  nature  something  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  and  nobler  than  her  own.  And 
seeing  this  she  can  always  place  herself,  quite 
naturally,  in  the  inferior  attitude,  which  to  all 
women  and  wives  is  at  once  so  delicious  and  so 
indispensable. 

But  to  wake  up  from  that  love-dream  and 
find  that  its  object  is  quite  another  sort  of  per- 
son from  what  he  wras  fondly  imagined  to  be ; 
that  her  affection  toward  him  must,  if  it  is  to 
continue  at  all,  entirely  change  its  character, 
and  become  not  a loving  up  but  a loving  down 
— an  excusing  of  weaknesses,  a covering  over 
of  faults,  perhaps  a deliberate  pardoning  of  sins 
— this  must  be,  to  any  wife,  a most  awful  blow. 
Yet  it  has  happened,  hundreds  of  times ; and 
women  have  survived  it,  even  as  they  survive 
love-disappointments,  and  losses  by  death,  and 
other  agonizing  sorrows,  by  which  Heaven 
teaches  us  poor  mortals  that  here  is  not  our 
rest;  and  that,  deeper  than  any  thing  stock 
phraseology  can  teach,  comes  back  and  back 
upon  us  the  lesson  of  life — to  lay  up  our  treas- 
ure not  overmuch  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
world  “where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal.” 

The  blow  falls,  but,  happily,  it  seldom  falls 
suddenly.  And  being  so  utterly  irremediable, 
women,  especially  those  who  have  children,  be- 
come reconciled  to  it;  make  the  best  of  it; 
take  it  as  other  w'omen  have  done  before  them, 
and  pass  gradually  out  of  its  first  blinding  dark- 
ness into  that  twilight  stage  of  much-enduring 
matrimony,  which  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  so 
many,  and  with  which  so  many  are  apparently 
quite  content.  Nevertheless,  to  those  happy 
wives  who,  thank  God ! know  what  it  is  to 
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live  daily  and  hourly  in  the  full  daylight  of 
satisfied  love,  such  a region  appears  only  a 
better  sort  of  Hades,  peopled  with  the  flitting 
ghosts  of  departed  joys. 

Into  that  silent  valley  of  endless  shade  the 
young  matron,  Josephine  Sc&nl&n,  had  slowly 
passed. 

I do  not  allege  that  her  husband  was  unkind 
to  her : personal  nnkindness  was  not  in  his  na- 
tnre ; he  was  far  too  easy  and  good-tempered 
for  that.  It  would  almost  have  been  better  if 
he  had  been  a little  unkind  sometimes.  Many 
a bad-tempered  man  is  not  essentially  a bad 
man,  and  a woman  like  Josephine  could  have 
borne  patiently  some  small  ill-usage,  had  it 
come  from  a husband  whom  in  other  things 
she  could  deeply  respect.  I have  heard  her 
say  sometimes,  ‘ ‘ that  common  men  break  their 
wives’  heads,  and  gentlemen  their  hearts : and 
the  former  was  a less  heinous  crime  than  the 
latter.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  I think  she  herself 
would  have  borne  any  personal  wrong  easier 
than  to  sit  still  and  endure  the  maddening 
sight  of  watching  her  youth’s  idol  slowly  crum- 
ble down  into  the  very  commonest  of  clay. 

It  may  be  urged,  first,  why  did  she  set  him 
up  as  an  idol,  when  he  was  but  an  ordinary 
man  ? Well,  that  may  have  been  a very  silly 
thing,  yet  do  not  all  women  do  it  ? And  would 
their  love  be  much  worth  having  if  they  did  not 
do  it? — Secondly,  finding  him  to  be  what  he 
was,  why  did  she  not  try  to  improve  him  ? 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  some  men  can 
not  be  improved.  A strong  nature,  warped  to 
evil,  may  be  gradually  bent  back  again  to  good ; 
but  over  a weak  nature  no  person  has  any  pow- 
er; there  is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of ; it  is  like 
throwing  out  the  ship’s  sheet-anchor  into  shift- 
ing sands.  Edward  Scanlan’s  higher  impulses 
were  as  little  permanent  as  his  lower  ones. 
u Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel,”  had 
been  his  curse  through  life ; though — so  bright 
and  sweet  are  the  self-delusions  of  youth — it 
was  not  for  some  years  that  his  wife  discovered 
it. 

And,  mercifully,  Ditcbley  did  not  discover 
it  at  all,  at  least  not  for  a long  time.  It  was 
one  of  those  failings  which  do  not  show  out- 
side. He  was  still  the  most  interesting  of  men 
and  of  clergymen  ; played  first  fiddle  in  all  so- 
cieties ; and  if  he  did  hang  up  that  invaluable 
instrument  at  his  own  door,  why,  nobody  was 
any  the  wiser  • his  wife  never  told.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  rather  a comfort  to  her  to  have 
the  fiddling  silenced  within  the  house — it  would 
have  been  such  a cruel  contrast  to  the  struggle 
that  went  on  there : the  continual  battle  with 
toil,  poverty,  and  grinding  care. 

The  one  bit  of  sunshine  at  Wren’s  Nest  was 
undoubtedly  the  children.  Rough  as  they  were, 
they  were  very  good  children,  better  than  many 
rich  men’s  offspring  in  their  self-denial,  self-de- 
pendence, and  uncomplaining  gayety  amidst  all 
deprivations,  which  they,  however,  having  nev- 
er known  any  thing  better,  did  not  much  feel. 
Here,  too,  the  Irish  light-heartedness  of  their 


faithful  Bridget  stood  them  in  good  stead ; and 
their  mother’s  French  adaptability  taught  them 
to  make  the  best  of  things.  The  little  girls  be- 
gan to  do  house-work,  sew,  and  mind  the  baby; 
the.  little  boys  to  garden  and  help  their  mother 
in  all  sorts  of  domestic  ways ; and  this  at  an 
age  when  most  children  are  still  in  a state  of 
nursery  helplessness,  or  worse.  The  incessant 
activity  of  little  people,  which  in  well-to-do 
households  finds  no  outlet  but  mischievousness, 
here  was  always  led  into  a useful  channel,  and 
so  did  good  instead  of  harm.  Work  became 
their  play,  and  to  “help  mother”  their  favorite 
amusement.  She  has  many  an  entry  in  her 
diary  concerning  them,  such  as  this : 

“This  morning,  Adrienne,  standing  on  a 
stool  at  my  ironing-table,  began  to  iron  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  really,  for  her  first  attempt, 
did  it  quite  beautiful.  She  was  so  proud  ; she 
means  to  do  it  every  week  now,  and  I mean  to 
let  her,  provided  it  does  not  injure  her  poor 
back,  which  not  yet  is  as  strong  as  it  should 
be.  I shall  not,  however,  allow  her  to  carry 
the  next  baby.”  Alas!  the  “next”  baby. 

Or  this : 

“ Cdsar  and  Louis  went  up  to  the  Rectory 
all  by  themselves,  to  fetch  a great  bundle  of 
young  cauliflowers,  which  my  children  are  so 
fond  of,  saying,  when  I cook  them  a la  Fra$t- 
pawe,  meat  at  dinner  is  quite  unnecessary.  They 
planted  them  all  by  themselves,  too.  Papa  said 
he  would  show  them  how,  but  he  happened  to 
be  out.  He  takes  very  little  interest  in  the 
garden ; but  my  two  boys  are  born  gardeners, 
and  love  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  every 
living  thing  upon  it.  I wish  they  may  make  it 
produce  more  than  it  does,  and  then  we  need 
not  accept  so  much  from  the  Rectory.  It  is 
always  a bad  thing  to  be  too  much  dependent 
upon  even  the  kindliest  of  neighbors ; and  so 
I often  say  to  the  children,  telling  them  they 
must  learn  to  shift  for  themselves — as  assuredly 
they  will  have  to  do — and  try  and  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible. 

“ I had  to  tell  them  yesterday  that  they  must 
try  and  do  without  sugar  to  their  tea — grocery 
is  so  very  dear  now.  They  pulled  a wry  face 
or  two  at  the  first  cup,  but  afterward  they  did 
not  complain  at  all,  saying  ‘ that  what  mother 
did,  surely  they  could  do.’  My  children  are 
such  exceedingly  good  children.  ” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  finding,  young  as  they 
were,  she  could  actually  respect  and  trust  them 
more  than  she  could  their  father,  she  gradually 
loved  them  best.  A mournful  truth  ; but  does 
any  mother  wonder  at  it  ? I,  for  one,  do  not. 

No  household  is  very  dreary  so  long  as  it  has 
children  in  it — good  children,  and  merry  with 
all  the  mirth  of  youth.  The  little  Scanlans 
must  have  had  their  fill  of  mirth  ; their  happi- 
ness made  their  mother  happy  also,  in  a sort 
of  reflected  way.  She  was  still  young  enough 
to  become  a child  with  them,  to  share  in  all 
their  holiday  frolics,  their  primrose  gatherings, 
hay-makings,  nuttings,  skatings,  and  sliding*. 

All  the  year  round  there  was  something  doing ; 
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in  The  endless  variety  which  country  children 
enjoy.  Btu  Horn  these  festivals  the  father  was 
u*tmHy  absent.  They  were  “not  in  his  line/' 
he  mid ; nncl  when  he  did  go,  he  enjoyed  him- 
self  mi  little  that  the  rest  of  the  young  party 
found,  in  plain  language,  “his  room  was  better 
than  hi«  company/’  That  grand  atui  lovely 
sight — I nsc  advisedly  those  strong  adjectives 
— of  a father  taking  a day*®  pleasure  with  all 
his  children  round  him ; stooping  from  his  large 
worldly  pursuits  to  their  small,  unworldly  ones; 
forgetting  hiumulf  in  the  delight  of  making  them 
happy — with  a happiness  which  they  will  remem- 
ber long  after  be  is  laid  in  dust — this  sight  was 
never  seen  at  Ditchlev,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
Scan  inn  family.  If  Ditcblvy  ever  noticed  the 
feer,  reasons  for  it  were  never  lacking.  Poor 
Mr  ^eanlan’s  parish  dnties  were  so  very  heavy; 
— it  was  quite  and  to  think  how  little  he  saw  of 
his  family — how  continually  he  was  obliged  to 
be  away  from  home. 

That  was  true ; only,  strange  to  say,  nobody 
at  home  seemed  much  to  miss  hi*nh«etice.  Per- 
haps, timonsciously,  the  little  folks  betrayed 
this;  and,  as  they  grew  up — being  remarkably 


simple  and  straight  forward  children — found  it 
difficult  not  to  kt  their  father  sec  that  they  had 
discovered  certain  weak  points  in  his  character 
— inaccuracies  and  exaggerations  of  speech,  self- 
ishnesses and  injustices  of  action — which  dis- 
covery could  hardly  have  been  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  Mr.  fccaulan.  He  gradually  ceased  to 
look  oftenei  tlmu  he  could  help  into  Cesar's 
honest  eyes,  which  sometimes  expressed  such 
intense  astonish raent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  at 
the  father's  word*  and  ways ; and  he  gave  up 
petting  little  Adrienne,  who  sometimes,  when 
he  did  something  that  ‘‘grieved  mother,'*  fol- 
lowed him  about  the  house  with  mute  look#  of 
such  gentle  reproach  ilmt  he  could  not  stand 
them.  His  love  of  approbation  was  no  strong 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  disapproved  of, 
even  by  a child ; but  he  did  not  try  to  amend 
matters  and  win  approval ; he  only  got  vexed, 
and  took  the  usrnd  remedy  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science— he  ran  away. 

Alas  for  his  wife,  the  woman  who  had  to  ex- 
cuse him  not  only  to  herself  but  to  these  others 
— the  qmek-sighted  little  people,  whose  feelings 
were  so  fresh  and  clear — what  roust  her  ditfi- 
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cutties  have  been?  And  when,  all  excuses 
failing  before  her  stern  sense  of  absolute  right 
—the  justice  withput  which  mercy  is  a misera- 
ble weakness  or  a cowardly  sham,  the  duty  to- 
ward God,  which  is  beyond  all  obedience  to 
man — she  had,  as  her  sole  resource,  to  main- 
tain a dead  silence  toward  her  children  with 
regard  to  their  father — how  terrible  her  trial ! 

The  only  comfort  w-as,  that  nobody  knew  it. 
Ditehley  pitied  the  curate’s  wife  for  many  things : 
because  she  had  such  narrow  means  and  such  a 
large  family ; because,  being  such  a charming, 
elegant,  and  accomplished  woman,  she  was 
only  a curate’s  wife,  doomed  to  have  her  light 
hidden  under  a bushel  all  her  days.  But  it 
never  thought  of  pitying  her  for  the  one  only 
thing  for  which  she  would  have  pitied  herself — 
the  blank  in  her  heart  where  an  idol  should  have 
been — the  sad  silence  there  instead  of  singing 
—the  dull  patience  and  forbearance  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  joy  and  love. 

No  wonder  that  her  beauty  began  to  fade, 
that  her  cheerfulness  declined,  or  was  only 
prominent  in  her  intercourse  with  children — 
her  own  and  other  people’s.  Grown-up  people 
she  rather  avoided ; her  neighbors,  with  whom 
she  had  been  so  popular  once,  said  among  them- 
selves that  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  not  quite  so  pleas- 
ant as  she  used  to  be ; was  overridden  by  do- 
mestic cares,  and  growing  rather  unsocial,  hard, 
and  cold.  Nay,  some  of  them  sympathized  with 
her  husband  in  having  so  little  of  a companion 
in  his  wife,  and  quite  understood  how'  it  was  he 
went  out  so  mnch,  and  alone ; one  or  two  mar- 
ried ladies,  who  were  very  well  off  and  had  no 
children,  blamed  her  openly  for  this ; and  SAid 
it  was  “ all  her  fault  if  Mr.  Scanlan  went  too 
mnch  into  society.” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  heard  it,  of  course.  Birds  of 
the  air  always  carry  such  a matter.  She  heard, 
and  set  her  lips  together  in  that  stern  hard  line 
which  was  becoming  natural  to  them — but  she 
said  not  a word.  She  never  defended  herself 
at  all,  either  then  or  afterward.  So,  by  de- 
grees, the  kindliest  of  the  Ditehley  ladies  left 
her  to  herself,  to  carry  out  her  lonely  life  at 
Wren’s  Nest,  which  was  a good  mile  away  from 
the  town  and  its  prying  gossip.  Often  she 
passed  days  and  weeks  without  receiving  a sin- 
gle visitor,  and  then  the  visiting  was  confined 
to  an  exchange  of  calls,  at  long  intervals,  kept 
up,  Ditehley  owned,  for  civility’s  sake,  and  chief- 
ly out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Scanlan.  He  was  pop- 
ular enough ; not  run  after  quite  as  much  as  at 
first,  perhaps,  yet  still  very  well  liked  in  the 
neigh borhood,  and  always  welcome  in  any  soci- 
ety. But  it  was  such  exceedingly  up-hill  work 
keeping  up  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  ScAnlan. 

One  person,  however,  maintained  toward  her 
a firm  fidelity,  and  that  was  the  rector.  Not 
that  he  showed  it  in  any  strongly  demonstrative 
way — he  was  by  no  means  a demonstrative  man 
— but  he  always  spoke  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms,  as  “a  first-rate  woman,”  and  specially 
**a  woman  who  could  hold  her  tongue.”  And 
though,  from  something  she  let  fall  in  thanking 


him  for  her  silk  dress,  he  delicately  forbore  mak- 
ing her  any  more  personal  presents,  his  thought- 
ful kindness  with  regard  to  the  children  was 
continual. 

He  did  not  raise  his  curate’s  salary,  in  spite 
of  many  a broad  hint  from  that  gentleman  ; but 
he  helped  the  household  in  many  a quiet  way, 
often  obvious  to  no  one  but  the  mistress  of  it — 
and  to  Bridget,  who  had  a very  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Oldham — at  least  so  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  hef  evident  and  outspoken  disapproba- 
tion of  men  as  a race,  and  especially  as  clergy- 
men. 

“I’d  like  to  put  my. missis  in  the  pulpit,” 
said  this  excellent  woman,  who  lived  before  the 
great  question  of  women's  rights  was  broached. 

“I  wonder  what  she’d  say?  Any  how,  she’d 
say  it  better  than  most  men ; and  she’d  act  up 
to  it  too,  which  isn’t  always  the  way  with  your 
parsons.  Their  religion’s  in  their  head  and  in 
their  mouths ; I’d  like  to  see  it  a bit  plainer  in 
their  lives.” 

This  may  show  that  the  curate's  was  not  ex- 
actly a “religious”  family.  They  kept  up  nil 
the  forms  of  piety ; had  prayers  twice  a day, 
and  so  on  ;,the  Bible,  lying  always  open  on  Mr. 

Scanlan’s  desk,  and  tossing  about  in  his  coat- 
pockets,  was  read  aloud  enough,  especially  the 
Epistles,  for  al)  the  household  to  know  it  by 
heart.  But  Bridget  once  told  me  her  mistress 
had  confessed  that,  for  years,  to  hear  certain 
portions  of  the  Bible  read  actually  turned  her 
sick,  until  she  had  laid  it  aside  long  enough  to 
come  to  it  with  a fresh  and  understanding  soul, 
free  from  all  the  painful  associations  of  the  past. 

And  so  the  Scanlan  household  struggled  on, 
living  “from  hand  to  mouth”  — with  often  a 
wide  space  between  the  hand  and  the  mouth ; 
while  many  a time  it  needed  all  Josephine’s 
vigilance  to  take  care  that  even  the  hand  which 
led  to  the  mouth — those  poor  hungry  months  of 
her  dear  children ! — should  be  strictly  an  honest 
hand.  For  that  creed  of  the  De  Bougainvilles, 

“Noltlesne  oblige"  which  held  that  a gentleman 
may  starve,  but  he  must  neither  beg  nor  borrow 
— this  creed  was  not  the  creed  of  the  Scanlan 
family.  It  was  Mrs.  Scanlan's  hardest  trial  to 
keep  sternly  before  her  children’s  eyes  that 
code  of  honor  which  her  husband  talked  about, 
but  neither  practiced  nor  believed  in.  And 
when  at  last  the  climax  came — when  their  “ dif- 
ficulties” increased  so  much  that  it  was  obvious 
the  year’s  income  could  not  possibly  meet  the 
year’s  expense?* — then  she  recognized  fully  what 
a death-blow  it  is  to  all  conjugal  peace  and  do- 
mestic union  when  the  husband  holds  one  stand- 
ard of  right  and  the  wife  another ; or,  rather, 
when  it  is  the  wife  only  who  has  any  fixed  stand- 
ard of  right  at  all. 

As  usual,  the  collapse  came  suddenly — that 
is,  the  discovery  of  it ; for  Mr.  Scanhin  would 
go  on  for  days  and  weeks  playing  on  the  brink 
of  a precipice  rather  than  acknowledge  it  was 
a precipice,  or  speak  of  it  as  such.  He  disliked 
even  to  open  his  lips  on  what  he  called  “un- 
pleasant subjects.  ” He  left  all  these  to  his  wife. 
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44 Do  you  manage  it,  my  dear,”  he  would  say ; 
14 you  manage  so  beautifully.”  The  little  flat- 
tery only  now  awok6  in  her  a passing  smile,  but 
she  managed  the  troubles  for  all  that. 

At  length  a day  came  when  she  could  not 
manage  them  any  longer ; when  she  was  obliged 
to  insist  upon  her  husband’s  speaking  out  his 
mind  to  her  upon  the  critical  position  of  their 
affairs. 

Yen'  much  astonished  was  poor  Mr.  Scanlan ! 
Surely  this  pressure  must  be  all  a mistake, 
springing  from  his  wife’s  overweening  anxiety 
about  money-matters ; an  anxiety  common  to 
all  mothers,  he  thought. 

44  It  is  not  a mistake,”  said  she,  calmly, 
though  with  a hot  cheek.  44  See  there  I” 

And  she  laid  before  him,  written  out,  in 
plain  black  and  white,  all  the  sums  they  owed, 
and  all  the  money  they  had  in  hand  to  meet 
them.  Alas ! it  was  a heavy  deficit. 

Mr.  Scanlan  took  up  the  paper  carelessly. 
44  How  neatly  you  have  set  it  all  down,  and 
what  capital  arithmetic!  Really,  Josephine, 
you  ought  to  apply  for  a situation  as  clerk  and 
book-keeper  somewhere.” 

44 1 wish  I could!”  said  she,  bqneath  her 
breath ; but  her  husband  either  did  not  or 
would  not  hear.  Still  he  looked  a little  vexed. 

44  You  should  have  told  me  this  before,  my 
dear!” 

44 1 have  told  you,  but  you  said  it  did  not 
matter,  and  that  I was  not  to  trouble  you  with 
it.  Nor  would  I have  done  so,  till  the  last  ex- 
tremity.” 

44 1 can’t  conceive  what  you  mean  by  the  last 
extremity.  And  how  has  it  all  come  about? 
It  must  be  your  fault,  for  you  manage  every 
thing  and  spend  every  thing.” 

44  Not  quite,”  said  she,  and  put  before  him 
a second  list  of  figures,  in  two  lines,  headed 
severally  44  House  expenses”  and  44  Papa’s  ex- 
penses.” It  was  remarkable  how  equal  the 
sum  total  of  each  was ; and,  naturally,  this 
fact  made  papa  very  angiy.  He  burst  out  into 
some  very  bitter  words,  which  his  wife  received 
in  stolid  silence. 

I do  not  here  praise  Josephine  Scanlan;  I 
think  she  must  have  gradually  got  into  a hard 
way  of  saying  and  doing  things,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  very  aggravating  to  the  impulsive  Irish  na- 
ture of  her  husband.  He  was  fond  of  her  still, 
in  his  sort  of  selfish  way,  and  he  liked  to  have 
her  love  and  her  approbation.  He  would  have 
been  much  better  pleased,  no  doubt,  had  she 
put  her  arms  about  his  neck  with  “Never  mind, 
dearest  Edward!”  and  passed  the  whole  thing 
over,  instead  of  standing  in  from  of  him  thus 
— the  embodiment  of  moral  right — a sort  of 
domestic  /Themis,  pointing  with  one  hand  to 
those  terrible  lines  of  figures,  and  pressing  the 
other  tightly  upon  her  heart,  the  agitated  beat- 
ing of  which  he  did  not  know.  But  she  stood 
quite  still,  betraying  no  weakness.  The  thing 
had  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it,  in  what  seemed 
to  her  the  best  and  only  way.  There  might 
have  been  another,  a gentler  way:  but  I do 


| not  know.  Alas ! that  one  unfailing  strength 
of  a wife,  the  power  of  appeal  to  her  husband's 
conscience,  certain  that,  even  if  he  has  erred  a 
little,  his  sense  of  duty  will  soon  right  itself; 
this  engine  of  righteous  power  was  wanting  to 
; poor  Mrs.  Scanlan.  She  had  tried  it  so  often 
and  found  it  fail,  that  now  she  never  tried  it 
any  more. 

She  stood  in  dead  silence,  waiting  until  his 
torrent  of  words  had  expended  itself ; then  she 
said : 

4 4 Now,  without  .more  talking,  we  had  better 
see  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

“Done?  Why,  what  can  we  do?  Where 
was  the  use  of  your  coming  to  me  about  all 
j this  ? I’m  not  Midas ; I can’t  turn  pebbles 
into  pounds!”  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
annoyance  Mr.  Scanlan  smiled  at  his  own  apt 
illustration. 

His  wife  might  have  replied  that  to  throw 
i away  pounds  like  pebbles  was  more  in  his  line, 
but  she  checked  the  sharp  answer,  and  made 
none  at  all. 

44 1 can  not  imagine  what  is  to  be  done,”  he 
continued.  44  If  we  had  any  relatives,  any 
friends,  to  whom  I could  have  applied — ” 

44  We  have  none,  happily.” 

“Why  do  you  say  happily?  But  I know 
your  crotchets  on  this  head.  You  are  totally 
mistaken,  Josephine.  Friends  ought  to  help 
one  another.  Does  not  Scripture  itself  say, 

4 Give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away.’  ” 

“But  Scripture  does  not  say, 4 Go  a borrow- 
ing, knowing  all  the  while  that  you  never  can 
pay.'” 

44 Nonsense!  We  should  pay  in  course  of 
time.” 

“We  might,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  risk 
the  experiment.  No ; fortunately  for  diem  and 
us,  we  have  no  friends.” 

She  spoke  in  such  a measured,  impassive 
voice  that  Mr.  Scanlan  looked  at  her,  uncer- 
tain whether  she  were  in  jest  or  earnest,  pleased 
or  vexed. 

44  You  are  an  odd  kind  of  woman,  Josephine; 
much  more  so  than  you  used  to  be.  I can’t 
understand  you  at  all.  But  come,  since  my 
idea  is  scouted,  what  plan  do  you  propose? 
I leave  it  all  to  you,  for  I am  sick  of  the  whole 
matter.”  And  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa 
with  a weary  and  much  injured  air. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  and  suggested  a very 
simple  scheme — selling  some  of  her  jewelry, 
which  was  valuable,  and  almost  useless  to  her 
now.  But  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host. 
The  sacrifice  which  to  Mrs.  ScanlAn  had  seemed 
trifling,  to  Mr.  Scanlan  appeared  quite  dread- 
ful. 

“What ! part  with  these  lovely  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  which  have  been  so  much  admired, 
and  which  make  you  look  well-dressed,  how- 
ever careless  you  are  in  other  ways  ? And  6ell 
them  in  Ditch  ley,  that  some  neighbor  may  pa- 
rade them  before  your  very  face,  and  proclaim 
to  all  the  world  how  poor  we  are  ? Intolera- 
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ble  1 I will  never  allow  it ; you  must  not  think 
of  such  a thing.  ” 

Bat  finding  she  still  did  think  of  it,  he  took 
another  tack,  and  appealed  to  her  feelings. 

“ I wonder  at  you ! To  sell  my  gifts,  and  my 
poor  father’s  and  mother’s — the  pretty  things 
yoa  used  to  look  so  sweet  in  when  we  were  first 
married ! Josephine,  you  must  have  the  heart 
of  a stone ! ” 

“Have  I?”  cried  she.  “I  almost  wish  I 
had.”  And  as  her  husband  put  his  arm  round 
her  she  burst  into  tears ; upon  which  he  began 
to  caress  and  coax  her,  and  she  to  excuse  him : 
thinking,  after  all,  it  was  loving  of  him  to  wish 
not  to  part  with  these  mementoes  of  old  days. 
“Oh,  Edward!”  she  said,  leaning  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  “ we  used  to  be  so  fond 
of  one  another.” 

“ Used  to  be  ? I hope  we  are  still.  You 
are  a very  good  wife  to  me,  and  I am  sure  I 
try  to  be  a good  husband  to  you.  We  shpuld 
never  have  these  differences  at  all,  if  you  would 
only  mind  what  I say,  and  not  hold  to  your  own 
opinion  so  firmly.  Remember,  the  husband  is 
head  of  the  wife,  and  she  must  obey  him.” 

Here  Edward  Scanlan  assumed  rather  a lord- 
ly air,  which  he  usually  did  when  his  Josephine 
was  particularly  humble.  Like  most  men  of 
his  character,  he  resembled  that  celebrated  net- 
tle which,  if  you  “ tenderly  touch  it — ” 

"stings  you  for  your  pains; 

Bat  be  like  a man  of  mettle  and  it  soft  as  silk  remains.** 

“It  is  no  use,  my  dear,”  continued  he;  “you 
must  give  in  to  me  a little  more.  The  root  of 
all  our  miseries  is  our  being  so  poor,  which  we 
always  shall  be  while  we  stick  in  the  mud  of 
Ditchley — this  wretched  country  town,  where 
I am  not  half  appreciated.  As  I have  so  often 
said,  we  must  remove  to  London.” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  drew  back  from  him,  turning 
so  white  that  he  was  frightened. 

“ My  dear,  you  are  ill.  Have  a glass  of  wine. 
Bridget ! Here,  Bridget !” 

“ Don’t  call  her.  I need  it  not.  And,  be- 
sides, there  is  no  wine  in  the  house.” 

“Then  there  ought  to  be,”  returned  Mr. 
Scanlan,  angrily : for  this  too  was  a sore  sub- 
ject. He  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned  school  of  considering  stimulants  a 
necessity.  Old  Mr.  Scanlan  used  to  imbibe 
hi9  bottle  of  port  a day,  and  young  Mr.  Scan- 
lan his  three  or  four  glasses;  which  habit, 
Josephine,  accustomed  to  her  father’s  French 
abstinence,  had  greatly  disliked,  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  him  off  from  just  in  time,  before 
their  changed  circumstances  required  him  to 
do  so  as  a point  of  economy.  He  did  it  cheer- 
fully enough,  for  he  was  no  drunkArd  ; still  he 
sometimes  went  back  to  the  old  leaven,  enjoyed 
and  envied  the  wine  at  other  men's  tables,  and 
grumbled  sorely  at  the  want  of  it  at  his  own. 

“I  tell  yon  what,  Josephine,  I won’t  stand 
this  miserable  penury  any  longer.  That  a man 
like  me  Bhould  be  hidden  in  this  hole  of  a place, 
deprived  of  every  comfort  of  life,  and  hindered 
from  taking  his  rightful  p&sition  in  the  world, 
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is  a very  great  shame.  It  must  be  somebody's 
fault  or  other.” 

“ Whose  ?”  At  the  flash  of  her  eyes  his  own 
fell. 

“Not  yours,  my  dear;  I never  meant  to  ac- 
cuse you  of  it.  Nor  the  children’s — though  it 
is  an  uncomfortable  fact  that  a man  with  a fam- 
ily is  much  more  hampered,  and  kept  back  in 
the  world,  than  a man  who  has  none.  Still, 
they  can’t  help  it,  poor  little  things ! But  I am 
6ure  it  would  be  a great  deal  better  for  them, 
and  even  for  you,  if  wo  had  a wider  sphere. 
We  must  go  and  live  in  London.” 

But  he  said  “must”  very  doubtfully,  being 
aware  of  his  wife’s  mind  on  the  subject. 

This  bone  of  contention  had  been  thrown  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  by  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes,  the  artist.  He  had  persuaded  Edward 
Scanlan,  who  was  easily  enough  persuaded  by 
any  body,  that  liis  great  talents  for  preaching 
were  entirely  wasted  in  the  provinces ; that  if 
he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and  rented  a pro? 
prietary  chapel,  crowds  would  flock  to  hear  him: 
Irish  eloquence  was  so  highly  appreciated.  He 
would  soon  become  as  popular  in  London  as  he 
had  been  in  Dublin,  and  derive  a large  income 
from  his  pew-rents,  besides  being  in  a much 
more  independent  position  os  preacher  in  a li- 
censed Church  of  England  chapel  than  os  cu- 
rate of  a country  parish.  At  the  time,  Jose- 
phine had  been  able  to  reason  the  scheme  out 
of  his  head,  showing  him  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a matter  of  chance,  built  upon  premises 
which  probably  did  not  exist,  and  running  cer- 
tain risks  for  very  uncertain  benefits.  Her  ar- 
guments were  so  strong,  that,  with  his  usual 
habit  of  agreeing  with  the  last  speaker,  her 
husband  had  agreed  with  her — at  first : still  he 
went  back  and  back  upon  the  project : and 
whenever  he  was  restless,  or  sick,  or  dissatis- 
fied, brought  it  up  again — using  all  the  old  com- 
plainings, and  old  inducements,  just  as  if  she 
had  never  set  them  aside  ; proving,  with  that 
clear  common-sense  of  hers,  that  such  a proj- 
ect was  worse  than  imprudent — all  but  insane. 
Still,  by  this  time  she  had  ceased  to  argue ; she 
simply  held  her  peace — and  her  own  opinion. 

“ We  must  not  go  to  London,  Edward.  It 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  both  me,  the  children, 
and  yourself.” 

“Ay,  there  it  is,”  returned  he,  bitterly; 
“ ‘ me’  first,  the  children  second,  you?  husband 
last — always  last.” 

This  form  of  her  speech  had  been  purely  ac- 
cidental, and  if  it  sprung  from  an  underlying 
truth,  that  truth  was  unrecognized  by  herself. 
So,  naturally,  her  whole  soul  sprang  up  indig- 
nant at  her  husband’s  injustice. 

“I  do  not  think  of  myself  first;  that  is  not 
my  way — not  any  mother’s  way.  My  whole 
life  is  spent  for  you  and  the  children,  and  yon 
know  it.  I am  right  in  what  I say.  And  I 
will  not  have  my  poor  lambs  carried  away  from 
here,  where  at  least  we  have  bread  to  eat,  and 
one  or  two  people  who  care  for  us,  and  taken 
up  to  London  to  starve.  I will  not,  Edward.” 
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She  spoke  so  loudly  that  Adrienne  put  her 
little  anxious  face  in  at  the  parlor  door,  asking 
44  if  mother  called  ?”  Then  the  mother  came 
to  her  right  senses  at  once. 

44  No,  my  darling/'  she  whispered,  putting  the 
child  out,  and  shutting  the  door  after  her.  44  Run 
away ; papa  and  I are  busy  talking.” 

Then  she  turned,  saying  gently,  44  Husband, 
I beg  your  pardon.” 

44  You  have  need,”  said  he,  grimly.  But  he 
was  not  of  a grim  nature,  and  when  she  further 
made  concessions,  he  soon  came  round. 

“Nevertheless,"  she  said,  when  they  were 
quite  reconciled,  44 1 hold  to  my  point.  I can 
not  consent  to  this  scheme  of  yours,  or  rather 
of  Mr.  Summerhayes’s.” 

“You  are  very  unjust — you  always  were — 
to  my  friend  Summerhayes.  He  is  a capital 
fellow,  worth  any  number  of  the  stupid  folk  of 
Ditchley — associations  quite  unfitted  for  a man 
like  me.  But  if  you  will  have  me  thrown  away 
— bury  your  husband  all  his  life  down  here,  like 
a diamond  in  a dunghill — why,  take  your  way ! 
Only  you  must  also  take  the  consequences.”  . 

“I  will!"  she  said.  And  then  her  heart 
smote  her  once  more.  She  had  been  so  furi- 
ous, Edward  so  good-tempered,  and  he  had 
yielded  to  her  so  completely,  that  her  gener- 
ous nature  recoiled  from  accepting  what  seemed 
such  a sacrifice  from  him  to  her.  She  could 
not  have  done  it,  were  there  only  herself  to 
think  of.  But — those  six  children!  And  a 
vision  rose  up  before  her  of  London  os  she  had 
seen  it,  only  once  in  her  life — passing  through 
from  Ireland  to  Ditchley; — ghastly  London, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  people  can  so 
easily  die  of  want.  As,  supposing  her  hus- 
band were  unsuccessful,  her  poor  little  children 
might  die.  No,  she  could  not  consent.  Be- 
sides, what  use  would  it  be  if  she  did  ? They 
had  no  money  whatsoever,  not  even  enough  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

Still,  remorse  for  her  hardness  toward  him 
made  her  listen  patiently  to  another  scheme  of 
Mr.  Scanlan's,  which  many  a time  he  had  tried 
vainly  to  persuade  her  to  ; namely,  asking  Mr. 
Oldham  for  an  increase  of  salary. 

44 1 quite  deserve  it,”  said  the  curate.  44 1 
do  all  the  work,  and  he  has  all  the  pay.  My 
income  is  hundreds  to  his  thousands.  I won- 
der, by-the-way,  how  large  his  income  is,  and 
who  wiirdrop  in  for  it?  His  property  is  con- 
siderable ; but  he  is  as  stingy  as  all  rich  men 
are.  He  would  drive  a bargain  and  stick  to  it 
to  the  very  last.” 

44 1 see  no  harm  in  sticking  to  a bargain,  if 
it  is  not  an  unfair  one,”  said  Josephine,  smil- 
ing ; 44  nor  do  I think  Mr.  Oldham  so  very  stin- 
gy. Think  how  kind  he  is  to  the  children.” 

“The  children,  pooh!  Has  he  ever  been 
kind  to  me?  Has  he  ever  fairly  appreciated 
my  abilities,  and  the  sacrifice  I make  in  con- 
tinuing to  be  his  curate,  when  I might  so  easi- 
ly— But  I won’t  vex  you,  my  dear ; I’ll  never 
refer  to  that  subject  again.” 

Nevertheless  he  did ; being  one  of  those  peo- 


ple who  can  not  take  44  No”  for  an  answer,  or 
believe  that 44  Yes”  implies  a decision  ; but  are 
always  trusting  to  the  chance  of  other  people 
being  as  weak  and  undecided  as  themselves. 
At  last,  partly  in  a kind  of  despair,  and  partly 
because  she  really  saw  some  justice  in  the  thing, 
Mrs.  Scanlan  consented  that  the  rector  should 
be  appealed  to  for  more  salary. 

But  who  should  “bell  the  cat?” — a rather 
unpleasant  business. 

“I  think  you  would  do  it  best,  my  dear; 
women  are  cleverer  at  these  things  than  men, 
and  you  are  such  an  extraordinarily  clever  wo- 
man.” 

Josephine  smiled  at  the  “blarney,”  which 
she  was  not  quite  deaf  to  yet;  seeing  it  was 
the  blarney  of  affection.  And  her  husband  did 
feel  great  affection  for  her  at  that  minute.  She 
had  saved  him  from  a difficulty;  she  had  con- 
sented to  what  he  wanted,  and  he  was  really 
grateful  to  her,  with  that  shallow  gratitude  for 
small  mercies  and  deep  sensibility  to  tempo- 
rary reliefs  which  formed  part  of  his  insouciant 
disposition. 

And  then  she  paused  to  think  the  matter 
over.  It  was  not  her  business  certainly,  but 
her  husband's;  still,  as  he  said,  she  would 
probably  manage  it  best.  Mr.  Oldham  was 
rather  difficult  to  deal  with;  Edward  might 
vex  him  and  spoil  all.  At  any  rate,  he  dis- 
liked the  burden  of  doing  it ; and  most  of  his 
burdens  had  gradually  fallen  upon  her,  till  her 
delicate  shoulders  had  grown  hardened  to  the 
weight.  How  many  another  woman  has  been 
driven  to  the  same  lot,  and  then  blamed  for 
tacitly  accepting  it;  ridiculed  as  masculine, 
strong-minded  — the  “gray  mare,”  which  is 
called  contemptuously  the  44 better  horse!” 
And  why  ? Because  she  is  the  better  horse. 

(While  I say  this  a firm  arm  holds  me,  and 
a tender  voice  suggests  that  I am  talking  non- 
sense. But  I can  not  be  calmly  judicial  on 
this  head.  I know,  and  he  who  holds  me 
knows  too,  that  it  iB  the  truth  I speak ; forced 
on  me  by  the  remembrance  of  the  sad  life  of 
my  dear  Lady  de  Bougainville.) 

44  Come,  my  darling,”  said  Edward  Scanlan, 
caressingly.  44  Please  go  to  the  Rectory  and  do 
this  difficult  business.  You  will  do  it  so  beau- 
tifully— a thousand  times  better  than  I.  For 
you  have  a way  of  doing  and  saying  any  thing 
so  as  to  offend  nobody.  Never  was  there  a 
truer  proverb:  4 One  man  may  steal  a sheep, 
while  another  mayn’t  look  over  the  hedge."* 

44  And  so  you  want  me  to  go  and  steal  your 
sheep  for  you  ?”  said  Josephine,  laughing,  and 
clinging  to  her  husband  fondly,  in  that  vain 
hoping  against  hope  which  had  so  often  be- 
guiled her — that  if  he  were  a richer  he  would 
be  both  a happier  and  a better  man ; and  that, 
whether  or  no,  her  continuing  to  love  him  would 
help  him  to  become  all  she  wished  him  to  be. 
“Well,  I will  try  to  get  you  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty, and,  perhaps,  things  may  be  easier  for 
the  future.  I will  ^o  and  speak  to  Mr.  Old- 
ham to-morrow.” 
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THE  LOVER’S  INTERDICT. 

Stop,  traveler,  just  a moment  at  my  gate, 

And  I will  give  you  news  so  very  sweet 
That  you  will  thank  me.  Where  the  branches  meet 
Across  your  road,  and  droop  as  with  the  weight 
Of  shadows  laid  upon  them,  pause,  I pray, 

And  turn  aside  a little  from  your  way. 

You  see  the  drooping  branches  overspread 
With  shadows,  as  I told  you — look  you  now 
To  the  high  elm-tree  with  the  dead  white  bough 
Loose  swinging  out  of  joint,  and  there,  with  head 
Tricked  ont  with  scarlet,  pouring  his  wild  lay, 

You  see  a blackbird : turn  your  steps  that  way. 

Holding  along  the  honey-suckle  hedge, 

Make  for  the  meadows  lying  down  so  low — 

Ah!  now  I need  not  say  that  you  must  go 
No  further  than  that  little  silver  wedge 
Of  daisy-land,  pushed  inward  by  the  flood 
Betwixt  the  hills — you  could  not,  if  you  would. 

For  you  will  see  there,  as  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  freckles  all  the  daisy  leaves  with  gold, 

A little  maiden,  in  their  evening  fold 
Penning  two  lambs — her  soft,  fawn-colored  gown 
Tacked  over  hems  of  violet,  by  a hand 
Dainty  as  any  lady's  in  the  land. 

Such  gracious  light  she  will  about  her  bring, 

That,  when  the  Day,  being  wedded  to  the  shade, 
Wears  the  moon's  circle,  blushing,  as  the  maid 
Blushes  to  wear  the  unused  marriage-ring, 

And  all  the  quickened  clonds  do  fall  astir 
With  daffodils,  your  thoughts  will  stay  with  her. 


No  ornaments  but  her  two  sapphire  eyes, 

And  the  twin  roses  in  her  cheeks  that  grow; 

The  nice-set  pearls,  that  make  so  fine  a show 
When  that  she  either  softly  smiles  or  sighs, 

And  the  long  tresses,  colored  like  a bee — 

Brown,  with  a sunlight  shimmer.  You  will  see, 

When  you  have  ceased  to  watch  the  airy  spring 
Of  her  white  feet,  a fallen  beech  hard  by, 

The  yellow  earth  about  the  gnarled  roots  dry, 

And  if  you  hide  there,  you  will  hear  her  sing 
That  song  Kit  Marlow  made  so  long  ago — 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,  you  know. 

Dear  soul,  you  would  not  be  at  heaven's  high  gate 
Among  the  larks,  that  constellated  honr, 

Nor  locked  alone  in  some  green-hearted  bower 
Among  the  nightingales,  being  in  your  fate, 

By  fortune’s  sweet  selection,  graced  above 
All  grace,  to  hear  that^-Come,  and  "be  my  love! 

But  when  the  singer  singeth  down  the  sweets 
To  that  most  maiden-like  and  lovely  bed — 

All  out  of  soft  persuasive  roses  spread — 

You  must  not  touch  the  fair  and  flowery  sheets 
Even  in  your  thought!  and  from  your  perfect  bliss 
I furthermore  must  interdict  you  this: 
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When  all  the  wayward  mists,  because  of  her, 

Lie  in  their  white  wings,  moveless,  on  the  air, 

Yon  must  not  let  the  loose  net  of  her  hair 
Drag  your  heart  to  her!  nor  from  hushed  breath  stir 
Out  of  your  sacred  hiding.  As  you  guess 
She  Is  my  love — this  woodland  shepherdess. 

The  cap,  the  clasps,  the  kirtle  fringed  along 
With  myrtles,  as  the  hand  of  dear  old  Kit 
Did  of  his  cunning  pleasure  broider  it, 

To  ornament  that  dulcet  piece  of  song 
Immortaled  with  refrains  of— Live  with  me! 

These  to  your  fancy,  one  and  all  are  free. 

But,  favored  traveler,  ere  you  quit  my  gate, 

Promise  to  hold  it,  in  your  mind  to  be 
Enamored  only  of  the  melody, 

Else  will  I pray  that  all  yon  woody  weight 
Of  branch  and  shadow,  as  you  pass  along, 

Crush  you  among  the  echoes  of  the  song. 

Alice  Cart. 


NOTES  FOR  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE. 


L— ENGLISH  LODGINGS. 

THE  American  traveler  abroad,  who  lingers 
a week  or  more  in  the  charming  rural  or 
sea-side  resorts  of  England,  or  in  some*  valley 
or  on  some  lake  shore  in  Switzerland,  or  dwells 
a month  or  two  in  Paris,  often  turns  aside  from 
the  hotels,  to  which  travelers  chiefly  resort,  and 
establishes  himself  in  private  rooms.  In  En- 
gland, France,  and  Switzerland  there  are  the 
most  admirable  arrangements,  in  this  respect, 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  Each  country, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  system,  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  others. 

An  English  family  of  modest  tastes  and  mod- 
erate means,  leaving  home  to  spend  a week  or 
more  in  some  summer  resort,  rarely  go  to  a 
hotel,  but  generally  seek  “ lodgings/1  as  they 
are  called,  on  account  of  economy,  retirement, 
and  comfort.  Such  lodgings  are  to  be  found 
in  great  variety  in  every  town  which  is  the  rp- 
sort  of  visitors  for  health  or  pleasure. 

On  alighting  at  the  station  the  traveler  may 
leave  his  “luggage”  in  charge  of  the  railway 
porter,  and  either  take  a carriage,  or  better,  if 
fond  of  walking,  ramble  through  the  town,  to 
see  its  attractions,  and  choose  the  pleasantest 
region.  As  you  walk  along  the  street,  or  the 
roads  which  lead  from  the  village  into  the  coun- 
try,  you  see  here  and  there  in  the  windows  of 
modem  houses,  or  pretty,  ivy-embowered  cot- 
tages, a little  white  ticket  with  the  word  on  it 
“Lodgings,”  or  “Apartments.”  Noting  in 
mind,  as  he  passes,  the  most  inviting  of  these 
places,  the  visitor  pursues  his  circuit  through, 
the  town,  and,  after  forming  a general  idea 
which  will  enable  him  to  choose  somewhat  his 
location,  he  stops  at  the  door  of  one  of  these 
establishments  that  most  attracts  him. 

A bright,  tidy-looking  English  girl  generally 
answers  the  summons,  and  invites  the  party  to 


I walk  in.  This  young  woman,  whom  you  do 
I not  know  at  first  whether  to  consider  as  a serv- 
ant or  not,  is  probably  the  landlady.  She  is  a 
well-trained  servant  by  profession,  who  has  ac- 
cumulated a little  sum  out  of  her  own  earnings, 
and  has  hired  and  furnished  the  house,  and  is 
now  mistress  of  her  own  establishment.  She 
attends  to  your  wants  herself,  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  business,  and  makes  every  thing  go 
smoothly  and  well.  There  are  larger  establish- 
ments, in  which  there  are  many  rooms  in  a suite, 
many  servants,  and  a much  more  pretentious 
style  of  landlady,  with  prices  in  proportion. 
There  are  also  here  and  there  slovenly  and  ill- 
kept  establishments,  and  a visitor  must  exercise 
some  judgment  if  he  would  choose  the  most 
agreeable.  On  asking  what  apartments  she 
lias  the  landlady  describes  the  rooms,  saying, 
perhaps:  “We  have  a sitting-room,  with  tw*o 
bedrooms  connecting,  on  the  second-floor,  and 
a third  bedroom  on  the  floor  above,  if  you  de- 
sire a third.” 

Upon  asking  to  see  the  rooms  they  are  shown 
to  you — pleasant  rooms,  neatly  and  very  pret- 
tily furnished,  without  ostentation,  but  with  a 
fair  share  of  that  peculiar  air  of  comfort  which 
characterizes  English  homes.  There  is  a side- 
board in  the  sitting-room ; there  is  also  a sec- 
retary, with  all  the  conveniences  for  writing 
ready  to  be  used,  a few  books  upon  a shelf,  and, 
if  the  season  be  cool,  perhaps  coals  laid  in  the 
grate  ready  to  be  lighted  at  a moment's  notice. 
In  every  respect  the  rooms  are  prepared  for 
immediate  occupation. 

The  engagement  of  English  lodgings  is  by 
the  week  in  the  first  instance.  The  lodging- 
house  keepers  do  not  wish  to  come  in  compe- 
tition with  the  hotels,  and  decline  usually  to 
take  any  one  for  less  than  that  period.  After 
the  first  week  one  can  terminate  his  occupancy 
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on  any  day,  paying  at  the  same  rate  up  to  the 
time  of  leaving. 

The  prices,  of  coarse,  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  especially  in  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  those  places  which  are  of 
most  fashionable  resort.  During  the  height 
of  the  season,  at  the  sea-side  resorts  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  the  prices  are  often 
double  that  which  they  are  when  the  town  is 
not  full.  During  a summer  sojourn  of  three 
months  in  England,  taking  lodgings  in  some  of 
the  most  charming  resorts  in  that  country,  the 
writer  found  the  prices  for  lodgings,  embracing 
a sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms  (one  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a child),  to  be  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  shillings  per  week — equal  to  about 
ten  dollars  currency.  This  price  inclndes  not 
only  the  rent  of  the  rooms,  furniture,  and  ap- 
pointments, but  the  services  of  the  landlady 
and  her  servant  in  cooking  the  food,  serving 
the  table,  ^id  all  other  household  attendance 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  for 
a family  of  visitors..  A few  shillings  addition- 
al is,  however,  expected  by  way  of  gratuity,  in 
Tiew  of  the  boots  having  been  brushed,  or  some 
extra  coal  having  been  burned  on  the  kitchen 
fire.  And,  if  the  visitor's  agreement  is  not  ex- 
plicit that  the  price  includes  every  thing,  there 
are  very  likely  to  be  some  unexpected  extras 
charged  at  the  termination  of  the  time.  It  is 
the  usage  of  English  people,  however,  to  be 
very  explicit  in  regard  to  all  these  details  in 
making  the  arrangement  in  the  first  instance, 
and  no  American  need  feel  that  it  is  unbecom- 
ing to  do  so  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a good,  fair 
price  for  whatever  is  thus  explicitly  agreed  on. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  exact,  it  is  another  thing 
to  be  close. 

If  on  the  first  inquiry  the  rooms  are  not 
found  to  suit,  or  the  terms  are  too  high,  the 
visitor  bids  the  landlady  good -morning  and 
looks  further.  Whenever  he  is  suited  with  the 
place,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  in 
an  easy-chair,  tell  the  landlady  what  time  you 
wish  to  have  dinner,  and  what  you  wish  her  to 
provide,  and  ask  her  to  send  to  the  station  for  the 
luggage ; and  your  party  is  immediately  at  home. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  price  paid 
to  the  landlady  does  not  include  the  market- 
ing. Upon  the  English  system  of  lodgings, 
the  family  is  left  to  make  its  own  choice  from 
day  to  day  in  this  respect.  One  of  their  num- 
ber may  do  the  marketing  for  the  family,  or, 
if  they  prefer,  the  landlady  will  do  it,  and  keep 
an  account  of  her  disbursements,  which  are  to 
be  paid  in  addition  to  her  price.  The  former 
plan  is  quite  common.  Being  a stranger  in  the 
town  you  perhaps  leave  it  to  the  landlady  to 
provide  the  first  meal,  and  tell  her  that  you 
will  do  the  marketing  yourself  afterward.  Aft- 
er breakfast  or  dinner  you  sally  out  for  another 
walk  to  look  in  at  the  shops.  You  first  inquire 
of  the  landlady  where  is  the  best  market,  and 
the  best  grocer,  and,  availing  yourself  of  these 
directions,  you  soon  find  yourself  in  a very  small 
but  very  neat  little  shop,  having  more  the  styl- 


ish and  tasty  appearance  of  a druggist’s  or  con- 
fectioner’s shop  than  a grocer’s,  where  you  buy 
a pound  of  coffee,  or  half  a pound  of  tea,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  salt,  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  some  of  the  nice  English  bisenit  or 
crackers,  a little  pot  of  marmalade,  or  a box 
of  sardines,  or  a jar  of  potted  beef  or  fish,  if  you 
like,  for  a breakfast  relish,  and  invariably  a 
pound  of  candles.  Ordering  these  to  be  sent 
home,  you  ramble  on  in  search  of  the  butch- 
er’s. You  find  a number  of  other  ladies  out 
upon  the  same  errands,  each  buying  snug  little 
supplies  for  a few  days,  so  that  you  feel  your- 
self quite  in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  the 
country ; and  the  shops  are  generally  so  neat 
and  attractive  (relying  largely  for  their  patron- 
age upon  their  pleasing  just  such  visitors  as 
yourself),  that  to  many  persons  it  is  a decided 
addition  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  week’s  sojourn 
in  such  a place  to  have  some  such  errands  to 
do  every  day  or  two. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  visitor 
should  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  You  may  say 
to  the  landlady : “ I wish  you  to  do  the  mar- 
keting, and  I wish  for  dinner  this  afternoon 
such  and  such  things,  and  such  and  such  for 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning.”  She  will  make 
the  purchases  herself,  and,  if  you  are  inclined 
to  be  prudent  and  precise  in  expenditures,  you 
will  require  her  to  report  to  you  each  morning 
at  breakfast  what  she  paid  the  previous  day, 
and  reimburse  her  the  amount. 

Such  establishments  as  these  are  found  in  the 
sea-coast  watering-places ; at  all  such  resorts  ns 
Hastings,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Ilfracombe  ; in  all 
the  most  charming  villages  of  the  English  lake 
district;  and  in  the  interior  watering-places, 
such  as  Matlock,  Buxton,  and  Leamington. 

There  are  also  in  many  of  these  places  board- 
ing-houses in  which  all  the  inmates  meet  around 
a common  table,  breakfasting  perhaps  at  9, 
dining  at  2,  taking  tea  at  6,  and  a hearty  sup- 
per, with  meat,  cheese,  and  ale,  at  9 or  half 
past  in  the  evening.  But  living  in  apartments 
or  lodgings  is  very  different  from  being  in  a 
boarding-house.  In  lodgings  each  party  have 
their  own  sitting-room,  in  which  their  meals  are 
served  for  themselves  exclusively,  and  at  any 
honr  in  the  day  which  they  may  designate ; and 
they  may  change  the  hour  as  often  as  they  please. 
There  are,  very  likely,  other  families  in  the 
house ; but  every  thing  in  English  life  is  so  ad- 
justed to  the  isolation  and  independence  of 
families  that  you  will  wonder,  after  having  been 
in  the  house  a week,  how  it  has  happened  that 
you  have  not  met  any  of  the  family  who  are  oc- 
cupying the  place  above  you  or  below  you.  Or, 
if  you  have  met  one  cr  two  of  them,  it  is  after 
all  only  a matter  of  conjecture  whether  they  are 
occupants  of  the  same  house  or  only  casual  call- 
ers. An  American  family  occupying  such  lodg- 
ings sometimes  make  the  acquaintance  of  an 
English  family  sojonrning  in  the  same  house, 
because  they  are  Americans.  English  people, 
perhaps,  never  would  make  acquaintance  with 
each  other  under  such  circumstances. 
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IL— FRENCH  APPARTEMENTS. 

The  French  system  is  entirely  different.  The 
visitor  to  Paris  sees  here  and  there  in  the  win- 
dows on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  floor 
of  the  lofty  houses  a large  card,  either  white  or 
yellow,  with  the  word  “Appartement"  upon  it. 
If  the  ticket  is  white  the  rooms  are  unfurnished ; 
if  it  is  yellow  they  are  furnished ; and  this  de- 
vice often  saves  one  from  climbing  many  flights 
ofstairs,  where  the  ticket  is  too  high  to  be  leg- 
ible from  the  street. 

The  Parisian  “ appartement"  has  been  often 
described,  and  a few  words  referring  to  the 
more  modest  sort  must  suffice  to  contrast  it  with 
the  English  lodgings  and  the  Swiss  Pension. 

An  “appartement”  consists  of  a number  of 
rooms,  each  room  being  called  a “ piece.”  The 
suite  is  usually  a complete  congeries  of  rooms 
for  housekeeping.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  ho- 
tel lodgings  in  the  strangers’  quarter  of  the  town, 
but  the  temporary  homes  of  quiet  French  so- 
journers. The  rooms  of  one  suite  are  all  upon 
one  floor.  The  visitor  enters,  perhaps,  a small 
room  with  a polished  dark  wood  floor,  which  is 
the  ante-room ; perhaps  a little  dark  bedroom, 
intended  for  the  servant,  opens  off  from  it  in 
one  corner.  Little  folding-doors  at  one  end  of 
the  ante-room  open  into  a little  parlor.  At  one 
side  of  the  parlor  a door  leads  into  one  or  two 
bedrooms.  Returning  to  the  ante-room  little 
folding-doors  at  the  other  end  open  into  the 
dining-room,  warmed  perhaps  in  the  winter 
season  by  a stove  made  of  white  porcelain  and 
bound  with  brass,  looking  like  a china  barrel 
with  golden  hoops,  and  from  the  dining-room  a 
door  leads  into  the  little  kitchen,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  an  American  housekeeper  s pantry, 
but  contains  a range,  or  rather  a stone  table 
with  circular  grated  holes  in  it  for  burning  char- 
coal for  the  cooking,  a water  fountain,  a sink, 
and  invariably,  too,  a mirror  to  lighten  up  the 
room  and  allow  the  pretty  bonne  to  admire  her 
face.  At  one  side  are  closets,  which  complete 
the  premises  necessary  for  the  household.  There 
are  two  or  three  suites  of  rooms  like  this  upon 
every  floor,  and  each  has  its  own  door-bell,  the 
handle  or  cord  being  in  the  hall  or  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircase.  The  “ appartement”  thus 
constitutes  a house  within  a house.  It  is  a 
complete  little  house  by  itself ; and  the  usages 
are  consequently  somewhat  different  from  those 
in  the  case  of  apartments  in  an  ordinary  hotel. 

An  American  traveler  spending  some  months 
in  Paris,  who  engaged  such  a lodging,  looked 
in  vain  through  all  his  rooms  for  the  bell  by 
which  to  summon  a servant,  as  he  would  in  a 
hotel  or  an  English  lodging-house.  At  last  he 
looked  out  into  the  hall,  where  his  eye  fell  upon 
a neat  bell-pull  by  his  own  door-post.  With  a 
mingled  feeling  -of  surprise  at  its  position,  and 
of  satisfaction  at  his  cleverness  in  finding  it,  he 
pulled  it,  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  went  back  to 
his  room.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  down  stairs  for  what  he  wanted,  and  when 
Madame  came  up  he  said  to  her  that  he  had 
rung  the  bell  in  vain. 
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“What  bell,  Monsieur?”  she  asked. 

“The  bell  by  the  door.” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur,  pardon  1 I should  have 
told  you.  That  bell  is  not  for  me,  bet  for  those 
who  come  to  your  door.”  And  she  pointed  up 
to  where  the  bell  hung  in  a dark  comer  of  his 
own  little  ante-room.  With  this  explanation 
she  joined  in  his  hearty  laugh  that  he  had  been 
out  ringing  his  own  door-bell. 

If  the  occupant  of  such  suite  of  rooms  desires 
a servant  he  will  inquire  for  one  of  the  concierge, 
or  mistress  of  the  house,  or  of  some  tradesman, 
or  perhaps  go  to  one  of  the  little  intelligence- 
offices,  which  are  always  indicated  by  a red 
bulletin-board  with  tickets  announcing  employ- 
ment wanted.  These  are  under  constant  po- 
lice surveillance.  Every  servant  is  required  to 
keep  a book  containing  a record  of  all  previous 
employments  and  her  recommendations. 

Such  an  appartement  is  engaged  by  the  month, 
the  price  varying  so  much  with  the  Jocation,  the 
size  of  the  room,  and  the  altitude  of  the  floor, 
that  one  can  not  give  any  general  idea  of  the 
rate.  The  occupant  is  expected  either  to  en- 
gage a servant  and  “keep  house,”  or,  as  most 
American  sojourners  in  Paris  might  prefer  to 
do,  he  may  usually  have  his  meals,  or  a part 
of  them,  furnished  in  his  room  by  the  master 
of  the  establishment,  and  take  othera  at  restau- 
rants. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Boulevards  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  regions  most  frequented  by 
English  and  American  visitors  in  Paris,  there 
are  many  establishments  of  a character  inter- 
mediate between  this  and  a hotel,  where  en- 
gagements can  be  made  by  the  day  or  week. 

We  have  described  rather  that  sort  of  apparte- 
ment tfhich  French  people  sojourning  in  Paris 
would  choose,  and  which  is  both  more  econom- 
ical and  more  strictly  Parisian. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  take  appartements 
in  what  is  called  the  English  Quarter  of  Paris, 
where  exorbitant  dealing  is  often  tolerated, 
should  be  precise  in  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  protect  themselves  against  unfounded  de- 
mands as  to  the  furniture  by  taking  an  inven- 
tory. 

IIL— SWISS  “PENSIONS.” 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  convenience  of  visitors  and 
sojourners  is  the  Swiss  pension . 

The  traveler  upon  the  Continent,  in  parts 
of  France,  and  throughout  Italy,  will  observe 
among  the  hotels  in  almost  every  city  one  of  a 
less  pretending  appearance  than  many  of  the 
others,  bearing  the  sign  “ Pension  Suisse .”  The 
Swiss  hotels  are  proverbially  neat  and  pleasant, 
and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
hotels  by  Swiss  proprietors  in  a great  many  of 
the  continental  cities.  But  the  native  jienston 
found  upon  the  soil  of  Switzerland  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  may  be  a picturesque  chalet , with 
its  great  projecting  eaves  and  outside  balcony, 
perched  upon  the  green  slope  of  the  mountains, 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  lakes,  and  reached  by  the  aid  of 
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moles.  Or  it  may  be  an  old-fashioned  rural 
Loose,  standing  in  a plain,  surrounded  by  or- 
chards and  shade  trees,  with  its  flower-garden 
and  gravel  paths,  and  within  five  minutes’  walk 
of  the  station  and  the  telegraph-office.  It  may 
be  a modem  American-looking  house,  with  a 
large  sign-board  over  the  front-door.  It  may 
be  a handsome  villa  in  the  Italian  style,  adorn- 
ed with  a row  of  Lombardy  poplars,  and  stand- 
ing upon  the  slope  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  lakes  in  the  world. 

Its  arrangements  ore  intermediate  between 
those  of  a boarding-house  and  an  hotel.  The 
visitor  will  usually  find  in  such  a pension  a num- 
ber of  English-speaking  visitors,  as  well  as 
those  of  French  or  German  nationalities.  New- 
comers soon  become  more  or  less  acquainted. 
All  usually  meet  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea, 
in  the  common  dining-room,  and,  such  as  find 
it  congenial  to  do  so,  spend  the  evening  together 
in  the  parlor,  where  a good  piano,  chess,  and 
other  games,  and  a little  library  of  entertaining 
reading,  are  generally  found  os  a part  of  the 
appointments  of  the  establishment.  Inmates 
are  not  received  in  pensions  for  less  than  a week, 
though  after  the  first  week  the  arrangement 
may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  at  pleasure. 
The  prices  vary  from  seven  francs  down  to  three 
or  four  per  day  for  each  person,  which  covers 
all  expenses  except  wine  and  washing.  The 
cheaper  pensions  are  usually  cheaper  not  so 
much  because  of  an  inferior  quality  of  food  or 
service,  but  because  of  being  in  less  frequented 
places. 

Most  American  travelers  pass  too  rapidly 
through  Switzerland  to  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
the  delightful  leisure  of  a week’s  quiet  repose  at 
one  of  these  establishments.  But  many  of  those 
who  have  tried  them  soon  modify  their  mode  of 
traveling  so  as  to  resort  less  to  hotels,  and  spend 
more  time  in  certain  selected  places,  making 
each  the  head-quarters  from  which  to  take  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  these  which  the 
writer  has  seen  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Cantons,  five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  quai  in  the  city  of  Lucerne.  A green  ter- 
raced garden  rose  directly  from  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  upon  it  stood  a commodious  mod- 
em stone  building,  surrounded  by  ornamental 
grounds.  This  house  was  the  dependance  of  the 
jxnsiony  the  principal  building  being  upon  the 
hill,  the  other  side  of  the  road.  At  one  corner 
of  the  dependance  a very  large  covered  piazza 
afforded  the  breakfast  and  tea  room,  in  which 
a little  company  of  Americans  and  English 
whom  chance  had  brought  together  in  the  same 
house  were  accustomed  to  take  those  meals  in 
the  open  air  looking  off  upon  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne. A bell-pull  in  the  hall,  connected  by  a 
subterranean  wire,  rang  a bell  in  the  house  upon 
the  hill  whenever  a servant  was  wanted.  The 
Swiss  girls,  in  their  picturesque  costume,  came 
down  through  the  garden,  bringing  the  meals 
whenever  called  for ; and,  at  nine  o’clock,  about 
the  time  breakfast  was  finished,  Madame,  the 


landlady,  herself  came  down,  followed  by  her 
serving-man,  and  embarked  in  her  little  gon- 
dola at  the  boat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
to  row  down  to  the  city  to  do  her  morning’s 
shopping.  Before  us  upon  the  lake  the  pleasure 
steamers  came  and  went,  and  beyond  the  wa- 
ter, on  either  hand,  rose  Pilatus  and  Rigi.  A 
week  of  summer  at  the  Pension  Kaufmann  was 
like  living  in  fairy-land. 

It  was  one  of  these  pensions , in  an  elevated 
situation  npon  a hill  overlooking  the  city  of 
Lucerne,  that  Queen  Victoria  took  for  her  resi- 
dence during  her  visit  to  Switzerland  the  last 
summer. 

English  guide-books  do  not  generally  give 
much  information  in  regard  to  these  pleasant 
resorts ; but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  9eek  them 
out,  and  to  gain  information  from  fellow-trav- 
elers as  to  what  are  the  best  houses  of  this  kind 
in  places  which  one  is  about  to  visit.  And  a 
traveler  who  occasionally  delays  in  a rapid 
course,  and  turns  aside  from  the  great  hotels  to 
spend  a week  in  some  of  these  agreeable  re- 
treats, will  probably  find  both  the  experience 
itself,  and  the  recollection  of  it.  among  the  most 
charming  things  afforded  by  his  travels. 

IV. — PARIS  RESTAURANTS.— DINNERS  AT  A 
FIXED  PRICE. 

The  stranger  in  Paris,  on  looking  about  in 
search  of  a breakfast  or  a dinner,  finds  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  opportuni- 
ties which  offer  at  every  step.  An  inquiring 
Yankee,  who  recently  spent  three  months  in 
exploring  that  city,  dined  every  day  at  a dif- 
ferent restaurant,  and  breakfasted  at  still  oth- 
ers, so  that  he  made  a list  of  over  a hundred 
whose  style  he  had  inspected  and  whose  delica- 
cies he  had  tasted. 

Many  of  the  restaurants  of  ^more  unpretend- 
ing character  announce  upon  their  signs,  “.Di- 
ner* a prix  jixe,”  In  this  country  it  seems  to  be 
generally  thought  that  the  two  systems,  of  meals 
at  a fixed  price  and  dishes  served  a la  cartey  are 
incompatible — they  are  not  carried  on  at  the 
same  establishments.  One  finds  the  former 
method  at  the  hotels,  and  the  latter,  generally, 
at  the  restaurants.  But  in  most  of  the  restau- 
rants in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  many  of  those 
upon  or  near  the  Boulevards,  it  is  optional  with 
every  visitor  whether  he  will  take  his  breakfast 
or  his  dinner  at  a fixed  price,  which  covers  ev- 
ery thing,  including  vin  ordinaire,  or  whether  he 
will  pay  by  the  card  according  to  the  dishes 
which  he  orders. 

Most  of  the  restaurants  of  this  class  in  the 
Palais  Royal  are  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  look- 
ing out  upon  one  side  into  the  streets,  upon  the 
other,  by  a long  row  of  handsome  windows  al- 
ternating with  mirrors,  into  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  where  on  summer  afternoons  a military 
band  plays  under  the  trees.  The  appointments 
of  the  room  are  simple  but  tasteful — the  tables 
small  wooden  tables,  a little  less  than  two  feet 
by  three,  and  many  of  them  placed  together  in 
couples  so  as  to  accommodate  parties  of  four. 
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No  matter  at  what  hour  you  may  enter,  the  table- 
cloths are  spotless,  though  not  of  the  finest  lin- 
en, and  the  knives  and  plates  bright  and  clean. 
The  restaurateurs  of  Paris  understand  the  art 
of  attracting  patronage  in  this  respect  better 
than  do  those  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  find  a clean  table-cloth 
and  fresh  air  unless  one  goes  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  places. 

On  taking  a seat  at  the  table  the  waiter 
hands  you  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day,  which  is 
headed  with  a little  statement  of  the  fixed  price 
for  the  meal,  and  what  a meal  consists  of  when 
so  taken.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  that  class 
of  very  excellent  and  very  moderate  places 
where  breakfasts  are  a franc  and  a half  (forty- 
two  cents  currency),  and  dinners  two  francs 
and  a quarter  (sixty-two  cents  currency).  The 
bill  of  fare  is  divided  into  entries — fish,  vegeta- 
bles, salads,  and  entremets . These  bills  are 
generally  lithographed,  a new  one  being  made 
for  every  day. 

The  franc  and  a half  for  breakfast  entitles 
the  visitor  to  two  dishes,  to  be  chosen  at  will 
from  either  of  these  classes,  and  one  dessert,  as 
well  as  half  a bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  or  table 
claret.  The  bill  for  dinner  has  the  addition  of 
soups  and  roast  joints,  and  the  visitor  is  entitled, 
for  his  two  francs  and  a quarter,  to  a soup  and 
three  dishes,  with  dessert  and  wine  as  before. 
The  bill  of  fare  contains  several  dishes  under 
each  head,  and,  as  these  are  changed  every  day, 
an  ample  variety  is  provided. 

It  is  true  that  the  epicure  will  prefer  to  pay 
six  or  eight  francs  for  his  dinner ; but  then  ev- 
ery body  is  not  an  epicure. 

In  Paris  it  is  not  thought  derogatory  to  one’s 
dignity  to  consult  economy  ; and  as  the  portions 
served  are  ample,  a party  of  three  or  four,  espe- 
cially if  one  or  iqpre  of  them  are  children,  usu- 
ally order  meals  for  less  than  the  number  of  the 
party.  Thus  two  dishes  of  meat  will  often  suf- 
fice for  a party  of  three,  and  so  with  the  two 
dishes  of  vegetables  and  the  other  courses  of  the 
dinner. 

It  is  a part  of  the  system  in  these  establish- 
ments for  the  waiters  to  understand  and  pro- 
mote, as  far  os  may  be,  the  economies  practiced 
by  their  visitors;  and  a waiter  will  not  unfre- 
quently  suggest  such  a thing  to  a stranger  who 
is  ignorant  or  unaccustomed  to  it.  The  visitor 
is  allowed  to  order  any  additional  dish  besides 
the  meal  to  which  he  is  entitled,  paying  there- 
for half  a franc  (fourteen  cents  currency),  and 
to  order  any  superior  kind  of  wine  in  plifce  of 
that  included  in  the  bill,  in  which  case  he  is 
allowed  half  a franc  for  the  vin  ordinaire  which 
he  does  not  take. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  those  places  at 
different  prices,  from  seventy  centimes  for  break- 
fast, and  eighty  centimes  for  dinner  (that  is, 
about  twenty  cents  currency),  up  to  three  and 
four  francs  each  (about  a dollar  currency).  In 
general  the  proprietors  of  the  cheapest  places 
make  up  for  an  inferior  quality  of  viands  by  a 
greater  variety  upon  the  bill.  The  best  places 


offer  less  variety  from  which  to  choose,  the  most 
expensive  usually  offering  no  choice  at  all,  but 
a simple  bill  of  one  excellent  dish  of  each  class, 
giving  the  same  dinner  alike  to  all  visitors. 

It  is  the  universal  usage  to  give  the  waiter 
one  sou  for  every  franc  paid  for  the  meal.  All 
moneys  thus  received  the  waiters  drop  into  a 
box  on  the  counter,  and  divide  the  contents 
among  themselves  at  the  end  of  every  week. 

There  is  no  fixed  hour  for  these  meals  like 
that  necessarily  set  for  a table  dhdte;  but  the 
breakfast  is  usually  served  from  ten  until  one  or 
two,  the  dinner  from  five  to  eight. 

At  any  of  these  places  the  visitor  may,  if  he 
prefer,  order  special  dishes,  and  paying  accord- 
ing to  what  he  orders ; but  the  dinner  of  the 
day  is  usually  composed  with  so  much  “ artistic” 
judgment,  and  it  is  so  much  more  economical 
for  one  who  wishes  a full  meal  to  take  it  at  the 
fixed  price,  that  that  method  is  generally  pur- 
sued by  the  habitual  frequenters  of  such  restau- 
rants. 

The  politeness,  attention,  and  good  taste  that 
make  even  the  humblest  of  these  places  agree- 
able to  the  visitor,  is  in  very  marked  contrast  to 
the  manners  which  often  appear  in  the  restau- 
rants of  other  cities. 

These  establishments,  by  affording  good 
meals,  with  a scrupulously  neat  service,  at 
moderate  prices,  avoiding  the  waste  which  a 
great  variety  of  dishes  involves,  and  the  high 
rents  which  rooms  on  the  first-floor  demand, 
secure  a large,  regular,  and  constant  patronage. 
Many  of  them  sell 44  cachets ,”  or  meal-tickets,  by 
the  package  of  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a slight  re- 
duction from  the  rates  fixed  for  single  meals. 

It  would  be  a happy  day  for  gentlemen  who 
have  to  dine  “down  town,”  if  a similar  system 
should  ever  be  found  profitable  in  American 
cities. 

V.— SOUVENIRS  OP  TRAVEL. 

The  least  acquisitive  of  people  begin,  before 
they  have  finished  a European  tour,  to  show 
some  symptoms  of  the  disposition  of  a “col- 
lector.” And  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  Rec- 
ollections are  a large  part  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  foreign  travel  gives  rise;  and  recollec- 
tions are  perpetuated  and  revived  by  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  articles  which  the  trav- 
eler collects.  Long  purses  and  big  trunks  may 
have  no  embarrassment  here;  but  moderate 
means  may  be  helped  out  by  a little  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  souvenirs. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  excellence 
of  a souvenir  has  any  direct  relation  to  its  in- 
trinsic value.  A very  costly  article,  which  is 
to  be  rarely  used,  is  not  so  good  a memento  as 
something  which  is  to  be  often  in  sight.  It  is 
not  the  intrinsic  value,  but  the  associations  the 
thing  awakens  in  the  mind  that  afford  the  pleas- 
ure; and  these  associations  are  multiplied  by 
the  frequency  of  use. 

44  My  dear,”  said  a lady  to  her  husband  shortly 
before  leaving  Paris,  “ before  we  go  I wish  yon 
would  go  out  and  get  me  a button-hook — a little 
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one,  to  button  my  gloves  with.  You  can  get  it 
across  the  street.” 

44  We  can  do  better  than  that,”  he  replied. 
44  It  will  be  just  the  errand  we  shall  want  in 
the  next  town  we  stop  at.  So,  if  you  don’t 
want  it  this  morning,  we  will  reserve  that  for 
Dijon.” 

At  Dijon,  therefore,  after  visiting  the  regu- 
lar lions  of  the  town,  it  became  necessary  to 
explore  the  town  for  a button-hook.  This  ex- 
ploration involved  a charming  ramble  on  the 
walls,  and  the  discovery  of  a new  44lion”  in 
the  form  of  a medieval  church  newly  restored, 
and  with  a perfect  blaze  of  color  and  gold  lin- 
ing the  whole  interior  (decorations  that  had 
just  been  completed,  and  had  not  yet  found 
mention  in  the  guide-books) ; and  last  of  all, 
the  party  fonnd  a little  cutler’s  shop.  As  they 
approached  it  across  the  6qnare  they  were  in- 
formed by  an  inscription  on  a black  tnnrble 
tablet  that  in  this  house  Bossuet  was  bom. 
The  little  shop  was  all  as  bright  and  shining 
as  a new  knife-blade.  A pretty  French  girl 
showed  the  wares,  and  gossiped  in  their  chatty 
style  during  the  momentous  process  of  select- 
ing a button-hook  in  Bossuet’s  house.  I doubt 
if  that  lady  ever  uses  her  button -hook  without 
a delicious  dream  of  foreign  scenes  stealing 
over  her  mind : first  comes  the  vision  of  the 
pretty  cutlery  shop  in  Dijon,  then  the  memory 
of  the  great  preacher,  then  his  tomb  previously 
seen  in  Paris,  then  the  resplendent  church  in 
Dijon  again,  the  vision  fading  away  into  a sun- 
ny memory  of  the  walk  upon  the  old  walls  over- 
looking vineyards  and  the  ancient  moat,  and 
curiously  mixing  itself  with  the  sunset  glories 
of  another  evening  upon  the  old  walls  of  the 
English  Chester. 

An  old  and  experienced  traveler,  who  under- 
stood well  the  secret  of  pleasant  associations, 
once  said  that  his  principal  preparation  for  go- 
ing abroad  consisted  in  using  up  and  giving 
away  his  44  American  things,”  so  that  he  might 
begin  to  supply  himself  anew  as  he  traveled  on 
the  other  side.  When  he  came  home  it  was 
with  a sole-leather  trunk  that  reminded  him 
of  Liverpool,  an  umbrella  that  spread  the  brill- 
iant panorama  of  Regent  Street,  a hat  that  al- 
ways made  him  think  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Itoliennes  when  he  looked  into  it  as  he  put  it 
on,  a pencil-case  which  had  a sort  of  Palais 
Royal  feeling,  a watch  that  spoke  of  Switzer- 
land at  every  tick,  a cane  that  he  had  cut  per- 
haps in  the  Tyrol,  a pocket-book  of  Russia 
leather  from  Vienna,  and  a pair  of  spectacles 
from  Berlin. 

Every  body  collects  something ; one  gets  pho- 
tographs, another  flowers.  A young  lady  to 
whom  finding  herself  in  a country  where  nice 
kid  gloves  can  be  had  for  half  a dollar  a pair 
w the  most  lively  sensation  of  the  trip,  buys  a 
new  pair  in  every  town  she  visits,  and  could 
rehearse  the  journey  by  recalling  the  gradations 
of  style  and  color  in  that  article.  It  would  be 
very  amusing  to  peep  into  the  pockets  and  bags 
of  a dozen  parties  of  tourists  thrown  together 


by  chance  in  one  boat  returning  from  the  Con- 
tinent across  the  English  Channel,  and  compare 
their  acquisitions.  Here  is  a little  girl  who  has 
her  Paris  doll — a charming  lady ; her  Swiss  doll 
— Bernese  costume  with  white  sleeves,  velvet 
bodice,  and  silver  chains ; her  Florence  doll — 
a Sister  of'Charity  with  white  sun-bonnet ; her 
German  doll  — a fat,  rosy -cheeked  Gretchen; 
and  half  a dozen  others ; besides  a Nice  hat,  a 
Spezia  hat,  a Bavarian  head-dress,  and  other 
local  costumes,  on  the  doll  scale.  The  little 
girl’s  father  has  his  pocket-book  crammed  with 
his  complete  collection  of  hotel  bills,  which  he 
is  fond  of  comparing  with  other  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  that  subject.  Another  tourist  has 
collected  all  the  guide-books  in  the  English 
language,  and  has  a map  of  every  city  he  has 
been  in.  This  lady  has  a flower  or  a leaf  from 
every  place  which  bears  bright  or  tender  asso- 
ciations. Here  is  a young  man  who  has  picked 
up  a copy  of  all  the  caricatures  and  grotesque 
prints  he  has  seen  between  the  quais  of  Paris 
and  the  curiosity  shops  of  Rome.  This  young 
lady  has  commemorated  every  city  with  a new 
brooch  and  ear-rings.  Another  has  Byron’s 
“Childe  Harold”  and  Rogers’s  “Italy,”  with 
views  of  every  place  described,  which  she  has 
gathered  in  suitable  size  to  be  bound  in  when 
she  reaches  home.  This  young  girl  has  a col- 
lection of  carte  de  visite  pictures  of  places  or  of 
costumes.  Another  has  a complete  collection 
of  the  coins  of  every  principality  he  has  en- 
tered. That  gentleman  has,  besides  his  Alpen- 
stock, between  twenty  and  thirty  canes,  each 
purchased  for  a separate  walk,  and  brought 
home  “to  remember  it  by.”  That  energetic 
young  man,  who  has  destructiveness  large,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  is  not  over-reverent  though 
he  is  a theological  student,  has  a piece  of  wood, 
stone,  metal,  or  brick,  which  hoshas  cut,  knock- 
ed, or  wrenched  off  of  every  sacred  place  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  You  can  not  help  be- 
ing interested  in  a little  written  prayer  with  a 
thread  through  the  paper,  which  he  shows  you, 
saying  that  the  way  they  pray  in  Langres  is,  to 
tie  a paper  like  that  to  the  iron  grating  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  go  away 
and  leave  it  for  the  Holy  Virgin  to  read : he 
took  it  off  when  the  sacristan  w*as  not  looking. 
You  say  nothing  to  his  bits  of  marble,  slyly 
kicked  up  from  the  mosaic  floor  of  the  Panthe- 
on, over  the  tomb  of  Raffaelle  ; but  when,  after 
describing  to  you  the  consternation  of  the  verg- 
er in  Luther’s  old  church  in  Nuremberg  w'hen 
he  rushed  up  into  the  pulpit  and  struck  up  Old 
Hundred,  he  whispers  to  you,  in  confidence,  that 
he  has 44  got  a leaf  out  of  the  Bible  Luther  used 
to  read  from,”  you  are  tempted  to  collar  him, 
and  give  him  in  charge  to  the  first  policeman. 

Many  persons  regret,  as  they  draw  near  the 
close  of  their  tour,  that  they  have  not  preserved 
more  mementoes  of  the  scenes  through  which 
they  have  passed.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  travel  rapidly,  and  find  their  impres- 
sions becoming  confused  and  inexact.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  places  seen  rectify  and  perpetuate 
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our  recollections;  and  one  could  not  have  a 
more  valuable  souvenir  of  a glimpse  of  Europe 
than  a port- folio  of  large  photographs.  The 
traveler  can  supply  this,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
in  Paris  or  New  York,  on  his  return ; but  half 
the  value  of  the  picture  is  dependent  on  the 
recollection  that  you  bought  it  on  the  spot,  or 
picked  it  out  as  the  best,  from  among  Allessan- 
dri’s  or  Macpherson’s  treasures  at  Rome,  or 
Carlo  Pontrs  under  the  arcades  in  Venice. 
Large  photographs  can  be  conveniently  bought 
unmounted.  ' They  can  then  be  rolled,  and  a 
large  number  can  be  carried  in  a small  space ; 
and  at  home  any  good  photographic  artist  can 
mount  them  at  a trilling  expense. 

Many  who  visit  Venice  now  bring  away  one 
of  Carlo  Pond’s  “ Megalethoscopes” — a sort 
of  gigantic  stereoscope  which  magnifies  large 
photographs,  and  gives  a semblance  of  reality 
to  the  view.  Views  purchased  for  this  instru- 
ment should  not  be  more  than  about  9J  inches 
by  13 i in  the  plate.  Smaller  views  may  be 
used  in  it. 

Stereoscopic  pictures  may  be  found  every 
where.  For  young  people  nothing  is  better 
than  the  little  photographs  of  carte  de  visite 
size.  If  you  require  a young  girl  to  choose 
these  for  herself,  and  to  write  with  her  own 
hand,  on  the  back  of  each,  the  name  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  the  place  and  date  of  purchasing  it,  she 
will  make  a charming  itinerary  without  the 
trouble  of  “journalizing.”  She  will  look  them 
over  constantly,  to  while  away  tedious  hours  in 
railway  cars  and  describe  them  to  companions 
she  meets,  and  will  bring  home  far  more  vivid 
recollections  than  unaided  memory  could  re- 
tain. Not  only  scenery  and  cities  are  illustra- 
ted in  this  way,  but  copies  of  the  finest  works 
of  art,  pictures  of  the  picturesque  local  cos- 
tumes, and  portraits  of  noted  men  and  women, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  same  form.  Nothing 
could  be  a more  instructive  amusement  than  to 
collect  in  this  way  notable  ideals  in  the  art,  his- 
tory, and  topography  of  the  countries  visited. 

Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  for 
much  writing  either  send  long  letters  to  friends 
at  home  or  keep  a journal.  The  wise  man 
does  not  always  keep  a journal,  but  he  often 
carries  upon  his  travels  a little  pocket-book  in 
which  he  jots  down  each  day  the  name  of  the 
place  he  is  in,  and  of  the  things  which  seem  to 
him  of  most  interest,  the  addresses  of  the  ac- 
quaintances he  finds,  and  the  places  and  things 
on  his  route  which  fellow-travelers  recommend 
him  to  seek. 

One  who  keeps  a journal  will  find  it  easy  to 
add  much  interest  to  it  by  inserting  pictures 
of  the  places  visited.  All  through  England 
and  Scotland  pretty  views  upon  note-paper  of 
the  places  frequented  by  tourists  can  be  bought 
at  the  stationers’.  Small  photographs  can  also 
be  used  for  embellishing  a journal.  Let  them 
lie  in  a basin  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
thin  proof  will  peel  off  the  card,  and  when  dry 
it  may  be  gummed  into  the  book.  The  writer 
has  seen  several  illustrated  journals  kept  in  this 


way  by  different  persons,  and  the  families  of 
their  possessors  prize  such  records  beyond  meas- 
ure. One  little  girl  who  wras  learning  to  write 
about  the  time  the  family  she  was  with  landed 
in  England,  was  provided  with  a neat  scrap- 
book, and  encouraged  to  fill  it  with  pictures  of 
English  scenes,  writing,  or  at  first  printing,  in 
her  rude  way,  her  owm  account  of  what  she 
j saw.  Were  it  possible  to  present  a fac-simile 
of  one  of  her  pages  it  would  be  more  entertain- 
ing than  any  of  these  paragraphs. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  w'rite  at  all  will 
find  it  amusing  to  keep  a scrap-book.  Put  in 
a bill  of  fare  from  the  steamer  table ; the  pro- 
gramme of  the  great  musical  festival  you  at- 
tended ; the  cards  of  friends  who  called  on  you 
in  London ; the  pictures  of  the  hotels  you  stopped 
at,  cut  from  the  top  of  their  bills ; the  label  of 
the  first  wine-bottle  that  is  opened  for  you  in 
France,  if  you  please ; that  little  sample  of  silk 
that  you  saw  woven  with  your  own  eyes  in 
Lyons ; the  card  that  admitted  you  to  the  em- 
bassador’s ball ; the  certificate  of  perpetual  in- 
dulgence which  you  bought,  for  the  joke  of  the 
thing,  in  Italy;  the  passport  you  carried  ; and 
the  unfortunately  useless  duplicate  of  yoi^r  bill 
of  exchange.  These,  and  a thousand  other 
things,  have  each  their  own  story,  and  many  of 
them  you  will  wish  to  refer  to.  When  you 
have  stuck  them  into  a volume,  and  put  in,  for 
a frontispiece,  a piece  of  a map  cut  out  of  an 
old  Bradshaw,  and  marked  your  route  plainly 
on  it  with  a colored  pencil,  you  have  made  a 
history  of  your  voyage  without  writing  a word. 

The  prettiest  books  of  this  sort  are  the  al- 
bums of  pressed  fiowers  which  some  ladies 
bring  home  with  them.  Tw'o  little  pieces  of 
board,  or  of  very  stiff  pasteboard,  as  large  as  a 
pocket-book,  with  a few  dozen  pieces  of  blot- 
ting-paper between  them,  and  a stout  cord  to 
wind  about  them,  constitute  a flower-press  that 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  assists  in  pre- 
serving the  colors  to  change  the  papers  after  a 
few  hours’  pressure.  Flowers  thus  gathered 
from  the  gardens,  the  palaces,  the  cottages,  and 
the  graves  visited,  form  a beautiful  memorial 
of  cherished  associations.  When  arranged 
upon  the  white  pages  of  a suitable  scrap-book, 
they  present  the  story  of  a pilgrimage  to  a hun- 
dred shrines.  Here  is  a daisy  from  the  fields 
that  Burns  plowed ; here  a wild  weed  that  grew 
on  the  mossy  mantle-piece  of  the  now  roofless 
chamber  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
born ; here  is  ivy  from  Kenilworth ; and  here 
Alpine  flow'ers  from  the  V alley  of  Chamouni.  Of 
course  there  is  much  scope  for  fancy  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  leaflets.  The  writer  recent- 
ly saw  such  a volume  in  which  a few  feathers, 
dropped  by  the  famous  pigeons  in  the  square 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  had  been  ingeniously 
arranged  in  the  similitude  of  a black  gondola. 
In  another  Dryburgh  Abbey  wras  pictured  with 
leaves  and  mosses.  Another  similar  volume 
had  the  word  “ Malmaison"  the  home  of  the 
unhappy  Josephine,  spelled  out  on  the  page  in 
tiny  trefoil  gathered  in  the  garden  of  that 
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charming,  melancholy  villa.  Another  volume 
contained  a photograph  in  the  centre  of  each 
page,  bordered  with  leaves  and  flowers. 

Some  persons  prefer  to  do  this  work  of  ar- 
rangement while  on  the  journey ; others  to  bring 
home  their  treasures  in  a compacter  way,  and 
arrange  them  afterward.  Newspaper  will  serve 
for  packing  the  flowers,  but  blotting-paper  is 
mnch  better  for  pressing  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  better  still  is  a whitey-brown  paper 
sold  for  the  purpose  in  Europe.  As  for  muci- 
lage, powdered  gum  carried  in  a little  vial,  and 
mixed,  a few  grains  at  a time  with  a few  drops 
of  water,  as  wanted,  is  the  most  convenient. 
Gum-tragacanth  is  better  than  gum-arabic  for 
fastening  pressed  flowers.  Scrap-books  are 
plentiful  in  England,  but  hard  to  find  on  the 
Continent.  Even  in  Paris  they  must  be  made 
to  order,  if  wanted. 

In  all  this  we  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  reg- 
ular souvenirs,  “the  specialties  of  the  place 
articles  de  Paris,  Swiss  carvings,  Italian  paint- 
ings, laces  of  Brussels,  mosaics  and  statuettes  of 
Florence,"  coral  of  Naples,  gold  and  silver  fili- 
gree of  Genoa.  These  have  an  intrinsic  value 
that  distinguishes  them  from  souvenirs  whose 
whole  interest  is  in  the  significance  of  associa- 
tion. But  after  all  the  trifles  often  give  as 
great  a pleasure.  The  button-hook  of  Dijon, 
the  Bnms  daisy,  the  sprig  of  living  ivy  brought 
from  Stratford-on-Avon  and  fairly  rooted  on 
the  garden-wall  at  home,  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar value,  though  they  c6st  nothing. 

*1— GETTING  THROUGH  TOE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Children  who  go  out  on  a ramble  come  home 
with  their  pockets  loaded  with  shining  pebbles, 
bright  leaves,  cones,  fungi,  acorns,  wilted  flow- 
ers, mossy  twigs,  and  boxberry  leaves.  So  we, 
of  a larger  growth,  bring  home  from  our  wan- 
derings our  own  equally  precious  selections. 
Fortunately,  that  which  is  rubbish  to  mamma 
is  treasure  to  the  child.  Uncle  Sam,  too,  who 
maternally  inspects  us  and  pries  into  our  acqui- 
sitions as  we  come  through  the  custom-house, 
does  not  value  things  according  to  their  capa- 
city for  giving  pleasure  to  the  possessor.  The 
inspector  turns  up  the  corner  of  the  folds  of 


garments  in  the  trunk — what  does  he  care  for 
that  brown  stick  ? Take  care — don’t  drop  that 
out  for  the  world ! that’s  a piece  of  box -wood 
that  I cut  growing  upon  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  Coliseum  at  Home,  and  is  to  be  made 
into  the  most  precious  of  pen-handles  for  my 
library  table.  I would  rather  you  should  con- 
fiscate a dozen  purchases  than  lose  that. 

“But  how  shall  we  get  through  the  custom- 
house ? Are  they  very  strict  ? Do  you  think 
they  will  object  to  my  things  ?”  These  are  anx- 
ious questions  which  you  hear  new  travelers  put. 
If  you  are  only  a traveler,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  get  through  the  custom-house.  Prod  uce  your 
keys,  and  stand  still,  and  they’ll  put  you  through. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a traveler  is  en- 
titled to  bring  in  any  thing  and  every  thing  free 
of  duty,  if  it  be  only  for  his  own  use  and  not  to 
be  sold.  He  may  bring  the  baggage  of  a trav- 
eler only.  A set  of  Brussels  carpets,  though 
woven  to  order  for  one’s  own  house,  a pipe  of 
wine,  or  even  a barrel  of  oatmeal,  for  one’s  own 
cellar,  are  not  exempt.  The  law  allows  the  trav- 
eler to  bring  his  personal  effects,  not  merchand- 
ise. On  landing  at  New  York  the  passengers 
are  furnished  with  a blank  form,  in  which  they 
are  to  set  down  the  number  of  pieces  of  baggage, 
and  a statement  of  whether  they  have  in  their 
baggage  or  on  their  persons  any  thing  besides 
wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  person- 
al effects,  not  merchandise.  Wearing  apparel, 
which  is  new  and  not  in  actual  use,  whether 
made  up  or  not,  is  to  be  Btated ; and  a false 
statement  subjects  the  articles  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  The  rule  is  a strict  one ; but  it  is 
liberally  and  not  harshly  applied.  Whatever 
travelers  carry  an  travelers,  with  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulty  of  drawing  an  exact  line, 
is  freely  passed.  The  search  is  just  thorough 
enough  to  act  as  a sort  of  sieve  to  let  the  travel- 
ers through,  and  catch  the  smugglers  and  smug- 
gling travelers.  And  those  travelers  who  are 
said  to  drop  a gold  coin  or  two  into  the  hands 
of  the  inspector,  while  other  eyes  are  supposed 
to  be  turned  away,  are  guilty  of  a double  folly. 
It  were  better  to  pay  a hundred  dollars  into 
Uncle  Sam’s  treasury  than  ten  to  corrupt  one 
of  his  servants. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.  . 
swearing  eternal  friendship. 

BITTERLY  and  severely  did  I echo  next 
morning  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the 
critic.  What  a confounded  fool  I had  made 
of  myself!  was  the  first  thought  present  to  my 
mind.  How  nhe  must  have  despised  me ! How 
steadily  I had  been  sinking  of  late ! This 
proof,  the  most  grotesque  and  ridiculous  hu- 
miliation I had  ever  been  put  to,  was  perhaps 
not  the  sharpest  proof  of  a lowered  nature  which 
pricked  my  conscience. 

For  I had  yet  a conscience  and  a sense  of 


honor.  I have  read  somewhere  a story  of  a 
prince  to  whom  a loving  fairy  gave  a magical 
ring,  which  was  to  be  his  guide  and  guard 
through  life.  Whenever  he  did  wrong,  the  ring 
was  to  prick  his  finger — sharply,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  his  fault.  He  erred 
and  erred  ; was  pricked  and  pricked.  At  last 
he  could  not  stand  the  thing  any  longer;  and 
so  he  angrily  plucked  the  ring  off  his  finger 
and  flung  it  away.  For  a while  he  was  per- 
fectly happy,  and  could  do  as  he  liked  un- 
pricked of  conscience.  But  of  course  I need 
not  say  that  he  went  to  the  bad  utterly — un- 
less, perhaps,  the  fairy  came  in  and  somehow 
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redeemed  him  in  the  end.  Now  I had  not 
thrown  away  my  ring,  and  I felt  its  sharp  press- 
ure very  keenly  even  if  I had  not  conscience 
and  spirit  enough  to  do  right,  and  thus  avoid 
its  censure. 

Two  things,  at  all  events,  I must  do.  I most 
make  an  humble  apology  to  Christina,  and  an- 
other to  Mr.  Levison,  the  critic.  The  latter 
gave  me  no  troubling  thought ; I knew  he  would 
receive  it  like  a gentleman,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
was  not  likely  in  any  case  to  feel  much  about 
the  matter.  But  to  meet  Madame  Reichstein 
and  talk  of  my  shame  to  her  was  something 
quite  different — something  I dreaded.  Per- 
haps I dreaded  it  none  the  less  because  I saw 
how  altered  were  our  relations  now ; and  I ex- 
pected from  her  none  of  that  tender,  forgiving 
interest  with  which  women  who  care  for  us  as 
lovers,  or  brothers,  or  friends,  are  only  too  hap- 
py to  anticipate  our  penitence  and  cover  our 
humiliation. 

It  had  to  be  done,  however;  and  with  an 
aching  head  and  dogged  heart  I set  about  do- 
ing it.  I lived  now,  since  the  Lyndons  had 
left  London,  in  the  same  house  with  Edward 
Lambert.  We  had  taken  lodgings  together  in 
Brompton ; and  though  our  hours  and  ways 
differed  so  much  that  I sometimes  did  not  meet 
him  for  wholo  days  together,  we  were  still 
friendly  as  ever,  with  only  one  or  two  subjects 
on  which  we  suspended,  rather  than  withheld, 
reciprocal  confidence.  All  this  I shall  present- 
ly come  to ; for  the  moment  I pass  it  by. 

This  particular  morning  I was  glad  not  to 
see  him  ; I did  not  want  to  talk  to  any  body. 
I dressed  myself  as  carefully  and  well  ns  I could ; 
but  it  seemed,  as  I nervously  and  often  scruti- 
nized my  appearance,  that  I could  not  get  a cer- 
tain dissipated  and  rowdy  look  out  of  my  eyes 
And  hair.  All  that  tubbing,  and  sponging,  and 
brushes,  and  pomade,  and  perfumery  could  do 
was  done  energetically  ; but  I still  thought  the 
rowdy  look  remained,  like  the  blood-spots  on 
Lady  Macbeth's  hands  or  Bluebeard's  key.  My 
soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  breakfast.  I 
rejected  eggs  and  toast  and  kidneys,  and  would 
not  look  at  ihe  Times . When  something  like  a 
reasonable  hour  had  approached,  I started  on 
my  errand,  and  walked  to  Jermyn  Street. 

When  I stood  at  the  door,  this  soft  and  sun- 
ny noon,  I could  not  but  think  of  the  drear  and 
dripping  night  when,  prouder  of  soul  and  purer 
of  heart  than  now,  I stood  at  this  same  door  and 
sought  Christina  in  vain.  Since  then  I had 
many  times  crossed  the  threshold,  but  never 
sought  to  speak  with  her  alone  and  face  to  face. 
If  we  were  to  speak  together  now,  in  a room 
alone,  it  would  be  for  the  first  time  since  the 
night  when  she  called  a farewell  to  me,  and  the 
rose  dropped  from  her  bosom. 

I sent  up  my  card,  was  invited  to  come  up, 
and  I found  her  alone. 

The  room  was  small,  elegant,  with  nothing 
even  in  the  graceful  carelessness  of  its  appear- 
ance to  remind  one  of  the  profession.  Every 
thing  was  quiet,  unpretentious,  and  even  bome- 


ly-looking.  Christina  had  been  playing  on  the 
piano  and  singing  in  a low  tone  as  I came; 
and  when  I entered  the  room  she  had  just 
turned  round  and  was  rising  to  meet  me.  She 
was  dressed  in  a morning-robe  of  purple  cash- 
mere,  or  some  such  material,  with  a white  rose 
in  her  bosom.  The  color  of  the  dress  made 
her  bright  complexion,  luxuriant  fair  hair,  and 
deep  dark  eyes  look  even  more  striking  and 
dazzling  than  they  were  wont  to  do,  and  her 
hair  now  fell  around  her  as  unconfined  and 
careless  as  when  it  used  to  rouse  the  spinster- 
like anger  of  good  Miss  Griffin  in  the  choir 
long  ago.  Rising  from  the  piano,  she  threw 
back  her  hair  with  one  hand  and  with  an  im- 
patient toss  of  the  head,  and  then  held  out  her 
other  hand  to  me.  She  scarcely  looked  up, 
and  our  eyes  did  not  meet. 

“ You  see,"  she  said,  with  a smile,  “how  en- 
tirely without  ceremony  I receive  you.  My  hair 
is  in  terrible  disarray ; but  if  you  will  make  such 
early  morning  calls  what  can  one  do  ?” 

“ I ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  coming,  and 
I would  do  so  if  I had  not  so  much  more  serious 
an  apology  to  make.  I nm  ashamed  of  myself, 
Madame  Reichstein,  and  of  the  world ; and, 
most  of  all,  of  yoti." 

“What  an  alarming  preface!  What  have 
you  done  ?” 

“ It  is  useless  kindness,  Madame  Reichstein, 
to  profess  ignorance.  You  know  only  too  well 
what  I have  done  to  shame  myself,  and  What  I 
have  come  to  apologize  for.  Don't,  Christina, 
don’t  force  me  to  think  you  have  really  lost  all 
interest  in  me  by  telling  me  that  you  were  not 
angry  with  me,  or  ashamed  of  me,  for  what 
happened  last  night." 

I had  till  nowr  been  standing,  and  Christina 
had  not  left  her  music-stool.  While  I was 
speaking  she  rose  and  came  toward  me. 

“Emanuel,"  she  said,  gravely,  “I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  speak  in  this  wav.  I am  glad  in- 
deed ; and  I will  not  go  on  in  the  tone  I tried 
to  take.  I teas  angry  with  you  for — for  what 
happened  last  night.  I was  angry,  and  deeply 
pained,  and  ashamed  — on  your  account.  I 
could  not  recognize  you  last  night ; but  I am 
glad  to  believe  you  could  not  recognize  your- 
self, and  my  mind  is  much  relieved.  I have 
thought  of  it  ever  since;  but  now,  if  you  bid 
me,  I will  think  of  it  no  more.  You  are  not 
changed,  Emanuel?  Not  really  changed,  I 
mean?  You  have  not  allowed  the  world  to 
corrupt  you  ? There  was  a word  or  two  w hich 
used  to  be  favorite  with  you  once — about  keep- 
ing the  whiteness  of  the  soul.  You  have  kept 
the  whiteness  of  your  soul,  nicht  xcahrt " 

She  spoke  with  a friendly,  confiding  tender- 
ness and  frankness,  as  unlike  her  ordinary  man- 
ner now  as  my  drunken  display  of  the  previous 
night  could  be  to  my  penitent  sadness  of  this 
morning. 

“I  hope  I have  not  changed  wholly,  Christi- 
na. I hope  so.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
most  people  round  me;  and  I sometimes  think 
and  fear  that  I have  been  allowing  myself  to 
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sink  into  something  of  which  once  I should  have 
been  ashamed.1' 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine. 

“ Emanuel,  I too  fear  it.  I have  watched 
you  closely — from  friendship,  believe  me;  and 
I do  fear  that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to — 
well,  not  to  improve.11 

“Can  you  wonder  at  it?11  I interrupted  her, 
in  bitter  tone.  “What  have' I to  care  for? 
Why  should  I care  for  myself?  If  I have 
changed,  have  not  you  changed  ? Are  you  the 
same  that  you  were?  Do  I not  see  that  you 

> can  fling  yourself  into  a frivolous  and  foolish 

} life?*1 

“Do  you  want  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, Emanuel  ?” 

“ No,  I don't ; I have  no  right  to  ask  them. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  your  way  of  living,  or 
jour  friends,  or  the  people  you  allow  to  hang 
after  you,  or  the  reports  that  other  people  spread 
about — I want  no  answer,  Christina ; but  when 
joa  reproach  me  with  having  changed,  and 
sunk,  and  all  that,  I can  only — 11 

“Tell  me  to  look  at  myself,  Emanuel,  and 
bring  my  moral  lessons  to  bear  there , you  were 
going  to  say.11 

“No,  I was  not  going  to  say  that,  although — 
But  I was  not  going  to  say  it,  indeed.  I was 
\ only  going  to  say  that  I never  set  up  for  any 

r thing— for  great  moral  purpose,  or  nobleness,  or 

virtue,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing.  I take  my 
color— most  men  do — from  the  hues  of  those 
around  them.  You,  Christina,  w ere  my  dream 
for  long,  long  years ; and  you  know  it.  Well, 
I am  awake ; and  I can’t  pretend  to  be  dream- 
ing any  more.  We  are  all  poor  creatures,  I 
suppose ; and  I accept  the  situation,  and  don't 
set  up  to  be  any  better  than  my  neighbors.  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  w hat  I said  and  did  last 
night,  and  I apologize  profoundly  for  it.  I of- 
fended you,  and  insulted  your  guests,  and  made 
a beast  and  a brute  of  myself ; and  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  receive  me  at  all  after  such  a 
scandal.  But  for  the  rest  I have  not  much  to 
say.  I have  not  improved  of  late;  and  that’s 

> all." 

I could  not  keep  back  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul;  it  found  relief,  and  I was  not  sorry. 
Christina  did  not  wince,  however ; no,  not  in 
the  least. 

“ Emanuel,  zwischen  uns  sei  Wahrheit . You 
remember  the  old  scene  in  Iphigeniat  Between 
ns  be  the  truth ! You  think  I have  greatly 
changed,  and  for  the  worse  ?” 

I made  no  answer. 

“ Come,  speak  out ! 11  she  said,  impatiently. 
44  You  think  I have  become  worldly,  and  friv- 
olous, and  cunning,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Sometimes  I do,  Christina.11 

u I asked  you  when  we  met  for  the  first  time 
yT  mean  the  first  time  since  long  ago — not  to 
judge  me  merely  from  the  outside.  I don’t 
*how  to  advantage,  and  I don’t  always  want 
but  I don’t  wish  to  lose  your  good  opinion 
wholly,  Emanuel;  the  more  as  you  seem  to 
make  my  falling  off  a sort  of  excuse  for  your 
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own.  Come,”  she  said,  and  she  sat  in  a chair 
and  pointed  roe  to  another — “come  and  tell 
me  my  faults.  Be  a friend,  and  speak  out.  I 
have  spoken  frankly  to  you.” 

“To-day,  just  for  this  moment,  you  have.” 

“ To-morrow,  perhaps,  I shall  bo  cold  and 
careless  and  frivolous;  very  likely  I shall  seem 
so.  Ion,  I might  have  thought,  could  judge  a 
little  better  than  by  mere  seemings.  Well, 
will  you  tell  me  my  faults?11 

“No;  and  I have  not  been  speaking  of 
faults ; only  of  the  change  that  seems  to  have 
come  over  you.” 

“Then  I will  speak  for  you.  You  think  I 
have  no  heart  and  no  memory,  and  no  care  for 
any  thing  but  flattery  and  excitement?” 

“ I have  lately  thought  so.” 

“Then  you  are  WTong,  Emanuel;  indeed, 
indeed  you  are.  I have  a sort  of  part  to  play, 
and  I must  play  it.  I do  not  deny  that  I love 
praise  and  excitement ; but  I could  have  loved 
other  things  better ; and  I still  am  no  more  in 
heart  what  you  commonly  see  me  than  I am 
Amina  or  Leonora.” 

“ Why  do  you  keep  that  old  man  hanging 
after  you  ?” 

“ I might  reply  by  another  question,  and  say, 

What  right  have  you  to  ask  ? I might  evade 
the  question  for  a moment,  as  most  women 
would,  I think,  and  innocently  ask,  What  old 
man  ? But  I suppose  of  course  you  mean  Mr. 

Lyndon.  Well,  Mr.  Lyndon  has  long  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and — ” 

“And  is  likely  soon  to  be  more,  people  say.” 

“Do  they?  How  kind  people  are*  What 
do  they  say  ?” 

“ Well,  five  out  of  every  six  say  you  will  mar- 
ry him.” 

She  smiled. 

“Indeed!  And  the  sixth — who  I suppose 
has  reason  to  know  better — what  does  he  say  on 
the  subject  ?” 

“ Even  he,  I think,  knows  no  particular  rea- 
son to  the  contrary.” 

“ Do  you  know'  no  reason  to  the  contrary  ?” 

“None  whatever.” 

“Then  you  know  nothing  of  my  life  for  the 
past  few  years  ?” 

“ Nothing.  Except,  of  course,  what  all  the 
world  knows.” 

She  sighed  audibly. 

“ I am  glad  of  it,”  she  said ; “ yon  shall  know 
it  all  some  time — before  long,  perhaps,  but  not 
now.  Eor  a while,  Emanuel,  take  me  on  trnst ; 

I am  better  than  I seem.  Listen,  and  I w ill 
speak  to  you  as  I never  meant  to  speak  to  you 
again.  Your  good  opinion  is  dear  to  me.  Your 
friendship  I would  have  if  I could.  Once, 

Emanuel,  I loved  you  better  than  all  things  on 
earth,  except — see  how  frank  I am! — except 
success.” 

I could  not  repress  a groan ; and  I rose  from 
my  chair  and  turned  partly  away. 

“ But  I always  dreamed  of  that  success  with 
you.  And  you  loved  me;  but  not  so  deeply 
and  wholly — no,  don’t  speak ; if  I am  stayed 
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now  I shall  never  be  able  to  continue — not  so 
deeply  as  I would  have  had.  We  went  our 
ways,  hoping  to  meet  again  before  it  should  be 
too  late.  We  did  not  so  meet ; it  was  too  late. 
When  I wrote  to  you  in  London,  Emanuel,  it 
was  too  late.  ” 

44  No,  no,  Christina — no,  by  Heaven ! It  was 
the  idlest  chance,  the  purest  delusion,  the  error 
of  a kindly,  well-meaning  friend  that  made  yon 
think — ” 

“All  that  I have  since  learned  or  guessed. 
But  I did  not  and  could  not  know  it  then;  and 
you  kept  yourself  hidden  away  until  I hated 
you  and  myself  for  the  unwomanly  advance  I 
had  made,  and  the  silence  that  followed  it.” 

44  I never  knew,  I never  dreamed,  that  Mile. 
Reichstein  was  Christina  Braun ; and  I was  poor 
and  obscure  and  hopeless,  a beggar  without  a 
name.” 

44  Well,  it  is  vain  talking ; let  all  that  be  laid 
aside.  It  is  now  too  late,  and  Providence  has 
kindly  ordered  it  for  the  best.  I have  only 
brought  back  all  this  that  I may  say  one  thing 
for  myself.  I have  chosen  another  part  in  life, 
and  I mean  to  play  it  faithfully  and  loyally  to 
the  end.  Therefore,  Emanuel,  I have  kept 
back  from  you,  and  received  you  not  even  as  a 
fnend.  If  we  were  friends,  you  might  come  to 
know  in  time  why  I do  things  which  appear  to 
you  now  strange.  I can  not  have  you  think 
badly  of  me.  Your  word,  Emanuel ; can  we  be 
friends  ?” 

She  held  her  hand  out  frankly,  and  her  eyes 
met  mine. 

44  You  do  not  speak.  Will  you  be  my 
friend  ? Your  word,  and  I shall  expect  that, 
once  pledged,  it  shall  be  as  your  oath.  Will 
you  be  my  friend  ?” 

I could  not  answer  for  a moment;  I could 
not  answer  unconditionally  at  all.  For  half  a 
life  I had  loved  her;  lately  I had  almost  hated 
her.  How  could  I in  a moment  promise  to  sub- 
side into  pure  and  enduring  friendship  ? I saw 
that  in  her  eyes  there  came  a look  of  anxiety 
and  pity  and  pathos.  She  leaned  now  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  me. 

44  Christina,”  I answered  at  last,  and  in  tones 
that  only  struggled  to  be  calm  and  clear,  44 1 will 
do  my  best ; I will  indeed.  That  is  my  promise.  ” 

She  held  her  hand  out  again,  and  I raised  it 
and  touched  it  with  my  lips.  I noticed  that  it 
was  the  left  hand,  and  I saw  the  plain  hoop  of 
gold  on  the  third  finger. 

Her  eyes  too  fell  upon  it;  and  she  colored 
and  looked  embarrassed.  She  glanced  at  me 
doubtingly,  inquiringly,  as  one  who  considers 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  make  some 
confession.  I wish  I had  allowed  her  or  en- 
couraged her  to  speak ; but  I did  not.  I had 
little  doubt  that  there  was  some  painful  story — 

I would  not  call  it  secret — connected  with  her 
past  life ; either  that  she  had  lost  by  death  a 
husband  whom  she  loved,  or  had  been  separated 
from  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  her.  In  either 
case  I shrank  with  keen  sensitiveness  from  pro-  j 
voking  a confidence  which  must  be  painful.  ! 


Despite  my  pledge  of  friendship  just  made,  I 
could  not  speak  to  Christina  of  her  husband.  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave. 

44  We  understand  each  other,  Emanuel,  again  ; 
do  we  not  ?”  she  asked,  hesitatingly.  / 

“Better  at  least  than  before,  Christina.” 

44  And  you  will  not,  I hope  and  pray,  throw 
away  your  time  and  your  prospects  on — on  folly 
and  people  unworthy  of  you.” 

44  Some  kind  friend,  Christina,  has  evidently 
been  telling  good-natured  tales  of  me.” 

44  No ; but  I have  heard,  and  I have  even  my- 
self observed,  things  that  grieved  me.” 

44  Well,  Christina,  I mean  to  reform.  I hope 
to  become  a model  member  of  society ; almost, 
perhaps,  like  your  friend  Mr.  Lyndon.” 

44  You  talk  lightly  and  bitterly.  It  pains  me 
to  hear  you.” 

44  Forgive  me ; I will  not  talk  lightly  or  bit- 
terly if  I can.  I do  mean  to  improve.  I am 
not  nearly  so  bad,  Christina,  as  some  of  my 
friends  or  yours  appear  to  think.  But  I am 
ashamed  of  myself ; and  I will  try  to  take  up 
again  the  broken  threads  of  my  life.  I confess 
that  I find  life  sometimes  rather  bitter  and  bar- 
ren ; and  I don’t  well  know  what  particular 
gain  one  has  from  living  and  struggling  at  all.” 

44  Nor  I,  Emanuel,  sometimes.  But  we  still 
live,  my  dear ; and  we  must  do  our  best  to  make 
life  worth  having.  Do  you  think  life  is  more 
of  a restraint  and  a disappointment  to  you  than 
to  me  ? Do  you  think  you  have  less  to  hope 
for  or  more  to  strive  against  in  every  way  than 
I have  ? Are  you  the  only  one  who  has  to  crush 
down  warm  and  dear  feelings  ? Ah  no,  Eman- 
uel! There  are  others  who  are  more  tried, 
and  have  less  chance  of  escaping.  Hush! — 
don’t  speak  ; did  you  hear  nothing?” 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It 
opened  casement-fashion,  and  I saw  that  she 
was  about  to  throw  it  open  and  apparently  to 
step  out  on  the  little  balcony  in  front ; but  she 
checked  herself,  and  after  a mere  glance  into 
the  street,  drew  cautiously  back.  Her  face  was 
very  pale  when  she  turned  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
shone  with  a lustre  the  more  striking. 

I was  about  to  speak,  but  she  raised  her  hand 
to  enjoin  silence.  I remained  silent,  and  with- 
out moving.  The  street  outside  was  singular- 
ly quiet.  It  seethed  as  if  sleeping  in  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun.  From  where  I stood  I could 
see  through  the  window  only  a part  of  the  far 
side  of  the  street.  There  was  no  life  stirring 
there ; not  even  a hurdy-gurdy  was  heard.  For 
the  few  seconds  we  remained  silent  not  a cab 
rattled  down  the  street.  In  the  room  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  little  gilt  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece.  When,  as  we  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other,  a piano-string  suddenly 
snapped,  the  clang  came  so  loud  and  sharp  on 
the  ear  that  Christina  positively  started. 

Then,  in  the  silence  which  followed,  I heard 
— just  what  I had  heard  before,  in  fact,  as 
Christina  broke  off  our  conversation — three  bars 
j of  what  seemed  to  be  an  operatic  air,  but  which 
! was  certainly  unfamiliar  to  me,  whistled  in  the 
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street  below.  The  whistle  was  of  a somewhat 
pecnliar  kind,  shrill  and  sibilating;  and  the 
whistler  stopped  suddenly  short  at  one  particu- 
lar note  each  time ; almost  as  a bird  does  which 
is  trying  to  learn  some  air  from  its  master,  and 
can  not  get  over  some  difficult  turn,  and  so 
stops  and  begins  again.  I marked  all  this  now 
because  my  ears  and  senses  were  on  the  stretch 
for  something ; otherwise  I should  never  have 
paid  any  attention  to  it,  or  perhaps  even  been 
aware  of  the  sound  at  all.  It  was,  however, 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard ; and  it  was  clear 
that  Christina  was  listening  to  it  with  all  her 
ears. 

Her  face,  from  paleness,  had  grown  to  a deep 
flush  of  excitement,  and  her  lips  quivered  visi- 
bly. When  the  whistling  bad  the  second  time 
reached  the  same  note  she  sighed  audibly,  as 
with  profound  resignation  or  profound  relief, 
one  could  not  tell  which. 

“ Has  any  thing  happened  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh  yes ; something  has  happened.  Some- 
thing very  unexpected.  I must  ask  you  to  leave 
me,  Emanuel.” 

“ Two  words  only.  Nothing  bad  ?” 

41  No;  something  good — very  good.  I did 
not  expect  it  yet.  I ought  to  be  deeply  thank- 
ful; I am  thankful.  Good-moming,  Emanuel. 
Please  don’t  ask  me  any  more ; and  don’t  stay.  ” 

She  was  all  trembling,  and  quite  eager  and 
excited.  I obeyed  her  and  put  no  further  ques- 
tions, but  hurried  from  the  room.  Just  as  I 
was  leaving,  her  German  companion  or  follow- 
er came  in,  looking  excited  too,  but  seemingly 
in  & wholly  joyous  sense.  She  came  like  one 
who  brings  good  news. 

When  I reached  the  street  I could  see  nobody 
on  either  side  of  it  who  seemed  likely  to  have 
been  the  mysterious  whistler.  A man  was 
wheeling  a barrowfnl  of  fruit,  wrapped  in  blue 
papers,  along  toward  the  St.  James’s  Street  end. 
A policeman  was  tramping  the  other  way.  A 
girl,  with  a roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and  petti- 
coats high  kilted,  passed  close  to  me.  Other 
human  beings  near  at  hand  I could  not  see.  It 
did  not  seem  likely  that  any  one  of  those  I had 
seen  could  have  had  the  faculty  of  startling 
Christina  by  whistling  the  fag-end  of  a tune. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AH  EXPLANATION. 

The  conversation  I had  just  had  with  Chris- 
tina will  help  still  further  to  explain  a little  of 
my  past  life.  It  was  certain  that  I had  degen- 
erated since  the  renewal  of  our  acquaintance- 
ship. Life  has  to  be  got  through  somehow  aft- 
er the  heaviest  disappointment ; and  not  often 
m real  existence  can  we  raise  a Rolandseck 
over  the  wasted  scene  of  frustrated  love  and 
ruined  hope,  and  go  and  be  pious  and  patient 
there.  It  was  only  after  I had  met  Christina 
•gain  that  the  full  bitterness  of  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  I had  no  longer  any  thing  to 


live  for.  While  we  were  separated  there  was 
always  an  object,  if  not  a hope.  Now  there 
seemed  neither.  I confess  that  I sank  a little 
way  into  a sort  of  unmeaning  joyless  dissipa- 
tion, for  which  I had  naturally  no  taste,  and 
into  which  I could  not  by  any  possibility  throw 
my  soul.  The  Champagne  of  the  night  and  the 
headache  of  the  morning  just  a little  distracted 
me,  and  no  more.  Ned  Lambert  sometimes 
shook  bis  honest  head  and  tried  a gentle  lacon- 
ic remonstrance ; with  the  usual  effect.  I have 
no  doubt  he  spoke  to  Christina  on  the  subject, 
and  urged  her  to  bring  ber  influence  to  bear. 
Perhaps  to  this  I owed  the  pledge  of  friendship  ’ 
we  had  just  made. 

Any  how,  the  pledge  of  friendship  did  not 
procure  me  much  more  of  Christina's  society, 
or  apparently  of  her  confidence.  There  was 
perhaps  a warmer  pressure  of  the  hand  when 
we  met ; and  there  was  occasionally  a deeper 
shade  of  interest  and  anxiety  in  her  eyes  as 
they  rested  on  me  for  a moment.  Sometimes 
I fear  I only  set  this  down  to  her  dread  on  the 
score  of  my  degenerating  habits;  and  I felt 
rather  inclined  to  resent  than  to  feel  grateful 
i for  it. 

No  explanation  had  come  or  suggested  itself 
regarding  her  sudden  emotion  on  the  day  when 
our  ceremonial  of  friendship -vowing  was  so 
strangely  interrupted. 

Mr.  Lyndon  of  coarse  often  came  to  the 
Opera.  One  night,  just  about  this  time,  I ob- 
served him  enter  the  stalls  rather  late.  Ho 
came  in  along  with  a tall,  thin,  dark-bearded, 
remarkable-looking  man — a man  with  a high 
forehead,  sloping  rather  back  and  seamed  with 
premature  wrinkles;  a man  with  a face  which 
would  have  been  stem  and  sharp  in  its  expres- 
sion but  for  a certain  soft  and  melancholy  sweet- 
ness in  his  liquid,  luminous  eyes.  There  was 
something  about  this  man’s  appearance  which 
attracted  me  in  an  instant ; and  I could  not 
help  thinking  it  attracted  Christina  too,  for  I 
observed  that  from  time  to  time  she  glanced 
under  her  eyes  in  the  direction  where  he  and 
Lyndon  sat ; and  she  was  too  much  of  a true 
artist  ever  to  think  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  sending  her  eyes  roaming  about  the  house  in 
search  of  admiration.  If  you  could  have  got  a 
boxful  of  emperors,  Christina  Reichstein  w ould 
have  scorned  to  sing  at  them.  So  I had  some 
reason  for  silent  surprise  when  I observed  that 
she  did  now  and  then  glance  quietly  in  the  di- 
rection where  this  man  was  sitting  with  his 
friend.  He  was,  I perceived,  usually  very 
marked  and  emphatic  in  his  applause. 

Mr.  Lyndon  and  this  man  escorted  Christina 
to  her  little  brougham  after  the  Opera.  Need- 
less to  say  that  I did  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
obtrude  myself  on  such  company.  Christina 
saw  me,  and  called  a friendly  good  - night, 
with  two  or  three  words  added  in  German, 
which  hade  me  see  her  as  early  as  possible 
next  day.  Mr.  Lyndon  and  I exchanged,  as 
usual,  a very  cold  salute. 

As  I turned  away  I met  a brother  artist, 
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whom  I saw  exchanging  a white  a little  more  Mr.  Lyndon  to  the  carriage  of  the  latter, 
friendly  with  the  dark  and  pale-faced  stranger,  threw  an  immense  amount  of  *eom  into 
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a \V ho*  mar  friend ?n  l asked,  nodding  in  the 
direction  of  the  stranger,  who  had  gone  with  spoke  wan  a Frenchman 
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“ But  I have  forgot  his  name.  He  is  an  Italian 
— indeed,  that  goes  without  saying — and  he  is 
going  to  be  a lion  of  your  salons  here  for  a season, 
I am  told.  He  is  a patriot ; he  is  an  escaped — ” 

“Convict  ?” 

“ Convict — yes ; that  is,  Austrian  convict,  or 
at  least  Austrian  prisoner.” 

“ I thought  he  had  a look  of  Toulon  about 
him.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  are  not  fyrnpa- 
Utiqve ; nor  I,  indeed,  no  more.  He  nas  es- 
caped somehow  from  Spielberg,  or  death,  or 
something,  and  he  is  going  to  agitate  your 
country  to  take  up  arms  for  the  independence 
of  Italy.  And  she  will ! Oh  yes ; England 
will  spend  all  her  moneys,  and  her  powders  and 
shots,  and  her  cottons,  just  for  a dream.” 

“But  this  person?” 

“ Well,  that  is  all  I know.  He  is  a very  dis- 
tinguished man — quite  celebrated.” 

“Whose  name  you  have  forgotten.” 

“Yes,  and  of  whom  I never  heard  before.” 

“ How  did  you  come  to  know  him  ?” 

“Madame  Reichstein  did  me  the  honor  to 
present  me.” 

“ How  does  the  know  him  ?” 

“Oh,  for  that,  my  dear,  you  mnst  not  ask 
me.  Perhaps  your  Lyndon  has  taken  him  in 
charge.” 

“Ah,  very  likely;  he  patronizes  illustrious 
foreigners  a good  deal.” 

“But  rather  when  they  are  in  jupont  than  in 
pantaloons,  is  it  not  ? — Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Home.  I think.” 

“ Ridiculous — at  this  hour ! Come  and  have 
a game  of  billiards.” 

“Thanks — not  to-night.” 

“Come  at  least  and  smoke  a pipe.” 

“No;  I can’t  to-night.” 

Indeed  my  pipe  was  quite  put  out  for  that 
evening.  I can  not  tell  how  it  was  that  I came 
to  associate  the  man  I had  seen  in  the  stalls 
with  the  scene  in  Christina’s  room  the  other 
day ; but  I did  so  associate  him  in  my  mind  at 
once.  When,  as  she  was  leaving  the  theatre, 
she  asked  me  to  come  and  see  her  next  day — 
asked  me  in  pressing  tones,  and  in  German  (wo 
hardly  ever  spoke  German  to  each  other  now) 
—I  felt  in  some  strange  way  that  my  conjecture 
was  confirmed.  I went  home  moodily,  expect- 
ing something  painful,  I hardly  knew  what. 

Christina  received  me  very  graciously  when 
I visited  her  next  morning — very  graciously  and 
sweetly.  There  was  a pathetic,  anxious  sort  of 
kindness  about  her  manner  w hich  was  not  usual 
with  her  of  late.  She  was  embarrassed,  too ; 
and  her  thoughts  seemed  dwelling  on  any  thing 
rather  than  the  subject  we  first  talked  of.  For 
a few  minutes  there  was  indeed  an  awkward 
pause  every  now  and  then  in  the  conversation 
we  carried  on,  as  if  each  was  expecting  the 
other  to  put  some  question  or  begin  some  ex- 
planation. 

We  spoke  a few  words  about  Ned  Lambert 
and  his  love,  and  his  separation  from  Lilia  Lyn- 
don, of  which  Christina  appeared  to  know  a 
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good  deal.  I made  some  allusion  to  the  one 
great  cause  of  Lilia’s  resolution  to  leave  Lon- 
don, and  found  that  Christina  seemed  to  under- 
stand or  have  guessed  it. 

“ That,  too,  I know,”  she  said.  “You  speak 
of  the  wretched  man,  Stephen  Lyndon  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ I did  not  know  his  real  name  or  his  real  na- 
ture until  lately.”  (Here  she  paused.)  “But 
I don’t  want  to  speak  of  him  just  now.  I have 
sent  for  you  for  another  purpose,  Emanuel.” 

Another  pause — and  then  she  said : “I  am  go- 
ing to  introduce  you  to-day  to  a man  whose 
friend  I want  you  to  be ; for  my  sake  first,  and 
then  for  his  own.  I wish  you  and  him  to  be 
friends,  and  I wish  that  you  should  know  our 
secrets.  You  saw  me  speak  to  a tall  and  dark- 
haired  Italian  last  night?”  • 

“I  did.” 

“He  will  come  here  to-day.  He  is  my  hus- 
band.” 

Christina  dropped  her  eyes  as  6he  spoke  the 
words,  and  I was  glad  that  no  gaze  was  on  me ; 
for,  despite  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  this  was 
a heavy  shock.  Spoken  suddenly,  firmly,  the 
words  seemed  to  go  through  me  like  a rifle-bul- 
let or  the  thrust  of  a sword. 

Then  she  looked  up  again,  and  a faint  sweet 
smile  came  over  her  face,  and  our  eyes  met 
frankly ; and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me  across 
the  table,  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  involuntary 
and  kindly  impulse. 

I pressed  it  silently.  Thus  we  sealed  our 
new  friendship,  and  the  dream  of  my  boyhood 
was  really  over. 

After  a moment’s  pause  she  said : “ My  hus- 
band is  an  Italian,  os  you  see.  His  name  is 
Carlo  Farini  Salaris.  He  had  a title  and  or- 
ders and  honors ; boPlie  dropped  them  all  be- 
cause he  was  disappointed  in  Charles  Albert, 
and  in  others  too.  He  had  two  passions  in  his 
life — music  and  his  country.  Chance  brought 
him  to  know  me  when  I was  a poor  girl — an  ad- 
venturess, many  people  would  have  called  me 
— a beggar  almost.  He  liked  my  voice ; he 
had  faith  in  me;  he  had  me  educated;  he 
brought  me  out.  All  that  I am  he  made  me. 

All  that  I could  do  for  him  in  return  I have 
done,  I am  doing.” 

“I  knew  that — that  you  had  been  married, 

Christina.  I did  not  know  that  your  husband 
was  living.” 

“ Nor  must  you  know  it  now.  Understand 
me,  it  is  a secret  only  known  to  you,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others.  He  has  only  lately  es- 
caped from  an  Austrian  prison,  W’hcre  he  was 
sent  for  the  part  ho  took  in  Lombard  plots  and 
revolutions.  He  has  escaped  only,  I fear,  to 
take  part  in  other  plots.  Think  how  happy  the 
life  of  his  wife  must  be ! I can  help  him,  how- 
ever, in  many  ways  while  I am  not  known  to  be 
his  wife.  I have  carried  the  fiery  cross  for  him 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  when 
not  even  Austrian  or  Neapolitan  police  suspect- 
ed the  German  soprano  of  being  an  emissary  of 
the  revolution.  Ah,  it  would  be  a long  and 
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weary  tale  to  tell ; it  is  a sad  memory ! In  this  [ but  you  must  remember  how  well  you  kept  the 


way  I hold  my  life  at  his  disposal,  and  my  hap- 
piness. I will  plot  for  him,  scheme  for  him ; 
smile  while  I know  that  he  is  in  danger,  flirt 
when  every  moment  I think  to  hear  news  of  his 
death.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  re- 
pay him ; I owe  him  all.” 

“ Surely  you  have  given  him  something  that 
might  repay  any  thing  he  has  done  for  you  ?” 

“I  have  given  him  all  I could,  Emanuel; 
and  he  w as  generous  enough  to  have  confidence 
in  me,  and  to  believe  that  I would  have  given 
him  more  if  I could.  Listen,  and  I will  speak 
to  you  with  a frankness  which  others  might 
misunderstand,  but  you  will  not.  I will  speak 
to  you  as  if  I wrere  a' ghost  come  back  from  the 
grave,  to  whom  the  world  could  no  longer  have 
reality,  and  who  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
human  hopes,  and  loves,  and  misunderstand- 
ings, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Even  before  I had 
made  a success  of  any  kind,  he  would  have  mar- 
ried me,  and  I would  not.  You  know  the  rea- 
son why.  I succeeded  through  him  altogether. 
He  pressed  me  again  and  again — tenderly,  del- 
icately, like  a man  with  a noble  nature.  I wras 
coming  to  England.  For  the  first  time  since  I 
had  left  it,  you  understand.  He  guessed  why 
I was  coming,  and  I told  him  all.” 

“ All  ? All  of  the  past,  or — ” 

44  I spoke  to  him  as  freely  as  some  of  his  own 
countrywomen  do  to  their  confessor.  I told 
him  that  I loved  you — yes,  I am  not  ashamed  to 
say  it  now-,  and  I was  not  then — and  that  my 
dearest  hope  was  to  find  you.  And  he  said, 
with  his  melancholy  smile,  4 Go  to  England ; 
but  if  you  do  not  find  him,  or  have  any  cause  to 
change  your  purpose,  then  promise  me  that  you 
will  come  back  to  me.’  I went  to  England, 
and  you  know  the  rest— Vue  was  against  us.” 

“Fate  wfas  cruelly  against  me!"  I said,  start- 
ing tip ; 44  Fate  was  against  me  ! And  you  too, 
Christina!  You  threw  me  away  at  a w'ord; 
you  had  done  so  before.  Don’t  tell  me  of  love 
— you  never  loved  me ; you  were  too  glad  to 
escape  from  me ; yoii  had  your  ambition  and 
your  career,  and  you  followed  your  destiny. 
Well,  I don’t  blame  you,  and  I am  not  sur- 
prised. Peace  be  between  us  for  the  future, 
and  let  us  be  friends  if  you  will ; only  do  not 
torture  me  to  no  purpose  by  trying  to  persuade 
me  that  that  might  have  been  which  never  could 
have  been.  Well,  forgive  me  for  interrupting 
you — ” 

“You  have  not  interrupted  me;  the  story  is 
all  over.  It  was  not  very  long  to  tell.” 

“Oh  no;  let  me  finish  it.  You  saw  me; 
and  I wras  poor  and  obscure  ; and  you  found  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  chance  word  of  a good- 
natured,  thoughtless  girl  ns  decisive  of  my  fate ; 
and  you  hurried  back,  and  married  your  friend 
and  patron,  who  had  influence  and  power.  You 
were  grateful  to  him — quite  right;  and  he  ex- 
acted his  recompense  for  w?hat  he  had  done,  and 
you  gave  him  yourself  as  his  reward.  Well,  I 
offer  you  my  congratulations,  and  to  him  too. 
I am  late  in  the  expression  of  my  good  wishes, 


secret  of  your  happiness,  and  that  I thought  you 
were  a widow,  not  a wife.” 

I saw  Christina’s  cheek  flush,  and  her  eyes 
first  sparkle  and  then  fill  with  tears;  but  I was 
not  in  a mood  to  be  stayed.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  have  conspired  to  make  me  savage,  and  some 
infernal  spirit  within  appeared  to  drive  me  on, 
adding  wrord  to  word. 

44  Eyanuel!” 

“ Yes ; I thought  you  were  a widow.  So,  I 
suppose,  did  your  other  friend  and  patron,  Mr. 
Lyndon.  He  surely  is  not  in  your  secrets  ? Or 
is  he  supposed  to  be  your  husband’s  friend,  ap- 
pointed to  console  yon,  and  give  you  courage  in 
his  absence  and  his  dangers  ?” 

44 1 have  at  least  had  no  reason,  as  yet,  to  re- 
pent of  any  confidence  I may  have  placed  in 
him,  as  I have  now  to  repent  of  the  confidence 
I placed  in  you.  Emanuel,  I know  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  bitterness  and  your  cruelty, 
and  I forgive  you  beforehand.  I know  you 
have  reason  to  complain.  I owe  you  some- 
thing, too;  let  me  pay  a part  of  my  obligation 
by  bearing  patiently  any  insult  you  may  choose 
to  offer.  You  do  not  know'  how  cruel  you  are. 
I have  striven  to  be  a devoted  and  loyal  wife  to 
my  husband,  as  a brave  German  woman  ought 
to  be ; and  I have  suffered  much  ; and  if  I have 
had  my  ambition,  it  has  not  been  fed  for  no- 
thing, or  bought  without  heavy  penalty;  and 
of  the  old  days  nothing  remains ; and  now  you 
insult  and  scorn  roe.  It  is  much  ; but  I bear 
it  for  the  sake  of  old  memories.’* 

She  had  been  seated  on  a sofa.  She  now 
stood  up  and  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece, 
and  tossed  her  bright  mass  of  hair  back  over 
her  shoulders  with  the  old  familiar  impatient 
action  of  one  whom  the  weight  of  it  oppressed 
in  a moment  of  excitement.  She  looked  so 
like  the  Christina  of  old  that  my  anger  melted 
away,  and  I bitterly  repented  my  hasty  words. 

“I  am  always  asking  you  to  forgive  me, 
Christina ; I must  ask  you  now  again,  sincere- 
ly and  humbly,  for  pardon.  I was  very  bitter, 
and  rude,  and  brutal,  aud  I knew  how  unjust 
I was  even  at  the  time.  But  I only  ask  you  to 
make  some  allowance  for  me.  You  know'  how 
I loved  you.  Oh,  I am  speaking  now'  only  of 
the  past,  and  I might  say  it  if  your  husband 
stood  there ! I loved  you  deeply.  No  woman 
can  be  loved  so  twice  in  a life.” 

“I  know'  it,  Emanuel,  and  I do  forgive  you, 
freely  and  fully,  your  harsh  words.  You  too 
must  make  allowance  for  me.  My  life  is  ah 
anxious  one  in  many  ways.  So  far  it  has  been 
a failure ; and  yet  the  best  has  passed.  When 
I look  at  you,  Emanuel,  and  make  you  my  own 
mirror,  I see  that  I too  am  no  longer  young. 
What  a handsome,  fair -haired  boy  you  were 
when  I first  saw  you ! How  many  years  ago  ?’* 

* 4 Twelve  years  ago.  ” 

44  How  old  are  you  now  ? You  may  tell  me ; 
I shall  not  betray  confidence.” 

“I  don’t  know — thirty-two  or  three.” 

“Ach  Gott! — so  old  I And  I am— but  that 
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does  not  concern  you  to  know.  Yes,  youth  is  I 
gone  for  both  of  us.  I am  talking  wildly  to-  | 
day,  am  I not  ? Yes,  I can’t  help  it ; but  1 1 
don’t  often  get  into  these  moods.  Youth  is 
gone.” 

She  turned  to  the  mirror  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  still  keeping  back  her  hair,  gazed 
intently  into  her  own  face.  Truth  to  speak, 
with  all  its  lustrous  beauty,  there  were  faint, 
faint  marks  under  the  eyes,  which  hinted  mourn- 
fully of  Time’s  premature  footprints. 

“I  was  handsome,  Emanuel,  when  a girl — 
was  I not?”. 

She  spoke  without  turning  to  me. 

“You  were  beautiful;  but  surely  you  must 
know  that  you  are  still” — I was  going  to  say, 
“that  you  are  still  beautiful;”  but  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  was  so  entirely  abstracted  and 
distraite  that  the  compliment,  if  it  could  be 
called  one,  died  upon  my  lips. 

“ Yes,”  she  went  on,  almost  as  one  who  talks 
in  a dream,  “ I was  very  handsome,  and  very, 
very  ambitious.  I thought  I was  born  for 
something  great  — born,  perhaps,  to  conquer 
the  world.  You  could  not  know  how  ambi- 
tious I was,  and  how  my  heart  was  set  on  suc- 
cess ; and  nothing  has  come  of  it,  after  all.” 

“Nothing!  and  you  the  most  successful  of 
the  day  ?” 

“Yes,  the  most  successful  of  the  day;  but 
who  will  be  the  most  successful  of  to-morrow  ? 

I shall  sing,  perhaps,  another  season  or  two, 
and  then  be  forgotten.  I know  well  enough 
that  I am  not  like  Giulia  Grisi.  There  is  a 
singer  to  be  remembered.  I shall  extin- 
guished when  I cease  to  sing.  My  success 
will  die  with  the  echo  of  my  voice.  I have 
often  thought  that  I am  like  the  man  in  my 
much-loved  Schiller’s  play,  who  says  he  staked 
his  happiness  and  his  heaven  on  being  a hero, 
and  in  the  end  no  hero  was  there,  only  a fail- 
ure.” 

She  leaned  now  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
still  contemplated  her  own  face.  I dare  say  an 
ordinary  looker-on  would  have  thought  there 
was  something  theatric  and  self-conscious  in 
her  attitudes  and  her  ways.  I did  not  think 
there  was.  From  her  childhood  almost — she 
was  little  more  than  a child  when  first  I knew 
her— there  was  that  rare  and  striking  harmony 
of  mind  and  body  in  her  which  made  every 
word  find  unconsciously  its  natural  expression 
in  some  gesture  or  attitude.  This  was  not  sure- 
st one  would  have  thought,  a German  attri- 
bute. Still  less  was  it  a faculty  any  one  can  get 
up,  or  even  cultivate.  It  came  by  nature.  It 
niade  her  a successful  actress ; it  made  her 
sf6®  natural  on  the  stage,  because  ever}'  nc- 
t{on  expressed  so  easily  and  gracefully  the  emo- 
tion which  suggested  it ; it  made  her  seem  the- 
atric off  the  stage,  because  so  few  people  either 
will  or  can  allow  their  moods  to  find  any  out- 
waid  expression  beyond  that  of  voice  and  com- 
plexion. 

She  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  going  back 
10  the  earlier  part  of  our  conversation,  she  said : 


“ You  think  I kept  allNthis  purposely  a secret 
from  you  ?” 

I knew,  of  course,  she  meant  her  marriage 
and  its  story. 

“I  did  think  so,  Christina.” 

“Well,  perhaps  it  was  partly  a secret — at 
least,  until  I could  learn  what  sort  of  person 
time  and  change  had  made  you . Perhaps  you 
did  not  at  first  show  yourself  in  a manner  which 
greatly  invited  confidence.  Perhaps  I fancied 
that  you  already  knew  nearly  all  the  truth. 
Perhaps  I may  have  thought — ” and  she  stopped 
and  sighed,  and  then  smiled  a strange,  nervous, 
painful  smile  I did  not  like  to  see.  Then  she 
made  a quick  gesture  with  both  hands  as  if  she 
flung  the  subject  from  her,  and  came  back  to 
her  seat.  Looking  at  her  watch,  she  said  : 

“ My  husband  will  be  here  soon.  You  know 
now  why  I was  so  much  confused  and  embar- 
rassed the  last  day  you  were  here  ?” 

“ Yes ; that  was  his  signal  I heard  ?” 

“ It  was.  He  always  whistles  those  few  bars 
— first  once,  then  again  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion ; and  I know  he  is  coming.  That  is,  you 
understand,  when  I have  not  seen  him  for  some 
time — when  his  coming  is  unexpected ; and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  some  preparation  to 
get  rid  of  inconvenient  visitors — ” 

“Like  me?” 

“Like  you  that  last  day,  before  he  knew  you 
or  had  given  me  leave  to  trust  you.  Oh,  I am 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  obedient  to  him,  be- 
lieve me.  I have  heard  that  whistle  in  many 
places^in  places  where  I knew  that  a mistake 
or  a delay,  or  a precipitate  motion  on  my  part, 
might  involve  his  discovery  and  his  death.  I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  it  so  soon,  although  I 
knew  that  the  plan  for  his  escape  out  of  the 
Lombard  prison  was  in  good  hands  and  pro- 
gressing well.  I have  not  a genius  for  conspir- 
acy, Emanuel,  and  they  don’t  trust  me  much 
with  details;  even  he  does  not.  I wait  and 
watch  and  keep  the  secrets,  and  do  faithfully 
as  I am  told.  And  I have  denationalized  my- 
self for  his  sake,  and  forgotten  my  country; 
indeed,  had  I not  forgotten  it  long  ago  ? and  I 
have  learned  to  hope  that  the  German  soldiers 
may  one  day  be  chased  across  the  Alps.  My 
husband  is  a man  to  inspire  any  one  with  his 
own  hopes  and  his  own  will,  as  you  are  sure  to 
discover  before  long.” 

A card  was  put  into  Christina’s  hand,  and 
she  directed  that  the  visitor  should  be  shown 
up. 

“ It  is  /ie,”  she  whispered  to  me  when  the 
servant  had  left  the  room,  “i/ere,  just  now, 
he  is  only  on  my  ordinary  visiting-list.  He  is 
to  me  an  Italian  patriot  who  honors  me  with 
his  acquaintance — no  more.” 

In  a moment  Signor  Salaris  entered. 

I do  not  know  whether  he  had  expected  to 
find  her  alone,  but  in  the  mere  flash  of  time 
from  his  announcement  to  his  reaching  Chris- 
tina, I saw  three  distinct  changes  of  expression 
in  his  face.  His  wife  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
chimney-piece,  nearly  opposite  the  door ; I had 
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fallen  back  to  one  of  the  windows  looking  into 
Jermyn  Street.  As  he  came  in  I could  see 
him,  but  he,  naturally  looking  directly  before 
him,  did  not  see  me.  He  crossed  the  threshold, 
therefore,  with  the  formal  bow  of  an  ordinary 
visitor,  and  the  corresponding  expression.  Ap- 
parently then,  as  he  only  saw  his  wife,  he  as- 
sumed that  she  was  alone,  and  his  pale  face 
lighted  up  with  a warm  and  bright  expression, 
and  he  seemed  for  the  instant,  the  second,  like 
one  rejoicing  to  throw  off  a weary  disguise. 
And  then  he  saw  me  ; and  with  a change  quick 
as  the  motion  of  light  itself,  his  countenance 
subsided  into  the  genial,  courteous  expression 
of  one  who  presents  himself  to  a friend.  Prob- 
ably no  unprepared  eye  could  have  noted  these 
changes.  I saw  them  clearly,  and  they  were 
significant  of  a character  and  a life. 

Christina  reassured  him  with  a smile  and  a 
few  words. 

44  My  dear  Carlo,  here  we  are  aU  friends, 
and  you  are  my  husband,  not  my  visitor.” 

44  Then  this  gentleman,”  he  said,  turning  to 
me  and  speaking  in  excellent  English,  though 
a little  slow  and  with  a deep  Italian  accent, 
44  this  is  Mr.  Temple  ? I might  have  known 
him,  indeed. — I have  seen  and  heard  you  more 
than  once,  Mr.  Temple,  but  I did  not  at  first 
recognize  you.  I offer  you  my  hand ; I am,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  your  friend.” 

I gave  him  my  hand,  and  we  exchanged  a 
cordial  grasp.  I think  both  our  faces  flushed. 
I felt  mine  grow  hot.  I know  that  across  his 
pale  cheek  something  faihtly  approaching  to  a 
crimson  tinge  came  flashing,  and  a strange  sud- 
den spasm  passed  over  it.  Can  -we  be  friends  ? 
Here  is  the  man  who  has  robbed  me  of  Chris- 
tina ; can  I be  his  friend,  sincerely,  truly  ? 

I think  so ; at  least  I will  try.  I like  the 
expression  of  his  face ; I like  his  soft  dark  li- 
quid eyes,  with  an  expression  at  once  wild  and 
gentle  and  beseeching  in  them,  like  the  eyes  of 
a gazelle ; I like  the  contrast  they  present  to 
the  rigid,  deep-thinking,  inflexible  expression 
of  the  brow  and  the  lips  and  the  chin.  I feel 
sure  this  man  has  an  unconquerable  will,  and  a 
pure  tender  heart.  He  is  artist  and  conspirator 
in  one.  He  ought  to  have  lived  centuries  ago, 
and  been  a minstrel  and  a patriot  at  once.  Or 
he  ought  to  have  lived  half  a century  back  or 
thereabouts,  and  been  a Girondist  and  led  the 
chorus  of  the  Marseillaise  on  the  day  when  he 
and  his  brothers  went  out  to  die. 

Yes,  I liked  the  man  at  once ; and  as  I looked 
from  his  face  to  Christina’s  and  noted  her  ex- 
pression, I liked  him  all  the  better,  for  I felt  an 
indescribable  pang  of  sympathy  and  pity  for 
him.  His  liquid  loving  eye  looked  melancholy 
when  it  turned  on  her,  and  hers  sank  beneath 
his  glance. 

We  talked  like  friends.  He  told  me  of  his 
escape  from  prison  in  a pleasant  simple  kind  of 
way,  very  agreeable,  and  even  fascinating,  to 
hear.  There  was  a quiet  modesty  about  all  he 
said  relating  to  himself  that  won  upon  one  im- 
mensely. We  talked  of  music  and  art,  on 


which  he  was  almost  eloquent  When  for  a 
moment  the  conversation  lapsed  into  what  may 
be  called  generalities  and  conventional  talk,  he 
subsided  into  silence,  and  his  mind  evidently 
withdrew  itself  altogether  into  its  own  habitual 
thoughts. 

I noted  that  Christina’s  eye  always  quietly 
followed  his  expressions  of  feature;  I noted 
that  the  moment  he  lapsed  into  silence  she 
changed  the  conversation,  appealed  directly  to 
him  with  some  question  or  other,  and  drew 
him  forward  again.  I think  I read  their  story. 

44  She  has  given  herself  to  him,”  I thought, 
44  and  she  esteems  him,  and  fettrs  for  him  ; and 
she  would  love  him  if  she  could.  But  she  can 
not,  and  she  knows  it ; and  neither  is  happy.  I 
read  in  his  face  high  aim,  and  courage,  and  ab- 
solute self-devotion,  and  brooding  perseverance 
— and  failure.  Whatever  his  hopes,  they  are 
doomed  to  fail.” 

Heavy  and  blank  was  the  first  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment with  which  I left  Christina’s  house 
that  day,  knowing  as  a certainty  and  for  the 
first  time  that  she  had  a living,  loving  husband. 
But  was  I only  disappointed — was  the  disap- 
pointment utter  and  without  shade?  Was 
there  not  some  vague  perception  of  a sense  of 
relief?  Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I 
had  worn  myself  out  with  almost  unendurable 
agony  of  longing  and  disappointment,  hopes  and 
sickening  pangs  of  despair  ; and  now  at  last  the 
doubt  and  the  conflict  of  feeling  were  over,  and 
I was  released  from  the  struggle.  Now  the 
torment  of  hope  was  quelled ; now  the  worst 
was  kfl^n ; now  the  bitterness  of  death  y<r&8 
past.  Many  a man  sleeps,  says  the  jailer  in 
Scott’s  romance,  the  night  before  he  is  exe- 
cuted, but  no  man  tlfe  night  before  he  is  tried. 

Yes,  I felt  a sense  of  relief.  I should  tor- 
ture myself  with  doubt  and  hope  no  more.  I 
should  walk  up  and  down  my  room  of  nights 
trying  to  squeeze  hope  out  of  every  word  she 
had  uttered,  every  glance  I had  caught — as 
shipwrecked  sailors  becalmed  on  a burning 
southern  sea  strive  to  squeeze  moisture  out  of 
rags — no  more.  I should  rehearse  what  I could 
say  when  next  we  met,  or  lament  that  I had 
not  said  this  and  that  wrhen  last  we  met — no 
more.  I should  now  be  able  to  drudge  through 
my  life  unvexed  because  hopeless.  A resolve, 
too,  came  up  at  once  with  a great  new  pang  of 
relief.  I had  become  a singer  and  taken  to  the 
lyric  stage  to  please  her,  to  win  her,  to  prove 
to  her  that  I could  succeed ; now  I would  give 
it  up.  I would  cease  to  sham  an  artist’s  part, 
for  which  I really  had  no  true  taste  or  soul.  I 
would  go  to  some  other  country,  to  America, 
and  see  my  brother.  How  fraternal  wo  all 
grow,  how  w'e  think  of  far-off  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  mothers,  when  some  woman  has  thrown 
us  over!  We  are  all  like  the  gamester  in  the 
famous  classic  comedy  of  France,  who  only  re- 
members her  to  w’hom  he  owes  his  duty  w'hen 
the  luck  of  the  night  has  gone  against  him. 
I might  have  lived  long  enough  content  with 
very  rare  and  passing  scraps  of  news  from  my 
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brother,  but  now  a sadden  and  surprising  ten- 
derness had  sprang  up  in  my  heart,  and  I won- 
dered how  I had  existed  so  long  without  seeing 
him;  and  I quite  resolved  to  go  out  to  the 
States,  and  perhaps,  with  such  money  as  I could 
get  together,  join  him  in  some  new  Western 
settlement,  and  be  a farmer.  I thought  of  my 
own  stout  and  sinewy  arms  and  rather  athletic 
frame,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after 
all,  digging,  or  felling  trees,  or  hunting,  was 
the  sort  of  thing  for  which  Nature  had  clearly 
intended  me. 

In  a word,  I was  used  up,  and  wanted  a new 
and  freshening  life.  I envied  my  Italian  friend 
his  schemes  and  his  aspirations,  and  thought  I 
should  dearly  like  to  have  an  oppressed  nation- 
ality to  plot  for,  and  if  needs  were,  die  for; 
and  I really  wished  I could,  even  through  his 
influence^  get  up  within  myself  a sort  of  bas- 
tard philo-Italianism,  and  fling  myself  into  the 
cause  of  Italy  as  so  many  Englishmen  were  be- 
ginning to  do  even  then,  and  as  Byron  and 
Stanhope,  and  Hastings  and  Finlay,  and  so 
many  others,  had  done  for  Greece.  But  I was 
never  much  of  a politician ; and  I was  so  sick 
of  the  stage  that  I recoiled  from  the  notion  of 
converting  my  individual  life  into  a new  piece 
of  acting.  I had  long  come  to  think,  and  I do 
)t  still  think  it  seriously  and  profoundly,  that  no- 
thing in  life — no,  nothing  whatever — is  so  envi- 
able as  the  capacity  to  merge  one’s  individu- 
ality and  veiy  existence  wholly  in  some  great 
cause,  and  to  heed  no  personal  sacrifice  which 
is  offered -in  its  name.  I don’t  much  care 
whether  the  cause  be  political,  or  artistic,  or 
scientific,  or  what  not ; let  there  but  he  a cause 
to  which  the  individual  is  subjected,  in  which 
he  freely  loses  himself,  and  I hold  that  man 
happy,  if  man  can  ever  be  happy  at  all.  Nev- 
er had  it  been  my  fortunate  fate  to  have  found 
such  an  object.  My  own  profession  never  gave 
it  to  me.  Therefore  I accounted  existence  so 
far  a failure.  I had  tried  many  modes  of  activ- 
ity and  amusement,  and  distraction  and  enjoy- 
; toent,  and  they  had  done  nothing  for  me,  be- 

cause I had  never  gone  deeply  enough  into  any 
path  of  life,  or  thought,  or  work;  I had  never 
had  a cause  to  live  for,  and  I might  as  well  not 
have  lived  at  all.  If  I have  any  faith  left  in 
me>  it  is  that  faith  in  a cause,  as  the  soul,  the 
grace,  the  beauty,  the  purpose  of  life. 

I will  seek  then,  I said  to  myself,  a new  acr 
tivity.  I will  steep  life  in  freshness,  and  re- 
color it  in  the  dyes  of  new  sensations.  Ich  will 
won  Gluck  probir at — marschiren  ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

EXILE  AND  OUTCAST. 

Yes  ; I began  to  think  seriously  of  going  to 
the  United  States,  making  my  way  out  West- 
ward, buying  land,  and  turning  fanner.  Yague 
and  delightful  visions  of  the  forest  scenery  of 
the  New  World  filled  me;  visions  of  woods 


where  tints,  which  in  our  European  region  we 
know  of  only  in  manufactured  colors,  mingle 
and  contrast  in  the  living  glory  of  the  autum- 
nal foliage.  Dreams  of  the  rolling  prairie,  and 
the  deep  wine-colored  brooklet,  and  the  rushing 
river,  were  in  my  mind  and  before  my  senses. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  but  the  fresh 
bosom  of  the  young  mother-Nature  of  the  West 
could  revive  my  exhausted  and  flagging  tem- 
perament. I was  fast  growing  more  and  more 
weary  of  life  as  I found  it,  and  as  I made  it. 
Heat  and  crowd,  and  midnight  suppers,  or  lone- 
ly midnight  grumblings  and  reflections,  per- 
petual excitement,  fatigue,  overwork,  too  much 
wine,  and  the  almost  incessant  cigar — these  be- 
gan to  take  effect  just  as  I might  reasonably 
have  expected.  I found  that  my  voice  already 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  suffering.  No- 
body else  noticed  it  yet ; but  I could  not  be  de- 
ceived. I consulted  a medical  man,  who  rec- 
ommended rest  and  country  air ; and  I thought 
of  acting  on  his  advice  soon — some  time,  per- 
haps, when  the  season  was  over,  or  next  year, 
or  whenever  convenient. 

Meanwhile  I went  on  as  before;  I mixed  a 
great  deal  with  joyous  company  of  all  kinds. 
A positive  necessity  for  distraction  of  some  sort 
seemed  to  have  seized  hold  of  me,  and  it  even 
appeared  os  if  distraction  relieved  my  mind  and 
improved  my  physical  condition.  The  resolve 
to  give  up  the  stage  and  go  to  America  supplied 
a delightful  excuse  and  temptation.  It  would 
be  clearly  a waste  of  power,  an  unnecessary  vex* 
ation,  to  put  myself  under  heavy  restraint  just 
now,  when  so  short  a time  was  to  bring  about  a 
total  change  of  life  and  habits.  The  fresh  man- 
ly life  of  the  New  World  would  soon  restore  me 
to  that  physical  strength  and  brightness  of  tem-  * 
perament  which  I used  to  enjoy.  No  use,  then, 
in  beginning  any  reform  before  I undertake  the 
enterprise  which  shall  change  scene  and  habits 
and  life  altogether. 

I sometimes  even  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  marrying  and  ranging  myself,  taking  a com- 
panion with  me  to  America  to  be  a backwoods- 
man’s wife.  But  I always  ended  by  dismissing 
the  idea  as  one  that  brought  up  a sensation  of 
repulsivencss  with  it.  To  begin  with,  I knew 
nobody  whom  I wxmld  or  could  marry.  Most 
of  the  women  I knew  were  singers  or  actresses ; 
and  I saw  most  of  them  too  closely  to  be  likely 
to  fall  in  love  with  any,  even  if  a deeper  and 
earlier  feeling  did  not  absorb  my  heart.  There 
was  one  to  whom  at  times  I did  feel  myself 
slightly  attract^;  she  was  the  little  French- 
woman with  whom  I had  had  a sort  of  flirta- 
tion on  the  evening  when  I otherwise  made  a 
fool  of  myself  at  Christina’s  apartments.  She 
did  not  discourage  my  attentions  whenever  they 
were  offered,  and  I did  sometimes  pay  court  to 
her.  She  was  young  and  very  pretty.  She  was 
not  witty  or  intellectual,  or  gifted  with  any  con- 
versational power  beyond  what  mere  animal  vi- 
vacity or  flow  of  talk  may  give.  I do  not  know 
why  on  earth  I cared  for  her  company,  except 
that  she  was  easy  of  access  and  full  of  life,  and 
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her  society  served  to  distract  me,  just  as  smok- 
ing or  drinking  might. 

My  new  friend,  who  called  herself  Mile.  Fi- 
nola,  and  was  the  daughter,  I came  to  know, 
of  a fat  couple  who  sold  slippers  in  one  of  the 
passages  of  the  Palais  Royal,  wras  a girl  with 
a very  agreeable  light  French  sort  of  soprano 
voice,  and  pleasing  vivacious  ways,  and  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  self-conceit.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  a bad  little  person,  and  would 
rather,  all  things  being  equal,  do  a kindly  thing 
than  not.  She  w as,  I have  no  doubt,  practical- 
ly, or  as  Heine  w’ould  say,  anatomically,  virtu- 
ous ; but  she  had  no  particular  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  virtue,  and  probably  never  troubled  her- 
self much  by  thinking  on  the  -subject.  Her 
ideas  of  life  consisted  of  flattery,  singing,  lyr- 
ical successes,  complimentary  critiques  in  news- 
papers, jewels,  crinoline  (crinoline  was  rather  a 
new  fashion  then),  pleasant  little  dinners  and 
suppers,  carriages,  and  a fair  prospect  of  a brill- 
iant match.  She  had  no  more  true  lyrical 
genius  than  an  Italian  boy’s  monkey ; but  she 
sometimes  captivated  audiences,  and  set  them 
applauding  with  a genuine  enthusiasm  which 
Pasta  might  have  failed  to  arouse.  She  had 
a quick  arch  way  of  glinting  with  her  eyes, 
which  conveyed  to  some  people  an  idea  of  im- 
mense latent  humor  and  espiegleric , that,  I can 
answer  for  it,  had  no  existence  in  my  little 
friend’s  mental  constitution.  She  turned  her 
bright  beaming  orbs  in  flashing  rapidity  from 
stalls  to  boxes  in  a manner  which  irresistibly 
kept  attention  alive.  Who  could  withdraw  his 
interest  for  a moment  from  the  stage  when  he 
could  not  tell  but  that  the  very  next  moment 
those  glittering  laughing  brown  eyes  might 
roguishly  seek  out  his  own?  She  had  appar- 
ently the  faculty  of  eve-flirting  with  every  man 
in  a whole  theatre  in  turn.  Then  she  shrugged 
her  very  full,  white,  and  bare  shoulders  with 
such  a piquancy,  and  had  such  quick  graceful 
gestures,  and  so  fluttered  her  pretty  plumage, 
that  it  was  quite  a pleasant  sight  to  see.  Of 
course  all  this  told  with  much  more  decided 
effect  in  the  Italiens,  or  some  such  house,  than 
in  one  of  our  great  temples  of  opera ; but  even 
in  our  vast  house  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  lim- 
ited section  from  whom  the  rest  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  town  generally,  took  their  time. 

Not,  however,  to  be  merely  piqitante  and  vi- 
vacious, Mile.  Finola  had  a wray  of  throwing  a 
momentary  gleam  of  tender  softness  into  her 
eyes,  and  looking  pensively  before  her,  as  if 
consciousness  had  withdrawn  i^elf  w holly  from 
the  audience,  and  buried  itself  in  the  depths  of 
some  sw'eefc  inner  sadness ; and  she  so  thrilled 
out  a prolonged,  plaintive,  and  dreamy  note, 
that  people  sometimes  declared  her  pathetic 
power  quite  equal  to  her  humor  and  vivacity. 
When  ordinary  observers  note  any  little  effect 
produced  with  ease  they  are  apt  to  believe  that 
the  performer  has  a capacity  for  doing  some- 
thing infinitely  greater,  if  he  or  she  would  only 
try,  and  did  but  care  to  succeed.  A sad  mis- 
take generally;  for  on  the  stage  and  in  real 


life  we  almost  invariably  do  all  we  can  and  the 
best  we  can;  and  that  which  you  see  is  the 
display  of  our  whole  stock  of  capability.  But 
audiences  could  not  readily  believe  that  the 
one  little  bit  of  effective  show  had  exhaust- 
ed Mile.  Finola’s  whole  resources.  The  result 
was  that  in  her  owm  parts,  Rosinas,  Figlias  del 
Reggimento,  and  so  on,  she  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  her  little  tricks  of  instinctive  co- 
quetry and  vivacity  were  accepted  by  many  as 
the  deliberate  and  triumphant  efforts  of  grace- 
ful art,  if  not  indeed  the  stray  sparks  which 
indicated  the  existence  of  a latent  fire  of  true 
lyrical  genius. 

Now  this  little  personage  was  beginning  to 
be  very  popular  about  the  time  when  Christinas 
husband  came  to  London.  She  had  not,  in- 
deed, come  as  yet  into  any  sort  of  antagonism 
or  rivalry  with  Madame  Reichstein,  «nd  they 
never  sang  together;  but  Finola’s  nights  were 
usually  very  successful,  and  she  was  even  rally- 
ing a sort  of  party  round  her  both  in  audiences 
and  critics.  Perhaps  Christina’s  passionate,  en- 
thusiastic style  had  begun  to  be  too  much  for 
some  of  her  hearers.  True  art  is  a sad  strain 
upon  the  intellects  of  many  of  us ; and  little 
Finola  wras  a great  relief.  She  wras  Offenbach 
after  Meyerbeer ; and  a good  many  occupants 
of  opera-stalls  to-day  know  what  that  means, 
and  can  appreciate  the  charming  relaxation  to 
wearied  inanity  wdiich  it  implies.  And  though 
not  as  yet  any  thing  of  a rival  to  Christina, 
Finola  was  beginning  to  be  talked  about  a good 
deal.  I don’t  think  Christina  at  this  time  cared 
in  the  least,  or  grudged  the  little  thing  any 
sprays  of  laurel  that  might  fall  to  her.  But  she 
always  affected  to  think  me  an  admirer  of  Fi- 
nola, one  of  Finola’s  party,  and  indeed,  more 
than  that,  one  of  Finola’s  lovers ; and  at  last, 
out  of  pure  spleen  at  being  so  set  down,  I acted 
intentionally  as  if  I were  one  of  that  silly  throng ; 
and  as  Mile.  Finola  liked  flirting  with  any  one, 
she  showed  herself  willing  enough  to  flirt  w ith 
me. 

I have  spoken  of  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  matters  stood  as  regarded  Chris- 
tina and  myself  just  about  the  time  when  her 
husband  made  his  appearance  so  unexpectedly 
in  London.  Wc — Christina  and  I — were  on 
strange,  cold,  almost  unfriendly  terms,  so  far 
as  all  outer  appearances  wTent.  My  soul  was 
still  filled  w ith  love  for  her,  wildly  dashed  some- 
times with  a bitterness  not  much  unlike  hate. 
She,  on  her  side,  seemed  to  me  to  be  leading 
the  life  almost  of  a frivolous,  careless,  heartless 
coquette ; I was  drifting  away  from  all  my  old 
moorings  of  steadfastness  and  perseverance  and 
patience,  and  becoming  an  idler  with  the  idle ; 
I drank  midnight,  and  thought  midnight,  as 
the  phrase  has  it.  With  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Italian  exile  came  a change  in  all 
our  relationships;  chance,  utter  chance,  con- 
spired with  his  ow?n  character  and  purpose,  and 
the  place  he  held  in  Christina’s  life,  to  make 
his  presence  the  source  of  change  and  event  to 
all  of  us. 
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■ In  a very  short  time  after  his  coming,  Signor 

Saiaris  became  the  recognized  lion  of  the  Lon- 
don season.  He  had,  in  the  impresario's  sense 
of  the  word,  quite  a wonderful  success.  He 
delivered  lectures  on  his  imprisonment  and  his 
escape,  which  crowded  Willis’s  Rooms,  and 
filled  King  Street  with  coronctcd  carriages. 
He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  county ; he  called 
upon  England  to  regard  the  independence  of 
Italy  as  Europe’s  most  pressing  and  vital  ques- 
| ' tion;  and  countesses  clapped  their  kid-gloved 

hands  and  waved  their  perfumed  handkerchiefs. 

* He  dined  now  with  a Cabinet  minister,  and  now 

with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  spent 
great  part  of  his  time  at  Mr.  Lyndon’s.  He 
was  intrigued  for  and  battled  for  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  evening  parties.  He  bore  it  all  patient- 
ly, as  one  who  does  a work  of  drudgery  with  a 
good  object ; but  he  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his 
head  when  one  congratulated  him  privately  on 
his  success.  I once  told  him  he  ought  to  be  a 
proud  man.  He  said  he  felt  profoundly  dis- 
couraged. A great  iUusion,  he  calmly  said, 
was  gone.  England,  he  now  knew,  would  do 
nothing  for  his  country.  He  had  come  to  plead 
for  protection  and  help.  He  found  himself  the 
hero  of  a carnival  scene,  pelted  with  flowers  and 
sugar-plums. 

I am  not  a politician,  and  this  is  not  a polit- 
ical story.  I introduce  the  subject  of  Saiaris 
and  his  success,  because  at  this  time  in  one 
way,  as  later  in  another,  it  affected  my  own 
life. 

I went  one  evening  to  hear  my  new  friend 
tell  his  story  and  make  his  appeal  in  Willis’s 
Rooms.  I went  alone ; the  room  was  crowded ; 
Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  presided.  There  were  pres- 
ent what  Ned  Lambert  would  have  called  “no 
end  of  swells.”  Saiaris  was  speaking  when  I 
got  in.  He  was  really  not,  in  the  rhetorical 
sense,  an  eloquent  man.  He  had  nothing  of 
Kossuth  about  him,  nor  had  his  style  any  thing 
of  the  poetic  grandiloquence  of  Mazzini.  He 
talked  in  a simple,  severe,  unpretending  sort  of 
way,  with  hardly  any  gesticulation.  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  purpose,  the  clear  straightforward- 
ness of  his  language,  the  sweetness  of  his  ex- 
pression, made  the  great  charm  which,  added, 
of  course,  to  the  romantic  nature  of  his  recent 
escape,  delighted  the  West  End.  He  was  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  exiles.  He  positively 
seemed,  I heard  a lady  near  me  remark,  quite 
like  an  English  gentleman.  In  fact,  the  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw  personage  was  played  out ; and 
the  West  End  now  thrilled  with  a new  sensa- 
tion, to  see  an  escaped  and  exiled  patriot  who 
looked  like  an  ordinary  gentleman,  and  spoke 
as  composedly  a s a financial  member  of  Par- 
liament. 

I looked  round  the  room,  expecting  to  sec 
Christina  there.  I was  not  disappointed.  She 
was  seated  two  or  three  rows  of  seats  away  from 
me,  and  she  looked  very  handsome,  but  melan- 
choly, and  a little  fatigued.  She  was  apparent- 
ly not  listening  much  more  attentively  than  I 
was.  She  saw  me,  and  nodded  a salutation, 


and  whispered  something  to  a lady  at  her  side. 
The  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  been  listening 
very  closely  to  the  speaker,  looked  up,  and 
glanced  toward  me.  She  was  very  young — 
about  nineteen,  perhaps — with  a delicate,  clear- 
ly-shaped, youthful  Madonna  face,  and  eves  that 
had  a tender  violet  light  in  them.  They  were 
eyes  that  did  not  flash  or  glitter  or  sparkle. 
They  rested  on  you  with  a quiet  luminous  depth, 
like  the  light  a planet  seems  to  give.  Her  face 
had  a thoughtful,  sweet,  almost  sad  expression 
until  the  violet  light  arising  in  the  eyes  suffused 
the  whole  countenance  with  its  genial  radiancy. 
It  was  a face  not  to  be  forgotten,  once  you  had 
seen  it ; and  I had  not  forgotten  it,  for  I had 
seen  it  before,  and  had  many  a time  wished  to 
see  it  again.  It  was  the  face  of  Mr.  Lyndon’s 
youngest  daughter;  the  girl  to  whom  I had 
spoken  in  Palace  Yard  when  wild  Stephen  Lyn- 
don made  his  absurd  mistake. 

Did  you  ever  on  an  evening  of  reckless  revel- 
ry, amidst  an  atmosphere  steaming  with  heat 
and  lights  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  in  a room 
ringing  with  laughter  and  frivolity,  suddenly 
open  a window,  and  looking  out  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  blue  summer  heaven  and  the  pure  light 
of  the  stars  ? If  so,  you  will  understand  how  I 
felt  when  I looked  up  from  the  increasing  de- 
generacy of  my  life,  with  its  foolish  excitements 
and  its  barren  spasmodic  passion,  and  saw  the 
face  of  Lilia  Lyndon. 

I glanced  many  times  to  where  she  sat,  and  I 
forgot  the  cause  of  Italy’s  independence.  Once, 
only  once,  she  looked  toward  me. 

There  was  a slight  movement  on  the  platform ; 
a letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lyndon.  That  gen- 
tleman said  a word  to  the  lecturer,  who  at  once 
stopped,  bowed,  and  drew  back  ; and  Mr.  Lyn- 
don rising  came  to  the  front  and  apologized  for 
having  to  leave  the  chair.  He  was  obliged  to 
go  down  to  the  House  immediately.  His  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Dean  of  some  place  or 
other,  whose  remarkable  work  recently  pub- 
lished had  proved  how  well  he  understood  the 
Italian  question  and  how  thoroughly  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  cause  of  Italy,  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  the  chair.  There  was  a murmur 
of  genteel  applause  for  Mr.  Lyndon,  another  for 
the  Dean,  as  the  latter  gracefully  threw  himself 
into  the  vacated  chair;  and  then  Mr.  Lyndon 
disappeared  from  the  platform,  the  lecture  went 
on,  and  the  audience  settled  itself  to  listen  as 
before. 

Once,  and  only  once,  did  Saiaris  make  any 
attempt  at  eloquence ; and  even  that  was  but 
the  eloquence  of  passionate  conviction.  It  was 
at  the  close,  where  he  proclaimed,  rather  than 
merely  predicted,  to  his  hearers  that,  let  who 
would  be  friend  or  foe,  the  day  of  Italy’s  inde- 
pendence' was  sure  and  near.  “Only  yester- 
day,” he  said,  “an  English  lady — I see  her  now 
in  this  room — gave  mo  as  an  omen  of  good  a 
translation  of  a noble  poem  by  a great  living 
poet,  a German,  which  bids  my  country  be  of 
good  cheer  and  expect  her  deliverance.  Will 
you  listen  to  a few  lines  ? The  German  poet 
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reminds  my  country  of  the  story  of  Penelope : 
how  she  was  fair,  and  persecuted  for  her  beau- 
ty, and  how  the  reckless  strangers  reveled  in 
her  hall : 

* Twenty  years  the  purple  tissue  span  she  weeping  on 
her  throne; 

Twenty  years  in  bitter  sorrow  nurtnred  her  belovdd 
son; 

Twenty  years  remained  she  faithful  to  her  husband 
and  her  name — 

Weeping,  hoping,  sending  seekers  — lo,  and  her 
Ulysses  came  1 

4 Woe  to  the  audacious  wooers  when  they  heard  the 
avenger's  tread, 

And  the  bitter  death  - charged  arrows  from  his 
clanging  bow  were  sped; 

With  the  red  blood  of  the  strangers  hall  and  pavement 
dripping  lay, 

And  a fearful  feast  of  vengeance  then  was  held  at 
Ithaca. 

* 

‘ Knowest  thou  that  song,  Italia?  Listen,  and  in 
patience  wait, 

Sven  although  the  swarm  of  strangers  throng  through 
thy  ancestral  gate ; 

Rear  thy  sons  to  fearless  manhood,  ihough  with 
many  a burning  tear ; 

Wait  and  hope ; thy  hour  is  coming ; thy  Ulysses  too 
is  near.' " 

To  the  closing  lines  he  gave  all  the  dignity,  the 
thrilling  force,  the  strength  of  pathos  and  of 
hope,  which  the  words  deserved,  and  which  his 
penetrating  voice,  his  noble  earnestness,  his  ex- 
pression, now  animated,  could  lend.  44  It  is,” 
he  added,  slowly,  44  the  poetry,  the  hope,  the 
encouragement  of  a German!  Quod  minime 
rtris!  The  sympathy  and  the  hope  are  the 
more  welcome,  the  more  delightful.  I accept 
the  omen  for  my  country,  and  I say  to  her : 

1 Wait  and  hope ; thy  hoar  is  coming ; thy  Ulysses  too 
is  near.'" 

He  remained  for  a moment  motionless  and 
silent,  and  the  audience  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  finished  or  not ; then  his  hand  dropped 
upon  the  desk  near  him,  and  he  bowed  to  the 
assemblage,  and  drew  back  from  the  front  of 
the  platform. 

There  was  quite  a cordial  and  enthusiastic 
demonstration  of  applause ; and  then  began  the 
rustling  of  silks,  and  calling  of  carnages,  and 
the  babble  of  talk  with  acquaintances,  and  the 
crowding  on  the  stairs. 

The  moment  the  movement  of  departure  be- 
gan Madame  Reichstcin  invited  me  by  a look’ to 
come  to  her.  She  and  Miss  Lyndon  had  with- 
drawn into  a corner  a little  out  of  the  stream  of 
the  departing  crowd.  I made  my  way  through 
groups  of  people  and  over  trailing  skirts  to  where 
they  stood. 

44  How  did  you  like  it?”  were  Christina’s  first 
words;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  said, 44 1 wish  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Lyndon — Miss  Lilia  Lyndon.” 

Before  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  well 
through  two  or  three  acquaintances  closed  round 
Madame  Reichstcin,  and  Miss  Lyndon  and  I 
were  left  for  the  moment  together. 

44  Am  I wrong,  Mr.  Temple,”  she  said,  44  in 
thinking  that  we  have  met  and  spoken  together 
before  ?” 


4 4 No,  Miss  Lyndon,  you  are  quite  right.” 

44  That  day  in  Palace  Yard,  when  that  poor 
man  came  up  and  stopped  the  carriage  and  called 
me  by  my  name  ?” 

44  That  was  the  day.  You  have  a good  mem- 
ory. 

44  It  made  a painful  impression  on  me,  that 
scene  and  that  poor  man.  I thought  I could 
not  have  been  mistaken,  Mr.  Temple,  in  you, 
when  I saw  you  a few  nights  ago  for  the  first 
time  since  that  day.  May  I congratulate  you 
now  on  your  success — on  the  name  you  have 
won  since  I first  saw  you  ? It  always  gave  me 
pleasure  to  believe  that  it  was  you  with  whom  I 
had  spoken  that  day,  for  you  were  kind  to  that 
strange  poor  creature.” 

This  was  a subject  that  somewhat  embar- 
rassed me ; I turned  to  something  else. 

44  The  lines  that  Signor  S&laris  recited  were 
translated  by  you,  Miss  Lyndon,  I venture  to 
think?” 

44  They  were.  Did  you  like  them  ?” 

44 1 thought  them  noble  in  spirit,  and  I hope 
prophetic ; and  they  sounded  to  me — I have  not 
seen  the  original— like  a pure  and  exquisite 
translation.” 

“I  am  very  glad ; they  are  Geibei’s.  They 
seemed  to  me  prophetic,  and  so  I showed  them 
to  Signor  Solaris.  He  is  a noble  creature,  and  I 
hope  whatever  he  engages  in  may  succeed ; but 
I don’t  understand  much  of  Italian  affairs.” 

44  Nor  I,  indeed,  Miss  Lyndon.” 

44 Not  you?  And  yet  you  ought  to  be  at 
least  a sort  of  step-son  of  Italy.” 

44 1 only  know  my  step-mother’s  voice.  Her 
interests  she  keeps  for  her  own  children.” 

44  We  are  going,  Emanuel,”  said  Christina, 
who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  some  gentleman. 

I offered  Miss  Lyndon  my  arm,  and  she  lean- 
ed on  it : I felt  the  pressure  of  her  light  touch, 
and  I was  thrilled  by  it. 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Temple,”  she  said,  as 
we  descended  the  stairs,  “I  have  never  ceased 
to  think  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  that 
man  in  Palace  Yard  which  I ought  to  know',  and 
that  you  could  explain  it.  How  did  he  come 
to  know  my  name,  ami  why  did  his  face  seem 
so  strange,  and  yet  so  familiar  to  me?  Will 
you  tell  me?” 

44  Pray,  Miss  Lyndon,  don’t  ask  me ; I can 
not  tell  you  any  thing  about  him — at  least  not 
now ; not  without  thinking  over  it.  The  secret, 
if  it  be  one,  may  not  be  mine  to  tell.” 

“Then  there  is  something?” 

“There  is.” 

44  And  he  had  some  reason  for  knowing  me 
and  calling  me  by  my  name  ?” 

“Pray  don’t  ask  any  more.  He  had.” 

44 1 knew  it,”  she  said ; and  an  unconscious 
vibration  passed  from  her  arm  to  mine. 

“Some  time,  Miss  Lyndon,  you  may  know 
all ; and  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  do  good  by 
the  knowledge  to  people  w'ho  are  unhappy,  and 
who  don’t  deserve  to  be  so.” 

She  looked  into  my  face,  writh  surprise  and 
deep  interest  in  her  clear  pensive  eyes. 
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Christina  was  already  at  the  door  of  her  lit- 
tle brougham  waiting  for  ns.  I handed  Miss 
Lyndon  in.  Christina  gave  me  her  hand  with- 
out a word,  and  I saw  a strange  expression  in 
her  face,  as  if  something  had  both  perplexed 
and  irritated  her.  I could  not  understand  it. 

Miss  Lyndon  held  out  her  delicate  little  hand 
with  a frank  and  friendly  expression.  I touched 
it,  and  the  light  pressure  lingered  long  with  me. 
As  I left  the  place  I felt  like  one  on  whom  the 
first  breath  of  some  purifying  and  sacred  in- 
fluence has  fallen.  The  presence  of  this  girl 
had  strangely  affected  me  when  first  I saw  her, 
and  I had  never  forgotten  the  sensation.  Now 
it  filled  me  almost  wholly.  It  was  indescriba- 
ble ; at  least,  I can  not  describe  it  any  better 
than  by  saying  that  while  the  presence  of 
Christina  seemed  to  allure  me  with  the  rich 
incense  of  flowers,  that  of  Lilia  Lyndon  made 
me  thoughtful  and  full  of  pure  regret  and  hu- 
mility, like  the  light  of  the  stars.  « 

In  most  stories  of  ghosts  and  demons  and 
warlocks  is  it  not  sufficient  to  speak  of  the  odi- 
ous and  supernatural  creature  in  order  to  evoke 
his  presence?  Apparently  some  spell  of  the 
same  kind  hatlnted  me  this  night.  Miss  Lyn- 
don and  I had  spoken  of  the  man  who  accosted 
her  in  Palace  Yard ; I had  never  seen  him  since 
my  return  from  Italy.  I had  hardly  got  a dozen 
paces  from  the  door  of  Willis’s  Rooms  when  I 
came  straight  on  him. 

Keeping  the  same  side  as  you  walk  from 
Willis’s  Rooms  toward  St.  James’s  Square,  you 
may  see  as  you  look  across  the  street  a row  of 
white  and  stuccoed  houses  on  the  other  side, 
one  of  which  has  a fame  attached  to  it.  When 
I nearly  fell  over  Stephen  Lyndon  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  foot-path,  looking  up  at 
that  particular  house.  He  did  not  seem  a day 
older  than  when  I saw  him  last.  He  wore 
the  black  wig  as  before,  and  was  rather  better 
dressed  than  I had  seen  him  on  some  former 
occasions,  though  not  up  to  the  mark  of  one 
memorable  occasion  when  he  came  out  resplen- 
dent. It  seemed  to  me,  too,  that  there  was  a 
little  more  of  quietness  and  caution  about  him 
than  was  his  wont  in  earlier  times. 

I did  not  know  then  that  he  was  there  wait- 
ing for  me.  So  I felt  vexed  when  I nearly  ran 
up  against  him,  and  recognized  him  in  the  clear 
moonlight  of  a beautiful  night,  and  saw  that  he 
had  recognized  me,  and  there  was  no  escape 
without  at  least  a parley. 

“ Good -evening,  Temple,”  he  said,  in  the 
coolest  and  easiest  kind  of  way,  as  if  we  had 
met  only  the  night  before  last ; and  he  quietly 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  stayed  my  go- 
ing farther.  “ I have  been  contemplating  that 
house  over  there ; the  first  of  the  row.  I have 
been  meditating,  Temple.  An  exile  lived  there 
once,  my  child  of  song — an  illustrious  exile. 
Where  is  he  now,  Temple  ? Only  on  a throne, 
my  swan.  There  are  exiles  and  exiles,  Temple. 
Our  patriotic  and  banished  friend  Salaris  will 
hardly,  I think,  come  to  so  brilliant  a place. 
The  throne  for  one  conspirator,  and  the  prison, 


or  very  likely  the  block,  for  another.  Crowns 
for  the  crowns  that  have  brains  under  them ; 
blocks  for  the  blockheads.  He  is  a gifted  and 
touching  blockhead,  that  friend  of  ours,  Mr. 
Temple.  I like  him ; but  I was  always  a child 
of  sentiment.  I saw  you  in  Willis’s  Rooms.” 

“ Were  you  there  ?” 

“ I was  there ; oh  yes.  He  and  I,  you  know, 
arc  old  friends.  I saw  Goodboy  on  the  plat- 
form, and  he  saw  me.  I think  he  winced  a lit- 
tle, but  it  was  a lost  fear.  I have  given  up  my 
notion  of  doing  any  thing  with  him  in  the  way 
of  street-scenes.” 

“lam  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I do  hope  you 
have  turned  decent  and  honorable  and  manly. 
Mr.  Lyndon,  there  are  many  reasons  why  I wish 
you  well.”  _ 

“ Thanks ; I dare  say.  1 really  believe  you, 
Temple ; and  I think  you  are  a good  sort  of  a 
fellow  in  your  way.  Yes,  I am  quite  a reformed 
man.  In  fact,  Temple,  he  was  too  much  for 
me  in  that  way.” 

“ What  way  ?” 

“You  never  heard,  then?” 

“ I have  not  heard  any  thing  abont  you  for  a 
long  time.” 

“True;  you  were  away  in  Italian  myrtle- 
bowers,  and  that  sort  of  delightful  thing.  Weil, 
I opened  fire  regularly  on  Goodboy;  waylaid 
him  at  his  door ; pursued  him  to  the  House,  to 
the  Club,  to  the  Opera.  What  do  you  think  he 
did?  He  coolly  took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
He  gave  me  in  charge  to  a policeman  ; he  fol- 
lowed up  the  charge  at  the  police-court ; he  de- 
livered his  version  of  the  b^ness  with  a digni- 
fied mock  humility  which  quite  touched  and 
charmed  ‘the  worthy  magistrate.’  lie  re- 
counted all  the  things  he  had  done  for  me, 
and  all  our  venerable  father  had  done;  and 
it  was  a magnificent  scene,  quite.  And  do 
you  know,  Temple,  while  the  whole  thing  was 
a hideous  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  there  was 
not  a word  in  it  which  was  not  literally  true? 
It  put  me  in  an  unpleasant  light ; that  I must 
frankly  confess.  Well,  there  was  nothing  for 
me  but  to  find  bail — which  of  course  I couldn’t 
do — or  be  sent  to  prison,  or  pledge  my  honor  to 
molest  him  no  more — in  that  way.  Temple,  I 
was  defeated.  I had  fought  Respectability, 
and  was  overthrown!  At  least,  I had  the 
sense  to  know  that  I was  beaten,  and  I sur- 
rendered and  promised.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“ Are  you  ? So  I dare  say  is  Goodboy.  But 
wait  for  the  end.  Do  you  ever  read  the  Greek 
dramatists,  Temple?  I suppose  not.  Well, 
there  is  some  good  advice  given  by  one  of 
them  about  counting  no  man  successful  until 
you  have  seen  the  game  all  out.  You  just  wait. 
If  I detested  Goodboy  before,  do  you  think  I 
like  him  any  better  now  ? Do  you  know,  the 
cunning  old  boy  managed  so  well,  that  not  a 
line  of  the  business  got  into  the  papers ; so  that 
I had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  open 
scandal  on  him.  I wrote  letter  after  letter  to 
the  papers ; need  I say  that  no  editor  did  me 
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the  favor  of  putting  the  tale  of  the  wrongs  I 
had  suffered  into  print?  Well,  there’s  enough 
of  that.  I have  had  rather  a hard  life  of  it 
since.  Give  you  my  word,  I don’t  think  any 
thing  could  have  kept  me  up  but  my  deep  relig- 
ious feeling  and  my  determination  to  be  revenged 
upon  my  enemies.  I thought  it  well  to  retire 
from  the  metropolis  for  a little.  I broke  loose 
from  my  base,  and  marched  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  country — Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  that 
sort  of  place.  Coarse,  cloddish,  without  soul, 
without  humor,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  by  no  means 
green  or  awkward  with  the  cards  and  the  bill- 
iards. Ah,  mon  Dieu!  it  was  hard  and  dull. 
No  matter,  I live ! Providentially  preserved, 
I still  live ! I return  to  town  at  last,  led  doubt- 
less by  my  star.  1#>d  two  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances established  as  lions  of  the  season.  You 
are  one ; my  Carbonaro  of  Willis’s  Rooms  is 
the  other.  Good  Heaven,  it  ought  to  teach  the 
vainest  of  us  a lesson  in  modesty,  when  such 
people  can  be  successful.” 

We  W'ere  now  walking  round  St.  James’s 
Square.  We  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
two  dear  and  intimate  friends.  Lyndon  was 
leaning  affectionately  on  my  arm,  even  w'hen 
he  was  propounding  lessons  of  humility  drawn 
from  the  incomprehensible  fact  that  such  a per- 
sonage as  I had  succeeded. 

I thought  of  him  then  as  I had  thought  of 
him  always  since  our  first  meeting — as  a hope- 
less old  reprobate,  whose  inner  nature  no  power 
on  earth  could  touch,  and  whose  utterly  selfish 
and  heartless  levity  could  only  be  explained  or 
excused  by  the  tMpry  that  something  not  un- 
like insanity  wTas  mingled  with  his  blood.  Yet 
I now  w alked  with  him,  listened  to  him,  allowed 
him  to  lean  on  me,  felt  even  a positive  interest 
in  his  welfare. 

Why  ? Was  it  for  the  sake  of  Ned  Lambert 
and  his  love,  and  my  sincere  friendship  for  them 
both  ? 

In  sad  sober  truth,  it  was  not. 

It  was  because  the  thoughtful  violet  eyes  of 
Lilia  Lyndon  the  younger  had  looked  into  mine 
with  kindly  interest  w'hile  she  spoke  of  this  man. 
The  thought  of  her  transfigured  him  in  my  mind. 
Nay,  this  miserable  wretch  wras  a sort  of  link  be- 
tween us.  Ilis  very  misery  might  be  the  cause 
of  our  meeting  again. 

And  at  this  time  I had  no  more  thought  of 
loving  Lilia  Lyndon  than  I had  of  falling  in 
love  writh  a saint  or  a star.  I still  believed 
that  my  life  w'as  to  be  forever  shadowed  and 
frustrated  by  hopeless  unfading  passion  for 
Christina  lleichstein. 

I listened,  then,  to  Lyndon’s  talk,  and  even 
encouraged  him,  and  assured  him  I would  save 
him  if  I could. 

“Now  that,”  he  said,  “is  the  very  thing  I 
am  coming  at.  I really  do  think,  Temple,  that 
you  are  a sincere  sort  of  person ; and  that  you 
mean  what  you  say.  My  daughter  has  disap- 
peared somewhere ; I can  not  find  out  where ; 
and  I don’t  suppose,  you  know,  that  it  much 
matters,  because  I dare  say  the  girl  is  hard  up, 


and  drudging  and  toiling,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  of  course  she  couldn’t  do  any  thing  for  me. 
I should  think  Goodboy  turned  her  adrift ; he’s 
quite  mean  enough  for  it.  Well,  you  see,  it’s 
no  use  my  looking  her  up.  Do  you  know,  I am 
so  sensitive,  and  epicurean,  and  chivalrous  in 
all  my  w^ays,  that  I can’t  bear  to  see  w'omen  who 
are  drudging  and  poor  and  overworked.  It  isn’t 
the  poetic  idea  of  womanhood,  is  it  ? Women 
don’t  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  seen  then. 
They  get  pale  and  washed-out-looking,  and  the 
plump  outlines  go,  and  their  hands  look  dirty 
and  needle-marked,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No ; 
I really  prefer,  as  a father,  not  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter just  now.  You  follow  me,  Temple  ?” 

“I  do,”  wras  my  grim  reply.  Even  the  color 
of  those  violet  eyes  was  fading  from  my  mind 
as  he  talked  in  this  way. 

“You  appreciate  w'hat  I mean?” 

“ Qaite,”  I replied,  more  grimly. 

“Nfcw,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  my  niece. 
Aha,  have  I touched  you  ?”  I suppose  I start- 
ed. “ There  is  a lovely  girl,  charming  to  look 
at ; a little  pale,  you  will  say ; but  so  very  in- 
teresting, and  with  such  an  expression  of  good- 
ness. Now,  Temple,  don’t  you  think  she  could 
be  brought  to  da  something  for  me?  Don’t 
you  think,  at  least,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
know  of  my  existence  ? I know  it’s  kept  a se- 
cret from  her.  I know  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
tender  tie  that  binds  her  to  me.  Now,  Tem- 
ple, my  boy,  here  is  your  opportunity!  You 
know  her , you  are  in  your  owm  way  a kind  of 
success,  and  I dare  say  would  pass  off  easily 
upon  her — she’s  evidently  very  green  and  inno- 
cent— as  quite  a distinguished  and  delightful 
sort  of  persorft  I saw  you  handing  her  to  the 
carriage  to-day ; you  did  the  thing  quite  in  good 
style ; I dare  say  she  wouldn’t  notice  any  differ- 
ence. Now',  your  motive  cah  not  be  suspected. 
Mine,  I confess,  is  open  to  misinterpretation! 
Temple,  do  a benevolent  deed.  Here  is  an 
outcast  uncle  panting  for  love  and  redemption, 
and  very,  very  hard  up.  There  is  a lovely 
niece,  with  her  little  bosom  overflowing  with 
family  affection  and  benevolence  and  romantic 
nonsense  of  all  kinds,  and  with  unlimited  in- 
fluence over  papa  s purse.  Temple,  need  I say 
more  ? You  have  a heart,  and  quite  a present- 
able appearance.  Bring  us  together,  and  look 
for  your  reward  Above.” 

I managed  to  escape  at  last,  without  making 
a promise  of  any  kind;  but  he  squeezed  my 
hand  warmly,  accepted  a trifling  loan,  and 
went  away  humming  a hopeful  tune. 


FISHING  IN  MISTS. 

LOOKING  through  my  blinds  one  October 
morning,  to  welcome  the  Orient  sun,  I saw 
in  the  sky  no  burnished  shafts  forthcoming,  no 
golden  glow  outspread,  but  a misty,  white  veil, 
underneath  which  tears  were  falling  to  earth. 
The  sun  was  weeping.  He  had  chosen  to  weep 
veiled.  Why  he  wept  I can  not  imagine  ; for 
the  moon  last  night  had  been  her  fair,  benig- 
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nant  self.  But  he  wept,  and  his  tears  spattered 
and  teased  the  earth. 

I mean  the  earth’s  people.  Inanimate  things 
never  utter  that  old,  animate  plaint  against  driz- 
dy  days.  The  trees  like  better  the  slowly,  gently- 
failing  drops  that  come  at  intervals,  and  come 
with  benedictions,  than  incessant,  drenching  tor- 
rents, I am  sure.  The  flowers  nod  daintily, 
stake  themselves  coyly,  at  wary  rain-wooers ; 
but  they  rock  with  great  tremors,  they  bow 
low  from  great  weakness — poor  little  flowers! 
—when  lovers  take  by  storm  whnt  they  could 
not  win  else.  The  meadow-grasses  are  fresher 
and  sweeter,  blither  and  sprightlier,  after  gentle 
rains.  They  are  crushed  and  sodden  after  storms. 

I know  that  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the 
meadows  like  to  feel  the  sun  back  of  his  grief. 
They  get  his  tears,  and  his  w armth  too,  and  are 
glad  that  a cold  deluge  docs  not  quite  hide  him. 
They  like,  and  I,  in  spite  of  my  animated  exist- 
ence, like,  above  ail  things,  a w arm,  drizzly  day. 

| Thjfefore,  had  I been  a boy,  had  I been  a 

little  girl,  had  I been  any  thing  less  provoking 
• to  be  than  Miss  Rebecca  Thissell,  aged  seven- 
teen years  and  a half,  I w-ould  have  given  three 
rousing  cheers  and  a tiger  for  the  day.  As  it 
was,  I merely  contemplated  it  with  a mild  sat- 
isfaction becoming  my  condMrn,  and  made 
P plans  for  its  celebration  without  disturbing  in 

the  least  the  repose  of  my  sister  Jane. 

I had  just  come  home  to  supper  in  my  vision, 
having  passed  a most  delightful  day  wander- 
ing, in  water-proof  and  rubbers,  up  and  down 
secluded  streets  ; finding  little  puddles  to  plash  j 
my  toes  in,  little  pools  to  set  leaves  swimming 
in,  little  eddies  to  whirl  sticks  itj — having  held 
mv  face  up  for  the  rain  to  kiss  over  anil  over. 

I had  just  come  home  to  Supper  in  my  vision, 
and  was  about  to  commence  the  actualities  of 
the  day  by  leaving  the  window,  seizing  and 
donning  my  garments,  pendent  on  a bed-post, 
when  I heard  the  thuds  of  a spade  below. 

Though  the  grave-yard  was  directly  opposite, 

I knew  the  lazy  sexton  w asn’t  at  work  thus  ear-  j 
ly;  so  I accepted  the  more  plausible  theory  that 
Fax  was  digging  bait  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  I built  on  the  hypothesis  a new  and 
gorgeous  vision.  If  Fax  were  digging  bait,  I 
would  help  him  use  it.  If  he  intended  to  go 
fishing,  so  did  I.  If  he  should  try  to  coax  me 
out  of  it  he  should  fail.  I resolved  that  for 
once  I would  not  be  bought  nor  wheedled.  It 
was  one  of  my  days,  and  out  of  respect  to  it  I 
would  assert  my  independent  free-will.  If  Fax 
went  fishing,  I would  go  fishing. 

The  dignity  of  my  resolution  fired  every  ef- 
fort I put  forth,  accelerated  my  dressing,  hur- 
ried me  down  stairs,  and  into  the  back-yard, 
where  the  thuds  were  still  audible,  where  I 
found  Fax  in  his  little  rainy-day  cap  that  al- 
ways made  me  love  him  better — it  made  him 
so  much  handsomer. 

He  lifted  his  bonny  brown  eyes  from  the 
spade  to  me,  and  said,  in  that  unbecoming 
tone  of  patronage  that  big  brothers  will  affect : 

“Run  in  out  of  the  rain,  Becky/’ 


41  Good-morning,  Fax,”  I responded,  in  tones 
meant  to  be  dulcet.  44  What  you  doing,  dearie?” 

“Extricating  wo'ms  from  oblivion,”  he  an- 
swered, seizing  and  squeezing  a poor  wriggler 
by  the  head. 

Instead  of  slapping  him  for  his  cruelty,  ns 
I might  possibly  have  done  at  another  time,  I 
continued  to  smile  and  propound  innocent  ques- 
tions. 

“Going  fishing,  Fax?” 

“Do  you  think  I'd  miss  such  a day?”  he 
said.  44  It’s  the  day  of  days  for  fishing.  Don't 
stand  in  the  rain,  Becky;  you’ll  get  cold.” 

“Get  cold!”  I exclaimed,  unable  to  sustain 
mv  part  longer.  44  You  don’t  know  me,  Fax 
Thissell!’’ 

44  Oh ! I beg  pardon.  Are  you  above  such 
weaknesses?” 

“I’m  not  a baby,  to  sneeze  for  this  drizzle. 
I could  be  out  in  it  all  day  without  knowing 
the  difference — as  I intend  to  be.” 

“Picnic,  Becky?” 

44  Fishing,  Fax.” 

He  understood  me,  though  he  affected  in- 
nocence until  I had  explained,  with  greatest 
perspicuity,  my  intentions.  Then  the  coaxing 
came.  I resisted  it.  Then  offers  of  bribes.  I 
turned  my  back  on  them — and  this  was  the  dd- 
nouement : Fax  dug  an  extra  quantity  of  bait, 
and  I prepared  a double  luncheon. 

And  by-and-by,  after  breakfast  was  over, 
after  the  remonstrances  and  persistencies  had 
run  their  inevitable  course,  we  started  forth 
w-ith  our  tackle  and  basket,  chatting  as  har- 
moniously os  if  we  had  never  had  a discussion. 
For  w-e  w ere  both  philosophically  inclined.  I, 
triumphant,  had  no  disposition  to  glory.  Fax, 
defeated,  had  no  disposition  to  grumble.  So  wpe 
talked  of  jolly  things  on  our  w ay  to  the  lake. 

For  instance,  Fax  congratulated  me  on  my 
apparel,  which,  excepting  my  straw  turban, 
was  wpater-proof  and  rubber,  and  I returned  the 
compliment  by  admiring  his  little  cap  and  big 
boots.  And  then  w-e  united  in  extolling  the 
day.  Then  Fax  told  me  how  sorry  ho  was 
that  he  must  go  back  to  college  next  week  and 
I leave  me.  And  I told  him  how  sorely  I should 
miss  him.  As  Fax  expressed  the  affection  for 
me  that  I knew'  was  in  his  big  heart,  I ven- 
tured to  ask  a question  that  had  been  puzzling 
me  ail  the  morning. 

44  Fax,”  I said,  44  what  is  the  real  reason  why 
you  don’t  want  to  take  me  fishing  ?” 

“The  real  reason,  my  dear!  Haven’t  I told 
you  a hundred  times  that  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  exposing  you  to  squalls  and  sharks, 
j vapors  and  duckings,  cancels  the  pleasure  I 
should  otherwise  experience  in  your  compauy  ?” 
I 44  Nonsense,  Fax  ! Please  tell  me  truly.  I 
! want  to  know  the  selfish  reason.” 

44  You  don’t  believe  in  my  disinterestedness, 
Becky?” 

44  No,  you  humbug  !” 

“Well,  you  Yankee,  if  you  will  know,  it’s 
baiting  the  hooks 

I 44 Fax!”  I cried,  disgusted  with  his  selfish- 
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ness,  “you’ve  baited  the  last  hook  you’ll  ever 
bait  for  me.” 

Fax  laughed  incredulously. 

“You  see,  Becky,  I know  your  sex  so  well.” 

That  brother  of  mine  had  only  lived  twenty 
years ; but  oh,  he  knew  our  sex  so  well ! Mar- 
velous students  of  woman  nature  are  these  stu- 
dents of  text-books  in  college  halls  I An  alarm- 
ing and  tremendous  thing  is  that  volume  of 
stale  statistics  they  fondly  hug ! 

“ I know  your  sex  so  well ! There  isn’t  one 
of  them  that  can  be  depended  upon  in  any 
thing.  You  take  a young  lady  fishing,  par  ex- 
emple , and  she  never  discovers  that  her  hook 
wants  baiting  until  you’re  hauling  in  your  big- 
gest fish ; then  she  frightens  him  back  in  the 
water  telling  you  of  it.  And  then,  though  they 
catch  so  few  fish,  'they  consume  the  most  as- 
tounding proportion  of  bait.” 

I never  said  a word  to  my  ugly  brother  in  re- 
tort, but  just  treasured  up  all  my  wrath  for  fu- 
ture outpouring.  He  gave  me  his  hand  to  help 
me  down  the  declivity  that  led  to  the  water. 
But,  instead  of  taking  it,  I leaped  and  ran  to 
the  very  edge,  which  frightened  him  so  that 
there  was  not  a drop  of  my  vengeance  left.  I 
considered  him  fully  paid. 

The  old  sailor  who  kept  the  boats  sat  rock- 
ing in  one  of  them.  Now  I never  saw  him  do- 
ing such  a thing  on  a rainy  day  before  in  my 
life.  Though  he  had  weathered  so  many  storms 
in  his  hardy  young  manhood,  sailing  the  big 
blue  seas,  when  old  age  came  on  he  anchored. 
His  final  port  was  our  little  inland  village. 
There,  in  the  wee  bouse  on  the  shore,  ho  had 
sat  and  rented  boats,  warding  off  draughts  and 
influenza  with  huge  wrappings,  as  meekly  as  if 
he  had  never  been  a daring,  dashing  lad — for 
many  a day. 

Apparently  the  old  roan  was  under  some  dis- 
tracting influence.  It  flashed  into  my  head 
that  he  might  fancy  the  young  days  back  again 
— for  his  mind  was  errant  at  times — that  per- 
haps he  thought  that  little  boat  was  one  of  the 
old  prizes,  and  that  he  and  the  elements  were 
waging  one  of  their  old  fights  for  it. 

Before  I could  express  my  rather  absurd 
ideas  to  Fax,  the  old  man  spoke,  and  we  saw 
that  the  person  whom  he  addressed  was  waiting 
for  him  to  untie  the  little  boat.  And  after  all 
that  was  what  the  old  man  was  sitting  out  there 
in  the  rain  for. 

The  man  who  waited  stood  on  the  end  of  the 
little  pier,  and  I want  to  notice  him  standing 
there,  because  except  for  him  I should  have  no 
story  to  tell. 

Let  me  first  insert  an  apologetic  para- 
graph in  behalf  of  girls  aged  seventeen  and 
thereabout.  I look  into  the  teens  of  girlhood 
and  what  do  I see?  Susceptibilities.  Not 
much  else  comparatively.  Susceptibilities  con- 
stantly wTought  upon  by  influences  of  good  and 
evil.  That  young  girls  who  read  romances 
then  are  romantic ; that  fictions  awaken  desires 
for,  and  absolute  credence  in,  parallel  realities, 
is  not  strange...... 


I had  spent  my  last  evening  in  the  depths  of 
a rocking-chair  devouring  a novel.  Its  hero 
was  tall  and  stalwart,  erect  and  kingly.  So 
was  the  man  on  the  pier.  The  hero  came  into 
the  book  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes. 
So  the  man  stood  looking  into  the  lake.  Of 
course  I identified  him  with  that  last  hero,  with 
whom  I was  just  a little  bit  more  in  love  than 
with  his  immediate  predecessor.  I was  always 
a little  deeper  in  with  the  last  than  with  the 
one  before  him. 

The  concurrence  of  events  caused  my  credu- 
lous, silly  little  heart  to  palpitate  with  the  joy 
of  conviction.  Here  was  what  I had  trusted  in 
so  long  come  at  last — the  hero  from  a book  had 
come  into  my  life  beyond  a doubt.  Skepticism 
might  prevail,  but  I was  brave  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  the  dear  old  creed  of  counterparts. 
There  stood  mine.  I resolved  upon  a flirtation. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  out  and  bade  us  good- 
morning. The  man  on  the  pier  stepped  into 
the  boat,  pushed  off,  and  rowed  out  through 
the  grasses  into  clear  water,  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  shore  or  us.  He  did  not  even 
glance  at  me.  I was  piqued. 

“ Why,”  said  Fax,  “ he  has  taken  our  boat.” 

“Hid  you  wuit  that  boat?” 

“ You  know Qptlways  want  it.  I thought  I'd 
be  here  early  enough  to  secure  it  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Out  beyond  and  around  the  long  pier  went 
the  coveted  green  and  w hite  stripes  of  the  Map 
Queen.  Fax,  sulkily  withdrawing  his  gaze  from 
them,  selected  a dingy  lavender,  put  me  in  one 
end  of  it,  the  tackle  in  the  other,  and  sat  dowm 
between  the  oars. 

“I’m  provoked  about  that  boat,  Becky,”  he 
said  as  wye  floundered  in  the  grasses.  “It 
doesn’t  seem  like  home  in  any  other.  What  a 
queer  fellow  that  was  that  took  it,  any  way !” 

“Queer?” 

“Why,  I don’t  believe  he  saw  us  at  all, 
though  we  stood  close  by  him.  He  wa s bound 
we  shouldn’t  see  him,  at  any  rate.  That  big 
hat  he  has  on  is  a regular  extinguisher.  What’s 
become  of  him  ?” 

“ Sec,  he’s  drifting !” 

Through  the  thin,  misty  rain  we  saw,  ns  in  a 
picture,  the  man  and  the  boat.  He  had  dropped 
his  oars  that  he  might  assume  the  old  attitude. 
His  arms  wrere.  folded  and  his  eyes  wyere  still 
dowmeast.  Scarcely  moved  by  the  tide — which 
was  hardly  a tide  at  all  that  day — he  fathomed 
one  low  wyave,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fastened. 

“Making  plummets  of  his  eyes,  isn’t  he?” 
said  Fax.  “ Wonder  if  he’s  getting  the  lake’s 
dimensions.” 

I made  no  answer,  but  watched  him,  and  in 
doing  so  I seemed  to  lose  gradually  the  reality 
I had  fancied  secured ; for  the  mist  became 
momently  denser,  the  rain  fell  faster,  and  faint- 
er than  the  outlines  of  imagination  grew*  the 
outlined  living  picture  yonder.  For  a minute 
he  left  me,  and  in  that  minute  the  skepticism 
named  practicality  had  a new  proselyte.  But 
the  sun  smiled,  dried  up  the  rain,  and  the  im- 
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movable  figure,  mist -enshrouded,  downward- 
gazing,  reclaimed  me. 

I served  the  rudder.  Fax  was  lost  in  a little 
reverie,  and,  rowing  mechanically  up  the  well- 
known  route,  he  did  not  notice  that  I turned 
the  track  of  our  boat  very  near  the  track  of  the 
other. 

“ Becky  l”  he  exclaimed,  waking  up  as  the 
boats  almost  grazed,  “where  are  you  going?” 

“Fishing,”  I answered,  leaning  forward 
boldly  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  hidden  face, 
and  noticing,  after  my  failure,  fishing  imple- 
ments in  the  May  Queen . 

Vat  viclis ! There  was  not  a responsive 
sound  or  gesture.  Chagrined  beyond  expres- 
sion, a little  frightened,  too,  I dropped  the  rud- 
der and  let  Fax  row  me  swiftly  up  the  shore. 

Beyond  the  banks,  beyond  projecting  beach- 
es white  with  shells  and  pebbles,  beyond  great 
clumps  of  shoreward-tending  trees,  dipping,  for 
pastime,  their  green  leaves  in  the  green  water, 
on  and  on  Fax  pulled  us  with  great  strokes,  and 
close  behind  us  pulled  the  man  who  saw  not 
banks,  nor  trees,  nor  beaches. 

Fax  was  noticing  now,  not  me,  nor  the  shore, 
but  the  man.  Throwing  down  his  oars,  he  sud- 
denly thrust  his  head  into  my  face,  and  whis- 
pered : 

“ He’s  followed  us  long  enough.  Fve  a mind 
to  thrash  him  on  the  spot.” 

“You’d  better,”  I said,  “and  drown  us  all. 
I think  it’s  fun.  Let  it  go  on.” 

“All  right,”  he  Baid.  “Let  it  go  on  then.” 
Plying  his  right  oar  vigorously  he  turned  us 
out  into  the  lake.  Straight  for  its  centre  we 
darted.  Straight  for  its  centre  the  man  fol- 
lowed. Plying  his  left  we  came  shoreward 
again.  Shoreward  came  the  man.  cut 

right,  acute,  and  obtuse  angles.  We  flmde  arcs 
and  circles ; ran  with  the  waves,  against,  and 
across  them.  We  danced,  skipped,  and  play- 
ed antics  innumerable ; and  wherever  we  went, 
whatever  we  did,  the  May  Queen  did  likewise. 

Finally,  after  a long  time  spent  in  the  exhil- 
aration of  this  strange  sport,  Fax  folded  his 
arms  from  exhaustion.  Only  too  glad  of  a pre- 
text the  man  refolded  his,  and,  having  not  yet 
lifted  his  eyes,  there  was  my  hero  again,  very 
near  ns.  If  at  first  the  pursuit  had  flattered 
me,  the  recollection  of  it  now  filled  me  with  a 
most  intense  curiosity  and  apprehension.  Who 
was  the  pursuer?  No  longer  the  one  I had 
fancied  him,  no  candidate  for  flirtation — who 
was  he? 

I conld  find  no  answer  in  the  lineaments  I 
scrutinized,  and  even  while  I sought  it  he  took 
op  his  oars  and  left  us  behind  him.  Perhaps 
he  thought  we  were  ready  to  resume  the  game, 
letting  him  lead  it ; but  Fax,  proud  as  he  was 
of  bis  muscular  endurance,  could  not  match  this 
foontless  unknown.  So  we  rested  a while,  and 
watched  him  crossing  the  lake. 

II  Now,  Becky,  ” said  Fax,  “ what  is  the  mean- 
mg  of  all  this  ? My  only  solution  is  unmitiga- 
ted impudence.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  that,  Fax.” 


“ What  then  ?” 

“I’m  snre  I don’t  know.” 

“Well,  being  rid  of  him,  suppose  we  prepare 
to  fish.” 

Speculating  and  laughing  about  our  adven- 
ture we  peacefully  sought  our  destination.  The 
spot  Fax  chose  was  not  far  from  shore.  Above 
it  was  covered  with  ripples ; underneath,  Fax 
told  me,  it  was  lined  with  rare  fish.  As  Fax 
took  one  pole  I took  the  other. 

“ This  is  your  pole,  Becky,”  he  said. 

“Give  it  to  me,  then.” 

“Why,  I’m  getting  it  ready.” 

“I  can  get  it  ready  myself.  Give  it  to  me, 
or  I’ll  keep  this.” 

“Oh  no!” 

“Oh  yes !” 

“Yon  can’t  bait  yonr  hook.” 

“ I can.” 

“Well,  you  won’t.” 

“I  will.” 

Now,  though  Fax  and  I had  been  taught, 
from  babyhood  up,  that  contradiction  is  un- 
righteous, we  indulged  in  it  sometimes,  never- 
theless. Both  bent  on  conquest,  we  embraced 
our  respective  poles  and  endeavored  to  stare 
each  other  oat  of  countenance.  The  panto- 
mime ended  in  uproarious  laughter. 

“Now,  Becky,”  said  Fax,  “you  know  I 
wouldn’t  have  said  what  I did  if  you  hadn’t 
forced  it  out  of  me.  I’ll  take  it  all  back,  and 
do  penancq  by  baiting  your  hook.” 

“You  Bha'n’t  do  penance  for  my  sake!”  I 
exclaimed. 

“Then  grant  me,  os  a token  of  your  forgive- 
nofc,  the  overwhelming  felicity  of  baiting  it.” 

“Fax,”  I said,  with  a solemnity  that  could 
not  fail  to  impress,  “if  you  should  beg  from 
now  till  December  I wouldn’t  yield  one  inch.” 

Fax,  knowing  me,  knew  that  I meant  what 
I said;  so,  removing  the  dover,  he  gravely 
passed  me  the  tin  box  crowded  with  that  writh- 
ing mass  of  life. 

“Inexorable  maiden,  partake!”  he  said. 

And  I,  imitating  the  illustrious  Jack  Horner 
— writh,  oh,  what  different  emotions! — put  in 
my  thumb,  and  pulled  out  one,  only  it  wasn’t 
a plum,  and  I put  in  one  finger  besides.  My 
dainty  white  thumb  and  forefinger  into  that 
vileness! — I,  who  had  spent  a good  portion  of 
my  seventeen  years  in  fleeing  from  angle-w’orms 
and  such  infamous  reptiles,  not  to  mention  four- 
footed  beasts,  took  into  my  hand  one  of  the 
things!  How  pale  I must  have  turned — and 
Fax  wFas  looking!  My  sensations  are  inde- 
scribable ; but  I held  him  bravely,  and  when 
he  tried  to  crawd  away  I pinched  him. 

Taking  the  worm,  however,  wfas  only  the 
preface  to  my  horrid  experience.  He  was  bait, 
and  bait  is  made  to  push  hooks  through.  More- 
over, he  wfas  an  existence — a living,  moving 
being.  This  live  thing  was  to  be  murdered, 
and,  in  its  death  agonies,  to  be  strung  on  a 
hook ! Why,  I would  almost  as  soon  have 
broken  in  two  and  pierced  a kitten  or  a baby ! 
But,  feeling  my  brother’s  eyes  on  me,  I did  it. 
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I murdered  the  worm.  I made  of  his  lengthy 
unit  fractions.  I divided  him  into  two  pieces. 

“Becky/*  said  Fax,  in  a tone  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  “please  let  me  do  it,  dear. 
I’ve  done  it  so  often  that  I don’t  mind  at  all.” 

He  saw,  then,  how  I minded.  Not  answering 
him,  I laid  one  half  back  in  the  box,  and,  de- 
spite the  other  half’s  contortions,  encased  my 
hook  in  it,  successfully  concealing  the  point,  as 
I had  often  seen  Fax  do,  in  its  head,  or  tail,  I 
know  not  which.  Then  I extended  my  pole 
and  dropped  my  hook. 

A bite ! What  a thrill  that  jerk  tinder  wa- 
ter, so  dear  to  fishers,  sent  through  me ! It  I 
was  a big  jerk,  but  such  a little  fish — not  more 
than  six  inches  long!  Instinctively  I handed 
it  to  Fax ; but,  remembering  in  time,  I pulled 
the  hook  out  of  its  mouth  myself.  And  then, 
touched  by  its  puny,  homesick  look,  I threw 
it  back  into  the  water.  I pulled  out  and  threw 
in  half  a dozen  of  those  good-for-nothing  little 
things ; while  Fax  brought  up  such  fine,  fat 
fellows.  But  by- and- by  I began  to  have  luck. 

I rivaled  Fax. 

“ ‘ Tempus  fugit  like  a mice,’  ” said  Fax,  pull- 
ing out  his- watch.  “Guess  what  time  it  is, 
Becky.” 

I guessed  twelve.  It  was  two.  One  never 
realizes  how  time  can  fly  when  one  is  having 
luck  with  fish. 

“ I’m  hungry,”  said  Fax,  and  forthwith  pro-  ! 
ducing  our  luncheon  we  let  the  fish  rest  while 
we  rested.  We  sat  there,  talking  idly  over  our 
sandwiches,  discussing  the  man  again,  et  cetera , 
for  a long,  delightful  time.  Then  we  com- 
menced labor.  I had  pulled  up  several  lopg,  | 
smooth  fish,  when  I felt  such  a bite  as  I never 
felt  before. 

“Fax,”  I said,  “I  believe  it’s  a whale.” 

“Where?” 

“ On  my  hook.” 

“ Is  it  heavy?” 

“Awfully.” 

“Steadily,  carefully,  Becky.”  j 

I tugged  w’ith  all  my  might,  and  felt  it  slow- 
ly rising,  rising.  Breathlessly  we  waited.  Joy- 
ously we  shouted  w'hen  it  came  above  water — 
that  mammoth,  emerald  beauty,  flaked  with 
white  and  jetty  scales.  That  was  a fish  to 
boast  of  and  remember.  Clasping  him  tightly 
with  one  hand  I endeavored,  with  its  tremulant 
mate,  to  remove  the  hook.  My  obstinacy  was 
simple  barbarity ; for,  without  Fax’s  assistance, 

I could  only  torture  the  struggling  creature.  It 
was  impossible  to  let  go  his  body  and  have  my 
left  hand  free  to  pinch  the  big  head  and  facili- 
tate my  efForts.  forgetting  in  my  eagerness 
how  to  be  scientific,  still  vain  and  willful,  and 
at  length  despairing,  I shut  my  eyes  and  pulled. 
The  hook  was  freed ; but  it  had  tom  its  way 
out  through  flesh  and  blood.  I bad  made  two 
long,  frightful  gashes  down  and  across  the  poor 
thing’s  cheek.  I had  made  my  beauty  bear  the 
mark  of  a cross.  Half  crying  with  remorse,  I 
loosened  my  hold  unintentionally.  There  was 
a sudden  lunge,  and  my  fish  had  taken  French 
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leave.  He  had  gone  home  to  the  bosom  of  iiis 
family. 

As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  a littlq  from 
our  exceeding  disappointment  we  noticed,  what 
w'e  must  have  noticed  before  except  for  our  ut- 
ter absorption  in  the  fish  episode,  the  striped 
boat  and  its  occupant  near  us,  near  enough  to 
have  seen  and  heard  all  that  transpired.  He 
had  come  up,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  our  ex- 
citement, and,  sitting  with  his  back  to  us,  was 
now  tranquilly  baiting  a hook. 

“Fax,” I said,  in  my  lowest  whisper,  “ don’t 
let  us  stay  here.” 

“Stay!”  he  retorted.  “I  will  stay,  and 
make  that  thing,  whoever  he  is,  leave.” 

“ Ho  has  a right  to  fish  here  if  he  chooses,”  I 
said.  “ Please  go.  ” 

So  w*e  row'ed  oft*  and  left  him  there  in  our 
place,  and,  having  a fine  display  of  fish,  it  be- 
ing also  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  row'ed  home- 
ward. 

“ Who  is  that  man  that  has  the  Mag  Queen , 
Mr.  Gowl  ?”  Fax  asked  the  old  boatman,  os  we 
landed. 

“Who  is  he?”  said  the  old  man.  “Can’t 
you  tell  me  that,  Mr.  Thissell?  He’s  a queer 
one,  I reckon,”  shaking  his  head  ominously. 

“Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?” 

“Not  him,  nor  the  likes  of  him.  He  never 
raised  up  that  bat  while  be  spoke  to  me,  and 
the  only  words  be  said  w*as  to  bid  me  put  a 
fishing-rod  in  the  May  Queen.  He  gave  me  a 
handful  of  silver  beforehand  too.  See  here.” 

And  he  showed  us  the  extravagant  price 
which  the  stranger  had  paid  for  the  little  boat. 

All  the  way  up  the  long  street  that  led  to 
our  home  Fax  and  I still  speculated  about  the 
man.  Shadows  draped  the  square  old-fashion- 
ed houJ^hcn  we  reached  it.  Night  w*ns  com- 
ing on,  and  the  moon  wrould  rise  late.  We  car- 
ried our  trophies  around  into  the  back-yard,  and 
through  the  dining-room  door.  My  sister  Jane 
shuddered,  sniffing  the  dampness  we  brought 
in.  She  was  getting  tea.  Jane,  the  exemplary 
fiancee  of  a clerical  widower,  had  so  far  conde- 
scended as  to  make  tea  for  us. 

“Where’s  Ann?”  said  Fax  and  I together. 

That  something  ailed  Ann  w*e  knew,  or  Jane 
wTould  never  have  left  her  milling'  and  tatting 
to  go  into  the  kitchen. 

“Gone  home,”  said  Jane,  disconsolately. 
“ Her  mother  was  taken  with  chills,  and  sent 
for  her.  And,  Fax,  Neil  is  in  the  library.” 

“‘Glory,  hallelujemm !’”  said  Fax;  “he 
promised  to  come  some  night  this  week — the 
dear  old  boy!  and  I’d  forgotten  it.” 

With  that  he  dropped  his  fish  and  started,  in 
his  wet  clothes,  for  the  library. 

“He  is  going  to  spend  the  night  with  Fax, 
Becky,”  Jane  said.  “You  had  better  go  right 
up  stairs  and  dress  for  tea.” 

Before  her  advice  was  delivered  I was  al- 
ready half-way  up  the  back-stairs,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes  I had  made  myself 
beauteous  as  Nature  w'ould  permit,  in  Bismarck 
and  blue.  Neil  was  fond  of  blue,  and  though 
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scarlet  was  my  color,  I could  afford  to  become 
an  immolator  to  his  taste ; for  I liked  Neil. 
Next  to  that  long  line  of  dear,  shadowy  heroes 
I liked  Neil  better  than  any  body. 

What  a picture  I saw  as  I entered  the  libra- 
ry! I used  to  think  the  cozy,  luxurious  room, 
with  its  book-lined  walls,  a picture  in  itself. 
But  it  was  merely  the  setting  now  for  a choice 
grouping — my  mother,  Neil,  and  Fax.  Neil’s 
bead,  adorned  with  those  strong,  manly  feat- 
ures, was  thrown  back  against  the  great  chair 
he  sat  in,  and  his  eyes  were  resting  on  the  face 
of  my  little  mother,  who  stood  talking  to  him, 
with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder — for  mother 
liked  Neil  too.  She  pitied  his  motherlessness, 
and  was  then,  I doubt  not,  doling  out  to  him 
sweet  morsels  of  comfort.  Around  Neil’s  oth- 
er shoulder  Fax’s  arm  lay.  He  sat  there  still, 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  in  his  wet  over-coat, 
quite  absorbed  in  the  “dear  old  boy.” 

I opened  the  door  and  spoiled  the  picture ; 
for  Neil  rose  to  welcome  me.  Though  mother 
snd  Fax  were  so  near,  I declare,  as  he  held  my 
hands  in  that  long,  firm  clasp,  he  looked  some- 
thing into  my  eyes  from  his  that  I had  but  seen 
shadowed  there  before.  Pouring  that  ineffable 
something  down  into  my  soul  only,  the  others 
may  not  have  seen  the  transmission.  As  for 
me,  it  made  my  heart  throb  with  an  unknown 
ecstasy.  It  made  my  lips  quiver  and  my  lids 
drop  to  meet  the  uprising  flush  in  my  cheeks. 

But  I recovered  immediately,  and,  ashamed 
that  he  should  so  easily  have  found  in  me  what 
he  sought,  I left  them  all,  and  flung  myself  on  ! 
an  ottoman  by  a far-away  window',  and  com- 
menced to  jabber  flippantly  about  the  most 
commonplace  things.  Neil,  quietly  resuming 
his  seat,  which  Fax  had  at  length  abandoned, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face,  and  listened. 

Fax  went  to  exchange  damp  clothes  for  dry. 
Mother  followed  him.  Afraid  to  hear  the  voice 
which  I liked  so  well,  I would  not  cease  talking, 
and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  I commenced 
to  tell  Neil  about  our  day.  He  left  his  seat  and 
came  over  by  me.  I do  not  think  that  he  once 
took  his  eyes  from  my  face.  He  sat  down  so 
near  me  and  watched  me  so  intently  that,  in 
my  new,  strange  servitude,  I dared  not  look 
np.  The  bondage,  in  a certain  way,  annoyed 
me ; and  yet  I believe  I was  wearing  one  of 
those  yokes  that  to  women  bring  not  fatigue 
and  pain,  but  exaltation  and  peace. 

Looking  at  the  carpet  I told  Neil  the  whole 
story.  It  mnst  be  because  his  great,  truthful 
soul,  overshadowing  him,  made  detraction  im- 
possible that  I did  not  withhold  that  about  the 
heroes ; for  I told  him  every  thing — how  I had 
watched  for  them ; thought  one  come  at  last, 
and  been  disappointed.  I finished  my  story. 
He  bent  over  me,  folded  tenderly  in  one  hand 
of  his  the  two  clasped  on  my  knee. 

“ Poor  little  girl ! ” he  said,  in  those  perfect 
modulations  that  made  his  commonest  words 
musical.  “Poor  little  girl  I Pm  afraid  her  hero 
will  never  come.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Jane  announced  sup- 


per. Mother  and  Fax  came  down,  and  wo 
gathered  around  the  table. 

“Poor  little  girl!  I’m  afraid  her  hero  will' 
never  come.”  The  words  were  in  my  ears 
during  the  liveliest  sallies  and  repartee  we  in- 
dulged in  that  night  at  supper,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  few  short  pauses.  The  pity  in  them 
that  would  heal  disappointment’s  wounds ; the 
tolerance  that  humored,  instead  of  ridiculing, 
my  foolish  young  dreams ; the  implied  senior- 
ity of  experience  ; the  looking  back  from  along 
distance  to  be  sorry  for — made  me  hate  those 
heroes  of  mine,  every  one,  from  that  time  hence- 
forth. 

“Who  is  going  to  clean  these  fish?”  said 
Jane  after  supper. 

“Bother  take  Ann’s  mother  !” 

“Chills  are  bad  enough,  Fax.” 

“You  had  better  throw  them  away,”  said 
Jane,  indifferently. 

“Throw  them  away!”  I looked  daggers  at 
her.  “I’ll  clean  them  all  myself  first.” 

“You  won’t  do  that,  Becky,”  said  Fax, 
“because  I’ll  take  the  job  out  of  your  hands. 
I’ve  cleaned  fish  before,  and  I can  do  it  again. 
You  can  help,  though.” 

We  unbuttoned  our  cuffs  and  rolled  up  our 
sleeves.  Neil  was  talking  to  mother  again. 

“Neil,”  Fax  said,  “Becky  and  I are  going 
to  clean  fish.” 

He  started  up.  “ You’ll  let  me  help?” 

“Shall  we,  Becky?” 

“No;  he  may  be  spectator.” 

“All  right,  however  you  decree.” 

“Neil,  suppose  you  read  to  us  while  we 
work.” 

“Oh  yes!”  I cried. 

Neil  would  be  delighted. 

“You  hunt  up  a book,  Neil,  while  we  get 
ready,”  Fax  said. 

“What  sort  of  book  shall  I bring,  Miss 
Becky?” 

“ Oh,  any  thing  you  choose.” 

“Provided  it’s  Tennyson,”  remarked  Fax. 
“Becky  gets  on  the  ‘mild-eyed  melancholy1 
over  the  ‘Lotos-Eaters’  semi-weekly,  and  it’s 
my  firm  conviction  she  doesn’t  know  another 
poem  in  the  English  language.” 

“You  may  read  the  ‘Lotos-Eaters’  if  you 
please,”  I said  to  Neil,  and  chased  Fax  into  the 
dining-room  with  evil  intent. 

“Here,  child,”  said  Jane,  chasing  me  with 
an  immense  check  apron. 

I put  it  on,  pinned  up  my  trail,  and  com- 
menced operations  by  seizing  the  biggest  tin 
pan  I could  find. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fax.  “That  will  do 
for  the  first  water.  Find  a second  edition  for 
rinsing  water,  Becky.” 

I seized  another,  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of 
the  first  on  the  dining-room  table. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  expect  to  clean  them  in 
here,”  screamed  Jane,  showing  the  whites  of 
her  eyes  fearfully. 

“ Come  into  the  kitchen,  then,  Becky,”  Fax 
said,  inarching  off  with  the  pans. 
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“ Nor  there,  either,”  Bhouted  Jane,  pursuant, 
“ for  Ann  won’t  be  homo  to  clean  up  after  you.” 

“Thunder  and  Mars!  Where  shall  we  go, 
sister  Jane  ?” 

“Yon  can’t  go  any  where.  I tell  you  you 
had  better  throw  them  away.” 

“Jane,”  I said,  sternly,  “we’d  sooner  clean 
them  in  the  parlor.” 

• “ Becky ! ” exclaimed  Fax,  “ the  hen-house ! ” 
“ Oh,  Fax,  what  a brilliant  thought !” 

I clapped  my  hands.  It  was  a palatial  hen- 
house, into  which  no  hen  had  ever  yet  set  foot. 
It  had  only  been  completed  a few  days,  and  was 
waiting  for  a family  to  move  in. 

“Now,  Becky,”  said  Fax,  elated  with  the 
sudden  turn  affairs  had  taken,  “we’ll  have  a 
jolly  time  over  these  fish.  You  bring  the  pans 
and  a big  lamp,  and  I’ll  carry  out  chairs  and 
improvise  some  sort  of  table.  ” 

The  quadrilateral  hen-house  was  a lattice- 
work  structure,  its  only  substantial  being  the 
roof  overhead  and  a door  on  one  side.  When 
we  brought  -in  the  lamp  the  interior  became  an 
illuminated  theatre  for  outsiders.  As  we  lived 
some  distance  from  the  densely  habited  part  of 
the  village,  and  as  the  night  was  likely  to  draw 
few  people  out  of  doors,  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered and  watched  did  not  disturb  us. 

Neil  came  with  Tennyson,  and  helped  Fax 
bring  in  planks  and  sticks  of  wood.  Having 
laid  the  planks  across  the  sticks,  we  were  sup- 
plied with  work-table  and  bench.  This  article 
of  furniture  was  placed  close  to  that  side  of  the 
hen-house  opposite  the  door.  On  one  end  of 
it  Fax  sat,  on  the  other  end  I sat.  Between 
us  were  the  pans,  the  fish,  and  the  carving- 
knife.  In  front  of  us,  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
was  Neil  on  a low  chair.  On  a high  chair  above 
him  stood  the  lamp,  last  mentioned,  but  by  no 
means  least  important,  of  the  cast  within,  who 
took  and  played  their  roles  unwittingly. 

Thus  disposed,  Fax  cut  and  scraped,  Neil  read, 
and  I patiently  waited  for  the  fish  to  pass  through 
the  first  water  and  get  ready  for  the  second. 

Not  wishing  to  look  at  Neil,  I looked  beyond. 
As  I expected,  I saw  on  the  other  side  the  lat- 
tice-wrork  nothing  but  darkness — for  a time. 

The  cadences  that  brought  from  the  printed 
pages  to  my  ears  the  lulling  words  of  the  “Lo- 
tos-eaters” would,  if  any  thing  could,  have 
calmed  the  turbulence  within  me.  But  the 
man,  the  wounded  fish,  the  new  hatred  of  the 
heroes,  and  the  intoxication  of  which  my  soul 
had  partaken,  had  infused  me  with  a sort  of 
nervous  expectancy  that  would  not  be  calmed. 

14 4 And  deep  asleep  he  seemed ; yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make,* " 

Neil  read,  drawing,  with  a glance,  my  eyes  in- 
ward to  his.  I let  them  rest  for  a time  wiiere 
they  had  fallen,  and  while  Neil  read  at  me  I 
looked  at  him. 

44 1 How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-8hut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a half  dream ! 

To  dream  and  dream  like  yonder  amber  light—’  ” 


Looking  out  I saw  in  the  darkness  two  amber 
lights  gleaming. 

“See!”  I cried. 

The  boys  started. 

“Pooh!”  said  Fax,  “it’s  only  a cat  She 
smells  the  fish.  I’ll  open  the  door  and  let  her 
in.” 

But  my  scream  had  frightened  her  away. 
She  came  creeping  stealthily  back  in  a few  mo- 
ments, however,  smelling  her  way,  through  the 
open  door,  to  the  fish.  She  was  a genuine 
night-prowler.  Originally  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, her  ill-gotten  gains  had  developed  her 
into  a sleek,  beautiful  queen  of  cats.  Fax  threw 
her  the  refuse  bits  of  fish.  Regarding  them  dis- 
dainfully, she  crawled  under  our  bench,  raised 
her  proud  head,  lit  with  those  burning  balls, 
and  from  between  her  white  little  teeth  emitted 
demoniac  hissings.  In  a second  she  came  out. 
She  stood  erect,  snatched  from  the  pan  a newly- 
cleaned  fish,  and  vanished  once  more  in  dark- 
ness. 

“What  a cat  that  was!”  said  Fax,  return- 
ing from  the  door — which  he  closed — with 
carving-knife  in  hand.  “ As  fine  a feline 
specimen  as  I ever  saw,” 

The  last  words  that  I remember  in  that  mem- 
orable poem  are  these : 

41 come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy." 

They  are  not  the  last  that  I actually  heard,  but 
I lost  a few  subsequent  lines  in  thinking  about 
them ; and  when  I was  ready  to  listen  again  my 
attention  was  drawn  from  the  poem  to  a spot  by 
the  door.  Distinctly* I saw,  not  a cat’s  height 
but  a man’s  height  from  the  ground,  two  fiery 
eyes  looking  through  the  lattice.  I did  not 
scream.  I did  not  speak.  But  how  could  I 
listen  to  poetry  with  those  eyes  fastened  on  me  ? 

In  my  heart  of  hearts  I believed  that  I was 
deceived ; that  my  brain  was  upset,  and  a cruel 
hallucination  tortured  me.  Nathless  the  eyes, 
enchained  me  as  pitilessly  as  if  I had  known 
then  how  real  they  were.  I could  not  bear  the 
smiles,  ineffectually  concealed  with  pity,  that 
would  surely  come  on  the  boys’  faces  if  I were 
frightened  at  nothing  again.  Not  daring  to 
tell  them,  enduring  an  agony  of  suspense,  I 
looked  at  those  eyes  whenever  they  looked  at 
me.  For  three  times  they  ceased  looking  and 
moved  behind  the  door.  During  that  third 
abatement  of  torment  fteil  finished  the  poem 
and  closed  the  book. 

I was  conscious  that  he  had  finished,  and  that 
any  unusual  emotion  depicted  on  my  face  would 
be  noticed  now ; so  I laughed — at  nothing,  of 
course — affected  an  uncommon  jollity,  and 
talked  of  the  fish. 

“What  progress  yon  make,  Fax!”  I said. 
“Aren’t  they  nice,  big  fellows?  Oh,  Fax,  my 
*lost  beauty ! I wish  we  had  him.” 

I had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
door  of  the  hen-house  was  jerked  violently  open, 
and  my  wounded  fish,  as  he  had  plunged  from 
my  hands  to  the  water,  plunged  from  a myste- 
rious somewhere  to  my  feet. 
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We  heard  a wild  scream,  a rustling  of  leaves, 
the  slamming  of  the  gate.  For  a second  we  all 
stood  transfixed,  then  Fax  rnshed  into  the  yard. 
Neil  was  following ; but  he  turned  and  saw  me 
trembling  with  fear. 

Could  he  have  helped,  I wonder,  coming 
back  and  sheltering  me  with  his  strong  arms 
then?  Could  I have  helped  welcoming  the 
shelter?  Could  he  have  helped  whispering, 
“I  will  never  go  away  unless  you  bid  me?” 
Could  I have  helped  answering  44  Stay  ?”  Not 
in  the  desolateness  of  that  night,  when  it  was  so 
sweet  for  him  to  give  and  me  to  receive  protec- 
tion. But  we  might  have  retracted  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  we  did  not  choose. 

Fax  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  chase, 
greatly  excited.  He  found  ns  calmer;  for  a 
pence  had  come  to  us  that  quelled  fears. 

“Becky,”  Fax  said,  bending  over  the  fish, 
“come  here.” 

I obeyed. 

“Do  you  see  that  mark?”  pointing  to  the 
cruel  wound — the  gaping  cross. 

“Yes.” 

“Is  there  any  mistaking  it?” 

“No.” 

“So  it  bit  again  for  that  stranger,  and  he  has 
brought  it  to  you.”  Fax  looked  troubled.  4<  It 
is  Tery  queer.” 

And  that  was  all  we  could  say  — mother, 
Jane,  Neil,  Fax,  and  I.  It  was  all  we  could 
say  through  the  long  evening  while  we  talked 
it  over.  But  the  next  morning  the  light 
dawned. 

“Read  this,  Becky,"  said  Neil,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  following  day,  hand- 
ing me  our  weekly  paper,  which  was  ju6t  is- 
sued. 

I read: 

“An  inmate  of Lunatic  Asylum,  a tall,  finely- 

built,  muscular  man,  escaped  from  his  keepers  three 
<1*JB  ago.  He  employed  a most  skillfully-arranged 
Plan  of  escape  and  concealment.  Was  traced  to  this 
village.  After  spending  the  day  on  the  lake,  in  a boat 
of  Qowl’a,  known  as  the  May  Queen,  he  went  at  night 
to  the  wood  half  a mile  beyond  the  late  Dr.  Thissell's 
Premises,  where  he  was  captured  early  this  morning." 

“ Exit  Becky’s  hero,”  said  Neil.  44  The  end 
of  act  first.” 

“Why,”  I laughed,  “you  forget  that  we’re 

in  act  second.” 

“ How  charmingly  the  plot  unravels,  Becky ! ” 

Of  course  I shrugged  my  shoulders. 


the  button-hole  bouquet. 
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TV)NT  say  things  are  trifles  till  you  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  Have  you  ever 
looked  hack  on  your  life  and  been  astonished 
to  see  that  some  little  thing  has  been  the  means 
of  changing  the  whole  course  of  it  ? I can  tell 
you  a little  story  of  the  fact  of  a cat  running 
across  the  yard  with  a chicken  in  her  month 
causing  a deal  of  suffering  to  two  yonng  people 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chicken's  feelings.  If 
yon  will  listen  111  relate  it. 
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Nell  Manning  was  a bright,  loving  body,  the 
daughter  of  a worthy  old  couple  who  were  44  un- 
cle” and  44  aunt”  to  the  whole  neighborhood ; 
she  had  a warm,  sympathizing  heart,  that  caused 
her  to  feel  a deep  interest  in  her  friends’  love 
affairs,  though  as  yet  she  was  heart-whole  her- 
self, and  seemed  likely  to  remain  so.  One  of 
her  dearest  friends  was  little  Maggie  Brown 
(the  heroine  of  my  story),  a shy  little  shrink- 
ing thing  with  two  lovers,  both  fipe  young  fel- 
lows. One  was  Tom  Harding,  for  whom  she 
only  cared  in  a sisterly  sort  of  way,  and  treated 
tenderly  because  she  was  sorry  she  didn’t  care 
more  for  him.  The  other,  Fred  Bailey,  was 
the  joy  of  her  heart ; bat  she  was  too  shy  to 
give  him  more  than  the  briefest  glimpses  of  her 
feelings,  so  that  poor  Fred  was  in  a more  un- 
certain state  than  Tom,  who  did  hope  a little, 
and  even  more  than  a little. 

It  was  Nell's  birthday?  and  Nell  was  going 
to  give  a party ; not  a city  party  by  any  means, 
but  a little  country  gathering.  Of  course  Tom 
and  Fred  were  invited.  Maggie  spent  the  day 
with  Nell,  helping  her  to  frost  the  cakes  and 
finish  up  varions  little  matters  of  the  sort ; and 
then  the  two  went  into  the  gay  old-fashioned 
garden,  where  bright  flowers  abounded,  and 
gathered  their  aprons  full  for  the  adornment 
of  the  tea-table.  Maggie  had  hut  little  skill 
in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  though  very  fond 
of  them,  while  Nell's  quick  fingers  could  group 
them  charmingly ; so  when  they  came  into  the 
cool  sitting-room  Maggie  ponred  her  gather- 
ings on  a large  waiter  by  Nell's  side,  and  looked 
abont  for  a resting-place.  Now  the  room  had 
hut  two  really  comfortable  seats  in  it.  One 
was  the  roomy  sofa  where  Nell  was  seated  with 
the  waiter  of  flowers  by  her ; so  that  place  was 
pretty  well  taken  up,  for  Nell  was  a fine*  speci- 
men of  a young  woman;  and  the  other  was 
Aunt  Peggy's  easy-chair,  styled  “Sleepy  Hol- 
low,” which  stood  by  a window.  It  was  Aunt 
Peggy’s  usnal  custom  to  sit  therein  and  gaze 
out,  occasionally  staking  into  such  deep  thought 
that  her  eyes  were  quite  tightly  shut  during  the 
meditation : hut  now  the  chair  was  vacant. 

“Mother  has  gone  out  about  something,” 
said  Nell;  44 sit  down  in  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
rest  a while,  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  this  evening” 

— a piece  of  advice  that  Maggie  took  forth- 
with. 

Nell  went  on  with  a stream  of  conversation 
that  was  entirely  on  her  own  side,  and  in  the 
midst  of  other  matters  gave  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion: 

44  You  see  I am  going  to  put  a little  bouquet 
on  each  lady’s  plate — isn't  that  a pretty  idea? 

I saw  it  in  a book — bat  I am  going  to  make 
yonrs  different  from  the  rest.  I know  some- 
body that  you  know  that  likes  to  wear  a knot 
of  flowers  in  his  coat  button-hole,  60  in  the 
centre  of  your  bouquet  you  will  find  a few  moss- 
rose  buds  fastened  by  themselves,  and  arranged 
so  that  you  can  draw  them  out  without  pulling 
the  rest  to  pieces — that’s  a real  cute  thought 
of  mine,  and  I'm  proud  of  it.  Now  be  sore  to 
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give  it  to  him.  I shall  tell  him  to  expect  it, 
don’t  you  disappoint  Mr.  F.  B.” 

And  then  she  talked  away  abont  something 
else. 

Alas ! Maggie  had  not  heard.  A little  tired 
and  rather  heated,  Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  cool 
room  were  too  mnch  for  her ; she  sank  into  a 
brief  slumber.  Her  nap  was  a short  one,  but 
quite  long  enough  to  do  the  mischief.  She 
didn’t  hear  a^word  about  the  bouquet.  Now 
comes  in  my  proof  of  tribes. 

Had  Aunt  Peggy  been  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Maggie  would  have  staid  out,  and  she  could  not 
have  sunk  into  forgetfulness  in  any  of  the  other 
chairs.  But  what  took  Aunt  Peggy  out  of  that 
bewitching  nook  ? The  cat  running  across  the 
yard  with  a chicken  in  her  mouth.  Young 
chickens  had  of  late  disappeared  mysteriously. 
The  cook  accused  the  cat,  but  Aunt  Peggy  said 
puss  should  not  be  convicted  on  any  thing  but 
the  most  direct  proof ; she  turned  up  her  nose 
at  circumstantial  evidence;  but  here  was  a 
proof  the  most  conclusive.  Aunt  Peggy’s  eyes 
were  good,  and  she  was  sure  that  she  beheld 
the  perfidious  cat  with  a little  yellow  ball  of  a 
chicken  partly  out  of  her  mouth ; besides,  there 
was  “ Old  Speckle”  herself  charging  after  the 
enemy  with  her  feathers  ruffled  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  followed  by  her  piping  bnood  scream- 
ing at  her  heels.  Out  trotted  Aunt  Peggy  to 
condemn  the  offender,  and  so  Sleepy  Hollow 
was  empty,  and  Maggie  sat  innt  and  slumbered, 
and  finally  came  to  prolonged  sorrow  of  heart 
because  of  this  chain  of  circumstances. 

One  might  well  fear  to  step  at  all  were  it  not 
for  the  watchful,  loving  Lord  above,  who  turns 
troubles  to  our  good ; for,  after  all,  Maggie’s  sor- 
row developed  her  character  and  made  her  more 
than  she  would  have  been  had  her  life  been 
without  a cloud. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  behold  Nell  and  Mag- 
gie, lovely  in  their  fresh  muslins,  receiving  and 
entertaining  the  guests,  among  whom  flourished 
Tom  and  Fred.  Just  before  going  in  to  tea  Nell 
managed  to  draw  the  latter  aside,  and  told  him 
of  the  button-hole  bouquet  of  moss-rose  buds, 
which  made  the  young  man  glow  with  delight, 
and  give  Nell  a look  of  rapture  that  did  not 
make  her  stout  little  heart  flutter  a bit,  because 
she  knew  that  he  saw  nothing  but  Maggie’s  face 
in  the  midst  of  moss-roses,  though  at  that  mo- 
ment Miss  Maggie  was  on  the  piazza  with  some 
young  ladies  and  Doctor  Blythe,  who  afterward 
made  her  more  trouble  than  either  she  or  he 
thought  of.  Doctor  Blythe  was  a dapper  little 
body,  full  of  fun,  and  rather  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  never  losing  the  least  opportunity  in  that 
way. 

At  the  proper  hour  the  party  filed  into  the 
tea-room,  where  Aunt  Peggy  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  beaming  smiles  of  welcome  on  all, 
and  flanked  by  two  stout  domestics,  who  were 
all  readiness  to  hand  about  delicious  cups  of 
tea  and  coffee,  ana  the  more  substantial  parts 
of  the  entertainment.  Nell  saw  her  guests  well 
disposed  of,  and  managed  to  have  Tom  at  a 


good  distance  from  Maggie,  who  had  been  es- 
corted in  by  Fred.  Much  laughing  and  talking 
prevailed ; if  there  was  not  much  wit,  there  was 
plenty  that  passed  for  it,  and  that  answered  all 
purposes.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  some  one  called 
out  to  Fred, 

“Why,  Fred!  I heard  this  afternoon  that 
there  was  an  idea  of  your  going  to  China  for 
several  years,  and  that  yon  were  to  start  at 
once.  Is  that  true  ?” 

Maggie’s  heart  gave  a great  thump,  and  she 
listened  breathlessly  for  the  answer. 

“My  uncle  does  wish  me  to  go.  I had  a 
letter  from  him  to-day,  and  am  to  decide  by 
Monday.  If  I go,  I must  start  for  New  York 
then  and  sail  on  Wednesday ; but  I’ve  not  quite 
decided  yet.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Aunt  Peggy;  “that  is 
short  notice ; to  get  the  news  on  Saturday  and 
have  to  say  yes  or  no  by  the  next  Monday.  The 
young  folks  will  miss  you  a deal  if  you  go,  and 
so  will  the  old  folks  too.” 

Here  arose  a general  chorus  protesting  that 
he  must  not  go,  they  could  not  spare  him — all 
joining,  with  the  exception  of  Maggie,  who 
couldn’t  speak,  and  Tom,  who  wouldn’t;  for 
Tom,  with  all  his  hopes,  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
\that,  although  he  would  miss  Fred  quite  as 
much  as  the  rest,  it  would  be  in  a totally  dif- 
ferent manner;  therefore  he  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  for  Fred  to  improve  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  gain  some  information  in  re- 
gard to  China  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  midst  of  the  talking  Fred  man- 
aged  to  say,  in  an  under-tone*  to  Maggie, 

“ Somebody  else  will  decide  for  me.  If  I 
get  the  button -hole  bouquet,  I’ll  understand 
that  means  stay . Don’t  you  think  I ought  to 
have  it,  when  it  was  made  on  purpose  for 
me?” 

All  which  was  Greek  to  poor  Maggie ; and 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask  an  explanation,  for  her 
breath  was  coming  and  going  in  such  a flutter- 
ing way  that  she  knew  she  would  not  be  able 
to  control  her  voice.  So  she  sat  mute,  while 
many  of  the  others  were  eagerly  talking  to 
Fred ; and  Tom,  regarding  her  from  a distance, 
was  sure  she  would  have  preferred  having  ftim 
by  her — Tom  being  possessed  of  a good  share 
of  self-conceit. 

When  tea  was  over  they  flocked  back  to  the 
parlor,  where  dancing  soon  commenced.  But 
things  did  not  go  well  with  the  unfortunate 
lovers.  Fred  had  jealousy  and  obstinacy  toler- 
ably well  developed  on  his  handsome  head  ; and 
these  undesirable  bumps  just  at  this  time  rather 
ruled  over  the  other  bumps;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  determined  that  he  would 
say  no  more  till  Maggie  made  a move  and  gave 
him  the  flowers,  or  told  him  she  would ; while 
she — poor  little  dear — would  gladly  have  grati- 
fied him  had  she  known  at  all  what  he  wanted ; 
but  she  was  far  too  dmid  to  ask  him.  Then 
Tom  took  possession  of  her,  and  a silly  little 
flirt  got  hold  of  Fred — a girl  he  didn’t  care  a 
fig  for ; and  the  two  (Fred  and  Maggie)  were 
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about  as  miserable  as  an y other  two  would  have 
been*  under  like  circumstances. 

* At  the  close  of  the  evening  Maggie  stood  near 
a window  with  a young  friend,  a delicate  girl, 
who  looked  with  admiring  eyes  on  the  bouquet 
Maggie  held  in  her  listless  hand,  and  exclaim- 
ed: 

44  Oh,  what  lovely  moss-roses !" 

44  Would  you  like  them,  dwr?"  said  Maggie. 
44 Take  them  home  with  you.” 

Poor  child  ! she  was  sick  of  the  flowers  and 
all  else.  The  young  girl  took  them  with  de- 
light ; and  her  brother  who  was  standing  by,  tall 
Ned  Stone,  said,  44  111  put  them  in  the  buggy 
for  you  while  you  get  ready,  Mary.”  So  Mary 
handed  them  over,  and  Ned  bore  them  care- 
fully away,  for  he  was  a jewel  of  a brother,  and 
his  delicate  sister  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Now  Doctor  Blythe  was  out  on  the  piazza 
cooling  himself  after  a rather  vigorous  Virginia 
reel.  In  the  clear  moonlight  he  saw  Ned  de- 
posit the  flowers  in  a basket  in  the  back  of  the 
buggy,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  house. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Doctor  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  practical  jokes ; so  he 
quickly  made  up  a bouquet  of  grass  and  clover- 
heads,  which  he  popped  into  the  basket  in  place 
of  Maggie's  flowers,  depositing  those  in  his 
snlky,  which  he  had  with  him  on  account  of 
having  a patient  to  visit  after  the  party.  Great 
was  the  wonderment  of  Mary  and  Ned  when, 
on  reaching  home,  the  substitute  was  examined. 

Maggie  and  Fred  parted  without  any  expla- 
nation ; but  each  was  consoled  by  a secret  hope 
that  the  morrow  would  rectify  all  mistakes. 
Fred  arose  the  next  day  in  a better  state  of 
mind.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his  feelings  of  the 
night  before,  and  determined  to  seek  Maggie 
and  tell  her  all  his  hopes  and  fears.  Yes,  he 
would  sit  by  her  in  the  choir  where  she  sang  so 
sweetly,  and  then  afterward  would  walk  home 
with  her ; and  then,  then , speak  directly  to  the 
point.  So  he  dressed  with  great  care  and  start- 
ed for  the  church.  The  sky  was  bright  and 
cloudless,  and  the  sweet  influences  of  nature, 
together  with  those  of  the  holy  day,  softened 
and  quieted  the  young  man’s  heart ; he  thought 
of  what  his  life  would  be  could  he  gain  his  Mag- 
gie, and  how  good  and  gentle  she  was,  how 
tender  and  winning.  He  carried  his  thoughts 
of  her  into  the  church — in  which  he  made  a 
mistake,  for  they  should  have  been  raised  to 
more  heavenly  objects.  But  he  did  as  we  are 
all  too  apt  to  do.  Ascending  the  choir  stairs 
he  reflected,  44  Yes,  indeed,  I might  have  known 
she  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  give  me 
the  flowers,  my  timid  little  Maggie.” 

By  this  time  he  was  just  entering  the  choir, 
and  raising  his  eyes  beheld  Maggie  seated  with 
her  back  to  him,  and  apparently  listening  to 
something  Tom  Harding  was  saying  to  her, 
Tom  bending  tenderly  over  her  to  do  it.  Fred 
gazed  at  the  pair,  jealousy  beginning  to  awake. 
While  he  did  so  Tom  straightened  himself,  and 
was  transfixed  by  seeing  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat  the  cluster  of  moss-rose  buds. 


There  was  no  mistaking  them.  *He  not  only 
recognized  them,  but  besides  that,  Nell  was  the 
only  one  in  the  village  who  had  them,  and  she 
had  told  him  that  she  cut  all  she  had  for 
Maggie’s  bouquet.  These  thoughts  passed  like 
lightning  through  his  mind,  and  brought  such 
certain  conviction  with  them  that  he  instantly 
turned,  and  descending  the  stairs  made  at  once 
for  his  own  abode,  where  he  remained  the  rest 
of  the  morning,  tortured  by  disappointed  love 
and  raging  jealousy. 

Now,  the  offer  of  his  uncle  was  considered 
with  far  different  feelings.  He  looked  on  it  as 
a means  of  escape,  and  decided  to  accept  it. 
Having  no  relative  but  his  uncle,  a rather  cold 
person,  of  whom  he  had  seen  but  little,  he  had 
no  family  ties  to  prevent  his  leaving  his  country 
even  so  unexpectedly.  Before,  he  could  not 
bear  to  leave  the  place  where  Maggie  dwelt ; 
now,  to  remain  was  wretchedness ; so  his  reso- 
lution was  taken. 

But  how  did  Tom  get  the  flowers  ? Of  course 
Maggie  could  not  have  given  them  to  him  even 
if  she  had  been  willing  to  do  so.  Doctor 
Blythe  returned  home  after  his  professional 
visit,  and,  sleepy  as  he  was,  did  not  forget  to 
put  the  flowers  in  water.  Then  he  slept  as  a 
healthy  country  physician  of  good  nerves  can 
sleep.  He  lived  in  a boarding-house,  and  one 
of  his  fellow-boarders  was  in  the  habit  of  stray- 
ing into  his  room  at  all  times,  the  Doctor  never 
locking  his  door,  because  on  one  occasion  when 
he  did  so  they  had  to  nearly  batter  it  down  be- 
fore he  could  be  awakened  to  attend  a case 
that  demanded  immediate  attention.  Ac- 
cordingly this  young  person,  Jim  Masters, 
“dropped  in”  on  this  eventful  morning.  As 
the  Doctor  slumbered  profoundly  Jim  had  to 
look  out  for  his  own  amusement.  He  mean- 
dered around  the  room  and  soon  espied  the 
bouquet.  The  Doctor  not  being  given  to  those 
things,  Jim's  attention  was  aroused ; he  exax%- 
ined  it,  and  the  flowers  around  the  moss-roses 
being  slightly  withered,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
bouquet  within  a bouquet.  Nobody  ever  stood 
on  ceremony  with  the  Doctor,  and  Jim  least  of 
all ; so  he  had  no  hesitation  about  drawing  out 
the  little  bouquet.  It  was  still  fresh,  Nell  hav- 
ing wrapped  a bit  of  wet  moss  around  the  stems. 
Then  Jim  drew  the  other  flowers  together  to 
conceal  the  gap,  and  after  that  coolly  walked 
off  with  the  button-hole  bouquet.  Just  as  he 
left  the  house  he  encountered  Tom  Harding. 
Tom  looked  so  jaunty,  and  the  moss-roses 
seemed  such  a fitting  ornament  for  his  button- 
hole, that  Jim,  in  a sudden  fit  of  generosity, 
offered  them ; besides  that,  he  didn't  care  to 
keep  them.  Tom  stuck  them  in  his  button- 
hole, and  shortly  after  entered  the  choir,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Maggie 
when  Fred  saw  him,  the  service  not  having  yet 
commenced. 

n. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  afternoon  following, 
and  Nell,  who  had  been  whipped  off  on  Sunday 
morning  immediately  after  church  by  a burly 
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young  farmer,  who  had  come  in  anxious  haste 
for  her,  because  his  delicate  little  wife  wanted 
sadly  to  see  “Cousin  Nell,”  and  be  benefited 
by  her  soothing  powers,  had  just  returned,  leav- 
ing the  farmer  and  his  wife  much  the  better  for 
her  visit.  And  now,  after  brushing  her  curls  and 
otherwise  touching  herself  up,  she  was  seated 
at  the  tea-table  and  opening  her  small  budget 
of  news  for  the  entertainment  of  her  father  and 
mother,  who  listened  with  much  interest.  Hav- 
ing finished  the  budget  Miss  Nell  laid  in  a fresh 
supply  of  bread  and  butter  and  radishes,  and 
said : 

44  Well,  mother,  any  news  to  tell  me  ?” 

‘‘Only  one  thing,”  returned  Aunt  Peggy; 
44  but  that’s  enough.  Fred  Bailey  has  gone  to 
China.” 

Nell  was  just  in  the  act  of  lifting  a radish 
to  her  mouth,  and  remained  transfixed  and 
speechless  in  that  attitude  so  long  that  Uncle 
Peter  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  regard- 
ed her  anxiously. 

44 What!”  cried  Nell,  at  last,  putting  down 
the  radish.  “ To  China ! Ob,  mother,  don’t 
tell  me  that!”  For  visions  of  poor  Maggie 
passed  before  her.  U ncle  Peter  shook  his  head 
and  nearly  groaned  aloud. 

. 44  Yes,”  said  Aunt  Peggy,  “gone  for  good 

and  all.  He  came  up  Sunday  night  and  asked 
for  you,  and  seemed  sorry  enough  when  I told 
him  where  you  were ; and  he  said  if  it  wasn't 
so  far  he’d  go  to  see  you,  but  it  would  make  it 
too  late.  He  looked  dreadful  cast  down,  and 
not  like  himself  at  all.  He  bid  me  and  your 
father  good-by,  and  thanked  us  for  the  pleasant 
times  he’d  had  here.” 

At  this  point  Aunt  Peggy  had  a little  choke 
in  her  voice,  while  Uncle  Peter  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  give  a faint  groan,  with 
his  eyes  still  fastened  on  Nell. 

“And  he  left  good-by. for  you  and  all  the 
girls,”  continued  Aunt  Peggy;  44 he  said  he 
had  no  time  to  go  round  among  them.  The 
next  morning  I saw  him  go  off  in  the  stage. 
He  was  as  white  as  the  wall.  He  put  out  his 
head  as  he  passed,  and  just  gave  one  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  then  sunk  back  as  though  he 
couldn’t  look  a minute  longer.'’ 

Nell’s  appetite  was  gone.  After  a moment 
she  rose  from  the  table,  and  briefly  saying,  44 1 
am  going  to  run  over  to  Maggie’s,  mother,” 
disappeared. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  Uncle  Peter 
exclaimed,  with  a mournful  shake  of  the  head, 
44  My  poor  Nell ! my  poor  little  Nelly !” 

Aunt  Peggy  surveyed  him  with  surprise. 
44  Why,  what  in  all  this  world  has  taken  the 
man  ? Why,  father,  it  can’t  be  that  you  think 
Nell  cares  for  Fred  Bailey  more  than  a friend ! 
You  can  put  that  out  of  your  mind,  and  don’t 
go  worrying  yourself  for  nothing.”  Then,  in  a 
lower  tone, 4 4 Nell!  What  bats  men  are,  after 
all!” 

Uncle  Peter,  having  unbounded  faith  in  Aunt 
Peggy’s  wisdom  and  truthfulness,  was  much 
consoled,  and  applied  himself  with  relish  to  his 


supper,  attending  to  his  share  of  it  and  Nell’s 
too.  ♦ 

Meanwhile  Nell  made  her  way  to  her  frien^ 
Her  heart  sank  as  she  approached  the  house. 
She  expected  to  find  Maggie  pale,  drooping, 
heart-stricken ; but  as  she  stepped  on  the  broad 
piazza  to  her  amazement  she  heard  a burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  Maggie’s  clear  notes  rang 
out.  With  wonder  she  entered  the  room,  and 
found  her,  with  half  a dozen  girls  around  her, 
listening  to  some  joke  of  Tom  Harding’s,  who 
sat  near  her,  she,  with  bright  eyes  and  brilliant 
color,  laughing  merrily  with  the  rest.  Nell  had 
nothing  lea  to  do  but  join  the  circle,  all  receiv- 
ing her  with  a hearty  welcome.  The  evening 
passed  on,  Nell  vainly  trying  to  exchange  a 
word  apart  with  Maggie.  The  more  she  watch- 
ed her  the  more  uneasy  she  felt.  The  faithful 
friend  could  look  more  deeply  into  that  tender 
soul  than  the  others  could,  and  she  was  not  sat- 
isfied. 

44  Maggie,”  she  whispered  at  last,  “ will  yon 
come  over  and  stay  all  night  with  me,  or  shall 
I stay  here  ?” 

Maggie  gave  one  glance,  saw  the  determina- 
tion written  in  Nell’s  face,  and  yielded.  “1 
will  go  with  you,”  she  replied,  faintly. 

After  the  others  departed,  and  Maggie  and 
Nell  were  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  the 
latter,  Maggie  walked  so  fast  and  asked  so 
many  questions  relative  to  Nell’s  visit  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  aught  else. 

When  they  reached  the  house  Maggie  kissed 
Aunt  Peggy  in  a laughing  way,  telling  her  one 
of  Tom’s  jokes,  and  then  ran  up  to  Nell’s  room ; 
but  when  Nell  went  up,  ten  minutes  later,  she 
found  a despairing  figure  kneeling  by  the  low 
window,  the  head  resting  on  the  arms.  As 
Nell  approached  Maggie  raised  her  head.  Oh, 
such  a pale,  wan  face  she  showed — the  color 
gone,  the  light  quenched ! Nell  said  not  one 
word ; she  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  by  her,  and 
gathered  her  to  her  warm  bosom.  Then  the 
bitter  grief  burst  forth,  not  in  wild  cries,  but  in 
heavy  sobs  and  tears  like  rain,  till  at  last  she  lay 
quiet  and  exhausted  in  Nell’s  loving  arms.  Then 
Nell's  voice  gently  broke  tbe  silence : 

“Maggie!  I know  he  loves  you  dearly.  Why 
did  you  let  him  go  ?” 

Trembling,  creeping  closer  to  Nell’s  bosom, 
she  replied:  44  Oh,  Nell!  I too  thought  he  loved 
me ! But  if  he  did,  why  did  he  leave  me  so  ? 
He  never  said  a word — no,  not  a word.” 

Nell  started  in  surprise.  4 4 There  must  be 
a misunderstanding,”  said  she.  44  Think,  Mag- 
gie, and  try  to  tell  me  all — what  did  he  say  on 
Sunday?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Maggie.  “I  never  saw 
him,  though  I heard  some  one  say  he  went  up 
the  choir  stairs  just  before  service  began ; but 
be  was  not  there.” 

44 Tell  me  what  happened  in  the  evening,” 
said  Nell ; 44 he  took  yon  in  to  tea.” 

44  Yes,  but  after  that  we  were  not  together  at 
all ; and  before  we  left  the  tea-table  he  seemed 
different ; and  all  he  said  to  me  about  going  to 
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China  was  something  at  the  table  about  another 
deciding  for  him ; if  he  got  the  button-hole  bou- 
quet, he  said,  it  would  mean  stay ; bat  I didn't 
know  what  he  meant." 

“ But  you  gave  it  to  him,"  cried  Nell,  pushing 
Maggie  back  to  look  at  her  eagerly. 

44  Gave  him  what  ?"  asked  Maggie,  trembling 
and  trying  to  draw  nearer. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed  Nell, 
44  that  you  never  gave  him  the  moss-rose  bou- 
quet I made,  and  told  you  how  to  draw  out? 
I told  him  you  would  give  it  to  him,  and  that 
I * it  was  made  for  him.” 

Maggie  uttered  a sharp  cry,  and  both  started 
to  their  feet ; she  looked  wildly  at  Nell. 

“Tell  me,”  she  gasped.  44 1 knew  nothing 
of  this.” 

Then  Nell  told  her,  told  her  with  a sinking 
heart,  for  she  guessed  that  Maggie  had  slum- 
bered, and  that  her  well-meant  act  had  caused 
much  sorrow  to  two  hearts.  When  she  fin- 
ished Maggie  wrong  her  hands. 

44 1 knew  nothing  of  it,”  she  moaned.  44  Oh, 
my  love ! You  did  care  for  me,  and  thought  my 
heart  was  cold  to  yon,  so  you  have  left  me  and 
gone  on  your  weary  way  alone.  Oh,  my  love ! 
my  love ! And  I know  it  all  too  late,  too  late.” 

* She  sank  by  the  window  and  gazed  with 
straining  eyes  toward  the  distant  horizon,  as 
thongh  the  soft,  moon-lighted  clonds  she  saw 
there  were  the  white  sails  of  the  ship  bearing 
away  her  lover. 

44 He  is  gone !”  she  said,  in  tones  of  ntter  de- 
spair, and  stretched  out  her  yurms  toward  the 
clouds. 

44  It  is  not  too  late,”  cried  Nell,  impetuously, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room ; 44  it  is  not  too 
late.  I will  write  to  him,  and  he  will  come 
back  in  the  next  ship.” 

44 No,”  murmured  Maggie,  faintly.  44 No, 
Nell,  that  I will  never  consent  to.  He  may 
have  had  other  reasons  to  keep  him  silent.  He 
could  have  spoken  again  on  Sunday  had  he 
chosen” — for  poor  Maggie  had  never  noticed 
die  flowers  in  Tom’s  bntton-hole. 

> And  to  this  determination  did  she  adhere. 

Nell  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  firmness  in 
that  gentle  spirit ; but  so  weak  and  trembling 
was  she  that  Nell  in  alarm  undressed  her  and 
laid  her  in  the  bed  as  one  would  do  with  a child. 
Still,  before  she  l$id  her  sorrowing  head  upon 
the  pillow  she  made  Nell  promise  that  she  wonld 
not  write. 

HL 

Hie  months  rolled  on — slowly  to  poor  Mag- 
gie, who  hid  her  secret  so  well  that  none  guessed 
it;  slowly  to  other  sad  hearts,  but  quickly  to 
b*ppY  lovers  and  bright  sonls.  Another  sum- 
mer bloomed,  and  the  earth  again  bronght  forth 
her  beauties.  To  Maggie  every  opening  flower 

fg&re  a fresh  pang,  thongh  each  pang  was  a hid- 
den one.  Her  character  developed  more  and 
; her  secret  sorrow  added  to  her  pure  and 
dehcate  nature  the  very  things  it  needed. 

It  was  a lovely  afternoon  in  Jane.  Nell  was 
fa  the  parlor,  half  dozing  over  some  fine  stitch- 


ing, when  a step  on  the  piazza  roused  her,  and 
the  next  moment  plump  little  Doctor  Blythe 
trotted  in.  He  dropped  into  an  easy-chair  and 
said,  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction, 44  Pleasant  room 
this.” 

Nell  continued  to  stitch  and  almost  doze ; the 
Doctor  meditated,  and  did  it  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  open  window ; his  gaze  absently  fell  on 
the  corner  of  the  piazza,  but  after  a moment  his 
look  brightened,  and  showed  that  he  noticed  the 
spot.  An  amnsed  twinkle  beamed  in  his  eye, 
and  in  an  instant  more  he  chuckled.  Nell 
looked  up  inquiringly,  glanced  at  the  cliuckler, 
and  then  out  of  the  window.  The  Doctor  ex- 
plained : 

4AI  was  thinking  of  a little  joke  of  mine.” 

44 What  was  it?”  asked  Nell,  in  a rather 
drowsy  tone. 

The  Doctor,  in  an  animated  voice,  related 
the  little  story  of  his  standing  on  the  piazza  one 
night  the  previous  summer,  when  Ned  Stone 
put  a bouquet  in  his  buggy,  and  how  he  (the 
Doctor)  forthwith  changed  the  flower  bouquet 
for  one  of  grasses. 

Nell  listened  with  indifference.  Maggie  had 
never  mentioned  what  she  did  with  the  bouquet, 
and  Nell  took  it  for  granted  that  she  kept  it. 

The  Doctor  continued:  “The  whole  thing 
was  a good  joke — those  flowers  went  through 
so  many  hands ; I wonder  I never  told  you  of 
it,  but  I had  some  busy  cases  about  that  time, 
and  it  went  out  of  my  mind.  I don't  know 
where  Ned  Stone  got  the  flowers;  but  I stole 
them  from  him,  took  them  home,  and  Jim 
Masters  stole  the  middle  out.” 

Nell  pricked  up  her  ears.  44 The  middle!" 
said  she. 

44  Yes,”  replied  the  Doctor ; 44 he  told  me  of 
it  afterward ; said  the  middle  came  out — was 
made  up  separate  from  the  rest.  He  took  off  the 
middle  and  gave  it  to  Tom  Harding  to  stick  in 
his  coat — so  you  see  Ned  Stone  had  the  flowers, 
one  ; I,  two ; Jim,  three ; and  Tom,  four — four 
pairs  of  hands  they  passed  through, ” added  the 
Doctor,  triumphantly. 

Nell  sat  breathless,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
down  and  stitched  on  while  saying,  carelessly, 
44  What  kind  of  flowers  were  they,  Doctor?" 

44  Let  me  see,”  said  the  Doctor,  reflectively. 
44  Tea-roses  ? — no ; lilies  of  the  valley? — no.  I 
have  it  I Moss-roses ! I remember  Jim  said 
there  was  moss  round  the  roses  and  moss  round 
the  stems,  for  it  se^ns  there  was  some  moss 
wrapped  around  the  stems.  I thought  it  a 
good  idea." 

Nell  made  no  reply ; she  understood  that  in 
some  way  Fred  had  seen  Tom  with  the  unlucky 
flowers  in  his  coat,  and  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Maggie  had  given  them.  After  a moment 
she  said,  in  a sprightly  tone,  44  Doctor,  do  you 
like  waffles  ?”  You  may  be  sure  that  the  Doc- 
tor did.  44  And  peach  marmalade  ?"  continued 
Nell.  The  Doctor's  eyes  twinkled — he  had  a 
weakness  for  peach  marmalade,  and  Nell  knew’ 
it;  he  cast  a speaking  glance  upon  her.  “Don't 
I ?”  he  murmured.  (Annt  Peggy’s  marmalade 
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was  known  far  and  wide.)  “ Then  stay  to  tea,” 
said  the  beguiling  Nell,  “and  yon  shall  have 
both.” 

The  Doctor  settled  himself  still  more  com- 
fortably in  his  chair,  and  said  he  would.  Nell 
went  off  to  give  directions,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes returned.  She  seated  herself  near  the 
Doctor  and  commenced  a desultory  converse 
tion,  that  after  a time  worked  round  to  Fred 
Bailey — how  pleasant  he  was,  and  so  forth. 

“Have  you  ever  written  to  him,  Doctor?” 
asked  Nell. 

“ No,”  replied *he ; “ never  thought  of  it,  and 
don’t  know  his  direction  either.  Yon  know  he 
wrote  once  to  old  Mrs.  Johnson  where  he  board- 
ed— the  old  soul  was  very  fond  of  him — to  tell 
her  that  he  had  arrived ; but  he  gave  no  direc- 
tion.” 

“You  ought  to  write,”  said  Nell;  “he’d  be 
delighted  to  hear,  I know ; and  you  could  direct 
the  letter  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  in  New  York, 
who  would  send  it  to  him.” 

“Dare  say  he  would,”  replied  the  Doctor. 
“I  will  write  some  day.  Fred  was  a right 
good  fellow.” 

* I’ll  not  stop  to  relate  the  whole  conversation. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Nell,  who  was  really 
not  a manosuvrer,  did  descend  to  that ; and  so 
blindfolded  and  led  the  worthy  little  Doctor 
that  the  result  was  he  wrote  a long  letter  to 
Fred,  telling  him  the  village  news — Nell  sitting 
by  him  while  he  did  it.  Among  other  items  he 
told  him  Tom  Harding  was  engaged  to  Sally 
Mason  (the  same  little  flirt  who  took  possession 
of  Fred  that  unhappy  night),  and  finally  wound 
up  by  relating  the  joke  of  liis  carrying  off  the 
bouquet,  and  how  it  afterward  passed  into  Tom 
Harding’s  hands.  The  Doctor  never  for  a mo- 
ment suspected  that  he  did  not  write  that  letter 
entirely  by  himself  and  quite  of  his  own  accord. 
On  the  contrary,  he  plumed  himself  on  the  whole 
affair,  and  chuckled  as  he  thought  how  Fred 
would  laugh  over  the  joke. 

The  letter  went ; but  it  had  a long  journey 
before  it  reached  its  destination.  Through 
some  mistake  it  wandered  far  and  wide;  the 
months  rolled  on.  .Nell  never  told  Maggie  of 
the  Doctor’s  letter ; she  feared  to  awaken  false 
hopes.  Another  summer  bloomed,  and  Nell 
thought  that  Fred  had  ceased  to  love.  She  and 
Maggie  never  spoke  of  him  when  together ; in 
fact,  they  had  rarely  done  so  even  in  the  first 
few  months  after  his  dejkirturc.  Nell’s  only 
consolation  was  that  Maggie  was  not  in  the  least 
compromised  by  the  letter,  as  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  in  it. 

Again  June  brought  the  summer  beauties  on 
the  earth.  Aunt  Peggy’s  old  garden  flourished, 
and  sweet  were  its  treasures.  Down  one  of  the 
long  walks  stood  the  moss-rose  bush,  covered 
with  its  lovely  flowers,  and  before  it  late  one 
afternoon  was  Maggie.  Why  did  she  come  ? 
Some  magnetic  attraction  must  have  drawn 
her,  for  she  always  avoided  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den. The  sight  of  a moss-rose  sent  6uch  a keen 
pain  to  her  heart,  even  now,  that  she  sickened 


— t 

when  she  beheld  one;  but  to-day  ,she  had 
sought  them.  Slowly  she  approached  the 
bush,  and  gazing  on  it,  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  while  two  heavy  tears  fell  down  her 
cheeks.  She  started,  and  recovering  herself 
bent  over  a cluster  of  buds  and  plucked  them ; 
with  drooping  head  she  looked  on  them.  What 
sad,  sad  memories  they  recalled!  and  yet  the 
pain  was  sweet,  sweeter  far  than  forgetfulness. 

But  while  she  Blood  thus  a step  on  the  wind- 
ing gravel-walk  near  her  made  her  start ; she 
listened,  breathless  and  deathly  pale : surely 
she  knew  that  step.  In  another  instant  he  ap- 
peared before  her.  Bronzed  as  he  was  she 
knew  him.  Both  stood  speechless,  looking  in 
each  other’s  faces,  while  the  moss-roses  trem- 
bled in  Maggie’s  clasped  hands. 

At  last  Fred  said,  with  a trembling  voice, 
and  drawing  a step  nearer  as  he  spoke : 

“ Will  you  give  me  the  moss-rose  buds  now, 
Maggie?” 

And  Maggie  laid  them  in  his  outstretched 
hand. 


SQUIRE  SUFFOLK’S  SUBSCRIPTION. 

SQUIRE  SUFFOLK  was  the  richest  man  in 
North  Grafton,  and  gossips  said  the  stin- 
giest. “As  close  as  the  bark  of  a tree,”  they 
described  him,  for  in  a country  place  like  North 
Grafton  a small  fortune  entitles  one  to  rank  with 
the  Rothschilds.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  hope 
that  the  Squire  was  not  so  narrow  as  they  be- 
lieved, since  deponent  saith  that  the  father  of 
lies  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted ; and  the 
Squire,  having  made  his  money  as  a contract- 
or, perhaps  only  carried  his  business  habits  into 
private  life,  and  contracted  his  views  on  charity 
till  contraction  was  no  longer  a virtue.  It  was 
said  that  he  kept  bachelors  hall  because  a wife 
would  be  expensive ; that  he  went  to  bed  at 
twilight  because  kerosene  was  high;  that  he 
wore  his  shabby  clothes  of  an  old  style-old 
even  for  North  Grafton — because  broadcloth 
had  gone  up,  and  tailors  had  a disagreeable  cus- 
tom of  coming  down  upon  one ; and  further- 
more, that  he  had  pawned  his  silver  to  escape 
the  grasp  of  the  assessor. 

How  true  all  this  was  let  Miss  Catherine 
Poore  answer.  Miss  Poore,  who  took  in  sew- 
ing, and  had  made  up  more  than  one  piece  of 
fine  linen  for  the  Squire,  and  who,  during  her 
vacations  and  hours  of  relaxation,  purveyed  for 
the  parish  or  any  needy  body  who  came  in  her 
w ay — one  human  creature  being  quite  as  worthy 
as  another  of  her  aid  and  sympathy. 

One  summer  morning  Miss  Poore  tied  on  her 
straw  bonnet — the  identical  bonnet  she  had 
bought  with  the  money  Squire  Suffolk  had  paid 
her  five  years  ago,  and  which  bonnet  she  had 
sewed  over  with  her  own  blessed  fingers  four 
separate  times,  in  order  to  be  as  near  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  as  respectability  required — so 
one  morning  she  tied  on  this  work  of  art,  and 
taking  her  purse,  as  a necessary  precaution  she 
believed,  bent  her  steps  along  the  blooming 
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country  road  toward  tbe  imposing  mansion  of  “ I’ve  no  objections  to  that,  only  don’t  make 
Squire  Suffolk,  on  charitable  thoughts  intent.  her  too  much  of  a home-body ; a little  neighbor- 

Now  Miss  Poore  was  no  blooming  miss  of  liness  is  good.” 
twenty,  with  dimples  coquetting  with  blushes  “Eh?  They’ll  be  eaten  alive,  those  young 
c m her  cheeks,  and  eyes  running  over  with  love-  fools.  It’s  downright  unchristian  to  send  them 
ly  mirth,  and  the  peach-bloom  of  youth  thrown  out  merely  as  food  for  the  savages.  I won’t 
like  a glamour  over  ail.  She  was  simply  a plain  lend  a hand  to  such  cruelty.  I — ” 
woman  of  forty  or  thereabout,  with  a face  in  no  “Very  well,”  said  crest-fallen  Miss  Poore, 


way  remarkable,  except  for  its  expression  of 
kindliness  and  good-humor;  and  these,  be  it 
said,  are  the  faces  that  best  outlive  youth,  and 
that  catch  at  last  the  reflections  of  the  spirit, 
and  grow  beautiful  in  the  illumination  of  good 
deeds  and  pure  thoughts.  Miss  Poore  was  just 
the  one  to  beg  for  others  and  desire  nothing 
for  herself ; just  the  woman  to  make  a thou- 
sand plans  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  feel 
their  frustration  as  acutely  as  if  they  had  been 
for  ter  own  personal  happiness. 

She  was  shown  into  the  dining-room  at 
Squire  Suffolk’s,  where  she  found  him  daw- 
dling over  a late  breakfast,  which  the  servant 
had  just  brought  in  on  a silver  tray. 

“ You  make  me  ashamed  of  myself,”  said  he, 
reflectively  sugaring  his  coffee  by  the  aid  of 
wrought  silver  tongs  of  an  ancient  design. 

“I’m  sorry.  I hope  to  make  you  pleased 
with  yourself  before  my  visit  is  over.” 

“Then  take  this  seat,  Miss  Poore,  and  drink 
a cop  of  this  Mocha ; it’s  my  own  importation. 
There  isn't  another  such  beverage  in  North 
Grafton,  I’ll  venture  to  say.” 

“Thanks.  I love  Mocha,  but  it  doesn’t  love 
me.” 

“That’s  odd,  very  odd  of  the  Mocha;  unre- 
quited affections,  eh  ?” 

Miss  Poore  laughed,  but  she  was  thinking 
rather  of  a family  in  North  Grafton  who  drank 
cold  water  every  morning  at  breakfast,  only  in- 
dulging themselves  in  the  luxury  of  tea  on  Sun- 
days, in  order  to  keep  in  countenance  the  father, 
who  needed  it  to  assist  him  through  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  day,  and  who  disdained  any 
dainty  which  he  must  enjoy  alone.  This  was 
the  country  pastor,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hasent 
and  family,  who  lived,  or  rather  suffered,  on  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a year,  and  what 
extras  were  to  be  obtained  by  fitting  stupid  boys 
for  college.  She  cleared  her  voice  then,  a little 
nervously,  for  action. 

“Mr.  Suffolk,”  said  she,  “I  have  come  on  a 
matter  of  business,  and  I may  os  well  get  it  over 
at  once  and  leave  you  at  your  breakfast  in  peace.  ” 
Some  dim  idea  of  sewing-work  flashed  through 
his  mind,  while  he  involuntarily  ran  over  the 
items  of  his  wardrobe. 

“ I don’t  see — ” he  began. 

14  Oh,  please  don’t  refuse  till  I tell  you.  With 
the  aid  of  several  charitable  societies  we  are  fit- 
ting out  some  young  clergymen  as  missionaries 
to  the  Feejee— ” 

41  Oh,  the  missionaries  be  hanged  1”  he  inter- 
red, scenting  danger  perhaps  for  others  be- 
sides the  missionaries.  “I  beg  pardon,  Miss 
Poore;  but — the  devil — it  seems  to  me  that 
charity  begins  at  home.” 
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rising  to  leave. 

“No,  it’s  not  very  well — begging  your  pardon 
again.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Now  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  call  was  a worthy  one — that 
is,  if  I believed  in  it,  why — the  fact  is,  I should 
be  as  ready  as  the  next  one.  There’s  your 
minister  now,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hasent — never 
was  a poor  devil  better  named — he  hasn't  a 
cent  to  bless  himself ; his  wife  wears  calico 
in  December;  he  buys  fuel  by  the  barrowful 
— so  my  gardener  tells  me ; he  wears  patches 
into  the  pulpit ; they  live  on  beans  and  oat- 
meal !’  Why  doesn’t  some  one  raise  a subscrip- 
tion there  ? I would  come  down  with  something 
handsome — upon  my  word  I would  !” 

And  here  the  Squire  tossed  off  his  cup  of 
Mocha,  well  satisfied  that  he  had  staved  her 
off  with  his  specious  humanity.  But  Miss  * 
Poore  was  valiant,  and  not  to  he  worsted  in 
the  encounter. 

“Yotf  speak  feelingly,”  she  said;  “it  does 
you  credit,  I am  sure,”  taking  out  her  tablets. 

“ What  a luxury  it  is  to  he  able  to  give  where 
your  heart  dictates  and  your  judgment  approves! 

Acting  upon  your  suggestion,  I will  open  a sub-  * 
scription  for  Mr.  Hasent  at  once,  and  headed  by 
your  name.  I am  certain  it  will  meet  with  great 
success.” 

This  was  a turn  of  affairs  the  Squire  had 
hardly  anticipated. 

“You  won’t  get  a cent,  mark  my  word.” 

“I  shall  make  the  effort,  at  least.  What 
shall  I put  you  down  at?  A great  deal  de- 
pends upon  that,  you  know.” 

“I  should  think  so.  Why,  my  dear  lady, 
you  won’t  get  a sixpence  out  of  these  clod- 
hoppers. Come  now,  I won’t  put  my  name 
down,  hut  I’ll  do  this  for  you : I’ll  agree  to  dou- 
ble all  you  collect.  Now  isn’t  that  handsome? 

— I guess  I’ve  heard  the  last  of  that  story,” 
thought  the  merry  Squire. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Poore.  “Then 
you’ll  see  me  again.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Suf- 
folk.” 

And  she  was  away  through  the  blossoming 
lanes  again  without  a thought  for  any  thing  but 
Mr.  Hasent’s  comfort  and  the  Squire’s  offer. 

“How  very  good  it  was  of  the  Squire!”  she 
said  to  herself ; “he  isn’t  so  mean  as  people  be- 
lieve, after  all,  if  you  only  work  the  right  vein. 
Heigh-ho!  what  a godsend  it  will  he  to  Mr. 

Hasent — a little  ready  money  for  the  necessities 
of  next  winter ; a new  gown  for  little  Belle,  who 
hasn’t  been  at  church  for  weeks ; a jacket  for 
Tom,  who  is  irremediably  out  at  elbow.” 

What  comfort,  what  heart’s  ease  was  laid  up 
in  that  blank  subscription  list  I Oh,  if  the  days 
were  each  a year  long,  and  all  the  farmers' 
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geese  laid  golden  eggs ! What  a pity  it  was 
that  so  many  close-handed  people  lived  in  North 
Grafton ! There  was  Mrs.  Adams  and  Captain 
Jackson ; they  were  both  well-to-do,  but  to  what 
a wretched  extreme  they  carried  economy! 
Well,  but  now  that  she  was  passing  she  might 
as  well  go  in. 

44  Good-morning,  Captain  Jackson.  I'm  rais- 
ing a subscription  for  poor  dear  Mr.  Hasent, 
and  I want  your  name.” 

44  You  want  my  money,  you  mean  ?” 

44  Certainly ; yours,  and  that  of  a good  many 
other  good  people.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
something  to  give  away !” 

44 1 should  think  very  like;  but  I hain’t  got 
a cent  ahead  myself:  never  was  so  poprly  off 
in  my  life.” 

44  Dear  me,  what  a pity !”  sighed  Miss  Poore. 
44  Now  we  all  thought  you  were  forehanded. 
How  surprised  the  neighbors  will  be ! Did  you 
lose  in  that  fire?” 

44  Lose ! I hain’t  lost  any  thing.  What  put 
that  bee  in  your  bonnet  ? I hain’t  got  a cent, 
though,  to  give  to  any  prating  parson — not  I.” 

44  Very  well.  Then  I must  go  and  try  Mrs. 

* Adams.  The  world  has  used  her  well;  per- 
haps she  is  grateful  enough  to  give  her  mite.” 

44  A precious  little  mite  you’ll  get  there. 
Why,  my  dear  woman,  she's  closer  that  a glove 
to  the  hand.  She  wouldn’t  give  a cent  to  save 
her  soul,  provided  she  has  one.  Come,  I'll 
venture  to  double  what  Bhe  gives ; it  won’t  stave 
* a hole  through  my  bulwarks,  I will  be  bound  1” 

44  Good -morning,  then;  perhaps  you’ll  see 
me  again.” 

And  Miss  Poore  was  off  to  Mrs.  Adams’s. 
She  found  that  lady  just  turning  a loaf  of  plum- 
cake  out  of  the  oven. 

44  Done  to  a charm,  isn’t  it  ?”  said  the  satis- 
fied housekeeper.  44  You  know  I took  a pre- 
mium on  bread  last  fall.” 

44  I’m  sure  you  ought  to  have  one  on  cake,  if 
it’s  as  good  as  it  looks.  I wonder  if  Mrs.  Has- 
ent tastes  such  a thing  once  a year?” 

44  Not  oftener,  I guess,”  laughed  Mrs.  Adams. 
44  She’s  too  slack  to  beat  up  the  eggs — catch  her.” 

This  didn't  look  promising,  surely. 

44 She  is  not  well,  you  know;  she’s  an  inva- 
lid. She  has  been  denied  the  greatest  blessing 
God  can  bestow,  of  which  you  and  I seem  to 
have  store.  Isn’t  it  a pity  that  she  should  be 
deprived  of  so  much  besides  ?” 

44  Oh,  but  there  must  be  a screw  loose  some- 
where ; either  they’re  wasteful  or  something.” 

44  Bless  you,  they  haven’t  any  thing  to  waste ; 
they  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Why, 
Mrs.  Hasent  has  worn  that  chocolate  calico  for 
three  years  running.” 

44  Well,  you  know,  invalids  don’t  wear  out 
clothes  as  fast  as  active  bodies  like  me  and 
you.  Miss  Poore.  Now  it’s  my  opinion,  be- 
tween us  two,  that  Mrs.  Hasent  might  sit  up 
and  do  her  house-work  as  well  as  her  neighbors, 
if  she  chose.  Law,  think  of  the  parson  pother- 
ing about  and  cooking  breakfast  1 I’d  like  to  see 
the  morsel  of  bread  I would  eat  of  his  makingl” 


| 44 1 guess  if  you  were  starving  you  wouldn’t 
ask  who  made  it.  I tell  you  it’s  a suffering 
| household.” 

44 1 suppose  all  this  talk  means  that  you  are 
out  begging  for  them  ? Law  sakes ! it’s  as 
much  as  a widow  can  do  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  What  with  ten  tons  of  hay  and  a new 
bam  swept  off  by  fire,  and  a likely  calf  drowned 
in  the  freshet,  I’m  rather  out,  you  see.  Law, 
this  is  the  world,  and  the  other’s  the  country.” 

44  That’s  trqe ; and  we  sha’n’t  any  of  us  reach 
that  country  if  we  aren’t  open-hearted  toward 
one  another.  But  Captain  Jackson,  he  warned 
me  that  I shouldn’t  get  the  widow'*  mite  here. 
He  was  so  morally  certain  that  he  offered  to 
double  whatever  you  gave,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  it  wouldn’t  hurt  him  to  double  nothing — 
quite  in  his  line,  to  be  sure.” 

44  Ha ! ha ! did  he  ? Well  now,  that’s  a^ood 
one ! I never  expected  the  Captain  would  be 
60  generous.  I’d  like  to  twist  a few  coppers 
out  of  the  rusty  old  skinflint.  It  11  make  him 
lose  flesh.  Now  I think  of  it,  I’ve  got  a ten- 
dollar  bill  that  I was  going  to  send  away ; but 
I suppose  the  Hasents  may  as  well  have  it,  and 
then,  too,  Captain  Jackson  ’ll  have  to  fork  over 
a twenty  I” 

44  Thirty  dollars  is  a very  fair  beginning,” 
thought  Miss  Poore.  It  didn’t  seem  exactly 
necessary  for  her  to  quarrel  with  the  motive, 
when  the  action  was  so  acceptable ; and  there- 
fore her  business  carried  her  back  to  Captain 
t Jackson's. 

44  Again!”  cried  he,  looking  a little  blank. 
44  Where’s  the  widow’s  mitef  mighty  small,  isn't 
it  ?”  attempting  the  facetious. 

44  Well  no;  it’s  very  good  of  her.  She  was 
just  going  to  send  it  away.  It’s  a ten-dollar 
bill,  Captain!” 

44  Thunder ! You  don’t  mean  it  ? Let’s  see 
it.  It  isn’t  counterfeit,  is  it  ? Did  it  give  her 
a cramp  ? How  did  she  weather  it  ? She  mnst 
be  on  her  beam  ends ! Dear,  dear,  and  I agreed 
to  double  it ! Well,  I’ve  doubled  the  capes,  and 
i a good  many  other  dangerous  points,  but  bless 
me  if  this  isn’t  double  trouble.  There’s  a 
doubloon , at  all  events,  and  gold's  up,  you  know 
I’m  the  last  man  to  abandon  a promise.” 

Very  good  trophies  to  begin  with  were  the 
ten-dollar  bill  and  the  doubloon.  The  story  of 
how  they  were  obtained  raised  a laugh  in  many 
a farm-kitchen,  and  a hearty  laugh  opens  the 
heart  and  the  purse  by  one  impulse.  Miss 
Poore  left  a loophole  to  no  one.  She  painted 
Mr.  Hasent's  difficulties  so  graphically,  she  re- 
lated her  experiences  so  humorously,  that  few 
could  say  her  nay.  It  would  have  been  like 
going  to  an  entertainment  and  then  refusing  to 
pay  the  price  of  admission.  Besides,  none  could 
resist  Miss  Poore  ; and  who  would  be  outdone 
by  Mrs.  Adams  and  Captain  Jackson  ? No  one 
cared  to  compete  with  those  worthies ; and  then 
wasn’t  Squire  Suffolk  to  double  the  whole 
amount,  after  all  was  said  and  done  ? 

That  was  a pill  which  every  one  was  anxious 
to  administer  to  him,  and  they  did  their  pret- 
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ties!  in  the  way  of  compounding  it.  The  more 
nauseous  the  better;  swallow  it  he  mast,  if  it 
made  him  black  in  the  face,  and  strangled  him 
into  the  bargain. 

Into  every  house  in  the  place  went  Miss 
Poore  and  her  subscription -paper.  Where 
money  was  scarce  she  accepted  prod  ace,  and 
borrowing  a team  drove  into  town,  and  drove 
her  bargains  as  shrewdly  as  Reynard  himself, 
only  more  honestly.  Barn -yard  fowls,  and 
game  that  the  neighbors’  boys  had  brought 
down  for  the  benefit  of  the  parson  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Squire;  butter  and  eggs; 
lamb's-wool  and  sheep-skins ; bags  of  grain,  and 
fruit  and  vegetables — all  was  grist  that  came 
to  her  milL 

One  morning,  going  into  town,  she  met  the 
Squire  himself  in  his  smart  gig,  mounted  be- 
hind a tall,  chestnut- colored  horse,  for  the 
Squire’s  one  extravagance  was  horse-flesh,  said 
the  gossips  again.  He  reined  in,  however, 
when  he  recognized  her,  and  asked  if  she  had 
taken  to  farming,  said  he  wanted  to  let  his  farm 
on  the  halves,  would  she  undertake  it?  and 
threatened  to  waylay  and  rob  her  when  she  re- 
turned homeward  with  the  funds  in  hand. 

“You’ve  some  fine  lamb’s-wool  there,”  said 
he,  alighting  to  examine  it.  u Card  and  Spin- 
ner have  engaged  a hundred-weight  of  me  at  a 
premium.  Here,  111  drop  them  a line,  and  you 
can  take  this  np  to  them  if  you  like,  and  say  I 
sent  it  as  an  installment ; they’ll  pay  you  cash 
down.” 

“ But — do  you  know  what  the  money’s  for  ?” 
hesitated  Miss  Poore.  She  conldn’t  make  np 
her  mind  to  this  unfair  advantage,  even  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

“Certainly  I do.  It's  to  ruin  the  Squire 
and  enrich  the  parson.  Shall  I have  to  mort- 
gage the  farm,  do  you  think  ? In  that  case  I 
shan't  ask  you  to  take  it  at  the  halves.” 

“A  persistent  little  brigand!”  laughed  the 
Squire,  rolling  along  over  the  country  road,  and 
enjoying  the  breezy  morning,  the  odor  of  wild 
blossoms,  the  gushes  of  bird-song  that  palpitated 
on  the  air  in  an  ebb  and  flow  of  harmony,  en- 
joying them  as  no  mere  miser  could  enjoy  such 
unsubstantial  pleasures. 

“It’s  your  money  or  your  life  with  her.  She 
wouldn't  disfigure  the  old  place  either,  she 
wouldn't.  Blood  will  tell ; she’s  got  the  high 
cud  mighty  ways  of  the  Jerrolds,  and  they  j 
bought  their  lands  of  the  Indian  sachems — no-  j 
thing  much  older  than  that,  I fancy,  in  this 
country— if  they  did  part  with  them  to  the  | 
devil,  so  to  speak.  Heigh-ho ! I thought  dan-  < 
ger  was  over  when  a fellow  reached  the  fif- 
ties, but  I do  believe  that,  like  the  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  it  goes  harder  with  the  adult.” 

And  thus  the  Squire  pursued  his  way,  some- 
times humming  a strain  of  that  old  tnne, 

Mi  lively  Zitana,  list  while  I play.’— 

’Brigands  abroad,  I may  not  stay. — 

‘But  thy  bright  eyes  If  the  brigand  should  see, 
Thou  art  the  bandit,  the  captive  ia  her” 

All  through  the  summer  days  Miss  Poore 


pursued  her  scheme,  and  into  antumn ; early  in 
the  dewy  morning  before  her  day’s  drudgery 
began,  and  again  after  it  was  finished.  If  she 
took  a holiday  to  herself,  it  was  only  in  order  to 
swell  the  subscriptions.  The  neighbors  caught 
the  infection,  and  the  children  picked  berries 
and  went  nutting  in  the  season  to  pile  Miss 
Poore’s  market  wagon.  Women  who  had  no- 
thing else  to  bestow  took  their  knitting  with 
them  when  they  went  out  to  tea  or  pleasuring, 
and  gave  the  results.  Ruth  Brown  made  yards 
of  tatting,  like  a trace  of  hoar-frost,  while  she 
gossiped  about  the  neighbors’  crops,  the  last 
singing-school,  and  the  young  man  with  the 
golden  mustache  who  came  to  buy  grain  of 
Fanner  Gould,  and  said  sweet  things  to  his 
daughter;  while  a reminiscence  of  this  smart 
young  man  with  the  golden  mustache,  and  the 
tender  nothings  he  had  said  to  Kate  Gould,  ap- 
peared in  the  disguises  of  graceful  leaf  and 
opening  bud,  in  satin  stitch  and  lace-work  em- 
broideries, undertaken  in  the  cause ; and  if  they 
did  not  sell  the  better  for  this  it  surely  was  no 
fault  of  Kate’s ; she  had  put  her  best  into  them. 
And  it  was  Maggie  Stcpe  who  surrendered  the 
premium  of  a gold  eagle,  which  she  had  taken 
at  a hy-gone  county  fair,  very  much  as  one 
surrenders  an  eye-tooth,  only  because  one  would 
feel  infinitely  worse  to  keep  it ; and  Nell — not 
to  be  outdone — offered  her  ear-rings,  and  found 
that  they  were  pinchbeck. 

It  seemed  as  if  one  and  all  were  bent  upon 
beggaring  Squire  Suffolk,  for  on  the  first  day 
of  November  the  amount  had  reached  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  subscription-list  was 
closed,  except  to  the  Squire. 

Accordingly  one  afternoon  Miss  Poore  put 
on  her  work  of  art,  and  taking  her  treasure 
with  her,  proceeded  to  the  Suffolk  place.  It 
was  a bleak  autumn  day,  a forerunner  of  sleet 
and  storms  and  pinching  wintry  weather,  and 
Miss  Poore,  wrapping  her  threadbare  shawl 
about  her,  was  glad  at  last  to  find  herself  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire  in  Squire  Suffolk's  draw- 
ing-room. It  seemed  to  her  at  first  as  if  he 
would  never  allow  her  to  come  to  the  point. 
Either  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  affair,  or 
meant  to  wear  out  her  patience ; hut  that  was 
simply  inexhaustible.  In  the  mean  time  he 
entertained  her  with  a detailed  account  of  his 
estate,  as  if  he  were  the  steward  and  she  the 
master;  with  the  increase  in  his  crops  and 
prices ; With  the  story  of  his  youth  and  school- 
days ; of  his  first  beaver  and  swallow-  tailed 
coat ; of  his  awkward  first  love ; and  when  he 
paused  it  occurred  to  Catherine  that  she  knew 
him  perhaps  better  than  he  knew  himself.  She 
wondered  at  this  strange  familiarity  which  was 
growing  upon  her ; and  when  at  length  she  pulled 
out  her  subscription-list  it  was  with  a quaint  re- 
luctance of  manner  not  at  all  like  Miss  Catherine 
Poore’s  usual  promptitude.  Was  she  afraid  he 
would  fail  to  fulfill  his  obligation,  and  so  dis- 
appoint her  hopes  ? Was  it  because,  having  ac- 
quired a sort  of  friendliness  for  him,  she  feared 
lest  he  would  prove  the  niggard? 
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44 Three  hundred  dollars,"  said  he.  “You 
have  done  finely!" 

It  plainly  wasn’t  a very  stunning  affair  to 
him,  or  lie  met  an  emergency  with  consummate 
coolness. 

44  Yes.  I have  it  here  in  ready  money.  You 
shall  count  it  if  you  will." 

“Three  hundred  dollars!  Why,  child,  I 
haven’t  so  much  on  hand."  She  had  feared  it 
would  come  to  that.  “I  never  keep  it  about 
me,  you  know,"  he  pursued.  44 1 don't  like  to 
put  a premium  on  murder,  to  make  it  worth 
the  servants’  while  to  put  a dirk  through  me 
any  time  after  dark." 

She  left  her  seat  then  and  prepared  to  go 
home.  She  was  quite  miserable  at  that  mo- 
ment. To  be  balked  thus ! Six  hundred  dol- 
lars would  have  gone  so  far  with  the  Hasents 
— they  needed  it  so  sorely!  Only  yesterday 
she  had  seln  Tad's  stockings  peeping  through 
his  shoes;  and  then  the  doctor  had  ordered 
porter  for  the  mother ; but  it  was  one  thing  to 
order  and  another  to  obtain.  Here  would  have 
been  porter  and  plenty.  % She  did  not  realize 
that  all  this,  bad  enough  truly,  was  yet  not 
enough  to  make  her  so  dispirited  as  she  seem- 
ed. She  felt  as  if  some  disaster  had  overtaken 
her  which  money  in  itself  had  no  power  to  al- 
leviate. 

“I  will  send  to  town  to-morrow,"  said  the 
Squire,  44  and  you  shall  have  the  money  before 
night.  Will  that  do?" 

44  Do ! ’’  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  the  re- 
action of  feeling  was  so  intense.  You  can  not 
understand  what  it  was  to  this  woman,  who 
loved  her  neighbor  as  herself,  who  made  his 
welfare,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  a person- 
al thing,  a happiness,  the  businew  of  her  life. 

She  called  in  at  Mr.  Hasent’s  on  her  way 
home.  There  w*as  no  cheerful  blaze  in  the 
grate.  Mrs.  Hasent  sat  bolstered  up  in  bed 
darning  stockings,  while  her  husband  made  the 
toast  and  tea,  and  lighted  a solitary  lamp. 
Miss  Poore  looked  about  her  and  thought  of 
all  the  changes  to  come : of  Mie  comfortably 
clad  children ; of  the  warm  winter  fires ; of  the 
new  suit  that  should  replace  the  shabby  black 
of  the  father’s ; of  porter  and  partridges  for  the 
mother — and  then  she  bid  them  good-night,  and 
her  gladness  illumined  the  path  before  her  so 
that  she  seemed  to  walk  in  noonday. 

She  went  about  her  work  as  usual  next  day, 
never  allowing  her  gaze  to  wandef  out  ex- 
pectantly, till  a sharp  ring  brought  her  to  her 
feet,  with  her  nerves  all  quivering  in  the  flesh, 
as  if  the  points  of  innumerable  pins  were  stab- 
bing her  through  and  through.  It  was  the 
money  from  the  Squire,  in  crisp  bank-notes,  the 
full  three  hundred  dollars  — but  what  else? 
What  was  it  that  made  Miss  Poore's  hand  trem- 
ble like  an  aspen,  that  sent  the  tears  dropping 
slowly  one  by  one,  and  made  her  flush  and  pale 
before  this  scrap  of  paper  ? 

“Mr  Dear  Miss  Catiieriwe,— ' ‘The  stingiest  man 
in  North  Grafton’  offers  you  his  hand  aud  heart.  As 
it  is  the  firat  time  in  his  life  that  he  has  been  guilty 


of  such  generosity,  pray  encourage  him,  and  heal  him 
of  his  infirmity.  Joan  Suffolk.” 

And  so  Mr.  Hasent’s  heart  and  home  were 
gladdened  with  the  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
this  gladness  rebounded  upon  the  Squire  and 
Catherine  Poore ; and  there  was  a great  wed- 
ding, for  North  Grafton,  in  Mrs.  Hasent’s  best 
parlor,  and  every  body  had  a new  gown  for 
the  occasion,  not  excepting  the  hostess  herself, 
whose  new  gowns  were  like  angels'  visits — few 
and  far  between. 

[As  a veracious  historian  I feel  bound  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  in  lookfag  more  closely  into  matters  Mm 
Adams’s  ten-dollar  bill  confirmed  Captain  Jackson's 
worst  suspicions,  and  proved  to  be  a counterfeit. 
Strange  to  say,  that  gentleman  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  restilt  that  he  flatly  refused  to  take  back  his 
doubloon,  as  under  the  conditions  he  would  have  been 
justified  In  doing.  As  for  Mrs.  Adams,  we  will  glvo 
her  the  benefit  of  a doubt] 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

Wrrnrw  her  rustic  woodland  bower, 

Like  some  warm-hearted,  tender  flower, 

With  young  buds  all  around  her, 

She  kept  in  ner  gracious  and  glad  content, 

And  never  a dream  nor  fancy  went 
From  the  tendrlled  twigs  that  bound  her. 

The  house  was  fall  of  the  pleasant  noise 
Ofgay  glad  girls  and  sturdy  boys. 

Each  with  a heart  like  a blossom ; 

They  were  seven  in  all— five  ranged  between 
The  head  that  was  touching  sweet  sixteen 
And  the  babe  on  the  mother’s  bosom. 

In  hopeful  toil  the  day  went  by, 

And  when  the  tired  sun  built  in  the  sky 
His  great,  red,  cloudy  bower, 

She  gathered  her  buds  about  her  knee— 

The  sturdy  three,  and  the  gentle  three— 

This  motherly  woodland  flower. 

And  when  the  glory  died  in  the  west, 

And  the  birds  were  all  in  the  sleepy  nest, 

She  would  sit  in  the  twilight  shadow, 

And  think  how  her  baby  should  grow  so  fine. 
And  make  her  place  in  the  worla  to  shine 
As  the  lily  maketh  the  meadow. 

Years  came  and  went,  and  the  pleasant  noise 
Was  hushed  in  the  house,  and  the  girls  and  boys 
Came  now  no  more  about  her; 

As  the  bird  went  home  to  the  drowsy  nest. 

And  the  sun  to  his  cloudy  bower  in  the  w est, 
They  had  learned  to  do  without  her  I 

The  little  children  that  used  to  be— 

The  comely  three  and  the  sturdy  three— 

Young  men  and  beautifal  maidens, 

And  each  had  chosen  out  of  the  heart, 

And  gone  to  be  in  a bower  apart, 

And  to  dress  them  separate  Edens. 

And  the  mother's  thoughts  went  wearily 
Across  the  praliie,  and  over  the  sea, 

And  through  the  wintry  weather, 

About  the  streets,  o’er  the  desert  sand, 

To  take  them  once  again  by  the  hand. 

And  to  gather  them  all  together. 

But  alway,  as  the  sun  went  down. 

And  the  gold  and  scarlet  fell  to  brown, 

And  the  brown  to  deeper  shadow. 

Her  babe  made  all  the  house  as  bright 
As  the  Illy,  with  her  leaves  of  light, 

Maketh  her  place  in  the  meadow. 

She  could  not  grow  from  the  loving  arms, 

Nor  go  to  meet  the  wide  world’s  storms 
Away  from  the  low’ly  portal : 

For  Death,  in  the  broidered  slip  and  cap, 

Had  left  her  to  lie  In  the  mother's  lap, 

In  her  babyhood  immortal 
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rIERE  was  recently  in  Boston  a meeting  of 
working- women  to  consult  upon  their  condi- 
tion. The  persons  who  spoke  told  a very  simple 
tale  of  labor  and  suffering  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  a very  pitiful  tale  it  was  to  read.  It 
reminded  you  of  that  picture  in  which  John  Leech 
represents  a skeleton  figure  of  Death  sewing  shirts, 
in  illustration  of  the  slop-shops  of  London.  How 
painful  the  stories  were  that  were  told  of  the  sew- 
ing-women in  London ! How  terrible  the  trag- 
edy of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  which  we  were  lately  de- 
scribing in  these  very  columns ! And  how  near 
London  is,  after  all — not  further  off,  at  least,  than 
Boston ; and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  how  many  slums 
not  a thousand  miles  from  this  very  Chair ! 

There  was  one  woman  at  the  Boston  meeting 
whose  description  of  the  daily  and  nightly  life  of 
her  hard-working  sisters  was  startling  because 
it  was  so  calm  and  vivid.  There  are  thousands 
of  poor  women  in  that  city,  she  says,  who  sub- 
sist upon  starvation  wages.  The  consequences 
we  know.  The  history  of  every  city  reveals  them. 
Bat  the  most  tragical  point  of  her  narration  was 
that  in  which  she  said  that,  when  complaint  is 
made  of  the  smallness  of  the  wages,  the  employ- 
er, in  a dry,  business  way,  with  no  apparent  in- 
tention to  insult,  and  no  leer  of  insinuation,  often 
says  to  the  girl  that  if  she  has  any  gentleman 
friend  to  supply  clothes,  the  wages  will  probnbly 
be  enough.  How  the  truth  puts  our  fine  fictions 
to  the  blush ! Here  we  are,  all  writing  novels, 
stories  of  to-day,  tales  of  American  life,  and  oth- 
er things ; and  there  is  the  opera  Ixmfft  to  show 
how  our  tastes  incline,  and  we  writers  have  not 
dared  to  depict  the  plain  fact;  or,  rather,  we 
have  not  known  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  sequel  of  the  revelation 
made  at  the  meeting  is  still  more  painful.  One 
of  the  newspapers,  which  was  unwilling  to  believe 
the  stories  as  they  were  told,  added  the  remark- 
able statement  that,  if  there  were  so  many  women 
so  sorely  pressed  to  live  by  the  needle,  there  were 
plenty  of  places  where  they  would  be  thankfully 
employed  as  domestic  servants  at  good  wages. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  yet  they  will  not  go. 
The  one  thing  which  they  can  not  bear  is  what 
is  technically  called  service.  What  a change 
from  the  time  when  country  girls  came  to  town 
and,  without  losing  self-respect,  did  all  the  house- 
hold work  of  families  l 

44 1 hope  I can  do  better  than  slave  in  a kitch- 
en," is  the  instinctive  and  indignant  reply  to  a 
remote  suggestion  of  this  kind.  Oh  ho!  then 
we  have  not  quite  weeded  out  that  tough  old 
Canada  thistle  of  caste,  of  aristocracy,  of  gen- 
tility, of  whatever  you  please.  What  was  that 
discourse  upon  the  Dipity  of  Labor  which  so 
enchanted  us  a kittle  time  ago?  And  it  is  not 
labor  after  all  that  is  dignified  and  ennobling, 
but  only  certain  kinds  ef  labor.  Front  de  Boeuf 
and  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  despised  the  Jews 
because  they  made  money  in  trade.  Trade  was 
for  the  scum  and  lees  of  humanity.  The  labor 
of  thwacking  the  shining  helmet  and  the  thick 
cuirass  and  corselet  of  a knight  at  arms,  to 
grapple  with  men  as  with  wild -boars  and  to 
butcher  them  if  you  could,  that,  look  you,  was 


work  worthy  of  gentlemen  and  lords  of  high  de- 
gree. But  the  peaceful  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, faugh!  that  was  work  for  the  cursed  Jews 
who  had  crucified  the  Saviour,  aud  who  should 
be  forever  well  ground  for  their  pains  under  the 
heel  of  Christendom. 

TVade,  you  see,  in  Aose  most  wretched  days 
— in  King  John's  days,  for  instance — was  as 
heartily  despised  by  the  lords  and  ladies  as  do- 
mestic service  is  by  us  who  are  lords  and  la- 
dies. And  yet  what  a prodigious  reflection  it 
is  which,  44 in  a season  of  calm  weather,"  comes 
floating  in  upon  our  minds  that  we  lords  and  la- 
dies of  to-day,  who  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
domestic  service,  are  ourselves  engaged  in  the 
very  work  which  the  barbarous  lords  and  ladies 
a few  centuries  ago  thought  fit  only  to  be  left  to 
the  slag  And  refuse  of  mankind!  By-and-by, 
say  in  the  twenty-ninth  century,  will  there  be  a 
class  of  workers  and  a kind  of  labor  which  will  be 
considered  so  intolerable  and  degrading  to  the 
aristocracy  engaged  in  domestic  service  os  that 
employment  seems  to  us  now  ? 

Some  labor,  indeed,  as  a very  quick-witted 
young  person,  who  has  just  come  in,  remarks, 
requires  more  brains  than  some  'other.  To 
manage  a huge  commercial  or  manufacturing 
business,  for  instance,  the  same  young  person 
suggests,  certainly  demands  higher  qualities  than 
to  sweep  out  the  counting-room  which  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  business.  And,  therefore, 
continues  the  new-comer,  with  a force  of  logic 
which  is  full  of  promise,  the  labor  that  requires 
more  brains  is  certainly  the  most  respected ; and 
that  which  requires  none  at  all,  for  which  a cer- 
tain amount  of  brute  strength  and  dexterity  are 
alone  necessary,  is  of  the  least  account. 

The  new-comer  is  certainly  correct  as  to  the 
fact  that  more  brains  are  essential  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  But  can  a thing  that  onght 
to  be  done  be  more  than  well  done,  and  if  well 
done  ought  not  the  respect  for  it  to  be  os  pure 
in  kind  as  for  the  doing  of  any  other  necessary 
thing,  although  it  may  be  less  in  degree  ? Lois 
and  Jernsha  leave  home  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
Lois  is  quick,  handy,  full  of  tact  and  taste,  and 
she  is  presently  a milliner  in  high  repute.  It 
was  her  neat  equipage  that  you  passed  in  the 
Central  Park  yesterday  afternoon.  Jernsha  is 
slow  and  heavy,  and  she  is  after  a dozen  years 
the  same  honest  chamber-maid  she  was  at  "first. 
We  all  acknowledge  the  superior  gifts  of  Lois. 
But  unless  labor  be  in  itself  disgraceful  we  ought 
not  to  feel  that  Jernsha  is  stigmatized  by  the 
kind  of  labor  to  which  6he  is  devoted.  The  labor 
being  necessary  is  honorable,  is  it  not,  O good 
American  ? Then  there  can  be  no  dishonor  in 
engaging  in  necessary  labor,  can  there,  O logical 
new-comer  ? What  are  the  familiar  lines  of  the 
sweet  singer  George  Herbert  ? 

“A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine. 

Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  aud  the  action  Hue." 

And  certainly  who  governs  an  empire  not  as  for 
those  laws  am  not  be  honored,  whatever  the 
brains. 
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Look  at  the  case  of  the  Boston  work-women. 
An  employer  says  to  them,  let  us  suppose,  “ Here 
are  a dollar  a week,  a garret,  cold,  and  starva- 
tion for  sewing  shirts."  Another  employer  says, 
“ Here  are  a home,  plenty  of  food  and  Are,  and 
eight  dollars  a month  for  chamber- work. " Brains, 
if  you  please,  do  not  much  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation. Yet  there  is  a recoil  as  of  insnlt  and  in- 
jury from  the  last,  and  a bitter  acceptance  of  the 
first.  If  the  reason  of  this  recoil  be  what  is 
called  pride,  is  it  an  honorable  pride?  Jane 
goes  into  a cotton-mill,  Jemima-  into  a kitchen. 
May  Jane,  for  that  reason,  take  airs  and  feel 
that  she  is  the  lady,  while  poor  Jemima  is  a 
menial  ? And  menial  is  not  originally  a word 
of  discredit  or  humiliation.  It  means  merely 
family  or  household;  and  senile  is  only  the 
quality  of  sening ; and  we  Christians,  you  re- 
member, do  not  speak  ill  or  think  ill  of  serving 
others. 

“Ah,  indeed,  Mr.  Easy  Chair!"  exclaims  that 
very  lively  young  person  who  has  just  dropped 
in.  “ And  how  would  you  like  to  be  a waiter 
at  Delmonico’s  ?” 

Well,  my  young  friend,  the  Easy  Chair  would 
not  prefer  that  profession,  because  there  are  nat- 
ural tastes  and  choice.  One  man  would  be  a 
musician,  another  a carpenter,  another  a print- 
er, another  an  author,  another  a barber,  and 
another  a waiter.  Then  there  are  necessities. 
A man  can  hot  always  choose  what  he  will  do— 

“Yes,  yes ; but,"  interrupts  that  new-comer, 
“you  are  drifting  away  from — " 

Calmly,  my  young  friend ; the  Easy  Chair  is 
drifting  straight  to  its  answer.  Obliged  to  make 
an  honest  living,  if  the  methods  which  it  pre- 
ferred were  impracticable  for  it,  it  would  lay  a 
cover  and  fiirt  a napkin  without  the  least  sense 
of  disgrace.  And  if  the  alternative  were  to  run 
abominable  errands  at  starving  rates,  or  to  wait 
at  fair  wages,  which  would  my  young  friond  pre- 
fer for  himself  ? This  last  is  the  Boston  alterna- 
tive, as  I understand  it.  The  “pride"  of  the  poor 
women,  it  appears,  or  it  is  assumed,  prefers  the 
starving  wages  for  shirt-making  with  a “ gentle- 
man friend"  to  the  household  service. 

Now  it  is  clearly  not  the  labor  which  decides, 
but  it  is  another  kind  of  consideration.  It  is  the 
feeling  that  to  do  the  one  is  to  be  more  of  a lady 
than  to  do  the  other.  More  of  a lady?  Why, 
good  woman,  what  is  a lady  ? If  she  could  an- 
swer she  would  say,  to  dress  finely  and  do  no- 
thing. Yes,  and  for  that  theory  which  poisons 
and  ruins  this  poor  life  of  hers — how  many  of 
these  poor  lives,  indeed! — we,  that  is,  society, 
must  bear  the  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  poor 
women  and  their  pride  that  are  to  be  blamed ; it 
is  we  and  our  folly,  that  make  the  public  opinion 
to  which  they  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is  most 
precious  and  sacred,  who  are  the  real  sinners. 

Now  when  the  Biddy  question  has  become  so 
important,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  think  of 
this  a little.  Suppose,  dear  Madame,  that  we 
should  begin  a reformation  in  the  parlor,  and 
free  our  minds  of  the  feeling  with  which  domes- 
tic service  is  usually  regarded,  by  being  humane 
and  courteous  masters  and  mistresses.  There 
was  no  more  refreshing  little  spectacle  a few 
years  ago  in  London  than  that  of  the  excellent 
Monsieur  Soyer,  a cook,  “a  mere  cook,”  who 
might  any  day  for  many  years  have  been  seen 
with  his  white  cap  and  apron  presiding  over 


sauce-pans — no  more  refreshing  spectacle  than 
that  of  this  worthy  and  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety driving  up  in  his  coupe  to  the  great  clubs, 
stepping  out  and  paying  his  visit  to  the  kitchen, 
like  a Don  of  medicine  to  the  drawing-room  of 
a palace,  then  stepping  into  his  carriage  again 
and  rattling  briskly  off*  to  his  next  post  of  duty. 
F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  his  duty  no 
better,  and  was  no  more  to  be  honored  for  it, 
however  much  more  we  may  have  admired  his 
superior  qualities.  His  work  was  no  more  es- 
sential than  good  cooking,  and  he  did  it  no  bet- 
ter than  Soyer  did  his. 

The  late  Prime  Minister  Disraeli  has  a pleas- 
ant satire  upon  this  fine  art  of  cooker}',  and  upon 
its  eminent  professors,  in  the  opening  of  his  capi- 
tal novel  of  “Tancred."  But  read  “Vivian 
Grey,"  and  see  if  his  description  of  his  own 
cmft  of  statesmanship  there  does  not  seem 
equally  satirical.  Good  statesmanship  is  very 
important  to  a great  nation,  but  good  cooking 
is  indispensable.  Think  of  the  kind  of  cooking 
to  which  this  hapless  country  is  now  subject ! If 
some  good  angel  should  smile  some  morning  from 
the  roof  of  the  magnificent  Park  Bank— and  the 
Easy  Chair  beseeches  the  reader  not  to  expect  it 
of  tne  worthy  stone  angels  who  permanently  re- 
side upon  tfie  facade — and  announce  that  he 
would  straightway  introduce  a race  of  neat- 
handed  Phillises,  and  artists  not  loss  skilled 
than  Monsieur  Blot,  would  we  not  gratefully 
build  him  a statue  in  the  Central  Park  ? 

But  if  we  doubt  and  despair  of  angels,  why 
not  cultivate  an  opinion  that  domestic  service  is 
not  to  be  contemned  by  women,  and  by  remov- 
ing such  stigma  as  may  now  rest  upon  it,  per- 
suade these  hapless  women  of  whom  we  were 
speaking  that  it  is  quite  as  honorable  and  lady- 
like, quite  as  harmonious  with  the  truest  ‘ ‘ pride," 
to  serve  in  a household  as  to  sew  in  a shop,  or 
starve  in  a garret,  or  flaunt  in  a gay  dress  at 
the  theatre  with  a “ gentleman  friend  ?”  It  is 
among  us  who  sit  in  the  parlor  that  the  real  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  kitchen  takes  its  rise,  and 
that  dirty  fountain  must  be  purified  at  its  source, 
or  not  at  all. 

It  is  a question  for  “gentlemen  of  the  Press" 
practically  to  determine  whether  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  is  to  cover  the  publication  of  every  kind 
of  private  conversation.  But  in  the  courts  of 
honor  and  good  taste  the  question  is,  however, 
already  determined.  If  a reporter  waits  upon  a 
Senator,  or  any  other  person  of  high  official  po- 
sition, and  says,  “Sir,  I am  the  correspondent 
of  a daily  newspaper  in  every  large  city  in  this 
country,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  your 
views  upon  the  Alabama  question,  and  upon  the 
Cuban  question,  that  I may  write  them  out  and 
submit  them  to  you  for  publication  in  my  various 
journals,"  the  Senator  or  other  distinguished 
personage  would  govern  himself  accordingly,  and 
talk  with  his  interlocutor  as  if  he  were  addressing 
Congress,  with  a regiment  of  reporters  lying  in 
wait  for  eveiy  word  he  uttered. 

Or  if  one  of  the  same  gentlemen,  who,  with 
his  methods  of  communicating  with  the  public, 
and  his  opportunities  of  giving  all  that  he  re- 
lates that  indefinable  air  of  weight,  justice,  ab- 
surdity, or  sophistry  which  a skillful  writer  can 
employ,  is  really  one  of  the  most  powerful  per- 
sons among  us,  should  go  to  Mr.  Biyant  and 
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say,  “ Mr.  Bryant,  sharing  the  universal  respect 
which  is  felt  for  you  by  your  countrymen,  and 
proud  of  your  fame  and  of  your  life  and  charac- 
ter, I should  be  very  much  gratified  if  you  would 
favor  me  with  your  private  opinion  of  the  poetical 
performances  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  your  views 
of  the  comparative  poetic  merits  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tier and  Mr.  Emerson,  and  your  individual  prefer- 
ence between  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  I may  impart  a freshness  of  interest  to  the 
letter  which  I am  about  writing  to  the  Echo  of 
the  Roclcy  Mountains” — and  if  Mr.  Bryant  should 
reply,  “ My  dear  Sir,  I am  happy  to  say  that  I 
think  very  small  beer  of  Mr.  Longfellow  and  of 
all  the  other  gentlemen  whom  you  have  been 
pleased  to  mention,”  he  would  have  no  right  to 
be  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  his  opinion  in 
print;  and  if  the  correspondent  stated  all  the 
facts  of  the  interview  the  public  could  not  accuse 
him  of  any  impropriety,  whatever  judgment  it 
might  form  of  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

But  now,  when  we  read  in  the  newspapers  a 
letter  from  a correspondent  describing  his  inter- 
view with  any  noted  person,  there  is  a feeling  of 
shame,  as  if  we  were  overhearing  a private  con- 
versation. It  is  a very  small  soul  that  peeps 
through  a keyhole,  and  we  can  not  escape  an 
unpleasant  conviction  upon  reading  such  letters 
that  we  have  been  involuntarily  thrust  into  that 
position.  The  Easy  Chair  has  heard,  upon  ex- 
cellent authority,  that  during  the  happy  admin- 
istration of  the  late  enlightened  and  docile  Chief- 
Magistrate  conversations  occurred  in  that  abode 
of  peace  called  “the  Executive  Mansion”  which 
were  reproduced  with  astounding  accuracy  of 
detail  in  a Baltimore  newspaper.  This  fact  was 
especially  observed  by  a distinguished  guest  who 
was  often  engaged  in  conversation  upon  public 
affaire  by  his  docile  Excellency — and  one  day, 
observing  a door  partially  open  in  the  room  in 
which  he  was  talking,  the  guest  rose  quietly  while 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  making 
some  interesting  remark,  and  suddenly  throwing 
the  door  wide  open,  discovered  a short-handed 
reporter  industriously  at  work.  Whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  knew  of  his  pres- 
ence was  a question  which  the  distinguished  guest 
did  not  ask,  but  one  which  he  undoubtedly  satis- 
factorily answered  to  himself. 

And  even  if  the  excellent  correspondent  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  news,  and  whose  pride 
and  often  profit  it  is  to  serve  it  up  with  a certain 
spirit  and  flavor  for  the  reader,  tells  us  tliat  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  noted  person  as  a re- 
porter, how  do  we  know— not  that  fact,  for  is 
not  that  fact,  at  least,  printed  in  the  most  legible 
tvpe  ? — but  how  do  we  know  that  he  has  repro- 
duced the  exact  significance,  or  the  significance 
at  all,  of  the  words  of  the  conversation?  Cer- 
tainly there  is  room  for  the  question,  for  words 
publicly  spoken  are  often  very  curiously  and  lu- 
dicrously misrepresented,  so  as  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect wholly  different  from  the  fact.  Many  of  the 
newspapers  color  venr  much  of  the  news  they  sell 
to  their  readers.  They  color  it  favorably  or  un- 
favorably according  to  the  tenets  of  the  newspa- 
per, or  to  its  theory  of  the  expectations  of  the 
public. 

Thus  the  Herald,  in  “ the  palmy  days  of  the 
Republic,”  when  the  energies  of  a free  govern- 
ment were  devoted  to  the  extension  and  perpe- 
tuity of  slavery,  used  to  burlesque  the  meetings 
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of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  So  the  World  now 
burlesques  the  meetings  of  the  Equal  Rights  As- 
sociation. The  burlesque  is  not  the  sign  of  hos- 
tility, for  these  papers  merely  wish  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  what  they  suppose  the  public  generally 
to  despise.  But  the  total  misrepresentation  is 
the  same.  A movement  that  was  an  utter  ab- 
surdity, and  which  was  merely  a convenient  text 
for  the  babble  of  a crowd  of  grotesque  people — 
which  was  the  Heralds  representation — would 
hardly  in  twenty  years  have  abolished  slavery 
and  reconstructed  the  Union  upon  its  present 
principles.  The  news  was  colored  according  to 
the  prejudices  and  whims  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  likewise — in  this  very  copy  now 
lying  upon  the  table — burlesques  a Free  Trade 
meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute.  If  it  had  been 
a«meeting  to  advocate  Protection,  would  it  have 
reported  a speech  of  Mr.  Greeley’s,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  and  the  Easy  Chair  merely 
changes  names:  “Mr.  Greeley,  of  New  York, 
who  was  next  introduced,  read  a paper  on  the 
blessings  of  Protection  as  seen  from  his  stand- 
point. Mr.  Greeley  is  in  some  way  interested 
in  foreign  importations,  and  therefore  is  regard- 
ed as  a singularly  unselfish  champion  of  the  doc- 
trine he  preaches After  disposing  of  the  rhet- 

oric pertaining  to  his  subject,  the  speaker  un- 
fortunately announced  that  he  was  about  going 
into  some  facts  and  figures  which  were  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  speech.  The  unmath- 
ematical  and  unstatistical  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  constituted  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion, determined  to  escape  the  infliction,  and 
unceremoniously  retreated.  This  movement  dis- 
concerted the  speaker,  etc.”  This,  of  course, 
is  merely  turning  what  professes  to  be  a report 
of  a Free  Trade  meeting  into  a fling  at  it.  It  is 
Dr.  Johnson  assuming  to  define  words,  and  say- 
ing, “Patriotism:  the  last  refuge  of  a scoun- 
drel.” 

Now  how  can  we  be  sure  when  we  read  of  an 
interview  whith  was  announced  to  the  object  of 
it  as  preparatory  to  a publication  of  his  words, 
that  those  words  have  been  fairly  reported ; that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Senator,  for  instance,  has 
been  understood ; or  that  it  has  not  been  ingen- 
iously perverted  by  a sly  touch  of  the  artist  who 
describes  it  ? One  of  the  most  delightfully  comic 
of  the  Punch  sketches  of  Leech  was  that  of  a 
family  group  at  the  daguerreotyper’s.  The  art- 
ist poses  them  all — father,  mother,  daughters, 
sous — iu  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  at- 
titude. Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  gracious 
smirk  of  the  paterfamilias,  except  the  compla- 
cent sniff  of  the  mater.  The  arms  of  the  daugh- 
ters are  lovingly  entwined ; the  toes  of  the  sons 
are  politely  turned  out.  The  group  is  a model 
of  family  happiness  and  the  domestic  virtues. 

“ Now,  steady,  if  you  please ; the  operation  be- 
gins; look  at  my  nose,  please,  while  I count 
ten — steady — s-t-e-a-d-y.”  And  out  it  comes, 
the  most  abominable  and  delicious  caricature. 

“Dear,  dear,”  the  artist  may  be  heard  saying, 

“a  most  unfortunate  little  jog  has  ruined  us.” 

It  is  so  with  the  reports  of  the  conversations. 

There  is  a sense  of  the  little  jog  in  them.  Thus 
they  sat — and  it  comes  out  so  l So  he  spoke — 
and  it  is  reported  thus  ! 

But  there  are  many  conversations  repeated  in 
print  which  evidently  were  not  meant  for  the  pub-  . 
lie  ear,  which  in  their  nature  were  plainly  pri- 
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vote,  and  yet  which  reputable  newspapers  print. 
Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  editorial  responsi- 
bility to  prevent  snch  publications  ? Some  time 
ago  a newspaper  published  a long  string  of  re- 
marks which  General  Grant  was  said  to  have 
made  upon  certain  conspicuous  citizens.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  at  once  either  that  General 
Grant  had  never  said  what  was  attributed  to  hiM, 
or  that  he  did  not  mean  it  should  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  publication  could  have  no  result  except 
to  pain  certain  persons,  gratify  a taste  for  44  per- 
sonalities,” and  stigmatize  the  General  as  a fool- 
ishly loquacious  man.  The  article  was  undoubt- 
edly made  up  of  inferences  as  to  opinions  de- 
rived from  an  estimate  of  the  General's  character 
and  known  views,  and  of  some  rumors  in  the  air 
in  Washington.  No  sensible  man  believed  it; 
but  there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  afto 
not  sensible,  and  the  story  undoubtedly  did  mis- 
chief. Now  every  such  performance  greatly  in- 
jures the  character  of  the  press,  and  consequent- 
ly injures  the  people.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  an  edi- 
tor to  sell  his  paper  at  all  hazards,  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  permit  such  things  to  be  printed. 
If  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  immense  power  of 
the  press  is  not  abused  to  the  public  injury,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  carefully  exclude  from  his 
paper  every  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  public,  at  least,  should  discriminate.  Ev- 
ery morning  there  is  a series  of  reports  of  facts 
which  are  in  their  nature  purely  personal.  So 
keen  is  supposed  to  be  the  appetite  for  this  kind 
of  gossip  that  some  newspapers  almost  daily 
publish  a list  of  what  they  call  personals ; and 
long  ago  the  late  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  remarked 
that  what  the  public  most  desire  to  find  in  a 
newspaper  is  personalities.  Now  personalities 
may  be  very  innocent  and  very  interesting ; but 
obviously  the  lawful  line  of  such  remarks  is  very 
easily  passed.  A man  of  note  is  considered  to 
be  fair  prey.  Whatever  can  bo  ascertained 
about  his  most  private  habits  is  ruthlessly  re- 
vealed. The  poet  Tennyson  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  fleeing  his  home  at  Farringdon 
because  of  the  importunity  of  those  who  came 
to  gratify,  by  idle  staring,  the  same  prurient 
curiosity  which  is  solaced  by  the  kind  of  re- 
ports of  which  the  Easy  Chatr  has  been  talk- 
ing. A gentleman,  bent  upon  ministering  to 
this  idle  taste,  is  authentically  reported  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  parlor  of  another  poet,  and  to 
have  turned  over  and  observed  the  cards  upon 
the  table,  that  he  might  impart  to  an  eager  world 
the  names  of  the  poet’s  visiting  acquaintances. 
The  inevitable  result  is  to  cover  with  suspicion 
every  person  who  is  known  to  “write  in  the 
papers.”  A friend  tells  you  An  excellent  and 
harmless  joke  upon  the  most  venerable  digni- 
tary, even  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and,  suddenly  remember- 
ing, a horrible  apprehension  overwhelms  him, 
and  ho  gasps,  44  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  print 
it!” 

Thus  the  recklessness  of  some,  as  Dr.  John- 
son would  say,  becomes  the  condemnation  of 
all.  And  the  remedy  lies  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  profession.  There  is  nothing  so  scan- 
dalous that  if  printed  will  not  find  readers.  It 
19  therefore  for  editors  and  publishers  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  procure  readers  by  such 
means.  And  as  the  virtuous  public  will  shrewd- 
ly observe  that  the  names  of  the  reporters  of  pri- 


vate conversations  with  public  men  are  not  gen- 
erally printed,  and  as  the  worthy  reporters  wish 
to  make  their  stories  44  tell,”  the  public  must  de- 
cide whether  it  is  probably  an  authentic  record 
which  it  peruses. 

As  when  from  nnder  the  shade  of  leafy  boughs 
what  time  the  dog-wood  blossomed  and  all  nature 
smiled  serene,  the  savage  Indian,  with  dreadful 
cry,  rushed  with  knife  uplifted  upon  the  hapless 
husbandmen  of  the  New  England  frontier,  toil- 
ing in  the  field  or  loitering  by  the  wain,  even  so 
from  out  the  bright  May  sunshine  bursts  Thomas 
Tomahawk  with  exulting  whoop,  and  brandish- 
ing his  glittering  steel,  descends  upon  the  mild 
Academicians,  National  Academicians,  Asso- 
ciates, Fellows,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  not, 
and  sanguinary  is  the  slaughter  that  ensues.  It 
is  an  old  6toiy ; undoubtedly  an  old  story.  Old, 
but  how  direful ! The  savage  Indians  came  every 
spring,  now  in  the  tranquil  Deerfield  meadows, 
now  at  Hadley,  now  somewhere  else.  Likewise 
Thomas  Tomahawk  comes  every  spring,  and 
leaves  his  tracks  in  gore,  while  writhing  A.’s  and 
N.A.’s  lie  around  his  path,  and  the  thick  air 
resounds  with  moons  and  groans  and  many- 
voiced wrath. 

Who  did  not  expect  just  the  ha-ha  that  we 
heard  this  year?  The  Easy  Chair  ascended 
those  glittering  steps  in  Twenty-third  Street  on 
one  of  the  mornings  which  fill  the  mind  with 
pleasant  thoughts.  How  like  a benediction  fell 
the  sun  upon  that  pretty  doorway,  so  that  every 
eye  must  have  been  conscious  of  a gracious 
anointing ! What  good  fairy,  propitious  to 
American  art,  distilled  forbearance  and  charity 
in  the  warm  air,  that  nothing  should  be  harshly 
judged,  but  every  thing  tenderly  entreated! 
44 Speak  them  fair!”  the  soft  May  morning 
whispered  to  this  Easy  Chair,  which,  however, 
even  in  its  sternest  temper,  T.  T.  regards  as  a 
mere  melancholy  mush.  “Don’t  demand  the 
Vaticano,  the  Stanze , the  frescoed  corridors! 
Don’t  insist  that  every  tyro  shall  be  Angelo, 
and  every  youth  Rafikello,  and  every  senior 
Titian!  Be  gentle  and  generous  and  humane! 
It  is  a cradle  into  which  yon  are  about  to  gaze ; 
don’t  expect  a crowned  king  upon  his  throne!” 

These  were  the  voices  i’  the  air  that  murmured 
at  the  doors,  and  in  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs. 
And  then  came  the  trial.  Good  Sir,  or  Ma- 
dame, have  you  been  there,  and  how  did  you 
like  it?  The  wretched  Easy  Chair  stole  as  si- 
lently as  possible  through  these  spacious  rooms, 
and  conned  the  catalogue,  and  gazed  at  the 
walls.  44  Remember,”  it  stoutly  repeated  to  it- 
self, recalling  the  pleading  voices — “remember, 
no  foolish  expectations  of  San  Sisto  and  of  Par- 
ma. Must  every  portrait  suggest  the  Julius  or 
the  Leo,  the  Charles  First,  the  Doges,  the  Bur- 
gomeWers  ? Because  of  Claude  and  Salvator  and 

Turner,  shall  there  be  no ? — that  is  to  say, 

because  of  that  foreign  virtue  shall  there  be  no 
domestic  cakes  and  ale?  And  this  ginger — the 
indigenous  — can  any  thing  be  hotter  i’  the 
mouth  ? Come,  come ! Number  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  4 The  Peak  of  Teneriffc  at  sun- 
rise ; a viilegiatura  in  the  back-ground’ — what ! a 
villeg — well,  no  matter!  Why  so  censorious? 
Speak  them  fair,  quoth  the  angels  of  mercy; 
don't  demand  the  Vaticano.” 

So  the  Easy  Chair  struggled  and  wrangled 
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with  itself,  and  slid  along  noiselessly  and  hid  be- 
hind its  catalogue,  lest  some  cold  voice  should 
suddenly  creak : 44  Ah,  well!  and  how  do  you  like 
the  pictures  ? What  do  you  think  of  the  pros- 
pects of  American  art  ? This  is  a magnificent 
hot-house,  how  about  the  fruit,  and  the  plants, 
and  the  rest  of  it  ?”  How  very  loud  and  strident 
such  voices  always  are ! Why  not  whisper  these 
appropriate  questions  gently  and  pleasantly,  and 
not  roar  them  oat  in  a bluff,  defiant  tone?  It 
was  pure  terror  of  encountering  such  a voice  that 
, kept  the  Easy  Chair  flying  along  and  wrapping 
itself  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  catalogue ; and  steal- 
ing furtive  glances  forth  from  time  to  time  to  see 
if  there  were  any  signs  of  T.  T.  What  would 
have  happened  had  he  appeared,  the  Easy  Chair 
confesses  its  inability  to  imagine.  It  is  easy 
enough,  however,  to  fancy  his  greeting,  44  Well, 
old  mush,  what  conceivable  6lop  of  praise  can 
even  you  contrive  to  spatter  upon  these  perform- 
ances ?”  And  as  he  spoke  his  thumb  would  have 
skimmed  along  the  edge  of  that  remorseless 
weapon,  that  renowned,  two-handed,  skull-cleav- 
ing tomahawk.  Fortunately  be  did  not  en- 
counter the  uncomfortable  Easy  Chair,  which 
came  confounded  down  the  stairs,  and  emerging 
once  more  into  the  warm  May  day  that  seemed 
tenderly  full  of  pity  and  vague  regret,  fled  swift- 
ly along,  and  has  not  since  returned  to  insist  that 
it  would  not  require  a Titian  of  every  senior  nor 
a Rafaello  of  every  boy. 

The  Easy  Chair  asked  who  did  not  expect  that 
wild  ha-ha  which  rang  through  the  familiar  col- 
umns? And  how  awfully  it  seemed  to  echo 
through  the  rooms ! And  how  the  poor  pictures 
seemed  to  shiver  and  fall,  like  the  statues  of  the 
heathen  gods  of  old  when  the  cry  that  Pan  was 
dead  rang  through  the  Eastern  sea ! 44 Dead  !” 

quoth  Thomas  Tomahawk,  “why,  it  was  never 
alive!  Have  I not  for  six,  seven,  how  many 
mortal  years,  declared  that  American  art  was  a 
ridiculous  name  merely?  Have  I not  exposed, 
every  weary  year,  the  atrocious  blotches  and 
blurs  with  which  the  public  is  insulted  under  the 
name  of  pictures  ? Does  any  body  suppose  that 
a criminal  who  could  be  unblushingly  guilty  of 
Number  b^ank  is  a person  to  be  tolerated  ? Is  it 
not  evident  to  the  veriest  Comanche  of  intellects 
that  a being  who  conld  deliberately  perform  such 
a villainy  as  Number  blank  must  be  an  unfortu- 
nate Aztec  ? Do  the  American  people  propose 
to  submit  to  this  profanation  of  a noble  art,  to 
this  desecration  of  a really  handsome  temple? 
Is  such  a preposterous  popinjay  as  the  author  of 
yonder  wart  and  pimple  to  be  called  an  artist? 
1 defy  any  spectator  to  tell  whether  this  creature, 
for  instance,  is  human,  and  whether  he  stands 
npon  his  head  or  his  feet.  And  the  author  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  Academy’s 
Professor  of  Drawing !” 

And  the  ha-ha  rattled  and  roared  and  resound- 
ed far  away ; and  like  the  vagrant  musician  of 
th«  streets  who  has  played  a tremendous  tune, 
then  lifts  the  strap  for  a moment  around  his  neck, 
Mid  with  the  same  energy  plays  it  again,  so  T. 
T.  performed  his  task  da  capo.  Hilariously 
skipping  through  the  rooms,  he  stopped  before 
every  picture  and  did  what  the  brilliant  article 
upon  Leo  and  Luther  in  our  June  Number  says 
the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  did  when  the  Pope 
^ed:  44  He  entered  the  room,  tapped  the  corpse 
011  the  head  with  a mallet  of  silver,  and  then 


falling  npon  his  knees  before  the  lifeless  body, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  Pope.”  But  T.  T. 
did  not  fall  upon  his  knees ; he  danced  jigs  upon 
the  lifeless  body,  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  a 
rickety  old  moribund  from  the  beginning. 

And  oh ! if  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  could 
only  honestly  have  shouted,  “You  lie  in  your 
throat,  miscreant!  Die!”  and  have  fallen  upon 
him  in  turn  and  scalped  him  with  his  own  toma- 
hawk ! But  who  could  honestly  do  this  ? Who 
could  truly  say  that  this  was  a collection  of  pic- 
tures flattering  to  the  national  pride,  and  full  of 
hope  and  promise  for  the  American  school? 
Could  the  painters  themselves  say  it  ? Did  they 
say  it  ? Did  not  some  of  them  protest,  as  Savon- 
arola protested,  as  Luther  protested  ? The  Easy 
Chair  has  heard  such  rumors.  It  has  heard  what 
mast  seem  to  many  as  incredible  as  tbe  French 
Revolution  Beemed  to  Burke,  that  there  is  a high 
and  resolute  rebellion  within  the  very  Academy ! 
It  has  heard  that  there  are  those  within  the  very 
adytum  who  declare  that  there  must  be  a change ; 
that  Leo  has  so  gone  off  with  his  ortolans,  and 
Greek  verses,  and  soft  pictures,  and  the  playing 
of  lutes,  into  fat  and  heaviness  and  sloth,  that 
nothing  bat  a reformation  shaking  every  thing 
to  the  very  foundation  can  possibly  restore  the 
Church — in  one  word,  that  the  Academy  must 
be  reorganized,  or  American  art  will  become  ex- 
tinct. 

Already  it  is  said  that  the  best  men  do  not 
exhibit;  that  the  classes  and  the  library  and 
the  academic  functions  generally  are  susceptible 
of  improvement  (that  phrase  is  respectfully  ded- 
icated to  T.  T.);  that  the  funds  are  expended 
in  some  indescribable  way  producing  no  visible 
effect ; that  the  building  is  a beautiful  incubus ; 
that  the  young  men  ask  for  bread  and  are  offer- 
ed a highly  polished  stone ; that  all  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  and  inefficiency  of  the  European 
academies  are  at  last  fully  developed  and  illus- 
trated in  this  Academy  of  ours;  and,  in  fine, 
again,  that  it  mast  be  rescued  from  the  spirit 
which  has  controlled  it,  or  all  is  lost. 

This  is  not  what  the  Easy  Chair  says  (44  Of 
course  not — it  is  too  mushy,”  interpolates  a fa- 
miliar voice) ; it  is  what  the  painters  themselves 
say.  The  hour,  they  insist,  has  sonnded.  Who 
tolled  the  bell?  I,  said  T.  T.,  with  my  sting 
like  a bee,  and  I tolled  the  bell.  No  matter 
who  began  it.  Who  began  our  great  Revolu- 
tion? The  colonists.  Who  begin  this?  The 
artists.  We  conquered,  and  they  will  conquer. 
And  then — then — let  us  imagine  the  halcyon, 
incredible  days,  when  we  shall  all  loiter  through 
the  galleries  arm  in  arm  with  T.  T.,  who  will 
have  turned  his  tomahawk  into  a laureate’s  pen, 
which,  with  cheerful  grace,  will  inform  us  that 
44  the  Exhibition  opened  lost  evening,  and  a more 
beautiful  and  promising  collection  of  works  of 
art  .was  never  offered  to  the  just  admiration  of  a 
discriminating  public.  We  especially  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  the  higher  art 
the  Interior  of  a Wild-Boar , by  Titian  Jones ; 
the  Rasher  of  Bacon — a Home  idyl , by  Raffaello 
Jenkins ; and  an  exquisite  Bit  of  Pork- Rind — 
a perfect  gem — by  Michael  Angelo  Buffer.  No 
one  can  gaze  npon  these  lovely  works,  or  sit  en- 
tranced in  any  part  of  the  rooms,  without  own- 
ing that  at  last  American  art  shows  signs  of  a 
not  distant  dawn.  Non  nobis ! non  nobis ! good 
fellow-citizens !” 
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NOVELS. 

OF  the  novels  which  lie  on  our  table  we  an- 
hesitatingly  award  the  palm  to  Breaking  a 
Butterfly;  or , Blanche  Eller  sixes  Ending.  The 
plot  is  peculiar ; the  situations  are  striking  and 
well  described ; the  dramatic  power  of  the  au- 
thor is  not  inconsiderable ; several  of  the  char- 
acters are  remarkably  well  drawn ; the  gradual 
changes  which  life  and  experience  produce  in 
character  are  appreciated  and  portrayed ; and, 
above  all,  the  moral  is  one  of  significance  and 
value  for  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all  her  proteges. 
Alas ! only  by  bitter  experience  will  they  learn 
that  rouge  is  not  bloom,  and  that  u as  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of 
a fool.”  The  title  of  the  book  is  its  text.  The 
romance  of  real  life  which  is  founded  upon  it  is 
the  sad  story  of  a woman  who  trod  the  thorny 
path  of  gay  society,  hid  a beating  heart  beneath 
silks  and  satins,  and  eyes  swollen  with  weeping 
behind  a veil  of  costliest  lace,  finally  to  die  a lin- 
gering death  at  the  hands  of  the  husband  who 
had  sworn  to  protect  her,  and  whose  kindest  act 
was  the  sharp  and  cruel  utterance  with  which  he 
slew  her  at  the  last.  We  know  not  how  one 
can  read  this  story  without  rising  from  its  pe- 
rusal with  an  increased  respect  for  those  home- 
ly virtues  which  often  walk  the  world  in  home- 
spun,  and  with  an  increased  suspicion  of  those 
showy  qualities  which  give  entrance  to  our  “ best 
society,”  but  which  often  only  hide  feebleness 
and  folly.  The  crime  which  gives  to  “ Break- 
ing a Butterfly”  its  somewhat  melodramatic  end- 
ing is  not  very  apt  to  occur  in  respectable  circles, 
but  the  scarcely  less  heinous  crime  of  an  aimless 
life  and  a false  heart  is  the  common  vice  of  good 
society,  though  it  rarely  reaps  the  bitter  fruit  in 
a denouement  so  terrible.  The  curtain  rises  on 
Blanche  EUerslie,  a gay  young  widow,  with  half 
a dozen  lovers ; a coquette,  who  plucks  hearts 
for  her  trophies  with  os  little  scruple  as  she 
might  pluck  flowers  from  the  garden,  uncon- 
scious that  they  bleed  and  break.  Among  them 
all  she  chooses  the  one  least  worthy  of  her  af- 
fections, and  therefore,  we  may  add,  most  likely  to 
secure  the  affections  of  such  a one  as  she — Mark 
Ramsay,  a cold,  selfish,  unloving  man,  who,  in 
return  for  all  the  wealth  of  her  nature,  has  but 
a poor  heart  to  give  to  her  at  best,  and  gives  not 
even  that.  Such  measure  of  affection  as  he  once 
bestowed  upon  her  he  gradually  transfers  to  an- 
other. She  perceives  that  she  is  losing  the  allegi- 
ance of  her  husband,  but  is  powerless  to  retain 
it,  and  suffers,  as  many  a woman  does,  the  pro- 
tracted tortures  of  a crucifixion  which  death,  as 
cruel  in  its  delays  as  in  its  surprises,  comes  not 
to  relieve.  At  length  an  old  friend — a real 
though  unrecognized  lover — appears  upon  the 
scene.  On  the  very  eve  of  her  marriage  he  had 
promised  her  his  aid  when  she  might  need  it. 
He  detects  intuitively  the  situation.  He  mixes 
a poison  in  the  cosmetic  of  the  wife's  rival,  that 
he  may  destroy  her  beauty  and  so  break  her 
charm.  The  plot  succeeds.  The  fierce  wrath 
of  the  husband,  who  in  his  fury  charges  com- 
plicity with  the  crime  upon  his  pure  and  patient 
wife,  gives  her  release  in  death.  Her  lover  es- 
capes the  husband’s  vengeance  only  by  taking 
his  own  life.  While  Mark  Ramsay  himself  wan- 


ders in  foreign  lands,  self-exiled  and  suffering 
the  punishment  of  Cain.  Such  is  the  thread  of 
the  story  of  Blanche  Ellerslie’s  life ; its  dark- 
ness enlivened  by  much  by-play,  and  its  pages 
brilliant  with  many  paragraphs  often  fine,  and 
sometimes  exquisitely  so.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) 

Warwick ; or,  The  Lost  Nationalities  of 
America , by  M.  T.  Walworth,  has  the  merit 
of  being  a sensational  novel  without  being  open 
to  the  charge  of  objectionable  sensationalism. 
The  first  chapter  introduces  the  stoiy  with  a 
mysterious  murder,  which  is  not  explained  until 
the  last.  It  is  not  easy,  having  commenced  to 
read  the  book,  to  lay  it  down  unfinished.  The 
mysterious  victim,  whose  remains  are  not  even 
found  until  the  close  of  the  story,  reappears  in 
autographs  and  letters  whenever  our  interest  be- 
gins to  wane.  The  heroine  is  a curious  admix- 
ture who  dances,  discusses  theology,  rides  an  un- 
tamable steed  in  perilous  places,  and  teaches  in 
a mission  school  with  equal  zest  and  equal  suc- 
cess. The  author's  imagination  is  of  an  original 
though  somewhat  luxuriant  cast ; and  when,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  book,  we  follow  the  hero 
into  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and 
descending  into  the  “ bottomless  pit,”  find  there 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a cave  of  “ surpassing 
brilliancy  formed  of  quartz  rock  incrusted  with 
fantastic  ornaments  and  stalactites  of  pure  gold,” 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
In  short,  “ Warwick”  is  wholly  unreal,  but  none 
the  less  interesting  for  all  that.  A pleasant  dedi- 
cation to  the  author’s  personal  friend,  Morris 
Phillips,  Esq.,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Home 
Journal,  serves  the  purpose  of  a preface.  (G. 
W.  Carleton.) 

Juliette  ; or , Now  and  Forever , by  Mrs.  Ma- 
deline Leslie,  is  a very  religious  novel.  The 
heroine  leaves  a luxurious  home  because  her 
otherwise  indulgent  father  forbids  her  from  pro- 
fessing to  be  a Christian,  undergoes  a great  va- 
riety of  martyr-like  experiences  in  attestation  of 
her  faith,  and  is  finally  found  by  her  lover  and 
restored  to  her  penitent  and  distracted  father 
just  in  time  to  nurse  him  in  his  last  illness. 
She  inherits  his  property,  marries  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  lives  happily 
ever  after.  We  have  no  very  great  faith  in  that 
philosophy  which  represents  the  rewards  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  paid  in  this  way,  nor  in  that  kind  of 
heroism  which  such  a philosophy  cultivates. 
Doubtless  virtue  has  its  reward,  but  this  life  is 
not  always  God’s  pay-day.  (Lee  and  Shepard.) 

That  Boy  of  Norcott's , by  Charles  Lever, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a short  story,  com- 
prised within  73  pages,  a cheap  story,  being  sold 
for  25  cents,  and  a simple  story,  which  requires 
no  study  for  its  appreciation.  There  is  no  com- 
plex plot;  there  are  no  incredible  incidents; 
there  are  no  characters  which  the  reader  needs 
to  study  ; there  is  no  occult  moral ; there  are  no 
passages  of  studied  writing.  There  is  a simple 
story  of  a life  rather  full  of  adventure,  and  with 
incident  enough  to  make  it  thoroughly  readable ; 
just  the  thing  for  a lazy  hour  on  a summer  after- 
noon, when  the  mind  wants  rest,  not  a new  em- 
ployment, and  one  reads  without  reflection. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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Typhaine's  Abbey , by  Count  A.  de  Gobineau 
(Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger),  and  Anne 
Severing  by  Madame  Augustus  Craven  (G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Son),  are  both  translations  from  the 
French,  and  both  of  them  historical  novels.  The 
former  presents  a picture  of  the  customs  and  the 
social  life  of  France  in  the  12th  century.  Its 
author  is  not  a mere  romancer.  Among  his 
previous  works  are  included  an  u Essay  on  the 
Inequality  of  the  Human  Race,”  “Three  Years 
in  Asia,”  and  “Philosophies  and  Religions  in 
Central  Asia.  ” The  value  of  his  romance  is  not 
in  its  entertaining  plot,  nor  in  its  strongly  marked 
characters,  but  in  that  it  affords  an  apparently 
faithful  portraiture  of  one  phase  of  that  great 
conflict  between  feudalism  and  popular  rights 
which  characterized  the  12th  century;  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  for  the  chivalric  days  of 
France,  though  in  less  measure,  what  Walter 
Scott  has  done  for  the  chivalric  days  of  Scotland. 
—The  scene  of  “Anne  Severin’’  is  laid  chiefly  in 
the  same  country,  in  the  days  of  the  First  Consul 
It  is  a religious  novel,  transfused  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  of  its  author,  yet  can  hardly  be 
called  a Roman  Catholic  noveL  It  was  original- 
ly published  in  a Romish  Magazine.  Its  denom- 
m&tionalism  is  not,  however,  offensive,  nor  is  Us 
fascination  such  as  to  render  it  powerful  as  an 
argument  for  the  faith  which  it  indirectly  incul- 
cates. 

Kathleen  will  need  to  most  readers  no  other 
recommendation  than  the  fact  that  it  is  by  the 
author  of  “Raymond’s  Heroine,”  and  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  regarded  by  some  very  good 
critics  as  superior  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  purely 
a love  story  ; a story  of  two  mistaken  hearts,  ono 
of  whom  is  dazzled  by  a hope  of  marrying  above 
his  station,  the  other  of  whom  mistakes  gratitude 
on  account  of  a signal  deliverance  for  that  love 
which  alone  constitutes  a true  wifely  affection. 
Though  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Athenaeum  in 
regarding  the  plot  as  unusual,  it  is  certainly  in- 
geniously turned ; and  though  the  characters  are 
not  themselves  remarkable,  they  are  remarkably 
well  drawn.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Men,  Women , and  Ghosts,  by  E.  S.  Phelps, 
consists  of  ten  short  stories,  several  of  the  best 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine. 
They  are  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than 
for  republication  in  their  present  form.  In  fact, 
the  ghosts  form  a little  too  large  a proportion,  of 
the  book  to  make  it  altogether  cheerful  company. 
(Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.) 

Springdale  Abbey  purports  to  consist  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  diaries  and  letters  of  an  English 
Preacher,  edited  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.l).  It 
is  a republication  of  an  English  book,  and  can 
hardly  be  ranked  as  a novel,  though  we  do  not 
roppose  that  it  is  genuine  biography.  It  is, 
however,  autobiographical  in  form,  and  depends 
for  its  interest,  not  on  startling  adventure  or 
rtriking  incidents,  but  on  a certain  quiet  humor 
that  invests  the  occurrences  of  everyday  life 
with  a peculiar  attractiveness.  Many  a pastor 
has  a Squire  Fogden  in  his  parish.  Few  know 
howto  enjoy  a merry  laugh  under  a sober  face  at 
his  side-board.  Many  a man  has  sighed  in  his 
heart  when  every  day  a new  society  has  present- 
ed its  claims  upon  his  benevolence,  equally  un- 
to  deny  that  the  cause  it  represents  is  de- 
■erving  of  support,  or  to  see  any  occasion  for  a 
different  society  for  every  good  work  which  Cbris- 
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tian  charity  desires  to  undertake.  But  few  min- 
isters have  the  courage  to  speak  out  openly  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject;  and  still  fewer  are 
able  to  do  so  in  a manner  at  once  so  effective 
and  so  inoffensive  as  the  English  Preacher  in 
his  letter  on  the  evils  of  “ Societyism.  ” The 
author,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  a warm  heart, 
untrammeled  by  conventionalism,  and  no  less 
truly  devout  because  brimful  of  a genial,  good- 
natured  humor.  If  we  believed  in  Spiritualism  * 
we  should  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a medium,  and  that  the  spirit  who  em- 
ployed him  was  Sydney  Smith.  We  have  not 
read  a more  enjoyable  book  of  its  kind  for  many 
a day.  We  have  been  tempted,  breaking  over 
our  rules,  to  transfer  some  paragraphs  to  our  * 
pages,  but  on  looking  them  over  for  that  purpose 
we  are  satisfied  that  so  doing  would  no  more 
introduce  the  English  Preacher  to  the  fireside  of 
our  readers  than  quoting  a jest  from  a genial 
conversationalist  would  sene  the  purpose  of 
making  him  a guest.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
give  him  a cordial  letter  of  recommendation  to  all 
our  readers  as  a perfect  gentleman  and  a remark- 
ably pleasant  and  genial  companion.  (Claxton, 
Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger.) 

SCIENCE. 

It  was  our  pleasure  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  re- 
ceive instruction  as  a college  student  in  the  high- 
er mathematics  from  Professor  Elias  Loomis. 
With  perhaps  one  exception  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  faculty.  We  doubt  whether 
there  was  n graduate  who  ever  passed  through 
his  course  without  being,  at  least  once,  unmerci- 
fully “quizzed”  by  him.  In  other  rooms  the 
usual  college  helps  were  employed.  But  no 
man  ever  rode  a “pony”  successfully  under 
Professor  Loomis.  His  keen  eyes — and  they 
looked  no  older  when  we  last  saw  him  than 
they  did  fifteen  years  before — read  the  student 
through.  By  intuition  he  knew  who  had  studied 
and  who  had  only  “crammed.”  But  we  have 
never  known  one  who  possessed  in  a more  emi- 
nent degree  the  rare  faculty  of  communicating  to 
common  minds  abstruse  and  difficult  truths.  This 
is  the  condition  of  successful  instruction.  Knowl- 
edge is  not  enough.  Every  teacher  must  be  * 4 apt 
to  teach.”  Under  Professor  Loomis  geometry 
became  a positive  delight,  and  even  Logarithms 
and  die  Calculus  became  comprehensible.  We 
took  up,  therefore,  Professor  Loomis’s  new  treat- 
ise on  the  Elements  of  Astronomy  not  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind.  We  felt  confident  that  we 
should  here  find,  brought  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  unscientific  minds,  the  higher  truths  of  a 
science  whose  grandeur  is  lost  to  the  common 
people  by  tho  technicalities  in  which  it  is  en- 
shrined. We  have  not  been  disappointed.  In 
the  rare  ability  of  popularizing  science  by  clear 
and  comprehensible  statements  of  her  highest 
verities  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  is  the  only  American 
author  who  compares  with  Professor  Elias  Loo- 
mis, though  other  writers  have  surpassed  them 
both  in  the  number  and  importance  of  their  orig- 
inal contributions.  We  know  of  no  treatise  on 
astronomy  to  which  we  should  turn  ourselves  for 
an  explanation  of  any  of  its  elementary  principles 
with  such  confident  assurance  of  receiving  real 
satisfaction ; none  which  we  should  so  soon  place 
in  the  hands  of  any  young  person  who  desired  an 
introduction  to  die  study.  We  hope  to  see  it 
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widely  adopted  as  a text-book  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Wonder 8 of  Heat , by  Achille  Cazin, 
translated  and  edited  by  Elihu  Rich,  consti- 
tutes the  third  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
of  Wonders,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  May 
Number.  It  is  less  sensational  than  that  on  Tk un- 
der and  Lightning , and  less  fascinating  than  that 
on  Optics , but  rather  more  valuable,  as  a book 
• of  science,  than  either.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  certainly  less  strik- 
ing than  electricity  and  less  brilliant  than  light. 
But  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  au- 
thor has  been  less  anxious  than  his  companions 
to  make  an  interesting  book,  and  more  anxious 
• to  make  one  that  is  instructive.  It  is  even 
more  elaborately  illustrated  than  its  predecessors. 
(Charles  Scribner  and  Co.) 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell’s  Stud- 
ies in  General  Science  is  the  work  of  a thorough- 
ly earnest,  honest,  and  studious  woman,  whose 
writing  is  the  fruit  of  deep  personal  conviction. 
It  is  throughout  characterized  by  thorough  inves- 
tigation; is  evidently  the  result  of  much  hard 
study  and  more  hard  "thinking ; and  is  a work  less 
of  extensive  erudition  than  of  independent  cogi- 
tation. Its  greatest  defect  is  a certain  obscurity 
of  style,  occasioned  by  an  unnecessary  introduc- 
tion and  repetition  of  technical  terms,  which  ren- 
der its  pages  not  only  unattractive  to  the  com- 
mon reader,  but  even  rather  hard  reading  for  the 
thoughtful  student.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  aim 
to  be,  a popular  book.  It  is  a book  of  “stud- 
ies. ” Its  value  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  think.  It  contains  many  seed  thoughts; 
more,  perhaps,  that  will  incite  to  thought  by  pro- 
voking doubt  and  discussion.  It  is  a pity  that 
meat  so  good  is  inclosed  in  a shell  so  prickly. 
What,  for  example,  is  the  scientific  value  of  the 
following  statement  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
a young  lady  by  the  sudden  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  her  brother  ? 4 4 What  quantitative  force 
here  was  suddenly  transformed  into  the  dull,  ter- 
rible chill  of  that  first  mental  shock ! The  effect 
was  mental,  and  the  producing  cause  qualitative. 
The  related  material  elements  were  insignificant, 
though  the  shock,  once  received,  reacted  upon 
the  whole  organism.  ” The  first  four  or  five 
chapters  are  the  least  interesting.  The  book 
improves  as  we  proceed.  The  chapter  on  Mind 
and  several  immediately  following  are  perhaps 
the  freshest  and  most  valuable.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  throughout  more  metaphysical  than  phys- 
ical. The  authoress  very  distinctly  repudiates 
the  materialistic  ideas  which  underlie  the  ex- 
treme positivism  of  such  tracts  as  Huxley’s 
44  Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  and  6uch  works  as  Sir 
Henry  Maudsley’s  “Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Mind.”  Mrs.  Blackwell's  peculiar  theol- 
ogy— for  though  she  was  educated  in  Oberlin  she 
represents  the  opposite  tendency  of  theological 
thought — appears  only  incidentally  and  inferen- 
tially.  The  book  makes  almost  no  reference  to 
the  Bible.  It  conducts  us  only  to  nature  as  a 
revealer  of  God.  Indeed,  it  distinctly  asserts 
that  44  we  know  him  only  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
works.”  The  most  notably  theological  chapter 
is  that  on  44  Law  and  its  Sanctions.”  In  this  the 
authoress  denies  the  fact,  if  not  the  possibility,  of 
divine  forgiveness,  and  inculcates  a doctrine  of 
an  unforgiving  and  relentless  God,  harder  and 
more  repellent  than  any  which  were  bom  of  the 


tempestuous  experiences  of  the  Reformation. 
We  can  not  think  she  is  ignorant  of  such  replies 
to  her  position  concerning  the  inviolability  of  law 
as  are  afforded  by  Bushnell  in  his  “Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,”  and  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
in  his  44  Reign  of  Law.  ” But  she  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  them  nor  to  their  arguments.  She 
writes  as  though  she  knew  nothing  of  them.  In 
spite  of  these  defects,  however,  we  value  the 
book.  We  want  no  better  reply  to  the  common 
declaration  that  a woman’s  logical  powers  are 
never  highly  developed ; no  better  demonstration 
that  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  are  not  in- 
consistent with  a high  state  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. In  truth,  she  exemplifies  her  own 
statement  that  those  duties  may  perhaps  have 
helped  rather  than  hindered  her.  A father 
might  have  employed  this  illustration;  only  a 
mother  would  have  penned  it  in  these  touching 
words:  44  When  the  little  child  tosses  painfully 
on  its  bed  of  fever,  it  seems  difficult  for  finite 
tenderness  to  look  up  trustingly  to  the  All-Fa- 
ther, believing  thAt  he  watches  the  little  sufferer 
with  boundless  compassion.  The  piteous  baby- 
moan  smites  us  to  the  heart.  We  would  so  glad- 
ly give  a portion  of  our  own  cool  life-blood  to 
soothe  its  hot  little  veins ; would  so  gladly  suffer 
in  its  stead ; and  God,  who  is  so  powerful,  seems 
pitiless.  The  heart  is  tempted  to  cry  out : 4 He 
could  spare  it,  but  he  will  not.  ’ No ! he  will  not. 
His  wisdom  is  too  wise  and  his  compassion  too 
all-embracing  to  set  aside  the  very  being  and  con- 
stitution of  all  things  to  spare  this  one  little  suf- 
ferer; and  to  its  own  hurt.”  (G.  F.  Putnam 
and  Son.) 

THE  FARM. 

Farming  is  a profession,  not  to  say  a science. 

If  any  one  doubts  this  statement  let  him  leave 
his  city  home— for  no  one  bred  in  the  country 
will  doubt  it — and  undertake  to  cultivate  even  & 
garden  of  half  an  acre  for  the  summer.  He  will 
then  find  that  knowledge  is  as  essential  to  the 
right  use  of  the  spade  as  of  the  pen,  and  that 
there  is  as  great  a difference  between  the  scien- 
tific farming  of  Flanders,  where  literally  not  a 
weed  is  to  be  seen,  and  that  of  many  of  our  farm- 
ers, the  wealth  of  whose  soil  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  fruits  and  weeds,  as  between  the 
trade  of  a modem  commercial  city  and  the  bar- 
ter of  a back-woods  settlement.  It  is  true  that 
agriculture  has  been  the  last  to  receive  the  im- 
petus of  modem  science.  It  is  true  that  many 
agriculturists  are  content  to  go  on  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers,  because  experiments  arc  costly. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  understand  the  use  of  new 
instruments,  methods,  and  fertilizers.  Agricul- 
ture is  also  becoming  in  this  country  a popular 
recreation.  Many  a gentleman  is  content  to 
spend  on  his  country  seat  money  which  he  makes 
in  the  counting-room.  The  practical  farmer  is 
thus  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  experiments  with- 
out paying  for  them.  This  change  in  agricul- 
ture, which  has  converted  it  from  a drudgery  to 
an  art,  has  created  a demand  for  a correspond- 
ing literature.  44  Fifty  years  ago  a stable  agri- 
cultural periodical  did  not  exist  on  the  American 
Continent.  ” Now  every  considerable  district  has 
one,  while  almost  every  weekly  paper,  secular  or  * 
religious,  has  its  agricultural  department;  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  something  of  a library 
will  be  a part  of  the  furniture  of  every  well-order- 
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ed  farm.  We  group  several  books  which  would 
deserve  a place  in  such  a library. 

The  New  American  Farm-Book  is  a revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  a work  originally  written 
by  Richard  L.  Allen,  then  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “ American  Agriculturist.  ” It  has  stood 
the  test  of  nearly  quarter  of  a century.  In  its 
present  form,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  it  is  little  short  of  a small  cyclopedia, 
and  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive wi annul  of  the  kind  now  published.  Our 
own  references  to  it  have  satisfied  us  of  its  value 
to  the  amateur. — Farm  Implements  and  Machin- 
ery, by  John  J.  Thomas,  is  a smaller  volume  of 
a more  limited  value.  It  gives  a pretty  full  ac- 
count of  modem  implements,  the  explanations 
of  which  are  aided  by  numerous  illustrations. 
We  doubt,  however,  how  much  the  practical 
firmer  will  read  the  introductoiy  pages  on  the 
general  principles  of  mechanics.  (Orange  Judd 
and  Co.) 

The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field  is 
a composite  of  three  authors:  J.  H.  Walsh 
(“Stonehenge”),  Dr.  Robert  M‘Cltjre,  and 
Dr.  Ellwood  Harvey.  It  begins  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  horse ; gives  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  varieties;  discusses  the  best 
method  of  breaking,  in  which  the  principles 
employed  by  Mr.  Rarey  are  fully  explained,  but 
not  commended ; gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
roper  construction  of  stables;  and  devotes  two 
nndred  pages  to  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  of  the  horse.  It  is  illustrated  with 
over  eighty  engravings ; and,  on  the  whole,  seems 
to  us  to  sustain  its  claim  to  be  the  only  work 
which  has  brought  together  in  a single  volume, 
and  in  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensible  lan- 
guage, adequate  information  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  which  it  fa-eats.  (Porter  and  Coates.) 

While  the  gentleman  is  purchasing  these  vol- 
umes for  his  farm  he  will  do  well  to  purchase 
for  his  wife  the  new  edition  of  Parsons  On 
The  Rose.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  original  edition  we  may  say  that  the  book 
contains  a classification  of  the  varieties  of  the 
rose,  sufficiently  full  for  all  practical  purposes, 
directions  for  its  culture  and  propagation,  a cu- 
rious and  interesting  history  of  it,  and  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  For  those  who 
> are  famil&r  with  the  original  edition  we  may 

add  that  this  one  is  improved  in  arrangement, 
modernized  and  enlarged  in  classification,  and 
by  a judicious  pruning  of  poetiy  rendered  less 
sentimental  and  more  useful.  (Orange  Judd 
and  Co.) 

Farming  by  Inches  is  uniform  with  “ My  Ten 
Hod  Farm”  not  only  in  shape  and  size,  but  also 
in  that  halo  which  it  casts  over  the  subject,  and 
which  it  certainly  requires  only  a few  months  of 
practical  experience  to  dissipate.  When  by  a 
perusal  of  “Farming  by  Inches”  the  reader  has 
been  incited  to  “ take  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,” 
we  recommend  him  to  resort  to  die  less  roman- 
tic books  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  (Loring.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  woman’s  suffrage  movement  has  assumed 
sudi  proportions  and  has  secured  such  advocates 
«s  render  it  impossible  to  treat  it  any  longer  as  a 
mere  intellectual  imeute.  Its  supporters  are  no 
longer  confined  to  that  small  dafts  of  Ishmaelit- 
ah  reformers  (whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
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and  against  whom  every  man’s  hand  is  raised) 
useful  but  neither  pleasant  nor  popular.  The 
war  they  carry  on  is  no  longer  an  unrecognized 
brigandage.  Parties  are  forming.  Armies  are 
being  enlisted.  The  skirmish  line  is  followed  by 
heavy  reserves.  Among  the  clergy  it  enlists  the 
sympathies  and  support  of  such  men  as  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher  and  Bishop  Simpson.  Among 
statesmen  it  is  advocated  by  men  of  no  less  note 
than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
long  and  apparently  hopeless  labors  of  Lucy 
Stone,  who  for  ten  years  past  has  beset  every 
Legislature  with  appeals,  arguments,  and  peti- 
tions, are  rewarded  by  an  almost  unanimous  re- 
port from  a Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  It  is 
idle  any  longer  to  attempt  to  st$m  the  movement 
by  stale  platitudes  or  staler  ridicule.  The  ques- 
tion is  before  Americans  for  earnest  discussion. 

Its  advocates  number  many  thoroughly  earnest 
men,  a few  thoroughly  earnest  women.  It  must 
be  met,  if  at  all,  in  the  same  spirit 
We  have  read  with  amazement  Rev.  J.  D. 
Fulton’s  little  tract  on  the  subject — True  Wo- 
man. We  were  at  first  of  the  opinion  that  its 
reverend  author  was,  as  Artemus  Ward  would 
say,  “sarcastical.”  We  regarded  his  treatise  as 
a travesty — rather  an  unfair  one  to  be  sure — of 
the  conservative  arguments.  We  thought  it  had 
been  written  by  an  ingenious  humorist  who  advo- 
cated radical  principles  under  cover.  We  are 
not  even  now  sure  but  that  our  first  impressions 
were  correct.  We  confess  to  having  become 
somewhat  weary  of  the  conventional  encomiums 
on  woman.  We  were  not,  however,  prepared 
for  such  an  antidote  as  our  author  administers. 

“ Woman,”  says  Mr.  Fulton,  “is  made  for  man.” 

“She  is  God’s  first  gift  to  him.”  Her  mission 
in  life  is  to  help  him.  “ She  lives  for  man.  She 
dresses  and  studies  for  him.”  He  is  the  sun. 

She  is  a satellite.  About  him  she  is  to  revolve. 

By  her  use  to  him  she  is  to  be  measured.  She 
was  historically  a sort  of  after-thought  made  be- 
cause none  of  the  brute  creation  were  found  ade- 
quate to  be  his  helpmeet.  The  Indian  in  setting 
his  squaw  to  cultivate  his  garden  is  guilty  only 
of  an  error  in  judgment.  If  he  knew  enough  he 
could  put  her  to  a better  use.  That  is  all.  Her 
equality  with  her  master  is  not  to  be  thought  o£ 

It  is  against  Scripture.  The  Bible  says  he  shall 
rule  over  her.  It  is  against  science.  “ Man's 
brain  weighs  on  an  average  three  pounds  and 
eight  ounces,  woman’s  brain  weighs  on  on  aver- 
age two  pounds  and  four  ounces.”  It  is  against 
experience.  “ You  can  not  offend  a woman  so 
quick  in  any  way  as  to  ask  her  why  she  wishes 
to  do  thus,  or  why  she  reaches  such  a conclusion. 

Her  invariable  reply  is  'cause  / And  that  is  all 
she  knows  about  it.”  It  is  true  she  has  warm 
feelings  and  quick  intuitions.  Her  imagination 
and  fancy  have  a lively  play.  “But  she  will 

never  write  an  Iliad  or  a Paradise  Lost She 

will  not  paint  a Madonna  like  Raphael,  nor 

chisel  an  Apollo  Belvidere Woman  seldom 

invents Woman  can  not  compete  with  man 

in  a long  course  of  mental  labor Woman 

never  excelled  in  architecture.  ” This  is  not  the 
worst,  however.  Her  inferiority  appears  in  the 
moral  realm.  She  was  the  first  tempter.  “A 
wicked  woman  was,  and  to  a large  extent  is,  the 
means  employed  by  Satan  in  leading  astray  the 
unwaiy.”  The  daughters  of  Ere  have  proved 
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worthy  descendants  of  their  mother.  “ Sarah 
introduced  Abraham  to  polygamy.  Rebekah 
was  a pattern  of  lying,  and  Rachel  of  decep- 
tion.” Her  curiosity,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall,  is  as  influential  as  ever.  “ Rouse  a 
woman’s  curiosity,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
leading  the  excited  one  astray.  ” The  love  of 
companionship  in  sin,  which  led  her  to  tempt 
Adam  to  share  her  fate,  still  actuates  her.  # u A 
man  loves  to  have  a woman  pure,  if  he  is  im- 
pure; temperate,  if  he  is  intemperate;  holy  and 
Christian,  if  he  is  the  opposite  in  every  particu- 
lar. Not  so  a woman.  Intemperate  herself,  Bhe 
seeks  to  induce  others  to  be  like  her.”  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  she  is  so  much  better 
off  than  her  first  mother.  For  “by  her  office 
and  place  she  is  protected  from  all  danger  and 
temptation. ” (The  Italics  are  ours.)  “ Within 
the  house  as  ruled  by  her  need  enter  no  danger, 
no  temptation,  no  cause  of  error  or  offense.” 
This  moral  inferiority  society  recognizes.  “ Let 
her  fall,  and  almost  without  exception  she  is 
hopelessly  ruined.  Society  points  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  her ; and,  what  is  worse,  the  barriers  to 
virtue  having  been  broken  down  they  seem  to  be 
destroyed.  ” Against  this  violation  of  love  J esus, 
it  is  true,  set  the  weight  of  his  precept  and  ex- 
ample. Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  seems  to  account  it  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  constitution.  God, 
according  to  him,  shares  this  sentiment  with  hu- 
manity. “God  did  business  with  Adam;  but 
he  does  not  mention  Eve  after  her  fall.”  The 
conclusion  of  all  which  principles,  interspersed 
with  many  patronizing  eulogies  of  woman  as 
long  as  she  maintains  her  place,  is  this,  that  her 
place  is  that  of  subordination.  ‘ 4 Iier  desire  shall 
be  to  her  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  her.” 
This  fixes  her  status.  He  is  master.  She  is — 
what  ? Shall  we,  speaking  for  Mr.  Fulton,  say 
servant  ? To  deny  this  is  to  be  infidel.  “Who 
demand  the  ballot  for  woman  ? They  are  not 
the  lovers  of  God,  nor  are  they  the  believers  in 
Christ  as  a class.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but 
the  majority  prefer  an  infidel  s cheer  to  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  love  of  the  Christian  community.” 

Such  is  in  substance  the  position  of  the  last 
opponent  of  the  woman’s  movement,  given  as  far 
as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

If  Mr.  Fulton  desired  to  compel  woman  to  de- 
mand the  ballot  he  could  not  have  drawn  his 
bow  with  a surer  aim.  Man  does  not  deny  suf- 
frage to  woman.  She  declines  it.  The  strongest 
argument,  perhaps,  against  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  is,  that  as  a class  women  do  not  want  it. 
But  if  Mr.  Fulton  can  only  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing them  that  the  denial  of  the  ballot  is  the  badge 
of  their  inferiority,  and  that  its  possession  is  es- 
sential to  a recognition  of  their  civil  and  social 


equality,  he  will  extort  from  them — if  we  do  not 
greatly  mistake  woman’s  nature — such  an  impe- 
rious demand  for  the  ballot,  not  for  itself  but  for 
its  significance,  that  no  political  party  can  resist 
the  claim.  If  the  Equal  Rights  Association  would 
take  our  advice  they  would  print  50,000  copies 
of  Mr.  Fulton’s  tract  for  general  circulation 
among  the  women.  That  party  have  no  advo- 
cate in  their  camp  capable  of  producing  so  pro- 
found an  impression  in  their  favor  as  Mr.  Ful- 
ton’s pamphlet  aimed  against  them.  The  shot 
of  this  gun  is  ridiculously  feeble.  Its  recoil  is 
fearful.  (Lee  and  Shepard.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Bible,  while  retaining  its 
ancient  sanctity  as  the  record  of  faith,  is  now 
taking  a new  part  in  the  literary  movements  of 
the  age,  and  sharing,  alike  as  to  its  language  and 
its  ideas,  in  the  studies  and  agitations  of  the 
nineteenth  centuty.  There  is  hardly  any  fact  in 
our  recent  literature  more  memorable,  for  exam- 
ple, than  the  publication  of  the  new  English  ver- 
sion of  Tjschendorf’s  New  Testconent  as  the 
one  thousandth  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Library 
at  Leipsic : thus  giving  the  Gospel,  in  new  dress, 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  most  select  if  not  the 
most  sensational  popular  library  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Noyes,  in  his  new  translation,  follows  Tischen- 
dorf  s eighth  edition  so  far  as  it  was  published  in 
1868,  and  accepts  the  previous  edition  for  the  re- 
mainder. That  accomplished  critic  and  scholar, 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot  of  Cambridge,  has  added  some 
corrections  of  the  text  from  Tischendorf s later 
studies,  so  that  the  volume  is  now  a full  and  fair 
record  of  the  present  state  of  the  New  Testament 
text.  The  translator  aims  to  render  the  text  as 
it  stands,  and  give  its  true  meaning  without  trans- 
ferring his  own  opinions  to  the  sacred  writer’s 
pen.  Of  course  every  man  must  carry  with  him 
his  own  convictions ; and  it  is  hard  for  the  theo- 
logian to  keep  the  print  of  his  own  view  s out  of 
his  vocabulary,  and  even  out  of  his  grammar  and 
his  rhetoric.  Yet  no  candid  scholar  will  accuse 
Dr.  Noyes  of  unfairness  or  sectarianism,  so  far 
as  theological  opinions  are  concerned.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  version  is  in  its  earnest  good  sense, 
simplicity,  and  clearness.  Dr.  Noyes  retains  the 
old  version  so  far  ns  he  cAn,  and  delights  in  its 
dignity  and  strength,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  un- 
tie a knotty  sentence  that  puzzles  the  understand- 
ing, or  brush  aw'ay  a cobweb  that  obscures  the 
meaning.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  ex- 
ample, the  translator’s  terse  and  simple  language 
is  itself  a good  interpretation,  and  opens  the 
mind  of  Paul  in  his  own  words  without  any  dog- 
matic gloss.  The  book  deserves  a place  in  every 
scholar’s  library,  and  will  be  a gain  to  every 
Christian  family.  (American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  May. — The 
prominent  events  of  the  month  are:  The 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad ; the  Procla- 
mation by  the  President  for  an  Election  in  Vir- 
ginia ; the  excitement  in  Great  Britain  growing 
oqj  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech ; the  French  Elec- 


tions ; the  debates  in  the  Spanish  Cortes ; and 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba. 

The  10th  of  May  wrill  be  noted  as  the  day 
upon  which  the  construction  of  a railroad  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Missouri  River,  and 
thence  virtually,  by  lines  already  completed,  to 
every  part  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  was  finally  accom- 
plished. We  do  not  here  propose  to  present  the 
details  of  the  immense  preparatory  work  per- 
formed before  the  enterprise  was  fairly  started ; 
nor  to  say  to  which  one,  out  of  many  scores  for 
whom  the  credit  has  been  claimed  of  having  sug- 
gested the  idea,  the  honor  should  be  awarded. 
Within  a short  time  after  the  ralue  of  the  region 
of  the  Pacific  slope  was  approximately  ascer- 
tained, it  became  a settled  conviction  in  the 
public  mind  that  one  or  more  railroads  must  be 
built  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 
Many  rentes  were  proposed,  the  arguments  for 
each  being  based  mainly  upon  sectional  grounds 
as  to  whether  the  line  should  be  northern,  cen- 
tral, or  southern.  In  1 853  Congress  authorized 
the  War  Department  to  institute  a series  of  sur- 
veys of  the  various  routes  proposed.  The  re- 
sults of  these  surveys,  comprised  in  thirteen  folio 
volumes,  were  published.  Jefferson  Davis,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  recommended  a line  mainly 
follow  ing  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude. 

Nothing  practical  was  done  until  July,  1862, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An  as- 
sociation named  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  empowered  to  build  the  line  from  a 
point  in  Nebraska  Territory  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Nevada,  and  there  connect  with  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  had  been  already  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  California.  The  whole  line,  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Bay  of  Sacramento,  was  to  be 
completed  not  later  than  July  1,  1876,  and  the 
Company  first  reaching  the  boundary  line  might 
proceed  until  it  met  the  other.  The  aid  prom- 
ised by  Government  was  of  a substantial  charac- 
ter. The  Company  was  to  have  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Government  lands  for  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  track ; besides  this  the  Com- 
pany received  a grant  of  ten  alternate  sections 
to  the  mile  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  with  the 
right  to  nse  material  upon  Government  lands. 
Moreover,  the  Government  promised  its  bonds, 
the  interest  payable  in  gold,  at  6 per  cent.,  at 
the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile  for  the  whole  road ; 
but  for  certain  parts,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
150  miles,  which  were  of  especial  difficulty, 
$18,000  per  mile  was  granted.  For  the  Cali- 
fornian section  the  uniform  grant  was  $32,000  per 
mile.  These  issues  of  bonds  were  to  be  made 
only  upon  the  certificate  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  that  sections  of 
twenty  miles  had  been  duly  completed  and  thor- 
oughly  equipped  as  a first-class  railroad. 

With  all  these  possible  advantages  the  work 
at  first  advanced  but  slowly.  The  Pacific  Union 
Company  was  organized  in  1863,  with  a nominal 
capital  of  $100,000,000,  but  with  the  right  to 
proceed  when  $2,000,000 — a fiftieth  part  of  the 
whole  capital — was  actually  subscribed.  It  was 
hard  to  get  even  this  two  million  of  dollars.  But 
it  was  finally  raised,  and  the  Company  began  to 
work.  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  starting-point,  from  which  the  work 
was  to  be  pushed  westward.  Thence  to  Salt  Lake 
City  was  a distance  of  something  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  Here,  or  hereabouts,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  junction  would  be  made  with  the 
road  to  be  pushed  eastward  by  the  Pacific  Cen- 
tral from  Sacramento.  The  first  actual  work  on 


the  Union  Pacific  road  was  begun  in  August, 
1864.  Three  months  later  12  miles  had  been 
constructed,  and  the  occasion  was  duly  celebrat- 
ed. The  next  year,  1865,  28  miles  more  were 
built.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  more  than  a 
third  of  a century  to  reach  the  point  of  junction, 
near  the  Mormon  capital.  The  work  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  resolved  to 
“push  things,”  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Here- 
tofore a mile  a day  had  been  the  utmost  at  which 
any  railroad  had  ever  been  built.  This  rate  was 
soon  reached.  In  1866  265  miles  were  built; 
next  year  235  miles.  In  1868  the  work  was 
ashed  forward  with  a rapidity  heretofore  un- 
nowm.  For  weeks  four  miles  a day  was  the 
usual  rate  at  which  rails  were  laid ; and  early  in 
May,  1869,  the  thousand  miles  and  more  from 
Omaha  to  the  head  of  Salt  Lake  had  been  built. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Pacific  Company  had 
been  pushing  on  their  rood  to  meet  their  eastern 
coadjutors.  The  line  as  originally  planned  was 
to  run  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  pass- 
ing through  Salt  Lake  City.  It  wa9  changed  so 
as  to  bend  northward,  passing  the  Salt  Lake  at 
its  northwestern  extremity;  from  this  road  a 
branch  road  of  some  fifty  miles  in  length  must 
be  built  to  connect  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mor- 
mons with  the  continental  line. 

The  ceremony  of  placing  the  last  tie  of  the 
united  roads  was  performed  with  as  much  dis- 
play as  was  possible.  The  scene  was  a grassy 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
About  3000  people  of  all  sorts  had  here  congre- 
gated. Among  them  were  many  men  who  had 
borne  a prominent  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  road.  The  final  tie  was  of  polished  laurel- 
wood,  bound  at  the  ends  with  silver  bands.  A 
golden  spike  sent  by  California,  and  a silver  one 
by  Nevada,  and  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  by 
Arizona,  were  presented.  These  spikes  were 
driven  home  by  the  representative  officers  of  the 
two  Companies  by  whom  the  roads  had  been 
constructed.  Prayers  were  offered  and  some 
speeches  made.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
by  which  the  strokes  of  the  hammers  were  con- 
nected with  the  telegraphic  wires;  and  almost 
at  the  instant  it  was  known  on  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  that  the  junction  of  the  roads  had 
been  completed.  The  New  York  newspapers  of 
the  morning  of  the  12th  contained  a dispatch 
from  San  Francisco  announcing  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  last  spike  had  been  driven  an  in- 
voice of  tea  had  been  sent  by  the  road,  thus,  as 
the  dispatch  read,  “inaugurating  the  overland 
trade  with  China  and  Japan.” 

The  length  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  from 
Omaha  to  Ogden,  is  1086  miles;  that  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  from  Ogden  to  Sacramento,  is 
690  miles — 1776  in  all.  From  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco,  1 24  miles,  a road  has  been  built. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  accuracy  the 
entire  cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
these  roads.  Apart  from  grants  of  land  and 
material,  the  subsidies  afforded  by  Government 
amount  to  $52,000,000,  of  which  $26,000,000 
have  been  paid  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  $20,000,- 
000  to  the  Central  Pacific,  leaving  $6,000,000  vet 
due  to  the  roads.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  roads  has  been  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly constructed  ; but  in  September  of  last  year 
a Commission  appointed  by  Government,  headed 
by  General  Gouvcrneur  K.  Warren,  reported  upon 
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incalculable.  In  case  of  war  with  a maritime 
power,  our  Government  can  transport  an  army 
to  the  defense  of  any  point  on  the  Pacific,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  obstruction  from  the  enemy ; 
whereas,  were  a force  sent  by  sea,  the  vessels  con- 
veying it  would  be  liable  to  capture  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  side ; to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  that  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  might  be  blocked  up.  In  this  single 
point  of  view  every  dollar  which  the  Govern- 
ment expended  in  aiding  the  construction  of 
this  road  has  been  wisely  laid  out. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  for  that  purpose, 
noted  in  our  last  Record,  the  President,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  issued  a proclamation  for  an  elec- 
tion in  Virginia,  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  July, 
to  decide  upon  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
Constitution  framed  for  that  State  by  a Conven- 
tion which  met  in  December,  1867,  and  adopted 
this  Constitution  in  the  following  April.  All 
persons  who  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869,  have  been 
registered  as  electors  may  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Two  clauses  in  this  Constitution  are  sub- 
mitted to  a separate  vote. 

The  first  of  these  clauses  excludes  from  en- 
franchisement— 

“ Every  person  who  has  been  a Senator  or  Rep  re- 
lents live  in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President  or  Vice- 
President,  or  who  held  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
nnder  the  United  States,  or  nnder  any  8tate.  who. 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of 
Congress,  or  as  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  ex- 
eentive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  shall  have  en- 
gaged in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy  thereof”  [Then 
follows  a long  list  of  the  officers  Included  in  this  clause.  ] 
**  Provided  that  the  Legislature  may,  by  a vote  of  three- 
llftbs  of  both  Houses,  remove  the  disabilities  Incurred 
by  this  clause  from  any  person  included  therein,  by  a 
separate  vote  on  each  case.” 


voter  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a separate  ballot  for  or 
against  either  or  both  of  the  provisions  above  quoted." 

Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  Alaska.  The 
only  official  account  of  these  is  furnished  in  a 
report  by  Admiral  Craven,  dated  March  31.  In 
the  previous  winter  two  American  traders  had 
been  killed  by  the  Kake  Indians  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a native  killed  by  a United  States 
soldier.  The  steamer  Saginaw  was  sent,  in 
February,  to  the  region,  and  destroyed  several 
native  villages,  apparently  without  the  loss  of 
lives  on  either  side.  “It  is  believed, ” says  the 
report,  u that  the  burning  of  the  villages  would 
be  a far  greater  punishment  than  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  the  murderers,  as  the  Indians  in 
that  region  are  said  to  place  little  value  on  life, 
whereas  their  houses  can  not  be  replaced  without 
great  labor  and  time.” 

The  bearing  of  the  44  eight-hour  law”  upon  the 
rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  mechanics  and  la- 
borers in  the  employment  of  Government  has 
been  a matter  of  question.  On  one  hand  it  was 
contended  that  the  wages  should  be  reduced  in 
the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  time ; on  the  other 
that  the  rate  of  wages  should  not  be  changed. 
On  the  21  st  of  May  the  President  issued  a proc- 
lamation that  44  no  reduction  shall  be  made  in 
the  wages  paid  by  Government  to  laborers,  work- 
men, and  mechanics,  on  account  of  such  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor.  ” 

The  General  Assemblies  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church — the  “Old  School” 
and  the  “ New  School” — convened  at  New  York 
on  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  27th  a plan  for  the 
union  of  these  two  organizations,  which  had  been 
framed  by  a joint  committee,  was  adopted,  by  the 
New  School  unanimously,  and  by  the  Old  School 
by  a vote  of  257  to  8.  Its  essential  provision  is : 


The  second  clause  submitted  for  separate  vote 
prescribes,  in  substance,  that  almost  every  per- 
son elected  to  a civil  office,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  thereof,  shall  take  the  following  oath, 
provided,  however,  44  that  the  disabilities  therein 
contained  may  be  individually  removed  by  the 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 


•*I  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  1 have  never 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since 
I have  been  a citizen  thereof ; that  I have  voluntarily 
riven  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement 
to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ; that  I 
have  never  sought  or  accepted,  nor  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise, the  functions  of  any  office  whatever  under  any 
authority  or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States;  that  I have  not  yielded  a volantary 
support  to  any  pretended  Government,  authority, 
power,  or  Constitution  within  the  United  States  hos- 
tile or  Inimical  thereto. , And  I do  farther  swear  [or 
affirm]  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability, 
I will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ; that  I will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same ; that  I take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion ; and 
that  1 will  well  and  Caithfolly  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me 
God.” 


The  Proclamation  then  goes  on  to  prescribe 
the  manner  of  casting  the  vote,  as  follows : 

11 1 direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  npon  each  of  the  above 
cited  provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  of 
the  said  Constitution  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : 
Bach  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, exclndlng  the  provisions  above  quoted,  as  framed 
by  the  Convention  of  December  3,  1867,  shall  express 
his  judgment  by  voting  for  the  Constitution ; each 
voter  flavoring  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution,  ex- 
cluding the  provisions  above  quoted,  shall  express  his 
judgment  by  voting  against  the  Constitution.  Each 


41  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  basis  of  onr  common  Standards:  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ; the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received 
and  adopted  as  containing  the  system  or  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; and  the  government 
ana  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  shall  he  approved  as  containing  the 
principles  and  rules  of  our  polity.” 

This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  several 
Presbyteries,  who  are  to  report  their  action  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  November  to  the  clerks  of 
the  present  General  Assemblies,  who  are  to  meet 
at  Pittsburg  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  that 
month.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  accept 
the  plan  it  is  to  take  effect,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  united  Church  is  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1870. 

CUBA. 

We  are  gradually  acquiring  some  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  course  of  events  in  Cuba. 
About  the  10th  of  April  delegates  met  at  Gui- 
maro  and  formally  organized  a republican  gov- 
ernment, Don  C.  M.  Cespedes  being  President, 
and  Manuel  Quesada  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army.  Cespedes,  in  accepting  the  position, 
declared  that, 44  in  the  act  of  beginning  the  strug- 
gle with  the  oppressor,  Cuba  has  assumed  the 
solemn  duty  to  consummate  her  independence  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.”  The  contest,  which  up 
to  a very  recent  period  has  been  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a guerrilla  warfare,  both  parties  claim- 
ing great  advantages,  has  assumed  a merciless 
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character.  In  February  Cespedes  issued  an  order 
that  44  Every  prisoner  who  has  voluntarily  fought 
against  the  revolution  shall  be  executed ; but  sol- 
diers of  the  regular  army  may  expect  clemency 
according  to  the  circumstances ; the  property  of 
enemies  of  the  republic  will  be  confiscated ; no 
neutrality  will  be  recognized ; all  persons  will  be 
considered  friends  or  enemies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  foreigners  who  have  been  neutral  since 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Those  who 
have  voluntarily  done  the  Spanish  Government 
or  its  officials  any  sendee  will  be  executed  irre- 
spective of  person.”  In  April  General  Valma- 
seda,  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  put  forth 
a decree  of  a character  quite  as  atrocious. — Ex- 
peditions from  the  United  States  have  succeeded 
in  joining  the  insurgents ; and  sharp  actions  are 
reported.  Thus,  according  to  Spanish  accounts, 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May  700  men  landed 
in  the  bay.  of  Nipe,  and  took  up  a position  in 
which  they  were  surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
gained  some  advantage;  but  their  ammunition 
living  out,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  official  Spanish  account  they  lost 
four  men  killed,  while  the  enemy  lost  GO  killed 
and  160  wounded. 

EUROPE 

In  Great  Britain  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
noted  in  our  last  Record,  has  aroused  universal 
attention.  The  newspaper  press,  almost  without 
exception,  look  upon  this  speech  as  an  official 
declaration  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  amounting  virtually  to  a threat  of 
war,  in  case  the  demands  made  are  not  complied 
with.  The  universal  feeling  in  Great  Britain  is 
that  the  utmost  that  will  be  conceded  is  repara- 
tion for  actual  damages  inflicted  by  the  A labama ; 
and  that  in  no  cose  will  any  apology  be  made  for 
the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. — Mr.  Motley  has  already 
proceeded  to  Great  Britain  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
instructions  under  which  he  is  to  act  have  not 
been  made  public. 

In  France  the  election  for  members  of  the 
Legislative  body  closed  on  the  25  th  of  May. 
Some  time  previous  the  Emperor  made  a speech 
at  Chartres,  in  which  he  urged  the  voters  to 
“second  the  regular  advance  of  my  Government 
on  the  path  of  liberal  progress  which  it  has  laid 
down,  and  to  oppose  insuperable  resistance  to 
those  subversive  passions  w hich  appear  to  revive 
only  to  threaten  the  unshaken  fabric  of  universal 
suffrage.  ” The  election  was  attended  with  much 
excitement;  and  the  result  appears  to  be  that 
the  Opposition  gain  a few  members.  In  59  dis- 
tricts the  vote  w as  so  close  that  another  ballot 
will  be  necessary.  Of  the  candidates  already 
chosen  41  were  not  members  of  the  last  Cham- 
bers. 

From  Spain  we  have  only  the  brief  notes  sent 
by  telegraph,  which  give  no  clear  idea  of  the 
progress  of  events.  The  only  things  certain  are 
that  the  Cortes  has  been  considering  the  new 
Constitution ; that  a monarchical  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  decided  upon ; but  that  no  person  has 
been  fixed  upon  to  wear  the  crown.  We  give 
briefly  the  sum  of  the  most  important  dispatches : 

April  SO.  Yesterday  Sen  or  Cnestas  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  new  Constitution  now  under  con- 
sideration, establishing  the  Catholic  as  the  only  relig- 
ion of  the  country.  After  debate  it  was  rejected. 

May  1.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abolish- 


ing the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters,  was  rejected. 

May  2.  All  amendments  proposed  to  the  new  Con- 
stitution have  been  rejected.  The  Cortes  has  voted 
an  amnesty  for  all  prisoners  who  took  part  in  the  in- 
surrection at  Cadiz,  Malaga  and  Xeres.  A motion 
that  the  amnesty  Bhonld  be  extended  to  Carlists  im- 
plicated in  insurrectionary  movements  was  not  agreed 
to.  A serious  disturbance  at  Saragossa  is  apprehend- 
ed. It  Is  reported  that  the  troops  there  are  m a state 
of  discontent  and  partial  insubordination. 

May  4.  The  majority  of  the  Cortes  are  in  favor  of  a 
new  Ministry. 

May  5.  Olozaga  and  his  fHends  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Directory ; it  is  believed  that  General 
Prim  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  scheme. 

May  6.  The  article  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
liberty  of  worship  was  adopted,  by  154  to  40.  Serrano 
urged  a postponement  of  the  contemplated  ministerial 
changes  until  a form  of  government  nad  been  definite- 
ly settled  upon,  which  was  agreed  to.  A Carlist  con- 
spiracy has  been  discovered  at  Barcelona. 

May  7.  All  the  amendments  to  the  religious  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  were  rejected,  and  the  clauses  as 
they  stood  were  finally  adopted.  A Directory  is  pro- 
posed, to  consist  of  Serrano,  Rivero,  and  Olozaga. 
with  Prim  at  its  head,  as  President  and  Minister  or 
War. 


May  8.  A proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Cortes 
to  name  Serrano  as  Regent,  and  Prim  as  President  of 
the  Council,  until  a King  Is  elected. 

May  9.  Prim  declared  that  the  reports  that  he  med- 
itated an  attempt  against  the  liberal  regime  were  un- 
founded ; his  motto,  he  said,  was 41  honor  and  liberty.** 
There  are  reports  of  Carlist  risings  in  Catalonia. 

May  10.  The  question  of  the  reacquisition  of  Gibral- 
tar came  up  in  the  Cortes.  The  Minister  of  State  said 
that  before  any  treaty  for  its  cession  by  Great  Britain 
could  be  negotiated,  the  Spanish  nation  must  be 
strongly  constituted  and  financially  reorganized. 

May  14.  In  the  Cortes  Seftor  Oreose  made  a speech 
in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a federal  republic. 

May  15.  The  Cortes,  by  a vote  of  182  to  54,  refected 
the  amendment  to  make  Spain  a federal  republic.  A 
proposition  to  create  a triennial  Directory  was  under 
consideration.  This  scheme  was  rejected  on  the  next 
day. 

May  IT.  The  article  of  the  Constitution  declaring 
that  the  “sovereignty  is  in  the  nation,  from  which 
all  power  emanates,"  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 
Amendments  that  the  King  must  be  a native  of  Spain, 
and  elected  by  popular  vote,  were  rejected.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes,  fearing  that  a civil  war  is  immi- 
nent, favor  a regeucy. 

May  21.  After  sharp  debate,  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution declaring  that  “the  form  of  government  of 
the  Spanish  nation  is  a monarchy,*'  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  214  to  70.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Admiral 
Topete  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
Queen  Isabella ; be  desired  the  elevation  of  the  Dnke 
of  Montpensier  to  the  throne,  bat  Bhonld  subordinate 
his  action  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  who,  as  all  the  other  Ministers,  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  Cortes  for  their  guidance.  Topete 
concluded  by  advising  the  Cortes  to  44  take  care  that 
no  daring  man  should  cut  the  knot  which  they  were 
unable  to  untie." 

May  22.  The  republican  newspapers  assert  that  the 
vote  of  the  15th  ouly  deferred,  bat  did  not  defeat  the 
scheme  for  a federal  republic,  which  they  aver  must 
come.  Booner  or  later,  through  the  want  of  a monarch 
and  tno  absence  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes.  Queen  Isabella  proposed  to  ab- 
dicate in  favor  of  her  sou,  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

May  23.  Admiral  Topete  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  ad  interim . Prince  Augustus,  of  Portn- 

fral,  has  been  suggested  for  the  Spanish  throne,  it  be- 
ng  reported  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a 
marriage  between  him  and  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier. 

May  26.  The  Cortes  is  debating  the  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  colonies.  Senor  Castellano 
said  that  if  Spain  had,  in  regard  to  Cuba,  followed  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  in  Canada,  the  outbreak 
wonla  have  been  prevented.  Serrano  replied  that 
General  Dulce,  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  Cuba,  had  granted  the  liberties  reqnired,  but  that 
party-spirit  had  blinded  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Homo  Government.  The  rebell- 
ion had  been  suppressed  by  physical  force,  but  the 
moral  disorder  was  disappearing  very  slowly.  When 
public  order  was  restored  slavery  would  be  abolished 
by  the  Government,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  would  be  punished.  • 
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THE  Drawer  has  many  little  anecdotes  of  our 
warriors,  big  and  little,  but  never  until  now' 
one  of  an  officer  whose  military  record  is  among 
the  best — General  Slocum.  In  a lecture  recent- 
ly delivered  by  that  gentleman  he  illustrated  the 
amount  of  influence  possessed  by  officers  over 
men,  and  the  high  state  of  discipline  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  by  the 
following  incident  that  occurred  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  during  the  heat  of  the  action.  An  of- 
ficer who  has  since  become  prominent  and  well- 
known  throughout  the  country  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  a brigade  on  the  right  of  the  line.  While 
riding  over  the  field  he  discovered  a soldier  con- 
cealed in  a hole  in  the  ground,  which  was  of  just 
sufficient  dimensions  to  afford  him  shelter.  The 
General  rode  up  to  him,  inquired  as  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  ordered  him  to  join  it  at  once.  The 
man  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  placed  his  thumb 
upon  his  nose,  and  replied : 44  iVo,  you  donty  old 
fellow  ; you  want  this  hole  yourself  !” 


Evert  thing  seems  to  flourish  in  Illinois,  es- 
pecially sects;  realizing  the  accuracy  of  the 
French  gourmand's  statement,  namely,  that  in 
that  State  there  were 44  two  hundred  and  seventy 
religions  and  one  gravy.”  In  that  famous  com- 
monwealth, in  Woodford  County,  the  dominating 
piety  is  that  of  the  Dunkers,  who  are  notably 
strict  in  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies — 
among  them  that  of  kissing  each  other  and  wash- 
ing each  other’s  feet.  Not  long  since  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  were  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  to  enjoy  the  annual  reunion.  Pro- 
vided with  vessels  of  w'ater,  and  seated  on  two 
long  rows  of  seats,  they  proceeded  to  the  foot- 
washing. At  the  conclusion  of  this  moist  or- 
dinance a Dunker  divine  arose  and  remarked 
that  he  w as  sorry  to  observe  a Methodist  brother 
present  who  had  declined  to  join  in  the  solemnity. 
After  some  reference  to  the  imperative  duty  de- 
volving upon  Christians  to  wash  each  other’s 
feet,  he  concluded  with:  “If  our  Methodist 
brother  has  any  thing  to  say  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him.”  The  Methodist  brother,  a 
minister,  arose  and  said  : 44  It’s  all  right,  friends  ; 
*11  right  — at  least  I should  think  so  froyi  the 
looks  of  the  water  !” 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
inference  of  a clergyman  in  Leesburg,  Virginia 
(probably  some  army  chaplain,  as  it  occurred 
during  the  war),  who,  in  dilating  on  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  said:  “I  have  no  doubt  when  Mr. 
Naaman  reached  home,  after  his  bath,  that  Mrs . 
Naaman  was  glad  to  see  him.” 

Probably.  The  Drawer  never  reads  one  of 
these  watery  anecdotes  without  being  reminded 
of  a saying  of  Thackeray,  viz.,  that  the  people  of 
this  world  would  be  all  the  better  if  they  would 
become  “ Companions  of  the  Most  Noble  Order 
of  the  Bath” 


A correspondent  at  Coming,  New  York, 
mentions  that  a deep  religious  feeling  has  been 
prevalent  in  that  town,  and  that  the  prayer- 
meetings  have  been  very  numerously  attended. 
During  one  of  these  meetings  a good  Methodist 
lady  made  a fervent  exhortation,  and  illustrated 


it  with  an  anecdote  of  an  actress.  She  prefaced 
it  with  the  remark  that  she  once  enjoyed  herself 
in  attending  theatres.  In  which  the  “ leading 
man”  of  the  meeting  joined  by  shouting,  “ So 
did  I — bless  the  Lord l” 

J ust  before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  the  Mex- 
icans were  indulging  in  a few  odd  shots  with 
escopete  balls,  the  whistling  of  which  leaves  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  division 
of  General  Joe  Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  in  battle 
array,  and  in  it  his  favorite  Indiana  regiment. 
Placing  himself  in  front  of  this  regiment,  he  ob- 
served the  heads  of  the  boys  bowing  whenever 
these  whistling  shots  come  by,  and  indignantly 
gave  the  command,  44  Indiana  regiment,  no  dodg- 
ing!” This  luid  the  desired  effect;  but  soon 
came  whirling  along  a twenty-four-peunder,  and 
down  w'ent  the  General’s  head  with  the  rest: 
whereupon  he  immediately  faced  about,  and  with 
stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  4 4 Indiana  regiment, 
dodge  the  big  ones  /”  That  order  w as  obeyed. 


At  this  same  battle  General  Lane  had  placed 
upon  his  staff  a brave  young  officer  who  stam- 
mered, and  when  excited  was  scarcely  able  to 
talk.  The  night  after  the  fight  General  Taylor 
sent  for  his  division  commanders  for  a council 
Before  Lane  left  his  quarters  to  attend  he  or- 
dered the  young  officer  to  ride  to  a prominent 
hill,  observe  the  Mexicans,  and  bring  informa- 
tion immediately  of  any  movements  ; to  stay  all 
night,  if  necessaiy,  but  be  sure  to  give  the  first 
new's  of  their  movements.  The  conference  >vns 
long.  After  returning  to  his  tent  he  was  unable 
to  sleep.  Next  morning,  just  at  dawn,  while 
pacing  in  front  of  his  tent,  he  saw  his  aid-de- 
camp,  spurring  his  horse  and  whipping  him  with 
his  sword,  riding  furiously.  On  halting  before 
the  General,  so  eager  was  he  to  communicate  his 
information,  he  forgot  the  customary  salute,  and 
said:  “Ge-Ge-Gen-eral,  Santa  Anna’s  re-re-re- 
treating, and-and-and  if  hes  sat-sat-sat-is-is-fied 
1-I-am  /”  General  Lane  promptly  dispatched 
this  report  to  General  Taylor,  who  was  doubtless 
also  sat-sat-isfied. 


That  fond  fathers  and  mothers  may  know 
what  w'ere  thought  to  be  the  advantages  of  being 
bom  on  certain  days,  ive  quote  the  following 
quaint  old  specimen  of  lip  lore  written  many  a 
long  year  ago : 

“Monday’s  child  la  fair  of  face, 

Tuesday’s  child  la  fall  of  grace ; 

Wednesday’s  child  is  born  to  woe, 

Thursday’s  child  has  far  to  go; 

Friday’s  child  is  loviug  and  giving, 

Saturday's  child  mast  work  for  its  living: 

But  the  child  that  is  born  oa  the  Sabbath-day 
Is  blithe  and  bonnie,  good  and  gay.” 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  foot  of  a freed- 
man  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
a Belle  Plain,  Iowa,  correspondent,  who  says : 

A little  negro  passing  our  drug-store  w as  ac- 
costed writh,  “ I say,  Bub,  what  makes  your  feet 
so  long  behind?”  The  little  negro  answered, 
4 4 Why,  mossa,  you  see  when  de  Lord  mado  us 
niggahs  he  thought  he  w ouldn’t  give  us  any  feet ; 
but  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  gub  ’em,  we 
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was  so  glad  dat  we  jumped  right  into  de  middle 
of  ’em-— dat’s  so  /” 


At  prayer-meetings,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
brevity  is  the  soul  of— well,  let  it  be  vrit.  At 
one  of  these  meetings,  held  not  a thousand  miles 
from  Fall  River,  the  congregation  was  large,  and 
as  there  were  many  who  would  probably  be  glad 
to  participate  in  the  exercises,  brevity  was  essen- 
tial. One  of  the  brethren,  a bluff  person,  acted 
as  a sort  of  monitor,  and  more  than  once  during 
the  evening  remarked:  “Brethren,  there  are 
many  from  whom  we  wish  to  hear  to-night ; so 
be  brief  as  possible."  This  reminder  had  the 
desired  effect  until  a Presbyterian  clergyman 
from  a neighboring  town  arose  to  speak,  and, 
unconsciously,  ran  into  a long  argument.  Our 
bluff  brother  at  length  interrupted  him  with  the 
hint  to  be  limited — that  there  were  yet  many  to 
be  heard  from;  which  was  too  much  for  the 
reverend,  who  somewhat  impatiently  replied : 
44 Sir,  I am  a Presbyterian  minister;  I can  not 
be  limited!" 

The  anecdote  of  the  eccentric  old  farmer  who 
had  never  had  any  falling-out  w ith  the  Lord,  re- 
lated by  a New  Jersey  correspondent  in  the  April 
Drawer,  reminds  an  old  and  welcome  Jefferson 
County  contributor  of  a veritable  occurrence  that 
took  place  some  years  since  in  one  of  the  villages 
of  that  county.  Old  Mr.  F was  lying  dan- 

gerously ill  at  his  house  with  an  affection  of  the 

liver.  One  day  Parson  B- , hearing  of  his 

critical  condition,  and  knowing  that  he  had  never 
given  much  attention  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  determined  to  make  him  a call.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  room  of  the  sick  man,  when  he 
affectionately  observed : 

44  Mr.  F , you  are  very  ill ; yon  may  never 

recover.  May  1 inquire  the  condition  of  your 
heart  ?" 

44 Oh ! heart  is  well  enough ; my  liver  is  con- 
siderably diseased,  so  the  doctors  tell  me.  But 
my  heart's  all  right ; there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  that!" 

New  York  is  not  without  rivals  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  advertising.  If,  as  has  been  said  by 
high  literary  authority,  the  culture  of  a nation 
may  be  inferred  from  its  advertisements,  how 
high  in  the  scale  shall  we  place  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  one  of  whose  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion appears  the  following  announcement  of 
Messrs. ? 

THEIR  PARLOR  FURNITURE  IS  ELEGANT, 

THEIR  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  IS  RICH, 

THEIR  MATTRES8E8  ARE  DOWNY, 

THEIR  COFFINS  ARE  COMFORTABLE. 


General  Walbiudok  tells  ns  that  a spinster 
of  Boston  met  an  x>ld  gentleman  at  the  house  of 
his  brother,  and,  imagining  him  to  be  a man  of 
wealth,  married  him.  They  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia. Too  late  she  found  out  that  he  was 
poor  as  that  only  fowl  possessed  by  the  Scrip- 
tural planter,  Job.  She  led  him  a horrible  life ; 
and,  after  several  years  of  married  infelicity, 
drove  the  ghost  from  the  poor  man's  body. 
Quietly  putting  the  defunct  into  a coffin,  she 
sent  it  by  express  to  Boston,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed. Arrived  there,  she  had  body  and  all  put 
on  a cart,  drove  to  her  brother-in-law's  house, 


and  ordered  the  driver  to  put  the  coffin  on  the 
front  steps,  which  W'as  done.  Ringing  the  bell 
violently,  she  calmly  waited.  The  door  was 
opened  by  her  brother-in-law  and  his  wife. 
Imagine  their  horror  at  seeing  the  virago  sitting 
on  a coffin  and  smiling  at  them. 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  what  hare  you  there?" 
they  demanded. 

“Oh,  nothing.  I’ve  only  brought  old  Jones 
back  home." 

“ Wo- w o- won’t  you  come  in  ?" 

44 No I thank  you.  I’ve  an  engagement  to 
keep!" 

And  with  that  off  she  tramped,  leaving  poor 
Jones  in  his  coffin,  and  his  brother  cursing  her 
and  all  womankind  as  long  as  she  was  within 
hearing.  Her  grief  was  hardly  first-class. 


A Chicago  correspondent  mentions  the  case 
of  an  old  mulatto  who  belonged  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  old  mulatto  was  asked  if  lie  was  le- 
gally married  to  the  woman  whom  he  called  his 
44  wife to  which  he  replied : “ Yes.  We  had 
no  minister,  but  we  took  a-hold  each  other's 
hand,  knelt  down  together,  and  I axed  her  if 
she’d  be  my  wife  till  death.  She  said  yes ; and 
axed  me  if  I’d  be  her  husband  till  death.  I said 
yes ; and  then  we  took  de  Lard s name  in  vain , 
and  wc  was  lawfully  married !" 

William  Preston,  an  Englishman  and  a 
stone-cutter,  had  been  employed  by  Mrs.  Here- 
ford, the  daughter  of  James  Wilson,  an  eminent 
Scotch  law7er  of  Charlestown,  Kanawha  County, 
Virginia,  deceased,  to  erect  a tombstone  over 
his  grave.  For  a proper  inscription  he  was  di- 
rected to  call  on  George  W.  Summers,  Benja- 
min H.  Smith,  and  James  Craik,  all  leading 
members  of  the  Charlestown  bar.  They  assem- 
bled in  the  office  of  Mr.  Summers,  in  the  summer 
of  1833 — Preston  present,  waiting  for  the  epi- 
taph. They  had  a discussion.  All  agreed  that 
something  brief  and  in  character  with  the  de- 
ceased should  be  chosen.  Wilson  was  a man  of 
fine  education,  and  a lawyer  of  great  eminence 
and  integrity — not  unlike  Webster  in  compact- 
ness. After  much  talk,  they  were  all  delighted 
with  an  epitapn  proposed  by  one.  It  was  pat  in 
writing,  and  given  to  Preston,  in  these  wonls : 

JAMES  WILSON. 

Born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a.i>.  - — •.  Died  in  Charles- 
town, a.d. . 

•*  A learned  man  and  an  honest  lawyer.4* 

Preston  took  it  and  went  off.  A student 
(Doddridge),  reading  Blackstone,  ventured  to 
suggest,  modestly,  that  the  selection  seemed  to 
imply  that  an  honest  lawyer  was  a rara  avis  in 
terra.  He  proposed  to  substitute  the  following : 

“ A learned  lawyer  and  an  honest  man.'* 

This  was  forthwith  accepted,  Preston  recalled, 
and  the  epitaph  modified  accordingly.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers quietly  remarked  : “Gentlemen,  we  must 
at  least  appear  to  respect  the  opinions  of  the 
world  on  this  delicate  point  regarding  our  pro- 
fession.” 


With  the  praiseworthy  end  in  view  of  putting 
a stop  to  the  absurd  custom  of  dedicating  books 
to  distinguished  persons — a custom  very  com- 
mon nowadays,  and  one  which  we  can  not  bat 
think  would  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
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the  observance — we  lay  before  our  readers  for 
their  entertainment  an  inimitable  dedication, 
written  by  the  famous  wit,  Theodore  Hook.  It 
was  prefixed  to  a little  comedy  entitled  “The 
Trial  by  Jutv,”  published  in  1811.  In  despair 
of  rivaling  this  amusing  performance,  we  trust 
our  authors  will  abolish  from  their  future  books 
dedications,  which  always  appeared  to  us  to  sa- 
vor too  much  of  flunkyism  : 

TO  BENJAMIN  WADD,  ESQ, 

Sr*,— The  many  private  favors  I have  received  at 
your  hands  would  excuse  the  liberty  I take  in  thus 
publicly  addressing  you,  but  the  Justice  I,  in  common 
with  every  Englishman,  owe  to  your  great  and  splen- 
did character  renders  all  apology  unnecessary. 

As  the  colleague  of  Pitt,  the  associate  of  Fox,  and 
the  school-fellow  of  Nelson,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
nation’s  attention ; but  when  I come  to  consider  the 
numberless  acts  of  your  comprehensive  mind  for  the 
public  good  I feel  inclined  to  worship  you  as  a supe- 
rior being  sent  from  heaven  to  bless  and  benefit  man- 
kind. 

It  Is  by  a close  adherence  to  the  system  so  admira- 
bly laid  down  In  your  “ History  of  Naval  Tactics” 
that  our  fleets  have  become  the  pride  of  the  seas  and 
the  terror  of  our  enemies;  it  is  by  the  introduction 
of  tout  regulations  that  our  army  has  attained  the 
eminence  it  now  possesses— in  short,  to  you  the  great 
Wellington  himself  is  indebted  for  those  victories 
which  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  in  the  an- 
nals of  fame. 

The  exalted  station  you  hold,  combined  with  the 
extraordinary  share  of  talent  you  possess,  readers  you 
an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  nation— every 
body  speaks  of  you ; all  eves  are  fixed  on  you.  The 
line  you  have  chosen  in  politics,  domestic  and  foreign, 
has  stamped  you  a true  patriot ; it  proves  the  integ- 
rityof  your  zeal  and  the  purity  of  your  heart 

The  part  you  took  in  the  union  with  Ireland  dis- 
played the  same  mildness  of  disposition  which  you 
evinced  when  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  failed  par- 
tially of  its  ultimate  object ; and  though  the  very  os- 
tensible post  assigned  to  you  at  home  gives  you  an  op- 
portunity of  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  oppressed 
Portuguese  nation,  I am  Inclined  to  attribute  the  flour- 
idling  state  of  the  allied  armies  at  this  moment  to  your 
personal  exertions  on  the  Peninsula. 

Your  skill  in  the  belles-lettres  and  fine  arts  I shall 
not  mention ; indeed,  the  splendid  exhibition  of  your 
own  works,  so  liberally  opened  to  the  public,  speaks 
volumes.  You  blend  the  boldness  of  a Titian  with 
the  minute  finishing  of  a Dow,  and  unite  the  comical- 
ity of  Teniers  with  the  elegance  of  Vandyck.  As  a 
poet  I have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  you  are 
equaled  by  few ; as  a linguist  surpassed  by  none.  The 
beautiful  collection  of  Persic  odes  which  you  originally 
wrote,  and  afterward  translated  Into  Dutch,  have  gain- 
ed you  a never-failing  wreath : and  the  exquisite  Chi- 
nese lectures  on  chess,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Wad&iana,  have  added  fresh  laurels  to  your  brow. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  brilliancy  your  very  elaborate 
Lexicon  shows  your  indefatigability  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind ; and  your  JLatln  and  French  gram- 
mars, with  your  seven  volumes  on  Mathematics,  prove 
the  versatility  of  your  talents,  as  well  as  your  steadi- 
ness in  the  application  of  them. 

As  a philosopher,  a lawyer,  a patriot,  a statesman, 
end  a gentleman  you  are  unrivaled : but  why  need  I 
repeat  this  truth,  which  England  so  readily  allows?— 
it  is  indelibly  graven  on  the  hearts  of  your  country- 
men. With  your  name  attached  to  it  my  little  piece 
may  reach  posterity.  Though  nations  may  perish 
and  kingdoms  decay,  the  name  of  Wajjd  will  ever  be 
remembered  till  Time  Bhail  cease  to  be. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  very  bumble  servant, 

True  Author. 

Whisky  Is  a fluid  used  chiefly,  either  “neat” 
or  in  toddified  combination,  as  an  intoxicator  of 
man.  Not  until  now  has  it  been  applied  with 
success  to  the  inebriation  of  rat  and  crow.  It 
came  to  pass  recently  that  the  maid-servant  of  an 
agriculturist  in  Illinois  conceived  the  idea  that 
as  whisky  was  killing  many  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  might  possibly  be  made  useful  as  an 


exterminator  of  rats ; so  the  maid-servant  of  the 
agriculturist  took  an  ordinary  “horn”  of  the 
article,  made  it  sweet  with  sugar,  crumbled  some 
bread  therein,  and  placed  it  in  the  cellar.  A few 
hours  afterward  she  went  down  and  found  sev- 
eral rats,  gloriously  fuddled,  engaged  in  throw- 
ing potato  parings,  and  hauling  one  another  up 
to  drink ! No  doubt  about  it. 

But,  accurate  as  this  is,  it  is  surpassed  by  an 
occurrence  that  recently  took  place  in  Napa, 
California,  where  the  crows  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  persistent  invasion  of  the 
corn-fields.  A man  who  had  been  hired  to 
watch  a particularly  promising  field,  and  notify 
these  birds  that  it  was  against  the  rules  to  pick 
up  any  thing  therein,  bethought  himself  how  he 
could  make  a “soft  thing”  of  it  for  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
contract  Finally,  by  a beautiful  instinct,  he  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  soaking  some  corn  in  whisky 
and  placing  it  in  the  field,  so  that  the  crows 
would  eat  it  and  get  drunk,  and  thus  enable  him 
to  have  a sure  and  easy  thing  of  killing  them. 
He  had  tried  the  shot-gun,  but  crows  smell 
powder  a long  way.  After  soaking  some  corn 
overnight  he  put  a good  supply  in  the  field  next 
morning,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  went  out  to 
see  how  things  were  progressing.  Mark  you  the 
result : One  of  the  crows  a little  larger  than  the 
rest  had  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  the  corn, 
had  built  himself  a bar  out  of  some  clods  of 
earth,  and  was  retailing  the  whisky-soaked  com 
to  the  other  crows,  charging  them  three  grains 
of  sprouted  for  one  of  soaked  grain ! The  man 
thought  the  manoeuvre  so  human  that  he  killed 
not  a crow,  hut  came  back  to  the  house  and — 
took  a “ nip”  himself. 

Is  it  actionable  to  use  language  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“I  am  sitting  on  your  crinoline,  Madam,” 
said  a gentleman  to  an  overdressed  woman  re- 
cently in  a Providence  street-car. 

“It  is  of  no  consequence,”  she  politely  re- 
plied, with  a gracious  smile  and  inclination  of 
the  head. 

“ But  I think  it  is,”  replied  the  gentleman; 
“ for  it  hurts  me.” 

Not  had  by  an  English  wag,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  elaborate  suppers  served  on  a North  River 
steamer,  where  for  seventy-five  cents  you  may 
partake  of  a banquet  the  variety  of  whose  bill  of 
fare  rivals  the  carte  of  the  Trots  Freres  Pro- 
ven faux,  said : “ which  carte  I have  heard  called 
the  Stewpandect  of  Justinian.” 

A few  yearn  since  there  lived  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  towns  of  Ohio  an  old  lady  with 
tw'o  unmarried  daughters,  who  owned  a good 
property  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  One  night 
the  old  lady  departed  this  life,  and  next  day  one 
of  the  daughters,  being  in  a neighbors  house, 
remarked : “I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  as  any 
time — mother  died  last  night.  ” 

Of  course  the  neighbors  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  procured  a 
nice  carriage  for  the  mourners,  who  reluctantly 
consented  to  enter  it,  though  the  cemetery  was  a 
mile  distant.  After  the  body  had  been  deposited 
in  its  last  resting-place,  and  the  procession  was 
about  to  return,  one  of  the  bereaved  stepped  up 
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to  the  driver  and  asked,  “ Can't  you  give  us  a 
little  ride  around  townt”  which  he  politely  de- 
clined to  do. 

A few  days  after  the  funeral  a neighbor  was 
condoling  with  one  of  the  daughters,  and  re- 
marked : “You  must  be  yery  lonely,  and  miss 
your  mother  very  much.  ” 

To  which  she  replied:  “Oh  yes!  we  do — 
mother  used  to  eat  up  all  the  burned  cookies  /” 

W e are  indebted  to  a correspondent  at  Greens- 
boro’,  Alabama,  for  the  following  poetic  effusion, 
addressed  by  a gallant  young  rebel  to  his  Dulcinea 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  fields  of  glory : 

L The  time  is  swifly  rolen  on 
When  parted  we  must  be 
My  sould  in  a distan  land  shal  dewel 
To  you  i bid  fare  well 

& When  yon  are  hear  and  1 am  there 
Shed  not  a teer  for  me 
Til  pray  for  you  and  you  for  me 
That  we  may  meet  a gain 

3.  Off  time  to  church  we  youst  to  go 
Off  time  yon  seen  me  thair 

But  a meny  day  shal  pas  away 
Before  we  meet  a gain 

4.  Off  time  at  church  we  sot  and  sung 
A round  the  Her  side 

With  frieud  and  neighbors  dear  to  us 
Those  home  we  dearly  love 

5.  You  no  you  have  poses  my  harte 
You  no  I love  you  dear 

But  a meny  a day  shal  pas  away 
Before  we  meet  a gain 

6.  Sink  down  ye  seuerating  hills 
Lest  sin  ana  death  remane 

Its  love  that  drives  my  chariot  wheel 
And  death  must  yeol  to  love 

T.  Now  i must  lay  a side  my  pen 
And  to  the  army  i am  bound 
So  hear  my  harte  my  lovlug  girl 
To  you  ill  bid  fare  welL 

It  seems  to  us  that  that  sixth  stanza  puts  the 
matter  in  what  might  be  called  the  vigorous  style. 


The  following  may  be  a little  old,  though  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  it  for  many  a year, 
perhaps  not  at  all.  It  is  of  Brummel,  who  one 
day  was  sitting  at  his  club,  when  a broad,  square- 
framed Englishman  came  betweep  him  and  the 
fire  while  he  was  reading  the  Times,  and,  stand- 
ing w ith  his  back  and  large  proportions  turned 
toward  the  grate,  sneezed  twice  very  loudly. 
Brummel  looked  at  him  over  the  top  of  his  pa- 
per with  a very  deprecating  glance.  It  had  no 
effect ; for  presently  he  gave  another  very  loud 
blast  of  sternutation. 

“ Waitaw !M  said  Brummel,  “we  caan’t  en- 
jure  this : bring  us  an  umbrella ! ” 

The  “ spray”  was  quite  too  much  for  his  del- 
icate organization. 


A short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Governor  Marcy  he  was  staying  temporarily, 
with  his  family,  at  Congress  Hall,  Albany.  On 
a raw  Sunday  afternoon  a fire  had  been  kindled 
in  the  office  for  his  especial  benefit,  he  being  in 
poor  health.  A sofa  was  drawn  near  the  grate, 
on  one  end  of  which  sat  the  ex-Secretary,  his 
massive  head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  his  eyes 
dreamily  fixed  upon  the  coals,  in  a deep  brown 
study.  The  other  comer  w*as  occupied  by  the 
writer  hereof.  Suddenly  the  quiet  of  the  place 
was  broken  by  the  noisy  entrance  of  three  chat- 


tering young  men  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best. 
The  foremost  of  the  group,  his  jaunty  cap  tipped 
knowingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  approached 
the  dreaming  statesman,  and,  in  a confident  tone, 
said : “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Marcy,  Sir?  You 
don’t  recollect  me,  Sir,  I presume.  I used  to  see 
you  at  the  White  House,  Sir.” 

The  old  Governor,  evidently  annoyed  by  this 
flippant  interruption  to  his  meditations,  slowly 
raised  his  head,  and  eying  the  speaker  with 
comic  gravity,  responded : “Let’s see — wfere you 
the  keeper  of  the  dogs  there  ?” 

The  young  “gent,”  nothing  abashed  by  this 
blunt  query,  replied:  “Oh  no,  Sir — I waited  at 
table,  Sir ! ” 

“Humph!”  growled  the  great  man,  with  a 
sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  his  would-be  acquaint- 
ance tripped  gingerly  away. 


We  were  not  aware  of  the  important  fact 
(though  a military  correspondent  of  the  Ninth 
Cavalry,  at  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  thinks  that  occur- 
rence ought  to  be  fresh  in  the  Drawer’s  recollec- 
tion) that  some  years  since  a party  of  Indians 
drove  off  all  the  live-stock  at  Fort  Lancaster.  A 

few  days  afterward  Captain  was  passing 

through  the  post,  and  stopped  a couple  of  days 
for  rest.  While  there  an  enthusiastic  officer 
took  him  out  to  show  him  the  trail  of  the  bad 
Indians,  how  they  came,  which  way  they  went, 
etc.  After  following  the  trail  for  some  distance 
the  Captain  turned  to  his  guide  and  exclaimed : 
“Look  here;  if  you  want  to  find  any  Indians, 
you  can  find  them ; I haven't  lost  any,  and  am 
going  back  to  camp.  ” 

Curiosity  as  to  the  precise  route  of  the  aborig- 
inal exodus  had  on  his  part  ceased  to  exist 


Little  Howard  R , of  Aldcn,  Illinois, 

came  into  the  room  where  his  mother  had  just 
huug  up  a clean  curtain,  and  made  the  astute 
observation:  “Oh,  ma,  the  window  has  got  on 
a clean  shirt ! ” 


A correspondent  at  West  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, says  : I am  reminded  of  the  following 
incident  by  the  allusion  to  language  “consistent 
with  the  naval  character”  in  the  March  Drawer. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  December  24,  1864, 
Admiral  Porter  signaled  to  the  fleet  before  Fort 
Fisher,  “Get  under  wuy  and  follow'  me.”  The 
ship  to  which  I belonged  was  assigned,  in  the 
programme,  to  a position  between  two  iron-clads 
close  under  the  fort.  We  anticipated  hot  and 
terrible  work.  The  flag-ship  led  the  way,  and 
was  approaching  within  range,  when  Lieutenant- 

Commander  B , of  my  ship,  ordered  all  hands 

called  to  muster.  The  braw'ny  tars  gathered  aft 
on  the  quarter-deck,  with  the  officers  in  their 
usual  places,  and  our  commander  commenced  to 
read  from  the  Prayer-Book  the  “Prayer  before 
Battle.  ” It  was  a*  solemn  moment ; none  knew 
who  or  how  many  among  us  might  suddenly  be 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Battles. 
Our  commander  read  as  though  he  felt  it ; the 
whole  ship’s  company  were  awed  and  hushed,  and 
the  throbbing  of  the  engines  and  wash  of  water 
along  the  side  seemed  pretematurally  loud.  When 
about  half  through  a signal  was  reported  from  the 
flag-ship — “ Come  to  anchor  in  your  positions.” 
When  it  was  read  to  our  commander  a sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  came  over  him.  Throwing  down 
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the  Prayer-Book  upon  the  hatch,  he  exclaimed : 
44  Well,  I’ll  be  d— d if  I’m  going  to  pray  if  we 
ain’t  a-going  to  fight ! Pipe  down !” 

Several  of  that  gallant  ship’s  company  laid 
down  their  lives  during  the  first  and  second  at- 
tacks on  the  fort,  and  their  remains  lie  under  the 
sands  of  Federal  Point,  unmarked  but  not  for- 
gotten. 

A promtxext  member  of  General  Grant’s 
staff,  one  of  those  practical,  sensible  men  which 
the  General  is  noted  for  having  about,  is  withal 
somewhat  of  a wag.  He  was  recently  seated  at 
dinner  with  a gentleman,  who,  having  partaken 
rather  freely,  became  talkative.  The  latter, 
speaking  of  some  one,  said,  “Oh  that  mine  en- 
emy would  write  a book ! ” 

“Your  enemy,”  replied  the  officer,  “don’t 
write  books.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  44  enjoyable”  things 
in  a modem  court  of  justice — where  not  unfre- 
quently  innocent  witnesses,  who  are  losing  pa- 
tience, time,  and  money  in  their  compulsory 
occupancy  of  the  witness-stand  (which  is  a pillo- 
ry), are  44  ballyragged”  and  tormented — is  the 
torturing  in  return  of  some  impudent,  unfeeling 
advocate.  A good  case  in  point  is  this : 

In  a court  not  more  than  about  five  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  city  of  Gotham  a legal  gen- 
tleman had  gone  through  the  various  stages  of 
bar-pleading,  .and  had  coaxed,  threatened,  and 
bullied  witnesses  to  his  heart’s  content,  when  it 
chanced  that  a very  stupid  fellow*,  an  hostler,  was 
called  upon  the  stand.  He  was,  in  fact,  simplici- 
ty personified.  The  counsel,  it  should  be  pre- 
mised, had  made  a great  fuss  about  the  previous 
witnesses  speaking  so  low  that  he  could  not  hear 
them. 

“Now,  Sir,”  said  the  “learned  counsel,”  “I 
hope  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  you 
tptak  up .”  (He  himself  spoke  rudely  loud.) 

“I  hope  not,  Sir!”  shouted  out  the  witness 
in  such  bellowing  tones  that  they  fairly  shook 
the  building. 

“How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way,  Sir?”  de- 
manded the  counsel 

“ I can't  speak  no  louder!”— shouting  louder 
than  before,  as  if  to  atone  for*  his  fault  in  speak- 
ing too  low* ! 

“Have  you  been  drinking  this  morning?” 
asked  the  lawyer,  who  had  now  entirely  lost  the 
command  of  his  temper  at  the  roars  of  laughter 
which  burst  forth  from  a crowrded  audience. 

“Yes,  Sir”  said  the  witness,  frankly. 

“And  what  have  you  been  drinking.  Sir? 
I»ok  at  the  jury — don’t,  look  at  me,  Sir,  in  that 
wav  * ’* 

“ Corf ee,  Sir.” 

“ Did  vou  have  any  thing  in  vonr  coffee.  Sir  ?” 

“Yes; Sir” 

“ I thought  so,  ” said  the  counsel,  with  a glance 
at  the  jury.  44  Well,  Sir,”  continued  the  “ learn- 
ed counsel,”  “ you  say  you  had  something  in  your 
coffee.  State,  if  you  please,  to  the  jury  what 
that  ‘something*  was  ” 

“ Sugar,  Sir,”  answered  the  witness,  without 
the  movement  of  a muscle. 

There  was  another  burst  of  “furtive  laughter” 
throughout  the  court-room. 

. “This  man  is  no  fool,  your  Honor”  (address- 
ing the  Court),  “but  he  is  something  worse. 
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Now,  witness,  you  must  come  to  the  point  Had 
you  any  thing  else  in  vour  coffee  besides  sugar?” 

“Yes,  Sir” 

“Yes? — you  had!  (Well,  we  are  likely  to 
get  at  the  truth  after  all,  his  turning  and  twisting 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.)  Well,  Sir, 
whafr  else  was  it  you  had  in  your  coffee  ?” 

“ A spune,  Sir!”  shouted  the  witness.  “ Do 
I make  you  hear  me.  Square  ? — a spune  ! !” 

That  was  the  last  witness,  and  the  last  of  him 
on  the  stand.  Here  the  trial  was  adjourned  un- 
til the  next  day. 

Vert  forcible  and  very  quaint  is  the  follow- 
ing:  “Riches,  oftentimes,  if  nobody  take  them 
away,  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away ; 
and  truly,  many  a time  the  undue  sparing  of 
them  is  but  letting  their  wings  grow*,  which  makes 
them  ready  to  fly  away ; and  the  contributing  a 
part  of  them  to  do  good  only  clips  their  wings  9 
little,  and  makes  them  stay  the  longer  with  their 
owner.” 

Now  this  is  exceedingly  brief,  but  it  will  set 
many  of  our  wealthy  readers  to  thinking;  and 
w ho  knows  (save  the  All-seeing  Eye)  that  it  may 
not  be  productive  of  good  to  “the  poor,  and 
they  who  have  none  to  help  them  ?” 

The  following  Browniana  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  gentleman  who  undertakes,  always  with 
success,  the  organization  and  management  of 
those  mass  meetings  that  in  society  are  called 
fashionable  parties,  and  gives  so  fair  a hit  at  the 
style  of  young  male  person  who  disporteth  him- 
self at  those  assemblages,  that  it  is  worth  putting 
in  the  “amber”  of  the  Drawer.  It  is  sent  by  a 
clever  woman,  well  known  in  literature : 

What  an  institution  Brown  is!  I am  told 
that  he  is  educating  a son  to  succeed  him,  when 
imperative  Time  demands  an  account  of  the  orig- 
inal Brown  for  eternity.  I can  not  believe  that 
any  son  will  ever  come  up  to  the  mark. 

The  Brown  has  spoiled  us  for  all  imitations 
or  successors. 

There  is  a humor  and  & deliberate,  sarcastic 
hauteur  in  our  Brown  that  is  inimitable.  Two 
stories  about  him  occur  to  me,  which  I must 
pause  and  tell. 

Jack  E , the  artist,  haring  been  abroad  for 

a year  or  two,  found  himself  on  his  return  to 
New  York  more  bare  of  invitations  (it  was  in 
the  height  of  the  Carnival)  than  his  aristocratic 
belongings  would  justify.  Somebody  said  to 
him,  “Brown  has  invitations  for  you,  but  yon 
have  neglected  to  pay  your  respects  to  him.  ” 

Jack  consequently  sauntered  up  to  Brown, 
and,  without  the  air  of  deference  which  the  Great 
Sexton  expects,  said,  carelessly,  “Haven’t  you 
some  cards  for  me,  Brown  ?” 

There  were  some  people  standing  about: 

Brown  put  on  a greater  look  of  carelessness  than 
Jack’s,  and  said,  “What’s  your  name,  young 
man?” 

“E replied  Jack,  amused  — “John 

“Humph!”  said  Brown;  “perhaps  I have 
some and  then  turning  round  to  the  spectators, 
with  an  affected  lowering  of  his  voice  which  only 
made  it  more  distinct — 

“Society  is  getting  so  mixed — 7 can  not  fol- 
low it.” 

Another  young  gentleman  fared  still  worse. 
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He  was  well  known  to  be  a constant  frequenter 
of  that  lair  of  the  Tiger,  Pat  Hearne’s.  One 
night,  when  a crowd  of  people  were  learing 
some  boll,  and  Brown  was  shutting  carriage- 
doors,  and  delivering  addresses  to  coachmen 
with  the  correctness  of  a Directory,  this  youth 
undertook  to  resent  what  I suppose  he  consider- 
ed a work  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  pillar  of  Grace  Church ; so  when  Brown 
chanted  out,  not  happening  to  be  certain  of  his 
lodgings, 

“Whereto?” 

“Where  he  brought  me  from,”  replied  the 
gentleman,  with  lofty  reticence. 

Brown  slammed  the  door  with  emphasis,  and 
in  a loud,  slow  voice  said  to  coachee, 

“Take  Mr. to  Pat  Hearne’s.” 

One  of  our  good  old  patriotic  “ Friends,”  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  (he  was  from  “ Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations”),  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  a gunner  who  was  leveling  his 
cannon  against  the  foe : 

“ Friend,  I am  a man  of  peace ; I counsel  no 
bloodshed ; but  if  thee  intends  to  hit  the  little 
man  in  the  red  jacket,  thee  would  do  well  to 
point  thine  engine  three  inches  lower  1” 

He  did  so,  and  “took  his  man.” 

“ There  were  giants  in  those  days”  even  among 
meek  Friends. 


Among  the  leather-dealers  of  “the  Swamp” 
there  were  few  who  had  a keener  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  or  who  could  relate  an  anecdote 

with  greater  effect  than  the  late  C.  M.  L . 

He  once  stumbled  on  an  odd  character  on  board 
a steamboat,  and  daguerreotyped  him  on  the  spot. 

“I  had  just  finished  my  supper,”  said  he, 
“and  was  enjoying  my  cigar  on  the  deck,  when 
I heard  a man  declaiming,  in  a loud  voice,  to 
two  or  three  attentive  listeners  (but  evidently  in- 
tended for  ‘whoever  it  might  concern*  at  the 
same  time,  on  Pathology . Being,  as  it  were, 
thus  invited,  I also  became  a listener  to  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

“ ‘There  it  is  now!  Well,  some  people  talk 
about  seated  fevers.  I don’t  know  any  thing 
about  seated  fevers : there  ain’t  no  sich  thing  as 
a seated  fever.  A ’sketer-bite  is  a seated  fever ; 
cure  the  bite,  and  the  fever  quits  you  quick 
enough.  Jes’  so  with  a bile — the  same  thing. 
There  ain’t  no  sich  thing,  I tell  ye,  as  a seated 
fever.  Fact  is,  and  you  can’t  rub  it  out,  your 
regular  doctor  pracf  izes  according  to  books ; now 
I practize  accordin’  to  common-sense.  Take  a 
case  now : There  was  Dr.  Rugg,  of  our  village, 
the  very  Samson  of  the  Materier  Medicker. 
Wa’al,  he  treats  fevers  according  to  the  books. 
What’s  the  consequence  ? I get  all  the  patients ! 
He  met  me  one  day,  and  says  he  to  me,  says  he, 
“ How  is  it  that  you  git  all  the  fever  cases  ?”  I 
told  him  exactly  how  it  was ; and  it  is  so.  * 

“ ‘ Well,  doctor,’  interrupted  one  of  the  listen- 
ers, ‘ how  do  you  treat  fevers  ?’ 

“‘Well,  there  it  is,  you  see!  You  ask  me 
how  I treat  fevers.  If  you'd  ha*  asked  me  when 
I first  commenced  practizing,  I could  ha’  told 
you  — can’t  tell  you  now.  I treat  cases  zacly 
as  I find  ’em — according,  as  said  afore,  to  com- 
mon-sense. And  there  it  is ! Now  there  was 
Mrs.  Scuttle ; she  was  taken  sick.  All  the  folks 


[ said  she  had  the  consumption ; hadn’t  the  con- 
; sumption  more’n  you’ve  got  it  [singling  out  a 
burly  listener,  who  weighed  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred] ; had  two  doctors  at 
her  at  once;  didn’t  do  her  a single  mossel  o’ 
good.  Wa’al,  they  sent  for  me;  and  as  I went 
into  the  house  I see  a lot  of  tanzy  and  a flock  of 
chickens  by  the  door.  Felt  her  pulse.  Says  I 
— and  she’d  never  forgit  it  till  her  dying  day  does 
come — says  I,  “You  ain’t  no  more  got  the  con- 
sumption than  I’ve  got  it,  not  a bit.”  And  there 
’twas,  yon  see ! In  two  weeks  I cured  her.* 

“ ‘Well,  but,  doctor,  how  did  you  cure  her?’ 
“ ‘There  it  is  again ! I told  you  I see  a lot 
of  tanzy  and  a flock  of  chickens  growing  at  the 
door.  I gin  her  some  of  the  tanzy  and  a fresh- 
laid  egg — brought  her  right  up ! It’s  kill  or  cure 
with  me.  Fact  is,  gentlemen,’  continued  the 
doctor,  ‘I  call  myself  an  officer.  My  saddle- 
bags is  my  soldiers,  my  disease  my  inimy;  I 
rush  at  him,  and  ’ither  he  or  me  has  got  to  con- 
quer ! I never  give  in.  * 

“ My  cigar  was  out,”  says  our  narrator,  “ and 
while  engaged  in  lighting  another  the  ‘doctor’ 
vanished,  possibly  hastened  by  the  influence  of 
one  of  his  own  prescriptions.  ” 

What  this  learned  “ doctor”  was,  in  compari- 
son with  the  medical  profession  as  a class,  the 
hero  of  the  “ Harp  of  a Thousand  Strings”  was 
to  the  clerical.  It  seems  to  us  that  both  are 
equally  “originals  in  their  way,”  and  their  por- 
traits will  bear  “suspension”  as  “ companion- 
pictures.” 


Cheerful  views  of  the  verdicts  of  juries  in 
cases  of  the  higher  crimes  are  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities and  people  of  Nevada.  Two  “gentle- 
men” w ere  confined  in  the  county  jail  at  Austin, 
in  that  State,  one  of  whom  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung  on  the  80th  ult.  Another  was  on  trial  for 
a similar  irregularity.  The  case  had  been  tried, 
and  the  jury  had  come  into  court  to  render  their 
verdict.  As  the  accused  was  leaving  the  jail  for 
the  court-room  to  hear  the  result,  he  asked  a 
friend  who  was  accompanying  him  what  he 
thought  the  verdict  would  be — remarking  at  the 
same  time,  “/  think  it  will  be  manslaughter.” 
“I  think  so  too,”  replied  his  companion,  “and 
I reckon  you’ll  be  the  man  slaughtered !”  Such 
was  the  result ; or,  to  use  an  expression  current 
in  Nevada,  “That’s  about  where  it  lit.” 


A story  is  told  of  Mr.  Harrison  Riley,  of 
Lumpkin  County,  Georgia  (perhaps  manufac- 
tured), in  regard  to  his  first  session  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Sitting  one  day  in  the  public  room  of  the  old  Mill- 
edgeville  Hotel,  a strolling  Italian  came  in  with 
the  usual  petition,  stating  that  he  had  been 
wrecked  in  coming  over  to  this  country,  and 
wanted  to  raise  a little  money  to  get  back. 

He  handed  his  paper  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  thought 
that  all  things  there  must  pertain  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  this  seedy-looking  fellow  wanted 
him  to  vote  for  something.  He  could  not  plead 
ignorance,  and  so  took  the  paper,  and  after  seem- 
ing to  read  it  carefully  gave  it  back,  saying,  in  a 
loud  tone : “ My  duty  to  my  constituents  would 
never  let  me  vote  for  that  bill,  Sir !” 

His  secret  was  out,  and  every  body  smiled  out 
loud. 
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AT  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  Olh  of  May,  18<U>,  we  dropped  our 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama.  A mag- 
nificent panorama  was  that  we  passed  as  we 
s*iM  along  the  coast  that  bright  and  beautiful 
morning ; the  land  green  anti  tree  - covered  ; 
hills  ruing  from  the  water’s  edge,  cultivated  tn 
terraces  to  their  summit;  every  where,  except 
un  the  most  barren  mountains,  whose  ribs  defy 
)W>,  a most  tropica!  greenness;  junks  with 
their  huge  unwieldy  looking  storms,  ami  great 
m*t~**U$  hanging  idly  on  tlnjir  single  masts ; 
natives  putting  their  olive  faces  out  of  junk 
windows,  or  thronging  the  decks  to  see  our 
steamship  plowing  through  tins  water ; tem- 
i’les  and  palaces  half  biding  among  the  trees ; 
m<*sj  lawns  between  the  mountain's  foot  and 
sea ; mountain*,  always  mountains,  of  ev- 
ety&hape  and  color;  inoimtama  crowding  close 
la  the  water**  edge ; mountains  far  away,  hid- 
den by  morning  cloud  or  veiled  by  early  mist ; 
mountain*  that  were  gardens  from  their  base  to 
their  peak;  mountains  that  were  wild  and  bnr- 
^ standing  out  in  dear  white  outline ; mount- 


ain* standing  nolitary  like  watch-towers  in  the 
midst  of  a garden ; mountains  reaching  in  long 
ranges  far  as  the  eye  could  see ; hut  monarch 
of  them  nil,  the  venerable  white-headed  Fuji- 
yama, prominent  alike  by  reaxtui  of  its  tower- 
ing height — 1 2,000  feet — and  its  peculiar  sluipt* 
and  isolated  condition. 

Yokohama  was  to  be  our  home  for  the  next 
two  year*?.  It  was  in  appearance  all  that  we 
could  have  desired.  For  u yeor  we  had  suf- 
fered tv  particularly  sickly  season  in  Hong-Kong. 
'Hie  contrast  heigh  timed  our  appreciation  of  the 
lovely  land  in  which  wo  found  ourselves  that 
bright  spring  morning.  Our  eyes,  accustomed 
to  rest  on  r ho  barren-looking  hills  of  Kowloon 
and  Hong-Kong,  feanred  on  every  new  feature 
of  the  beautiful  landscape  which  was  spread  be- 
fore us,  and  the  sight  of  green  fields  and  wood- 
ed hills  brought  to  many  a heart  recollections  of 
happy  country  homes  far  away  in  old  England. 
The  contrast  between  the  countries*  was  scarce- 
ly greater  than  that  between  their  respective  in- 
habitants. 

Arriving  as  we  did  from  China,  the  land  of 
png-noses  and  yellow  skin*,  we  were  at  once 
struck  with  the  fresh  ruddy  complexions,  and 
in  many  instances  well -cut  features,  of  the 
Japanese.  Besides  the  ditt'erence  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  they  otter  a marked  contrast 


The  statement*  in  this  article  arc  chiefly  taken 
from  Oter  Lift  in  Japan,  by  It  Mol  *t£*kv  Jki-ui&*:* 
£*<!  Edvauk  fhnnfctw.  EumwaT,  Officers  of  the  Ninth 
ardment  of  the  BriiMh  Borso-OuArd*.  The  pictures 
photographs  or  native  paintings 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congresfi,  in  the  year  lSflU,  by  Harper  *ud  Brothers,  in  the  Clerks  Office  of  Ihn 
Diftri^  Conn  of  the  Halted  flfafcSc*  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yotk. 
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rettoh,  or  grooms,  ik  full  oostcjie. 


winter.  The  women's  dress  is  confined  to  their 
waists  by  a colored  wrapper,  also  of  silk,  and 
long  enough  to  wind  in  perhaps  a dozen  folds 
round  their  bodies.  This  “obi"  is  also  worn 
by  the  men,  but  underneath  the  “ chixnono.”' 
The  men  shave  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
bringing  the  remainder  of  the  hair,  trimmed 
and  plastered  into  a thin  cord,  forward  over 
the  bare  part  of  the  scalp;  while  the  women 
tie  op  their  long  black  locks  in  the  most  tasty 
fashion,  with  gold,  silver,  and  scarlet  cord.  The 
heUoS)  or  n a tire  grooms — a separate  caste — in 
summer  dispense  pretty  much  with  all  clothing, 
and  supply  its  place  by  a tight-fitting  flesh  sur- 


tout  of  tatooing  of  the  most  wonderful  pattern. 
They  are  capital  grooms,  and  will  face  and  han- 
dle the  most  dangerous  horse  ; but  they  or©  ter- 
rible thieves.  It  is  wonderful  what  distances 
and  at  what  a pace  they  will  ran  alongside  their 
masters,  when  they  are  riding  into  the  conn  try 
— -being  always  at  hand  to  take  charge  of  the 
horse  when  a halt  is  called,  and  to  throw  over 
him  the  rug  they  have  carried  rolled  up  on  tlieir 
shoulders. 

Extreme  cleanliness  characterizes  all  classes. 
The  matting  on  the  floors  of  the  j>oorcst  habita- 
tions is  scrupulously  neat.  The  utensils*  mostly 
made  of  wrood,  are.  scoured  and  polished  perpet- 
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uallj.  W©  have  often,  when  slaying  ni  farm-  burden  to  the  other  shoulder,  apparently  at  the 
houses,  taken  our  meals  laid  out  on  the  floor;  imminent  risk  of  dropping  kango  and  rider  into 
and  on  metre  than  one  occasion  have  purchased  the  mud. 

delicate  sea-weed  soup  that  is  hacked  about  The  savage  barbarity  which  characterized 
lho  street#  of  the  town  without  any  fear  of  either  the  punishments  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  still  a 
the  materials  of  the  soup  itself  or  the  cups  which  feature  of  punishment  in  Japan.  The  fiendish 
Contained  it  being  less  clean  than  at  oar  own  ingenuity  of  the  Homan  Inquisition  is  outdone 
&b!gv  The  palanquins,  or  u kangos,"  arc  but  j by  the  diabolical  contrivances  of  the  aeknowl- 
ft  sorry  substitute  for  our  carriages.  They  con-  j edged  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  The  bastinado, 
5l*t  of  a mere  seat  with  a hack  and  cover  made  the  application  of  crushing  weights,  piled  grad- 
of  the  ever-useful  bamboo,  arid  slang  on  a single  , ually  heavier  and  still  heavier  on  the  yielding 
each  end  of  which  i$  carried  on  the  ghoul*  I chest,  the  severance  of  member  after  member 
'let  of  a coolie.  Every  two  or  three  hundred  and  limb  after  limb  from  the  quivering  trunk. 
y*Pda  the  bearers  stop,  place  a stick  under  their  [followed  by  beheading,  by  crucifixion,  by  im~ 
^P^tive  end#  of  the  pole,  and  change  their  i palement  on  blunt  spears,  by  tearing  asunder 
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by  f&raahe  of  mid  cattle  rendered  mad  by  Ham- 
ipg  uirches~^uch  ere  Mime  of  the  many  awful! 
forittfe  of deuth  employed.  The  mi common 
method  of  execution,  pimple  beheading,  £*y  how- 
meiy(x  speedierand  more  rnKFeiful  meihod  tlum 
that  of  the  gaflijfa>.  Smh  ur*  -&ktjrntim  yre 
wert  invited  to  mxti&M  suon  suwd  w 

Japan, 

When  within  about?  half  u ntila  of  the  p ria- 
fsti  wt;  mftf  an  iinir>cn*fc  cwwd:  arpabple,  trud 
vrt  inquiry  found  riut  ih*2  criumta!  wus 
tfeitt  ueing  psrudud  isa  toreebact  through  Um 
WWfo  wnd  would  p¥4S  u«  cm  his  Way  to  Ifee 
place  of  ^^itiVitu  ftcmaitfitig  where.  j*# 
yf  $rn  tee  -;  soon  saw  the  cortege  approach 045. 
bho't  of  all  mrue  two  imru  hearing  .'phi&tttfc? 
rtdsfcd  oh  j>fdes*~tW  on®  frrbt'kdrtviug  the  pa- 
juris  bf  the  cmrm  for  which  the  oftendcr  was  to 
suffer  and  the  jiiiotahtnV^i  &«  *&&  condemned ' 
to  itttdergtv  thu  other  i ascribed  with  bi»  name 
arid  native  plctcei  Irmuedtoely  following, 
gMardod  by  two  jperirroeri.  .finfe.  rfoi doomed 
ma.nT.  tied  JO  his  htfr*e*  with  hi*  arm*  tightly 
pinioned  Oeiuud  him*  and  a cope  tautened-  io 
ins  wah*k  Tbift  held  by  ft  rna u who  wo  fie- 
*4  alongside.  WHU  a skin  b.Ia«eli^df  parched, 
ftipi  shriveled,  fe«t.dreA- 

balls  glnaedtajd  sunk*  Jrb  -c>hubk..4>Vnoft ' uppmr- 
tag  to  he  forefrig  themselves  wot,  find  hia  vriili^ 
Wd  arms  hanging  nerveless  at.  aide,  the 
wretehed  befog  strove  hard  to  hear  himself 
hweij*  and  10  behave  at  the  lost  ns  became 
fotfc  of  his  me**  A&.  he  posted  Ida  eye  lit  on 
itiir  pArn.  avd  he  chilled  out,  with  a scornful 
iaugh,  for  the  foreigners.  to  corue  and  set  how  a 
Nippon  could  rl \k, 

Neo;t  Ip  order  in  i\w  pw^eion  came  some 
mop.  on  foot,  And  lasUy.two  officers  on  horse- 
haick’ vf  tUi  ili«u  rtJaiuei^.  Follow  fug  them  we 
♦iaun .replied  and  wero  admitted  into  the  prrv- 
Built  entirely  of  wood,  it  consisted  of  * 
jinU&i5»iu  of  low,  ij&cfc,  vme^toricd  edifices, 
w Vn wo  dteurml . \ne  mid  fom fee  direct  alone 
iQtisX  Imve  been  enough  to  cra*h  out  hope  from 
the  ‘heart*  p(  tbc*  unfo^unufoflS  entering  jJi ere. 
In  th£  centre  of  those  was-  die  cgun-vanl  #r 
c^coutiofi-^rMUfid.  foe  whole  being  ctmubn  u 

\Yjtfim  a high  W»Kahya  paling.  The  differehf 
iteiU  wnre  Al\  open  ou  mt  mde,  and 
umi  by  dout  wrooden  lmrsf  through 

w'htch  you  t-ouid  loc»k  upon  die  ocedpatiis, 

Senile  uf  th^e^irndiftbV  fttlfijripg  for  letter 
•cnMies — 'seomed  lolerabJv  vrc.ll  eur^d  tor  \ while 
others  luid died  together  liku  ^hoep  jin  u pen. 
appeared  ^orn  ■srrd  emaciated — in  seme  in- 
yruoces  to  it  hotrjlde  to  I'O/riemphJtfN  1 

They  hud  pratectioo  iifon>  flip  ptemo*  nighr- 1 
air,  winch  could  petmtrate  fhrougtl  the  ®p^U  | 
^idei  of  their  mgns,  and  strike  into  frfitne^ 
most  equally  frce  from  clot  id  «g  find  from  fie-b. 

While  we  had  bsen  waking  our  rom*  of  in- 
wpectian  the  dourned.  culprit  had.  trCen  imla^)K?d 
mid  diswibun^d  from  hfa  house  at  the 
Bat  when  $et  00  \m  un4t^,  to 

^tand,  tuving  jp  wewknese  and  the  rcnv^rroiund 
Kttul  patitfu]  position  in  wferc.fi  be^P 


*4>  )fcrt%.'  jtnd  k&:  guard  pbti&zd  ry  aa»Tv 
^ v+e&jSSAe  i>C tfi<*  ftUt&l  4A*w 
lied  I'wW&tfis "tvF' ^-vvliddi 

M*S  1&S * W&fcujL#?*;'  \ A ftry 

c? r . ii  Tsit^, Jj  f t < ♦ him  tta 

Jail?  w.4f  atp<^4iid,V  iVd.lv  lW  :easi.*? 

W he  walked 

jhc?  ^ 

picr:®»3L;.  JovrUoc  'w/  -Auriiig  o»t  iii.v.  1hv>(v  fin 

y&fc Mb*f  -\l^5prd)6fftftv  |v^wca>, . W;lgi#d  /V 

wf  hV 
W bun,  aiid 
V Tufr»Uin^.tf>f^  Uie  s^a^f 

^ : 'Wfr  thp  *'•  pnkfris  M' ' 

ih  ' 's  '•  *4  " *v- 

vi^dr  4g4/r  rAVftr  Jh4:  ynx-  t>r  right  far- 

^iVp  kdd  y^p 

•Tt»^  ptiiriUfcT^.Aj'Vitr  *#??.  iWh' 

‘.Vlrsd.  vb^k : Jliv-*  ri^d 

r^feesty;f  a'  nnit&re^  «yy<e 

i.^  ^pw  cd  hfob  Tb^i  f«eVpg  tjk 

I hm>.  ^v^svya.1  v*d,  '#A4\  JVb  M)*  T'  Jo'i 
uncaJldy  diiw^dv  wail5  atinr  «rsd 

fii«?  jp^KiT $<cj;.  H P u i \mi  fffefrfc  ■ ‘ u'pi^)le:  *1*v 

of  whout  ruHild  bf  si.*mi  limn  the  iitr 

rerctfv  wdf  Adkjwpd  IW  ( 

By),  fttnl  lay  a deej.-vt  ^prl  sa«,wc  p»oluug^l  w ed 
fiwd)  Jiie  tvjowd  vVJif*hicr  The  ih^n 

(»iy  guacdv  that  he  wm-  ready.  »pd 
quhnly  10  tlic 

Mdi^gV  ihe  i hmev  up.,  and  cafe- 

i>1%  the  yicJtwt^  U*j^4/.  little  ou\cWc 

'dvcr  4<*.  ^ lb  h’»ue  »;\»*(.  flv  ..W«  ijSjft  h.tth-  pi.  • 

ranvei’  , ; . . - . ...iy  : 

'^-asr  gi*-ac..-u;t^.ru  wttiib^V  'Nti kit>g  Sjrr 
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laid  oat  all  their  paraphernalia  on  the  ground, 
were  gone  through  amidst  much  giggling  and 
furtive  glances  at  m.  They  performed  the 
usual  Japanese  tricks,  consisting  of  top -spin 
ping  in  every  variety,  juggling,  the  butterfly 
trick,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  we  sup 
pose  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  our  readers 
now;  for  troops  of  Japanese  conjurors  have 
visited  America  and  England  since  then.  In- 
deed, several  of  the  very  party  who  performed 


ise  of  a few  ichiboos  (a  coin  worth  about  eight- 
een pence)  they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
give  us  their  whole  tfyertoirt.  A shady,  grassy 
spot,  with  a green  bank  for  seats,  and  a level 
sward,  was  soon  found  just  off  the  road,  and 
after  tying  up  the  ponies  we  ant  ourselves  down 
to  watch  the  performance.  This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  acted  before  foreigners, 
Mjtd  we  seemed  to  be  a source  of  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  them ; for  their  preparations,  as  they 
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before  as  in  iht*  shady  grove  have  since  nmde 
tbeir  ditmi  before  American  and  English  aud- 
ience*. We  have  seen  in  crowded  assembly - 
in  gorgeous  theatres,  in  drowing-rooms 
among  friends,  wizards  of  the  north,  wizards  of 
die  south,  wizards  of  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, but  never  have  we  enjoyed  any  thing  of 
the  sort  as  much  os  we  did  that  halt-hour  with 
these  fop-apinnerp,  in  that  shady,  quiet  little 
glade,  with  ii a no ft  grassy  bank  whereon  to  re- 
cline and  smoke  the  fragrant  cheroot,  and  its 
clear  limpid  stream  at  which  to  slake  our  thirst. 

About  three  or  four  mile*  from  the  village  of 
Kanazawa  we  arrived  at  Kamakura,  where  wo 
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stopped,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  temples, 
for  which  this  locality  is  famed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Japan,  mid  to  w hich  pil- 
grims flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  cer- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  temples,  as  re- 
gards general  outline  of  form,  are  very  similar 
to  all  other  sacred  edifices  in  Japan  ; but  in 
size,  costly  earring,  and  number,  they  fur  sur- 
pass any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  out  there. 
The  entrance  to  the  sacred  grounds  consists  of 
three  arched  stone  bridges  very  much  in  the 
willow-pattern  style  over  a moat  which  was 
covered  with  lotus  plants  and  water-lilies. 
Just  outside  the  gateway,  forming  a second  en- 
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trsncc,  two  sacred  ponies  are  kept  perpetually 
caparisoned  in  the  most  grotesque  manner. 
They  are  never  taken  out  of  their  stalls  nor  al- 
lowed to  lie  down,  being  slang  from  the  roof  of 
the  stable.  They  are  thus  supposed  to  be  ready 
at  a moment’s  notice  for  the  god  of  war  in  the 
event  of  that  deity  taking  it  into  his  head  to 
ride  abroad,  it  is  of  course  only  among  the 
most  ignorant  that  this  superstition  obtains  any 
credence.  The  old  priest  himself,  as  he  told 
us  it,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  even  the 
little  boys  laughed.  These  ponies  were  both 
perfectly  white ; and  one  of  them  had  pink 
eyes,  which  gave  him  an  Albino-like  expres- 


sion, On  payment  of  n tempo  (about  two- 
pence), the  traveler  mar  purchase  for  himself 
the  unspeakable  honor  of  being  allowed  to  pre- 
sent them  with  two  or  three  little  saucers  full 
of  com,  which  they  dispatch  with  a relish  that 
leads  one  to  believe  that  they  are  dependent  on 
this  sort  of  charity  for  their  food. 

A brisk  trot  of  about  half  un  hour  brought 
us  to  Dai  boots,  one  of  the  most  sacred  edifices 
in  Japan.  This  is  a huge  bronze  figure,  forty- 
three  feet  high,  of  a Buddhist  god,  who  is  rep- 
resented sitting  cross-legged  and  with  clasped 
hands.  The  approach  to  it  consists  of  a splen- 
did avenue  of  trees,  and  the  figure  is  seen  to 
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advantage  tat  the.  ^ral  of  the  virua  it  urtWds,  |i|t  »ua  tm& 
tW»  m&jfom  is  the  em*!!  uf  ibe  back  mttilate  i 
fhe  fctan&r,  wdiich,  with  its  sbtuiefc,  ttutigey,  f 
inti  gcneraldeciurwrions,  r«$ttrt*bte*  rwr*  mnvh  j 
arnaft  Rotn^n  Cetbol m chapel.  Mac/  n pil-  \ 
irhiii  hats  ira**4ei  frundruds  *if mife,  | 

Ctiitl  wBcav,  w ha vc  one  lw*k  aj:  this  hugfe  &nvtae,  j 
toil  w mum  to  hit*  h*me,  in  hw  xiftn  tijdimttr  I 
a atser  ami  a Ivett*^  nwtn  for  having  leusu'd  s< 

.faHmiRs»  um  a trot  he  considers  die  gy**t**t  i*  tfan | 
det  of  th«  vveirkt.  -V  1 

The  Ttcooo  of  Jfafpwi  )*  noi  lliO  *upr*!jro  • 
aonarch,  hut  wlttpiy  the  vKternai  j 

trie  of  th#  Mtk^dix  who  u the  me  1 beaj£  of  lie  | 

Empire ; Util  who,  from  tfrfc  wtiu^ion  in  wlorfa  { 
lie  is.  Iftreiit  Co  live; — being;  coo  sacred  an  Officer 
for  thvLfcve*  of  his  subject*  to  rp&  m-^ik  inn 
to  act  jp^onafty  it*  *»y  c>f  tbo  nf&urs  | 
rif^teic'  Ait  edicts*  though  einanutliig  finale-  | 


die,  principal  g&tcA,  which  ui gtt&i  ^Ireugth 
and  height^  made  i>jf  the  heiddsi  khwt» 
t»«*s  yf(kvi~^hv  Kfy^;K«e^n4  mwbteri  wijh 
iron  holt*,  Ttesu  gwt*v>  w«r»  never  op^nl  4$- 
cfcpt  w>  adirot  officiate  of  emtsidvrahto  rank,  e 
srerudl  wicket  being  u*cd  a?  the  usual  wd*  of 
Ingres  tied  egress. 

Within  the  caudle  trails  in  the  grand  «qnr<re 
«bk h they  |m*inN>.  the  Tjd>5n>  jMleoel  ivtu* 
bnili.in  true  Japan*?*  style.  l?tsrantiRi\n$r in 
ihla  s^mrts  or  cocri-yani  the  Miafcdtff  and  bis 
»mt  were  c^mdncbtd  by  a e<yurrotS<lal,  who 
jteied  ?hr?h  -gutVr^  fimus^i  *1  tong 
lined  Japanese  wftd  ptv^hted 

ami*  $z  they  atid  rimre  tiislrwd  duo  a 

r^otpthm  - whkh  vtn*  fumi^hed  hatt4~v 
emi.-iditn^t  in  Euroj^an  eiyk* 

71)e  ^^eus  iFldelv divided  >.i*i®  opartmeni  frotty 
the  hall  Were  • beantit hlty ; painted*  in  itv 

4 work  of  art,  Tbtf  hliatls  were 
miido.'  *vf  Y*:*;y  thin  fcRpA  of  barrdK»o%  gilded  oyk! 
peiufed,  With  Vrlk*n  tussek  of  different  bdght 
^detf ^-~-ro4t  blue,  and  gmeri^  Tbe  courtier* 
atid  cdh>4flfa  they  found  heie  tvem  uttirwl  in 
the  full  etsoTt  4r^'^  ^htch  <»f  the 

jol)<>5  u^uAHy  Woen^  ; ?hhf  vtn^de  nm»o  costly 

mnlenal,  with  ta\m  tarched  muilin, 

or  scon#  such  $%fi$ fig-,  a bawr  mx 
trrnhei or  morb fcaieif  ihoiildar  like  wings- 
Yhv  haAn-rn^  A>r  tntPwm  ttre  made  about; 
ihrea  (aor  loti^x  rh^u  and  trail  m 

1 ha  Wat?  VfihVod  the  Kearvt,  vrfa'  is  obfigeu  Ur 
shstfthf  along  jh  any  thing  but  a >%oihed  way  to 

aydnl  tfer  e^ta«tirtiptie  of  biding  tripped  up.  For- 
merly any  One  approathing  tbe  presence  of  the 
TV^iCfU^  or  evttn  the  apartment  of  the  MlhAfe 
had  to  m on  his  knee*,  Yh  W someuines  eu~ 
Wiled  u walk,  under  tb^e  trying  »uvcvimstunce^ 
Of  $Q  or  id  ftW t.  To  a vftfd  ibis  ineonveiiienee 
ih.e.inorft  ;Cfit&h.u«i  >vn#j;nf.rr/dueat>  of  hthg 

^ the  appeamtife  «dd  save  fhe 
.'4tenri/€,iiisf'«j‘  the  anHant  ahtitnd^ 

AftervlutrWhlig.. in ; th^  r^^ptknv-rootn ; of  a 
lunch  ol>p£UTge  cake  ami  tea,  the  puity  passed 
thrutrgb  a m»uda?  ihtidvde  vf  which  wriu  pmr- 
rfed  and  pam^d  ’whh  gorgeonH  :r%fiw/nifsiti0nii- 
.Of  rAtvirts  bird*  of  rc^pl^ndetrt  plnmsg*^  nod 
bmorhd  the  nhUience-rhainber*  Jieres  fitted 
Ip  tbe  rtitddbi  of  tb«  room,  on  h.  jieeulitf/ljr 
fcWped  fctWit  of  very  old  and  yaluahle  WijW,  ■ 
m a W&yti  Yiief  doOkiiig  yOttag  than  not  triore 
than  thiny  yeaw  of  age,  With  a very  pbi/mog 
>.N|»re •i**ioh.  this  was ibc* Tycoon.  The  n»otn 
iMvidthi  ^the  eorurr.  th^  iU»r/r  of-ime  half 
‘.Witig  turn'd  S»;  foot  above  the  other.,  • On  <b« 

: t>t|«ed  |h5tyk’n  sal  hit  lligjrm^.  The  Hour 
eorrried  wifti  finest  cnjtu  vvlule. rtOit  to  a 
■Uttt  %vufi  jfcev  fioWder.  THo  pa^tHUt  eef«ea<8 
war*g  ol  ar  gedd  ground^  with  ir*?t m,  utni 

flowing  Aw  hi  the  be^t  Jw^ne^  stylel  Tha 
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hetwsea  il i«  Mi  rawer  and  the  Tjuwtfi,  am}  tht 
meiaWrft  <:»f  the  party'  wem  int*T*J*x<*^ 
Vi  bb  Higlmevs.  He  then  ratJt^d,,  l>wt  *hott|y 
reappeared  i«  atpjiher  dpefs^  conw^ting;  $f  » 
htncfc  mH*  jacket,  or  Aio,  ttoii*ei$  of  dark  hiae 
*ilk  'wiih  a gold  pattern  runpfsiig  ihmngh.  and 
ft  rich  i6^t  orWtritt  which  a tUtkdsofm  hiuyt 
ifrtril  wm  thr.tn.  Strange,  u*  rehtfev  hojrdlv  & 
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Wrestling  is  ft  very  popular  amusement  nil 
over  Japan,  and  is  practiced  universally  through- 
out  the  country.  Wherever  a village  can  boast 
®f  a tenjpie  a portion  of  its  ground*  is  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  single-stick  and  of  wrestling. 
Traveling  professionals  exhibit  their  prowess  in 
matches  which  afford  u 
fp33S_M|  very  popular  amusement 
M l to  oat*ves-  Tt  was 

N I t our  £oot*  fortune  ro  wit" 

W / 4 n ness  one  of  these  per- 

-f?  fortnances  in  Yokohama. 
* — * ftJrj  ichiboo  apiece  ad- 
mitted us  to  the  amphi- 


theatre, which  was  built  of  bamboo,  and  just 
sufficiently  covered  to  keep  out  the  sun  and 
min.  Within,  it  was  constructed  very  much 
like  a circus;  consisting  of  an  inner  circle  kept 
clear  for  the  performers,  and  around  it  rows  of 
seats  rising  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  When 
we  entered  two  burly  fellows  bud  just  stepped 
into  the  arena,  and  were  walking  around  stretch- 
ing their  arms  and  legs,  and  showing  their 
muscle  to  an  applauding  crowd,  who  shouted  as 
loudly  for  their  respective  favorites  as  the  back- 
ers in  an  Anglo-Saxon  horve-mce.  They  were 
tail  and  enormously  fat,  weight  being  accounted 
a greater  desideratum  in  a Japanese  wrestling 
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match  than  muscle,  Inasmuch  as  being  pushed  the  assembled  multitude  had  gone  mad.  Yell- 
out  of  the  ring  counts  as  a fall.  Their  dress  ing,  dancing,  and  singing,  they  testified  their 
consisted  of  a cloth  twisted  around  the  waist,  joy  in  the  wildest  conceivable  way.  Scores  of 
After  strutting  about  to  their  satisfaction,  each  coats,  obis , and  shoes  were  cast  in  to  the  con- 
took  a pinch  of  salt  from  a cup  handed  to  him  queror — one  man  actually  stripping  himself  to 
by  an  attendant,  received  a final  sponging,  and  his  waistcloth  to  swell  the  list  of  gifts.  The 
proceeded  to  challenge  by  placing  a hand  on  victorious  hero  himself  seemed  intoxicated  with 
each  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  then  stooping  his  success,  strutted  about  the  ring,  “ challenge 
slightly,  lifting  each  leg  in  turn,  at  the  same  ing”  fiercely  an  imaginary  adversary,  shipping 
time  raising  the  hand  and  replacing  it  with  a his  thighs,  arms,  and  breasts,  and  behaving  al- 
loud  smack  as  the  foot  came  sharply  to  the  together  like  a barn-door  warrior  when  he  re- 
ground.  In  this  way  they  went  on  slowly  and  turns  triumphant  from  the  fray, 
deliberately  in  front  of  each  other  for  about  a Among  the  most  popular  amusements  of 
minute.  Then  keeping  their  hands  still  on  Japan  is  kite-flying.  At  certain  seasons  it  be- 
their  thighs,  they  squatted  on  their  heels  face  comes  a passion.  Among  the  lower  classes 
to  face  and  about  a foot  apart.  The  match  was  every  man  and  boy  provides  himself  with  a kite, 
evidently  one  which  excited  much  more  interest  No  little  vagabond  is  too  poor  tp  buy  one.  They 
than  common.  The  two  wrestlers  were  the  are  of  all  Bizes  and  shapes,  from  a little  one  six 
champions  of  their  respective  districts ; and,  as  inches  square  up  to  one  almost  as  big  as  a house, 
both  were  strongly  represented  among  the  spec-  We  have  seen  the  sky  almost  obscured  by  the 
tators,  the  house  seemed  to  divide  itself  into  number  of  kites  soaring  above — in  the  shape  of 
two  parties,  and  the  betting  was  spirited  in  the  eagles,  swans,  warriors,  and  dragons;  while  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  till  after  two  or  three  air  has  been  filled  with  a humming  sound  made 
false  starts  that  the  men  buckled  to  in  earnest,  by  them.  Sometimes  may  be  seen,  in  a crowd- 
giving forth  short,  quick  shouts  as  they  strug-  ed  street,  nearly  every  fifth  or  sixth  person  fly- 
gled  for  a grip.  The  chief  aim  of  each,  in  ad-  ing  a kite,  and  yet  never  getting  the  strings 
dition  to  obtaining  and  preventing  a hold,  was  entangled. 

to  push  the  other  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Another  amusement  resorted  to  later  in  the 
circle,  and  they  shoved  and  butted  at  each  season  is  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock.  It  b 
other  for  some  time  before  getting  together,  patronized  chiefly  by  the  young  girls.  It  b 
At  last  they  were  locked  in  a close  grasp;  and  played  with  a diminutive  shuttle-cock — a small 
as  they  swayed  backward  and  forward,  round  piece  of  wood  not  much  bigger  than  a pea,  with 
and  round,  the  party  spirit  became  uproarious,  one  single  feather  stuck  in  it — and  a flat  piece 
and  the  pit  shouted  lustily  to  their  champions,  of  wood,  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  for  a bat- 
For  a lime  it  looked  as  if  the  bigger  man  tie-door.  The  players  stand  in  a circle,  and 
would  force  the  other  down  by  sheer  weight  after  the  shuttle-cock  has  been  once  started  any 
and  strength ; and  at  one  moment  he  all  but  one  trying  to  hit  it,  and  missing  it,  receives  a 
got  him  in  hb  power,  when,  with  a quick  effort,  smart  slap  from  all  the  players  with  their  wood- 
the  latter  released  himself,  threw  hb  weight  in  en  battle-doors. 

with  a sudden  push,  and  his  adversary’s  foot  Of  theatricals  the  Japanese  are  passionately 
went  beyond  the  ring — an  unexpected  turn  in  fond.  A piece  generally  lasts  throughout  the 
the  tide  of  battle  which  was  received  with  the  day.  A regular  Japanese  play-goer  will  sit  it 
most  enthusiastic  applause  from  his  party.  The  out  the  whole  time,  having  his  meals  brought 
second*  bout  resulted  in  the  larger  man  fairly  to  him.  The  stage  is  divided  into  compart- 
throwing hb  late  conqueror,  amidst  the  encour-  ments  by  partitions  radiating  from  the  centre, 
aging  cheers  of  his  friends.  The  third,  being  On  the  completion  of  one  scene  the  stage  re- 
the  deciding  fall,  the  wrestlers  took  longer  than  volves  on  a central  pivot,  disclosing  the  next 
before  in  their  preparation,  and  it  was  not  until ! compartment  prepared  for  the  ensuing  scene, 
the  second  call  to  time  by  the  umpire  that  they  | The  Japanese  are  really  great  actors.  They 
took  their  places  in  the  arena.  The  excite- j excel  in  imitating  the  various  passions.  Their 
ment  was  now  tremendous.  The  blood  of  the  I gestures  and  pantomimic  action  are  so  express- 
wrestlers  was  thoroughly  up.  They  closed  at  j ive  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  a foreigner  to  fol- 
once  without  shouting,  for  neither  could  afford  j low  the  plot,  which  is  always  very  simple.  In- 
to lose  any  breath.  Twisting  and  writhing,  deed  it  seems  sometimes  to  be  impromptu,  and 
they  struggled  from  side  to  side — first  one  ob-  to  be  changed  at  the  w ill  of  the  audience.  We 
taining  a momentary  advantage,  then  the  other,  witnessed  such  a play  at  a large  theatre  in  Osa- 
Now  the  taller  one  all  but  succeeded  in  repeat-  i ka.  A woman  (this  w*as  the  plot)  had  proved 
ing  the  throw  of  the  previous  round ; now,  in  i unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  had  been  sen- 
his  turn,  he  was  all  but  tripped  off  his  legs ; I tenced  to  execution.  Her  pleadings  were  dis- 
and now,  without  relaxing  their  grasp,  the  two  j regarded  by  the  stem  judge,  and  she  was  deliv- 
stood  motionless  for  some  seconds.  The  heavy  j ered  over  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  who 
weight,  though,  was  too  fat  to  last,  and  finally  , stood  glaring  fiercely,  and  feeling  the  edge  of 
his  wirier  antagonist,  getting  a good  under- ! his  keen  sw’ord,  which  ghastly  preparation  she 
grip,  doubled  him  over  his.  leg,  and  the  giant  stood  looking  at  with  a terror-stricken  gaze, 
staggered  and  fell,  the  other  on  the  top  of  him.  A subordinate,  now  advancing,  tied  a rope 
At  this  juncture  it  seemed  as  if  one-half  of  i round  her  waist  and  dragged  her  to  the  centre 
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stage.  die  was  forced  into  n kneel* 

lt*%  position,  and  the  executioner  advanced 
uplifted  sword,  making  extravagantly 
faghtfuj  ptcea.  Tim  woman,  as  if  unable  Ion- 
iP  bsjir  her  agonizing  terror,  jumped  up, 
frantically  to  the  foot-lights,  and  wildly 
die  intcreewdon  of  the  nndieneo.  So 
n'omleTfidJy  well,  anti  with  *uch  effect,  wa«  this 
that  the  whole  house  rose,  and  with  yells 
“krieks  demanded  her  immediate  release, 
judge  remained  (inn  for  some  time,  an  if 
^ttnined  to  let  the  play  go  <m  in  its  proper 
f°ur#e ; but  the  audience  lashed  then^elves 
iwu  itwfo  a state  of  fury  that  he  at  last  signaled 
*****  she  was  forgiven.  This  Was  received  with 


tumultuous  applause,  and  the  rope  round  lifer 
waist  wnx  untied  amidst  the  wildest  demonstra- 
tions of  delight,  which  she  acknowledged  with 
bows  and  fascinating  smiles.  We  did  not  re- 
main long  enough  to  learn  whether  the  heroine, 
profiting  by  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had, 
turned  over  a new  leaf  and  led  a bettor  life  ; for 
tve  were  wanted  by  some  of  the  Japanese 
officers  in  our  box  that  we  had  better  retire,  n<* 
they  said  that  the  crowd,  after  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  was  almost  intoxicated  with  excite- 
ment, and  that  any  slight  incident  might  make 
us  the  objects  of  its  fiajk 

Kvery  powerful  L>nimio  possesses  a strong 
stone  castle,  so  guarded  by  moats  and  pam- 
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pets  that  only  a regular  siege  could  subdue  it. 
Excepting  these  castles,  however,  the  Japanese 
houses  vary  very  little,  from  the  prince’s  palace 
to  the  peasant’s  cottage.  They  are  all  equally 
and  scrupulously  clean.  There  are  few  or  no 
signs  of  ornament  in  any  of  them ; a handsome 
screen  or  two,  and  perhaps  some  carved  panels, 
being  the  only  attempts  at  decoration.  The 
edifices  themselves  are  the  most  flimsy  affairs 
possible,  being  made  in  great  part  of  paper.  In 
erecting  a house  the  skeleton  of  the  roof  is  al- 
ways put  together  on  the  ground  as  the  first 
step ; each  beam  is  fitted  and  dove-tailed  into 
the  other ; and  when  the  whole  frame-work  is 
finished  it  is  raised  bodily  and  placed  on  its 
supports.  Two  of  the  sides  are  then  boarded  in, 
and  the  other  two  are  closed  by  means  of  sliding- 
screens  of  paper.  Those  answering  for  windows 
are  made  of  paper  thin  and  transparent  enough 
to  admit  the  light.  The  floors  are  raised  about 
a foot  from  the  ground  and  covered  with  fine 
matting,  which  is  always  clean  in  the  extreme. 
So  particular  are  they  in  this  respect  that  you 
have  to  take  off  your  shoes  before  stepping  on 
it.  As  may  be  imagined,  such  buildings  scarce- 
ly answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  cold  ; 
and  in  winter  the  family,  swaddled  up  in  quilts, 
crowd  closely  round  the  big  “shibatchi” — a 
wooden  box  containing  an  earthen-ware  char- 
coal-burner— which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

The  Japanese  put  paper  to  many  other  cu- 
rious uses  besides  making  window-panes.  It 
is  a much  more  woolly  and  less  tearable  fabric 
than  any  made  in  England.  Their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  of  paper,  and  so  are  'their 
tobacco  pouches — the  material  prepared  to  look 
exactly  like  leather.  In  its  oiled  state  they 
make  of  it,  besides  the  window*  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  umbrellas  and  water-proof  coats ! 

If  the  houses  are  slight  and  ordinary-looking 
affairs,  the  gardens  which  environ  the  summer 
residences  of  the  better  classes  are  incompa- 
rably finer  than  any  which  our  boasted  civiliza- 
tion has  produced.  They  are  such  gardens  as 
you  read  of  in  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  It  was 
our  privilege  to  spend  many  hours  in  wandering 
through  the  summer  grounds  of  Prince  Satsuma. 
They  are  two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  a perfect 
labyrinth  of  taste  and  beauty.  An  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  along  the  base  of  which  they 
lie,  affords  a strikingly  beautiful  back-ground, 
with  its  thick  bright  mantle  of  dwarf  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs,  through  which  many  a silvery 
stream  glances  out  at  times,  till  it  finally  leaps 
forth  in  a sparkling  jet  to  the  gold-fish  in  the 
pools  below,  and  thence  is  led,  in  a number  of 
miniature  torrents  and  cascades,  to  form  its 
share  of  a scene  that  might  give  the  roughest 
nature  an  excuse  for  a feeling  of  poetry. 

We  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  on  one  oc- 
casion to  a dinner-party  by  this  same  Prince 
Satsuma.  The  dining-saloon  was  a large  apart- 
ment, the  walls  of  which  were,  as  usual,  made 
of  paper,  and  tastefully  painted.  There  was  no 
furniture  of  any  description  in  the  room,  which 


was  brilliantly  lighted  with  paper  lanterns ; but 
carpets  were  spread  on  which  to  sit  h la  Turk, 
and  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  fine 
matting.  Dinner  was  announced  at  half  past 
twelve,  and  did  not  close  till  five.  It  consisted 
of  forty  courses,  brought  on  in  succession,  each 
being  served  to  eveiy  guest  at  the  same  moment 
by  a pretty  little  maiden  who  was  assigned  to 
him  for  the  evening.  The  cups  and  platters 
were  of  lacquer,  and  the  stands  and  trays  were 
of  the  same  work.  We  preserved  a copy  of 
our  bill  of  fare  for  the  benefit  of  housekeepers 
curious  in  such  matters. 

BILL  OP  PARK. 

Dronra  given  bt  Peince  Satsuma,  Kagobima, 
July  28,  I860. 

1.  Bitter  Green  Tea  (whipped).— 2.  Sweetmeats.— 
(Band  arrives , and  tobacco  is  brought  on  to  Jill  up  time 
between  the  courses.)  — 3.  Fish,  Soup,  and  Raw  Fish, 
with  hot  Saki  (a  spirit,  not  unlike  whisky,  extracted 
from  rice). — 4.  Soup  of  Mushroom,  Green  Vegetable,* 
and  Fish. — (Exit  Band,  to  the  great  relief  of  guests .) — 
5.  Dish  of  Prawns  and  Sea-weed.— 6.  8oup  of  Sea- 
weed, Vegetables,  etc.  — T.  Hard-boiled  Eggs  and 
Sliced  Pears.—  8.  Soup  of  Lobster  and  Mushrooms, 
with  very  diminutive  Lobsters. — 9.  Cold  Fried  Lam- 
preys— 10.  Soup  of  Loochoo  Pork  Fat,  and  various 
Vegetables.  — 11.  Fish,  with  Salted  Plums  and  Vege- 
tables.—12.  Soup  of  Wild-Boar  and  Young  Bamboo. 

—13.  Cold  Fowl  and  Pickled  Shoots  of  Bamboo 14. 

Sonp  of  Fish  and  Sea-weed.— 15.  Cake  of  Fish,  Eggs, 
and  Rice,  with  Green  Beans  and  Fungus.— 16. ‘Soup 
of  White  Berries,  and  Sprats.— IT.  Small  Fried  Trout. 

—IS.  Soup  with  Acorns,  etc.— 19.  Raw  Cuttle-fish 

20.  Sonp  of  Fowl  and  Fruit — 21.  Green  Ginger,  Fish 
in  Batter,  Cucumber,  and  Bamboo. — 22.  Bechc  du  Mer 
in  Batter.— 23.  Small  Bones  of  Chicken,  and  Unlaid 
Eggs.—M.  Soup  of  Fish  and  Roe,  with  Ginger  Leaves. 
— 25.  Soup  of  Cockles  (with  their  shells).— 26.  Raw 
Benita,  Rice,  Apple  and  Chili  Leaves.— 27.  Soup  of 
Vermicelli,  with  “Soy”  and  Red  Berries. — 28.  Sweet- 
meats.—29.  Sea -weed  Jelly,  Preserved  Beans,  Bon- 
bons.—30.  A Tray  with  Rice,  Thick  Soup,  and  Pickles. 
— 31.  Another  Tray  containing  “Daimio  Fish”  and 
various  Souppons.— 32.  A third  Tray  with  Fish  “ Con- 
glomerate ; followed  by  SakL”— 33.  Hot  Water  in  the 

Rice  Bowl  (as  an  appetizer) 34.  Gelatine  Sweetmeat 

(like  stewed  India  rubber),  a Chestnut,  and  Pickled 
Tripe.— 35.  Bitter  Green  Tea.— 36.  Large  dish  of  Elab- 
orate Sweetmeats.— 37.  Bitter  Green  Tea  again.— 38. 
Imitation  Peaches,  made  of  Sugar  and  Sweet  Jelly. — 
39.  Red  Berry  Sirup,  Slices  of  Turnip,  Salt,  etc.— 40. 
Dried  Fish  (very  small),  with  thick  Soup  and  hot, 
strong  Saki. 

The  houses  in  town  and  city,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  country,  are  made  of  little  else  but  thin, 
dry  wood  and  paper.  The  consequence  is  that 
fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  de- 
structive as  they  are  frequent.  The  people 
profit  nothing  by  experience.  They  sit  in  these 
frail  and  highly  combustible  tenements  round 
their  charcoal  fire,  which  is  placed,  with  the 
dryest  of  matting  all  round  it,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  as  occasion  demands  pass  red- 
hot  cinders  to  each  other,  to  light  their  pipes 
with,  in  the  most  careless  manner.  Their  lan- 
terns, too,  are  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, made  of  oiled  paper  and  bamboo  cane. 
When  the  candle  burns  down  to  the  socket, 
unless  some  one  is  near  to  extinguish  it,  a blaze 
is  the  invariable  result ; and  as  they  are  gener- 
ally hung  up  against  the  paper  partition  of  the 
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room,  every  opportunity  is  given  to  the  devour* 
element. 

Every  well-to-do  merchant  or  tradesman  li ns 
>m  iiw  premises  a fire-proof 44  godown/*  or  More, 
wiiicli  i»  built  of  clay,  with  a coating  of  white 
smoothed  and  polished  unlit  it  looks 
Mii  marble,  and  in  which  are  stored  his  most 
*&Uuil>!e  articles.  Besides  these  private  go- 
there  are  al*o  public  one*,  of  which 
^rc  are  two  or  three  in  every  street,  where 
the  poorer  tradesmen  and  small  shopkeepers 
Uli  deposit  their  goods  on  some  small  period- 
Jc*l  payment. 

The  way  in  which  the  Japanese  run  up  new 
v,«-  xxxrx.— No.  231.— 21 


houses  on  the  sites  of  the  old  ones  which  haye 
been  burned  down  is  astounding.  In  a few  hours 
after  the  tire  has  passed  a whole  street  will  be 
nearly  rebuilt.  At  the  great  fire  in  Yokohama  in 
November,  nearly  an  entire  street  had  been 
rebuilt  in  this  manner,  when,  tfie  wind  suddenly 
/shifting,  the  fire  retraced  its  course  and  utterly 
consumed  the  newly  built  dwcdlings. 

We  will  suppose  you  to  be  one  of  the  first  on 
the  scene  at  a fire  in  the  Japanese  quarter  of 
Yokohama.  It  w a novel  and  exciting  scene. 
The  fire  has  broken  out  in  some  house,  and  the 
inmates  are  seen  madly  endeavoring  to  save  a 
few  articles ; but  the  fire  is  too  quick  for  them  : 
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what  was  only  a spark  a few  minutes  ago  is  now 
a raging  flame,  bursting  forth  from  every  win- 
dow. The  whole  street  is  soon  alarmed,  and 
oat  of  every  house  the  inhabitants  pour  forth, 
staggering  under  as  much  of  their  household 
goods  as  they  can  carry ; and  to  increase  the 
confusion  and  din,  each  one  is  screaming  at  the 
top  of  his  or  her  voice,  while  the  bells  are  ring- 
ing their  loudest  call  for  the  fire-brigade. 

Hark  I here  it  comes.  That  regular  shout 
you  hear  rising  and  falling  in  the  distance  is 
made  by  them  in  time  to  their  steps.  More 
and  more  distinct  you  hear  it.  They  enter  the 
street  you  are  in.  A ringing  noise  mingles 
with  their  shouts.  The  crowd  opens  and  surges 
to  let  them  pass.  At  their  head  are  two  or 
three  men  striking  on  the  ground  as  they  run 
with  long  iron  staves  which  they  carry  in  their 
hands.  These  are  the  night  police  clearing 
the  way  for  the  firemen.  On  come  the  fire- 
brigade  at  a good  swinging  trot,  keeping  reg- 
ular time  to  their  shouting  chorus,  the  officers’ 
silver  helmets  gleaming  in  the  glare,  and  the 
white  fire-standards,  used  as  signals  to  rally  the 
firemen  where  the  fire  is  hottest,  looking  weird 
and  ghostly  as  they  sway  and  wave  backward 
and  forward  far  above  the  heads  of  the  ap- 
proaching body  of  men.  Arrived  opposite  that 
part  of  the  fire  where  they  mean  to  commence 
operations  they  halt.  After  a few  directions 
from  the  principal  officer,  the  small  fire-engines, 
looking  like  little  boxes,  are  unslung  from  the 
men’s  shoulders  and  at  once  set  to  work ; the 
bamboo  ladders  are  placed  against  the  houses, 
the  tops  of  which  are  in  a few  moments  covered 
with  firemen,  each  one  doing  his  own  work 
thoroughly,  while  the  officers  direct  from  below, 
or  from  some  exalted  and  very  often  perilous 
positions.  Compared  with  our  fire-engines, 
the  wooden  Japanese  contrivances,  like  small 
square  boxes,  and  worked  by  one  or  two  men, 
are  rather  feeble ; but  they  do  some  good  from 
their  numbers,  and  also  from  being  so  small 
and  handy  that  they  can  be  got  into  position 
on  the  tops  of  houses,  or  at  any  point  where 
they  can  be  of  the  slightest  service. 

Inch  by  inch  the  fire  is  combated  with ; no 
point  being  abandoned  until  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  hold  it  any  longer. 

That  man  standing  with  one  of  the  white 
fire-standards  in  his  hand  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  far  in  advance  of  every  one  else,  close 
to  the  flames,  which  leap  and  dart  fiercely  at 
him,  is  the  person  who  will  give  the  signal  to 
retire  to  the  next  point.  Until  he  gives  it  no 
one  will  budge.  A cry  from  the  crowd  draws 
your  attention  to  him.  You  look  up.  He  is 
on  fire.  But  he  has  not  retreated  a step.  A 
slight  motion  of  his  hand  to  the  firemen  below 
is  the  only  movement  he  makes.  Instantly 
three  or  four  engines  are  playing  on  him,  and 
his  burning  clothes  are  extinguished.  More 
and  more  angrily  the  flames  beset  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  is  on  fire  again.  This  time  the 
firemen  below  are  much  longer  in  subduing  the 
flames.  At  last  they  succeed ; but  the  fasten- 


ing of  his  vizor  has  been  burned  away,  and  it 
drops  down  uselessly  on  his  breast.  The  crowd 
cry  out,  and  urge  him  to  retire ; but  he  motions 
them  to  be  quiet.  He  is  a little  pale ; but  he 
looks  determined.  His  time  for  retiring  has 
not  yet  arrived,  he  thinks and  until  the  last 
chance  is  gone  he  will  stay  at  his  post  of  honor. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  a crash, 
a smothered  cry ; the  volume  of  smoke,  which 
rolls  up  as  the  roof  falls  in,  envelops  the  intrepid 
standard-bearer  as  in  a black  pall ; and  nothing 
more  is  seen  or  heard  of  him  until  the  fire  has 
passed  over  the  spot  which  has  been  his  tomb, 
and  he  is  dragged  out  a charred  and  blackened 
corpse.  It  is  not  often,  though,  that  he  meets 
this  tragic  end ; for  his  experience  generally 
teaches  him  the  exact  moment  when  to  retreat, 
and  he  makes  his  escape  a few  seconds  before 
the  rafters  give  way,  to  take  up  his  position  at 
another  point  a little  more  remote  from  the 
flames,  probably  the  next  house  to  the  one  he 
has  just  left,  and  the  same  thing  is  again  gone 
through.  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  cruel  ele- 
ment is  battled  with,  almost  inch  by  inch. 
There  has  always  been  to  us  a strong  spice  of 
the  romantic  investing  this  solitary  figure,  stand- 
ing thus  immovable  on  the  summit  of  a roof, 
with  its  outline  defined  sharply  against  the  lurid 
sky  or  back-ground  of  vivid  flame. 

After  all  there  is  much  that  is  brave,  noble, 
true  about  these  Japanese,  whom  we  despise 
only  because  we  do  not  know  them.  They  are 
a nation  of  heroes.  Their  civilization  is  real 
though  peculiar.  There  are  many  lessons  which 
we  might  profitably  learn  from  them.  And  as 
increasing  commerce  brings  them  nearer  to  us 
and  we  know  them  better  we  shall  respect  them 
more. 


THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

A GREAT  change  has  taken  place  within 
a few  years  in  the  ideas  entertained  in 
the  scientific  world  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
heat — a change  which  has  led,  and  is  still  lead- 
ing, to  the  most  important  practical  results.  It 
entirely  alters  all  the  reasonings  and  calcula- 
tions, and  greatly  modifies  the  action,  of  men, 
in  the  management  of  those  vast  mechanical 
operations  which  constitute  so  important  a part 
of  the  movement  of  civilization  at  the  present 
day. 

The  nature  of  this  change  we  propose  to  ex- 
plain ; but  let  not  the  reader  'imagine  that  by 
receiving  the  explanation  he  will  arrive  at  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  be  a law  of  human  pro- 
gress that  every  advance  which  enables  us  to 
understand  any  one  mystery  brings  into  view 
several  others  more  inexplicable  than  the  first ; 
just  as  every  improvement  in  the  telescope, 
which  enables  the  astronomer  to  resolve  a hun  - 
dred nebuke,  brings  into  view  a thousand  new 
ones  beyond  which  he  can  not  resolve. 

Indeed,  from  the  small  and  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed field  which  comes  within  the  reach 
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of  human  cognizance,  we  find  infinity  extend- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  a great  many  different  direc- 
tions. It  reaches  back  into  the  past  in  dura- 
tion. We  can  see  no  evidence  that  there  ever 
was  a time  when  phenomena  of  existence  had 
not  previously  taken  place,  under  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Cause.  It  extends  forward  into 
the  future.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
believing  that  these  phenomena  will  ever  cease. 
It  extends  in  every  direction  around  us  in  space . 
The  farther  the  telescope  penetrates  into  the  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  countless  millions  of  suns 
and  stars,  the  higher  becomes  the  probability 
that  the  regions  thus  filled  never  come  to  an 
end.  It  extends  inwardly,  as  it  were,  in  the 
direction  of  minuteness.  The  microscopists  fail 
as  completely  of  finding  any  indications  of  an 
end  to  the  boundless  divisibility  of  material 
substances,  or  any  lower  limit  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  organizatious  developed  by  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  as  do  the  astronomers  in 
reaching  the  outer  confines  of  space,  and  dis- 
covering the  remotest  possible  nebula  or  star. 
It  extends,  moreover,  in  the  direction  of  intri- 
cacy and  complicateness  of  composition  and  struc- 
ture. The  study  of  nature  leads  us  in  6ome 
few  exceptional  instances  from  the  more  com- 
plicated to  the  more  simple ; but  in  almost  all 
cases  the  progress  is  entirely  the  other  way. 
Apparently  single  results  are  found  to  be  the 
effects  of  a vast  number  of  combined  and  co-op- 
erating  causes,  and  substances,  seemingly  most 
simple  and  homogeneous,  are  found  to  consist 
of  the  most  complicated  combination  of  ele- 
ments and  properties,  each  of  which,  on  a fur- 
ther analysis,  proves  to  have  involved  in  it  as 
intricate  a maze  as  the  apparently  simple  ele- 
ment with  which  the  investigation  was  begun. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  apparently  more 
simple,  homogeneous,  and  indivisible  than  light , 
ss  it  strikes  the  senses  of  the  uninstructed  ob- 
server; but  wliat  can  be  more  infinitely  com- 
plicated than  the  results  already  attained  by 
the  very  partial  and  incomplete  analysis  to 
which  experimental  philosophers  have  subject- 
ed it — with  its  multitudes  of  colors  homoge- 
neously blended — its  millions  of  spectral  bands 
—•the  endless  number  and  variety  of  its  undu- 
lations, differing  each  from  the  other  in  length 
of  wave,  and  in  rapidity  of  succession  and  of 
transition  through  space — its  polarizations — its 
electric  and  magnetic  properties  and  relations 
— and  the  countless  diversities  of  quality,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  ra- 
diant surface  from  which  it  comes  ? 

We  find  an  experience  analogous  with  this 
in  even'  case  where  we  attempt  investigations 
in  the  material  world  around  us.  The  advance 
we  make  in  the  solution  of  one  mystery  bringB 
glimpses  to  otir  view  of  twenty  others  beyond  it 
more  inexplicable  than  the  first.  Let  no  one 
expect,  then,  ever  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  know, 
bv  any  progress  that  ho  can  hope  to  make  in 
learning.  The  way  to  be  satisfied  with  our- 
selves in  respect  to  our  knowledge  is  carefully 
to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  know  more. 


The  most  ignorant  are  the  most  unconscious 
how  ignorant  they  are. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  question  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sensation  of  heat,  which  we  experience 
in  our  bodies,  and  that  physical  entity,  in  the 
external  world,  whatever  its  nature  may  be, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation.  The  sensa- 
tion of  heat  is  an  effect  simply  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  human  sensorium.  The  sensation  of  cold 
is  another  effect  produced  by  a different  mode 
of  action  of  the  same  cause.  The  external  and 
material  cause  of  these  sensations  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sensations  themselves. 
They  are  entirely  distinct  phenomena — the  dif- 
ference between  them  being  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  difference  between  the  pain  of  a 
prick  and  the  form  of  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment which  produces  it. 

This  distinction  illustrates  the  old  saying, 
which  has  so  often  been  regarded  as  a pedantic 
paradox,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  sense 
intended,  strictly  true — that  there  is  no  heat  in 
fire.  The  meaning  is,  that  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion  of  heat  in  fire — which  must,  of  course,  be 
true,  since  there  can  not  be  any  sensation  of 
any  kind  in  fire.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  discussion  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  is  not  a sensation  of  any 
kind  in  us,  but  that  element  or  power  in  nature 
which  produces  the  effects  which  we  attribute 
to  what  we  call  the  action  of  heat — the  sensa- 
tions above  referred  to,  both  of  heat  and  of  cold, 
being  included  among  them.  The  sensations 
are  only  some  of  the  effects.  What  we  wish  to 
investigate  is  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

The  change  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  scientific  opinion  on  this  subject  is  substan- 
tially this — that  whereas  heat  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  a substance,  it  is  now  regarded  as  a 
force  or  pou>e>\ 

And  inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  able  to  form 
no  other  conception  of  force  than  that  of  motion 
communicated,  heat  is  now  believed  to  be,  not  as 
it  has  been  heretofore  considered,  a specific 
substance,  producing  its  effects  by  insinuating 
itself  among  the  particles  of  other  bodies — but 
as  a simple  force  or  motion  taking  place  among 
those  particles  themselves- 

It  was,  of  course,  long  since  known  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  beat  was  capable  of  develop- 
ing force  and  producing  motion.  Bodies  were 
found,  when  raised  in  temperature,  to  expand 
with  great  force.  In  certain  cases,  as  when  the 
application  of  heat  had  the  effect  of  changing  a 
substance  from  a liquid  to  a gaseous  form,  the 
amount  of  force  brought  into  action  was  ex- 
tremely great,  though  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  produce  the  effect  was  great  in  pro- 
portion. 

A very  curious  instrument,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  experimentally,  a method 
by  which  mechanical  force  could  be  produced 
through  the  action  of  heat,  has  been  in  use 
among  philosophers  from  a period  so  remote 
I that  the  origin  of  it  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It  con- 
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%is?ts,  oj  made  *tf  fhft  pttfseft  t dayt-  of  ft  :«fi*i3rag 
iuevallie  kdJ  mthiMed  Mpno  >vI>ceK  us  f*j*u  m 
the.  ^t^ravm^v  4t)J  witjr  ftu  tidcdhp}  bvirtp  or 
. wher Seating  nppar^te  helpw.  . . ■ ' ' . r,,  . 

At  the  rear  of  the  ball  ft  tuba  uj>*qdng  into 

the  interior  Of  it,  WhtiU  Up'  'UhW  uipvift  iii  to 
lift  osed  a qua  wily  pf  vaUM  U puftmi  Mrtu  the 
WUl  *Ji  nmgli  tile  lube*  the  oflftew  ^ with 

a ctefc.  *ml  the  lamp  heh>\v  '»  IqUtr&L  Th«  . 
\vutei  soon.  Ooile—tlmt  Is  to  kiffim  fteftt  pttiv  • 
i%  through  the  metal  forming  ibe  hafl  e&W* j 
its  e.vpitavive  fotee  upon  the  a — a-f  it  i 
formerly  u> he  *ai<ft  or  m U thmy-  aiuk  Uetmc*y. 
ir^/brM^xnUi^^n^^  force — until  at  lerujrftr  ► 
under  the acibny ofvhb  fovco.  the  water  Iviocunss: v 
changed  frmo  e liqttftl  to  ft.  gn^ons  form,  the  I 
forte  aiftiic  e^MngK  till  dually  % etpefc:;. 

ihc  eor!k  with  n fdhd  fdpos^jtiultheO  the  ball  it-  ’ 
impelled  rapidly  fonvcmif  along  the 
ot  over  the  by  the  r&fyShn  df  ihc  ^tvttm— 
that  i%  its'  /w«A-^agauwt . the  -air  without.  The  ] 
air  .£&  uf  epur^e,  dnyftft  otie  myv  by,  this  ftfttliuft 
uod  til*-  EoJipile  the  other. 

Airorhei  iwjJc  of  explaining  the  action  of 
the  Eolipile— -or,  nttlttsr,  ftfiftther  mods  of  vratfag 
tliij  .same  catenation— 1$  this.  W hen  the  ;! 
IwfyV  Xi  sft  he  ei  in  verted  ihtosuiim?,  the  great  ex  * ! 

• developed  by  the  heat  acteUrev-j 

efF  dfTecticiri  vilfkin  the  Bo;  as  ibis  foive  jjp.j 

ihk  Mtfr*  it<  every  clbemlon.  and,  m>  long  as  the  j 
Us  pbih^ist  etvery  where  eSectn-  ■! 

: Vt-iiyted,  'tip  motion  of  the  ballmmlte.  Bin  1 

the  pressure  becomes  aufihuenUv  gnsut 
(ftftirfye  out  the  cork  the  prt^nre  lift  reltetetf  in  j 
that  direction,  white  ti  rant  inues  in  full  fvn  e in  i' 
the  bttey;  a fid  flu.#,  of  eonrsc,  «vttib«s  the  ImJlJ 
Aft.  move  iforwftnV  an  little  truck:,  | 

Tlie  stem*  in  te/wag  from  the  mb*  in  the  - 
tftftr  of  the  bftllT  ilwes  off  the  air  from  behind  j 
H n»  n slh>n^etvni!htHv«f  wind.  • ..ft ' 

Vs  from  t\\if%  dircttcnsMimie  that  the  insdrument 
derhes  ^ mx/no^Kohfrde— which  means  £te 
hmt  o/  jhh*-  Nrftft  the  nnuient  go<t  cd; 

tie;wittds,  \ J '■*  */  -..r  ' v ’ • 

The  pdiudpk  vif  th^  &biipile  is  Aomnihuns 
pjmployiHl  (n  ptddnaVftg  other  ettVtts  Iv^idtiS: 
driving  the  liUh1  eavriugr*,  tvhieli  supports  il. 
When  tbtf  orijb^  sniftH,  and  hh«  beat  boneaih 
h:  nused  hu die u* utly  to  prvnl neo  ^ rapid  eimUi- 
iitf&j  and  iv  d/jn^‘<p:n’‘nth  high  f/te^uro  of  $^aml 
ibe  )«it  issues  #r<ym  tb«  w$ixi&  vrirtk  so  tnudi  rio- 
ien.ee  and  Uoive  h*  m girr  .t.  %..:ry  vivid  iiie*  to-, 
the  ohse,rver  of  rl^.  inico^ilT  of  6^  expansile  1 
%fm^rhicb  ihe  hvftV  teiiv  d^ydoped  in  Uni  steam.  > 


Go  gle 


/ > litdi>udr  wjthouLpmpet'  prer 
unutunu  iiuv^purimeTif  U vmt 
nnait^ded  with  . Far 

if  vihv  honing  should  % any 
neddnm  beamve 
&r  in*iartf:\\  by  i be  accidental 
pre^riiice  pf  so  me  fy  rr-tg u ambt 
In  the  w »teT—oT  if  it  u- 
im  Urge,  eiiotjgb  ui 
io.  tlie  thiekneM  of  the  sfeefl 
<y{  the  f will  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  ex- 

pan^ivo  force  within  tnay  uirrietisye  afitil  the 
strength  of  (he  metal  give*  way,'  asnl  tbe  ball  , 
bursts  Vfith  # fHgKrful  explo'dttib  y \1/  A 
The  jirmcipie  M the  Koiipile  is  empinved  m 
the  eousihjeiiutt  of  a certain  farm  of  blow  pipe, 

In  fhls  case,  instead  of  water,  ft  liquid  bir/hish^ 
ipg  a yftphr  w iniUnitTiublc  h pitt  rm  tS)ft 
ibiiii..  T|iH*  vapor,  ix  toneft  from  tfe  ^ 
on  lire,  fcitfO  the  dame  is  used  Hkir  tins  dvoae 
♦>/  any  Either;  b!ow-ju|*$_ 

T)ie  of  therts  being  an  infinite  relation 
brdvf ben  hunt  end  force/  by  whieh  the  one  may 
be  made  f 1%  means  of  dev^foping  tbr  ^ Unf,  ftM 
thus  lying  familiar  to  x\m&in)\ 

thoncy  is*  * 

— •‘HDroe  e.sinliiig  in  a prniliar  bmu  ; aivd  aH  Hte 
only  r^orivept/ou  we  can  have  of  ipreeds  twf 
a tcyudcn.cy.  tx*  p^iviyitencc  n*  motion-,  whid  wnr 
fpruniriy  |i«e 

chaoical  forc^  fftim  h^yf  ^ nW  r^gard^}  as  tfir 
siotjile  ehtoige  of  one  iuodu  of  niotipo  xnto  an- 
other.' / . : . ; \ • ; / 4 # ‘ ' V.'  ; ’ . ' \ 

The  fdrroer  XhftoTY  .fm,  Uhaf  the  phenomajoa 
of  hear  were  p^alueed  by  .the  of 

tremdy  atteonatwl  and  ^libthf  Whkdt 

ivfta  jKmre<i  o»t  in  Vill  dirCclibns  fivkr  the  Mth, 
am  l from  all  otJiio  h^xa-redjHtiiig  su  rlhcea,  Xhjk 
eubstnnee  wait  called  cp&ric,  The  parrudcA 
caloric  wore  suppased  to  ,be  mtVtytftfi*/  i 
in  their  itcthrn  upon  «nhor  j uud  tbey  were^ 
in owjro verv  <nia.giued  to;«Xercise ft  lepiiiLsive  fr/reft 
Ujiou  the  porticlev  of  any  sub^thnee  iuit>  which 
they  wcie  introdurod . Tb is  force  0 1 

aiiutgoftifttift  feo/rhe. force  of 
tfttLS  fended  to  er^iUntf  yft^  'iiibs'ivi^e 
by  itt  amJv  if  the  q u an t i rr  wras-  s o di ei o.cj tly  in- 
creftsed,  to  chaugO  its  structure  ii?i^ennaiiy;  by 
/voivvming  11  from  a >oUd  tb  a Uqcftd,  ^r  fixim 
ft  liquid-  it*  a gsafeeCiiis  foim 

bbwevtfr*  if  found  Utiu  tba  niOeftr  bni* 
ancci  ftcmki  detm  t n>  dlife r e nw  x n the  weight  of 
a iKftiy  wliftn  ^tibjected  to  the  greater 
of  bftftt  and . cold,  it  was  itiferred  that  calorir 
'nwri/bb  4 -is^batftiice  iftiit  to  the  law  of 

gtuvilftUftii,  Ibi*  at  rftte,,  t]mt  i fit  were  ae*-. 
tmlly  under  ihnt  hiw>  tenuity  was  *«o  Extreme 
tjini;  Was  w holly  inapplodiiblo  to  h»- 

man  obeeiratirm,.  There  were  ^jViecai  othei; 
substatice^  which'  wre  ftuppo^d.  tft,  bn  ftftar?>~ 
gouM  in  their  con  Mil  iftthis 

'imaginary'  'c^Idncj#''  ,»uh>tjs*ww^  ptiMltic- 

xng  yespecrivelf  tfe  phwrftnena  4>f.  ltgltt/  d«f<> 
tjicitr.  ami  neither  »f  th». 

four,  except  cuiorict  ncceW^tl  ^ .witas, 
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The  four,  however,  m th*y  -reemetl  u\  tweinhte  ii.  Ir  it-  nh*k»u*  lbar  ti\»  inquiry’  might  .take 
each  ether  *oBne»\hat  in  their  mpjwed  eojtbi$~  either  of  two  forms.  We  niigh*  <vuempt>  ftr*V 
tntio^ TF  -fieritorv  icrraci^rcxl  in  H tq  whni  Kjvtmutf  hf  hew  tft«dd  be 

dat-4  jht:ib«eim  in  tta>  tl* r^(oje/4  hr  t,h&  e x xJ a tro iro  gf  a ghee-  anivMM 

nr  a»d  half ■■*  txaiiirg  *$*>,  j vyr* secondly, what -antaiurt 

»ndw  ihehvad  Tjta*  of  min$wMq#}  farce  could  foe  prodpeed  by  ihc 

cUr-ific^tj^n  no^bbv^K^n.  m well  a*  (-he-  word  vxyzndhmv  of  i WW  of  beat*  The 

ivod  Ml  kw*.  v*f  the  irntteiK*  *f  wr?  Jj?u;*rntJo«  w-hiuli  r •?  $>*  pniiei.Tf.f  th*  h%» 
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jpe&eru*  the  mode  of  supplying  fuel,  whether 
gaz  or  ecml,  for  ‘furnishing  the  necessary  heat, 
and  the  pipe  seen  at  the  left-hand  corner  be- 
hind is  the  chimney  employed  for  carrying  away 
the  products  of  combustion. 

All  these  parts  are  subsidiary.  The  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  apparatus  are  the  two  short 
cylinders,  one  in  the  centre,  resting  upon  the 
main  portion  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  at  the 
left,  supported  by  a projecting  shelf. 
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The  adjoining  engraving  shows  the  interior 
structure  and  arrangements  of  these  cylinders. 
The  smaller  one — the  one  at  the  left — is  sub- 
stantially like  the  cylinder  of  an  ordinary  steam- 
engine — that  is,  it  has  a piston  within  exactly 
fitting  the  cylinder,  and  capable  of  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  motion  according  as  the 
pressure  upon  it  from  above  downward  or  from 
below  upward  predominates.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  piston  is  open  to  the  airt  so  that  it  is 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  under  surface  1ms  hot  air  and 
cold  air  alternately  introduced  beneath  it — in 
a manner  presently  to  be  explained — so  as  to 
make  the  pressure  from  below  upward  altern- 
ately greater  and  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure  above,  and  thus  to  cause  the  piston  to 
rise  and  fall. 

The  larger  cylinder  contains  also  a kind  of 
piston  which  is  made  very  thick  and  is  formed 
of  some  good  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  up- 
per and  under  surface*  of  this  piston  arc  made 
concave  to  fit  the  lower  and  upper  surfaces  of 
the  cy  linder.  The  under  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  flame  from  the  fire.  The  upper  portion  ie 
surrounded  by  a space  which  is  kept  constantly 
filled  with  cold  water,  by  means  of  the  purup 
already  referred  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  minutely  the 
working  mechanism  of  the  machine.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  two  cylinders  are  so  con- 
nected by  pipes,  and  the  two  pistons  by  the 
cranks  seen  above,  that  the  hot  air  produced 
under  the  great  pi&ton  by  the  fire  parses  be- 
neath the  piston  in  the  small  cylinder  and 
forces  it  up.  By  its  motion  upward  the  piston 


in  the  large  cylinder  is  brought  down,  the  com- 
munications between  the  two  being  opened  and 
I closed  in  such  a manner  as  to  continue  the  re- 
| eiprocating  action,  by  which  a succession  of 
J impulses  are  given  to  the  fly-wheel.  The 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  machine 
is  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  a cord  wound 
around  a prolongation  of  the  axle,  to  the  end 
of  which  a weight  is  suspended.  The  height 
to  which  the  weight  is  raised  in  a given  time 
is  evidently  a measure  of  the  force  exerted  by 
it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a much  more  difficult 
thing  to  measure  with  precision  the  amount,  of 
heat  required  for  working  the  machine  for  any 
given  period : still  more  to  determine  whether 
any  portion,  and  if  so,  what  portion*  of  this  heat 
was  actually  transformed  into  mechanical  force 
in  such  a manner  as  to  disappear,  or,  in  other 
words,  tn  cease  to  exist  o.v  hetit*  The  object 
was  finally  accomplished  in  the  following  in- 
genious manner: 

First,  the  whole  machine  was  inclosed  in  a 
double  casing,  the  space  included,  being  filled 
with  broken  ice.  Proper  precautions  were  tak- 
en to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  of  a temper- 
ature to  affect  the  result,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  wete  conveyed  in  pipes  through  the 
ice,  so  as  to  cool  them  completely  before  pass- 
ing them  Into  the  chimney.  Other  precautions, 
which  can  not  be  here  particularly  described, 

; were  taken  to  guard  against  influences  from 
i without  which  might  affect  the  result.  A giv. 

! en  weight  of  a particular  kind  of  fuel  was  then 
| burned  in  the  engine  thus  inclosed — the  engine 
j being  in  this  first  experiment  disconnected  from 
[ the  weight,  so  that  it  should  have  no  work  to 
| do  except  to  overcome  its  own  friction.  Of 
j course  all  the  heat  resulting  from  the  combns- 
' tion — or  very  nearly  all— would  be  expended 
i in  melting  the  ice  surrounding  the  apj'amtus. 

| The.  exact  quantity  of  heat  resulting  from  the 
! combustion  of  that  quantity  and  kind  of  fuel, 

1 measured  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which  it  was 
capable  of  melting,  was  thus  ascertained. 

The  next  step  was  to  repeat  the  process  un- 
der precisely  the  »a me  conditions,  except  to  give 
the  machine  some  work  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
fiftwy,  by  attaching  a heavy  body  of  known 
weight  to  the  cord  wound  around  the  axle. 
The  same  quantity  of  fuel  was  then  homed  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  in  every  respect^ 
except  that  now  the  machine  was  loaded  and 
had  work  to  do.  When  the  combustion  was 
completed  the  amount  of  the  melting  effect 
which  it  had  produced  upon  the  ice  was  detent) - 
ined  by  measuring  the  water  resulting  from  the 
process.  The  melting  effect  was  found  to  be 
decidedly  less  in  this  second  instance  than  in 
the  first,  showing  that  when  w'ork  is  accomplish- 
ed the  heat  disopi^rrs^  or  ceases  to  exist  as 
heat,  and  becomes  transformed  into  mechanical 
motion. 

This  experiment  and  others  analogous  to  it 
have  been  made  so  many  times,  and  by  so  many 
different  and  independent  observers,  as  to  es- 
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lablish  the  fact  beyond  till  possible 
question  that  beat  and  mechanical 
5?*ce  Are  convertible  into  each  other 

a certain  fixed  and  u&~  J«L 
<**&&*%  mtio.  The  ex  prelum  of 
iid*  is  called  the  M^itsakai  |i 
i&fo&adfcixv  of  Ueal. 
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■tr-nr&r  ttec.fyjrfr- 'fclerw. 

^*^/*5ry  Wd  jik*  *«*#?$  of  force  that 

atnvjurif  p*wni 

i ra  V*%rA£'  *X^>»  /Wf?  ft.t  tbe:  *#f- 

fa?M«f  fci*£  fc*ttb.  . ,h*3  pnwsd  jb£;to  ex-  | tioti  among  the  particles  of  a fluid,  The  |»mi- 

— ! ijjfjile  on  which  tit e apparafn*  acted  is  shewn  in 

That  the  qonniitf  cd  ib^t  required  to  raw?'.-  ongm/ing,  To  ihc  Ml  .1*  H.^icryoit 
pontiil  rd'  «vat *? 'Huts'  :!fyi^  * eight  iff 

w?  if  'bflfe ., in  it  ii?  record  tfod  fchMjtev 

forne,  tx>  tWh«  ime  yarned  b>  weight  <***&  lit  tha  aw&tte  Tr^einr^ii:- 

dW  •**«/ tffcf.*  And,  : jjt  i 4^&&  of  paddle.-'O'hcel,  with  tiv^Vi?  ^*  <*op- 

twely : ; pc>\  *<»  .»?  to  be  vo'-fl*  to_  reyvdvtV^f 

That  a weight?  of  m*  jwnndy  fslftiig;  d^tnttfcf  4 *rrig!it  k^pemied  hr  n trortl 

.feahdiJ^i'  anci . *»rtf<|y-!.tvu  feet,  kn4  striking  a ..'.  yrftiidi  wound  around . ih&'  H*k$; . jb  Wa.<  fawnd 
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$be  concji?k5H>jtif  a quantity  of  be«r  ; p^rfitture  of  i)i*  wtwr  m a fixed  mil  >y?}rtor 
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. ^4^%,  tsf  irciit.  }9  equivalent  to  <72  fcw3f-  tabfished  1>?  .tdlim’'.  -ttryp^witittg  tfe'i 

>r^^.  principle  in  wry  different  foruis,  T^n  eVpeH- 
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merable  shocks  and  concussions  resulting  from 
the  inequalities  in  the  line.  Thus  the  heat 
originating  in  the  coal  is  first  converted  into 
motion,  and  then,  being  restored  again  by  fric- 
tions and  concussions  to  the  state  of  heat,  is 
distributed  al\  along  the  road.  Thus  if  the 
lower  degrees  of  heat  were,  like  the  higher,  ac- 
companied by  luminous  effects,  we  should  see 
a line  of  light  along  the  road  afrer  a train  had 
passed,  the  result  of  the  heat  from  the  coal 
which  had  been  left  along  the  track,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  intermediate  state  of  motion. 

The  fact  of  the  distribution  of  heat  along  a 
road  by  the  frictions  and  concussions  of  car- 
riage-wheels and  horses’  hoofs  is  made  evident 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  snow  from 
the  centre  of  a paved  street  In  a great  city. 
The  snow  often  remains  unraelted  at  the  sides 
of  the  street  long  after  it  disappears  entirely  from 
the  part  of  the  way  beaten  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses,  and  ground  by  the  tires  of  the  wheels. 

The  water  of  a brook  or  of  a river  develops 
a sensible,  and  sometimes  a very  great  degree 
of  heat,  by  the  friction  of  the  lfquid  against  the 
banks,  and  of  the  various  currents  and  eddies 
against  each  other.  The  amount  of  heat  which 
any  given  quantity  of  water  would  thus  develop, 
in  passing  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream,  is  equal  to  that  which,  if  converted  into 
mechanical  force,  would  be  sufficient  to  lift 
that  same  amount  of  water  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  up  to  the  level  of  the  sources  among  the 
mountains  from  which  the  river  takes  its  rise. 

Of  course  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  a river  will  be  at  those 
points  where  there  is,  within  the  same  limits, 
the  greatest  fall.  Calculations  have  been  made 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  result  from 
the  fall  of  the  water  in  certain  celebrated  cata- 
racts, and  the  consequent  extinguishment  of  its 
motion  in  the  abyss  below.  It  is  found  that 
the  amount  must  be  great  enough,  in  the  case 
of  the  cataract  of  Schaffhausen  on  the  Rhine, 
to  melt  daily  over  a hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  ice.  In  the  case  of  Niagara  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  by  the  fall  of  the  water  must 
be  almost  incalculable. 

In  the  same  way  the  agitation  and  friction 
of  the  water  occasioned  by  the  incessant  mo- 
tion of  the  waves  must  have  a constant  and 
very  material  effect  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  sea.  Or,  to  express  the  ef- 
fect in  terms  corresponding  with  the  doctrine 
under  consideration,  the  motion  imparted  by 
the  winds  to  portions  of  the  water,  in  being  ex- 
tinguished by  collisions  and  friction  against  the 
rest,  becomes  converted  into  heat. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  falling  rain  in  a show- 
er. Every  drop  develops  heat  by  its  friction  in 
passing  through  the  air— a degree  of  boat  ex- 
actly proportional  to  the  retarding  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  friction.  Retardation  is  the  par- 
tial extinguishment  of  motion,  and  motion  that 
is  extinguished,  be  it  much  or  little,  becomes 
converted  into  heat.  A still  greater  calorific 
effect  is  produced  by  the  total  extinguishment 


of  the  motion  remaining,  when  it  reaches  the 
ground.  Thus  the  descending  shower  tends  to 
warm  as  well  as  to  water  the  ground.  Even 
the  lightest  flake  of  snow  can  not  alight  with- 
out having  its  arrested  motion  operate  to  di- 
minish, in  a certain  minute  degree,  the  intens- 
ity of  its  cold. 

The  establishment  of  an  exact  equivalence 
between  certain  proportions  of  heat  and  of  me- 
chanical force  has  led  to  the  determination  of 
many  other  quantitive  relations  in  respect  to 
heat,  such  as  the  comparative  degrees  of  facili- 
ty with  which  different  diathermic  substances 
allow  heat  to  be  transmitted  through  them  by 
radiation,  and  opaque  substances  by  conduc- 
tion— precisely  in  what  proportions  heat  is  re- 
flected and  absorbed,  when  falling  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  different  substances,  or  from  different- 
ly constituted  surfaces  of  the  same  substance — 
the  different  capacities  of  different  substances 
for  heat,  that  is,  the  different  quantities  of  heat 
required  for  raising  a given  weight  of  them  to 
the  same  temperature — the  different  quantities 
required  for  the  fusion  and  for  the  vaporization 
of  different  solids  and  liquids  — the  different 
amounts  developed  by  the  combustion  of  equal 
weights  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  and  by  other 
chemical  actions — and  also  the  precise  propor- 
tion in  which  the  heat  consumed  in  working 
different  kinds  of  engines  is  actually  utilized 
by  being  transformed  into  mechanical  force — 
and  many  other  laws  of  similar  character. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  reasonings  and  calculations  referred 
to  above. 

Water  is  found  by  accurate  measurement  to 
expand  to  1700  times  its  former  bulk  in  being 
converted  into  steam  under  the  average  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  other  words,  if  we  suppose 
a tube,  of  an  indefinite  length,  to  stand  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a quantity  of  water  of 
given  depth  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  and  a film  or  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal, 
having  no  sensible  weight,  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  exactly  to  fit  the  section  of 
the  tube,  without  friction,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  forced  upward  bv  the  expansive  force  of  the 
steam  to  be  generated  by  the  boiling  of  the  wa- 
ter, without  allowing  any  of  the  steam  to  es- 
cape by  the  sides  of  it — thus  forming  a species 
of  piston — and  thea  if  by  the  application  of 
heat  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
made  to  boil,  the  piston  would  be  gradually 
forced  upward  as  the  steam  is  formed,  until 
finally,  when  all  the  water  is  converted  into 
steam,  the  piston  would  come  to  a state  of  rest 
at  a height  1700  times  as  great  as  the  space  oc- 
cupied originally  by  the  water. 

This  of  course  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
steam  is  not  superheated  after  being  formed, 
and  that  no  portion  of  it  is  condensed  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  tube.  We  must  accord- 
ingly suppose  that  the  tube  is  kept,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  during  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment, at  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point 
of  water. 
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This  ratio  of  1700  to  1 being  thus  establish- 
ed as  the  ratio  of  the  spaces  occupied  respect- 
ively by  water  in  the  liquid  state  and  by  the 
same  quantity  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam 
at  the  same  temperature — for  the  temperature, 
that  iB  the  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  is  not  changed  by  the  conversion 
of  water  into  steam,  the  steam  standing  at  212° 
of  Fahrenheit  the  instant  after  its  formation, 
just  as  the  water  did  at  the  instant  before,  not- 
withstanding that  a great  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed  during  the  process — we  are  prepared 
to  take  another  step. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tube  is  square  in 
form,  and  is  an  inch  in  dimension  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  a square  inch  of  surface  to  the 
piston.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  the  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  an  inch  in  depth. 
We  shall  then  have  a cubic  inch  of  water  to  be 
converted  into  1700  cubic  inches  of  steam — 
that  is,  the  piston  will  have  been  pushed  up- 
ward 1700  inches  by  the  force  developed. 

Now  we  know  that  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  fifteen  pounds  upon  every 
square  inch.  Of  course  the  force  exerted  by 
the  steam  has  been  equivalent  to  the  raising 
of  15  pounds  1700  inches,  or  about  142  feet. 
Now,  15  pounds  lifted  142  feet  is  equal  to  1 
pound  lifted  a little  more  than  2000  feet,  or 
2000  pounds  lifted  one  foot.  The  result  we 
thus  arrive  at  is  that  the  heat  absorbed  in  con- 
verting one  cubic  inch  into  steam,  and  thus  dis- 
appearing as  heat,  becomes  transformed  into,  or 
is  replaced  by,  a mechanical  force  about  suffi- 
cient to  lift  one  ton  one  foot,  against  the  force 
of  gravitation.  In  other  words,  it  develops  a 
force  of  about  2000  foot-pounds. 

The  expression  “horse-power” is  often  used  in 
estimating  the  force  developed  by  the  action  of 
a steam-engine.  Of  course  the  power  capable 
of  being  exerted  by  a horse  varies  very  greatly 
with  the  structure,  strength,  and  state  of  health 
of  the  individual  animal.  It  has  been  agreed, 
however — somewhat  arbitrarily  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— to  consider  the  force  necessary  to  raise 
33,000  pounds  one  foot , as  a horse-power.  In 
other  words,  a horse-power  is  equal  to  33,000 
foot-pounds. 

It  is  found  that  the  heat  expended  in  the 
vaporization  of  34  pounds  of  water  per  hour  will 
develop  a force  equal  to  this;  and  as  it  takes 
about  4 pounds  of  coal  of  an  average  quality  per 
hour  to  vaporize  that  quantity  of  water,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  heat  developed  by  the  burning 
of  4 pounds  per  hour,  vaporizing  during  that 
time  34  pounds  of  water,  develops  the  same 
amount  of  force  as  that  exercised  by  an  aver- 
age horse,  exerting  his  full  strength  at  any  or- 
dinary work; 

It  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  various  ex- 
periments and  calculations  here  referred  to, 
and  by  others  analogous  to  them,  that  heat 
and  mechanical  force  are  convertible  into  each 
other  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions.  It  is 
inferred  from  this  that  heat  consists  in  some 


kind  of  subtle  motion — undulatory,  vibratory, 
or  gyratory — of  the  elementary  atoms  or  mole- 
cules of  which  all  material  substances  are  sup - 
ftosed  to  be  composed.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  theoretical  inference,  resting  on  the  some- 
what slender  foundation  that  we  can  not  con- 
ceive of  force  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
some  kind  of  persistent  motion.  But  the  hu- 
man mind  can  not  conceive  of  any  thing,  strict- 
ly speaking,  but  its  own  experiences ; that  is, 
can  know  nothing  of  what  exists  without,  ex- 
cept the  effects  produced  by  the  outward  ob- 
jects on  the  perceptive  and  reflective  powers 
within.  There  may  therefore  be,  as  in  fact 
there  doubtless  are,  many  modes  of  existence 
and  of  action  in  the  natural  world  which  have 
no  power  to  rfeach  or  affect  the  human  con- 
sciousness in  any  way.  For  ns  therefore  to 
conclude  that  a cause  must  operate  so  and  so, 
because  ire  can  not  conceive  of  its  operating  in 
any  other  way,  is  a very  unsafe  deduction.  In 
so  reasoning  we  take  substantially  the  logical 
position  of  the  good  old  lady  in  the  log-cabin, 
who,  after  satisfying  herself  by  the  most  close 
and  careful  observation  that  the  letters  sent  by 
the  telegraph  wire  could  not  possibly  pass  any 
where  on  the  outside  of  the  wire,  considered  it 
proved,  by  that  fact  alone,  that  they  must  pass 
somehow  or  other  through  the  inside— on  the  as- 
sumption— perfectly  true  in  reference  to  hei • state 
of  mind — that  there  was  no  other  conceivable 
mode  by  which  transmissions  of  thought  could 
be  made  between  distant  places  except  by  let- 
ters passing  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  chan- 
nel of  communication. 


BETROTHAL. 

O fob  one  hour  of  such  enchanted  light 
As  made  a fairer  daytime  in  the  sky, 

When  on  the  willow-bank  we  6at  that  night, 

My  old-time  love  and  It 

A while  we  talked  so  low  and  tenderly, 

We  felt  the  listening  trees  above  ns  lean ; 

And  louder  far  the  silence  seemed  to  me 
That  fell  at  last  between. 

Her  heart  lay  floating  on  its  quiet  thoughts. 

Like  water-lilies  on  a tranquil  lake; 

And  Love  within,  unknown,  because  unsought, 
Lay  dreaming  half  awake. 

Ah,  Love  is  lightest  sleeper  ever  known  I 
A whisper,  and  he  started  plain  to  view ; 

Old  as  the  heavens  seemed  our  story  grown, 
While  yet  the  moon  was  new. 

And  when  she  spoke,  her  answer  seemed  the  while 
Sweeter  for  sweetness  of  the  lips  that  told. 

Setting  a precious  word  within  a smile — 

A diamond  ringed  with  gold. 

Then  bloomed  for  us  the  perfect  century-flower; 
Then  filled  the  cup  and  overran  the  brim; 

And  all  the  stars  processional,  that  hoar, 

Chanted  a bridal-hymn. 

« 

Ah,  Time,  all  after-days  may  fly  away, 

Snch  joy  as  that  thon  hast  but  once  to  give, 

And  Love  is  royal  from  his  crowning-day, 
Though  kingdomless  he  live. 
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UARMONY  UA LI*. 


useful  work — n mitigated  servitude — should  be 
provided  into  which  obdurate  offenders  should 
go  from  the  police-court,  never  to  return.  Par- 
liament had  recently  extended  the  fcnflrag'e, 
and  had  passed  a stricter  law  against  bribery  ; 
uhut/**aid  the  poet,  u there  will  he  more  votes 
sold  at  the  coming  election  than  ever  before. 
Bribery'  can  never  he  put  down  in  England. 
In  one  form  or  another  the  rich  will  rule/* 

The  election  of  1&07  was  then  close  at  hand. 
In  every  village  where  I stopped  the  people 
were  astir,  and  the  eager  canvassers  were  hunt- 
ing voters  Hke  pheasants.  The  walls  were  pla- 
carded with  hand-hills  in  which  candidates  pa- 
raded their  virtues  And  immaculate  intentions, 
and  uttered  dark  insinuations  against  their  op- 
ponents. While  walking  amidst  the  pleasant 
lanes  and  bosky  dells  about  Bournemouth  the 
noise  of  the  contest  had  been  so  distant  that 
the  judgments  passed  by  the  poet  on  his  coun- 
trymen seemed  harsh  and  unjust.  But  very 
soon  after  I had  parted  from  Wen  I found  cause 
to  remember  them,  and  to  see  why  it  is  that 


rpilERE  is  a strong  tendency  to  pessimism 
_L  in  the  Anglo-Norman  genius.  It  is  not 
alone  discoverable  in  those  annual  New  Year 
reviews  of  the  Old  Year  in  the  London  press, 
which  invariably  kick  out  the  passing  year  with 
an  execration,  and  tell  the  new  to  its  face  that 
it  promises  to  he  no  better  than  it  should  be, 
but  even  undertones  Tennyson's  rhyme  when 
he  bids  the  bells  ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the 
new : 

‘‘The  year  is  dying  in  the  night, 

Riog  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  dio!M 

“To-day  is  a king  in  disguise*/1  but  the  En- 
glishman is  not  the  man  to  unmask  it.  So  I 
thought  after  I had  parted*  as  told  in  my  last 
Sau titer,  with  Henry  Taylor  in  the  woods  of 
Boscombe  neur  Christchurch,  I found  that  his 
impressions  of  the  Idwer  classes  of  his  country- 
men were  absolutely  hopeless.  Most  of  them 
were,  potentially,  criminals  and  the  main  prob- 
lem was  to  invent  the  most  suitable  strait-jacket 
for  them.  His  idea  was  that  some  life-long 
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the  cultivated  people  of  England  look  upon  the 
lower  orders  with  suspicion  and  hopelessness. 
A few  minutes  after  leaving  the  gate  that  opens 
from  Boscombe  into  the  high-road  I reached  a 
place  which  contained  a public  house,  a black- 
smith-shop, a butcher-shop,  and  two  or  three 
laborers*  cottages.  I stopped  at  the  public 
house  for  a bit  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a glass 
of  ale,  and  was  told  the  village  was  called  Poke- 
ton.  In  the  room  there  was  a printed  list  of 
the  Conservative  candidate’s  chief  supporters — 
“Sirs’* and  “Reverends’* — and  at  the  table  sat 
a fanner,  a speculator  in  real  estate  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  the  village  batcher,  each  with  his 
glass  of  ale  or  spirits  before  him.  They  were, 
of  course,  talking  politics.  The  butcher — ro- 
tund and  heavy  as  any  ox  he  ever  slaughtered — 
declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Tory  can- 
didate. “Why?”  asked  the  others;  and  the 
speculator  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the 
Tories  had  always  resisted  every  reform  in  En- 
gland, until  they  were  conquered.  — “But,” 
urged  the  butcher,  “we  want  a man  of  some 
interest  in  this  locality,  and  the  Tory  candidate 
has  purchased  real  estate  in  Bournemouth.  He 
is  a man  of  wealth,  Sir!** — “But,**  replied  the 
other,  “ how  do  you  know  but  that  he  has  in- 
vested only  to  get  into  Parliament,  and,  once  in, 
will  be  rid  of  his  Bournemouth  lots?” — “Well, 
all  I know  is,  he  talks  of  settling  here.** — “But 
even  if  he  does,”  put  in  the  farmer,  “ what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  great  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  T' — “Do  you  know,”  asked  the  butcher, 
with  a wink  of  his  swinish  eye,  “ what  is  the 
first  law  of  nature?” — “Self,”  said  the  other; 
“and  that’s  the  way  rich  Tories  rule  England.” 
—The  butcher  shook  his  sides  at  his  own  clever- 
ness, and  will  never  know  that  every  calf  he 
kills  is  fratricide. 

The  three  went  their  way.  After  all,  he  was 
but  a more  outspoken  serf  than  they  who  en- 
abled the  oily  representative  of  Westminster  to 
float  on  golden  wings  into  the  seat  lately  adorned 
by  the  most  independent  thinker  in  England, 
who  refused  to  bribe  the  people  or  to  bow  to 
their  bigotry.  Yet  I remember  the  silent  scorn 
of  the  gray-haired  farmer  as  he  took  his  leave, 
and  am  not  converted  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  view  of 
the  English  masses.  It  is  true  that  in  every 
race  between  wealth  and  principle  in  the  last 
election  the  former  has  won,  and  that  house- 
hold suffrage  has  left  England  in  the  old  con- 
servative ruts ; but  there  are  other  reasons  why 
radicalism  had  no  gains  in  that  canvass.  The 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church,  however  just  to 
a nice  sense,  means  popularly  a fuller  sway  for 
the  Catholic  priest  in  Ireland  ; and  the  English 
people  hate  Popery,  while  they  do  not  love  the 
Irish.  But  the  same  eternal  mills  of  justice 
—ever  grinding  slowly,  but  grinding  “exceed- 
ing small” — which  have  got  hold  of  the  Irish 
Church  may  ere  long  have  under  their  burrs 
the  English  Church,  or  the  game  laws,  or  land- 
privilege,  or  primogeniture,  or  hereditary  legis- 
lation. Let  ua  wait  until  some  question  involv- 
ing the  rights  or  interests  of  Englishmen  arises 


before  we  conclude  that  the  majority  of  these 
people  have  their  price,  or  that  household  suf- 
frage is  that  innocent  thing  w'hich  has  thus  far 
left  Parliament  about  as  it  found  it. 

A mile  or  two  to  the  east  of  Christchurch,  on 
a stream  whose  vulgar  appellation  is  written 
Muddey , the  wanderer  turns  to  look  upon  the 
villa,  shaped  like  an  Oriental  tent,  built  by 
William  Stewart  Rose,  and  named  Gundimore, 
after  the  heroine  of  Partenopex  de  Blois,  the 
old  romance  which  he  translated.  Rose  and 
his  poems  are  now  forgotten,  but  it  has  not  been 
forgotten  that  his  home  was  fifty  years  and 
more  ago  the  beautiful  resort  of  the  finest  men 
of  the  time.  Coleridge,  Morier,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
and  Walter  Scott  enjoyed  the  princely  hospi- 
talities of  Gundimore ; and  its  master  wrote  a 
poem,  named  after  his  villa,  which  is  as  good 
as  a “ visitors’  book**  for  recording  his  guests. 
“ Here,  *’  he  Bings — 

“Here  witched  from  summer  sea  and  softer  reign, 

Foscolo  courted  muse  of  milder  strain. 

Ou  these  rlbb’d  sands  was  Coleridge  pleased  to 
pace.” 

And — 

“Here  Walter  Scott  has  woo’d  the  northern  muse: 

Here  he  with  me  has  Joy’d  to  walk  or  cruise ; 

And  hence  has  prick'd  through  Y tone’s  holt.... 

Hence  have  we  rang’d  by  Celtic  camps  and  bar- 
rows, 

Or  climb’d  th'  expectant  bark,  to  thread  the  Nar- 
rows 

Of  Hurst,  bound  westward  to  the  gloomy  bower 

Where  Charles  was  prison’d  in  yon  island  tower.” 

By  the  last  two  lines  the  reader  may  perceive 
that  from  the  spot  there  is  a fine  view  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Sir 
Walter  repaid  his  host  in  kind.  Ho  adorns  the 
Rose  thus  in  the  Introduction  to  “Marmion  :** 

“Ytene's  oaks— beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold, 

And  that  Red  King  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Bold  re  wood  the  chase  be  led. 

By  his  loved  huntsman’s  arrow  bled— 

YteDe’s  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain; 

For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 

That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall, 

For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might; 

And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love.” 

In  a very  different  way  is  the  neighboring 
old  mansion  of  High  Cliff  celebrated.  This 
strange  medley  of  the  pinnacles,  gables,  and 
windows  of  many  lands  and  ages,  looking  down 
on  the  sea  which  is  steadily  undermining  the 
treacherous  clay  on  which  it  is  built — repaying 
thus  ill  the  motto  from  Lucretius  on  its  para- 
pet— 

“Suave  marl  magno  tnrbantlbus  jequora  vends, 

E terra  longnm  alterius  spectare  laborem”-* 

was  erected  in  1763  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  whose 
greatness  was  thrust  upon  him  by  royal  favor, 
as  his  descendant’s  recent  fame  has  been  thrust 
upon  him  by  inheriting  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a year.  It  was  he  of  whom  Frederick 
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Prince  of  Wales  said:  “Bute  is  a fine  showy 
man,  and  would  make  an  excellent  embassador 
in  any  court  where  there  is  no  business.”  Such 
a man  was  a jewel  to  the  king  who  sent  Will- 
iam Pitt  weeping  from  his  side.  So  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.  (1760)  Bute  was  made 
Privy  Councilor  and  Groom  of  the  Stole,  to  be 
followed  year  after  year  by  the  positions  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Yet  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year  under  the  King  he  had  become  so  un- 
popular that  he  said,  plaintively:  44 The  ground 
I tread  upon  is  so  hollow  that  I am  afraid  of 
not  only  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my 
royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
retire.”  And  so  he  came  to  dwell  on  the  sca- 
edge  with  his  wife,  the  Baroness  Montstuart, 
the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu. The  happy  life  he  passed  in  her  fine  so- 
ciety throws  doubt  upon  the  rumors  of  the  day 
as  to  his  improper  intimacy  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (Fred- 
erick, eldest  son  of  George  II.),  to  whom  Bute 
bad  been  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  without,  it 
would  seem  from  the  Prince’s  estimate  of  him 
already  quoted,  gaining  his  favor.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  relation  between  him 
and  the  royal  widow,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
she  helped  him  to  gain  that  ascendency  over 
the  youthful  Prince  which  enabled  him,  when 
the  latter  came  to  be  King,  to  supersede  Pitt  in 
his  counsels.  To  the  choice  the  poor  King  made 
between  those  two  men  must  be  attributed  the 
American  Revolution!  Who  knows  but  that 
had  Pitt  remained  in  office  American  independ- 
ence might  not  yet  have  been  an  accomplished 
fact?  Poor  Bute!  one  almost  pities  him  on 
seeing  him  at  length  with  all  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule sticking  in  him  as  if  he  were  a political  St. 
Sebastian.  John  Wilkes,  Churchill,  “Junius,” 
goaded  him  as  the  witches  did  Falstaff.  No- 
body pitied  him  except  the  King,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  been  bribed  to  grant  too  favora- 
ble terms  to  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  "War.  The  fatal  arrow  w*as  launched  by 
Wilkes,  and  Bute  came  here  to  Hampshire  ; 
but  even  then  he  ruled  the  King’s  appointments 
for  a time.  The  King,  however,  gave  him  up 
after  every  body  else  had.  Then,  said  Sir  Eg- 
erton  Brvdges,  “his  principal  delight  was  to 
listen  to  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea.”  It 
is  just  possible,  if  he  had  come  to  live  here  at 
High  Cliff  when  he  was  thirty  instead  of  when 
he  was  fifty,  Bute  might  have  done  better ; for 
his  good  pensions  to  literary  men — £300  per 
annum  to  Dr.  Johnson  among  them — show  that 
he  had  a taste  for  letters.  Moreover,  unless 
he  was  charitable  to  the  poor  in  his  later  days 
there  must  have  been  a vast  deal  of  snobbery 
in  his  county,  for  I found  in  an  old  Hampshire 
miscellany  some  verses  occasioned  by  his  death, 
in  which  it  was  asked : 

“Where  is  the  hand  whose  soft  benignant  care 
Once  cheer’d  the  lonely  cottage  of  despair? 
Whose  timely  aid  disarm’d  the  winter’s  pow'r, 
And  shed  fidr  comfort  o’er  the  shiv* ring  hour?” 


The  Earl,  after  he  had  lost  the  King's  friend- 
ship, and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  em- 
ployed his  time  in  chemical  and  botanical  re- 
searches, and  he  wrote  a work  on  English  Bot- 
any, which  the  curious  may  find  m the  British 
Museum.  The  necessity  of  looking  there  for  it 
involves  the  conclusion  that  the  worst  elements 
of  character  fostered  by  aristocracy  had  utterly 
turned  this  poor  nobleman’s  head.  His  work 
on  botany  was  in  nine  splendidly  illustrated 
quarto  volumes,  the  printing  of  which  cost  him 
ten  thousand  pounds ; yet,  after  twelve  copies 
had  been  printed,  such  was  his  exclusiveness, 
he  ordered  the  plates  to  be  destroyed ! 

The  great  charge  against  him  was  that  of 
bribery;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  Lord  Cam- 
den has  shown  good  ground  for  the  suspicion 
of  “Junius,”  in  the  fact  that  though  Bute’s  pat- 
rimonial estate  was  worth  only  £1500  a year, 
he  was  able  to  invest  £300,000  in  land  and 
houses.  One  of  his  sons  was  made  Baron  Car- 
diff in  1776,  and  the  title  of  Marquis  was  con' 
ferred  on  the  family  representative  in  1796. 
One  of  his  daughters  lived  until  1851 ; she  had 
some  talent,  and  assisted  Lord  Wharncliffe  in 
his  memoirs  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

The  family  is  now  represented  by  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson’s  dear  friend,  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
who  owns  the  portrait  of  the  Earl,  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  which  our  picture  is 
copied ; by  Lady  De  Rothsay,  who  resides  at 
High  Cliffe ; and  directly  by  the  young  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  who  lately  came  into  his  majority 
and  his  magnificent  estates  at  Cardiff  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon,  amidst  palm  branches  and  ho- 
sannas; for  is  not  a man  with  one  and  a half 
millions  of  golden  dollars  a year  the  fount  of 
living  waters  ? I do  not  remember  any  thing 
so  comically  serious  as  the  impression  made 
upon  the  English  mind  when  the  recent  Bute 
festivities  led  to  an  estimate  of  his  fortune. 
Haw  thorne  says  the  Englishman  is  “ unimag- 
inative*” but  had  he  lived  to  read  the  London 
papers  on  the  occasion  referred  to  he  would  have 
discovered  that  there  are  things  that  can  touch 
even  the  English  imagination.  The  moral  leo- 
ture  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  upon  the  “Duties 
Consequent  Upon  Great  Wealth,”  in  which  the 
Marqnis  was  besought  not  to  give  away  in  char- 
ity too  much — not  more  than  one-tenth  of  his 
income  for  twenty  years,  at  least — the  conclu- 
sion, however,  being  admitted  that  “every  body 
must  and  will  have  a course*  a movement,  and 
an  impetus  of  his  owrn;”  the  grave  verdict  of 
the  Times  on  the  startling  pile  of  gold,  that  it 
really  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ; and  the  general  ebullition  of  all 
the  snobbery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  one  who  was  in  England  when 
one  day  of  last  autumn  forty  gayly  decorated 
steamers  bore  across  Bristol  Channel  to  Cardiff 
the  owmer — a boy  of  twenty-one — of  that  fourth 
port  in  the  British  Empire ! The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  not  a third  as  much  money ; the 
Queen  has  not  a fifth  as  mnch  to  spend  as  Bhe 
likes ; and  so,  even  with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
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dimmers  who  chiefly  dwell  on 
the  Marquis  restates,  Bute-wor- 
ship  was  for  a Mule  time  the 
prevalent  religion. 

Three  month*  later  eatne  the 
thunder-bolt.  Strange  hints  for 
some  weeks  before  Christmas 
Ailed  the  air  that  a famous  En- 
glish nobleman  was  about  to  en- 
ter the  Ch  u rch  of  Horae.  Who, 
none  could  tell ; perhaps  the 
poor,  impecunious  Lord  Rane- 
kgh  meant  to  ask  Horae  to  make 
hi* somewhat  blase  name  " beau- 
tiful forever.”  But  when  it  be- 
came finally  indisputable  that 
the  Marquis*  after  starting  for 
the  Holy  Land,  had  paused  a 
moment  at  Nice,  there  to  be  re- 
ceived on  Christmas-eve  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
consternation  was  universal.  It 
was  not  that  John  Bull  cared 
about  the  Marquis — he  might 
go  to  Rome  without  producing 
any  sensation ; but  the  money  l 
Oae  or  two  newspapers  began 
to  laugh  R off';  but  they  were 
soon  warned  that  the  transfer  of 
a peer  with  £300,000  a year  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  that 
of  Home  was  no  Laughing  mat- 
ter. The  feeling  of  John  B.  be- 
gan to  be  so  profound  that  the 
Tmex  had  to  come  in,  ns  usual 
in  such  cases,  to  console  its 
master. 


“We  know."  it  catf,  “the  Mnr- 
<t u I*  i«  very  rich,  but  w t>  h t\ ve  no  e v j - i^SE|RHBS 
«©£$  that  be  is  either  very  learned 
or  very  wise.  The  presumption, 
perhaps,  is  against  it.... When  the 
kasfcrad  of  Q«e<m  Anne  deserted  James  II,  in  bis 
peril,  the  King  observed  that i after  all  a good  trooper 
Wahid  have  been  a greater  lews.'  In  the  same  way  the 
defettbMft  of  an  average  curate  would  rertftfuly  have 
w4  more  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 


of  England,  The  Marquis,  it  is  known,  is  a 
fanatic,  and  his  ambition  is  very  likely  to  take 
the  direction  of  promoting  the  Catholic  reaction 
in  his  country.  That  bis  money,  directed  as 
his  new  advisers  will  well  know  how  to  direct 
it,  may  accomplish  much  is  as  unquestionable 
as  that  liis  influence  as  a wealthy  peer  will  be 
formidable.  For  he  is  not  alone.  There  arc 
'10  Roman  Catholic  peers,  f»0  baronets,  and  88 
Commoners  of  the  same  faith  ; and  how  they 
feet  toward  the  English  Church  may  be  inferred 
from  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who,  having  live  parishes  which  he  must 
fill  with  English  clergymen,  put  them  up  At 
auction  in  Fleet  Street! 

But  now  that  I have  reported  what  the  En- 
gland of  the  Turns  thought  of  it,  let  me  quote 
here  how  two  classes,  which  also  have  their 
strength,  regarded  the  “ perversion  of  the 
Marquis,”  as  it  was  called.  Two  great  rep- 
resentative men — whose  names  I must  not 
mention — the  one  distinguished  as  a political, 
the  other  ns  a religious  radical,  I heard  give 
their  opinion  of  it.  Both  rejoiced  in  it.  One 


Just  here,  however,  the  Tims  heard  its  roy- 
al master  (a.  the  upper  middle  clos*)  cry : 
44  Oh,  hang  your  learning  and  wisdom  amt  cu- 
rates! What  about  that  money?*  Where- 
upon the  Times,  not  without  certain  lip-qmivers, 
whistled  to  keep  np  its  courage  thus  ? 14  People, 
imagine  that  £300,000  a year  has  suddenly  been 
transferred  to  the  Pope.  But  of  how  much  of 
that  sum  is  the  Marquis  really  master  ? Take 
away  the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  bis  estate  and  his  rank,  and  how  much 
remains  for  the  Pope's  service  ?”  Therefore, 
laid  the  Thunderer,  we  arc  sorry  for  the  Mar- 
quis; u but  having  said  that,  the  less  said  the 
heller*  ” Meanwhile  some  of  the  most  saga- 
cious men  in  England  recognized  at  once  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  made  a most  import* 
ant  conquest,  and  one  which  could  not  but  in- 
fluence seriously  the  pending  religious  conflicts 
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' *>£<4%  Anotf  ifer  N«wroiw,  or  Atao* 

C.  j ding,  oi  on  another  young  Arnold,  or  iVaivdo*  or 
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•■-•■•  . •,  t‘;  mh\  A,j.‘.  r>^lV^  'vi-su/;itorM*artl,kno^n  a* 

:.  . *W,  o wd  The  3$^ 
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)»*  ' •;.  . >?>> -w  <> oou^-hix^'  \f&'-[  irn*  jhvti?  legendary  revon^  tju.  tlvHi'h^yd 
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rarely  received  letters ; they  pick  up  many  pen-  Tyrell  shot.  It  was  hunted  into  a barn,  and 
nies  by  begging  and  fortune-telling ; they  have  secured  by  John  King.  He  (the  stag)  was 
no  religion ; but  his  main  puzzle  was  what  they  then  removed  to  Windsor  Forest,  where  he 
do  with  their  dead,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  a was  known  as  “King  John,”  and  where  his 
dead  gipsy.  They  have  mixed  a great  deal  descendants  still  roam.  There  are  in  the  For- 
with  the  other  foresters,  and  the  latter  are  est  queer  wild  hogs,  with  unmistakably  boarish 
mainly  the  absorbed.'  He  reports  also  that  the  traits,  believed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
dialect  of  the  Forest  is  ungainly,  harsh,  drawl-  from  some  German  wild-boars  introduced  there 
ing,  and  spoken  mainly  with  the  teeth  shut,  by  Charles  I.  There  is  also  a curious  shaggy 
Here  is  a specimen:  “Hev  ’ee  zeen  t’  fox,  little  pony,  something  like  the  Shetland,  said 
Jurge?  they ’se  lost  he,  I bet!” — “Na-a-a!  I by  tradition  to  have  come  of  several  horses 
zeed  en  goo  into  vuzz  [*.«.,  furze]  at  t’  earner  washed  ashore  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
o’ thic  [this]  ’ood.” — “Bigun?” — “Ya-a-as!”  wrecked,  which  has  its  habitat  here.  These 
— “ Where  hist  gwine  now,  then  ?” — “Whoam:  ponies  are  still  believed  by  the  more  illiterate 
thee’s  betterr  come  with  1.”  The  “r”  has  not  of  the  peasants  to  be  waylaid  occasionally  by 
a burr,  but  a thin,  slurriug  sound.  They  have  the  “colt-pixy,”  a variety  of  the  little  fairy 
a good  many  words  which  are  not  usual  in  book-  tribe  spoken  of  in  a former  Saunter,  which 
English,  and  some  of  them  expressive;  for  ex-  leads  horses  astray  by  “neighing  like  a filly- 
ample — “ flisky, ” small , like  small  rain ; “ lous-  foal.” 

ter,”  noise,  confusion  ; “ slummakin,”  slouchy , Fox  hunting  is  now  the  chief  “ genteel”  sport 

careless , untidy ; “ wivverv,”  giddy,  as  when  the  of  the  Forest,  and  I can  sympathize  with  Gil- 
head  swims ; “ mokins”  are  coarse  gaiters  ; pin’s  hate  of  it.  There  is  certainly  a dash  of 
“ humwater”  is  a cordial  with  mint  in  it.  They  romance  about  the  ancient  hunt  of  the  German 
call  the  bog-myrtle  or  sweet-gale  the  “ gold-  and  English  forests.  That  which  had  been 
withy,”  and  the  white-beam  “hoar-withy.”  ‘ man’s  serious  pursuit  as  a means  of  subsist- 
That  which  strikes  the  American,  whose  ence  had  as  yet  a kind  of  dignity  about  it,  and 
country  hardly  furnishes  what  can  be  called  a was  better  than  idleness.  The  animals  to  be 
dialect,  is  the  wild  misuse  of  pronouns.  One  hunted  were  treated  with  some  consideration ; 
may  often  read  on  the  grave-stones  of  the  For-  they  must  not  be  molested  under  certain  cir- 
est : cnmstances  and  at  certain  seasons.  The  stag 

“Him  shall  never  come  again  to  wc,  must  enjoy  its  childhood.  It  is  a calf  in  its 

But  us  shall  surely  one  day  go  to  he.”  first  year?  becomes  a 8tag  in  its  fifth,  and  a 

These  foresters  are  much  better  off  than  the  hart  in  its  sixth  year.  If  the  king  has  pursued 
common  agricultural  peasantry  of  England,  a hart  and  it  escapes  him,  he  proclaims  it  to  be 
Most  of  them  hold  their  comfortable  home-  a “hart  royal,”  and  thereafter  it  must  be  un- 
steads from  ancestors  who  squatted  on  them,  disturbed.  The  owners  of  large  estates  in  the 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  tried  hard  in  the  last  i Blackmore  Forest,  Dorsetshire,  paid,  up  to  this 
century  to  exterminate  the  squatters,  but  had  century — and,  for  all  I can  learn,  still  pay — 
to  yield  before  their  resolute  resistance.  It  is  , “white -hart -silver,”  which  was  originally  a 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  one  way  or  another,  heavy  tax  levied  on  the  estates  of  their  ances- 
the  lands  and  parks  throughout  England,  orig-  \ tors  for  their  having  killed  a hart  which  the 
inally  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  royalty  or  king  had  “proclaimed,”  after  it  had  given  him 
aristocracy,  come  at  last  to  serve  the  people,  pleasure  and  escaped  him.  The  hunting  of 
The  royal  lands  have  now  become  popular  : these  times  must  be  only  a mock  hunting  at 
parks ; and  even  the  immense  slices  into  which  J best,  as  compared  with  that  once  witnessed  in 
the  land  was  cut  up  for  distribution  among  the  i the  old  forests.  Wretched  harts  and  hinds  are 
first  peers  redound  to  the  general  advantage  by  ' kept  in  parks  and  stalls,  to  be  brought  out  now 
preserving  in  a country,  which  otherwise  would  and  then  and  chased  on  their  feeble  flight  un- 
have  been  one  vast  city,  the  green  spaces  which  til  they  fall  before  the  dogs,  which  inflict  a few 
are  its  lungs.  To  these  must  be  added  the  fine  ; w'ounds,  to  be  then  driven  off.  The  hart  thus 
harvests  reaped  by  the  artists,  who  have  free  pursued  is  kept  until  its  wounds  heal,  when  it 
range  of  all  estates  without  the  trouble  or  ex-  is  again  subjected  to  a similar  torture.  If  roy- 
pense  of  the  poor  lord  who  has  to  preserve  alty  could  do  any  wrong  the  amiable  Queen  of 
them.  After  all  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  mo-  England  would  be  prosecuted  to-morrow  by  the 
nopolize  land  as  sunshine.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 

The  New  Forest  has  shrunk  to  less  than  half  mals,  for  of  all  animals  in  England  that  w'hich 
its  original  dimensions.  The  crown  gets  about  has  been  most  frequently  and  cruelly  tortured 
ten  thousand  pounds  a year  from  it.  All  the  by  repeated  hunting  and  wounding  is  “Her 
Conqueror’s  care  of  the  deer,  and  that  of  Majesty’s  favorite  hind.”  The  Queen,  of 
Charles  II.  also — who  tried  to  add  the  red  course,  never  saw  one  of  her  stag-hounds  or 
deer  of  France — has  not  availed  to  make  that ! hinds,  but  the  miserable  conventionality  which 
animal  thrive  here.  They  have  now  disap-  I presumes  that  hunting  is  the  favorite  amuse- 
peared.  The  last  stag  hunt  in  the  New  For-  j ment  of  English  royalty  might  surely  attract 
est  was  in  1838,  when  fifteen  hundred  sports-  j the  attention  of  a government  sufficiently  ad- 
men assembled  at  the  Rufus  Stone  to  hunt \ vanced  to  have  such  a sturdy  Quaker  as  John 
down  the  last  descendant  of  the  stag  at  which  1 Bright  in  it.  Nevertheless,  a majority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  would  probably  vote,  even 
now,  that  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  the 
cessation  of  hunting,  etc.,  would  injuriously 
affect  the  British  Constitution.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Palmerston  (who  in  the 
House  defended  prize-fighting)  was  indebted 
for  much  of  the  confidence  he  received  from 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  to  his  love  of  fox  hunt- 
ing. When  John  Bright  was  appointed  to 
office  an  aged  Whig  was  heard  to  sigh,  “ Well, 
at  any  rate,  they  say  he  catches  a salmon  splen- 
didly ?”  With  an  unerring  instinct  he  had,  in- 
deed, hit  upon  the  statesman's  one  weakness.* 

Now  and  then  one  may  find  certain  regions 
in  Great  Britain  where  hunting  seems  to  be 
hardly  an  anachronism;  where  it  still  repre- 
sents the  serious  pursuit  of  the  poor,  and  the 
natural  exercise  of  the  wealthy.  One  is  thank- 
ful to  believe  that  it  saves  some  young  squires 
and  noblemen  from  the  wreck  of  life  which  be- 
sets those  who  leave  their  estates  for  the  vices 
of  London  and^he  villainies  of  the  turf.  But, 
after  all  is  said,  the  hunting  squire  is  by  no 
means  a lovely  character,  and  the  month  of 
sport  is  very  apt  to  be  also  a month  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  element  of  daring  having  gone  out 
of  the  hunt,  has  been  followed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  genuine  old  English  huntsman.  You  will 
now  and  then  hear  of  some  old  fellow  who  has 
tried  hard  to  break  his  bones,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  by  erecting  bush  heaps,  fences,  etc., 
along  the  woods.  I saw  in  Wales  the  portrait 
of  a man  who  finally  killed  himself  by  his  ef- 
forts to  re-imp&rt  danger  to  the  hunt,  and  his 
memory  was  held  in  much  veneration ; but  as 
the  forests  shrink,  and  steam  honeycombs  the 
country,  the  animals  become  tame,  and  hunting 
excitement  an  affectation.  Presently  the  ve- 
locipedes will  supersede  equestrianism ; the 
horses  will  be  chopped  up  to  make  cheap  food 
for  the  million ; the  age  of  chivalry  will  no  lon- 
ger revisit  the  earth,  even  on  Derby  Day ; and 
men  will  honestly  set  themselves  to  try  and  dis- 
cover the  characteristics,  the  beauties,  and  ap- 
propriate sports  of  their  own  age. 

The  pleasantest  association  I have  hitherto 
had  with  the  New  Forest  was  that  it  had  been 
die  haunt  of  one  whose  name  I had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Henry  Thoreau — one  who  might  al- 
most be  thought  of  as  having  reappeared  in 
Thoreau — William  Gilpin,  author,  artist,  man 
of  science,  and  clergyman.  The  descendant  of 
that  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  pupil  of  Erasmus, 
whom  the  death  of  Mary  unbound  beside  the 
ttake  upon  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  Will- 
iam Gilpin  received  the  surplice  almost  as  an 
hereditary  mantle;  but  his  heart  worshiped 
with  truest  enthusiasm  amidst  these  forest 
aisles.  His  works  on  the  trees,  forests,  and 
general  scenery  of  England,  illustrated  by  his 
own  pencil  (with  which  he  was  almost  as  skill- 


* One  who  hunted  in  the  woods  without  gun,  and 
gathered  from  the  streams  without  hook— Words- 
worth— has  reminded  us 

**  N«r«r  to  blend  oar  plMiant  or  oar  prido 
With  aorrow  of  tha  maanaat  thing  that  feels.’* 
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1 ful  as  his  brother,  Sawney  Gilpin,  the  painter 
; of  animals),  still  have  a value  which  few  works 
I written  in  the  last  century  on  subjects  related 
to  science  possess. 

He  was  an  Oxonian,  and  upward  of  fifty 
years  old  when  he  received  the  living — (he  was 
! poor,  and  had  married  an  nndowered  girl  be- 
cause he  loved  her) — in  the  village  of  Boldre, 
which  was  worth  £700 — a snug  sum  in  1777. 
An  earnest,  simple,  and  impressive  preacher,  a 
warm-hearted,  industrious  man,  healthy  and 
cheerful,  he  set  to  work  in  this  wilderness ; and 
while  having  an  artist's  eye,  and  a singular  sub- 
tlety of  observation,  he  divined  the  treasures 
of  thought  and  beauty  every  where.  He  trans- 
muted the  money  their  publication  brought  him 
into  schools  for  day-laborers.  He  was  thus 
able  to  endow  the  schools  at  Boldre,  Brocken- 
hurst,  and  elsewhere,  which  still  exist.  In  the 
Boldre  school  the  day  - laborers'  children  are 
taught  free,  the  endowment  being  for  twenty 
boys  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing, and  the  same  number  of  girls  reading, 
sewing,  and  spinning.  In  addition,  the  boys 
receive  annually  a jacket,  breeches,  and  green 
vest,  and  the  girls  a black  petticoat  and  green 
frock.  The  “green”  was  meant  to  be  a kind 
of  uniform.  Near  Brockcnhurst  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  lived  and  labored  three  years, 
and  the  place  became  part  of  the  parish  in  which 
Gilpin  worked  in  the  same  spirit  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  now  his  works  succeed  him  in  beneficent 
influence.  During  that  period  all  the  region 
around  him  was  filled  with  alarms  about  the 
French  Revolution,  and  every  hill  had  a watch- 
man on  the  outlook  for  a French  invasion; 
many  men  were  tried  and  imprisoned  for  sedi- 
tious songs  and  words ; public  meetings  to  pre- 
pare for  defense  were  held  continually  ; and  the 
British  navy  was  grimly  amusing  itself  and  ex- 
cited thousands  by  mock  attacks  and  defenses 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  points  about  the 
Solent.  But  of  all  that  noise  and  bluster  (how 
contemptible  now  to  all ! ) there  is  no  trace  in 
the  serene  and  clean  pages  of  this  fine  spirit, 
who  left  no  cottage  without  trace  of  his  human- 
ity, and  held  every  wild  shrub  or  flower  or  tree 
in  his  discriminating  sympathy.  I say  “dis- 
criminating,” for  he  believed  in  the  supremacy 
of  Art,  and  could  give  Nature  hard  hits  if  she 
annoyed  a fine  scene  by  some  deformity.  I 
have  found  much  amusement  in  reading  a vio- 
lent diatribe  against  him  by  a Hampshire  critic, 
because  of  his  perpetual  snubbing  of  beech- 
trees  !*  This  “ depreciation  of  the  beech,”  says 
his  antagonist,  “disgusts  our  taste  as  well  as 
offends  our  reason.”  Mr.  Gilpin’s  particular 
admiration  among  trees  was  the  ash,  and 
among  beasts  the  assl  On  these  points  the 
critic  just  referred  to  is  as  furious  as  if  Gil- 
pin had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  equator, 
being  offended  not  only  at  the  linear  mark  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  ass,  and  its  long  ears,  but 
also  at  the  associated  ideas  of  its  bray,  its  stub- 
bornness and  stupidity,  and  its  being  the  mcan- 
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est  beast  of  burden.  Presuming  the  reader  | 
will  have  some  curiosity  to  read  the  statement ! 
which  elicited  this  criticism,  I quote  the  passage 
from  “Forest  Scenery:” 

“ Besides  the  horse,  the  forest  is  much  frequented  by 
another  animal  of  his  genua,  inferior  indeed  in  digni- 
ty, bnt  superior  in  picturesque  beauty.  I mean  the 
ass.  Among  all  the  tribes  of  animals  scarce  one  is 
more  ornamental  in  the  landscape.  In  what  this  pic- 
turesque beauty  consists — whether  in  his  peculiar  char- 
acter, in  his  strong  lines,  in  his  coloring,  in  the  rough- 
ness of  his  coat,  or  in  the  mixture  of  all— would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  ascertain.  The  observation,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  true,  and  every  picturesque  eye 
will  acknowledge  it  Bcrghem  bears  fall  testimony 
to  its  truth.  In  his  pictures  the  ass  makes  often  the 
most  distinguished  figure ; and  a late  excellent  land- 
scape painter  (Mr.  Gainsborough),  I have  heard,  gen- 
erally kept  this  animal  by  him,  that  he  might  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  introduce  in  various  attitudes  in 
his  pictures.  I have  heard  also  that  a plaster  cast  of 
an  ass,  modeled  by  him,  is  sold  in  the  shops  of  Lon- 
don ; but  I never  saw  it." 

Accompanying  this  paragraph  Mr.  Gilpin  lias 
drawn  a perfect  love  of  a donkey,  with  a large 
pensive  eye,  a philosophical  aspect,  and  a del- 
icate visage,  almost  amiable  enough  to  have 
justified  the  fancy  of  Titania.  He  admits  the 
portrait  is  a little  flattered.  It  is  not  a little 
remarkable  that  this  artist  and  author  should 
have  anticipated  by  two  generations  the  reac- 
tion favorable  to  the  ass  which  has  been  ob- 
served both  in  France  and  England — in  En- 
gland especially,  since  the  great  Ass  Exhibition 
which  occurred  in  London  a few  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  animals  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion, by-the-way,  were  so  beautiful,  and  they 
showed  their  possession  of  so  many  substantial 
qualities  of  mind,  that  there  was  a considerable 
enthusiasm  about  these  “ poor  relations  of  ours,” 
as  Emerson  calls  them.  Since  the  “Feast  of  the 
Ass”  (January  14,  commemorating  the  flight 
into  Egypt)  has  ceased  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
Churches,  we  have  little  idea  of  the  honor  in 
which  this  lowly  animal  was  held.  At  that 
festival,  in  Britain  and  Britanny,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  a beautiful  young  girl,  with  a babe  at 
her  breast,  to  ride  on  a splendidly  decorated 
ass,  through  the  streets,  and  to  enter  with  the 
accompanying  procession  into  the  church,  when 
the  ass  stood  close  to  the  great  altar.  In  place 
of  the  usual  responses  the  people  brayed,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  services  the  priest  brayed 
thrice.  A chorus-hymn  was  then  sung.* 


• This  old  hymn,  as  written  in  a curlons  medley  of 
Latin  and  French,  has  been  preserved  by  Ducange. 
The  following,  if  a somewhat  rough,  Is  nearly  a literal 
translation  of  some  of  its  verses : 

From  the  country  of  the  East, 

Came  this  strong  and  handsome  beast; 

This  able  ass,  beyond  compare, 

Heavy  loads  and  packs  to  hear. 

A ore,  Seignior  A**,  a noble  bray. 

Thy  beauteous  mouth  at  large  display; 
Abundant  food  our  hay-lofts  yield. 

And  oats  abundant  load  the  held . 

He-haw  / He-haw  l He-haw  ! 

He  was  bom  on  Sbechem’s  hill ; 

In  Reuben's  vales  he  fed  his  fill; 

He  drank  of  Jordan's  sacred  stream, 

And  gamboled  in  Bethlehem. 

Now,  Seignior  As s,  etc. 


Gilpin  had  the  same  disposition  with  Thoreau 
— the  disposition,  one  may  call  it,  of  all  men  of 
genius — to  find  a glory  in  things  generally  Jre- 
garded  as  mean.  The  ass  was  not  the  only 
Cinderella  he  drew  out  of  the  ashes.  He  finds 
an  especial  beauty  in  the  notes  of  the  wood- 
pecker and  the  jay.  “ Their  screams,”  he  says, 
“however  discordant  in  themselves,  or  when 
out  of  place,  accord  admirably  with  the  forest, 
and  produce  that  kind  of  local  harmony  which 
one  of  our  old  poets  ascribes  to  the  sound  of  a 
drum : it  may  be  dissonant  in  one  place,  though 
musical  in  another. 

1 What  souud  is  that  whose  concord  makes  a jar, 

*Tia  noise  In  peace,  though  harmony  In  war.’  ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  felicitously 
expressed  thought  than  that  just  quoted.  Gil- 
pin sometimes,  though  not  like  Thoreau  always, 
saw  the  landscape  tinted  by  “the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  How  that  light, 
which  his  eye  brought  with  it^could  illumine 
common  objects  may  appear  in  this  little  alle- 
gory: 

u As  I sat  carelessly  at  my  window  and  threw  my 
eyes  upon  a huge  acacia  which  grew  before  me,  I con- 
ceived it  might  aptly  represent  a country  divided  into 
provinces,  towns,  and  families.  The  larger  branches 
might  hold  out  the  first — the  smaller  branches,  con- 
nected with  them,  the  second— and  those  combina- 
tions of  collateral  leaves  which  specify  the  acacia 
might  represent  families  composed  of  individuals.  It 
was  now  late  In  the  year,  and  the  autumual  tints  had 
taken  possession  of  the  tree.  As  I sat  looking  at  It 
many  of  the  yellow  leaves  (which,  having  been  pro- 
duced earlier,  decayed  sooner)  were  continually  drop- 
ping luto  the  lap  of  the  great  mother.  Here  was  an 
emblem  of  natural  decay.  As  I continued  looking  a 
gentle  breeze  ruffled  among  the  leaves.  Many  fell 
which  in  a natural  course  might  have-  enjoyed  life 
longer.  Here  malady  was  added  to  decay.  The  blast 
increased,  and  every  branch  that  presented  itself 
bowed  before  it.  A shower  of  leaves  covered  the 
ground.  The  cap  of  vengeance,  said  I,  is  poured  out 
on  the  people.  Pestilence  shakes  the  land.  Nature 

sickens  In  the  gale Among  the  branches  was  one 

entirely  withered.  The  leaves  were  withered,  yet 
clinging  to  It  Here  was  an  emblem  of  famine." 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Dr.  Milner,  in 
his  work,  “ The  End  of  Religious  Controversy,” 
says : “ One  of  the  celebrated  preachers  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  of  course  * never  men- 
tions hell  to  ears  polite,’  expresses  his  wish  ‘to 
banish  the  subject  of  everlasting  punishment 
from  all  pulpits,  as  containing  a doctrine  at 
once  improper  and  uncertain  ;’  which  sentiment 
is  applauded  by  another  eminent  divine  who 


In  leaping  he  excels  the  fawn. 

The  deer,  the  colts  upon  the  lawn ; 

Less  swift  the  dromedaries  ran, 

Boasted  of  in  Midian. 

Now,  Seignior  Ass , etc. 

Gold  from  Araby  the  blest. 

Seba  myrrh,  of  myrrh  the  best. 

To  the  chnrch  this  ass  did  bring; 

We  his  6turdy  labors  slug. 

Now,  Seignior  Ass,  etc. 

The  bearded  barley  and  its  stem, 

And  thistles,  yield  his  fill  of  them: 

He  assists  to  separate, 

When  it's  threshed,  the  chaff  from  wheat. 
Now,  Seignior  Ass,  etc. 
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*p#4  'M  iv  oSiHrt  svmi  intinvlxu  vof  K»nife  to  ta 
lutrfod.  Ills  grate  it  beneath  a &w  Tnopk 
whioh  hhe^ecmlh  admired.  The  siinpl* 


• wrW.*** 

rvrietvs  ffeit  'mmVti  XU  &&&■  CfittiS'  Tti 
* ncise  *>**  '&&W  Wfa*  to  .j* 

ifr:  ■'»«*;  if  Title  vicar  U' 

Bojd^ -rnu  Uo^thl  o?  the  future  of  the  dinners 
«a«  #o  relate  for  dealing:  with 
•&»  bring  njwii  hiaWif 
Vr&GiKW*.  * One  of  hi* 
> ^jilfhy  farmer,  with  an 

htrge  fctmljr,  ta*m&  e*us«d 
«atn4al  motion  of  the  seventh 

Mr*  &%***  eatarted  hint  ten- 
fate:;  ipti  ite  xnm&xnt\n uing  his  oftemtf*  the 
puv.W  yrt»ceo4Vngs  In  the  spiritual 

cyvrt.  WUnii  wsu  aboat  he- 

i^  tTronwnj^ii  ill*  for  merer,  which 

on  hie  Bering  perianre 

in  JfoldfHJ: 

' OK>  un  AWKiinted  ^v 

u.«w«dtfcK^wwh 

>june  hvshioa  on  an-  v. 
other  «K*.MMiat\A  l^he 
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ililkm  iMi  six*  oak  under  which  the  king  was 
killer}  dways  put  forth  new  leaves  & ntitima* 
let  The  €«deftham  Oak  did  put  forth  learn* 
4$  t fee  time  stated  or  nhoat  January  The 
foi  ester?  Were  nor  inclined  to  regard  ibis  a*  in 
homage  to  the  Norman  king,  but  maintained 


— . **"••.• . ....  .] 

xhay  it  was  a Ttiimuony  to  the  old  as  ogams*  i 

the  present  (Thn^tn>ahr*  J»y.  The  Duchess  cf  ; 
Fm’itod,  however,  reared  in  her  gnrdott  graft  | 
itnth  Win  tiak,  which  slighted  both  Chrinm*&- ; 
days  hr  Massorowg  on  Oeccnibe?  §1*.  Wb^i  j 
Gilpin  yfeiiod  it  he  found  t\m  ihe**  pTem^rure  ; 
bad*?  after  coming  vwt,  mm  died,  aod  tb«  oak 
f#  the  rest  of  the  year  an  no  tv  tee  di*un-; 
gnigl^hiefiwn  the  rest.  Thfrol)«*f  pbetmmivmii  ? 

the  ^ G^wng-Tt4\^'r:v;^fei»r  Bmidfesley* 
Ahont  ^ hundred  ystfisago  lf»fc  .gfyha* 
from  $Ms  tw  tille  d the  vv  hole  forest  with  esc- 
broftghr  large  bombers  i>t? 


on  -m$\iif  rA}<l  no  more,  groans  were  tanud. 

Among;  the  tnvmurueuts  of  the  pasi:  amf/lsf 
which  the  ^aontet&rthrougli  these  regions  must 
w«udKrt  thd  prapfo&tk  tnein»irusis  (if  the  reader 
wifl  permit  ihpptototfox)  of  tba  Good  Time 
Cmiiuig  are  not  sss  frequent  that  &pk  can  tight- 
ly pass  them  hy.  And  before  I proceed  ow  my 
southward  journey  t must  ask  the  reader  to  ac- 
company to  the  little  nllage  of  Broughton* 
aeztif  xWfit*  mihis  worth  vf  the  N^  w 
where  the  English  W Brook  existed,  t 

hAVe  hhen  at  nroch  p*Aiw#  to  «eeiire  some  note?; 
uotoenuxijg  It,  for  its  history  has  n error  been 
wvitifcfiv  '•■'  t\)  ":  \ 

The  English  Commiihlsi^y  the  filrst  conoid- 
stable  body  in  this  -country  who  met  professed  | terY  dispravil.  Roads  were  xxmd*  over  the  es~ 
MatcriHiisoi,  and  i?»a  only  party,  perhaps.  that  taut  which  the  ancient  Bonmnn  might  have  e.n~ 
never  possessed  fr,  made  their  first  practical  set-  | ried.  Hansom*  the  architect  of  the  Birnnughstm 
tfcmefom  Hampshire,  p$  a time  when  society  ; TowirJfotil,  $1#  building.  *f  fhc  hind  «reet^- 
Hwi  and  cold,  taxniicm  henry,  the  people  ad  in  England  which  had  any  poetry  about  it* 
ignorant,  iwul  Wo irhivtg-men  hopeleas.  Robert  was  called  on  to  Imlld  liter  abode  at  Qneon- 
the  tirst  r»  bring  n breath  of  courage  wood,  which  thereafter  was  to  hear  the  gft tnd 
Opon  those  evil  *W*  AitU  which  the  pmsehr  b\\t,  premature  xiame  of  Hanu«my  flail  Tho 
^*eov> ration ^ ''ford  las  disciple#  vex  up»  : l»ovfr  rooms . wen& . wninscoitd  with  ;. 

pKipagau4i«ftif:  amt  «uh»cnbett  tnym ev  m nmitf  |.nnd  indeed  folomon't  Txnnpie 
that  aitiiaiiitm  in  nhieli  lit  ahonhl  be  iwipo#siblc  led  with  more  lie rotion  1 even  lhg  mxils  u>od 
for  mtin  !h?  . d«nrjftv;tHl  or  poor.  Looking  were  K*t  i\  patticnia’riy  fine  /(nhlitY. 

Mimrid  the  eiiminal,  Owen  jpRy  Ml  the  fufids  were  odmusteA  the 

sAid,  A4't*ihi  Ufii&  1% nod  £ will  cdnnaie  j happy  family  cunvcoed.  So  from  the  Matt  tho 

In  fotmnd  him  the  moat  | ihnd  wtatd  tint  t>a  yrroperJV  farmed  nor 

earnest  men  of  hw  Vinie  for  the  effort'  whkb  j •'.  ■ The  MiUemnum  hft*i  ;»hh.  .ttwivad 

represented  thore  high  ^utiiiient  tonl  ap!Hiu>U  fhi  IW4  |;  aiid  the  wdl-meauing  who 
hope  tlmu  any  movement  England  huv  i porAn^  epd  the  waJMnjforrned  who  worae  vi a>~ 
The  spoi.  ebosen  for  ti  itw  J^rongliton,  a lUtle  J i^oary—  tho^e  who  worked  timl  tjev«r  fewuvd. 
village  about  laarteen  milei  tnw  T/tst&k*  and  never  worked— ^rept 

Here  w#  nfi  to  property  belonging  iviti*  G •’  &)V‘v^.  ^'slred  a delicate  despotism.  t«.  man- 

fetnid  family,  with  which  Owen  hoii  dome  Owen  and  itm  school  were 

Bonui  rclfttu m4  which  eaablfed  bon  to  li  j ly  plolanthixJpt^tB  i tiw  velvet  glov*e 

oft  g^od  ^dv^ntHg^s  5t  Sot  he-  • but  not  the  iron  hand  Vet)«nth  it.  Owen’* 

Vhg  pfh?>fire  'igml  fot  Com-  • • HtsfcW-  tlie  wamw te  element  v it  w&n- 

wnmistic  {mrposet.  ideas  were'  always;  dcretl  pni  grandly  m mtivarsai  riewaj  and  h 

vasf  end  cosily,  *nd  he  wn^  dpp«H««i  to  begj'n*-  j wnd  witiicdbuidy  said  of  him  thiti  wtert  thxf 
■ Cuftimunitie^  until  tto  Un\d±  wvi'O  in  hand.  * nurse?,  reported  that  the  moaslfca  hadbroknft 


v ; ;.  f; r .;  iwi«c«r  otws.m . . .■:/■,•'  . • ; 

Hat  the  enthusiasm  of  himself  and  bis  enpravts 
yva*  at  wliite  heax.  Ows?.n  bad  las  gr^nd  ley^ 
Vors,  and  wo*  ^0x1©  i?opvib/:ed  dint  Vnm^lwr 
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fn  t&e  *^94ren‘#  Ving,  he  aueKeml  that  ■**  be 
e^ld  ,tw*t  mtertj«»  th*  Q^micro  until  they  &l) 
had  it,,f  Thn*  Harmony  itaii  came  to  know 
i&obiidf  and  after  a <b\yeio  of  straggle  came 
to  an  end  by  a ocmplk'otion  of  disorders,  such 
w we  too  familiar  m stirh  expeximeoti  t*/  re- 
quire mruwtL  in  datail  The  V:  Non-  Moral 
World,*’  ats  the  neighbors  called  it,  w as  teiied 
for  debt,  ajul  jw  ianwjtfs  ejected.  The  trusl- 
Livervow?!  irv4WBUU*M?n  « Manchester 
oi/w^aMi  ittwl  & batcher-** let  tfye  place 

&r  a i£U&hfc?  -b&huok  and  it  t*  wart*  u^ed 

•for  4 in  whifch  iorlastrinl  arc 

joined  ts  fc&h  efca*  bar&mg. 


the  peercr x£  the  V&m&wiit#  bjtri  Ui  *;* jfcL  . - - 

*n#  the  pyianthrof.k'  f:.<r  itfc&r  r-  • . 

o<a  of  «orme  than  had  tamed  up,  • -^v  . 

«iai  it*r  i.omion  hotelier  fdewM  *£*ft*K  them  ; - 

iku  tbs  Bisjifip  <\f  Exeter  WiJtadnrai  0**«*s  y * V ^ 

newt  immoral  Twcjity  tears  earlier  the  plea  i jEn^ 

w<kjW  ha**  availed.  i»nfc  in  l&tf  ltagton»5  hod  t‘>  p'  4 

-ceased  to  heltfetc  In  the  ii*f*Si&ilUy  oCiiie  pt<;..  :;V> TgS r .-** V ' 

the  Court  heart  all  timr,  Mr.  Grfreet  btet  where  '’ 

is  the  money  V’*  So  the  trarte*cM  had  to  refund.  i B8& 

Queenwood  is  a charming  »!<*,  ond  it  b up-  --3®  ’ 

proachcd  by  an  arenue  w*itthr  t&  //pen  tb*  way  y|f 

to  the  MiHerminm.  It  in  a pitj  tlwr  ttc  friend-  ‘ f " 

If  hand  has  written  of  the  ioter*yoju{!c  people 
who  gathered  there.  When  Hottest  Oweu  dfeii 

it  ffut  stated  thu*  h»  sou*  Ho&ers  lM}e  O*'***,  Jfaa^  to  the  welbteiag  of  man  on 

was  io  be  Attfeted  by  two  $c<dft«is  ftfetsdii  tiff:  mrtb.  li  b%*  now  ^wsptead  this  country., 
his  father  io  hia  biography*  ^Ittah  tfdrahd  e*Sr-  gad  **  *Ho  monid  mxo  wjincij  iti  /me  thought  is 
tamly  gire  m some  of  the  maft  v«l.aabk  e v^ity- . H.«  fc*»  alw,.  beeii  r-he 

ntypuudeHoe  ie  wd«ten^ir,  tor  Owen  i ftiao  C4f  fi^s  cr#-i^#>|nf»fife  rr)OTtm,cntB!f  sn(t 

*fxmdfcd  with  nearly  mv*rt  pnldie  sn&n  *3  ijifki  bc«  wrdlvn  pile*  of  {raTpldii^te  on  to-orv ration, 
time.  It  ia  to  he  hoped  that  *k&  iru&  bx&tr  df  raffle,  th«  bnlk»r^  hnd  kindred  Mihjucm.,  sev- 
lm  life  will  yet  appear.  who  lofei^Ticr  orai  df  fmw?  bwi  kli^on^vi  in  FirlKaient, 

his  CommuriHtk  efforts  weea  mainly  of  the  we*i-  Tl^r^  wxus  elf«  at  Flanrnviy  llwU  Mhitor  jlox- 
iug-dass:.  and  in  this  reu4p^ct  iiltferrd  from  ii*e  g*nr  a geutlcnifia  of  forttm^  adslior'  ot  a g>i»htf* 
Bow»lt  Farmer*  of  Bosimu  ^ hat  they  wem  aUo  j fnl  Cwwitnaiiktfc  romance  rn titled,  u Hampden 
tuvh  and  wtnnen  of  vturkM  in&*bln&\H%  «me  in  th«  Nmeswulb  fCmtruiy, ;I  He  If^r  W*  im/ir 
of  them  pvase^ring  genian  TJ)is  Wiosi.  fyrtMt  J ty  tt>  the  Churt?ht  ^ml  landed  »ii  offpbah  f»y- 
of  them,  pofiiup*it  | itmi  at  Ham  Comnwtn  lor  cluhirenf  w'ho^a  pi- 

a man  who  hna  done  »a  tnurh  'fiif  the  ( mm  had  died  cif  cboltewc  Charlar  Ilnvy,  rt  (iewr- 

and  enli|2^ieiimmt  wf thw  ^ufliXup-^xipte  «.d‘  Eo^y^tty  mlk^*mfactnr^rx  author  of  k wpr-fc  on 
gbiul  ai.  any  man  A town  h*y  when ; 'K^ce^kv/*  who  >«£  sherc,  will 

He  beg^c.  lafe  ‘as  n i*efarmxr,  ll.o^y^ake  fctw  ^iR  j <d‘ ability  in  fftror  of  <hve&>  yfeytoa- 

the  elastic  **  ep  «hd  fair  face  oi‘  a youth  ad  be  | Tlui  B^rtfWry  bankcv  joifwrd  the  ^ White  Qnak 
vtzps  akrag  lytran*k  with  some  blight  idba  | the  nm^  given  ro  tht?  iiitmu^s:  of  a vort 
leading  him  wherc  n g^dd  mrnrsfan  em^h  Idf  Qxiak^t  tniyaaar^ry  near  Dublin, 

of  the  throng  mmud  hhp — 4?i  tdcu  vr h ieb  eiil  tte  aaad  AbigjsH  Taonlifr,  whe  w»ut 
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eter  expelled  from  an  office  he  held  in  Birming- 
ham on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  Owen’s  views, 
was  sometime  governor  at  Harmony  Hall,  and 
is  now  a leading  politician  in  Birmingham.  A 
prominent  figure  in  the  movement  was  Thom- 
as Alsop,  a London  stock-broker,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Coleridge,  of  whom  he  has  printed 
some  valuable  reminiscences.  Alsop  was  a 
friend  also  of  poor  Orsini,  and  was  prosecuted 
by  the  English  government  for  cognizance  of 
the  attack  on  Louis  Napoleon.  G.  A.  Fleming, 
who  edited  then  the  New  Moral  World,  has 
been  for  many  years  on  the  parliamentary  staff 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser . Alexander  Camp- 
bell, a clever  Scotchman,  who  was  at  Orbiston — 
a Community  in  Scotland  established  by  Abram 
(brother  of  George)  Combe — went  through  Har- 
mony, White  Quakerism,  Pierrepoint  Greaves’s 
Mysticism,  and  the  Ham  Common  Concordium, 
and  now  conducts  the  Glasgow  Sentinel . Bu- 
chanan, another  adherent,  was  an  able  speak- 
er and  journalist.  He  wrote  ardent,  not  oth- 
erwise notable,  poetry  in  his  youth,  and  left 
on  his  death  one  son,  known  now  as  a poet  of 
rising  fame — Robert  Buchanan.  Lloyd  Jones 
was  an  eloquent  Irishman,  a favorite  “social 
missionary”  of  the  Owen  school.  He  afterward 
joined  the  “Christian  Socialists,”  under  the 
lead  of  Thomas  Hughes  and  Lord  De  Grey. 
He  had  a son  in  our  Union  army  in  America. 
Indeed,  a great  many  of  the  Harmony  people 
went  to  America ; among  them  Thomas  Mack- 
intosh, author  of  “The  Electrical  System  of  the 
Universe,”  a work  of  some  note  in  pre-scientific 
days  (he  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the 
Ottawa) ; Mr.  Green,  who  perished  on  an  Amer- 
ican railway;  Thomas  Bailey,  a schoolmaster 
and  copious  writer,  who,  if  now  living,  is  among 
the  Mormons  of  Utah ; Dr.  Frederick  Hollick, 
a clear-headed  writer,  who  is  practicing  at  his 
profession  in  America;  and  John  Finch,  the 
iron-master  already  alluded  to,  who  in  America 
denounced  religion  as  they  only  do  who  have  a 
religion  of  their  own  to  advance,  and  published 
a Bible  revised  for  the  Socialists,  who  never 
read  it. 

Harmony  Hall  had,  like  Brook  Farm,  many 
interesting  women  in  it.  The  best  known 
among  them  was  “ Kate”  (Miss  Reynolds),  who 
afterward  married  the  “ pariah”  prophet,  Good- 
wyn  Barmby,  who  has  now  settled  down  into  a 
respectable  Unitarian  preacher.  Mrs.  Chappel- 
smith  was  the  earliest  female  lecturer.  She 
went  to  Indiana.  Mrs.  Emma  Martin  was  both 
beautiful  and  eloquent. 

But  I must  close  my  list,  although  I have  not 
mentioned  Ryall,  Southwell,  and  others,  who 
helped  to  make  up  this  very  remarkable  assem- 
blage of  men  and  women.  As  they  looked 
upon  Queenwood  they  fondly  imagined  that 
Plato’s  Republic  hovered  above  it  waiting  to 
descend.  Proud  efforts  were  made  for  its  suc- 
cess; generous  and  holy  hopes  were  centred 
upon  it.  No  spot  in  this  land  sacred  to  poetry, 
antiquity,  or  political  struggle  should  have  to 
an  American  eye  more  moral  beauty  about  it 


than  here,  where  Industry  struck  a peaceful 
blow  for  its  emancipation.  In  that  day  Wretch- 
edness smiled  as  a way  seemed  opening  out  of 
the  pathless  desert  of  drudgery.  Toil-worn 
men  from  the  anvil  and  the  loom  here  sowed 
their  last  hard-earned  pennies  and  their  hearts 
as  seed.  They  never  reaped  the  harvest.  They 
dwelt  in  their  Promised  Land  as  strangers,  re- 
ceiving not  the  promise.  But  their  faith  is 
justified  to  our  generation  in  every  co-operative 
movement,  every  trade  union,  and  in  all  the 
hopeful  humanitarian  efforts  of  society.  Con- 
servatism, had  it  not  been  blind,  would  have 
paid  much  to  have  the  Utopian  elements  of  the 
human  brain  potted  off  into  Harmony  Halls  and 
Brook  Farms.  They  have  been  distributed  by 
compulsion  into  the  ordinary  social  veins;  and 
household  suffrage,  co-operation,  factory  acts, 
in  England,  emancipation,  woman’s  rights  agi- 
tations, and  the  like,  in  America,  are  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  their  absorption. 
The  old  society  swallowed  the  new,  but  diges- 
tion is  a different  thing  from  swallowing.  The 
reappearance  of  Socialism  is  really  one  of  the 
most  salient  features  of  our  time.  At  the  Inters 
national  Working-men’s  Congress  held  in  1868 
at  Brussels,  and  the  International  League  of 
Peace  and  Liberty  held  the  same  year  at  Berne, 
the  great  subject  of  division  was  Socialism.  In 
the  course  of  those  discussions— of  which,  though 
the  debaters  were  working-men,  M.  Rochefort 
said,  in  his  Lanteme , that  no  such  eloquence  could 
be  found  in  the  Corps  Legislatif—  some  very  in- 
teresting phenomena  appeared.  The  leaders  of 
the  Socialistic  party — by  which  I mean  Fourier- 
ists,  and  those  who  believed  in  a distribution  of 
land — were  Russians,  and  their  adherents  were 
almost  entirely  from  the  hard,  autocratic  gov- 
ernments. The  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Spanish,  and,  in  part,  the  French  delegations, 
were  for  a Socialism  like  that  which  Owen 
maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delega- 
tions from  the  freer  governments,  and  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  popular  character  of 
such  governments — England,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany — opposed  it.  In  otherwise, 
just  in  the  ratio  that  Socialism  has  gone  into 
regular  governments  are  the  external  Commu- 
nistic elements  weak,  while  the  hard  monarchies 
are  directly  training  their  subjects  to  an  ex- 
treme radicalism.  Of  the  two  millstones  of 
God — good  and  the  denial  of  good — the  nether 
is  just  as  serviceable  in  grinding  “exceeding 
small”  as  the  upper.  In  Spain  the  Socialists 
are  more  compact  in  organization  than  in  any 
other  country ; and  they  have  been  able  by  two 
formidable  battles  to  show  that  no  government 
can  bo  permanent  there  which  shall  not,  by  its 
justice,  make  their  organization  unnecessary. 

The  Socialistic  principle  is  very  simple  and 
universal.  Every  man  who  by  riding  in  a car 
or  omnibus — the  common  carriage — saves  many 
times  what  he  would  pay  for  a private  carriage, 
or  who  by  sending  his  child  to  a public  school 
pays  but  a tenth  of  what  he  would  pay  for  a 
family  teacher,  avails  himself  of  the  Commu- 
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nistic  principle.  It  ia  plain  that  by  a common 
residence  or  common  table  people  might  save 
money  as  well  as  by  having  their  carriage,  their 
ehnrch,  or  their  art-gallery  in  common;  and 
nothing  can  prevent  the  springing  up  among 
the  poor  of  lodging-houses,  workmen's  insti- 
tutes and  reading-rooms,  soup-kitchens,  co-op- 
erative stores,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are 
Socialistic.  But  just  so  soon  as  Communism 
aspired  to  abandon  the  ordinary  materials  and 
implements  of  society  it  really  led  behind  the 
only  people  who  required  its  aid,  and  the  only 
people  who  could  have  formed  a community. 
It  implies  thought,  enthusiasm,  study,  and  im- 
agination for  a man  to  become  the  practical 
devotee  of  an  idea ; and  these  are  precisely 
' what  the  life  of  the  pauper  and  drudge  has 

never  permitted  to  germinate  in  him.  But  a 
man  need  not  be  a poet  to  take  better  rooms 
for  less  money  in  a model  lodging-house,  any 
more  than  to  employ  the  common  baker  instead 
of  making  his  own  bread.  The  followers  of 
Owen  and  George  Ripley  were  men  and  wo- 
men of  extreme  individuality ; but  for  such  to 
put  themselves  into  a common  drill  was  to  set 
a pyramid  upon  its  apex.  For  the  very  object 
of  Harmony  Hall  or  Brook  Farm  must  be  to 
secure  from  the  pressure  of  physical  toil  more 
leisure  and  freedom  for  moral  and  mental  cul- 
ture ; whereas  such  culture  must  at  once  mani- 
y fttt  itself  in  an  individuality  inconsistent  with 

a too  close  association  with  others.  Culture 
affects  taste,  food,  modes  of  amusement,  and 
leads  men  to  devote  life  to  things  which  no 
Community  can  regard  as  produce.  The  pos- 
able Community  must  have  men  and  women 
with  minds  full  of  the  common  question,  How 
shall  we  exist?  When  Communism  took  the 
pen  from  Hawthorne's  hand  and  put  a hoe  into 
it,  it  furnished  its  own  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
Hawthorne  plunged  from  the  comfortable  room 
that  meant  his  real  work  into  a snow-storm  in 
order  to  do  some  other  man's  work.  But  if  the 
inmates  of  Brook  Farm  had  all  plunged  out  of 
snow-storm 8 and  out  of  starvation,  Brook  Farm 
would  have  proved  something  else,  though  pos- 
sibly nothing  more  valuable  than  the  artistic 
study  of  a society  sure  to  reappear  in  completed 
form  on  the  American  canvas. 

How  little  does  the  world  know  its  debt  to 
such  dreamers  as  they  who  built  Harmony  Hall ! 
Palaces  are  built  of  mud,  by  men  of  mud ; but 
these  walls  were  raised  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus : 

“Could  I revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a deep  delight  'twould  win  me. 

That,  with  music  lond  and  long, 

I would  bnild  that  dome  in  air, 

That  snnny  dome  P* 

The  great  globe  itself,  yea,  all  which  it  in- 
herit— how  often  have  they  been  melted  and 
changed  like  wax  under  the  visions  of  dreamers ! 
“Gladdened  by  that  vision,  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  Pyrenees,’'  writes  Livy  of  Hannibal 
and  his  dream  that  he  had  received  an  envoy 
from  Jupiter.  In  a dream  Cyrus  saw  the  sun 


at  hi6  feet,  and  tried  to  grasp  it.  I own  I can 
never  think  of  the  social  visionaries — St.  Simon, 
Enfantin,  Owen,  and  the  rest — but  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  by  some  dream  of  national 
grandeur,  of  nationality,  or  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm have  abolished  seas  and  mountains.  But 
for  their  noble  discontent,  but  for  their  faith 
which  made  impalpable  air  seem  as  well  worth 
their  money  as  corn,  were  there  any  thing  left 
but  a mud-ball  occupied  by — Heavens,  by  what? 
Let  one  observe  in  to-morrow's  London  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  the  photograph  of  the 
world  to-day,  so  far  as  it  is  unvisited  by  any 
dream  of  the  poor,  chaffed,  good-time-coming 
folk.  I shall  always  believe  that  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney had  some  of  the  true  fire,  if  only  that  she 
wrote,  long  ago,  these  lines : 

“ If  thou  wilt  seek  the  fellowship  of  dreams 
And  make  them  friends,  they  e'en  may  bear  thee  up 
From  star  to  star,  and  let  thee  hear  the  rush 
Of  angel- wings  upon  God's  errands  speeding; 

And,  while  they  make  some  silver  cloud  thy  car. 
Will  whispering  tell  thee  that  the  unslumbering  soul 
Wears  immortality  upon  its  crest, 

And  by  its  very  power  to  soar  with  them 
Proves  that  it  can  not  die.” 

The  children  of  Utopia — they  who  feed  on 
honey-dew — are,  indeed,  generally  heretics ; but 
so  long  as  no  bishop  has  so  heavy  a cross  to  bear, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  men  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  fruits,  and  not  by  saying  44  Lord,  Lord” 
by  formulas  the  most  unimpeachable.  One  of 
these  dreamers  I have  read  of,  who,  passing 
through  a crowd,  heard  one  say,  44  There  goes 
a man  without  religion.”  He  turned  and  said, 
gently, 44 1 have  religion  enough  to  pardon  your 
insult.”  It  is  for  an  orthodox  world — for  a so- 
ciety that  a little  while  ago  was  burning  them, 
and  still  denounces  them — that  such  men  devote 
all  they  have  and  are. 

The  names  of  Tom  Paine,  Robert  Owen,  or 
Holyoake  are  still  potent  to  send  the  blood  to 
the  head  of  the  orthodox ; but,  little  as  I coin- 
cide with  their  chief  negations,  I can  not  for- 
get the  lesson  graven  all  over  the  region  th  rough 
which  I am  wandering  of  how  the  orthodoxy  of 
one  age  may  leave  memorials  from  which  the 
orthodoxy  of  another  may  recoil.  The  history  of 
the  stake  and  the  fagot  should  make  the  Church 
more  modest  in  its  anathemas.  But  that  which 
here  I especially  recall  is  the  figure  of  one  who 
was  held  in  his  time — two  centuries  ago — the 
embodiment  of  the  religious  zeal  of  his  age — 
Matthew  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.  That  mis- 
erable fanatic  hunted  through  these  woods  and 
fields  more  old  women  than  huntsmen  ever  ran 
down  foxes ; and  where  he  went  his  path  was 
lit  with  the  fires  in  which  the  wretched  victims 
of  superstition  writhed  in  agony.  Each  witch 
homed  or  hung  was  treasured  by  Hopkins  as  a 
jewel  in  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  he  went 
through  England  to  capture  them  as  the  revival- 
ist now  journeys  to  convert  souls.  Not  only  all 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  headed  by  Richard 
Baxter,  but  the  judiciary,  led  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  royalty,  in  the  person  of  James  I., 
were  behind  this  devastator,  who  held  free  li- 
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cense  to  suspect  whom  he  pleased,  and  to  “ test" 
poor  women  by  tying  their  toes  to  their  thumbs 
and  “ walking"  them  between  inquisitors  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  without  food  or  sleep,  to  see 
if  their  “ familiars’'  approached  them  (in  the 
form  of  insects  or  vermin,  for  example),  or  if 
they  sank  exhausted — in  which  case,  being  un- 
sustained by  Providence,  they  were  proven 
witches.  But  oftener  the  suspected  witch  was 
“swum;”  that  is,  the  poor  creature,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
if  he  or  she  floated  it  was  by  diabolical  agency, 
and  death  was  awarded ; if  they  were  drowned, 
at  least  their  characters  were  cleared.  This  was 
a favorite  method,  because  water  was  the  ele- 
ment of  baptism.  All  this  was  going  on  at  the 
time  when  Harvey  was  discovering  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  Boyle  was  founding  the 
Royal  Society.  Hopkins  charged  twenty  shil- 
lings per  town  for  exterminating  its  witches.  It 
is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  Hopkins  himself 
perished  indirectly  by  his  own  cruel  test.  Sus-  | 
picion  fell  on  him,  and  he  was  “swum;"  he! 
floated ! Fear  as  to  the  result  of  his  trial,  and 
the  cold  caught  by  his  ducking,  brought  on 
swift  consumption  and  death. 

Of  all  the  witch-trials  those  which  filled  this 
neighborhood  with  excitement  from  1640  to 
1653,  causing  the  execution  of  two  people,  were 
perhaps  the  most  curious  and  famous.  The 
suspected  persons  were  Dr.  Lamb,  Bucking- 
ham's domestic  physician,  and  Anne  Boden- 
ham,  his  maid.  Dr.  Lamb,  who  was  murdered 
as  a wizard  by  a mob,  wap  regarded  by  Richard 
Baxter  as  the  most  salient  instance  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  “World  of  Spirits,"  which  was 
“written  for  the  conviction  of  Sadducees  and 
Infidels. " Baxter  tells  the  story  thus : 

“Dr.  Lamb,  who  was  killed  by  the  Mob  for  a Con- 
juror, about  1040,  met  one  morning  Sir  Miles  Sands 
and  Mr.  Barbor  in  the  Street,  and  invited  them  to  go 
and  drink  their  Morning's  Draught  at  his  House.  Dis- 
coursing about  his  Art,  he  told  them  that  if  they  would 
hold  their  Tongues,  and  their  HandB  from  meddling 
with  any  thing,  he  would  show  them  some  Sport.  So, 
Calling  to  his  Practice,  in  the  middle  of  the  Boom 
springs  up  a Tree;  sone  after  appeared  three  little 
Fellows,  with  Axes  on  their  Shoulders  and  Baskets  in 
their  Hands,  who  presently  fell  to  work,  cut  down  the 
Tree,  and  carried  all  away.  But  Mr.  Barbor,  observ- 
ing one  Chip  to  fall  on  his  Velvet  Coat,  be  slips  it  into 
his  pocket.  That  Night,  when  he  and  his  Family  were 
in  bed  and  asleep,  all  the  Doors  and  Windows  in  the 
House  opened  and  clattered,  so  as  to  awaken  and  af- 
fright them  all  His  Wife  said.  Husband,  you  told  me 
you  was  at  Dr.  Lamb's  this  Day , and  J/ear  you  meddled 
with  something.  He  replied,  I put  a Chip  into  my  Pock- 
et I pray  you,  said  she,  fling  it  out  or  we  shall  have  no 
Quiet  He  did  so,  and  all  the  Windows  and  Doors 
were  presently  shut,  and  all  quiet,  so  they  went  to 
sleep." 

Such  was  the  morning's  sport  which,  assisted 
by  the  morning's  cups  of  two  gentlemen,  cost 
the  eminent  physician  so  dear.  His  evil  repu- 
tation proved  deadly  also  to  the  old  woman, 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  under  his  roof. 
This  Anne  Bodenham  was  the  wife  of  a clothier 
who  lived  near  New  Sarum,  and  she  really 
seems  to  have  had  some  faith  in  her  magical 
powers,  although  it  may  be  she  was  only  turn- 


ing a few  pennies  through  the  credulity  of  her 
neighbors.  A Mr.  Mason  sent  his  servant, 
Anne  Styles,  to  learn  from  the  fortune-teller 
the  result  of  a lawsuit  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. On  this  occasion,  according  to  Styles's 
testimony, 

“She  took  her  staff  and  there  drew  it  about  the 
house,  making  a kind  of  Circle,  and  then  took  a book, 
and  carrying  it  over  the  Circle  with  her  hands,  and 
taking  a green  glasse  did  lay  it  upon  the  book,  and 
placed  in  the  Circle  an  earthen  Pan  of  Coals,  wherein 
she  threw  something,  which  burning  caused  a very 
noisome  stink,  and  told  the  Maid  she  should  not  be 
afraid  of  what  she  should  then  see,  for  now  they  would 
come  (they  are  the  words  she  used),  and  so,  calling 
Belzebub,  Tormentor,  Satan,  Lucifer  appear,  there  sud- 
denly arose  a very  high  wind,  which  made  the  house 
shake,  and  presently  the  back-door  of  the  house  fly- 
ing open,  there  came  five  Spirits,  as  the  Maid  sup- 
posed, in  the  likenease  of  ragged  Boyes,  some  bigger 
than  others,  and  ran  about  the  House  where  she  had 
drawn  the  staff;  and  the  witch  threw  down  upon  the 
ground  crums  of  bread,  which  the  Spirits  picked  up, 
and  leapt  over  the  Pan  of  Coals  oftentimes,  which  she 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  Circle,  and  a Dog  and  Cat  of 
the  Witches  danced  with  them ; and  after  some  time 
the  witch  looked  again  in  her  book,  and  threw  some 
great  white  Seeds  upon  the  ground,  which  the  said 
Spirits  picked  np,  and  so  in  a short  time  the  wind 
was  laid,  and  the  witch  going  forth  at  the  back-door 
the  Spirits  vanished." 

The  woman  Bodenham  then  told  the  girl 
about  her  master's  lawsuit,  and  received  three 
shillings,  which  hardly  could  have  covered  the 
expenses  of  the  performance,  much  less  have 
indemnified  her  for  its  fatal  results.  When  this 
alleged  witch  was  condemned  to  death  Anne 
Styles  fell  to  weeping,  and  begged  for  her  re- 
prieve, which  looks  as  if  she  bad  been  telling 
lies.  Bodenham  denied  all  to  the  last,  con- 
fessing only  that  she  had  a book  of  Charms,  as 
doubtless  many  a servant-girl  has  a book  of 
Dreams  at  this  day — that  she  could  say  the 
Creed  backward,  and  sometimes  prayed  to  the 
planet  Jupiter.  After  sentence  she  became 
completely  insane.  Before  execution  she  wrote 
to  her  husband  desiring  him  not  to  live  in  his 
house  again,  and  as*king  the  woman  who  was  to 
“shroud"  her  to  root  up  all  the  herbs  in  the 
garden;  clamored  for  a knife,  and  begged  to 
die  drunk.  She  refused  to  have  any  prayer  or 
other  service  at  her  execution,  at  which  she 
gave  the  officials  work  enough,  and  died  cursing 
all  around  her. 

There  was  'printed  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire a curious  “Annual  Repository,"  two  vol- 
umes of  which  I have  been  enabled,  through 
the  kindness  of  a friend,  to  examine.  There 
are  records  of  the  agricultural,  social,  and  re- 
ligions condition  of  the  various  parishes  in  the 
county,  and  many  entertaining  accounts  of  their 
antiquities.  Of  the  latter  I was  struck  with 
the  form  of  a conveyance  by  Henry  I.  (a.i>. 
1133)  of  land  to  Southwick  Priory:  “I  will 
and  firmly  decree  that  the  said  canons,  their 
officers  and  servants,  shall  have  and  hold  all 

their  possessions free  and  unmolested  from 

shires  and  hundreds  and  all  manner  of  suits, 
pleas,  and  complaints,  and  payments  for  mur- 
ders and  larcenies,  from  homsuchen  and  forest 
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law,  from  scutage  and  hidage,  gelds,  denegeld, 
and  homgelds,  assarts,  assizes,  deodands,  aides, 
sammages,  avepenny  and  hundred-penny,  mis- 
kinnings  and  blodewyte.”  The  American  who 
thinks  himself  heavily  taxed  may  find  comfort 
in  reading  this  list  of  the  punctures  at  which 
the  old  land-owner  of  this  realm  had  to  bleed — 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  a Priory ! 

It  was  the  Popes  who  began  the  system  of 
heavy  taxation  in  England ; they  bled  their 
clergy  in  Britain,  and  the  clergy  bled  the  peo- 
ple. And  when  the  Pope  as  head  of  the 
Church  was  superseded  by  the  English  kings, 
the  latter  were  not  inclined  to  surrender  the  old 
perquisites  of  Popes.  When,  however,  many 
of  these  became  odious  to  the  people  they  pass- 
ed into  new  forms  and  names.  To  this  day  no 
country  is  more  heavily  taxed.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  30,000,000,  the  annual  income 
£300,000,000,  of  which  £320,000,000  are  earn- 
ed in  weekly  wages  by  the  working-classes,  and 
the  property  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  few  is  £6,000,000,000.  The  public 
debt  is  £800,000,000,  requiring  an  annual  tax- 
ation to  pay  its  interest  of  £26,000,000.  The 
army  an  d navy  cost  annually  £26, 000, 000.  The 
various  services  — civil,  diplomatic,  judicial, 
postal,  educational,  and  revenue  collection, 
poor,  police,  highways — cost  £40,000,000.  For 
all  of  which  there  is  a taxation  amounting  to 
£91,000,000  per  annum,  or  about  114  per  cent, 
of  the  income.  The  various  taxes  are  now 
named  as  customs,  excise,  stamps,  assessed  tax- 
es, income  and  property  tax,  post-office,  crown- 
lands,  and  miscellaneous.  Customs  date  from 
the  Conquest ; excise  was  introduced  in  1626 ; 
assessed  taxes  originated  in  “linage”  or  “smoke- 
farthings,”  levied  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest; 
stamp-duties  are  a Dutch  invention;  and  the 
income-tax  originated  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 798. 

The  other  extracts  from  these  volumes  which 
seem  worth  preserving  I shall  give  without  con- 
nection, as  they  are  scattered  in  notes,  letters, 
etc. : 

“The  winter  In  1739  in  these  parts  being  extremely 
severe,  a swan  was  killed  in  the  harbor  that  had  a ring 
round  its  neck  with  the  King  of  Denmark's  arms  on 
it" 

u The  Chinese  dwarf  tree,  which  the  accompanying 
drawing  represents,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lance 
of  Chessel ; it  was  brought  from  China  9 years  ago, 
and  is  of  the  kind  described  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  in  his 
account  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  which  the  Chi- 
nese place  on  the  low  parapet  wails  that  surround  the 
hails  and  apartments  in  their  gardens.  There  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  think  that  this  tree  can  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  be  60  years  old.  It  exactly  represents 
an  old  forest  tree.  Its  leaf  more  resembles  an  elm 
than  any  of  onr  other  forest  trees.  Its  height  is  18 
Inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches  24,  its  girt  61, 
the  leaves  1 inch  long.  A cutting  of  this  tree,  planted 
m a hot- house  in  April  last , has  made  a shoot  of  sight 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  its  leaf  is  about  three  inch- 
es long." 

“ Wield  Parish  Register.— "So  register  of  marriage 
during  the  reign  of  O.  Cromwell.”— “ In  the  early  part 
of  this  Register,  as  well  as  that  of  Medstead,  there  ap- 
pears some  beaatifhl  handwriting,  which  seems  to 
degenerate  in  after-times ; this  is  evidently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  conseqnent  fail- 
ure of  monopolized  qualification  for  state  and  other 


social  affairs,  which  were  formerly  cautiously  pre- 
served to  clerks.— The  old  appellation  of  Goodwife  ap- 
pears to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Dame.” 

“A  person  who  keeps  a public  house  by  the  sea- 
side not  far  from  Portsmouth  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  lived  seven  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's father  at  Buriton ; that  the  son  (the  historian) 
once  flogged  him  severely  for  beating  his  dog ; that  he 
was  always  fond  of  reading,  and  seldom  seen  without 
a book  in  his  hand ; he  did  not  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  young  people  of  hia  neighborhood,  nor 
even  afford  his  father  or  mother  much  of  his  company; 
his  beloved  books  riveted  all  his  atteutiou,  and  to 
books  he  sacrificed  all  the  amusements  of  youth.” 

14  BeneJU  of  Clergy , Southampton,  1637.— Extract  from 
Books  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.—1  Wiamg, 
Henry  Whitely,  nowe  prisoner  in  the  comon  gaole  for 
this  countye,  hath  bene  here  at  this  present  sessions 
indicted,  and  upon  his  tryall  in  that  bebanlfe  convict- 
ed of  foure  sev'all  fellonies:  viz.,  for  the  felonious 
stealinge  of  twelve  turkyes,  price  Is.  a peece,  of  the 
goodes  and  chatties  of  John  Stampe,  gent,  by  one  in- 
dictment; and  for  the  like  stealinge  of  tenn  henna, 
price  vilid.  a peece,  and  seaven  capons,  price  12<t  a 
peece,  of  the  goodes  and  chatties  of  a man  unknown, 
by  another  indictment;  and  for  the  like  stealinge  of 
a sack,  value  14d,  of  the  goodes  and  chatties  of  Hum- 
phrey Sutton,  by  another  indictment ; and  also  for  the 
like  stealinge  of  twoe  hayes,  value  2s.  6d.  a peece, 
of  the  goodes  and  chatties  of  Ann  Willingcott,  wid- 
owe,  by  another  indictment,  as  by  the  same  sev'all  In- 
dictments thereof  may  appeare.  And  thereupon  the 
sayde  Henry  Whitely  having  prayed  the  benefitt  of 
riergy ; which  was  allowed  him  accordlnge  to  the  lawe, 
if  he  could  have  reade ; but  forasmuch  as  he,  the  said 
Henry  Whitely,  being  tried  could  not  reade,  and  soe 
was  uncapable  of  that,  the  benefitt  of  the  clergye ; it 
is  therefore  considered  and  adjudged  by  this  Court, 
that  he,  the  said  Henry  Whitely,  shall  be  from  hence 
had  to  the  said  gaol  from  whence  he  was  brought,  and 
shall  be  from  thence  had  to  the  place  of  execucon,  and 
shall  there  hang  by  the  neck  untill  he  be  dead,  ac- 
cordinge  to  the  law.  And  the  sherifife  is  here  com- 
manded to  see  execucon  done  uppon  him  according- 
lye."' 

This  benefit  of  clergy — privilegium  clericale — 
constitutes  a very  carious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  English  law.  It  originated  in  a claim  made 
by  ecclesiastics  for  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  common  courts  of  law.  After  a 
great  many  expedients  the  exemption  from  or- 
dinary punishments — with  exception  of  those 
for  arson,  highway  robbery,  and  ravaging  a 
country — was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  clerks  and  retainers 
of  the  clergy.  As  these  were  generally  the  only 
class  that  could  read,  the  ability  to  read  was 
made  the  test  of  those  who  could  claim  the  ben- 
efit of  clergy.  Persons  thus  exempted  were 
burned  in  the  hand,  and  then  delivered  over  to 
the  ecclesiastical  court  (which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  William  the  Conqueror)  to  be  dealt 
with  by  canon  law.  Then  followed  a farce. 
The  offender  was  brought  before  a bishop  and 
required  to  make  oath  of  his  innocence ; twelve 
witnesses  called  “compurgators’*  swore  they 
believed  him,  and  he  was  acquitted,  though  he 
might  have  been  caught  in  the  criminal  act. 
The  perjury  involved  in  this  indneed  the  courts 
to  rule  that  an  offender  should  by  benefit  of 
clergy  be  only  exempted  from  the  death-pen- 
alty, not  from  the  severest  punishment  next  to 
it.  The  peers  and  peeresses,  unwilling  to  be 
surpassed  in  privileges,  had  obtained,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  privilege  of  the  peer- 
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age  ; so  that  they,  even  if  they  could  not  read, 
which  was  often  the  case,  could  not  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty.  By  statutes  7 and  8 George 
IV.  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished,  but  that 
of  the  peerage  remains,  the  most  scandalous 
anomaly  of  English  law.  In  America  the  cler- 
ical privilege  was  never  recognized,  though  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  some  judges  even 
now  append  to  their  sentences  the  words  44  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.” 

The  fact  that  poor  Whitely  was  executed  for 
stealing  things  to  the  amount  of  $1  62 ^ is  hard- 
ly an  antiquarian  curiosity.  When  the  Puritan 
pilgrims  founded  New  England  the  English  and 
Scottish  law  held  over  thirty  different  offenses 
to  be  capital ; and  it  is  an  answer  to  the  com- 
mon theory  that  the  Puritans  were  unusually 
rigorous  that  at  the  same  period  they  recognized 
only  ten  capital  crimes.  It  is  as  strange  as  true 
that  up  to  1832  death  was  practically  awarded 
in  England  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  £5.  It 
was  only  when  juries  would  not  convict  that  En- 
gland had  to  begin  the  work  of  mitigation.  A 
thousand  bankers  petitioned  Parliament  to  soften 
the  punishment  for  forgery,  in  the  interest  of 
more  certain  punishment.  In  1 832  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  Attorney-General,  prevailed  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  forgery ; 
and  in  the  same  year  false  coining,  horse-steal- 
ing, sheep-stealing,  cattle-stealing,  and  stealing 
in  a dwelling  ceased  to  be  capital  crimes,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P., 
whose  useful  life  closed  in  the  first  month  of 
this  year.  In  1833  Mr.  Barrett  Lennard  car-  I 
ried  his  proposition  exempting  house-breaking,  ] 
as  distinguished  from  burglary,  from  the  death 
penalty.  In  1834  and  1835,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Ewart,  u hanging  in  chains”  ceased  to  be  a le- 
gal punishment ; and  returning  from  transport- 
ation, stealing  letters  from  the  post-office,  and 
sacrilege  were  removed  from  the  list  of  capital 
crimes.  In  1836,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Aglionby, 
the  law  for  executing  within  48  hours  after  sen- 
tence was  abolished.  In  1837  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell’s acts  swept  away  such  capital  offenses  as 
44  cutting  and  maiming,”  rick-burning,  attempt- 
ed murder,  robbery,  burglary,  and  arson.  The 
result  of  these  acts  was  that  in  1839  there  were 
56  executions  against  438  in  1837.  In  1840 
Mr.  Ewart  gained  94  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Such  was  the  reaction  against  the  old 
cruelties  that  for  the  twelve  years  preceding  1 844 
no  execution  occurred  in  London  except  for  mur- 
der. The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment  is  still  vigorous,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Gilpin,  M.P.,  never  fails  to  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject.  It  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  set  back  by  Mr.  Mill’s  opposition, 
and  still  more  by  the  recent  increase  in  bru- 
tal crimes  in  England,  which  has  led  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  to  clamor  for  the  restoration  of  the 
death-penalty  for  confirmed  thieves.  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor,  the  poet,  has  written  a curious  pamphlet 
advocating  a kind  of  imprisonment  for  life,  with 
servitude,  in  comfortable  insane  asylums,  for 


confirmed  criminals.  No  doubt  in  the  far  fu- 
ture society  will  not  only  realize  that  crime  rep- 
resents moral  insanity,  but  also  how  far  it  is  it- 
self responsible  for  the  pauperism  and  ignorance 
I which  produce  the  base  blood  and  deformed 
brains  whose  harvest  is  crime ; and  if  the 
criminal  can  not  read  it  will  not  be  as  of  old 
a reason  for  hanging  him,  but  rather  for  hold- 
ing him  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Turning  now  coastward  again,  we  may  well 
pause  on  one  of  the  fine  hills  on  the  hither  side 
of  Lymington,  and  view  the  woody  valley  and 
the  soft  curves  of  the  river  as  they  widen  down 
to  the  beautiful  old  town  at  which  our  present 
saunter  must  terminate.  As  we  look  down- 
ward the  peaceful  outlook  is,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers in  this  region,  disturbed  by  the  ever-ascend- 
ing fortifications  which  Pam*  bequeathed  to 
the  England  now  liberated  from  his  evil-eye. 
Yet  I must  not  just  remember  the  wickedness 
of  4 4 that  wicked  old  man,”  as  Cobden  used  to 
call  him,  for  among  sundry  little  felicities  of  his 
long,  long  reign  he  appointed  to  be  Collector 
of  Customs  at  this  port  of  Lymington,  and  also 
pensioned,  the  Irish  poet — the  man  who  has 
written  the  finest  modern  lyrics  in  our  language 
(after  Robert  Browning) — William  Allingham. 
Who  that  has  read  that  incomparable  poem, 
“The  Touchstone” — which  Emerson  read  in 
the  Concord  Town-hall  when  John  Brown  was 
executed,  and  which  went  the  rounds  as  his 
own — will  doubt  the  high  praise  I have  written? 
Ever  since  I read  that  poem  I have  hoped  to 
take  its  author  by  the  hand.  It  was  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  at  last  I met  him ; with 
some  surprise,  too,  at  finding  him  so  young. 
He  must  be  now  about  forty,  but  looks  much 
younger,  and  is  unmarried.  Allingham  is  an 
English  name,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  an  early  ancestor  of  the  poet’s  fam- 
ily gave  its  name  to  the  town  of  Ellingham 
(Allen's  home)  in  this  county  of  Hants ; but  how- 
ever that  may  be  the  family  had  long  been  Irish, 
and  the  father  of  William  was  a banker  at  BaK 
lysliannon.  And,  by-the-way,  in  these  days 
when  Ireland  is  so  apt  to  be  set  down  as  a 
44  played-out”  country  in  an  intellectual  point 

• In  I860  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  to  the  House 
of  Commons  an  appropriation  of  nine  millions  of 
pounds  to  be  spent  upon  fortifications  for  the  defense 
of  the  English  naval  arsenals.  The  Honse  was  para- 
lyzed by  the  audacity  of  the  proposal,  and  surmising 
that  only  some  peril  invisible  to  the  general  public 
could  have  caused  it,  voted  the  money.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  money  has  been  spent,  and  it  is  now 
discovered  that  most  of  it  might  as  well  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Channel.  The  total  estimate  for  the 
completion  of  the  system  of  fortresses  begun  nnder 
Pnlmerston  is  XI 1,850, 000.  The  works  at  Portsmouth 
alone  require  Xl,199,000.  They  extend  over  17  miles, 
and  will  require  a defensive  army  of  70,000  men.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  shields  used  on  these  fortifica- 
tions cun  not  resist  the  attack  of  powerful  ordnance 
at  200  yards  distance.  The  shields  are  placed  upon 
granite,  and  the  impact  of  heavy  shot  crushes  the 
granite,  and  the  shields  fall  from  their  places.  Several 
fortresses  have  been  erected  on  Portsdown  Hill,  which 
is  simply  a big  lump  of  chalk  that  crumbles  away  by 
the  concussion  of  every  gun  fired  from  its  own  forti- 
fications. 
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“ Of  heir-loom  jewels,  prized  so  much, 

• Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
And  even  statues  of  the  gods 
Crumbled  beneath  Its  touch." 

The  enraged  people,  seeing  their  goods  brought 
to  nftnght,  imprisoned  the  man  and  burned  the 
touchstone ; and  the  poem,  as  published,  closes 
with  this  verse : 

“And  when  to  stop  all  fhture  harm. 

They  strew'd  its  ashes  on  the  breeze; 

They  little  guess'd  each  grain  of  these 
Convey'd  the  perfect  charm." 

The  verse  appended  in  manuscript  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

“North,  south,  in  rings  and  amulets. 

Throughout  the  crowded  world  'tis  borne* 
Which,  as  a fashion  long  outworn, 

Its  ancient  mind  forgets." 

But  I can  not  think  this  new  verse  adds  to 
the  “ perfect  charm”  of  the  original  conclusion. 
In  1865  were  published  Aliingham’s  “Fifty 
Modern  Poems,”  which  have  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  poets  and  artists  that  their  author 
is  as  a lyric  writer  almost  incomparable. 

I could  not  help  thinking  of  how  Hawthorne 
most  have  appeared  in  his  customs  office  at 
Boston  or  Salem,  when  I found  the  poet  in  his 
dingy  little  room  on  the  Lymington  wharf,  sur- 
rounded by  dingy  and  dusty  old  ledgers  and 
the  like,  and  seated  by  a window  looking  out 
on  barges  and  sailors.  In  front  of  him  as  he 
worked  were  portraits  of  Emerson,  Carlyle, 
and  Browning.  At  his  dwelling,  however,  I 
found  him  happily  environed  with  a charming 
library  containing  many  rare  old  books,  and 
with  walls  adorned  by  pictures  repeating  in 
another  language  his  own  creations,  sent  him 
by  artists  far  and  near.  The  windows  opened 
out  upon  fragrant  flowers,  through  which  the 
vista,  unimpeded  by  any  house,  stretched  to 
the  sea.  Yet  I doubt  whether  through  these 
windows  he  had  seen  as  much  to  stir  his  imag- 
ination as  by  that  other  dingy  aperture  in  his 
office,  where,  as  the  ships  and  the  sailors  came 
in,  he  had  received  from  them  something  be- 
yond pecuniary  fees,  and  of  a kind  they  knew 
not  of.  Two  poems,  hitherto  unpublished,  I 
filched  from  his  port-folio,  both  of  which,  I 
fancy,  were  borne  in  through  that  window  on 
the  wharf.  The  one  relates  to  an  anecdote  of 
Napoleon’s  captivity,  which  is  related  in  the 
“Memoirs  of  an  Aristocrat,  by  a Midshipman 
of  the  Bellerophon,”  and  is  part  of  the  romance 
of  these  shores.  The  ballad  is  entitled 

CAPE  USHANT. 

Our  ship,  the  stout  Bellerophon, 

Off  Rochefort  Harbor  lay : 

We  took  a passenger  on  board 
And  slowly  sailed  away. 

Seven  days  and  nights,  with  baffling  winds, 

We  strove  to  fetch  Tor  Bay. 

The  eighth  day,  with  the  rising  son, 

A morning  In  July, 

French  land  upon  our  starboard  bow 
We  plainly  could  descry. 


When  I,  a little  middy 
(It's  fifty  years  ago), 

Came  up  to  take  my  watch  on  deck, 

Into  the  early  glow. 

Magnificently  rose  the  sun 
Above  the  hills  of  France, 

And  spread  his  splendor  on  the  sea 
And  through  the  sky's  expanse. 

Meanwhile  upon  the  poop,  alone, 

Our  passenger  stood  there. 

And  view'd  the  gently  gliding  land 
In  clearest  morning  air— 

The  cliflfe  of  Ushant,  and  the  slopes 
Of  shadowy  Finisterre. 

“Ushant?"  he  asked,  and  I replied, 

“Yes,  Sire."  Whereon  he  raised 
His  little  pocket-telescope, 

And  gazed,  and  ever  gazed. 

For  hours  and  hours  he  hardly  moved; 

And  if  his  eyes  grew  dim 
We  never  saw  it;  there  he  stood, 

And  none  went  near  to  him, 

Till,  with  a faint  and  fickle  wind, 

We  drew  from  off  the  coast. 

And  in  a noontide  haze  of  heat 
France  faded  and  was  lost. 

Napoleon's  thoughts  in  that  last  look 
It  were  but  vain  to  seek; 

Enough  he  had  to  think  upou  _ 

If  he  had  gazed  a week. 

And  sometimes  from  his  rock,  perhaps. 

He  saw,  amid  the  shine 
Of  lonely  waves.  Cape  Ushant's  ghost, 

Far  on  the  dim  sea-line. 

The  second  poem  which  I am  permitted  to 
print  shows  that  the  eye  which  looks  out  on 
Lymington  wharf  can  see  the  daily  fore-ground 
as  well  as  great  figures  in  the  perspective  of 
histoiy.  It  is  entitled 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

Head  the  ship  for  England! 

Shake  out  every  sail! 

Blithe  leap  the  billows. 

Merry  sings  the  gale. 

Captain,  work  the  reck'niog ; 

How  many  knots  a day? 

Ronnd  the  world  and  home  again. 

That’s  the  sailor's  way! 

We've  traded  with  the  Yankees, 

Brazilians,  and  Chinese ; 

We’ve  laughed  with  dusky  beauties 
In  shade  of  tall  palm-trees ; 

Across  the  Line  and  Gulf-stream— 

Ronnd  by  Table  Bay— 

Every  where  and  home  again, 

That's  the  sailor's  way ! 

Nightly  stands  the  North  Star 
Higher  on  our  bow ; 

Straight  we  run  for  England; 

Oar  thoughts  are  in  it  now. 

Jolly  time  with  friends  on  shore, 

When  we've  drawn  onr  payl 
All  about  and  home  again, 

That's  the  sailor'B  wayl 

Tom  will  to  his  parents; 

Jack  will  to  his  dear; 

Joe  to  wife  and  children; 

Bob  to  pipes  and  beer; 

Dicky  to  the  dancing-room 
To  hear  the  fiddles  play; — 

Ronnd  the  world  and  home  again, 

That's  the  sailor's  way! 

Soon  after  reading  this  I walked  out  on  the 
shore  below  the  town  and  beheld  it  all  in  real 
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0 To  this  1 tU'*,  60  cbaracVArl&tk  o(  the  hmnur  wnr] 
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iar  with  the  writings  of  Emerson,  Lowell,  Walt 
Whitman,  Tboreau,  Curtis,  und  Hawthorne*  He 
evidently  holds  Emerson  as  above  all  living 
thinkers,  and  treasures  much  a note  he  once 
received  from  Hawthorne. 

I found  it  curious  to  walk  about  the  old  town, 
and,  while  conversing  with  one  of  the  most 
modern  singers,  to  reflect  that  our  canes,  every 
time  we  put  them  down,  pierced  to  the  dust  of 
buried  worlds.  For  Lymington  is  not  only  men- 
tioned in  Domesday- Book ; there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  a Roman  camp;  and  before  that, 
Phoenicians  worked  the  solt-tuns,  which  still 
exist,  as  they  listened  to  Druid  bards  singing  to 
their  harps  their  own  Ushant  tragedies,  and  the 
“sailors’  ways”  of  those  days.  A great  place 
it  is  to  dig  up  old  coins  und  pot*,  which  make 
one  feel  very  dose  to  those  old  people,  and 
tempt  one,  like  Taylor,  the  Plutonist,  to  ftucri- 
flee  a bull  to  Jupiter  in  one’s  back- parlor. 
“Lentiine”  it  is  named  in  Domesday ‘Book, 
afterward  Lyme  Regis,  now  Lymington,  which, 
they  say,  means  “ a town  on  the  stream.”  It 
used  to  be  a favorite  victim  of  the  French  sen- 
rovers,  by  whom  it  was  three  times  plundered 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  favored  the  king.  Near  here  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  captured  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  and  the  old  &tory- tellers  have  a nar- 
rative that  reminds  one  of  the  anecdotes  told 
of  the  New  England  women  in  the  Revolution. 
A party  of  the  Dukes  adherents  used  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Ktmpton  to  discuss  na- 
tional grievances  over  pipes  and  beer.  Being 
discovered,  a friend  warned  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  officers,  when  Mrs.  Knapton  got 
the  men  out  of  the  back-windows,  cleared  the 
table,  and.  to  explain  the  suspicious  tobacco- 
smoke,  tied  up  her  fuce,  put  a pipe  in  her 


mouth,  and  when  the  constables  entered  ap- 
peared to  be  smoking  to  relieve  a toothache. 
The  stratagem  succeeded. 

The.  most  interesting  building  in  the  place  is 
the  old  church,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Thom  as  a Beeket.  It  has 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  now, 
covered  over  with  ivy,  is  quite  picturesque. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  once  its  curate,  and  one 
day  he  appeared  not  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
stocks  near  the  door,  for  being  drunk  at  the  fair. 
This  was  before  his  (ecclesiastical)  elevation. 
It  is  just  possible  that  this  incident,  and  the 
mixed  character  of  the  church’s  architecture, 
originated  the  ancient  Lymington  epigram: 

“Old  church  and  new  cteeple, 

Lying  parson  and  wicked  people.” 

There  are  one  or  two  curious  entries  in  the 
parish  register;  one,  under  date  of  1T36,  re- 
cords that  u Samuel  Baidwyne,  Esq.,  sojourner 
in  this  parish,  was  immersed  without  the  Needles, 
in  Herat  cher’s  Bay,  sans  ceremonie,  May  20.” 
Samuel  was  not  lmptixed  in  the  sea,  ns  the 
reader  may  suppose,  but  buried  there,  accord- 
ing to  his  dying  request,  to  prevent  his  wife 
carrying  out  her  avowed  Intention  of  dancing 
on  bis  grave ! 

The.  first  walk  I took  with  AlUugbam  was  to 
the  cottage,  nearly  two  miles  out  of  the  town, 
where  Southey  married  in  his  65th  year  his 
second  wife,  Caroline  Bowles,  and  where  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life ; and  from  this  poiot 
wc  strolled  to  the  sea-beach  where  he  was  one 
day  found  I bareheaded  and  barefooted,  a maniac. 
The  second  Mrs.  Southey  had  some  talent,  as 
her  u Chapters  on  Church-yards”  show;  but  she 
w*u9  an  uncultivated  farmer’s  daughter.  Some 
of  the  Bowles  family  still  occupy  the  pleas- 
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ture  of  these  poor  people,  and  knew  the  cottage 
which  was  most  enriched  by  agrimony,  or  that 
which  rejoiced  in  a tree  of  the  feathery  pink- 
blossomed  Tamaxix  Gallica  (which  is  generally 
a bush).  One  day  a storm  overtook  us,  and 
we  found  refuge  in  the  lowly  but  artistically  or- 
namented cottage  of  a poor  woman,  with  whom 
he  conversed  as  wisely  as  if  he  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  it  on  all  the  shrubs  of  the  garden. 
Then  we  sat  down  and  talked  of  Comtism, 
Kantism,  and  of  Tyndall’s  explanation  that  we 
are  all  little  engines  with  boilers  full  of  motive 
in  us,  steaming  away  over  spirit-lamps,  which 
some  chance  draught  blows  out,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  us.  The  woman  listened  with  wide  eyes, 
not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  she  was  harbor- 
ing two  escaped  lunatics.  Like  all  other  mod- 
ern poets  of  this  country,  Allingham  is  fascina- 
ted by  the  revelations  of  science,  and  not  only 
sees  every  insect  or  leaf  through  two  lenses — 
his  own  imagination  and  the  eye  of  Darwin  or 
Huxley — but  botanizes  a little  on  the  humanity 
vegetating  around  him.  A little  too  Irish  for 
the  English,  and  too  English  for  the  Irish,  he 
has  a tinge  of  melaucholy  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  many  alienations,  but  finds  a restor- 
ing companionship  in  his  relations  with  Nature 
and  the  Muse.  The  • few  days  I passed  with 
him  will  long  retain  their  sunshine. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lymington  the  shrubs 
and  wild-flowers  seemed  to  me  especially  charm- 
ing, and  the  notes  of  the  birds  particularly 
sweet.  I have  observed  that  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  England  are  in  several  respects  cu- 
riously anticipative  of  those  of  New  England. 
The  English  fog  is  a rough  stem  of  which  the 
American  Indian  summer  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fine  flower.  The  russet  autumn  is  a fair 
prelude  to  the  more  radiant  hues  of  the  same 
season  across  the  Atlantic.  The  birds  here 
bear  on  their  wings  foreshadowings  of  the  brill- 
iant colors  with  which  their  transatlantic  rela- 
tives light  up  the  forests.  The  songsters  hero 
have  finer  notes  than  ours,  but  for  each  of  them 
we  have  a corresponding,  if  inferior,  singer  in 
our  American  woods.  The  mavis  or  hermit- 
thrush  utters  a less  sustained  music  than  the 
nightingale,  but  it  is  kindred ; and  our  mead- 
ow-lark is  a less  jovial — a Puritan — sky-lark. 
The  whip-poor-will  is,  however,  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  cuckoo.  There  is  some- 
thing mystic  in  the  feeling  with  which  one  looks 
upon  the  violets  blooming  over  the  dust  of  bur- 
ied races,  or  listens  to  larks  singing  over  the 
barrows  of  forgotten  conquerors.  Neither  Sax- 
on nor  Norman  was  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
The  kingdoms  of  violence  pass : beauty  is  im- 
mortal. This  little  violet  still  brings  its  bit  of 
heaven  to  earth  amidst  the  mould  of  shrines 
and  mansions. 

“The  air  is  sweet  with  violets  running  wild 
•Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fitlleq  capitals." 

It  is  a proof  of  the  poetic  instinct  in  human 
nature  that  it  has  invested  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers with  its  most  sacred  beliefs  and  sentiments. 


They  are  copied  in  cathedral  arches  and  folia- 
tions, and  blossom  in  tinted  windows.  The 
religious  chronicles  of  England  are  full  of  tra- 
ditions of  the  religions  natures  of  trees  and 
flowers.  They  constitute  a floral  Christian 
Calendar  in  their  names,  and  Christian  Year 
in  their  blooming  and  closing.  Among  the 
consecrated  growths  of  England  the  hawthorn 
is  eminent.  When  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wan- 
dered into  Britain — and  there  is  hardly  a saint 
that  has  not  been  here — he  laid  him  down  to 
sleep  on  the  grass,  and  when  he  awoke  found 
that  his  staff  had  blossomed  into  a hawthorn 
cluster ; this  he  deemed  a token  that  he  should 
erect  a chinch  on  the  spot,  and  that  is  the  way 
the  old  Glastonbury  church  came  to  be  built. 
The  old  Glastonbury  hawthorn  - tree,  whose 
trunk  was  supposed  to  be  Joseph’s  staff,  was 
such  an  object  of  reverence  in  Cromwell’s  time 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  uproot  it.  It 
was,  however,  beyond  the  power  of  Cromwell 
to  reach  the  root  of  it  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  its  sanctity  was  distributed  to  the  com- 
mon hawthorn  which  lines  so  many  roads  in 
England,  though  the  latter  are  of  a very  differ- 
ent species.  The  French  call  it  Iqnnt  noble , 
because  it  was  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
thorns  which  pierced  the  brow  of  Christ.  But 
of  all  plants  the  St.  John’s-wort — the  curative 
herb  of  John  the  Baptist — has  had  the  widest 
connection  with  popular  superstition.  I have 
already  alluded  to  its  supposed  virtues  in  heal- 
ing the  soldier's  wound.  It  was  anciently 
called  Fuga  dctmomttn , and  was  the  chief  dev- 
ilfuge.  On  the  vigil  or  eve  of  St.  John’s  Day, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  it  was  the  custom, 
even  within  this  century,  for  country  people 
to  build  bonfires  and  dance  around  them,  with 
John’s-wort  encircling  their  brows,  invoking  a 
fruitful  year.  These  bonfires  were  founded  on 
the  declaration  that  the  Baptist  was  a burning 
and  shining  light.  The  ritualist  lights  his  can- 
dles, much  in  the  same  traditional  line,  to  de~ 
clare  Christ  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Formerly  on  St.  John's  Day  (June  24)  few 
houses  wrere  without  a sprig  of  John’s-wort 
over  their  doors.  The  custom  survives  in 
many  villages  of  France  and  Germany.  In 
Lorraine  the  peasant  refuses  to  cut  his  grass 
before  that  day,  whatever  be  the  weather.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  in  the  Levant,  notwith- 
standing many  sad  experiences  to  the  contra- 
ry, the  peasantry  maintain  the  belief  that  any 
plague  that  iB  raging  must  disappear  on  the 
24th  of  June. 

But  these  galaxies-  of  the  sod  not  only  record 
religious  legends,  as  the  constellations  over 
them  preserve  classic  mythologies ; their  pop- 
ular names  in  many  cases  trace  the  natural 
poetry  of  the  human  mind  and  its  earliest 
gropings  after  scientific  description.  Such  are 
the  heart's -ease,  pansy  (pens& ),  daisy  {day's 
eye ),  shepherd's- warning,  forget-me-not,  Ve- 
nus’s looking-glass,  traveler’s -joy,  lad’s -love, 
virgin's  - bower,  way  - bread,  wayfaring  - tree, 
shepherd’s- needle,  maiden- hair,  wake- robin, 
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dandelion  ( dent  de  lean ),  pheasant  s-eye  (which 
the  French  call  goutte  de  sang , in  remembrance 
of  the  fable  that  it  sprang  from  a drop  of  the 
blood  of  Adonis),  queen-of-the-meadow,  hon- 
esty (l unaria  or  moon-wort),  celandine  (i.  e., 
chtladoniutn,  a dame  preserving  a belief,  old  as 
Pliny,  that  the  swallows  use  it  to  restore  their 
sight),  little-thrift  or  lady’s-cushion,  ox-eye, 
cuckoo-cup.  This  last  is  also  called  here,  as 
in  America,  butter-cup,  on  account  of  an  old 
theory  that  the  cows  derive  from  it  that  which 
makes  the  butter  yellow.  An  old  writer — 
Gerarde — says  it  is  called  cuckoo-cup  because 
“it  flowres  when  the  cuckowe  doth  begin  to 
sing  her  pleasant  notes  without  stammering;” 
but  it  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  old  theory 
that  its  cup  holds  a liquid  which  the  cuckoo 
drinks.  Hence  it  is  also  called  the  cuckoo- 
pint.  It  iB  the  same  as  Shakspeare’s  cuckoo- 
buds  which  “paint  the  meadows  with  delight.” 
Spread  out,  too,  oyer  these  meadows  is  the  “la- 
dy’s-smock,  all  silver-white,”  so  easily  mistaken 
at  a little  distance  for  the  whitest  linen  laid  out  , 
for  drying  that  one  perceives  that  not  even  I 


Shakspeare’s  line  is  so  perfect  as  the  human 
eye’s  description  of  its  virginal  purity  pre- 
served in  the  name,  Our  Lady’s  smock. 

In  England  Nature  so  completely  defines  the 
seasons  and  the  hours  by  the  budding  and  with- 
ering, the  opening  and  closing  of  the  flowers  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  floral  dial  existed  in  the 
verse  of  Marvell  long  before  Linnaeus  contrived 
it  with  his  forty-six  flowers  at  Ups&l.  And  as 
the  water-lilies,  which  illuminate  these  Hamp- 
shire streams  as  bountifully  as  they  do  those  of 
Massachusetts,  warn  me  by  their  folding  that 
my  last  day  at  Lyinington  has  closed,  I end  my 
Saunbei*  with  the  incomparable  lines  from  old 
Andrew’s  “Garden,”  which  the  gentle  mystic 
of  Concord  — Alcott — has  made  a household 
word  in  New  England : 

MHow  well  the  skillfal  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new ! 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a fragrant  Zodiac  run. 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers?" 


{.Entered  according'  to  Act  of  Congress , in  the  year  1869,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  m the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

• 

THAT  to-morrow,  of  which  Josephine  Scan- 
lan  spoke  so  calmly,  turned  out  to  be  the 
crisis  of  her  life. 

To  make  up  her  mind  to  this  visit  to  the  Rec- 
tory cost  some  pain.  It  was  like  assuming  her 
husband’s  duty  ; doing  for  him  what  he  was  too 
weak  to  do  for  himself ; and,  though  many  a 
woman  is  compelled  to  do  this,  still  it  is  only  a 
mean  sort  of  woman  who  enjoys  the  doing  of  it, 
or  likes  being  made  perforce  a heroine  because 
her  husband  is  a coward. 

Ay,  that  was  the  key-note  of  Edward  Scan- 
lan’s  nature.  He  was  a moral  coward.  Phys- 
ically, perhaps,  he  had  the  bravery  of  most  Irish- 
men ; would  have  faced  the  cannon’s  mouth ; 
indeed,  it  was  always  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  a soldier  instead  of  a clergyman. 
But  to  say  No  to  an  evil  or  unworthy  request ; 
to  enter  an  elegant  drawing-room  in  a shabby 
coat ; in  short,  to  do  any  thing  awkward,  un- 
pleasant, or  painful,  was  to  him  quite  impos- 
sible— as  impossible  as  it  would  have  been  to 
bis  wife  to  go  away  and  leave  it  undone. 

She  knew  this  well ; it  had  been  forced  upon 
her  through  years  of  bitter  experiencer  and, 
therefore,  she  nerved  herself  to  undergo  her 
double  humiliation:  that  of  asking  a favor 
which  might  not  be  granted,  and  of  reading 
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in  the  rector’s  shrewd  eyes,  though  he  might 
be  too  courteous  to  say  it,  the  knowledge  that 
her  husband,  and  not  she,  was  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  come  and  asked  it.  She  knew, 
too,  that  all  sorts  of  common-sense  questions 
might  be  put  to  her.  Why  could  they  not  make 
ends  meet  ? — other  people  did  who  were  no  bet- 
ter off  than  they,  and  had  as  many  children. 
Perhaps,  too,  even  Mr.  Oldham  would  side  with 
the  opinions  of  the  other  two  men — Mr.  Scanlan 
and  Mr.  Summerhayes — against  her — only  a 
woman ! and  recommend  that  they  should  try 
to  better  themselves  by  seeking  their  fortune  in 
London. 

Seeking  one’s  fortune ! A bright,  bold,  happy 
thing  to  do— for  a young  woman  with  her  young 
husband,  in  whom  she  has  full  faith,  and  for 
whom  she  is  ready  to  give  up  every  thing  and 
follow  him  cheerfully,  in  weal  or  woe,  through- 
out the  world.  Ten  years  ago  Josephine  Scan- 
lan would  have  done  it  gladly  with  the  Edward 
Scanlan  whom  she  then  believed  in — Now? 

She  could  not  do  it ; she  dared  not.  With 
those  six  little  ones  intrusted  to  her  charge; 
sent  to  her  by  God  Himself,  to  be  her  crown  of 
comfort,  to  keep  her  heart  warmr  and  open  a 
dim  vista  of  joy  in  the  heavy  future,  which 
otherwise  might  have  closed  blankly  upon  her 
like  the  dead  wall  of  a cave — no,  it  was  impos- 
sible. 
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The  thought  of  them,  and  this  only  alterna- 
tive of  saving  them  from  what  she  felt  would 
be  utter  ruin,  beat  down  the  cruel  feeling  of 
shame  which  came  upon  her  whenever  she  con- 
sidered how  she  should  speak  to  Mr.  Oldham — 
into  what  words  she  should  put  the  blunt  re- 
quest, “Give  me  some  more  money?”  For 
she  knew  that,  in  degree,  her  husband  was 
right ; the  rector  was  rather  hard  in  the  mat- 
ter of  money.  That  is,  where  he  did  give,  he 
gave  liberally  enough ; but  he  disliked  being 
encroached  upon,  or  applied  to  unnecessarily ; 
and  he  was  so  exceedingly  accurate  himself  in 
all  hi9  pecuniary  affairs  that  he  had  a great  con- 
tempt for  inaccuracy  in  others.  He  had,  too, 
on  occasion,  the  power  of  making  people  a little 
afraid  of  him ; and,  brave  woman  as  she  was, 
I think  Mrs.  Scanlan  must  have  been  slightly 
afraid  too — conscious  of  that  sensation  which 
children  call  “their  courage  slipping  down  to 
the  heels  of  their  shoes” — as  she  sat,  lacing  her 
poor,  half-worn,  nay,  shabby  boots,  on  her  deli- 
cate feet,  the  morning  she  had  to  walk  down  to 
the  Rectory. 

It  was  a burning  hot  morning  in  the  middle 
of  June.  I can  picture  her,  for  I know  exactly 
how  she  was  dressed.  She  had  on  her  usual 
print  gown,  with  a tippet  of  nankeen,  and  a 
gipsy  hat,  such  as  was  then  the  fashion,  of 
coarse  black  and  white  straw.  She  used  to 
plait  this  straw  herself,  and  make  it  into  hats 
for  her  own  use  and  for  the  children — large, 
shady,  and  comfortable,  tied  across  the  crown 
and  under  the  chin  with  green  ribbon.  Her  cos- 
tume was,  perhaps,  not  quite  matronly  enough, 
but  it  suited  her  circumstances ; the  lilac  print 
gown  washed  forever ; the  hat  was  much  more 
convenient  than  the  gigantic  bonnets,  heavy 
with  feathers  and  flowers,  which  were  then  in 
vogue — and  much  more  economical  besides. 
With  her  stately  gait  and  still  slender,  girlish 
figure,  upon  which  almost  any  thing  looked  well, 
I have  little  doubt,  though  the  Ditchley  ladies 
who  met  her  that  day  might  have  set  her  down 
as  dressed  rather  oddly  and  un fashionably,  there 
was  something  about  Mrs.  Scanlan's  appearance 
which  marked  her  unmistakably  as  “the  gen- 
tlewoman.” 

She  walked  quickly  across  the  common,  and 
through  the  town,  for  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
some  ugly  thoughts  which  oppressed  her ; and, 
besides,  whenever  a difficulty  had  to  be  met  it 
was  her  nature  to  meet  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
“If  I had  to  be  hanged,”  she  would  say,  “I 
would  rather  be  hanged  at  once.  Reprieves 
are  intolerable.” 

It  was  not  often  she  quitted  her  own  house 
for  other  people's  now.  For  months  she  had 
not  been  inside  the  pretty  Rectory,  and  the 
sight  of  it  in  nil  its  summer  beauty  aroused  old 
remembrances  and  vain  desires.  Desires  not 
for  herself,  but  for  those  belonging  to  her.  Had 
she  been  alone  she  almost  thought  she  would 
have  lived  on  forever  at  Wren’s  Nest,  dilapidated 
and  dreary  though  it  was  growing.  But — her 
children.  It  was  now  most  difficult  to  stow 


them  all  away  within  those  narrow  walls ; and, 
as  for  making  them  really  comfortable  there, 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  at  all. 

She  counted  them  over,  her  pretty  flock: 
manly  Cdsar,  delicate  Adrienne,  Louis,  who 
bade  fair  to  be  the  cleverest  of  the  tribe,  Ga- 
brielle,  growing  up  with  ail  the  health  and 
beauty  that  her  elder  sister  lacked,  Martin  and 
Catherine,  baby  nonentities  still,  but  fast  turn- 
ing into  individualities,  like  the  rest,  for  the 
mother's  character  bad  impressed  itself  upon 
every  one  of  her  children.  They  were  not 
commonplace  at  all,  but  had  each  strong  wills 
and  decided  tastes.  Poor  little  souls!  How 
hard  it  would  be  to  repress  their  dawning  tal- 
ents and  aspirations,  to  bring  them  up  little 
better  than  laborers'  children,  for  so  it  must 
be — how  could  it  be  different?  She  did  not 
know  where  even  food  and  clothing  were  to 
come  from,  to  say  nothing  of  education.  Oh, 
if  she  only  had  a little  money!  merely  the 
crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table — the  merest 
tithe  of  that  wealth  which  Mr.  Oldham  spent 
so  carelessly  upon  his  garden,  his  conservato- 
ries, his  beautiful  and  tasteful  house. 

She  began  to  think  that  after  all  her  husband 
was  right  in  his  complaints  against  fate ; that 
blessings  were  very  unfairly  divided,  especially 
money ; and  that  it  was  hard  this  childless  old 
bachelor  should  have  so  much,  and  she  and  her 
poor  young  tribe  so  little.  Did  the  good  God 
look  with  equal  eyes  on  all  ? Did  He  see  how 
she  suffered?  Was  it  any  use  to  call  upon 
Him,  and  ask  Him  to  help  her?  Not  in  one 
of  those  voluminous  and  voluble  prayers  which 
her  husband  poured  out  night  and  morning,  to 
the  phraseology  of  which  she  had  grown  so  ac- 
customed that  now  it  all  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other.  She  either  never  listened  at 
all,  or  listened  with  a slight  curl  of  the  lip,  in- 
credulous both  as  to  the  prayer  itself,  and,  God 
help  her,  to  the  Hearer  of  it  also. 

Blameworthy  she  might  be  — ay,  she  was. 
She  ought  to  have  been  Christian  enough  to 
judge  between  the  sham  and  the  reality;  wise 
enough  to  know  that  all  the  musty  human  cur- 
tains hung  between  may  darken  the  souls  day- 
light, but  can  never  blot  out  the  existence  of 
the  sun,  the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who 
shines  forever  above  and  upon  us  all.  But  she 
was  also  deeply  to  be  pitied ; for  the  man  who 
made  this  woman  half  an  unbeliever  stood  to 
her  in  the  closest  relation  that  one  human  be- 
ing can  stand  to  another,  the  ruler  of  her  life, 
the  centre  of  her  world,  her  priest,  her  lord,  her 
husband. 

Usually  she  was  too  busy,  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  from  minute  to  minute,  for  these  ill  thoughts 
to  come ; thoughts  which,  beginning  in  lack  of 
faith  in  man,  ended  in  lack  of  faith  toward  God  ; 
but  to-day,  in  her  long,  lonely,  fatiguing  walk, 
the  devil  had  had  full  opportunity  to  attack  her. 
She  felt  his  cruel  black  wings  flapping  behind 
her  at  every  step  she  took,  and  she  flung  the 
Rectory  gate  after  her  with  a clang,  hoping  in 
that  pleasant,  peaceful  garden  to  shut  him  out. 
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he  were  not  asleep  but  dead — struck  her  with 
forcible  contrast,  and  reproached  her  uncon- 
sciously for  all  she  had  been  thinking  of  so  bit- 
terly. 

She  had  no  time  to  think  more ; for  Mr.  Old- 
ham woke,  and  apologized,  in  some  confusion, 
for  being  so  discovered. 

4 4 But  I really  do  not  believe  I was  asleep, 
Madame ; I was  only  meditating.  At  my  age 
one  has  plenty  of  time  for  meditation.  You,  I 
suppose,  have  very  little  ?” 

“ None  at  all.”  And  the  idea  of  her  sitting 
down,  only  for  ten  minutes,  idle,  with  a book 
in  her  band,  quite  amused  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

The  old  man  seemed  much  pleased  to  see 
her;  brought  her  an  arm-chair  as  comfortable 
as  his  own,  and  thanked  her  warmly  for  taking 
such  a long,  hot  walk  just  to  pay  him  a neigh- 
borly visit. 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you;  very  kind  indeed, 
and  you  are  most  welcome  too.  I am  so  much 
alone.” 

His  courteous  gratitude  smote  her  conscience 
painfully.  Coloring,  almost  with  shame,  she 
said  at  once,  blurting  it  out  in  a confused  way, 
very  unlike  her  ordinary  sweet  and  stately  man- 
ner— 

“ You  must  not  thank  me  too  much,  Mr.  Old- 
ham, or  I shall  feel  quite  a hypocrite.  I am 
afraid  my  visit  to-day  was  not  at  all  disinter- 
ested, in  the  sense  yon  put  it.  I had  some- 
thing which  I particularly  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about. M 

44 1 shall  be  most  happy,”  returned  the  ree- 


bat  he  would  come  in.  He  seemed  to  jeer  at 
her  from  tinder  the  faded  laburnums,  and  be- 
hind the  syringa  bushes  — those  mock -orange 
blossoms,  with  their  faint,  sickly  smell,  sweet  at 
first,  but  afterward  growing  painful  to  the  sense. 
They  reminded  her  of  many  marriages,  which 
begin  so  bright  at  first,  and  end — God  knows 
how  I Marriages  in  which  nobody  is  particu- 
larly to  blame,  and  of  which  ttys  only  thing  to 
be  said  is,  that  they  were  altogether  a mistake 
—a  sad  mistake. 

“ But  nobody  knows  it^  and  nobody  ought  to 
know,”  said  to  herself  this  thirteen-years’  wife 
— apropos  of  nothing  external — as  she  walked 
on  in  her  rare  solitude,  thinking  she  would  give 
herself,  and  the  devil,  no  more  opportunities  of 
the  same  sort  again;  and  forcibly  taming  her 
mind  away  from  other  things  to  the  special  thing 
she  had  that  morning  to  do. 

She  found  Mr.  Oldham,  not  in  his  stndy,  as 
6hc  expected,  but  sitting  in  his  veranda.  The 
day  was  so  hot  and  his  book  so  uninteresting 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  arm-chair.  As 
she  came  suddenly  upon  him  thus  he  looked  so 
withered  and  wasted,  such  a forlorn  specimen 
of  a solitary  old  bachelor,  with  not  a creattire 
to  look  after  him,  not  a soul  to  care  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead,  that  the  wife  and  mother 
who  a moment  before  had  been  bitterly  envy- 
ing him  now  felt  a 


sensation  of  pity.  Her  own 
full,  bright  home,  alive  with  little  voices,  and 
this  lonely  house  and  silent  garden,  where  the 
bees  and  the  birds  went  on  with  their  humming 
and  singing,  ns  heedless  of  the  old  man  as  if 
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tor ; and  then  noticing  how  far  from  happy  his 
visitor  still  looked,  he  added,  “ My  dear  lady, 
make  yourself  quite  at  ease.  I like  your  plain 
speaking,  even  though  it  does  take  down  an 
old  roan's  vanity  a little.  How  could  I expect 
you,  a busy  mother  of  a family,  to  waste  your 
valuable  time  inquiring  after  the  health  of  a 
stupid  old  bachelor  like  roe  ?” 

“ Have  you  been  ill  ? I did  not  know.” 

‘‘Nobody  did,  except  Waters;  I hate  to  be 
gossiped  about,  as  you  are  aware.  I think, 
Mrs.  Scanlan,  you  and  I understand  one  an- 
other pretty  well  by  this  time  ?” 

“I  hope  so,”  she  said,  smiling;  and  taking 
the  hint  asked  no  more  questions  about  his  ill- 
ness. She  noticed  that  he  looked  a little  worn, 
and  his  hands  were  “shaky,”  but  he  was  as 
polite  and  kind  as  usual — rather  more  so,  in- 
deed. 

“ Come,  then,  we  will  sit  and  talk  here,  and 
afterward  we  will  go  and  look  at  my  roses.  I 
have  the  finest  Banksia  you  ever  saw,  just  com- 
ing into  flower.”  • 

Banksia  roses ! and  the  bitter  business  that 
she  had  to  speak  about ! It  was  a hard  con- 
trast for  the  curate’s  wife ; but  she  made  a vio- 
lent effort,  and  began.  Once  begun  it  was  less 
difficult  to  get  through  with ; the  rector  help- 
ing her  by  his  perfect  yet  courteous  silence; 
never  interrupting  her  by  word  or  look  till  she 
had  got  to  the  end  of  her  tale,  and  had  made, 
in  as  brief  language  as  she  could  put  it,  her 
humiliating  request.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  her — inquiringly,  as  it  seemed,  but 
satisfied ; looked  away  again — and  sat  drawing 
patterns  on  the  gravel-walk  with  his  stick. 

“ What  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Scanlan,  you  prob- 
ably think  I was  unacquainted  with,  but  I am 
not.  Your  husband  has  broached  the  matter 
to  me  several  times ; he  did  it  a week  ago,  and 
I gave  him  an  answer — a direct  refusal.” 

“ A direct  refusal ! And  he  never  told  me ! 
He  allowed  me  to  come  and  ask  you  again  1” 

For  a moment  Josephine's  indignation  had 
got  the  better  of  her  prudence. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Oldham,”  added 
she,  rising  at  once.  “I  perceive  I ought  not 
to  have  come  here  at  all.  But  Mr.  Scanlan 
said — ” 

She  stopped.  It  was  not  always  safe  to  re- 
peat what  Mr.  Scanlan  said,  without  some  con- 
firmatory or  secondary  evidence. 

“Mr.  Scanlan  probably  said  a great  many 
unnecessary  things,  as  a man  does  when  he  is 
annoyed — and  I fear  I annoyed  him  very  much 
that  day.  But  you  must  pardon  me,  Madame. 
Your  husband  is  a young  man,  and  he  ought 
to  put  up  a little  with  an  old  man  like  me.  So 
ought  you.  My  dear  lady,  will  you  not  sit  down 
again,  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  quietly  over  ?” 

She  obeyed,  though  it  went  against  her  grain 
sorely.  But  the  rector  was,  as  he  said,  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  and  her 
children.  She  believed  him  to  be  really  her 
friend — in  fact,  the  only  friend  she  had.  Since 
forlorn  wives,  whom  the  world  snpposes  well 


protected,  are,  consequently,  the  most  friend- 
less women  alive.  Their  one  stay  failing  them, 
they  can  have  no  substitute ; they  must  acquire 
strength  enough  to  stand  alone — or  drop. 

“ Mr.  Scanlan  told  me,  of  course,  of  the  al- 
ternative— the  fatal  alternative,  for  me”  (here 
it  w'as  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  Mr.  Old- 
ham meant  truth  .or  satire) — “ that  if  his  income 
were  not  increased  he  would  have  to  go  at  once 
to  reside  in  London.  It  seems  he  has  admira- 
ble prospects  there  ?”  • 

This  last  sentence,  which,  though  stated  as 
a fact,  sounded  more  like  a query,  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Scanlan  with  a dead  silence.  In  truth, 
she  was  bo  surprised  at  finding  all  these  things, 
upon  which  her  husband  had  bound  her  to  se- 
crecy, made  patent  by  him  to  the  very  last  per- 
son she  expected  he  would  have  told  them  to, 
that  she  could  not  find  a word  to  say. 

“Or  else,”  pursued  Mr.  Oldham,  “he  thinks 
he  has  great  prospects — which,  in  a person  of 
my  friend  Scanlan’s  enthusiastic  temperament, 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  But  in  such  import- 
ant matters  I always  prefer  having  the  lady’s 
opinion  likewise.  What  do  you  say?  Is  it 
your  wish  to  leave  Ditchley  ?” 

“No.  Decidedly  no.” 

The  old  man  looked  pleased.  “I  am  glad 
of  that.  I should  be  sorry,  Madame,  that  after 
all  these  years  you  liked  us  so  little  that  you 
were  glad  to  run  away.  And,  besides,  I can 
not  feel  that  there  are  such  vital  objections  to 
Ditchley.  It  is  a pretty  neighborhood,  with 
good  society,  a healthy  place  for  children,  and 
all  that.  Why  should  you  go  to  London  ?” 

“My  husband  wishes  it.” 

“ Yes,  I remember  he  said  he  would  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  there  ; would  attract  large  con- 
gregations ; get  into  the  aristocratic  evangelical 
set,  and  so  on.  He  might ; he  is  a clever  man, 
and  a most — ghera! — most  popular  preacher. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  not.  As  I told 
him,  it  is  just  a chance ; and  if  the  chance  fails, 
where  is  he  ? Also,  where  are  you  and  the 
children  ?” 

Mr.  Oldham  spoke  in  such  a practical,  kind- 
ly, common-sense  way,  having  evidently  taken 
in  the  position  and  thought  it  over,  in  a way 
that  people  seldom  tronble  themselves  to  think 
over  their  friends’  affairs,  that  Mrs.  Scanlan 
was  a little  relieved.  He  had  not  been  offend- 
ed, evidently,  whatever  unpleasant  talk  had 
passed  between  him  and  her  husband.  She  felt 
extremely  grateful  to  the  old  man,  and  expressed 
her  gratitude  warmly. 

“No,  no.  You  have  nothing  to  thank  roe 
for ; it  is  quite  the  other  way.  And  I looked 
forward  to  having  the  pleasure  of  your  society, 
and  my  friend  Scanlan’s,  for  some  years — in 
fact,  till  my  years  are  done.  It  would  be  a 
great  regret  to  me  if  you  had  to  leave  Ditchley.” 

“And  to  me  also.  In  which,”  added  she, 
recollecting  herself,  “I  am  sure  my  husband 
would  join.  He  would  hesitate  very  much  at 
giving  up  his  cnracy.  But  necessity  has  no 
law.”  For  it  seemed  as  if  the  object  of  her 
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▼bit  were  slipping  away,  so  she  forcibly  brought 
herself  back  to  the  point.  “ It  all  comes  to  this, 
Mr.  Oldham  : wc  can  not  live  upon  the  income 
we  have  from  you,  and  we  have  no  other — not 
a half-penny  but  what  you  give  us.” 

“ Indeed  ? I feared  so,  but  I never  was  quite 
sure  of  it.  You  must  have  a sore  pull  some- 
times. Poor  lady !” 

He  just  touched  her  hand,  with  which  she 
had  grasped  the  arm  of  his  chair.  What  a thin 
hand  it  was ! and  marked  with  traces  of  toil, 
not  usually  seen  on  a lady's  hand.  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan  drew  it  away  at  once. 

“I  do  not  complain,”  she  said,  rather  proud- 
ly. 44  I shall  make  ends  meet,  if  I can,  but  just 
this  year  I have  been  unable  to  do  it,  and  I feel 
quite  miserable.  Do  you  know  we  actually  owe 
fifteen  pounds!” 

44 Fifteen  pounds — what  an  alarming  sum!” 
said  the  rector,  smiling. 

44  Not  to  you,  perhaps ; but  tome  it  is  alarm- 
ing. It  makes  me  shrink  from  going  through 
Ditchley  High  Street.  I think  all  men’s  eyes 
must  be  upon  me.  ‘There  is  the  clergyman’s 
wife ; she  owes  money,  and  she  can’t  pay,  or 
won’t  pay;*  for  how  do  they  know  which  it  is? 
Oh!  Mr.  Oldham,  you  may  think  lightly  of  it, 
but  to  me  it  is  dreadful — intolerable !” 

She  spoke  earnestly ; almost  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  It  was  so  long  since  her  heart  had 
been  opened  to  any  body,  that  once  beginning 
to  speak  «he  could  not  stop  herself. 

“You  see,  I never  was  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  My  father — ah  I if  you  had  known  my 
father!  He  would  have  gone  hungry — many 
a time  we  have  both  gone  hungry — but  to  go 
into  debt ! we  would  have  shuddered  at  such  a 
thing.  Yes,  you  should  have  known  my  fa- 
ther,” she  repeated,  and  her  tears  began  to 
start. 

44 1 have  never  named  the  circumstance  to 
you,  Madame,  because  it  was  not  necessary,” 
said  Mr.  Oldham,  gently ; 44  but  once  in  Paris, 
at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  his  sister, 
whom  I had  met  before  and  much  admired,  I 
had  the  honor  of  seeing,  for  five  minutes  only, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Bougainville.” 

Greatly  astonished,  but  still  unwilling  to  put 
questions  which  Mr.  Oldham  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  answering — indeed  he  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly to  dislike  the  subject — Mrs.  Sc&nbm 
sat  silent ; and  the  next  moment  the  butler  ap- 
peared, announcing  lunch. 

44  You  will  allow  me?”  said  the  rector,  offer- 
ing her  his  arm.  “After  luncheon  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  our  little  busi- 
ness over.” 

The  curate’s  wife  roused  herself  to  necessary 
courtesy,  and  her  courage,  which  had  been  slow- 
ly ebbing  away,  faintly  revived.  During  the 
meal  she  and  Mr.  Oldham  conversed  together 
in  their  usual  pleasant  way ; on  his  favorite  hob- 
bies, his  garden  and  so  on  ; nay,  he  paid  her  ev- 
etr  attention  that  he  could  think  of ; even  send- 
ing for  a bottle  of  his  most  precious  Burgundy, 
in  celebration,  he  said,  of  the  rare  honor  of  hav- 


ing her  for  his  guest.  His  kindness  comforted 
her  even  more  than  his  wine. 

Besides — alas  for  poor  mortality! — to  her, 
faint  from  her  hot  walk,  this  plentiful  meal, 
more  luxurious  than  any  dinner  she  had  hod 
for  months ; and  the  peaceful  eating  of  it,  sur- 
rounded by  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  wealthy 
ease,  affected  her  with  a sensation  of  unaccus- 
tomed pleasantness.  She  had  never  cared  for 
luxuries  when  she  had  them ; but  now,  in  her 
long  lack  of  them,  they  seemed  to  have  acquired 
an  adventitious  value.  She  almost  wished  she 
had  a beggar’s  wallet,  and  a beggar’s  cool  ef- 
frontery, that  she  might  take  a portion  of  the 
delicately-cooked  dinner  home  to  her  children, 
especially  her  sickly  Adrienne ; and  she  gazed 
round  the  large,  cool,  airy  dining-room  with  an 
unconscious  sigh. 

44  You  seem  to  admire  this  room,”  said  Mr. 
Oldham,  smiling. 

44  Yes,  I always  did,  you  know.  The  Rectory 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  prettiest  house  in  Ditchley. 
And  I have  a weakness  for  all  pretty  things.” 

44  So  have  I.  And  sometimes  I think  I might 
indulge  it  even  more  than  I do — in  collecting 
pictures,  for  instance.  But  where  would  be  the 
good  of  this — to  an  old  bachelor  like  me,  who 
can  not,  at  best,  enjoy  them  long  ? and  at  my 
death  they  would  be  all  dispersed.  No,  no ; I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  old  plain 
ways,  and  leave  extravagance  for  those  that  will 
come  after  me.” 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Oldham  had  ever 
openly  reverted  to  his  heir  or  heirs.  Of  course 
they  existed  : rich  men  have  always  a tribe  of 
seventeenth  cousins  and  so  on,  eager  to  drop 
in  for  what  may  be  left  them ; but  none  such 
had  ever  appeared  at  Ditchley.  The  town  and 
neighborhood  seemed  as  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject as  Mrs.  Sc&nlan ; in  fact,  the  general  opin- 
ion was  that  Mr.  Oldham  meant  to  leave  all  his 
money  to  some  charitable  institution.  He  was, 
she  knew,  the  last  of  his  family — a sad  thing  in 
itself,  and  not  a pleasant  topic  to  speak  upon 
with  him ; so  she  tried  to  turn  the  current  of 
conversation  by  some  commonplace  remark, 
hoping  that  44  those  which  came  after  him” 
would  long  be  kept  out  of  their  inheritance. 

“Thank  you.  However,  when  they  do  come 
into  it  they  will  find  it  safe  and  sure.  I take 
a good  while  to  make  up  my  mind,  but  having 
once  made  it  up  I rarely  change  it.  My  heirs 
may  coant  securely  upon  their  property.” 

It  was  an  odd  remark,  and  Josephine  was  puz- 
zled how  to  reply  to  it.  Of  course,  it  showed 
Mr.  Oldham’s  friendly  spirit  toward  herself  and 
her  interest  in  his  affairs  thuB  to  speak  of  them 
to  her ; but  her  own  business  was  too  near  her 
heart,  and  she  was  pardonably  indifferent  as  to 
who  might  or  might  not  inherit  Mr.  Oldham’s 
money.  The  humble  fortunes  of  herself  and  her 
family  were  of  much  more  importance  to  her 
just  then.  Still,  she  would  not  force  the  con- 
versation ; -but  she  waited  with  nervous  impa- 
tience for  her  host  to  quit  the  dining-room  and 
lead  the  way  into  his  study. 
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He  did  so  at  length ; though  even  when  there 
he  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  and  pointed  to 
her  to  take  another,  without  testifying  any  im- 
mediate intention  of  beginning  the  subject  which 
lay  so  close  to  her  heart. 

44  Do  you  ever  think  of  dying,  Mrs,  Scanlan  ?” 

It  was  an  odd  question,  odd  even  to  ludicrous- 
ness ; but  she  restrained  her  inclination  to  see  it 
in  that  light,  and  said,  gravely : 

44  In  a religious  point  of  view,  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Oldham  ?” 

44  No ; a worldly  one.  Do  you  consider  your- 
self likely  to  have  a long  life  ?” 

44  My  family  were  all  long-lived,  and  I am 
myself,  so  far  as  I know,  a very  healthy  per- 
son. Yes ; I hope  I shall  live  to  see  all  my 
children  grown  up.  God  grant  it !” 

She  slightly  sighed.  For,  when  in  her  last 
crisis  of  motherhood  she  had  a nearer  risk  of 
her  life  than  ordinary,  it  had  struck  her — what 
if  she  were  to  die,  leaving  those  poor  little  ones 
of  hers  with  no  shelter,  no  protection  against 
the  hard  world,  except  their  father  ? And  since 
that  time  she  had  taken  especial  care  of  her 
own  health,  and  striven  hard  against  a weary 
longing  for  rest  that  sometimes  came  over  her, 
praying  that  she  might  be  forgiven  for  it,  and 
not  allowed  to  die  until  she  was  quite  an  old 
woman,  or  until  her  children  needed  her  no 
more. 

44  My  life  is  in  God’s  hands,”  she  resumed, 
44but,  humanly  speaking,  I see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  a long  one.  I trust  it  will  be, 
for  my  children’s  sake  and  my  husband’s.” 

44 Your  husband  is  less  strong  than  you;  at 
least  he  always  tells  me  so.  When  he  gets 
into  a melancholy  mood  he  says  he  shall  never 
live  to  be  my  age.  ” 

44 1 think  he  will,  though,”  replied  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan, cheerfully,  “especially  if  he  has  no  very 
hard  work,  and  resides  always  in  the  country. 
Which  is  one  of  my  strong  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing to  remove  to  London.” 

44  Stay ; we  will  enter  upon  that  matter  pres- 
ently. Just  now  I wish  to  speak  to  you  about 
— what  I did  not  at  first  mean  to  tell  you,  but 
have  decided  that  it  is  better  I should — some 
private  affairs  of  my  own.  A secret,  in  short. 
I know  that  you  can  keep  a secret.  ” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  bent  her  head  assentingly,  won- 
dering what  on  earth  was  coming  next.  Surely, 
she  thought,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  old  man 
is  going  to  be  married ! He  was  seventy-five  at 
least ; yet  such  things  do  happen,  even  to  sep- 
tuagenarians. But  his  next  sentence  removed 
this  doubt. 

44  It  is  a secret  that  you  will  have  to  keep  for 
some  time — possibly  several  yean.  And  you 
must  keep  it  implicitly  and  entirely.  You  must 
not  even  tell  it  to  your  husband.” 

“Not  tell  my  husband!”  cried  Josephine, 
drawing  back.  “Then,  I think,  Mr.  Oldham, 
you  had  better  not  confide  it  to  me  at  all.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult — not  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong — for 
any  wife  to  keep  a secret  from  her  husband.” 


44  May  be ; I have  never  bad  the  advantage 
of  being  married,  and  am  certainly  not  likely 
now  to  risk  the  experiment.  But  still,  in  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Waters  you  did  not  tell  your 
husband.” 

44  That  was  different,”  said  she,  hesitating. 

44  Nevertheless,  here  the  case  stands.  Either 
you  must  promise  not  to  communicate  this  fact 
to  your  husband,  or  I can  not  confide  it  to  you. 

And  it  is  important — indeed,  of  the  most  vital 
importance — that  you  should  know  it.” 

The  rector  spoke  decidedly,  with  that  decis- 
ion which,  whenever  he  chose  to  exercise  it, 
she  was  aware  was  inflexible.  He  did  not  care 
to  fight  about  small  things,  but  in  great  ones, 
when  his  mind  was  made  up,  you  might  as'weli 
attempt  to  move  a mountain  as  Mr.  Oldham. 

“It  is  a secret,”  continued  he,  “which  is 
exclusively  mine ; which  would  do  Scanlan  no 
good  to  learn,  and  might  do  him  considerable 
harm.  The  greatest  kindness  I can  show  him, 

I honestly  believe,  is  to  keep  it  from  him.” 

44  Then  why  tell  it  to  me  ?” 

44  Because  you  are  another  sort  of  a person. 

It  could  not  possibly  harm  you,  and  might  be 
useful  to  you  in  some  degree — you  and  the  chil- 
dren. I advise  you  to  hear  it,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.” 

44 1 hate  mysteries,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  un- 
easily, and  turning  over  in  her  mind  what  this 
secret  of  the  rector’s  could  possibly  be.  Was 
it  any  difficulty  between  him  and  his  bishop,  in 
which  Mr.  Scanlan  was  also  concerned?  Or 
was  it — this  suggestion  occurred  to  her  as  most 
probable — something  relating  to  Mr.  Scanlan’s 
future  ; perhaps  his  chance  of  the  next  present- 
ation to  the  living  of  Ditchley,  on  Mr.  Oldham’s 
decease?  The  rector’s  next  words  confirmed 
her  in  this  idea. 

44 1 hate  mysteries,  too,  Madame,  unless  they 
are  quite  unavoidable,  as  this  is.  I ask  from 
you  a plain  Yes  or  No,  nor  can  I give  you  any 
more  information  to  influence  you  on  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  when  you  know  my  secret,  I 
believe,  I am  almost  sure,  that  you  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in  London.” 

The  temptation  was  sore.  44  Oh ! Mr.  Old- 
ham,” she  said,  piteously,  “why  do  you  try  me 
so  hard  ?” 

44 1 do  it  for  your  own  good.  Do  you  think 
I don’t  feel  for  you,  my  poor  girl?”  and  his 
tone  was  almost  paternal  in  its  kindness.  44  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  quite  inevita- 
ble. Either  you  must  accept  my  secret,  and 
keep  it  from  your  husband,  and  from  every  hu- 
man being  during  my  lifetime,  or  I shall  con- 
sider the  conditions  void ; and  all  things  shall 
be  as  if  they  had  never  been.” 

44 1 do  not  understand — ” 

44  There  is  no  necessity  that  you  should  un- 
derstand. Only,  will  you  trust  me?  Have  I 
not  always  been  a good  friend  to  you?  Can 
you  not  believe  that  I shall  remain  so  to  the 
last?  And  I give  you  my  honor — the  honor 
of  the  last  of  the  Oldhams” — added  he,  with  a 
sort  of  proud  pathos,  that  went  right  to  the 
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heart  of  this  mother  of  a rising  race,  “that 
what  I ask  of  you  will  never  trouble  you,  or 
grieve  you,  or  compromise  you  in  the  smallest 
degree.  It  is  my  secret.  I might  have  kept 
it  from  you  to  the  last,  only,”  with  an  air  of 
amused  benevolence,  “I  think  you  will  be  the 
better  for  hearing  it.  I think,  too,  that  Scan- 
lan  himself  would  urge  you  to  accept  my  con- 
ditions— if  he  knew.” 

44  Let  me  tell  him,”  pleaded  the  wife.  “ Let 
me  just  tell  my  husband  that  there  is  a secret ; 
which  he  must  allow  me  to  keep,  even  from 
himself,  for  the  present.” 

Mr.  Oldham  shook  his  head.  44  You  Quix- 
otic woman ! You  are  like  Charity,  that  4 be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.’  But  I 
know  better.  No,  no.  Don’t  mistake  me.  I 
like  Scanlan  very  much.  He  is  a clever  fellow ; 
a pleasant  fellow ; he  suits  me  as  a curate.  I 
never  wish  to  part  from  him.  Still,  my  dear 
lady,  you  do  not  require  me  to  tell  you  that — 
that — ” he  hesitated — 44  Mrs.  Scanlan  is  a very 
superior  person  to  her  husband.” 

Poor  Mr.  Oldham  1 in  his  ignorant  bachelor- 
hood he  had  not  a suspicion  of  the  effect  his 
compliment  would  produce. 

The  blood  rushed  violently  into  Josephine’s 
face;  she  drew  herself  up  with  a haughtiness 
which  he  had  never  before  seen. 

44 Sir! — Mr.  Oldham! — you  can  not  surely 
mean  what  you  are  saying.  Let  us  dismiss  this 
subject,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
matter  in  hand — the  matter  my  husband  sent 
me  to  discuss  with  you.  May  we  enter  upon 
it  at  once  ? for  I must  go  home  to  my  children.” 

Mr.  Oldham  regarded  her  a moment,  and 
then  held  out  his  hand  almost  hnmfily. 

“Pardon,  Madame.  I was  forgetting  my- 
self, and  speaking  to  you  as  if  you  were  my 
daughter.  You  almost  might  have  been.  I 
was  once  in  love  with  a lady  very  like  you.”  I 

There  was  a slight  twitch  in  the  withered 
face,  and  the  momentary  emotion  passed.  Who 
the 44  lady”  was,  Mrs.  Scanlan  did  not,  of  course, 
ask  him.  Years  afterward  she  had  reason  to 
think  it  might  have  been  her  aunt,  that  beau- 
tiful Mademoiselle  Josephine  de  Bougainville 
who  died  young,  soon  after  her  marriage,  which 
had  been  a marriage  de  convencmce;  but  the 
real  facts,  buried  far  back  in  long  forgotten 
yean,  Josephine  never  inquired  into  and  never 
learned. 

44  The  matter  in  hand,  as  you  termed  it,”  re- 
sumed Mr.  Oldham,  44  is  easily  settled.  I like 
you — I like  your  husband.  I wish  him  to  re- 
main my  curate  as  long  as  I live.  Therefore, 
tell  me  how  much  income  you  think  necessary 
for  your  comfort,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Give 
me  my  check-book  there,  state  your  sum,  and 
we  will  arrange  the  matter  at  once.  And  now, 
may  I tell  you  my  secret  ?” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  had  listened  in  wondering 
thankfulness,  too  great  for  words ; but  now 
she  recoiled.  Evidently  the  old  man  was  bent 
upon  his  pointy  and  upon  exacting  his  condi- 
tions to  the  letter.  Her  strait  was  veiy  hard. 


The  simple  dnty  of  a wife — to  hide  nothing 
from  her  husband ; to  hear  nothing  that  she  will 
require  to  hide — Josephine  never  doubted  for  a 
moment ; but  hers  was  an  exceptional  case. 

She  knew  well  enough,  and  was  convinced 
the  rector  knew,  that  Edward  Scanlan  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  be  trusted  with  a se- 
cret. At  least,  so  she  should  have  said  of  him 
had  he  been  any  other  man  than  her  husband ; 
and  did  his  being  her  husband  alter  the  facts 
of  the  case,  or  her  judgment  upon  it  ? We  may 
be  silent  concerning  the  weak  points  of  our 
nearest  and  dearest ; but  to  ignore  them,  to  be 
willfully  blind  to  them,  to  refuse  to  guard  against 
them,  is,  to  any  prudent  and  conscientiously- 
minded  person,  clearly  impossible. 

Could  it  be  that  in  refusing  the  rector’s  con- 
ditions, which  her  judgment  told  her  he,  who 
knew  her  husband’s  character  as  well  as  she 
did,  was  warranted  in  exacting,  she  was  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels  ? setting  np 
a sham  eidolon  of  wifely  duty,  and  sacrificing 
to  it  the  interests  of  her  whole  family,  including 
her  husband’s  ? 

44  Are  you  sure  it  will  never  harm  him — that 
he  will  never  blame  me  for  doing  this  ?” 

44 Scanlan  blame  you?— oh  no!  Quite  im- 
possible,” answered  the  rector,  with  a slight 
curl  of  the  lip.  44 1 assure  you,  you  may  quiet 
all  apprehensions  on  that  score.  He  will  con- 
sider it  the  best  thing  you  could  possibly  do  for 
him.” 

Yet  still  poor  Josephine  hesitated.  That 
clear  sense  of  the  right,  which  had  always 
burned  in  her  heart  with  a steady  flame,  seemed 
flickering  to  and  fro,  turned  and  twisted  by  side 
winds  of  expediency.  The  motto  of  the  De 
Bougainville  family,  44  Fais  ce  que  tu  doisy  ad - 
vierme  que  pourra rung  in  her  ears  with  a 
mocking  iteration.  In  her  girlhood  she  had 
obeyed  it  always — had  dared  every  thing,  doubt- 
ed nothing.  Could  wifehood  and  motherhood 
have  made  her  less  honorable,  less  brave  ? 

44  Come,”  said  Mr.  Oldham,  44  this  is  too  im- 
portant a matter  for  you  to  give,  or  me  to  take, 
a rash  answer.  There  is  a blank  check,  fill  it 
up  as  you  think  fair.  And  meantime  go  into 
the  garden  and  look  at  my  roses,  just  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.” 

With  gentle  force  he  led  her  to  the  French 
window  of  his  study,  handed  her  through,  and 
closed  it  behind  her,  shotting  her  out  alone  in 
the  sunshiny  garden. 

Therein  she  wandered  about  for  fully  the 
prescribed  time.  What  inward  struggle  she 
went  through,  who  can  know?  Whether  she 
was  able  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  was  doing 
right ; that  circumstances  justified  what,  in  most 
other  women’s  case,  would  actually  be  wrong, 
and  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  pronounce 
wrong,  who  can  tell  ? Or,  perhaps,  goaded  on  by 
the  necessities  of  her  hard  lot,  she  deliberately 
set  aside  the  question  of  whether  her  act  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  was  determined  to  do  it — 
for  her  children’s  sake.  If  any  thing  could  turn 
a woman  into  a thief,  a murderess,  a sinner  of 
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any  sort,  I think  it  would  be  for  the  love  of,  or 
the  terror  for,  her  children* 

t do  not  plead  for  Josephine  Scanlan.  I only 
pity  her.  And  I feel— ay,  I feel  it  even  with 
my  own  husband'*  honest  eyes  looking  into 
mine— that,  had  mv  lot  been  hers,  I should  have 
acred  exactly  the  same. 

She  came  back  to  Mr.  Oldham. 
li  Well,  my  dear  lady,  have  you  decided  ?M 
“ Yes.  You  may  tell  me  any  thing  you  like, 
and  so  bug  as  you  live  I will  keep  vour  secret 
faithfully.0 

**  As  yon  did  Mrs.  Waters’s  ?” 

“That  was  a different  matter;  but  T will 
keep  your  secret  too,  even  from  my  husband,* 
u Thank  you.”  And  Mr.  Oldham  shook  her 
hand  warmly.  44  You  shall  never  regret  the — 
the  sacrifice.” 

Bui  now  tlmt  lie  had  her  promise,  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  claim  it.  He  finished  writing 
out  the  check,  putting  in  a sum  a little  beyond 
that  which  she  bad  named,  and  then,  taking  up 
his  hot  and  stick,  composedly  accompanied  her 
round  the  garden,  pointing  out  his  favorite  flow- 
ers and  hi*  various  improvements, 

u That  Banksia  rose,  is  it  not  fine  ? I shall 


train  it  all  over  the  veranda.  Indeed,  I have 
thought  of  making  a proper  rosary,  or  rosari- 
um ; but  k would  he  expensive,  and  is  hardly 
worth  while,  since  the  Rectory  conics  into  other 
hands  at  my  death.  Oldham  Court,  however, 
will  be  the  property  of  my  successor — and  a 
very  fine  property  it  is — quite  unencumbered. 
My  heirs  might  run  through  it  in  no  time; 
however,  I shall  take  care  to  prevent  that.  My 
friend  and  executor,  Dr.  Waters,  and  my  law- 
yer. are  both  remarkably  acute,  firm,  and  hon- 
orable men.” 

4*Oh!  ye**,”  replied  poor  Josephine,  answer- 
ing at  random,  for  her  pntience  was  at  its  last 
gasp.  But  still  Mr.  Oldham  went  on  talking — 
she  scarcely  heard  what — about  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  important  secret;  and  not  until  the 
very  last  minute,  when  he  had  let  her  out  at  the 
gate  and  stood  leaning  against  it,  still  convers- 
ing with  her,  and  regarding  her  in  a tender, 
w istful  sort  of  way,  did  he  refer  to  what  he  hud 
to  tell. 

44 1 am  laying  on  you  a heavy  burden,  yon 
think,  Mrs.  Scanlan?  Perhaps  it  is  so.  But 
be  easy  ; you  may  not  have  to  hear  it  very  long. 
Only  during  my  lifetime.” 
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44  That  may  be,  I trust,  many  years.” 

44  And,  possibly,  not  one  year.  I had  a slight 
seizure  the  other  day,  which  made  me  arrange 
all  my  affairs.  But  do  not  speak  of  this.  It 
is  of  no  consequence.  Go  home  now,  and  mind, 
what  I have  to  tell  you  must  make  no  difference 
there ; every  thing  must  go  on  as  heretofore. 
Only  you  need  not  come  to  me  again,  looking 
the  picture  of  despair,  as  you  did  to-day.” 

44  Well,  I do  not  return  in  despair,  thanks  to 
yonr  kindness.  And  on  my  next  visit  I will 
take  care  to  put  on  my  best  looks,  and  bring  a 
child  or  two  with  me,  to  amuse  myself  and  you. 
Shall  I r 

44  Certainly.  Yours  are  charming  children, 
and — ” he  added,  becoming  suddenly  grave, 
44  do  not  torment  yourself  any  more  about  their 
future ; it  is  not  necessary.  This  is  my  secret 
— a very  simple  one.  Yesterday  I made  my 
will,  and  I left  you  my  heiress.  Not  a word. 
Adieu!” 

He  turned,  and  walked  quickly  back  into  his 
garden.  Mrs.  Scanlan  stood,  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  at  the  Rectory  gate;  and  then, 
there  being  nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do,  she 
also  turned  and  walked  home. 


' DRAW  YOUR  CONCLUSIONS. 

i. 

Mr.  BELAH  BUFFUM  was  thirty. five, 
portly,  of  a comfortable  fortune,  blue-eyed, 
in  excellent  health,  a bachelor,  argumentative  to 
the  last  degree,  and  a ci-devant  lawyer.  The 
third  year  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  left 
the  profession  in  disgust,  and  on  strictly  logical 
reasons.  The  judges  had  a ridiculous  fashion 
of  stopping  argument  by  something  called  a 
“sentence,”  just  at  the  moment  when  Belah  Buf- 
fum,  Esq.,  was  most  in  the  mood  of  pressing  the 
question  to  its  ultimate  bearings.  Just  as  his 
antagonism  was  developed  to  its  maturest  pitch, 
down  came  a crusher  on  all  legitimate  reason, 
mg,  or,  that  disregarded,  punishment  for  con. 
tempt  of  court.  So,  having  argued  several 
causes  clear  up  to  that  jumping-off  place,  that 
Montauk  Point  of  legal  logic,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— having  offered  before  the  whole  eight 
judges  to  submit  the  question  which  they  had 
decided  against  him  to  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  and  the  judges  and  public  sentiment 
being  both  perfectly  willing,  on  the  payment  of 
the  costs,  Mr.  Buffum  disdainfully  leaped  from 
the  Montauk  aforesaid,  and  made  his  final 
plunge  into  the  ocean  of  private  life.  It  may 
be  thought  that  I should  confuse  the  metaphor 
and  say  the  peaceful  lake  of  private  life.  But 
no ! to  Mr.  Buffum  the  domestic  circle  was  dear 
only  as  a maelstrom  of  seething  disputation,  and 
home,  sweet  home,  precious  as  a place  where 
some  one  to  argue  with  could  always  be  kept  at 
hand. 

In  spite  of  this  combatant  disposition,  his  nat- 
ural goodness  of  heart  w’as  such  that  Belah  Buf- 
fum  had  friends  by  the  dozens — always  ready  to 
oblige  him  by  taking  the  other  side  in  every 


| thing,  because  they  knew  he  loved  them  the 
| better  for  it — always  ready  to  pitch  into  him  on 
1 any  subject  whatever,  from  transcendental  the- 
I ology  to  the  new  breed  of  hens. 

I One  of  these  friends  had  been  a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Shearsworth,  who  one  day  hap- 
I pening  to  die,  prefaced  his  departure  by  hand- 
ing  him  his  will,  with  the  information  that  he 
I had  left  him — Buffum — executor  and  guardian 
of  his  only  child,  Adolphus,  who,  on  certain 
I conditions,  was  the  sole  legatee. 

! At  the  time  this  history  opens  .Adolphus 
Shearsworth  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  under  the  tutelage,  as  well  as  at  the  coun- 
try residence,  of  Mr.  Buffum  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months.  During  part  of  this  time  he 
had  had  a private  tutor,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
preparing  for  college.  But  the  tutor  being  a 
Scotchman  of  the  most  inveterately  marked 
Calvinistic  type,  as  a matter  of  course  made 
Mr.  Buffum  a fiery  Arminian ; so  that  after  a 
month  of  agony,  with  burning  ears  and  his 
wardrobe  in  a silk  pocket-handkerchief,  Mr. 
M‘Crackin  fled  from  what  he  entitled  44 joost  an 
eenjidel  hoose." 

After  the  departure  of  the  tutor  Mr.  Buffnm 
resolved  to  take  Master  Adolphus’s  education 
into  his  own  hands.  He  read  Virgil  with  his 
ward,  managing  to  pick  a quarrel  with  him  on 
the  construction  of  every  line.  Even  the  sub- 
ject of  algebraic  roots  and  geometric  angles,  by 
philosophers  hitherto  regarded  the  most  certain 
of  all  themes,  was  not  closed  to  discussion ; for, 
although  Mr.  Buffum  could  not  deny  that  the 
square  upon  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  he 
could  still  wage  battle  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a vastly  better  way  of  proving  it  than  the 
one  in  the  book. 

Now  this  to  Mr.  Buffnm  was  a mighty  pleas- 
ant way  of  spending  his  time,  but  to  Adolphus 
no  stupider  manner  of  life  could  be  imagined. 
Accordingly,  one  morning,  after  having  fought 
the  simplest  bread-and-butter  questions  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  he  took  courage  to  tell  Mr. 
Buffum  that  he  had  determined  to  introduce  a 
change  in  their  routine. 

44  Mr.  Buffum,  I’m  confoundedly  bored  by  all 
this  argument,  this  perpetual  jabber  of  discus- 
sion from  morning  till  night.  I am  going  to 
abandon  it.  Henceforth  I throw  logic  to  the 
dogs ; I divert  myself  from  it  in  every  possible 
way.  Among  others,  I'm  about  to  fall  in  love.” 

44  Pish ! you  talk  like  a fool.  Are  you 
crazy  ?”  * 

“Not  yet;  though  I should  be  if  I endured 
your  logic  a little  longer.  So,  on  purely  emo- 
tional grounds,  I am  going  to  fall  in  love  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

44  Who  is  the  other  goose  ?” 

44  Be  kind  enough  to  moderate  your  language 
in  speaking  of  my  beautiful  Unknown.  I should 
hate  to  have  to  fight  you  before  I have  found 
her;  and  after  that  I nssure  you  that  my  time 
will  he  too  well  occupied.  ” 

44  Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking  mad- 
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ness  ? Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  bat  one 
young  woman  in  the  world  with  whom  you  can 
commit  that  folly  and  still  retain  possession  of 
your  estate  ?'* 

44  Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking  mystery  ?” 

44 Have  you  never  read  your  fathers  will, 
Adolphus  Shearsworth  ?” 

44  Don’t  you  know  his  commands  to  me? 
Didn’t  he  tell  you  that  I was  not  to  read  it  till 
I came  of  age,  unless  some  condition  or  other, 
confided  only  to  you,  was  fulfilled  before  that 
time ; that  until  then  I was  simply  to  know  he 
had  made  me  sole  legatee  upon  that  condition  ?” 

44 1 knew  the  condition,  of  course,  but  not 
the  command.  The  silly  resolution  you  have 
avowed  compels  me  to  tell  you  that  condition 
now.  Do  you  know  the  Lumleys  ?” 

“I’m  aware  there  is  such  a family  — in 
Worcester,  you  mean  ?" 

44Yes,  Sir,  the  very  same.  During  your 
grandfather’s  lifetime  the  Shearsworths  pos- 
sessed all  the  large  landed  estate  now  owned  by 
them.  They  were  his  principal  creditors.  When 
he  died  insolvent  two  cotton-mills  in  the  height 
of  prosperity  and  five  thousand  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  this  State  passed  into  their  hands 
from  his  executors.  The  dream  of  your  fa- 
ther's life  was  the  restoration  of  that  property 
to  your  family.  Its  re-purchase  was  his  pre- 
dominant motive  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
fortune  whose  trustee  I am.  In  his  lifetime 
he  was  never  able  to  effect  his  purpose;  but 
with  that  calm,  logical  sagacity  which  marked 
all  his  actions  he  perceived  that  Charlotte  Luxn- 
ley — at  his  demise  a girl  in  boarding-school 
— would  necessarily  be  heiress  to  the  whole  es- 
tate. The  condition,  then,  affixed  to  the  be- 
quest of  his  whole  fortune  to  you  was,  that  you 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  girl,  make 
love  to  her,  and,  if  she  would  have  you,  marry 
her.  If  she  refused  you,  you  were  absolved 
from  the  condition ; if  you  refused  to  make  an 
effort  for  her,  then  all  the  property  of  your  late 
honored  father  was  to  become  mine.” 

44  The  devil ! ” ejaculated  Adolphus,  his  black 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  fist  clenched  tight.  44  It 
is  intended  then  to  force  me  into  marrying  this 
girl  whom  I despise  ?” 

4 4 Hoity-toity  ! — despise  t A moment  ago  you 
would  fall  in  love  with  a myth — a woman  you 
had  never  even  heard  of ; and  now  that  I men- 
tion one  that  you  have  simply  never  seen,  you 
tell  me  that  you  despise  her!  Irrational,  il- 
logical boy ! what  do  you  despise  in  this  un- 
known girl  ?” 

44 1 despise  a tool  any  where — every  where — 
of  whatever  sex ! I despise  a woman  who  is 
to  be  forced  down  my  throat ! I despise  her 
because  you  would  defeat  my  own  lawful  will 
by  her  ! Sir ! I will  never  speak  to  her ! I 
swear  it  here ; and  may  I die  the  day  I break 
my  oath ! I will  never  marry  Charlotte  Lum- 
ley ! ” 

“Dare  you  tell  me  that,  indeed?  Do  you 
remember  the  penalty  entailed  upon  that  oath  ?” 

4 4 Do  you  mean,  Sir,  to  say  that  you  will 


consent  to  accept  my  property  on  such  a trivial, 
paltry,  nefarious  condition  ?’* 

44 Why  not.  Sir  ? Undoubtedly,  Sir!  Am  I 
not  executor  of  your  father's  will — bound  to 
see  it  fulfilled  to  the  last  tittle  ?” 

44  And  do  I understand  that  after  the  prop- 
erty escheats  to  you  by  such  a vilely  procured 
forfeiture  you  will  have  the  face  not  to  make 
me  at  once  a deed  of  full  surrender  ?” 

“That  kind  of  thing  occurs  frequently — in 
novels — young  man.  But  rational  reflection 
will  show  you  a much  shorter  cut  to  your  prop- 
erty. You  will  recall  your  rash  vow.  and 
propose  to  Charlotte  Lumley;  then,  whether 
she  has  you  or  not,  the  condition  will  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  estate  yours.  I can  delude  you 
with  the  hope  of  no  other  way,  Sir.” 

44  Let  this  be  the  last  time  I ever  hear  that 
proposal  of  dishonor  from  your  lips!  Very 
well,  Mr.  Buffum,  oppress  the  orphan ; keep 
the  property,  Sir,  and  much  good  mav  it  do 
you!” 

44  So  I will.  Sir ! So  I will — to  the  last  foot 
of  ground — to  the  last  cent  of  money  ! Every 
rational  argument  is  on  my  side.” 

44  Are  you  a villain,  Mr.  Buffum?” 

44  Draw  your  conclusions,  Master  Adolphus.” 

For  a moment  the  young  man  looked  at  his 
senior  as  if  about  to  pitch  into  him  bodily ; 
then  his  old  habit  of  regard  for  authority  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  changing  the  expression 
of  wrath  for  one  of  contempt,  he  tnrned  his 
back  on  Mr.  Buffum  and  left  the  room. 

One  of  his  favorite  retreats  when  harassed 
with  protracted  spinning  in  his  guardian's  do- 
mestic maelstrom  had  always  been  the  bouse 
of  James  the  coachman — a cottage, on  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Buffum,  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  great  house,  neatly  kept  by  a tidy 
wife,  who  also  acted  as  dairy-woman  of  the 
estate,  and  a veritable  Lotus  Bay  to  any  who 
might  seek  repose  from  premise  and  conclu- 
sion. For  not  only  could  Adolphus  there  sol- 
ace himself  with  emollient  fresh  cream  and  pot- 
cheese,  but  James  and  his  wife,  as  themselves 
would  say,  were  both  Irishmen;  and  where 
could  any  body  get  farther  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  logic  than  in  snch  society  as  that? 
Intending  therefore  to  divert  his  mind  and  cool 
his  fever  by  an  hour's  gossip  with  the  two  good- 
natured  Paddywhacks,  and  a comfortable  pull 
at  his  cutty  as  he  sat  at  the  porch  in  their  best 
hickory -bottomed  easy -chair,  Adolphns  now 
threw  himself  with  angry  but  gradually  moder- 
ating strides  toward  the  coachman’s  cottage. 
Just  as  he  entered  the  house  by  the  front-door 
he  was  sure  he  saw  a pretty  face  and  figure 
slip  out  of  the  back  one.  In  all  the  world  there 
is  no  such  fascinating  introduction  to  a woman 
as  that ! 

He  was  sure  she  had  not  gone  far.  He  felt 
that  exhilarating  palpitation  of  heart,  that  deli- 
cate titillation  of  brain,  which  assures  a young 
man  that  his  suspicions  are  correct — that  the 
charming  creature  is  peeping  through  the  blinds 
or  watching  in  the  shrubbery. 
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He  found  James  n arsing  a sore  finger,  torn 
on  a nail  in  the  cow-house,  in  muslin  swathings 
ample  for  the  envelope  of  any  reasonably  sized 
baby — 44  quite  kilt"  by  bis  wound,  as  his  nation 
are  wont  to  be  at  every  affliction,  from  a death 
in  the  family  to  corns — but  solacing  his  woe  in 
a manner  equally  national  with  something  red 
which  his  wife  had  mixed  him  in  a tumbler, 
and,  for  a 44  kilt”  person,  beginning  to  feel  pret- 
ty resigned. 

Afier  imparting  his  friendly  condolence,  not 
only  by  words  but  in  the  more  expressive  mode 
of  slipping  a dollar  into  Maggie's  hand  44  to  get 
something  to  make  James  comfortable,”  he 
feigned  to  depart,  then  tamed  on  his  heel 
and  made  the  casual  inquiry  : 

44  Oh,  by-the-way,  can  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  old  lady  who  slipped  oat  of  the  back-door 
just  as  I came  in  ?” 

44  Hivin  bless  yer  kind  heart,  Misther  Adol- 
phus !”  cried  Maggie.  44  Ay,  an'  open  yer 
eyes  too,  if  ye  can’t  till  the  difference,  at  your 
time  o’  life,  God  bliss  me,  betwane  an  ould  wo- 
man and  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  Cobble  Coun- 
thy!” 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  person  who 
went  out  of  this  boose  as  I came  in  was  a pretty 
young  girl?’* 

“Faix  an*  I do  that!  It  was  Miss  Lotty 
Burn  11,  and  her  father  owns  the  farm  next  Mr. 
Buffum’s — only  he’s  dead  now,  poor  sowl — sorra 
for  him ! — and  she  and  the  mother  are  lift  alone 
to  tind  it.  Bad  work  they  make  of  it  indade ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  it’s  not  asy  to  manage  thim 
farm-hands  when  there’s  a man  to  do  it,  let 
alone  a pair  of  sorrowful  women !” 

44  Has  Miss  Bnrrill  gone  home?” 

44  Troth  and  that’s  more  than  I can  say,  Sir. 
As  soon  as  James  kilt  his  finger  in  the  cow- 
house I ran  across  the  field  to  get  her — for  she 
has  a wonderful  knowledge  o’  doctherin’,  and 
many’s  the  time  she’s  been  good  to  us  alriddy. 
But  as  soon  as  she  heard  a gintleman  at  the 
dhoor  she  went  out  like  a young  deer — for  she’s 
shv  of  strangers — and  she  said  she’d  walk  in  the 
garden  a bit  till  you  was  gone.” 

44  Well,  Maggie,  I want  to  thank  her  for 
taking  such  good  care  of  you  and  James. 
Suppose  you  just  call  her  in  and  introduce 
me.” 

44  Very  well,  Misther  Adolphus.”  Maggie 
opened  the  back-door  and  called : 

44  Miss  Lotty ! Miss  Lotty  / Darlint,  can  ye 
be  afther  givin’  one  lasht  Ink  at  James’s  finger 
before  you  go  back  to  the  mother  ?” 

From  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before 
•ny  answer  was  returned,  it  seems  unquestion- 
able that  Miss  Lotty  must  have  been  at  some 
▼ery  distant  portion  of  the  premises,  where  look- 
ing in  at  the  blinds  was  absolutely  impossible. 

At  last,  however,  the  young  lady  came  in. 
Without  the  slightest  idea  that  any  body  was 
present  save  her  Irish  protdgds,  and  with  cheeks 
flashed  by  her  late  exercise  in  the  garden,  she 
tripped  up  to  examine  that  dolorous  bale  of  un- 
bleached  muslin,  James’s  finger ; then,  with  the 


prettiest  little  air  of  trepidation  and  surprise, 
catching  sight  of  Adolphus,  made  a half  step 
back  toward  the  door  again. 

44  Miss  Burrill,”  said  Maggie,  with  frank  brev- 
ity, 4 4 this  is  Misther  Adolphus  that  I’ve  tould 
ye  of  so  often.” 

The  young  lady  bowed  modestly,  and  amend- 
ed Maggie’B  nomenclature  by  murmuring,  44  Mr. 
Shears  worth.  ” 

44 1 could  not  bear  to  leave  the  house,  Miss 
Burrill,”  said  Adolphus,  “without  expressing 
the  gratitude  felt  by  myself  (and  I am  sure  I 
may  speak  for  Mr.  Buffum  too)  for  your  repeat- 
ed acts  of  kindness  to  these  favorite  family  serv- 
ants.” 

“Pray  don’t  mention  it,  Sir.  The  little  I 
can  do  for  them  is  a great  pleasure  to  me.  ” 

44 Indeed  I don’t  doubt  that;  I can  easily 
believe  that  kindness  is  your  favorite  luxury ; 
but  it  none  the  less  demands  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 1 have  been  for  some  time  intending  to 
make  a call  upon  Mrs.  Burrill  and  yourself  for 
that  purpose  as  well  as  neighborly  courtesy. 
But  you  know  that  business  is  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Mr.  Buffum’s,  and  until  now  I have 
been  detained,  very  much  against  my  wishes,  I 
can  assure  you.  May  I have  the  happiness  of 
walking  home  with  you,  and  being  introduced 
to  your  mother  this  morning  ?” 

The  young  lady  assented  with  a blush  of  in- 
nocent pleasure ; and  as  the  two  went  out  of 
James  Kilpatrick’s  door  together  that  patient 
sufferer  gave  Maggie  a knowing  wink  out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye,  and  pointed  at  them  with  the  in- 
valid finger.  An  artist  of  the  High  Ideal  school 
would  have  chosen  a different  representative 
for  the  finger  of  Fate — might  probably  have 
preferred  for  his  material  bronze  or  marble  to  a 
roll  of  unbleached  muslin ; but  Fate  is  no  re- 
specter of  high  art  schools,  and  the  finger  could 
not  have  been  more  significant,  more  prophetic. 

The  young  lady  who  had  accepted  Adolphus’s 
convoy  was  a clear  rosy  brunette  of  eighteen, 
with  those  great  soft  brown  eyes  which  lure 
a man  of  his  temperament  as  far  into  good  or 
evil  as  any  human  motive  can  take  him.  If 
with  those  eyes  she  had  possessed  a nose  the 
least  bit  retrousst , she  would  have  been  the  wick- 
edest of  coquettes;  the  most  fiery  of  jealous 
sweet-hearts  that  a young  man  coaid  peril  his 
peace  with,  had  that  nose  been  keenly  aquiline. 
It  was  neither  of  these,  but  our  American  im- 
provement on  the  Grecian,  straight  as  Aspa- 
sia's,  but  with  a more  spirited,  more  generous 
nostril,  defined  from  the  brow  more  clearly — 
our  New  World  feminine  nose  of  character  and 
common-sense. 

All  this  description  (some  one  may  grumble) 
lavished  on  the  nose  of  a young  country  girl ! 
But  nay,  my  friend,  any  nose  that  is  a nose  at 
all  is  worth  it ; for  that  feature  is  a most  won- 
derful index  of  nature,  despite  all  the  poets  who 
have  given  it  such  a gingerly  go -by.  Add  to 
these  details  a beautiful  mouth  — beautiful, 
though  as  far  as  possible  from  those  on  the 
outside  of  French  perfume -boxes,  or  pouted 
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in  everlasting  silliness  throughout  the  4 4 Beau 
Monde ” and  the  44  Gaferie  pour  Eire.”  Not  its 
least  loveliness  to  Adolphus — and  the  impres- 
sion grew  upon  him — was  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
never  had  been,  never  could  be,  the  gateway  of 
logic.  As  they  went  toward  Mrs.  Burrill’s,  and 
the  first  timidity  of  the  interview  wore  away, 
he  saw  plainly  that  she  was  a girl  who  talked 
from  her  womanly  heart ; and,  being  pure  and 
unselfish,  who  was  always  intuitively  right  in 
her  perception  of  the  regions  where  she  ven- 
tured. Scarcely  had  they  traveled  a furlong 
of  fresh,  green  meadow- land  together  when 
Adolphus  said,  in  confidence  with  his  own  bo- 
som: 

“This  is  the  girl  I will  fell  in  love  with !” 

A little  path,  wandering  through  the  clover 
without  any  logical  argument  for  its  course, 
brought  the  two  up  to  the  house  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
rilL 

44  Mr.  Shearsworth,  mother.  We  found  each 
other  at  James  Kilpatrick’s,  and  I invited  him 
over  to  take  breakfast  with  us.  I know  he'll 
excuse  our  family  arrangements  if  he's  as  hun- 
gry as  I am.*' 

Adolphus  started.  In  his  altercation  with 
Mr.  Buffum  he  had  forgotten  breakfast  entire- 
ly, but  his  new  friends  put  him  at  his  ease  in  a 
moment. 

44 Breakfast  has  been  waiting  an  hour,”  said 
Mrs.  Burrill,  as  soon  as  she  had  welcomed  her 
guest  44  Let  us  sit  down  directly.  Eliza,  you 
may  begin  to  fry  the  cakes." 

Adolphus  forthwith  took  his  seat  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  at  a cozy  little  round 
table  covered  with  spotless  linen,  and  felt  as 
if  he  was  about  breakfasting  with  the  gods. 
There  was  coffee,  with  no  arguments  upon  the 
subject  either  of  its  adulteration  or  probable 
effect  in  producing  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species ; crisp  pork  fried  in  batter,  and  not  a 
sign  of  any  disquisition  upon  the  Levitical  stat- 
utes against  the  pig;  rice-cakes,  without  the 
seasoning  of  a debate  upon  the  slave  labor  which 
produced  their  basis.  Oh,  this  was  heaven ! 
A clean  motherly  face  in  a clean  motherly  cap 
on  one  side,  and  Lotty  BnrriU's  on  the  other ! 

It  was  delightful  to  be  asked  how  Mr.  Buf- 
fum's  stock  was  doing;  if  the  new  Scotch  cows 
gave  as  much  milk  as  the  Aldemeys  ; how  the 
cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  the  Chinese 
pigs  turned  out ; and  if  there  was  any  prospect 
of  the  sorghum's  succeeding.  Mr.  Buffum  had 
prize-cattle  ; but  he  had  always  forgotten  their 
horns  when  talking  with  Adolphus  in  his  anxi- 
ety to  get  him  on  those  of  a dilemma.  He  had 
pigs ; but  whether  they  rooted  satisfactorily  or 
not  was  of  far  less  consequence  with  him  than 
the  root  of  the  discussion.  He  had  planted 
several  acres  with  the  Chinese  sugar-cane ; but 
instead  of  interesting  Adolphus  in  his  saccha- 
rine projects,  he  had  continually  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  Attic  salt. 

Now  that  Adolphus  could  sit  quietly  over  a 
good  breakfast  and  enjoy  that  amicable  con- 
versation without  debate,  for  which  be  was  still 


hungrier,  a profound  peace,  as  the  Germans 
say,  settled  into  his  soul ; and  the  thought  of 
guardian  Buffum  fuming  over  his  lonely  coffee 
without  a creature  to  squabble  with  never  once 
entered  his  head.  Ohl  it  was  an  ambrosial 
breakfast! 

The  meal  being  over,  how  could  he  resist 
Lotty's  invitation  to  the  bam,  to  look  at  the 
motherless  lamb  she  was  nursing  ? And  after 
he  had  patted  the  little  creature  and  admired  it 
to  her  heart’s  content  (or  its  mistress  through 
it,  their  fingers  meeting  accidentally  in  the  soft 
wool),  what  logical  motive  could  prevent  his 
beholding  her  garden — the  violets  which  might 
be  plucked  to  put  in  her  glossy  hair,  the  helio- 
tropes which  she  could  stick  in  his  button-hole, 
blushing  when  he  said,  44  Don't  you  know  they 
mean  devotion?”  feigning  to  pull  them  out 
again ; but  finally,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
granting  him  permission  to  keep  them  there. 

And  at  last,  when  he  felt  that  he  really  must 
go ; that  it  was  high  noon,  and  Mr.  Buffum 
would  be  wondering  what  had  become  of  him, 
why  should  she  not  go  down  to  the  boundary 
fence  with  him,  walking  slowly  as  if  there  were 
no  Buffum  in  the  world  to  wonder?  Why,  be- 
fore they  parted,  should  he  not  venture  to  re- 
arrange the  one  violet  which  had  dropped,  as 
they  went,  from  its  place  in  her  silken  braids  ? 
And  why  should  she  not  say  that  really  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  they  had  been  children  to- 
gether? 

Then  he  leaped  the  fence  and  walked  home, 
scarce  daring  to  look  over  his  shoulder  lest 
their  eyes  should  meet,  yet  unwilling  to  go 
without  one  last  lingering  glance  at  her,  and 
again  repeating  to  his  heart  that  earlier  im- 
parted confidence  : 44  This  is  the  girl  whom  I 
will  fall  in  love  with!" 

44  Well,  Sir!”  was  the  salutation  with  which 
Mr.  Buffum  met  him  on  the  piazza.  44  What 
reason  have  you  to  plead  for  staying  away  from 
breakfast  ?" 

“None,"  replied  Adolphus,  with  especial 
coldness,  “save  that  for  once  I have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  breakfast  without  reasons." 

IL 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Mr.  Buffum  daily 
grew  more  and  more  desolate ; he  had  not  been 
so  unhappy  since  the  day  when  he  found  that 
you  can  not  argue  as  much  as  you  want  to  even 
in  a lawsuit.  For  now  he  could  not  argue  at 
all.  Adolphus  Shearsworth  never  vouchsafed 
a syllable  more  to  him  than  was  required  by 
absolute  necessity,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
out  of  the  house — Mr.  Buffum  knew  not  where 
— without  the  slightest  pretense  of  accounting 
for  his  absence.  How  many  thousand  times  did 
he  wish  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  Char- 
lotte Lumley  were  at  Halifax ; that  old  Shears- 
worth had  had  any  other  topic  on  earth  to  think 
of  in  that  solemn  hour  when  he  made  his  final 
testament.  But  he  had  taken  his  ground  with 
Adolphus — he  could  not  back  down  without 
confessing  himself  defendant  in  error,  the  mere 
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thought  of  which  made  him  yellow  with  cha- 
grin. His  pnde  he  might  have  overcome,  for 
he  loved  the  boy ; but,  oh,  his  idolized  logic ! 
The  thing  was  rational ! — incontrovertible  ! — ir- 
refutable ! He  must  carry  out  the  commands 
of  his  testator ! He  had  no  option ! There ! 
He  was  right ! He  knew  he  was ! 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Adolphns 
would  have  been  equally  miserable.  He  was  | 
a youth  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  and 
had  acquired  a sincere  affection  for  his  guard- 
ian. Mr.  Buffum,  when  his  ward’s  back  was 
turned,  often  looked  on  him  with  a sigh.  44  Poor 
boy,  how  dreadfully  this  trouble  will  prey  upon 
his  mind ! I’m  afraid  he'll  go  into  a consump- 
tion.” 

But,  as  usual,  Adolphus  defied  all  the  logical 
processes,  and  showed  no  signs  either  of  con- 
sumption or  wear.  He  exhibited  a sustained 
frigidity  of  demeanor  which  would  have  made 
his  fortune  if  any  railway  company  which  pays 
no  dividends  could  have  put  him  inside  its  of- 
fice rail  to  answer  the  stockholders*  questions. 
His  cheeks  wore  a healthier  bloom,  his  eyes  a 
dearer  brightness,  than  Mr.  Buffum  had  seen 
there  since  his  ward  entered  Aristotle  Cottage. 
Thus  the  guardian’s  premises  44  fell  down  and 
broke  their  crown,”  and  his  conclusions,  like 
Gill,  44  came  tumbling  after.”  Thus  he  became 
still  more  piqued,  still  more  determined  not  to 
bate  one  tittle  of  his  determination.  Thus 
these  two  of  the  most  excellent  people  in  the 
world  made  admirable  progress  in  the  familiar 
art  of  misunderstanding  each  other. 

The  source  from  which  Adolphus  drew  his 
cheerfulness  was  quite  out  of  sight  of  Mr. 
Buffum.  He  knew  the  Burrills  only  by  name, 
and  had  never  discovered  any  rational  argu- 
ment for  going  to  see  them.  He  merely  felt 
that,  being  women,  they  were  wholly  illogical, 
incapable  of  fair  discussion,  and  so  altogether 
unprofitable  to  a man  with  his  serious  purposes 
in  existence.  Meanwhile  Adolphus  was  pay- 
ing daily,  sometimes  bi-  (or  even  fn*-)  diurnal 
visits  to  these  unprofitable  folk ; and  at  every 
interview  becoming  more  convinced  that  his 
own  end  in  life  was  not  Logic  but  Love. 

As  for  the  Burrills,  they  saw  in  Adolphus  a 
young  man  whose  age  entitled  him  to  judge  for 
himself.  That  less  than  another  year  of  tutel- 
age intervened  between  him  and  his  entrance 
on  his  property  was  but  a trivial  consideration 
to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Burrill ; and  if  any  body 
had  asked  Lofcty  whether  it  would  not  be  un- 
principled to  fall  in  love  with  a young  man  per- 
sonally worthy  of  that  distinction  prior  to  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  his  guardian,  she 
would  have  looked  through  the  inquirer  with 
those  clear  brown  eyes  of  hers,  and  blown  away 
the  conventional  fallacy  which  constitutes  the 
plot  of  half  the  British  plays  and  novels  with 
such  a healthy  laugh  as  must  have  taken  the 
logic  even  out  of  Mr.  Buffum.  Fortunately, 
however,  both  mother  and  daughter  had  ac- 
quired such  a personal  attachment  for  Adol- 
phus that  any  question  whatever  relating  to  his 


property  was  with  them  a matter  of  but  small 
moment  and  infrequent  thought.  According- 
ly, when  the  first  distinct  avowal  of  his  love  to 
Lotty  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  frank- 
ly take  them  both  into  his  confidence  with  refer- 
ence to  his  father’s  will  and  Mr.  Buffum ’s  de- 
termination, the  only  alloy  to  the  happiness 
with  which  each  in  her  proper  way  welcomed 
him  into  the  family  was  the  true  feminine  in- 
dignation with  which  they  sympathized  against 
his  guardian's  cruelty  and  baseness. 

IIL 

The  morning  after  Adolphus’s  fate  was  de- 
cided the  frigidity  which  for  the  last  few  weeks 
had  characterized  breakfasts  at  Aristotle  Cot- 
tage was  thawed  as  abruptly  as  if  Vesuvius  had 
suddenly  broken  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar. 

Mr.  Buffum  sat  reading  his  paper  and  sip- 
ping coffee  between  paragraphs  with  the  most 
visible  intention  of  ignoring  Adolphus's  exist- 
ence. Adolphus  deliberately  cracked  an  egg, 
salted  it,  stirred  it,  and  set  the  glass  down — 
buttered  a slice  of  bread,  sweetened  and  cream- 
ed his  coffee,  cut  himself  a piece  of  steak,  and 
spread  his  napkin  on  his  knees.  With  each 
of  these  acts  his  manner  grew  more  decided, 
.and  reached  its  stem  culmination  in  the  first 
spontaneous  words  which  he  had  spoken  to  his 
guardian  in  many  davs. 

44  Mr.  Buffum  I” 

“Well,  Sir?” 

“Some  time  since  we  conversed  upon  the 
subject  of  my  marriage,  in  connection  with  my 
father’s  will.  How  that  conversation  ended  I 
need  not  remind  you.  I think  proper,  how- 
ever, that  you  should  not  learn  from  other 
sources  than  myself  the  fact  that  I am  now  en- 
gaged.” 

Mr.  Buffum’s  paper  dropped  from  his  hands. 
Pushing  the  coffee  away,  he  fixed  on  Adolphus 
a stare  of  stupefaction. 

44  Engaged  I Oh,  Adolphus!  I am  sorry 
if — if — if — I was — I know  I was — overstrong 
in  what  I said.  My  poor  boy,  I really  didn’t 
mean  to  drive  you  to  that!" 

11  Drive  me?  Not  you!  I think  any  body 
who  tried  that  would  find  himself  mistaken  in 
his  man !” 

44 Oh,  Adolphus!”  groaned  Mr.  Buffum. 
“ Who  is  it — the  girl,  I mean  ?” 

44  That  is  a frank  question,  but  shall  be  an- 
swered as  frankly.  The  lady  is  Miss  Lotty 
Burrill.” 

44 Oh!  I am  sorry! — I am  very  sorry! — I 
swear  I ami” 

“Why  should  you  be  sorry?  It  only  adds 
a couple  of  hundred  thousand  to  your  small 
estate.  ” 

Oh,  the  goldenness  of  silence ! Could  Adol- 
phus only  have  spared  this  slant  and  let  his 
guardian's  heart  work  for  him,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  Mr.  Buffum’s  obstinacy  might  have 
melted  away  in  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy 
for  youth  and  helplessness.  But  this  great  art 
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of  silence  the  youth  had  not  learned.  Trnly 
speech  is  silver  at  the  best,  often  arsenic  and 
vitriol.  With  all  the  love  of  his  nature  damped 
down  to  embers,  all  its  logic  wakened  into  full 
blaze,  Mr.  Buffum  fiercely  retorted : 

“ Yes,  Sir,  you  are  right ! I should  not  be 
sorry ! I should  know  my  rational  duty  as  an 
executor,  and  do  it  without  regard  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  feelings.  Yes,  and  I will!  You 
may  be  sure  of  that,  Sir — I will !” 

“ So  I expected,  Mr.  Buffum.  I am  not  dis- 
appointed in  you — not  in  the  least,  Sir!” 

With  that  Mr.  Buffum  once  more  picked  up 
his  newspaper  and  plunged  into  the  tariff  arti- 
cle, while  Adolphus  coolly  entered  upon  the 
discussion  of  his  steak,  from  which  the  length 
of  this  interruption  of  the  happy  family’s  usual 
reticence  had  perceptibly  subtracted  neither 
heat  nor  flavor. 

Mr.  Buffum,  however,  thought  much  that  he 
did  not  say ; and  immediately  after  finishing 
the  meal,  without  warning  to  Adolphus,  set 
forth  for  his  first  neighboiiy  call  upon  the  Bur- 
rills.  As  he  went,  he  one  moment  told  him- 
self that  he  was  a fool  for  going ; the  next,  that 
a stem  sense  of  duty,  supported  by  all  manner 
of  rational  arguments,  demanded  the  visit  im- 
peratively. His  final  resolution,  as  he  mounted 
the  piazza  and  ran  the  bell,  was  to  curb  his  natr 
oral  tendencies  toward  argument ; and,  as  Mrs. 
Burrill  was  a woman,  therefore  utterly  unable 
to  reason,  to  take  her  on  the  soft  side — her  af- 
fections. 

He  had  expected  a rustic  reception — a cold 
sepulchral  room,  scented  with  the  mouldy  hay 
which  protective  economy  had  spread  under  an 
ingrain  carpet  of  dazzling  red  and  green,  leaf- 
pattern  ; hearse  plumes  of  asparagus  in  mugs 
on  the  mantle-piece;  a small  table,  with  an 
accordeon  on  it,  between  the  window's ; and  a 
large  one  in  the  middle  of  the  room  supporting 
a basket  of  dropsical  wax  Spitzenbergs ; and 
one  crimson  morocco  annual  titled  “Book  of 
Beauty,”  in  the  infancy  of  mezzotint ; a mor- 
tally hard-bottomed  sofa  with  a coffiny  smell  in 
all  the  ages  since  it  left  the  upholsterer’s  undissi- 
pated by  the  wear  of  any  familiar  sitting  down. 
On  this  last  contrivance  he  had  anticipated  an 
hour's  icte-h-tete  with  an  elderly  female  in  tears 
and  rusty  bombazine,  more  gifted  in  wise  saws 
than  syntax,  and  ready  to  give  up  any  thing 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Having  planned  his  method  of  proceeding  on 
the  hypothesis  of  such  a state  of  things,  Mr. 
Buffum  experienced  from  the  start  an  utter 
overthrow  of  all  his  premeditated  arrangements 
for  saying  and  doing.  He  was  ushered  by  a 
respectful  family  servant  into  a little  gem  of  a 
parlor,  where  woman’s  tastefulest  hand  had 
been  inventing  and  adorning — still  better  where 
her  presence  had  lived  and  every  where  diffused 
itself  like  a subtle  atmosphere.  The  easiest  of 
easy-chairs  that  he  had  ever  sat  in  received 
him  while  the  maid  went  to  announce  him  to 
her  mistress,  and  this  luxurious  interval  Mr. 
Buffum  anxiously  struggled  to  improve  by  new- 


considering  his  method  of  approach.  He  had 
not  much  leisure  for  this  essential  task,  and  had 
scarcely  refortified  himself  in  the  one  resolution 
which  had  not  suffered  complete  bou  lever  sement 
— not  to  reason  with  a woman,  but  take  her  on 
her  soft  side — when  Mrs.  Burrill  entered.  Her 
motherly  sweet  face,  her  gentle  dignity,  her 
plain  cap,  and  her  general  air  of  mild  charity, 
Mr.  Buffum  at  once  found  quite  reassuring. 

“I  am  your  next  neighbor,  Mr.  Buffum, 
Madam,”  said  he,  rising  with  a bow ; “ a very 
quiet  sort  of  person — seldom  go  off  my  little 
place  to  visit  any  where — must  beg  pardon  for 
the  lateness  of  this  introduction — perhaps,  since 
I come  so  late,  for  venturing  to  introduce  my- 
self at  all.” 

“I  pray  you  won’t  apologize.  We,  too,  are 
very  quiet,  and  receive  few  visitors;  so  few,  in- 
deed, that,  until  yesterday,  it  quite  escaped  me 
that  we  had  never  seen  you  here.” 

“If  an  apology  were  necessary,  Madam,  it 
lies  in  this.  I am  ardently  attached  to  the  son 
of  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Shearsworth.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  I am  his  guardian,  and  I 
have  only  just  come  into  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain facts  regarding  him  which  concern  both 
yourself  and  me,  I may  say,  very  deeply. 
You  are  a mother,  Mrs.  Burrill  ?’’  (“  There !” 
thought  the  sanguine  Buffum,  “ that  must  fetch 
her!  It’s  what  always  fetches  them  on  the 
stage.”) 

“I  am,  Sir.” 

“ You  have  an  only  daughter,  I believe.  Mad- 
am ?” 

“You  believe  correctly,  Mr.  Buffum.” 

“ Her  interests  are,  of  course,  very  dear  to 
you.  Now,  Madam  (I  am  about  to  impart  facts 
which  may  not  be  known  to  you),  suppose  that 
some  relative  had  left  your  daughter  a large 
property  on  condition  that  she  married  a man, 
every  way  honorable  and  respectable,  whom  the 
relative  designated  in  his  will  ?” 

“ Pray,  let  me  hear  your  whole  case  before 
I answer,  Sir.” 

“ And  suppose  that,  in  the  event  of  her  re- 
fusal to  receive  this  gentleman’s  addresses,  the 
entire  property  I have  mentioned  went  to  an- 
other person — a friend  of  the  family — under 
these  circumstances  what  would  you  wish  your 
daughter  to  do?” 

“That  would  depend  upon  several  contin- 
gencies. If  she  wanted  the  property,  and  loved 
the  man  specified,  I would  advise  her  to  waive 
any  scruples  she  might  naturally  have  as  to  the 
original  striking  impropriety  of  the  condition 
itself,  and  marry  the  gentleman  as  if  no  such 
shameful  proviso  had  been  tacked  on  to  him.” 

“But  suppose”— (Mr.  Buffum  began  speak- 
ing quite  loudly  and  growing  very  red  in  the 
face ; then  said  to  himself,  “ Hang  it ! he 
wouldn't  get  mad  with  an  irrational  woman”) — 
“ that  she  wished  the  property,  but  had  no  ro- 
mantic feeling  for  the  man  ?” 

“ Permit  me  to  correct  your  logic,”  said  Mrt. 
Burrill,  in  a tone  of  gentle  yet  judicial  dignity. 
| “ In  speaking  of  a ‘ romantic  feeling’  we  w&n- 
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dor  from  the  issue.  Love,  I believe,  was  the 
subject  in  question,  and  though  that  involves  ro- 
mance, it  is  far  from  being  all-comprehended 
in  it.  True  love  has  always  abundance  of  ro- 
mance, but  differs  decidedly  from  mere  romance 
in  many  respects.  Now  we  understand  each 
other.  Proceed,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Buffum  almost  gasped  with  surprise. 
Where  was  that  woman's  soft  side?  Talking 
logic  of  her  own  accord,  and  to  him  t 
• “ Let  us  say,  she  doesn't  love  the  man,  then ! ” 
spoke  he,  explosively. 

41  In  that  case  I should  not  need  to  advise 
my  daughter,  Mr.  Buffum.  She  has  been 
brought  up  to  Christianity  and  honor.  Her 
natural  good  sense  and  womanly  pride,  more- 
over, must  always  save  her  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  bestowing  her  hand  where  her  heart  did 
not  accompany  it,  especially  for  so  base  a con- 
sideration as  money.” 

“But  suppose  the  testator  were  her  father, 
and  made  the  conditions  from  the  most  rational 
motives  ?” 

“I  should  join  issue  with  you,  Sir,  on  the 
question  whether  any  motive  with  such  an  end 
could  be  called  rational  Among  civilized  na- 
tions it  is  a well-settled  principle  that  even  the 
nearest  relationship  gives  no  title  to  coerce  the 
conscience  of  a subordinate.  But,  even  did  the 
title  exist,  the  terms  of  the  condition  render 
obedience  possible  by  either  of  two  courses. 
Since  all  womanly  and  Christian  honor  forbid 
obedience  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  legacy, 
we  come  to  the  *final  point.  She  rejects  the 
property.  What  must  she  now  do  ? you  would 
say.” 

“Exactly  what  I was  about  to  ask,”  panted 
Mr.  Buffum,  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  on 
trial  for  his  life,  and  Mrs.  Burrill  sitting  in 
Oyer  and  Terminer. 

“In  that  case,  if  she  still  wished  the  prop- 
erty, her  proper  course  would  be  this : To  go 
frankly  to  the  other  conditional  legatee,  and 
tell  him  that  she  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  con- 
dition. Supposing  him  really  a Christian  gen- 
tleman, he  could  not  fail  to  make  instant  an- 
swer that  the  property  was  still  hers  by  every 
principle  of  natural  right  and  honor ; that  from 
the  moment  it  fell  to  him  through  her  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  foolish  and  oppressive  con- 
dition, deeds  of  release  in  full  awaited  her  at 
his  hands.  If  he  proved  to  be  no  man,  but  a 
mere  sponge,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  absorb 
all  his  neighbors’  moisture,  he  would  refuse  to 
give  her  her  own — swallow  up  her  patrimony ; 
and  she  would  leave  him  alone,  feeling  able  to 
pity  rather  than  willing  to  despise  him ; leave 
this  sponge  alone  to  feel  the  draught  he  had 
drunk  of  another’s  lawful  spring  fester  within 
him  like  a fiery  acid.  Were  she  weak  enough 
to  desire  revenge,  she  might  be  sure  it  would 
never  be  other  than  a curse  to  him.  I believe 
I have  met  your  difficulties,  Sir ; but  what,  may 
I ask,  gains  me  the  honor  of  your  selection  as  an 
adviser  upon  such  a question  ? You  spoke  as 
if  your  cause  were  not  altogether  a fictitious  one. 


Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you  mean  to  give  it 
any  personal  application  ?” 

Mr.  Buffum  arose,  with  his  face  scarlet,  and 
looked  for  his  hat  with  as  much  trepidation  as 
if  it  were  his  head  he  wanted. 

“No,  ma’hm  — nothing  personal  — nothing 
but — well — I did  come  to  speak  of  a case— of 
Adolphus,  my  ward — but — never  mind — some 
other  time  perhaps — ” 

44  You  have  sought  my  advice  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Shearsworth,  then?”  said  Mrs.  Burrill, 
calmly.  “ So  I infer  that  Jus  was  the  case  you 
supposed.  If  I am  correct  in  the  supposition, 
take  this  counsel  to  your  ward.  To  begin  his 
young  life  with  a crust  on  his  table — a spring 
of  good  water  outside  his  door — the  hardest 
toil  to  occupy  the  strength  of  his  daytime,  the 
rudest  roof  to  shelter  him  at  night,  without  a 
grain  of  that  gold  which  is  so  often  a curse  at 
the  best — which  is  always  so,  a thousandfold, 
if  meanly  bought  with  dishonor — thus  bid  him 
begin  his  life — but  not  without  love!  Tell  him 
this  counsel  comes  from  a woman  who  did  all 
this  for  her  husband — a widow  whose  husband, 
while  he  lived,  bore  all  this  for  her.  Tell  him 
that  for  this  she  cherishes  his  memory  as  a 
blessing  and  a glory  beside  which  all  that  the 
gold  of  the  Astors  could  buy  would  seem  to  her 
like  the  poorest,  meanest  dross.” 

All  this  time  Mr.  Buffum  had  been  standing 
with  both  hands  clinging  tightly  to  his  hat-brim, 
as  if  it  were  some  stout  cast-iron  support,  to 
lose  which  were  to  fall  prostrate.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Mrs.  Burrill  with  the  steadfast 
look  of  fascination ; and  when,  as  she  concluded, 
he  attempted  to  speak,  the  only  words  to  which 
he  was  competent  were  the  proper,  but  not  very 
logically  forcible  ones : 

“Good-morning,  Mrs.  Burrill.” 

44  Good-morning,  Mr.  Buffum.” 

After  which  Mr.  Buffum  struck  a bee-line  for 
Aristotle  Cottage,  with  the  dated  gait  of  one  who 
walks  in  a dream. 

IV. 

Mr.  Buffum  resolved  ter  make  one  final  effort 
for  poor  Adolphus.  He  cherished  a dim  recol- 
lection of  having  once  in  early  childhood  been 
sent  away  to  boarding-school  for  kissing  a pret- 
ty maid  of  his  step-mother's.  He  also  repeated 
to  himself  several  times  each  day,  “Absence 
conquers  love,”  while  he  spent  hours  at  a stretch 
in  turning  over  township  maps  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories,  with  a deep  look  on  his 
face  and  a pencil  in  his  hand.  Adolphus  went 
in  and  out  as  before,  without  noticing  him,  un- 
til Mr.  Buffum  one  morning  asked  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  in  the  study. 

“Well,  Adolphus,”  began  his  guardian,  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  “let  us  forget  the 
past,  at  least  long  enough  to  talk  about  your 
future.  I am  still  your  lawful  protector,  and 
whatever  differences  we  may  have  as  men  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  my  legal  duty  for  your  benefit.  You  are 
nearly  of  age,  and,  for  the  sake  both  of  your 
mind  and  body,  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
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some  active  business.  Thus  far  you  have  had 
a good  education ; but  you  say  you  don’t  wish 
to  go  to  college.  Now  what  would  you  like  to 
do?  A gentleman  ought  not  to  be  idle;  he 
should  work  for  his  health,  for  good  spirits  and 
contentment,  even  though  it  be  \iot  necessary 
to  do  it  for  his  living.” 

“ Don’t  make  that  reservation  in  my  behalf, 
if  you  are  willing  I should  respect  your  sincer- 
ity,” said  .Adolphus,  in  a tone  of  iced  quassia. 

With  unusual  self-restraint  Mr.  BufFum  over- 
looked the  challenge,  and  continued ; 

“I  have  thought  you  might  like  to  try  farm- 
ing on  your  own  responsibility.  On  this  place 
of  mine  you  have  had  good  opportunity  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  to  observe  how  that  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  I have  noticed  that  your 
interest  in  it  never  dags,  and  I am  so  sure  you 
have  a good  general  idea  of  the  subject  that  I 
make  you  this  proposition.  I have  & nice  ranche 
in  my  eye,  situated  on  the  richest  of  rich  Mis- 
souri bottom-lands;  soil,  in  fact,  one  immense 
muck-heap,  ten  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  hundred 
acres  in  area ; with  a comfortable  log- house  and 
a few  other  simple  improvements  on  it — right 
on  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  and  only  a mile  from 
the  steamboat  landing.  It’B  now  in  the  market, 
at  only  a slight  advance  over  government  prices. 
Xogr-house,  did  I say  ? No ! a good  two-story 
yrawie- house  of  six  rooms — saw  the  man  who 
owns  it  only  yesterday.  Greatest  grape  coun- 
try in  the  world ! Now,  if  you  like,  I’ll  make 
such  arrangements  that  you  can  pay  for  it  in 
slow  installments,  and  go  out  and  settle  there 
for  a year  or  so,  till  you  see  how  you  like  it. 
As  to  our  money  differences,  for  the  present  let 
them  be  kept  in  abeyance.  I’ll  make  the  first 
year’s  payment  for  you,  at  any  rate,  and  go  your 
security  for  the  rest.” 

When  he  began  to  speak  he  had  laid  the 
map  of  the  property  under  Adolphus’s  eye. 
As  he  went  on  the  young  man  grew  more  and 
more  interested,  and  when  his  guardian  had 
concluded  with  the  question,  “Well,  what  do 
you  say?”  he  replied,  with  greater  cordiality 
than  he  had  shown  for  months,  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion. Mr.  BufFum  gave  him  the  map  for  his 
private  perusal,  and  the  two  separated. 

Adolphus  was  not  with  him  at  supper,  and 
when  they  met  at  breakfast  the  next  morning 
the  young  man  forestalled  the  question  inti- 
mated in  his  guardian’s  eyes  by  volunteering 
the  information  that  he  had  concluded  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal. 

“ How  soon  will  you  be  ready  to  go  ?”  asked 
Mr.  BufFum,  with  a look  of  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

“This  day  week,”  replied  Adolphus,  “if  the 
farm  implements  can  be  procured  by  that  time. 
Here’s  a little  inventory  of  what  I shall  want. 
You’d  better  send  it  right  off  to  Mapes,  and 
have  them  boxed  and  shipped  directly.” 

So  saying  he  handed  a couple  of  closely- 
written  foolscap  pages  to  Mr.  BufFum.  The 
guardian  ran  his  eye  down  the  list  with  a face  I 


expressive  of  no  less  surprise  than  pleasure ; 
then,  coming  to  the  end,  exclaimed : 

“Why,  I declare,  it’s  quite  perfect!  What 
a fellow'  you  are  to  observe ! How  the  deuce 
could  you  have  got  this  up  all  by  yourself? 
Egad!  one  would  think  you’d  had  the  agri- 
cultural experience  of  a lifetime!” 

Adolphus  vouchsafed  no  explanation  of  the 
completeness  with  which  he  had  accomplished 
his  inventory,  “a//  by  himself"  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that — well — any  very  simple  reason 
which  may  occur  to  any  pretty  maid  and  lad 
who  happen  to  be  looking  over  this  story  to- 
gether, “all  by  themselves.” 

Mr.  BufFum  immediately  forwarded  the  or- 
der, as  proposed,  and  wound  up  the  business 
with  a homily  upon  persevering  application  as 
the  sure  high-road  to  success,  of  which,  as  our 
young  readers  may  chance  to  have  met  with  it 
before,  we  give  no  stenographic  report  in  these 
pages. 

The  day  of  their  parting  came  rapidly  around. 
They  were  shy  and  reserved  with  each  other  till 
they  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station 
and  beard  Adolphus’s  train  blow  its  last  whis- 
tle. 

Mr.  BufFum  grew  very  red  in  the  face  and 
moist  about  the  eyes,  grasped  the  youth’s  hand 
with  a convulsive  pressure,  and  brokenly  mur- 
mured, “Good-by,  dear  old  boy  I” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  BufFum—” 

His  senior’s  visage  grew  still  redder.  “Oh, 
hang  it ! say  ( Guardy  once  more,  as  you  used 
to!”  he  explosively  exclaimed. 

“ Good-by,  Guardy ,”  said  Adolphus ; and  the 
links  of  the  great  boa  constrictor  that  pants 
steam  wriggled  away  with  him  to  the  setting 
sun. 

V. 

As  a place  of  residence  Aristotle  Cottage, 
with  its  beautiful  ferme  ornte,  now  became  un- 
endurable to  Mr.  BufFum,  who  openly  compared 
it  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  Catacombs,  and  St. 
Simon  Stylites  his  pillar.  He  could  not  hide 
from  himself  that  he  sorely  missed  the  young 
man  at  every  turn. 

At  length,  in  despair,  he  put  the  premises 
under  his  farmer’s  tutelage,  and  started  for  a 
watering-place.  Stopping  over  a night  in  New 
York  on  his  way  through,  and  making  inquiries 
for  the  summer  destination  of  his  particular 
acquaintance,  he  found  the  tide  setting  full  for 
Long  Branch.  The  Hodges,  the  Crumbies,  the 
Stansburies,  the  Vaughans,  and  that  oldest  of 
old  Dutch  families,  the  Krullers,  were  all  going 
to  the  Mansion  House.  Already  Laird  was  en- 
tertaining the  Blowbells ; while  Miss  Jacintha 
Cropper,  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lumley,  had 
been  there  a week,  accompanied  by  her  orphan 
charge — the  all-important,  the  fateful,  the  test- 
amentary, the  conditional  Charlotte ; the  vehi- 
cle of  one  immense  estate,  the  axle  on  which 
turned  another.  This,  with  Mr.  BufFum,  was 
decisive.  Luinley  senior  had  been  his  friend, 
but  Charlotte  he  bad  not  Been  since  she  was  a 
phenomenon  in  Hiinten’s  piano  exercises,  wear- 
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ing  pantalets,  short  frocks,  and  her  hair  in 
two  long  tails  with  blue  streamers  behind.  He 
was  curious,  for  Adolphas’s  sake,  to  see  what 
had  become  of  her  in  the  lathe  of  Time ; so 
down  he  went. 

A score  of  bachelor  greetings  on  the  piazza ; 
supper ; and  then,  as  it  was  a bop-night,  when 
the  tables  were  cleared  away  out  of  the  great 
salk  a manger , a return  from  his  tranquilizing 
cigar  along  the  bluff  to  look  in  on  the  dancers — 
these  ushered  in  Mr.  Buff  urn’s  first  evening  at 
the  Mansion. 

As,  without  any  particular  acquaintance  be- 
side him,  he  leaned  against  the  door-post,  be- 
hind him  in  the  darkness  rose  and  fell  the  ocean, 
with  that  mysterious  rhythm  which  bards  are 
forever  vainly  seeking  to  set  to  their  music ; in 
front  of  him  a sea  of  brilliant  women  vibrated 
to  the  tidal  influencings  of  a waltz  of  Strauss. 
Of  the  men  I speak  not ; in  that  ball-room  they 
were  but  the  slim  spars,  the  black  drift,  as  from 
some  burned  ship,  floating  on  billows  of  blue, 
green,  argentine,  and  crimson,  at  the  mercy  of 
their  wildly-surging  partners. 

Should  he  venture  in  ? He,  the  helpless  male, 
possessed  of  no  special  wave  to  harmonize  him 
with  the  grand  oceanic  motion,  to  roll  misera- 
bly in  the  trough  between  tulle  and  muslin,  to 
come  to  grief  against  the  rocky  reef  of  some 
dining-room  pillar,  where  all  the  other  drift- 
wood would  miserably  bump  and  bruise  him, 
and  the  laughing  waves  play  distractingly  with 
his  corns  ? 

While  revolving  these  thoughts,  so  proper  to 
every  single  man  who  stands  on  the  borders  of 
such  a surge,  a gorgeous  billow  of  blue  grenadine 
came  bounding  landward,  and  cleverly  beached 
her  black  drift  at  his  very  feet.  From  her  mer- 
maid arms  it  fell  into  the  helplessly  collapsed 
posture  peculiar  to  drift,  good  society,  and  hot 
weather,  and  began  trickling  softly  to  its  dis- 
engaged billow,  drift-like  still  in  all  but  the 
sharp  freshness  of  brine.  As  the  gentleman 
turned  his  face  toward  the  door,  the  first  thought 
that  struck  Mr.  Buffum  was  his  marvelous  re- 
semblance to  Adolphus.  At  first  sight  he  could 
almost  have  imagined  that  his  ward  had  been 
playing  him  a trick,  and  really  stood  there  in 
propria  persona,  but  another  glance  convinced 
him  of  his  error,  though  the  likeness  was  still 
astonishing.  The  next  thought  that  occurred 
to  him  was,  how  singularly  out  of  harmony  the 
young  fellow  was  with  his  brilliant  partner. 
Not  at  all  the  man  for  her  in  any  respect  1 So 
slight,  so  boyish,  so  untrained;  his  youthful 
exuberance  so  little  chastened  by  the  sager  ex- 
periences of  manhood.  And  she,  so  developed, 
so  womanly,  so  queenly ! He  had  scarcely  time 
to  make  this  reflection  when  the  youth  addressed 
her  os  Miss  Lumley.  The  word  so  startled  Mr. 
Buffum  that  he  flushed  to  the  temples,  con- 
scious of  having  mentally  tricked  and  played 
the  traitor  to  himself.  Had  a second  person 
suggested  to  Mr.  Buffum  the  discord  which  he 
had  just  noticed  of  his  own  original  discrimina- 
tion, he  would  have  felt  compelled  to  reply,  “1 
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deny  it,  Sir;  I deny  it  in  toto!  Why  not  the 
man  for  her? — why  not  the  woman  for  him? 
Prove  it,  Sir;  I say, prove  it !”  But  it  is  every 
man’s  privilege  to  be  as  illogical  as  he  pleases 
with  himself.  Not  hearing  it  from  a second 
person,  Belah  Buffum  confessed  it  in  the  teeth 
of  the  lost  will  and  testament  of  Adolphus 
Shearsworth,  senior — confessed  that  Charlotte 
Lumley  would  be  indeed  ill-mated  with  Adol- 
phus, junior ; and  he  with  her. 

In  truth  she  was  a royal  woman!  Erect, 
and  made  of  curves  pliant  as  a Hebe’s ; taU  and 
fair,  shedding  round  her  the  sweet  dignity  of  a 
Juno;  in  every  motion  the  woman  of  highly 
developed  nature,  yet  in  her  look,  her  dress,  and 
every  tone  of  her  rich  contralto  voice,  the  wo- 
mau  of  perfected  social  art.  To  all  of  these 
things  Belah  Buffum  was  as  wide  awake  as  the 
most  illogical  man. 

As  yet,  neither  she  nor  the  very  young  youth 
had  seen  him.  And  again,  through  the  press- 
ure of  the  crowd,  Mr.  Buffum  was  forced  to 
listen  to  a conversation  not  intended  for  his 
ears.  First,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  youth — 
Adolphus’s  voice,  but  not  saying  Adolphus's 
things : 

“ He  is  really  the  laughing-stock  of  the  room. 
Such  a ridiculous  figure  l If  you’ll  excuse  the 
vulgar  proverb,  quite  like  a cat  in  a strange 
garret ! A grass-cloth  coat  at  a ball ! Why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  must  he  appear  in  such  an  outre 
costume  ? — for  all  the  world  like  a well-to-do 
farmer  going  out  to  look  after  his  haying!” 

Belah  Buffum  boiled.  The  clear  voice  he 
was  listening  for  replied : 

“ Indeed,  Mr.  Poproy,  you  gentlemen  are  sad 
gossips ! If  you  talk  so  about  each  other  to  the 
ladies,  how  do  you  talk  about  the  ladies  to  the 
gentlemen  ?” 

“ I assure  you  we  hold  them  sacred ! For 
myself,  I can  say  that  I only  breathe  in  my 
j heart  the  name  of  one!” 

‘ * That  apartment  must  be  much  less  crowded 
than  your  sex  manage  to  keep  it  generally,”  re- 
plied Miss  Lumley,  lightly,  without  the  least 
sign  of  appropriation.  ‘ * Your  enslavers  can 
not  have  to  stand  on  a trunk  to  dress  when 
they  don  the  brilliant  tissues  of  your  fancy. 
Quite  unlike  the  rest  of  our  Long  Branch  ac- 
commodations, Mr.  Poproy.  But  as  to  the 
gentleman  whom  you  mention,  forgive  me  if  I 
can’t  wholly  agree  with  you.  For  my  part,  I’m 
very  tired  of  this  black-coat  desert — very.  A 
little  suggestion  of  grass — if  it’s  only  the  soup - 
pon  we  get  in  the  cloth  of  that  name — is  a re- 
freshing oasis.  But  don’t  you  know  any  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  man?  He  is 'said  to  be 
very  noble-hearted  and  very  intellectual.  How 
long  have  you  known  your  friend  ?” 

“ My  friend  ? lie — the — ” 

1 ‘Pardon  me;  he  is  mine. ” 

What  ? She  remembered  the  young  fellow 
who  used  to  sup  at  her  father’s  in  Worcester, 
and  play  with  those  queues,  of  brown  hair  and 
blue  ribbon  as  she  sat  at  the  piano  astonishing 
all  hearers? 
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In  his  enthusiasm  Belah  Buffum  let  the  crowd 
carry  him  quite  up  to  Mi9s  Lumley ; and  as  the 
madly  attached  youth  in  dismay  fell  back  a step 
at  beholding  the  grass-cloth  wings  of  the  angel 
he  had  hut  a moment  since  spoken  of  so  lightly, 
that  unemotional,  rational,  logical  personage 
caught  the  beautiful  white  hand  of  the  heiress 
with  the  exclamation : 

“ Her  father’s  own  true  daughter ! A thou- 
sand thanks  for  not  forgetting  me.  Be  sure 
how  very,  very  glad  I am  to  see  the  woman 
such  a capital  fulfillment  of  the  little  girl.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  once  more,  Mr. 
Buffum,”  answered  the  heiress,  shaking  his 
hand  cordially.  Then,  with  a graceful  self- 
possession,  turning  to  the  spot  where  her  adorer 
had  been,  she  said,  gently,  “Let  mo  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Poproy — ” 

Kindly  considerate,  but  vain  ruse  of  woman’s 
tact  I The  place  which  once  knew  Mr.  Poproy 
knew  him  no  more  forever — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

And  in  the  next  quadrille  Beauty  danced  by 
the  side  of  a grass-cloth  sack. 

VL 

We  will  say  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Buffum’s 
Long  Branch  visit  than  that,  instead  of  staying 
a day  or  two,  as  he  had  intended,  he  protracted 
his  sojourn  to  an  entire  month ; nor  any  thing 
concerning  the  results  of  that  visit  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  madly  attached  Mr.  Poproy  might 
be  seen  for  hours  at  a time  with  irregular  steps 
pacing  the  briny  beach,  or  sitting  in  an  arbor 
with  his  hat  crushed  over  eyes  which  looked 
steadily  across  the  solemn  main.  Neither  do 
we  make  any  introductory  comments  upon  Mr. 
Buffum’s  resolution  to  visit  Adolphus  in  his  new 
home  immediately  and  suddenly  after  the  term- 
ination of  his  visit  at  Long  Branch.  We  pass 
over  every  incident  that  might  render  a guide- 
book valuable,  and  disembark  writh  Mr.  Buffum 
from  the  Mississippi  steamer  at  Numa  Pompili- 
us  Landing.  There,  by  a curious  coincidence, 
he  found  Adolphus  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
mail,  that  gentleman  having  been  in  the  coun- 
try three  months,  and  therefore  among  those 
oldest  inhabitants  of  new  regions  who  get  ap- 
pointed postmaster.  The  youth  was  on  horse- 
back, but,  dismounting  and  greeting  him  kind- 
ly, bade  him  sit  down  on  a pile  of  wood  by  the 
landing  while  he  went  home  after  a cart  for  his 
baggage  and  himself.  Mr.  Buffum  would  have 
liked  to  walk,  but  Adolphus  would  not  hear 
of  such  a thing,  and  Tode  post-haste  to  the 
house  without  waiting  to  listen  to  his  guard- 
ian’s logic.  He  had  been  absent  scarcely  half 
an  hour  when  a negro  appeared  with  a cart, 
and,  loading  Mr.  B.  with  his  baggage  upon  it, 
drove  away  to  the  ranche. 

Mr.  Buffum  found  it  situated  on  a bold  bluff 
overlooking  the  river.  What  an  astonishing 
artistic  eye  the  boy  possessed!  Already  he 
had  trained  a convolvulus  over  the  low  door  of 
the  cottage,  planted  a profusion  of  Cherokee 
roses  against  the  walls,  and  inclosed  quite  a 


neat  yard  and  flourishing  garden  within  ft  rustic 
fence.  He  brought  Mr.  Buffum  into  a some- 
what plain  but  exquisitely  tidy  room,  with  a 
sanded  floor,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  gave  him  the  best  wooden  chair, 
taking  his  own  seat  on  a stool  directly  opposite. 

“Let  me  see  what  sort  of  a house  you’ve 
got ; I want  to  go  all  over  it!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Buffum,  endeavoring  to  waive  the  chair. 

“No,  not  yet,”  answered  Adolphus,  firmly. 
“ Rest  a while.  Business  before  pleasure.  Til 
have  my  man  get  dinner  in  a minute,  and  after 
that  we’ll  look  at  the  improvements.  Yon  have 
business  in  your  eye,  Mr.  Buffum.  I can  see 
it.  Now  out  with  it ; get  it  off  your  mind  and 
mine ; I am  really  anxious.  Let  me  know  ex- 
actly what  you’ve  come  for — extra,  of  course  I 
mean,  to  paying  me  a kind  and  welcome  visit.” 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Buffum,  checking  the 
combative  feeling  aroused  by  the  direct  per- 
sonal manner  of  his  ward,  “ perhaps  this  time 
is  as  good  as  any.  I will  not  hide  from  you 
that  one  motive  of  my  journey  was  definitely 
and  for  the  last  time  to  ask  you  if  you  will  obey 
your  father’s  will  and  propose  to  Miss  Lam- 
lay.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Buffum  sat  up  straight  in  his 
most  offensive  logical  manner,  at  the  same  time 
chuckling  in  secret  to  his  very  boots  with  the 
thought  that  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
doing  the  magnanimous  was  close  at  hand. 

Adolphus  crossed  his  legs,  rested  his  elbow 
on  his  knee,  and  looked  his  guardian  full  in  the 
face. 

“I  will  not  deny,”  he  proceeded  to  answer, 
mildly,  “ that  since  I came  out  into  this  West- 
ern wilderness,  and  have  seen  its  hardships,  my 
notions  of  life  are  very  much  changed.  It  will 
please  you  to  hear  that  I have  repented  my 
foolish  obstinacy.  I now  feel  perfectly  willing 
to  do  as  you  desire.  I accept  the  condition, 
and  am  quite  ready  to  unite  the  Shcarsworth 
and  Lumley  properties.  I will  return  eastward 
with  you,  address  the  lovely  Charlotte,  to  whose 
beauty  and  accomplishments  I am  now  con- 
scious of  having  done  such  great  injustice,  and 
marry  her  immediately.” 

Through  all  this  speech  of  Adolphus’s  Mr. 
Buffum,  turning  red  and  pale  by  turns,  had 
been  Jerking  uneasily  on  his  chair,  and  the  mo- 
ment his  ward  concluded  jumped  up  with  a 
haste  which  sent  that  piece  of  furniture  spin- 
ning behind  him. 

“You — will — marry — Miss  Lumley — imme- 
diately— Sir  ?” 

“ On  the  spot,  Mr.  Buffum,”  answered  Adol- 
phus, with  cheerful  firmness. 

“By  Heavens!  you  will  do  no  such  thing! 
I — I — I — I — deny  it,  Sir!” 

“Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean? 
Are  you  crazy,  Sir?”  replied  the  youth,  stand- 
ing up  and  surveying  his  guardian  inquiringly, 
with  his  arms  akimbo. 

“ Marry — marry , Sir?  Crazy , Sir?  What 
do  I mean , Sir  ? How  dare  you  talk  of  marry- 
ing a lady  whom  you  never  saw — on  the  spot?" 
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‘•Where  else  should  I marry  her?  Really, 
your  conduct  is  most  inexplicable.  Suppose  I 
should  tell  her  that  you,  her  father’s  old  friend, 
had  made  every  effort  to  bring  ns  together; 
had  absolutely  bullied  me  into  wooing  her; 
though  a rich  man  himself,  had  threatened  to 
beggar  me  if  I didn’t ; and,  finally,  had  come 
all  this  fifteen  hundred  miles  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  my  promise  to  do  so— do 
you  imagine  that  her  kind  heart  (dear  girl! 
I'm  already  romantically  in  love  with  her  for 
it!)  would  permit  her  to  reject  me — me,  Sir,  a 
man  in  every  way  eligible  ?” 

“ Good  Heavens ! The  matchless  effrontery 
of  the  young  animal!”  groaned  Mr.  Buffum, 
dazedly. 

44  Of  course  I shall  use  every  inducement  in 
my  power.  I shall  tell  her  all  you  have  said ; 
the  urgent  motives  you  have  brought  to  bear 
on  me ; and,  with  such  an  influence  seconding 
me,  she  must  be  more  or  less  than  human  not — ” 

“You  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  can  not 
— will  not — shall  not — dare  not  tell  her — you — ” 

“Ah!  ah!  A light  breaks  in  upon  my 
mind!  You  wish  me  to  refuse  proposing  to 
her,  and  would  fain  pocket  my  estates  your- 
self! But  I see  through  your  treacherous 
blinds.  I will  propose  to  her!” 

“You  shall  not!” 

“I  i pill  I I’ll  sit  down  and  write  to  her  this 
veiy  day!  I’ll  follow  my  letter  to  her  feet! 
Pll  bty  myself  and  all  I have  there.  I’ll  use 
all  your  entreaties  with  her ! I’ll  go  by  the 
very  next  boat !” 

Belah  Buffum  sank  into  the  wooden  chair 
again,  and  silently  folded  his  arms,  the  picture 
of  Napoleon  after  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Adol- 
phus resolutely  continued : 

“ Yes,  Sir ; I’ll  obey  my  honored  father’s  will ! 
And  still  more,  I’ll  expose  to  Miss  Lumley — 
(sweet,  sweet  girl ! how  I pant  to  press  her  to 
my  impassioned  bosom !)— the  knavery  of  the 
man  who  has  practiced  on  that  parent’s  orphan 
son ! She  and  all  the  world  shall  know  how 
artfully  you  awakened  a young  man’s  opposition 
to  his  best  interests  by  your  ill-timed  coercion, 
intending  all  the  while  that  he  should  be  irri- 
tated into  a course  which  must  leave  him  pen- 
niless and  you  doubly  rich ! I shall  blazon  it, 
Sir ! And  in  that  day  you  will  find  your  logic 
but  a poor  defense ! ” 

44  Oh ! Oh ! Adolphus,  my  dear  boy,  for 
Heaven’s  sake  be  reasonable — be  logical.  Hear 
me — ” 

“Penitently  confess,  then,  how  you  have 
wronged  me,  and  release  all  my  property  forth- 
with. Confess!  sign!  seal!  deliver! — before 
the  mail  goes  out,  for  then  it  will  be  too  late.” 

“Adolphus,  my  dear  boy,  will  you  listen  to 
a solemn  confidence  I am  about  to  repose  in 
you?” 

41  Proceed,  Sir,  if  you  have  aught  to  say  in 
extenuation.” 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sanded  boards, 
and  all  combatireness  vanished  from  his  man- 
ner, Mr.  Buffum  tremulously  continued  i 


“After  you  left  me  I went  down  to  Long 
Branch.  There,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
early  childhood,  I saw  3 Itss  Lumley . Before 
I knew  it  I fell — that  is  to  say,  I became  at- 
tached to  her.  And — in  an  hour — when  I 
thought  not — of  my  duties — as  executor— of 
your  father’s  will — I proposed — to  her — and 
was — accepted.” 

“What!  Accepted  by  my  testamentary 
wife?” 

“Forgive  your  true  friend — one  who  made 
all  his  previous  representations  and  entreaties 
to  yon  with  the  most  unselfish  sincerity — for- 
give him  when  he  says — yes . She  loves  me — 
I love  her — and  we  shall  be — married — unless 
you  — make  these  fearful  — disclosures  which 
you  have  just  threatened.  But  why  should 
you  make  them  ? Oh,  be  rational ! Look  at 
it  calmly,  logically,  and — pity  me,  Adolphus ! ” 

“A  pretty  man  you  are  to  talk  of  logic  and 
reason!  Was  it  on  their  scientific  principles 
that  you  defrauded  me  of  my  father’s  condi- 
tional, contingent,  testamentary,  and  lovely 
daughter-in-law  ?” 

“ Adolphus ! I am  hnman.” 

44  Glad  to  hear  yon  acknowledge  it  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life!  Well;  I am  human  too, 
and  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy — as  you  didn't 
when  you  swore  you’d  keep  all  my  property. 
I’ll  let  you  off  on  one  condition.  Sign  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  Miss  Lumley,  by  accept- 
ing you,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  fulfill 
my  father’s  testament,  and  an  agreement  on 
the  day  I attain  my  majority  to  deliver  me  my 
entire  patrimony.  This  may  be  of  no  value  as 
a legal  instrument ; but  I shall  keep  it  as  my 
safeguard  till  I attain  my  property ; and  if  any 
opposition  on  your  part  occurs  to  my  entrance 
on  the  estate,  I publish  it  to  the  world ! Oth- 
erwise it  remains  in  close  privacy  between  us, 
to  be  burned  when  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  made  my  title  irrefragable.  Will  you  sign 
such  a paper?” 

“ Will  you  sign  a counter-promise  never  to 
disclose  the  efforts  I have  made  to  enforce  your 
fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  will  ?” 

“Yes;  to  be  held  binding  unless  you  break 
yours." 

44 Bring  the  ink  and  paper,  then,  Adolphus.” 

The  two  instruments  were  speedily  signed, 
scaled,  and  exchanged. 

44 Now%w  said  Adolphus,  “let  ns  forget  all 
past  difference*.  Here  is  my  hand.  Come 
and  let  me  show  you  the  improvements.” 

As  th«y%rose  the  young  man  gave  a long, 
shrill  whistle,  which  was  followed  by  a patter- 
ing of  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition. 
He  led  Mr.  Buffum  to  the  further  door  of  the 
room,  threw  it  open,  and  said,  with  a malicious 
twinkle : 

44  Enter — Improvements  /” 

There,  in  the  doorway,  stood  Mrs.  Burrill, 
and  a beautiful  young  woman  whom  Mr.  Buf- 
fum had  never  seen  before. 

44  Bless  my  soul ! Why,  Mrs . Burrill ! And 
whom  have  we  hero  besides,  Adolphus  ?” 
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“ You’re  a logical  man ; do  as  you’ve  so  oft- 
en told  me  to — ‘Draw  your  conclusions.”* 

“ Miss  Lottie  Burrill  ?” 

“Shrewd  guess,  and  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way  for  three  months  ago.  By  the  present  al- 
manac, however,  wrong . Mrs . Adolphus  Shears - 
worth , Mr.  Buffum.” 

“You  young  rascal!  Married,  and  without 
my  consent  ?” 

“None  of  that , Sir!  Did  you  seek  mine t 
Make  friends,  and  ask  no  questions.” 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Adolphus ! I am  so  charm- 
ed to  meet  you  that  I don’t  knock  your  husband 
down ! Well,  well ! Upon  my  soul,  Adolphus, 
I can’t  blame  you — not  having  seen  Miss  Lum- 
ley,  I should  have  done*  the  same  myself!  No 
offense  to  you,  Mrs.  ’Dolph.  You  know  I’ve 
run  away  with  your  husband’s  first  wife  al- 
ready!” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Buffum ; and  the  humanity  you 
showed  by  it  does  you  great  honor.  We’ve 
known  of  that  this  good  while!”  And  Mrs. 
Adolphus  took  her  husband’s  guardian  laugh- 
ingly by  the  hand. 

“ Known  it  this  good  while  ? Why,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?” 

“Just  what  she  says,”  answered  Adolphus. 
“You  don’t  happen  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance 
of  a person  named  Poproy,  do  you  ?” 

“I’ve  met  him,”  replied  Mr.  B.,  dryly. 

“He  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine  before 
I went  to  Aristotle  Cottage.  When  you  wrote 
me  you  were  going  to  Long  Branch,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  Miss  Lumlcy  there,  I remember- 
ed that  his  family  always  summered  at  Laird’s, 
and  wrote  him,  asking  to  bo  kept  informed 
of  your  movements.  Fancy  my  astonishment 
when  a letter  came  announcing  the  authentic 
watering-place  rumor  that  you  are  the  accept- 
ed lover  of  Miss  Lumley ! I got  ready  for  you, 
you  may  bo  sure ! ” 

“ Oh,  the  young  dog!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Belah 
Buffum. 

“ Oh  no ! For  Miss  Lumley’s  sake  you  can 
afford  to  be  very  generous  to  poor  little  Poppy ! 
And  now,  wife  and  mother,  let’s  take  Guardy 
in  to  dinner!” 

In  the  visits  which  one  of  Missouri’s  wealth- 
iest and  most  influential  young  planters  makes 
yearly  to  Aristotle  Cottage,  with  his  wife,  mo- 
ther-in-law, and  a youth  in  dimity  bibs,  bap- 
tized “Buffum  Lumley,”  the  three  women  be- 
come all  the  more  intimate  fri^ids  as  they 
laugh  over  with  each  other  their  once  so  com- 
plicated relations.  As  for  the  men,  they  are 
more  than  brothers.  It  is  a standing  joke,  at 
the  dinners  which  celebrate  those  happy  re- 
unions, for  somebody  to  ask  B.  B.  which,  from 
the  human  and  emotional  point  of  view,  he 
prefers — Love  or  Logic  ; and  it  is  said  that  he 
invariably  waves  his  hand  at  the  beautiful  wo- 
man sitting  opposite  him,  and,  although  not  so 
dogmatic  as  we  found  him  in  our  earlier  chap- 
ters, replies,  in  logical  terms,  “ Draw  your  Con- 
clusions !** 


THE  GRAVES  AT  NEWPORT. 

THERE  is  a “ testimony  of  the  rocks,”  be- 
sides that  which  appeals  to  artist  and  geol- 
ogist, of  which  the  thoughtful  wanderer  along  the 
‘deserted  highways  and  quiet  fields  of  Newport, 
late  in  the  autumn,  becomes  aware.  Those 
neglected  landmarks  of  the  past — the  grave- 
stones— encountered  so  often  in  private  do- 
mains and  in  lonely  church-yards,  in  the  still- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  dying  but  radiant  year, 
acquire  a new  emphasis  and  lure  the  memory 
and  imagination  into  the  realm  of  the  departed  ; 
their  worn  inscriptions,  names,  dates,  and  tribu- 
tary legends  appealing  to  historical  associations, 
local  memory,  and  humane  sentiment. 

Perhaps  a ramble  among  the  graves  of  New- 
port will  be  found  to  inspire  significant  recollec- 
tions and  reward  a sympathetic  survey ; for  no 
portion  of  New  England  abounds  with  more 
varied  and  interesting  elements  of  character 
and  history,  of  which  mortuary  relics  are  often 
the  chief  memorials. 

| The  most  remote  of  these  relics  of  the  dead 
are  the  Indian  mounds,  lew  of  which  are  now 
discoverable ; yet,  within  a few  years,  one  vras 
opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  re- 
vealed many  curious  historical  vestiges,  among 
them  numerous  utensils  of  Dutch  manufac- 
ture, indicative  of  the  aboriginal  trade  with 
Manhattan,  when  the  Narragansets  exchanged 
their  peltry  with  the  New  Amsterdam  burghers 
for  pipes,  pipkins,  and  cutlery.  The  most  mel- 
ancholy of  these  last  mile-stones  of  life’s  jour- 
ney are  the  isolated  ones  on  the  lonely  shore 
near  Brenton’s  Reef — daily  passed  by  gay 
equestrians  in  the  summer  — for  they  mark 
the  last  resting-place  of  shipwrecked  mariners 
whose  bodies  were  there  cast  ashore  by  the 
tempest  to  find  a nameless  grave  in  a strange 
land. 

One  of  the  most  attractive,  from  endearing 
associations,  of  the  groups  of  graves  on  the  isl- 
and is  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary’s — five 
miles  from  the  town — for  that  rural  temple  re- 
calls the  benign  presence  of  the  lady  who  built 
it,  and  now  sleeps  in  its  shadow — a generous 
and  high-toned  woman,  who  for  so  many  years 
gracefully  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  Oak- 
lands  amidst  the  beautiful  trees  she  had  plant- 
ed in  her  youth.  Who  that  ever  enjoyed  her 
greeting  can  forget  the  little  parlor  with  its  fine 
paintings,  the  garden  with  its  odoriferous  shrubs, 
the  sweeping  branches  of  the  Norway  pine,  the 
refreshing  copse  of  oak-trees,  the  delectable  tea- 
table  with  its  old-fashioned  service  and  season- 
able fruits,  the  often  eminent  and  memorable 
guests,  and,  above  all,  the  genial  dignity  and 
gracious  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
with  her  many  rural  dependents,  her  liberal 
charities,  her  fond  but  humble  love  of  her 
Church,  the  evening  prayer,  the  kindly  chat, 
the  fond  welcome,  and  the  sweetness  and  se- 
renity of  the  scene  and  the  visit  ? That  little 
cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  was  newly  consecrated 
to  those  who  there  stood  on  one  of  the  first  beau- 
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tiful  Sabbaths  of  a recent  summer,  beside  the 
grave  of  Sarah  Gibbs.  The  little  stone  church 
on  the  bill,  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  and  sad- 
looking  farmers,  the  troop  of  children  bringing 
flowers  to  scatter  on  the  coffin  of  their  benefac- 
tress, the  vivid  and  tearful  memories  that  then 
and  there  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the  gathered 
friends,  of  her  uniform  goodness,  noble  nature, 
and  Christian  womanhood,  the  impressive  rites 
of  the  Church  she  so  loved  and  labored  for,  the 
fresh  green  of  tree  and  turf,  the  bright,  soft, 
* solemn  day,  all  made  up  an  experience  now 
hallowed  to  memory,  love,  and  faith.  A re- 
markably appropriate  monument  has  recently 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  this  venerated 
lady.  It  is  of  the  sarcophagus  type,  of  fine 
granite ; a cross  is  rounded  from  the  apex  in 
a most  graceful  manner ; the  monograms  Alpha 
and  Omega  are  cut  in  relief  upon  each  end  ; on 
one  side  is  the  inscription:  “ Sabah  Gibbs. 
Died  June  17 th,  1817,  AZt.  84 on  the  other: 
“ Founded  tide  Church,  1847.”  This  chaste  and 
original  monument  was  designed  by  the  accom- 
plished American  architect  Richard  M.  Hunt. 

The  original  emigrants  from  the  “ Old  Coun- 
try” brought  with  them  the  family  instincts  and 
traditional  habitudes  of  a mature  civilization. 
Next  to  “ freedom  to  worship  God,”  and  the 
desire  of  improving  their  position  and  condi- 
tion in  life,  or  rather  as  an  essential  means  and 
method  of  securing  the  latter  blessing,  they  at- 
tached great  value  and  interest  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  not  merely  as  an  agricultural  re- 
source, but  a permanent  investment — a home, 
the  scene  of  domestic  sympathy  and  the  nucleus 
of  civic  and  social  dignity  and  enjoyment.  To 
own  land  was  to  have  a foothold  in  the  world, 
to  cherish  local  pride  and  love,  to  rear  and  en- 
dear children,  and  found  ancestral  estates. 
There  was  an  auspicious  conservatism  of  feel- 
ing and  practice  in  those  days  which,  in  the 
view  of  a rational  and  loyal  nature,  reproaches 
our  nomadic  habits  and  the  avarice  that  disin- 
tegrates all  local  attachment  and  saps  all  fam- 
ily pride.  The  ambition  of  every  honest  soul, 
the  joy  of  every  loving  heart,  was  then  to  have 
a Home,  in  the  true  old  English  meaning  of  the 
word — a home  to  grow  up  in,  to  become  iden- 
tified with,  to  foregather  about  for  bridal,  birth- 
day, and  religious  festival,  to  return  to  from 
adventurous  forays  into  the  great  world,  to  as- 
sociate with  venerable  age  and  joyous  infancy 
and  thoughtful  manhood,  to  remember  with  the 
dreams  of  youth,  with  the  mutual  cares  of  life, 
the  triumph  and  the  trial,  the  cozy  comfort  and 
wise  counsel,  with  filial,  parental,  and  frater- 
nal love,  with  the  solemn  shadow  of  bereave- 
ment, and  the  glad  reunion  of  prosperity — a 
home  wherein  to  be  bom  and  to  die,  and  within 
whose  familiar,  endeared,  and  transmitted  do- 
main to  be  buried.  And  therefore  it  w'as  that 
almost  every  large  farm  had  its  little  cemetery. 

Roaming  over  the  fields  one  comes  upon 
these  neglected  graves  unexpectedly ; climbing 
a fence  he  peers  down  into  a small  inclosure, 
and  among  the  high  grass  sees  a cluster  of  old 


grave-stones  with  the  familiar  names  of  some 
old  Newport  family.  Strolling  through  the 
| grounds  of  a villa  he  discovers,  in  a shady  nook, 
the  relics  of  another  family  burial-ground  ; sad 
and  significant  tokens  of  that  change  of  prop- 
erty and  proprietorship,  of  times  and  habitudes 
— common  indeed  to  all  places  and  people — the 
law  of  human  vicissitude,  but  nowhere  so  rapid, 
complete,  and  profane  as  in  this  busy,  eager, 
self-reliant,  prosperous,  and  irreverent  land. 

There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception  to 
this  abandonment  and  neglect  of  the  old  family 
cemeteries  in  Newport.  No  sojourner  can  have 
passed  the  Ruggles  farm  and  stone  house,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  Spring  Street,  without 
having  noticed  with  pleasure  the  neatness  and 
care  manifest  in  the  little  burying-ground  by  the 
road-side.  About  an  acre  is  inclosed  by  a hand- 
some stone-wall,  with  an  iron  gate  in  the  cen- 
tral front,  over  which  is  chiseled,  in  gilt  letters, 
“ Coggesliall , 1854.”  The  interior  is  kept  in 
perfect  order— -the  turf  smooth  and  green ; the 
stones  free  from  stain,  some  lateral  and  others 
upright,  designate  the  graves  of  several  gener- 
ations of  the  family ; in  the  centre  is  a granite 
obelisk,  the  base  of  which  is  inscribed,  “To  the 
Memory  of  John  Coggesliall , First  President  of 
this  Colony:  died  Nov.  27,  1C49,  uFt.  57.”  On 
the  upper  part  is  w'ritten,  “ Erected  by  a Lineal 
Descendant , 1855” — the  same  w?ho,  having  thus 
renewed  and  embellished  the  last  resting-place 
of  his  ancestors,  by  a testamentary  provision 
has  insured  its  continued  order  and  preserva- 
tion by  the  civic  authorities  of  Newport. 

The  history  of  religious  sects  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  cemeteries.  Thus,  in  the  School- 
house  Yard,  on  Church  Street,  tw'O  or  three 
upright  grave-stones  hidden  amidst  bushes  and 
weeds  mark  the  site  of  the  Moravian  church, 
since  converted  into  an  Episcopal  chapel — the 
sect  having  died  out  in  the  place.  The  compar- 
atively fewf  and  fresh  stones  near  where  the  first 
little  Catholic  church  stood  in  High  Street  evi- 
dence the  late  advent  of  that  denomination, 
while  the  larger  area  devoted  to  their  dead 
adjacent  to  the  Island  Cemetery  and  the  new 
Stone  Church,  with  its  fine  organ,  stained  glass 
window's,  and  crowds  of  worshipers,  prove  the 
rapid  increase  of  Irish  emigration  to  Newport. 
How  different  the  associations,  historical  and 
social,  aw'akened  by  the  Oriental  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  graves,  the  aristocratic  emblems  of  the 
Episcopal  tombs,  the  plain  household  appella- 
tives of  the  Friends’  burying-ground,  and  the 
thickly -planted  crosses  inscribed  to  Patrick, 
Bridget,  or  Honora,  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
or  Killarney ! Amidst  the  versatile  influx  of 
sects  the  Romanists  w'ere  the  last  to  obtain  a 
" local  habitation  and  a name”  here ; and  now, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  land,  they  constitute  a prev- 
alent and  growing  element  of  the  population. 

But  there  is  a yet  greater  sectarian  signifi- 
cance in  the  diversities  of  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions than  that  involved  in  name,  nativity,  and 
emblem.  The  Jews  compute  time  from  the 
Creation,  and  the  Christians  from  the  birth  of 
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the  Saviour,  while  the  Quakers  repudiate  the 
Roman  calendar — thus,  as  it  were,  defining  and 
emphasizing  their  views  of  eternity  by  their 
method  of  signalizing  time ! 

There  is  another  distinction  in  the  graves  of 
the  island  whereof  no  record  appears : many  of 
the  oldest  are  unmarked  even  by  a hillock — a 
precaution  needful  in  the  perilous  infancy  of 
the  colony  to  elude  the  vindictive  custom  of  its 
savage  enemies,  who,  when  cognizant  of  the 
place  of  burial,  would  desecrate  the  graves  to 
scalp  the  corpses  of  the  settlers. 

TVo  of  “God’s  Acres/*  as  the  Germans  so 
beautifully  designate  the  burial-places  of  their 
dead,  in  their  vicinity  to  each  other  and  the 
Baptist  and  Quaker  meeting-houses,  indicate 
with  mute  eloquence  the  normal  elements  of 
local  civilization  here  initiated.  The  one  is  a 
narrow  yard  w'hero  the  grass  is  thick  and  tan- 
gled, and  a few  dark,  sepulchral  stones,  mil- 
dewed with  age,  stand  like  primitive  symbols 
of  the  people’s  growth  and  grace.  One  is  of  re- 
cent date,  haring  been  erected  to  preserve  the 
fading  inscription  of  its  more  lowly  original  by 
the  town  of  Newport  in  1839,  on  the  second 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement : 

“To  the  memory  of  William  Coddington,  Esq., 
that  illustrious  man  who  first  purchased  this  island 
fro m the  Narraganset  Sachems  Canonicns  and  Ha- 
tinomo,  for  and  on  account  of  himself  and  seventeen 
others,  his  associates  in  the  purchase  and  settlement. 
He  presided  many  j’ears  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Island  and  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  died,  mnch 
respected  and  lamented,  Nov.  1, 1678,  aged  78  years." 

Chosen  in  England  as  “Assistant  of  the  Bay 
Colony,”  in  1C30,  he  accompanied  the  Governor 
who  brought  the  charter,  and  was  for  a con- 
siderable period  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  and  is 
said  to  have  built  the  first  brick  house  erected 
there.  The  civic  intolerance  of  the  authorities  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  especially  “ the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  against  Mr.  Wheelwright,”  so 
alienated  his  sympathies  and  aroused  his  indig- 
nation that  he  sacrificed  the  prosperous  career 
there  opened  to  him,  and  even  “his  improve- 
ments at  Braintree,”  and  sought  a more  free 
and  congenial  home.  He  took  secret  counsel 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Roger  Williams.* 


* “This  Island  was  purchased,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  State,  “through  the  Joint  lnflueuce  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  in  1637 ; for  grass  on  the 
other  islands,  forty  fathoms  of  white  peage,  ten  coata, 
and  twenty  hoes  to  the  resident  Indians  to  vacate, 
and  five  fathoms  of  wampum  to  the  local  sachems." 
Many  of  the  leading  settlers  were  Puritans  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. A whipping-post,  stocks,  and  tavern  were 
soon  erected.  Among  the  earliest  municipal  regula- 
tions was  a game  law  forbidding  deer  to  be  shot  for 
two  months,  “so  that  the  wolves  should  come  after 
them  and  be  killed."  The  first  export  was  lumber. 
So  Inimical  were  the  neighboring  provinces  on  ac- 
count of  the  “ liberty  pledge,"  which  included  Jews 
and  Pagans,  as  well  os  different  Christian  sects,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a treaty 
with  the  Butch  of  Manhattan  for  provisions  and  trade. 
Spring  Street  was  so  called  on  account  of  a spring  on 
the  west  side,  near  where  the  State-house  now  stands. 
Thames  Street  was  originally  a marsh.  The  State 
Aal  was  a sheaf  of  arrows,  with  the  motto  Amor  vincit 


Coddington,  a fugitive  from  the  same  illiberal 
spirit,  and  with  a small  company,  fixed  his 
abode  on  this  salubrions  isle,  determined  that 
here  “ Christians  of  every  denomination  should 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  without  any  in- 
terference for  their  speculative  opinions.  ” His 
name  is  identified  with  a just  and  benign  ad- 
ministration, and  was  gratefully  bestowed  on  a 
neck  and  cove  of  the  island,  whereby  they  are 
still  familiarly  known.  He  obtained  the  early 
charter  for  the  colony;  and  those  who  have  % 
studied  his  career  and  character  rank  him  high 
among  the  primitive  magistrates  of  New'  En- 
gland and  apostles  of  freedom ; one  of  whom 
has  declared  that,  “in  1641  Coddington  and 
his  associates  enacted  the  first  law  granting 
complete  religious  liberty  ever  embodied  in  the 
legislation  of  a civilized  nation.”* 

Besides  the  graves  of  the  first  Governor’s 
kindred,  and  among  other  ancient  memorials, 
is  a square,  low  pillar  of  granite,  with  cornice 
and  pediment,  bearing  the  inscription:  “ Here 
lyeth  the  body  o/UenryBull,  Esq.,  late  Governor 
of  this  Colony , who  died  Jan.  23  d,  1693,  aged  85.” 
And  on  the  other  side,  “Anne  Clayton,  his 
second  wife , and  widow  of  Nicholas  Easton  ; died 
Jan . 31, 1707” — names  still  prevalent  and  hon- 
orably associated  with  the  annals  of  the  infant 
settlement  and  its  subsequent  prosperity. 

A short  walk,  amidst  old  wooden  dwellings 
and  grass-grown  streets,  from  the  graves  of  the 
ancient  Governors,  brings  us  to  a level  field  of 
turf  inclosed  by  a light  iron  paling,  and  inter- 
sected by  a few  widely  separated  lines  of  graves 
— all  comparatively  of  late  date.  There  is  a 
formality  and,  as  it  were,  reticence  in  the  as- 
pect of  this  cemetery  characteristic  of  the 
Friends.  Until  within  a few  years  it  was 
against  the  strict  rules  of  the  Society  to  desig- 
nate the  graves  of  their  dead  by  any  visible  to- 
ken or  inscription  ; hence  the  broad,  unmarked 
area.  And  it  is  curiously  indicative  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spirit  of  the  age  upon  this 
once  rigid  sect  that  now  head-stones  are  al- 
lowed, but  the  record  confined  to  the  name  and 
date  of  decease.  Those  we  here  behold  beafr 
names  which  are  household  words  in  Newport, 
like  Taylor  and  Townsend,  Brinley  and 
Buffum,  Slocum,  Anthony,  Cozzens,  Carr, 
Wilbur,  and  Weaver. 

Despite  the  prohibition  as  regards  mortuary 
inscriptions,  the  registers  of  the  Friends  are 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  record  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  This  is  a fruit 
of  the  methodical  and  scrupulous  habits  of  the 
Society.  Nor  is  it  the  only  trait  and  triumph 
which  the  Quaker  element  imparts  to  civic  life. 
The  order,  self-control,  and  fraternal  principles 
of  the  Friends  had  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 


omnia.  A settled  purpose  was  displayed  by  the  Pu- 
ritau  colonies,  soon  after  the  charter  was  received  by 
Rhode  Island,  to  set  it  aside,  and  active  measures 
were  adopted  at  Plymouth  to  this  end.  Portsmouth 
was  the  first  part  of  the  island  settled.—  A rnoUVs  His- 
tory of  Rhode  Island. 

* Dr.  David  King. 
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grew  and  peace  of  old  Newport.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  endearing  in  their  memory. 
Costume,  mode  of  address,  and  suppression  of 
wrath  were  characteristics  that  lent  a certain 
exclusiveness  and  dignity  to  their  palmy  days 
on  this  island.  Frugal,  industrious,  unimpas- 
sioned, their  homes  were  abodes  of  peace  and 
plenty  ; their  daughters  proverbially  beautiful ; 
their  hospitality  and  honor  graceful  distinctions. 
Charles  Lamb,  enamored  of  their  silent  wor- 
ship and  marvelous  equanimity,  and  smitten 
with  the  gentle  Hester,  was'  disenchanted  by 
what  he  deemed  their  supreme  vanity  in  be- 
lieving themselves  special  recipients  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But,  in  all  worldly  arrangements, 
this  besetting  sin  was  provided  against ; and 
this  fact  alone  must  have  increased  the  sa- 
lient contrast  they  here  afforded  of  old  to  the 
Jews,  Episcopalians,  French  officers,  and  Bap- 
tists. The  former  s last  representatives  here 
made  Friends  trustees  of  their  temple  and  cem- 
etery ; and  many  of  the  latter  sect  joined  them 
when,  as  Governors  of  the  colony  and  social  as 
well  as  thrifty  leaders,  they  so  largely  illustrated 
the  resources  and  the  reputation  of  the  island. 

Originally  driven  hither  from  Boston  by  the 
persecution  so  tenderly  delineated  by  Haw- 
thorne in  his  story  of  the  “Gentle  Bay,”  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  chief  magistrates  of 
the  settlement,  their  names  are  among  the  ear- 
liest on  the  grave-stones  and  in  the  town  rec- 
ords, and  among  the  men  whose  benefactions 
and  examples,  and  the  women  whose  tradition- 
al loveliness  endear  the  past.  Quakerism  here, 
it  is  justly  claimed,  was  rational,  free,  and  brave : 
Friends  from  Rhode  Island  fought  in  the  Rev- 
olution, “ under  strong  temptation.  ” It  was  at 
Coddington’s  house  that  George  Fox  held  his 
first  meeting  in  Newport. 

One  of  the  last  saints  of  this  order  died  not 
long  since,  and  her  long  and  patient  illness  was 
cheered  by  the  sympathy  of  all  sects,  who  rec- 
ognized the  olden  faith,  rectitude,  and  piety  in 
her  simple,  earnest,  and  divine  resignation. 
With  her  the  sweet  thee  and  thou  seem  to  have 
died  away ; but  the  Yearly  Meeting  still  brings 
its  crowd  of  drab  coats  and  spotless  caps,  straight 
waists  and  broad  brims ; and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, here  in  the  old  scene  of  their  supremacy, 
our  noble  Quaker  poet  humorously  lamented 
the  falling  away  of  the  brethren : 


striking  evidences  of  the  triumphant  conserva- 
tism of  the  race.  The  freshness  and  order  that 
distinguish  the  abandoned  synagogue  and  un- 
visited cemetery  reproach  the  neglected  tem- 
ples and  sepulchres  of  those  who  trust  to  local 
attachment  and  living  kindred  to  guard  their 
shrines  and  ashes.  With  that  pervading  and 
indomitable  fidelity  which  has  kept  the  scatter- 
ed people  intact  and  their  faith  vital  through 
ages  of  exile  and  oppression,  the  wealthier  sur- 
vivor, by  testamentary  provision,  kept  “ decent- 
ly and  in  order”  the  graves  and  place  of  wor- 
ship here  long  since  deserted.  Touro  Street 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  testator,  whose 
thoughtful  care  for  the  departed  of  his  race 
daily  suggests  itself  as  a benign  evidence  of  an- 
cient civilization.  After  the  terrible  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  a company  of  Jews  embarked  thence 
for  America ; their  precise  destination  was  not 
settled,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  board 
which  they  were  passengers  intended  to  land 
them  on  the  Virginia  coast.  Adverse  and  vio- 
lent winds  led  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Narragan- 
set  Bay.  Allured  by  the  tolerant  laws  and 
spirit  of  Newport,  the  Israelite  emigrants  de- 
termined to  remain  there — thus  adding  a new 
element  to  the  curious  diversity  of  faith  and 
nativity  which  signalized  the  colony. 

Along  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  slope  and 
at  the  base  of  which  the  town  is  built,  a street 
angle  is  marked  by  a plain  square  granite  gate- 
way, over  which  is  cut  in  bold  relief  a winged 
globe,  and  on  the  pillars  inverted  torches,  while 
through  the  iron  railing  are  seen  a few  tall  hem- 
locks, a drooping  willow,  and  masses  of  shrub- 
bery, whence  in  the  soft,  damp  summer  even- 
ings exhale  garden  fragrance,  and  through  the 
dense  foliage  cenotaph,  6lab,  and  column  glim- 
mer. Neat,  silent,  and  shaded,  the  little  in- 
closure is  passed  with  a careless  glance  by 
crow'ds  of  summer  sojourners ; but  a poet's  eye 
gleaned  an  impressive  picture  and  sacred  lesson 
from  the  “ Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport.”* 

How  strange  it  seems ! These  Hebrews  in  their  graves ! 

Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  sea-port  town, 
Silent  beside  the  never  silent  waves, 

At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown. 

That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Seem  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 

The  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange, 

Of  foreign  accent  and  of  different  dimes ; 

Alvares  and  Hiveriera  interchange 
With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  synagogue, 

No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break, 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

• On  the  24th  of  August,  1694,  a ship  arrived  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  then  the  principal  port  of  entry, 
from  one  of  the  Wrest  India  islands  with  a number  of 
Jewish  families  on  board  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
who  settled  there.  In  a few  years  a congregation  of 
sixty  worshiped  in  the  synagogue,  which  at  length 
boasted  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five  worshipers. 
Gradually  migrating  to  new  States,  not  a resident  Jew 
is  now  found  in  Newport— only  their  sepulchres  re- 
i main. 


“There  are  those  who  take  note  that  our  numbers 
are  sman — 

New  Gibbons  who  write  onr  decline  and  onr  fall ; 

Bat  the  Lord  of  the  seed-field  takes  care  of  his 
own, 

And  the  world  shall  yet  reap  what  our  sowers  have 
sown. 

41  The  last  of  the  sect  to  his  fathers  may  go, 

Leaving  only  his  coat  for  some  Barnum  to  show ; 

But  the  troth  will  outlive  him,  and  broaden  with 
years, 

Till  the  false  dies  away,  and  the  wrong  disap- 
pears.*’ 

The  memorials  of  Hebrew  Bojourn  in  New- 
port are  unique  among  the  relics  of  by-gone 
times  in  New  England,  and  among  the  most 
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Other  Jewish  emigrants  from  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere  followed  their  Portuguese  breth- 
ren to  Newport ; and  in  1763,  when  sixty  families 
of  wealth  had  settled  there,  the  synagogue  was 
erected  at  a little  distance  from  the  cemetery 
farther  down  Touro  Street,  a square  brick  edi- 
fice on  a little  plateau  of  green  turf,  substan- 
tially fenced  in  and  always  freshly  painted  and 
kept  in  perfect  order.  Over  the  comparatively 
new  gate  is  the  inscription  on  a stone  entabla- 
ture: 44  Erected  5603 ,/rom  a Bequest  made  by 
Abraham  Touro.” 

Both  the  advent  and  exodus  of  the  Jews  at 
Newport  is  characteristic ; and  so  are  the  few 
glimpses  contemporary  annals  afford  of  their 
enterprise  and  influence.  In  1 750  Moses  Lopez 
was  excused,  at  his  own  request,  from  all  civil 
duties,  44  on  account  of  his  gratuitous  service  to 
government  in  translating  Spanish  documents.” 
Jacob  Rod  Riveriera,  one  of  the  fugitives  from 
Lisbon,  and  his  comrades  established  a sperma- 
ceti oil  and  candle  factory  on  the  island  now 
called  Fort  Wolcott — the  first  experiment  of 
the  kind  in  the  colonies,  and  long  a monopoly 
here,  and  no  inconsiderable  source  of  wealth. 
From  Newport  the  enterprise  was  carried  to 
New  Bedford.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Lopez 
establishment  his  employes  went  out  in  boats 
and  captured  whales  off  the  coast.  Moses  Lo- 
pez at  one  time  owned  twenty-seven  square- 
rigged  vessels,  and  his  correspondence  indicates 
large  and  honorable  commercial  relations.  For 
many  years  Moses  Seixas,  as  cashier  of  the 
Newport  Bank,  disbursed  specie  to  the  inhabit- 
ants ; while  Dr.  Stiles  loved  to  stroll  along  the 
Parade  discussing  some  point  of  Oriental  wis- 
dom w ith  the  learned  Rabbi  Isaac  Carigal. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  dispersed  the  Jew- 
ish merchants.  Their  ships  were  nearly  all 
taken  by  the  enemy.  And  in  1799  their  tem- 
ple w’os  deserted,  though  from  time  to  time  a 
few  of  the  race  accidentally  there  congregated 
to  celebrate  a feast,  marriage,  or  funeral ; for 
they  reverently  brought  back  their  dead,  and 
laid  them  to  rest  with  the  ashes  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Moses  Hays,  a highly  esteemed  com- 
mercial man,  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Riveriera.  Isaac  Touro,  the  priest, 
and  his  two  sons  went  to  Jamaica,  and  one  was 
long  established  in  New  Orleans.  Aaron  Lopez 
went  to  Providence,  intending  to  return  to  New- 
port, but  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Scott’s 
Pond,  near  the  former  place.  Cohen  and  Seix- 
as, sacerdotal  rabbis,  ministered  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Richmond  and  Charleston ; Jacob 
Rodriguez,  one  of  the  spermaceti  manufacturers, 
came  back  and  died  here ; and  the  house  near 
the  mall,  long  the  hospitable  abode  of  Levy,  be- 
came the  home  of  the  gallant  Commodore  Per- 
ry, and  was  occupied  by  his  widow  until  her 
death.  Thus  departed  from  the  old  town  one 
after  another  of  the  once  busy  and  genial  He- 
brews, whose  memorials  are  so  faithfully  con- 
served. It  has  become  a proverb,  since  the 
mercenary  aptitudes  of  watering-place  life 
have  demoralized  the  natives,  that,  although 


not  an  Israelite  remains,  Jews  abound  at  New- 
port. 

In  a neglected  nook  off  one  of  the  little-fre- 
quented streets  that  run  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  hill,  unapparent  except  when  sought 
out,  are  clustered  the  few  old  graves  of  the  Clif- 
ton burying-ground,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  ancient  donor.  Rank  weeds  have  overgrown 
the  pathless  little  inclosure,  over  which  the  poor 
dwellers  of  the  neighborhood  spread  their  washed 
garments  to  bleach — the  only  purpose  for  which 
the  lonely  spot  is  visited.  Yet  there,  as  the 
weather-stained  head-stones  declare,  is  the  fam- 
ily tomb  and  several  graves  of  the  Wanton  fam- 
ily, which  furnished  several  efficient  Governors 
to  the  colony,  and  whose  annals  well  illustrate 
the  process  and  progress  through  which  fortune 
and  position  were,  even  at  that  early  period,  at- 
tained in  New  England  by  capacity  and  char- 
acter. There  is  a portrait  of  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernors’ wives  in  the  Redwood  Library.  Orig- 
inally shipwrights,  and  able  preachers  among 
the  Friends,  their  rectitude  and  industry,  cour- 
age and  good  sense,  advanced  them  in  rank  and 
wealth.  The  cause  and  manner  of  their  emi- 
gration to  Newport,  as  preserved  by  the  family 
tradition,  is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  peo- 
ple. 

Edward  Wanton  had  successfully  carried 
on  his  vocation  in  Scituatc,  Massachusetts ; but 
his  zeal  as  a Quaker  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
other  sects,  and  his  non-compliance  with  the 
claim  for  church-rates  to  the  civic  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Hospitable  and  kindly,  his  house 
was  accessible  to  all,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  one 
occasion,  several  of  the  tax-collectors  dropped 
in  upon  him  near  the  dinner-hour  and  were  in- 
vited to  partake  of  that  repast;  at  the  end  of 
which  they  suddenly  took  possession  of  all  the 
silver-ware  on  the  table,  and  declared  their  in- 
tention to  retain  it  until  the  tithes  w'ere  paid. 
This  proceeding  greatly  incensed  the  two  sons 
of  Wanton,  and  their  indignation  was  intensi- 
fied by  severe  personal  allusions  to  their  father’s 
faith  by  the  minister  of  the  place,  in  his  Sunday 
discourse.  They  determined  to  seek  a more 
tolerant  region,  and  at  the  same  time  punish 
the  author  of  what  they  deemed  an  unjustifiable 
insult.  Accordingly,  they  visited  their  clerical 
adversary  late  in  the  evening,  and  administered 
to  him  a drubbing ; then  rushed  away,  before 
an  alarm  could  be  given,  and  mounting  swift 
horses,  fled  without  drawing  rein  until  they 
reached  a tavern  about  half-way  between  Scit- 
uate  and  Newport.  While  recruiting  them- 
selves with  a hasty  meal  some  of  the  minister's 
flock  arrived  in  hot  haste  in  pursuit;  where- 
upon they  decamped  by  the  back-door  as  the 
enemy  came  in  at  the  front ; mounted  the  fresh 
steeds  provided  for  the  latter,  and  soon  arrived 
at  what  Neale,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans, 
calls  “the  Paradise  of  New  England.”  Hero 
their  craft  was  in  demand,  and  their  creed  safe 
from  interference. 

Whether  fact  or  fiction,  the  spirit  thus  shown 
was  a family  trait;  for  when,  in  1706,  a sloop 
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loaded  with  provisions  was  taken  by  a French 
privateer  off  Block  Island,  Captain  John  Wan- 
ton pursued  with  a volunteer  crew,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  captured  both  privateer  and 
prize,  and  brought  them  into  Newport.  This 
exploit  delighted  the  country  and  gained  naval 
glory  for  Rhode  Island.  Four  years  previous  to 
this  achievement  William  Wanton  had  been 
commissioned,  while  a shipwright  of  Ports- 
mouth, to  cruise  with  the  Greyhound  in  Queen 
Anne’s  war,  and  returned  after  six  months  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  44  crowned  with  brill- 
iant success."  When  Governor  Wanton  died, 
in  1733 — and  again  and  again  the  name  ap- 
pears on  the  roll  of  colonial  magistrates — it  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  that  “his  long  career 
of  public  service  had  endeared  him  to  the  col- 
onists, and  his  daring  naval  exploits  won  him 
the  regard  of  his  sovereign."  And  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
two  brothers  were  in  England,  they  were  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  were  presented  by  the 
Queen  with  a silver  punch-bowl.  Moreover, 
an  addition  to  the  family  coat  of  arms  was 
made,  consisting  of  a game-cock  alighting  on  a 
hawk. 

This  union  of  martial  prowess  with  Friendly 
tenets  was  peculiar  to  the  Newport  Quakers. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Wanton  name,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  is  believed  to  have  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  that  sect  from  the  in- 
terest excited  in  his  mind  when  witnessing 
at  Boston,  in  an  official  capacity,  the  earnest 
testimony  of  Mary  Dyer,  who,  having  visited 
the  capital  of  the  Bay  State  on  a mission  of 
the  Spirit,  was  warned,  on  her  reappearance 
whipped,  and,  for  the  thin!  attempt,  hanged — a 
martyrdom  which  drove  many  from  the  spirit- 
ual tyranny  of  that  colony  to  the  “soul  free- 
dom” initiated  by  Williams  at  Aquidneck. 

Governor  Joseph  Wanton  was  a loyalist, 
and  after  being  suspended  for  his  lukewarm 
administration  of  public  sentiment  as  embod- 
ied in  local  law,  in  1775,  was  finally  deposed. 
Even  with  this  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Wantons,  their  names  stand  brightly  forth  on 
the  colonial  record.  Their  services  were  emi- 
nent and  their  characters  superior ; so  that  the 
stranger  who  unexpectedly  comes  upon  their 
neglected  graves  marvels  at  the  public  indiffer- 
ence thus  manifest,  and  would  fain  see  a Rhode 
Island  Old  Mortality  piously  renew  the  inscrip- 
tion and  revive  the  record  of  their  worth. 

Here,  too,  is  the  grave  of  Isaac  Rodman — 
venerable  progenitor  of  a still  faithful  race,  one 
of  whose  saintly  descendants  not  long  since  left 
an  endeared  and  placid  memory ; and,  evident- 
ly to  note  the  advent  of  the  most  dreaded  pest- 
ilence of  the  olden  time,  near  by,  a Stone  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of 44  Pardon  Tilling- 
Bast,  who  died  of  Small-Pox  at  Coasters ’ Island, 
1775.” 

The  memory  of  a daughter  of  Roger  Will- 
iams (and  wife  of  Clarke),  whose  remains  are 
here  buried,  carries  ns  back  to  the  tolerant 
dawn  of  the  isle’s  prosperity ; while  a massive 


slab  of  friable  6late,  whence  the  inscription  is 
half  effaced  by  time  and  the  elements,  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  Abraham  Redwood, 
and  reproaches  #the  recipients  of  his  liberal  be- 
quest for  their  forgetfulness  of  his  sepulchre. 
The  graceful  Doric  structure  that  crowns  the 
adjacent  hill  is,  however,  his  best  monument 
No  marble  effigy  or  emblazoned  shrine  equals 
in  permanence  and  vital  beauty  an  intellectual 
legacy,  whether  the  written  thought  or  the 
means  of  culture  associated  with  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  departed. 

When  the  literary  club  of  old  Newport — 
boasting  such  erudite  members  as  Callender, 
Ellery,  Honyman,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  after- 
ward President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  subsequently  reinforced  by  such  brave  and 
genial  scholars  as  Berkeley  and  Stiles — had  long 
exercised  their  wits  in  learned  debates  and  wise 
social  sympathies,  the  idea  of  making  the  asso- 
ciation subservient  to  permanent  intellectual 
culture  by  the  establishment  of  a library  was 
confirmed  by  the  prompt  generosity  of  the  pros- 
perous merchant  from  Antigua,  an  efficient  pro- 
moter of  education  and  charities,  whose  for- 
tunes had  so  thriven  in  the  salubrious  sea-port. 
His  gift  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase 
of  books  induced  the  subscription  of  five  thou- 
sand by  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  erection  of 
a building,  to  which  they  gratefully  gave  his 
name.  Insignificant  as  an  enterprise  like  this 
would  appear  now,  when  the  establishment  of 
libraries  is  a common  occurrence,  then  it  was 
an  event  of  singular  interest  and  influence. 
Books  were  a rare  luxury;  habitual  readers 
few  and  scattered ; aspirants  for  knowledge  ill 
provided  with  resources,  and  obliged  to  seek 
them  across  the  sea.  Not  only  the  mental 
training  but  the  fortunes  of  the  town  were  pro- 
moted by  the  little  temple,  which  then  stood  in 
rural  solitude  on  a turf  esplanade  called  the 
Bowling  Green.  Men  of  study  and  thought 
were  beguiled  hither  by  the  privilege.  There 
Dr.  Stiles  mastered  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
luxuriated  over  a folio  copy  of  Homer;  and 
Channing,  a pure  and  earnest  youth,  “spent 
day  after  day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week, 
amidst  the  dusty  volumes  without  interruption 
from  a single  visitor,"  in  the  days  of  decadence 
and  desertion  incident  to  the  commercial  eclipse 
after  the  Revolution. 

By  a rare  coincidence  at  that  period  of 
44  wooden  lanterns,"  os  Tudor  calls  the  old  New 
England  meeting-houses,  graceful  designs  were 
obtained  for  the  proposed  structure  from  Peter 
Harrison,  assistant  architect  of  Blenheim  ; and 
for  many  years  it  was  the  only  pure  exemplar 
in  the  Eastern  States.  A thing  of  beauty  is 
not  only  a joy  but  an  attraction  forever ; and 
this  library  was  the  nucleus  of  benefactions — 
first,  from  Henry  Collins,  who  gave  the  land ; 
and,  long  after,  from  his  kinsman,  Solomon 
Southwick,  of  Albany,  who  bestowed  a land 
grant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Red- 
wood’s grandson,  “of  Dorset  Place,  Maryle- 
bone,”  gave  the  homestead  in  Newport  Inherit- 
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ed  from  his  grandfather.  Baron  Hottinguer, 
the  Paris  banker,  who  married  into  the  Red- 
wood family,  sent  a good-will  token  of  a thou- 
sand francs ; Bishop  Berkeley  his  “ Minute  Phi- 
losopher;” and  Catherine  Macaulay  her  “His- 
tory of  Englftnd.,,  Ogilvie,  Rogers,  and  Hunter 
successfully  advocated  its  cause.  Judah  Touro 
gave  two  thousand  dollars ; and  the  artist,  King, 
a native  of  Newport,  bequeathed  nine ; while, 
as  summer  residents  increased,  books  flowed  in 
from  friends  on  their  travels,  author  sojourners, 
and  lovers  of  education  and  letters ; so  that  the 
gaps  in  the  goodly  array  of  standard  English 
works  made  by  the  ruthless  British  invaders 
were  gradually  filled.  The  scope  of  the  orig- 
inal charter  was  expanded  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proprietors ; and  the  once  exclusive 
and  partially  frequented  library  became  a pop- 
ular reading-room  and  daily  resort,  yearly  in- 
creasing its  stores  and  enlarging  its  associa- 
tions of  interest  and  utility,  whereof  the  origin 
dates  from  the  public  spirit  of  him  who  sleeps 
in  the  Clifton  burying-ground.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  library  bears  date  1747 ; and  Abra- 
ham Redwood,  whose  portrait,  in  the  costume 
of  that  day,  so  appropriately  adorns  the  walls, 
died  March  G,  1 788,  at  the  ago  of  79.  Truly 
it  was  written  of  him  that,  with  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  was  blessed  with  “ a liberal  spirit,  which 
prompted  him  to  encourage  useful  learning  and 
relieve  the  distresses  of  mankind.”* 

The  most  familiar  of  the  old  cemeteries  of 
Newport,  to  the  casual  visitor,  is  the  little 
church-yard  of  old  Trinity,  through  which  the 
congregation  pass  to  their  weekly  worship.  It 
is  full  of  historical  interest,  though  many  of  the 
more  ancient  memorials  must  be  sought  in  the 
records  of  the  parish,  t Recently  some  of  the 
most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  renewed 
on  fresh  stones.  Within  the  old-fashioned  edi- 
fice, with  its  high  pews  and  massive  sounding- 
board,  its  quaint  pulpit  and  choir,  and  the  organ 
bearing  the  inscription,  “The  Gift  of  George 
Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloync,”  are  mural  tablets 
in  memory  of  former  pastors  and  endeared  mem- 
bers ; and  around  the  portal  cluster  the  graves 
of  those  whose  names  are  associated  with  mem- 
orable epochs  and  events.  Here  lie  buried  the 
Rev.  Marmuduko  Brown,  who  died  in  1771,  and 
his  wife  (1767) — the  stone  erected  by  their  son, 
who  was  born  here,  and  died  President  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  Learning  and  piety  have 
characterized  the  rectors  of  Trinity,  from  Hony- 
man,  who  came  as  a missionary  from  London 
in  1704,  to  Dehon,  afterward  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  and  from  Dr.  Wheaton’s  thirty  years’ 
ministrations  to  the  brief  service  of  Dr.  Vinton. 
One  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  the 
venerable  church,  musing  over  its  historical 
mementoes,  can  not  but  rejoice  at  the  prosper- 
ous revival  of  its  sacred  influences  and  mem- 
ories. 


* Newport  Herald , 17SS. 

t The  clock  in  the  steeple  was  presented  to  the  con- 
gregation in  1733  by  Jahleel  Brenton,  and  continued 
- run  without  interruption  for  about  100  years. 


A small  obelisk  designates  the  burial-place 
of  the  family  of  Dr.  Hunter,  a Scotch  physi- 
cian who  emigrated  to  America  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  A rebel  at  home,  he 
became  a Tory  here ) he  was  a surgeon  of  the 
colonial  regiments  sent  to  Crown  Point  in  the 
French  war,  delivered  the  earliest  conrse  of 
medical  lectures  in  New  England,  and  died 
while  the  English  had  possession  of  the  town. 
His  son  was  United  States  Chargd  at  Brazil, 
and  a man  of  historical  taste  and  liberal  cul- 
ture. 

In  the  Hunter  mansion — still  one  of  the  do- 
mestic landmarks  of  the  olden  time,  though  long 
since  left  behind  by  the  march  of  improvement 
— died  the  young  French  Admiral  whose  grave- 
stone is  adjacent,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ca- 
rolus Ludovicub  D’Arsaw  De  Ternay,  and 
an  elaborate  Latin  inscription,  with  the  date 
1780.  He  was  one  of  our  gallant  allies  who 
came  hither  in  the  squadron  of  Count  d’Estaing, 
and  cut  off  in  the  dawn  of  his  career,  it  was 
believed,  through  chagrin  at  the  escape  of  the 
British  fleet.  Tradition  fondly  conserves  the 
fame  of  the  young  officer,  whose  funeral  was 
an  exceptional  pageant  in  the  annals  of  the 
town,  nine  priests  and  a corps  of  marines,  with 
foreign  and  native  officers,  forming  the  cortdge.* 

One  of  Lafayette's  aids,  the  Chevalier  Ds 
Fa  teller,  is  also  buried  here.  These  foreign 
names  remind  us  of  the  social  influence  which 
the  sojourn  of  the  French  officers  in  Newport, 
during  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  exerted.  Domesticated  among 
the  people,  a new  element  was  contributed  both 
as  regards  pastime  and  opinion.  The  amiable 
manners  of  their  guests,  their  ardent  devotion 
to  the  gentler  sex,  and  their  fertility  of  re- 
source in  discourse  and  recreation,  left  more 
enduring  traces  than  the  initials  and  love-to- 

• « The  blockade,  which  obliged  the  French  to  re- 
main inactive,  had  embittered  many  of  them  against 
M.  de  Ternay,  as  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  control 
circumstances  and  the  elements.  ‘They  reproached 
him,*  says  the  Duke  de  Lauznn, 1 in  the  squadron  and 
the  army,  in  the  most  Indecent  manner.*  He  knew 
and  deeply  felt  it.  Whether  it  was  the  fatigue  of  the 
voyage,  weariness  of  command,  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, or  chagrin  at  being  misunderstood,  and  finding 
himself  blockaded  by  a superior  force  and  unable  to 
act,  he  fell  ill  on  the  7th  of  December,  1780.  His  mal- 
ady at  first  occasioned  no  anxiety,  but  on  the  12th  it 
assumed  an  aggravated  and  alarming  character,  and 
on  the  16th  he  expired,  amidst  the  regrets  of  all  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  rare  qualities,  his  brill- 
iant military  career,  and  his  bravery.  France  lost  in 
him  one  of  her  best  marine  commanders.  He  was 
buried  in  Newport,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, where  Louis  Philippe,  at  a later  period,  caused 
a monument  to  be  erected,  with  an  inscription  which 
recalls  all  the  services  he  rendered  to  France.**— Etude 
Hietorique  8ur  la  Marine  de  Lottie  XVI.  Par  Adolphe 
dc  Bonclon  : Paris,  I860. 

Rochambean  writes:  11  Je  trouvai,  & mon  retour  it 
Newport,  le  Chevalier  dc  Ternay  malade  d’une  fievre 
qnl  ne  donnolt  auenne  inquietude.  Je  continual  me3 
reconnolssances  ear  Boston,  oil  je  fas  & peine  nrrivo 
qne  je  reens  un  courrier  du  Baron  de  Viotnenil,  qui 
m*apprit  la  mort  du  Chev.  de  Ternay.  Ses  plus  grands 
ennemis  ne  pouront  Jamals  lui  refhser  une  grande 
probite,  et  qn*il  ne  fikt  un  tres-habile  navigateur.”— 
Memoireey  i.  200. 
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kens  still  descried  on  the  little  casements  of 
the  older  dwellings,  and  inscribed  there  with 
the  diamonds  of  their  rings.  Somewhat  of 
French  latitude  in  matters  of  speculation,  of 
ingenuity  in  the  cuisine,  and  urbanity  of  man- 
ners lingered  after  the  favored  visitors  had  re- 
turned ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
one  enthusiastic  passage  in  their  memoirs  and 
correspondence  testifies  to  the  delectable  im- 
pressions made  on  the  gay  Gauls  by  the  Quak- 
er beauties  of  the  island. 

Comparatively  few  as  are  the  head-stones  and 
tablets  in  this  church-yard,  to  one  cognizant 
of  the  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
names,  vocations,  and  nativities  thereon  in- 
scribed, the  crowded  and  weather-stained  me- 
morials suggest  the  prominent  events  in  the 
local  annals  of  Newport.  The  foreign  consuls 
and  “serchers”  of  the  King’s  Customs  indicate 
the  prosperous  commercial  epoch  not  less  than 
the  graves  of  the  old  merchants  like  Gibbs, 
“persevering  in  Industry,  judicious  in  Enter- 
prise, and  faithful  in  Engagements and  the 
origin  of  the  church  is  associated  with  Robert 
Gardiner,  one  of  its  founders,  44  whose  happi- 
ness it  was  to  see  it  completely  finished.”  The 
frequent  emigration  from  the  West  India  isl- 
ands of  English  colonists  is  testified  by  many 
inscriptions : This,  noting  that  “ one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Council  at  Grenada and  that,  the  fact 
that  a 44  native  of  J amaica”  is  here  buried.  The 
British  occupation  is  signalized,  not  less  than 
the  French  sojourn,  by  the  grave-stone  of  a 
“Lieutenant  of  H.  B.  M’s  Sixty-second  regi- 
ment of  foot,”  and  that  of  an  officer  of  marines 
belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Rose ; while  the 
names  of  Brinley  and  Mason,  Gould ing  and 
Duncan,  Tweedy,  Cowley,  and  Penrose  revive 
the  memory  of  the  old  colonial  society.  That 
of  our  time  is  recalled  by  the  familiar  name  of 
a summer  resident,  or  the  44  U.  S.  N.”  annexed 
to  that  of  an  American  officer. 

The  tombstone  of  Nathaniel  Kay,  Esq., 
“a  colonial  collector,"  whose  name  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  still  bears,  revives  the  bene- 
factions wherewith  his  will  endowed  old  Trini- 
ty. Kay  left  an  estate  on  the  site  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Engs  house,  consisting  of  several 
acres  of  land,  in  trust , to  erect  and  maintain  a 
Grammar  School,  as  an  appendage  to  Trinity 
Church — whose  rector,  as  master,  was  to  prepare 
gratuitously  a certain  number  of  youths  for  col- 
lege. The  building  yet  stands  at  the  corner  of 
School  and  Mary  streets.  Brown,  the  Oxford 
man,  6on  of  Bev.  Marmaduke,  was  taught  there. 
Bequests  of  this  kind  were  the  foundation  of  En- 
gland's civilization,  in  the  opinion  of  her  schol- 
ars. The  Kay  property  was  sold  in  1840  for 
only  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.  After  the 
Revolution  the  edifice,  designed  as  a classical, 
was  used  for  a Sunday  school ; the  trust  fell 
into  neglect,  and  the  now  highly  valuable  land 
sacrificed  by  a premature  sale.  Kay’s  mortu- 
ary slab,  on  the  edge  of  which  is  cut  the  name 
of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  infant  daughter,  buried 
near,  gently  brings  back  the  endeared  recollec- 


tion of  that  benign  prelate’s  visit  of  three  years 
to  the  colony — in  whose  subsequent  welfare  he 
manifested  so  lively  an  interest,  and  whose  lo- 
cal traits  and  natural  charms  his  letters  first 
made  known  to  Europe,  as  the  single  effusion 
of  his  muse  commemorates  the  providential 
destiny  of  the  land  he  so  wisely  appreciated. 
Honyxan,  the  faithful  clergyman  who  wel- 
comed him  to  Newport,  and  whose  farm,  still 
called  by  his  name,  near  Berkeley’s  rural  abode 
by  the  Paradise  Rocks,  lives  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  whose  bulwarks  yet  furrow 
the  green  meadows  of  Honyman’s  Hill,  is,  with 
many  of  his  family,  also  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Trinity.  His  son  was  for  several  years 
king’s  attorney.  A few  symbols  yet  desig- 
nate the  scene  as  dear  to  Tory  hearts — a gild- 
ed crown,  heraldic  devices,  names  that  are  en- 
rolled in  English  universities  or  figure  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  county  nobility — vividly  re- 
call the  old  tenacious  love  and  pride  that  bound 
the  hearts  of  certain  of  the  colonists  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  the  treasonable  sympathy  that 
befriended  the  English  invaders  in  the  war  of 
Independence  (in  some  instances  punished  by 
confiscation),  scoffed  at  the  departing  volun- 
teers as  destined  to  the  halter,  and  maintained 
a proud  exclusiveness  among  the  various  sects 
as  aristocratic  representatives  of  the  Establish- 
ment beyond  the  sea. 

A more  individual  representative  of  the  proud 
and  free  life  of  the  more  adventurous  colonists 
may  be  found  in  Godfrey  Malbone,  whose 
family  monuments  here  cluster.  His  dwelling- 
house  on  the  border,  though  quite  inland,  of  the 
bay,  a mile  or  more  from  the  town,  was  a famous 
mansion  in  colonial  times ; not  many  years  ago 
the  huge  box  hedge  and  other  vestiges  of  an- 
tique ornament  gave  no  inadequate  idea  of  the 
old-fashioned  garden ; on  its  site  some  remark- 
able cedars  yet  stand.  The  gilded  cornices  and 
rich  panel-work  of  the  villa  were  rare  for  those 
days.  The  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  built 
was  imported  from  abroad,  and  is  still  incorpo- 
rated in  the  neat  and  substantial  edifice  which 
occupies  its  place.  Walking  once  with  the  late 
hospitable  owner  of  the  domain  over  the  lawn, 
he  thrust  aside  the  path  gravel  with  his  foot,  and 
showed  me  the  trap-door  which  led  to  a subter- 
ranean passage  whose  outlet  was  on  the  shore 
— evidently  a means  of  secret  communication, 
once  used  for  smuggling  and  other  unlawful 
purposes.  In  1745  two  of  Malbone’s  privateers 
were  lost  in  a gale,  and  Newport  had  two  hun- 
dred widows  in  consequence.  Tradition  says 
that  buccaneers  were  here  entertained,  and, 
when  heated  with  wine,  enlisted  by  the  saga- 
cious host  for  a now  venture.  Large  sums  were 
recovered  from  him  in  England  for  his  spolia- 
tions of  the  Dutch.  A branch  of  his  family 
were  long  resident  in  Virginia,  and  one  of  them 
sought  to  dissuade  Washington  from  embarking 
in  the  cause  of  Independence.  The  hospitality 
of  Godfrey  Malbone  was  as  proverbial  as  his 
recklessness  and  his  prosperity.  Among  other 
tales  that  have  come  down  to  ns,  it  is  said  that 
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when  the  “most  superb  mansion  in  the  colo- 
nies” caught  on  fire,  he  coolly  ordered  the  din- 
ner-table to  be  removed  to  the  lawn,  and  con- 
tinued the  feast  in  sight  of  his  burning  house, 
whose  destruction  is  ascribed  to  the  fastidious 
pride  of  his  wife,  who  objected  to  any  intrusion 
of  plebeian  feet  into  her  elegant  drawing-rooms 
— even  to  extinguish  an  imminent  conflagration. 
The  fact  of  the  fire  is  recorded  in  the  Newport 
Mercury  of  June  7,  17G6,  and  attributed  to  a 
spark  from  the  kitchen  chimney  and  a windy 
day. 

Godfrey  Malbone  was  one  of  those  adventur- 
ous traders  who,  ostensibly  engaged  in  regular 
traffic,  sometimes  combined  therewith  a lawless 
enterprise.*  Sending  his  vessels  from  Newport 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  with  a cargo  of  rum,  thence 
to  Jamaica  with  slaves,  and  home  freighted  with 
molasses,  with  orders  to  capture  a Spanish  gal- 
leon by  the  way  if  circumstances  favored. 

Conviviality  was  the  normal  habit  of  such 
men  and  those  days,  and  their  blood  was  trans- 
mitted by  other  than  legitimate  currents.  Yet 
a certain  social  rank  and  personal  consideration 
coexisted  with  this  license ; and  the  second 
generation  became  more  civilized,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, for  Godfrey  Malbone,  the  son,  an  Ox- 
ford graduate,  built  a church  in  Connecticut;  and 
Edward  Malbone,  in  a collateral  branch  of  the 
next  generation,  was  one  of  the  most  skillful 
and  refined  of  artists,  and  gracious  and  gifted 
of  men. 

Few  of  the  hundreds  who  pass  daily  up  and 
down  Pelham  Street  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  walking  over  the  former  extensive 
domain  of  Edward  Pelham,  Esq.,  whose  last 
will  and  testament  identifies  the  “Old  Mill”  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  as  his  original  property — 
on  unique  landmark  long  the  subject  of  archajo- 
logical  debate,  and  attributed  to  the  Northmen, 
but  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
similar  structures  in  some  of  the  English  coun- 
ties. It  has,  however,  as  one  of  the  rare  local 
antiquities  of  our  country,  furnished  a suggestive 
theme  to  novelist  and  poet.  Cooper  availed 
himself  thereof  in  the  “Red  Rover,”  and  Long- 
fellow found  inspiration  therefrom  in  “The 
Skeleton  in  Armor.” 

* In  the  year  1745  there  were  ten  privateers  owned  j 
In  Newport,  as  follows : 

1.  Ship  Ftrne,  of  24  carriage  guns  and  176  men. 

2.  Brig  Prince  Frederick , Peter  Marshal  master,  18 
carriage  guns  (nine-pounders),  30  swivels,  and  18  blan- 
derbnsses,  with  a crew  of  130  men. 

3.  One  of  considerable  force  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Dennis. 

4.  One  commanded  by  Captain  Carr,  name  and  force 
not  stated. 

5.  One  commanded  by  Captain  William  Dunbar, 
with  a crew  of  70  men. 

6.  One  named  the  Hector , Captain  Higgins,  force  not 
stated. 

7.  One  named  the  Ccesar,  Captain  Griffith,  force  not 
stated. 

8.  One  commanded  by  Captain  Fry,  name  and  force  I 
not  defined. 

o.  One  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Norris,  name 
and  force  not  stated. 

10.  One  commanded  by  Captain  John  Sweet,  name 
and  force  not  stated. 


One  of  the  largest  dwellings  in  the  street, 
distinguished  by  its  heavy  and  high  portico  and 
pillars,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  cemetery 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  the  church  where 
Hopkins  preached,  and  where  he  was  originally 
buried. 

Behind  a screen  of  shrubbery  in  the  yard  of 
this  mansion  are  several  sepulchral  tablets, 
marking  the  graves  of  Governor  Arnold  and  his 
family.  Some  of  them  bear  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Pelhams.  The  earliest  legible  dAte  is 
that  of  1727,  when  “ Governor  Benedict  Arnold, 
of  Newport,”  died.  Another  Governor’s,  of  the 
same  name,  is  dated  1740.  There  is  also  a 
slab  with  the  name  of  Edward  Pelham,  1 774 ; 
one  inscribed  Chace,  1745;  and  the  latest,  John 
Barrister,  1830. 

These  few  memorials  of  the  old  Congrega- 
tional burying-ground  identify  the  family  sepul- 
ture of  an  historical  race  in  the  annals  of  the 
island.  The  Rhode  Island  Arnolds  are  a branch 
of  the  traitor’s  ancestry,  but  of  quite  diverse 
character  and  fame.  The  old  colonial  flag 
which  belonged  to  Governor  Arnold,  and  was 
concealed  during  the  war  of  Independence,  and 
displayed  with  the  establishment  of  American 
liberty,  is  still  preserved  with  the  venerable  of- 
ficial chair  of  state  he  occupied.  It  is  a note- 
worthy coincidence  that  the  names  of  original 
settlers  and  prominent  early  citizens  of  Newport, 
many  of  which  are  now  extinct  among  the  liv- 
ing, not  only  are  preserved  on  the  mortuary  rec- 
ords of  the  grave-yard,  but  ^ire  the  familiar 
street  nomenclature.  Thus  we  have  “ Pelham,” 
“Kay,”  “Bull,”  “Dixon,”  and  other  streets; 
“Brenton’s  Reef,”  “ Coddington’s  Cove,”  “Ban- 
nister’s Wharf,”  etc. 

While  Charring  was  wrestling  not  only  with 
the  antagonistic  forces  of  his  own  soul  into  “vic- 
torious clearness,”  but  with  the  despairing  creed 
of  the  old  Puritan  theology,  and  reading,  with 
exultant  tears,  the  benign  psychology  of  Price 
and  Hutcheson,  another  of  the  representative 
clergy  familiar  to  him  and  the  Newport  com- 
munity was  delving  in  the  theological  mine  to 
confirm  and  intensify  that  creed,  with  a single- 
ness of  purpose  and  a disinterested  devotion 
which  won  the  respect  even  of  those  most  re- 
volted by  his  doctrine.  In  the  yard  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Spring  Street,  a large 
freestone  edifice,  beneath  a grand  old  walnut- 
tree,  and  curtained  by  a vine  of  Virginia  creeper 
spreading  over  the  adjacent  wall,  and  in  autumn 
magnificent  with  scarlet  and  crimson  hues,  is  a 
solitary  grave  marked  by  a broad  tablet  of  mass- 
ive slate,  and  thus  inscribed : 

M In  Memory  of  Samuil  Hopktks,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Chnrch  in  Newport,  who  departed 
this  life  Dec.  20tb,  1813,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age; 
whose  faithful  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office  and  whose  valuable  writings  will  recommend 
his  character  when  this  monument,  erected  by  his  be- 
reaved flock,  shall,  with  the  precious  dust  it  covers, 
cease  to  be  distinguished." 

A more  remarkable  combination  of  impla- 
cable theory  and  benevolent  disposition  never, 
perhaps,  were  united  as  in  Hopkins.  Born  in 
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Connecticut,  and  a farmer’s  boy  until  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  graduated  at  Yale,  and  studied 
theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  exam- 
ple, doubtless,  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to 
vindicate  the  special  dogmas  he  preached,  by 
a theological  treatise  and  metaphysical  argu- 
ments. Unattractive  as  a pulpit  orator,  poorly 
supported  by  a limited  parish,  but  self-reliant, 
unselfish,  and  a student  by  nature  and  habit,  he 
spent  nine  years  upon  his  dry  and  dreary  work, 
and  received  therefor  from  its  publisher  nine 
hundred  dollars — a sum  far  exceeding  his  mod- 
est expectations.  Some  of  the  old  people  in 
Newport  recall  his  tall  figure  clad  in  a black 
gown,  girded  around  the  loins  with  a leather 
belt,  and  his  black  silk  skull-cap,  as  he  walked 
to  church  followed  by  a faithful  negro  sexton. 
One  remembers  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the 
bare,  cold  “ wooden  lantern”  and  watching  the 
lighters  coming  up  the  bay  through  the  high 
window,  while  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  a harsh  and  un- 
modulated voice,  expounded  “foreknowledge, 
will,  and  fate”  to  a sparse  but  attentive  group. 
The  vast  importance  then  and  there  attached 
to  polemics,  the  prevalence  of  Theology  as  a 
doctrine  or  science  over  Religion  as  an  experi- 
ence and  a sentiment,  are  impressively  illustrated 
by  the  zeal  and  patience  with  which  this  learned 
and  pious  man  wrought  at  his  system,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  agree  with  him, 
had  and  still  has  a vital  influence  upon  relig- 
ious thought  and  faith,  but  which  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
range  of  modern  faith  and  feeling  now  renders  j 
an  abstract  theory  in  comparison  to  practical 
Christian  living  and  earnest  religious  devotion. 

At  all  events,  there  are  few  of  any  sect  in  our 
day  who  would  not  find  the  elaborate  work  of 
Hopkins  hard  reading.  The  character  of  the 
man  was  so  upright  and  kindly  that  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  it  was  separated  from  that  of  the 
writer.  His  eccentricities  remind  one  of  Dom- 
inie Sampson,  and  have  furnished  a female  nov- 
elist with  hints,  which  she  has,  however,  great- 
ly exaggerated  and  modified  in  “The  Minis- 
ter’s Wooing.”  Intrepid  in  behalf  of  the  right, 
Hopkins  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of 
Slavery  and  Intemperance.  Newport  Gardiner, 
the  pious  black  sexton,  who  taught  the  singing- 
school,  and  was  his  prot€g€  and  convert,  he  sent 
to  Liberia  as  a missionary. 

On  one  occasion  where  he  heard  “Walking 
Stewart,”  the  famous  pedestrian,  expressing 
atheistical  opinions  in  the  Redwood  Library: 
“You  fool,”  he  exclaimed,  “were  it  not  for 
God  you  could  not  move  a step  from  where 
you  stand.”  Three-quarters  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  study,  and,  but  for  the  thoughtfulness 
of  his  parishioners,  he  would  have  often  gone 
without  his  dinner.  Ho  corresponded  with  the 
abolitionists  of  Europe,  and  dedicated  his  “Dia- 
logues concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans” 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  A professed  be- 
liever in  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  majority 
of  his  race,  he  yet  proclaimed  the  belief— prob- 


ably derived  from  consciousness — in  human  dis- 
interestedness. Profoundly  learned,  he  was  a 
lover  of  little  children.  . Tenacious  of  his  per- 
sonal beliefs,  he  was  indifferent  to  personal  com- 
fort. Artless  in  manner  and  feeling,  affection- 
ate in  intercourse,  patriotic,  indefatigable  in  re- 
search, a dauntless  and  pioneer  social  reformer, 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  stern  expositor  of 
the  old  theology.  “ Without  his  works,”  writes 
his  biographer,  “no  one  can  understand  the  re- 
ligious history  of  New  England.”  Too  severe 
for  the  moderate  Calvinists  of  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  first  settled,  he  could  not  assimi- 
late with  the  fashionable  and  convivial  society 
of  Newport;  unprepossessing  in  aspect,  but 
kindly  in  manner,  full  of  knowledge,  abstract- 
ed, indigent,  candid,  cruel  in  speculation  yet 
tender  in  life,  his  image  and  career  illustrate  a 
phase  and  form  of  the  clerical  character  now  all 
but  obsolete,  yet  original  and  significant  to  the 
student  of  the  past. 

Newport,  as  the  resort  and  the  resource  of 
extremists,  early  became  a nucleus  for  contro- 
versy and  creeds  as  well  as  for  enterprise. 

“The  Aquidneck  settlements,”  says  Arnold, 

“for  many  years  increased  more  rapidly  than 
those  on  the  main  land.  The  accessions  appear 
to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  from  a superior 
class  in  point  of  education  and  social  standing, 
which,  for  more  than  a century,  secured  a con- 
trolling influence  in  the  colony.”  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  a better  order  of  culture,  the  religious 
element  from  the  first  permeated  the  social  life 
of  Newport.  “The  Aquidneck  settlers,”  says 
Callender,  “ were  Puritans  of  the  highest  form.” 

Yet  nowhere  did  Puritanism  become  so  soon  and 
essentially  modified  by  tolerant  agencies.  Win- 
throp  complains  “ they  gathered  a church  in  a 
very  disordered  way ; for  they  took  some  ex- 
communicated persons,  and  others  who  were 
members  of  churches  and  not  dismissed.  Mrs. 
Hutcheson  and  those  of  Aquidnay  broach  new 
heresies  every  day.” 

One  of  the  sons  of  Newport,  at  the  Bi-Centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  Settlement,  exults  in  this 
immunity  from  ecclesiastical  rule  and  persecu- 
tion as  a blessed  distinction  of  the  Newport  over 
the  Boston  colonists.  “They  scored  no  Bap- 
tists’ backs  with  stripes,”  he  boasts ; “no  Quak- 
ers languished  in  their  jails ; no  witch  dangled 
on  their  gibbets.”  The  Establishment  found  as 
much  to  complain  of  in  this  religions  tolerance 
as  the  Puritans.  “Neither  Epiphanins’s  nor 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore’s  catalogues,”  wrote 
M‘Sparran,  the  Episcopal  missionary,  “con- 
tains more  heterodox  and  different  opinions 
than  are  to  be  found  in  this  comer .” 

Hence  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  freely  set 
loose  in  Newport  society  of  the  olden  time ; and 
Hopkins  is  the  last  vigorous  and  valiant  cham- 
pion of  the  old  Calvinistic  theology,  unmodified 
by  the  subtle  and  pervasive  influences  of  mod- 
em thought  and  popular  education,  facilities 
of  human  intercourse  and  discoveries  of  recent 
science.  With  these  agencies  theology,  as  such, 
has  waned  in  social  estimation.  We  read  its 
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formulas  on  the  old  grave-stones ; bat  the  youth 
of  this  generation  can  not  experience  such  a 
discipline  as  did  Channing  in  his  boyhood  here. 
“ When  I was  a mere  child,”  he  writes,  “I  was 
quite  a theologian,  though  I hated  to  hear  my 
elders  chop  logic  according  to  the  fashion  of 
that  controversial  time.”  * 

Cozy  and  convivial  by  contrast  are  the  do- 
mestic scenes  of  this  dogmatic  warfare.  The 
low  ceilings,  wainscot  panels,  the  French  plate 
mirrors  with  heavy  frames,  the  upright  hall 
clock  with  “ London”  and  perhaps  a half-risen 
moon  on  the  dial,  the  straight-backed  mahog- 
any chairs,  old  English  prints  on  the  walls, 
the  small  window-panes  often  6ct  in  cedar- 
wood,  the  green  painted  floors,  the  snug  and 
sunny  window-seats,  the  broad  hall  and  easy 
staircase,  the  high  mantles  and  vast  chimney, 
quaint  side-board,  portraits  by  Stuart  or  min- 
iatures by  Malbone,  fresh  geraniums,  ancient 
sampler— a mourning  piece  “in  memory  of 
Hamilton” — cut  glass  decanters,  and  old  silver, 
are  insignia  of  the  old  households  which  vividly 
contrast  with  verandas,  lawns,  croquet  grounds, 
French  chairs,  marble  centre-tables,  ottomans, 
photograph  albums,  and  conservatory  flowers  of 
the  modern  villas. 

The  largest  and  most  representative  of  the 
domains  of  the  dead,  in  Newport,  is  what  is 
called  the  Island  Cemetery — a broad  and  near- 
ly level  area  extending  along  the  bay  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  older  part  of  the  town.  Roam- 
ing through  this  silent  and  sequestered  field  of 
graves  on  a cool  summer  morning  or  calm  au- 
tumn noon,  bright  and  blue  glimpses  of  the 
bay,  flecked  here  and  there  with  a passing  sail, 
win  the  eye  as  it  is  lifted  from  a monumental 
inscription ; while,  on  the  other  side,  weather- 
stained  houses  cluster,  and  in  the  open  country 
beyond,  the  brown  dome-like  hayricks  and  out- 
stretching arms  of  the  old  wind-mill  towers 
give  a kind  of  rural  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene,  finely  contrasted  with  the  mossy  gray 
rocks  of  the  islands.  Vivid  tints  of  evergreens, 
the  orange-breasted  robins  hopping  over  the 
green  hillocks,  the  soil  touch  of  the  breeze, 
the  white  fleecy  clouds  sailing  through  the  il- 
limitable and  stainless  ether,  the  solitude  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  combine  to  deepen 
curiosity  into  awe  and  soften  speculation  into 
tenderness,  as  one  wanders  and  reads  and 
muses,  with  the  freshest  greetings  of  Nature 
blending  thus  with  the  venerable  memorials 
of  mortality. 

Standing  on  this  elevated  plateau,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dust  of  generations,  and  gazing 
over  town,  fields,  islands,  and  harbor — all  clear- 
ly revealed  in  every  detail  of  form  and  hue  by 
the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
tempered  sunshine — what  a mysterious  feeling 
is  awakened  by  the  thought  that  Nature’s  every 
aspect,  feature,  and  phenomena  are  identical 
with  those  once  familiar  and  dear  to  the  dead 
around,  centuries  ago,  as  to  us  to-day ; while 
all  the  human  traits  and  tokens  have  under- 
gone so  vast  and  absolute  a change ; for  some 


of  those  whose  ashes  here  repose  knew  the  old 
town  when  bale-fires  blazed  on  Sachnest  and 
Windmill  hills,  in  King  Philips  war;  when 
Captain  Cook’s  ship,  that  had  circumnavigated 
the  world,  was  broken  up  in  the  harbor ; when 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Liberty  was  destroyed 
there — the  first  active  protest  against  that  tyr- 
anny which  the  war  of  Independence  overthrew ; 
when  discomfited  Burgoyne  sailed  thence  with 
his  troops;  or  when  the  Indian’s  light  canoe 
alone  stirred  the  blue  waters,  succeeded  by  the 
emigrant  ship,  the  buccaneer,  the  whaler,  the 
merchantman,  and,  at  last,  by  the  American 
man-of-war  and  fleets  of  steamers  and  yachts 
— marking  the  progress  of  civilization,  trade,' 
science,  and  social  luxury,  until  villa  super- 
seded gable -roofed  domicile,  smooth  lawns 
rough  farm-yards,  and  peripatetic,  avaricious 
land-brokers  the  old -school  merchants;  and 
the  aristocratic  nucleus  of  colonial  wealth,  en- 
terprise, and  hospitality  became  first  a decay- 
ing sea-port,  and  then  a gay  summer  sojourn! 

How  much  of  the  local  character,  the  social 
traits,  and  the  normal  tendencies  of  the  place 
and  people  can  be  discovered  among  their 
graves  2 Some  of  the  stones  are  illegible  from 
the  corrosion  of  the  elements,  others  fresh  with 
newly  cut  letters.  Here  is  a mound  overgrown 
with  rank  grass,  and  there  one  adorned  with 
lately  gathered  flowers;  new  and  brave  monu- 
ments of  marble,  with  sculptured  figures,  rise 
amidst  sunken  head-stones  that  long  antedate 
the  Revolution;  elaborate  inscriptions  appeal 
to  the  gazer  near  simple  dates  and  initials; 
every  grade  of  consideration  and  neglect  reas- 
serts, in  the  home  of  the  dead,  the  arbitrary 
distinctions  of  the  living.  Here  are  the  ele- 
ments of  history.  In  yonder  comer  is  this  ep- 
itaph : 

“Since  every  tomb  an  epitaph  can  have, 

The  Muses  owe  their  tribute  to  this  grave, 

And  to  succeeding  ages  recommend 

His  worthy  name  who  lived  and  died  their  friend; 

Being  full  of  days  and  virtue’s  love  and  peace, 

God  from  his  troubles  gave  him  a release, 

And  called  him  nnto  the  celestial  place, 

Where  happy  souls  view  their  Creator’s  face.” 

Crude  rhymes,  indeed,  but  significant  when 
associated  with  him  who  wns  buried  there  in 
1675 — William  Jefferay,  one  of  the  regicide 
judges  of  Charles  I.  It  is  a large  slab  of  gray 
stone,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a skull  and  cross- 
bones.  Nor  can  we  winder  long  without  find- 
ing tokens  of  the  sea-faring  life  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes which  mould  the  destiny  of  dwellers  on  the 
coast.  Many  a stone  is  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  an  old  captain  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
sojourners  in  Newport  as  that  of  numerous  de- 
scendants. “ Lost  at  sea”  is  a common  record ; 
and  one  shaft  is  erected  “ To  the  memory  of 
eighteen  persons  who  perished  by  the  wreck 
of  the  brig  Rutledge , from  Fictou — here  buried, 
June,  1846.” 

As  we  decipher  their  epitaphs  we  recall  some 
lingering  specimen  of  the  old  Rhode  Island  sea 
and  fisher  men  still  to  be  found  about  the 
wharves.  A veteran  of  the  kind  died  two  or 
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three  summers  ago,  who  cherished  the  super- 
stitions of  his  fathers ; always  expected  his  dy- 
ing neighbor  to  “go  with  the  turn  of  the  tide ;" 
remembered  when  powdered  pigeons*  gizzards 
hi  silk  bags  or  eel-skins  were  worn  round  the 
neck  to  ward  off  the  “falling  sickness;"  who, 
in  his  youth,  used  to  refrain  from  his  fishing 
expedition  when  his  mates  reported  haring 
“seen  the  storm-ship and,  as  a boy,  watched 
the  ox  tied  at  the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  with 
shoulders  and  hind-quarters,  ribs  and  sirloin, 
chalked  for  purchase  hy  expectant  customers 
before  the  slaughtering ; and  gravely  counseled 
rheumatic  people  to  carry  a horse-chestnut  in 
their  pockets  as  an  infallible  preservative  there- 
from. Hardy,  credulous,  frugal,  and  brave  were 
those  sons  of  the  deep,  who  fought,  and  fished, 
and  manned  the  merchantmen  of  the  old  thriv- 
ing colony. 

Emigration,  both  in  its  extent  and  variety, 
is  manifest  in  the  nativities.  Such  birth-places 
as  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cheshire  in  En- 
gland, of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  of  Jamaica  and 
the  other  West  India  islands,  indicate  the  ear- 
lier colonists.  Then  come  those  who,  linger- 
ing here  from  long  voyages,  made  the  place 
their  home.  Tunis,  Spain,  Honolulu,  and 
other  far-away  countries  are  inscribed  on  the 
last  mile-stone  of  the  wanderers.  Scattered 
among  them  are  the  names  of  well-known  fam- 
ilies of  the  Southern  States,  suggestive  of  their 
once  and  long  favorite  summer  resort ; and  at 
last  recent  inscriptions  mark  the  epoch  of  Cali- 
fornia emigration  from  New  England — rela- 
tives at  home  placing  on  sepulchral  tablets  the 
record  of  their  kindred’s  death  in  the  land  of 
gold,  whence  they  never  returned  to  gladden, 
with  prosperous  adventure,  the  homes  of  their 
childhood. 

Vocation  also  hath  here  her  chronicles, 
whence  a political  economist  or  local  historian 
can  infer  the  sources  of  colonial  enterprise  and 
civic  growth.  Prominent  are  the  successful 
merchants  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  colony, 
whose  very  grave- stones  have  an  air  of  solid 
respectability,  and  sometimes  armorial  bear- 
ings. We  are  reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the 
period  when  Newport  outrivaled  New  York  as  a 
commercial  ddpot,  and  her  harbor  was  peopled 
with  craft  from  every  part  of  the  world ; when 
distilleries,  ship-building,  and  slaves,  privateers, 
smuggling,  eminent  foreign  visitors,  and  lavish 
local  hospitality,  were  identified  with  her  name 
and  fortnnes.  This  latter  trait  and  its  conviv- 
ial habitudes  may  be  recognized  in  many  an  in- 
scription, wherein  the  conscience  of  the  writer, 
forbidding  any  testimony  to  the  more  ascetic 
merits,  indulges  in  praises  of  “ social  and  do- 
mestic virtues,"  makes  an  elegy  of  “frank  and 
generous"  qualities,  and,  unable  to  declare  that 
the  departed  practiced  self-denial  or  cherished 
holy  aspirations,  finds  a compensatory  tribute 
in  the  fact  that  “he  ate  not  his  bread  alone.” 

Tradition  has  kept  alive  the  Epicurean  fame 
of  not  a few  of  these  good  fellows  who  once 
“set  the  table  in  a roar,”  or  qnietly  sank  to 


sleep  beneath  it.  An  eminent  native  of  New- 
port, whose  childhood  knew  her  days  of  early 
and  comparatively  exceptional  luxury,  has  re- 
corded the  fact  that  his  first  notion  of  gloxy  was 
attached  to  a black  cook.  The  geese,  the 
sheep,  the  fish,  and  game  of  the  island  were 
famous  among  bon-wvants.  Tropical  products 
and  choice  wines  were  abundantly  imported; 
political  excitement  ran  high,  and  Federalists 
and  Jacobins  were  the  only  parties,  cockades 
the  prevalent  emblem  of  opinion,  and  “ society 
not  wanting  in  refinement,  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  very  cordial."  The  chief  ministers  thereto 
were  the  prosperous  merchants — many  of  whose 
names  here  encountered  are  still  associated  with 
its  social  life  or  eligibly  represented  by  the  third 
generation,  whose  household  gods  and  family 
prestige  have  been  transferred  to  other  and  more 
active  cities. 

Clerical  worthies  constituted  the  influential 
and  ideal  type  of  character  in  the  nascent  civil- 
ization of  America ; partly  because  the  clergy 
were  the  educated  class,  and  that  at  a period 
when  learning  and  ignorance  were  more  abso- 
lutely distinct  than  now,  and  a college  educa- 
tion the  privilege  of  few;  and  partly  because 
the  social  importance,  if  we  may  so  define  it,  of 
theological  opinion,  its  identity  with  the  causes 
and  the  direction  of  colonization,  and  its  per- 
vasive sway  in  all  the  arrangements  of  civic  life. 
The  novels  that  portray  early  American  society 
almost  invariably  have  a minister  for  the  hero, 
and  the  history  of  the  older  churches  includes 
the  most  salient  facts  and  phases  of  domestic 
and  municipal  life. 

We  read  all  this  in  the  grave-yard,  where 
the  stones  of  an  older  date  most  elaborately 
celebrate  the  venerable  pastor  or  learned  theo- 
logian, whose  name  is  often  historical.  The 
principal  cemetery  of  Newport  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  scarce- 
ly one  of  the  good  men  thns  eulogized  was  a 
believer  ip  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  theory  of 
marriage  as  a single  and  sacred  experiment. 
“ Our  husband ” might  be  inscribed  on  the  cen- 
tral stone  of  many  a trio  of  graves  wherein  sleep 
the  successive  wives  of  the  parsons.  Let  ns 
linger  at  two  mossy  head-stones  on  which  is 
written : “ Mart,  the  amiable  and  virtuous  rel- 
ict of  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,"  and  Eliza, 
“ consort"  of  the  same — the  latter  died  in  1775, 
and  the  former  in  1801.  Of  one  of  these  ladies 
it  is  recorded,  in  the  Newport  Mercury , that  on 
a certain  day  a bevy  of  young  women  belong- 
ing to  her  husband’s  parish  met  at  the  parson- 
age and  spun  flax  enough  to  furnish  the  gnde- 
man  with  a bountiful  supply  of  shirts — a char- 
acteristic illustration  of  the  “surprise  parties” 
of  those  days. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  a remarkable  man ; his  learn- 
ing, patriotism,  and  piety  live  in  benign  remem- 
brance ; for  he  was  imbued  with  genuine  public 
spirit  and  historical  taste.  His  Diary,  still  pre- 
served in  Yale  College,  of  which  ho  was  the 
honored  President,  contains  many  valuable  data. 
He  promoted  science  and  education,  and  was  a 
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consistent  enthusiast  in  behalf  of  religious  tol- 
eration and  civic  freedom.  He  wrote  a memoir 
of  the  Regicides  who  found  refuge  and  died  in 
New  Haven ; was  a friend  and  correspondent 
of  Franklin.  He  was  an  antiquarian,  a natu- 
ralist, and  a linguist  in  disposition,  if  not  in  ex- 
tensive achievement;  he  auspiciously  influenced 
General  Greene  when  a youth,  emancipated  his 
slave  boy  from  a sense  of  justice,  and  was  the 
efficient  supervisor  of  the  Redwood  Library 
while  a minister  of  Newport.  “ Happily  set- 
tled," says  his  biographer,  “an\png  a people 
who  fully  appreciated  his  worth,  he  found  time 
to  continue  his  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
for  which  the  library  afforded  him  important 
facilities,  and  in  the  purchase  of  new  books  his 
judgment  was  much  relied  on.”  There  is  a 
passage  in  his  own  self-communing  journal 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  gentleness  and  dis- 
cipline of  his  nature ; it  is  in  the  form  of  a re- 
solve— “ in  every  station  of  life  to  act  with  judg- 
ment, prudence,  and  good-humor ; to  make  the 
business  of  life  a pleasure  as  well  as  an  employ- 
ment ; to  be  content  with  the  circumstances  al- 
lotted by  Providence ; and  to  live  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion.” 

A humbler  member  of  the  sacred  profession 
was  Father  Thurston,  whose  family  name  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  here,  a Baptist' preacher 
who  eked  out  his  scanty  subsistence,  on  week 
days,  by  following  the  trade  of  a cooper.  He 
has  been  accredited  with  the  honor  of  Newport’s 
pioneer  temperance  reformer ; for,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  West  India  trade,  scandalized  by 
the  reckless  use  of  rum  in  the  town,  he  refused 
to  make  casks — the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
his  vocation — and  confined  his  manual  toil  to 
milk  and  water  buckets — which  conscientious 
proceeding  greatly  enhanced  the  influence  of 
his  Sabbath  exhortations. 

From  Clarke  to  Callender  and  Clapp  a long 
line  of  clergy,  ranging  through  the  sects  from 
extreme  Calvinist,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  to 
liberal  Christians,  and  eminent  for  learning, 
piety,  or  philanthropy — also  more  or  less  distin- 
guished for  individuality  and  influence — are  en- 
rolled on  the  sepulchral  chronicles  of  Newport. 

It  is  the  best  lesson  in  humane  eclecticism 
and  tolerant  sympathy  thus  to  read  diversities 
of  faith  on  the  last  signal-posts  in  life’s  brief 
race.  Every  humble  and  loving  heart  thus  re- 
calls the  endeared  rites  of  the  alien  sects,  now 
so  harmoniously  sleeping  together — if  not  with 
reverence,  certainly  without  indifference.  Im- 
pressive seem  those  long  silent  vigils  of  the 
Friends  waiting  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  ven- 
erable those  chanted  psalms  of  David  in  the 
synagogue,  and  solemn  the  ancient  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England  ; while  the  unchastened 
ardor  of  the  Methodist,  and  the  calm  intellect- 
uality of  the  Unitarian,  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
church-yard,  breed  no  discordant  refrain. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  a baptism  by  im- 
mersion, on  a quiet  and  balmy  Sabbath  after- 
noon, on  the  shores  of  yonder  beautiful  bay, 
here  beside  the  ashes  of  one  of  these  faithful 


pastors,  will  recall  the  ceremony  as  one  of  sa- 
cred beauty.  The  earnest  group  on  the  pebbly 
beach,  the  dark -robed  figure  and  perchance 
spiritually  expressive  face  of  the  minister  slow- 
ly leading  a young  disciple  into  the  sea,  the  few 
holy  words  of  consecration,  the  gentle  plash, 
the  rising  melody  of  the  hymn  that  welcomes 
another  lamb  to  the  fold  of  the  Lord — how  much 
of  primitive  piety  and  traditional  picturesqno- 
ness  and  human  pathos  invests  the  scene  1 

The  proverbial  longevity  of  the  natives  is  ap- 
parent in  the  ages  recorded,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate  might  be  inferred  from  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  “ after  a 
short  illness,”  or  “in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness,” indicating  comparative  exemption  from 
those  lingering  pulmonaiy  attacks  to  which  the 
more  bleak  portions  of  the  New  England  coast 
are  exposed.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  progress 
of  taste  in  epitaphs:  ‘‘relict”  gradually  is  su- 
perseded by  “consort,”  and  finally  by  “wife;* 
special  theological  dogmas  give  place  to  general 
religious  sentiments ; and  in  place  of  some  tech- 
nical formula  suggestive  of  a limited  creed,  we 
find  the  broad,  humane,  and  hopeful  lines  of 
our  household  poet : 

•4  This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death.” 

In  the  names  of  the  maids  and  matrons  who 
here  repose  we  find,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of 
their  social  environment  and  culture.  Thus 
the  Puritan  appellatives — such  as  Peace,  Chari- 
ty, Bathsheba,  and  Thankful,  and  the  homely 
household  Polly  and  Abigail — are  superseded, 
in  the  era  of  Fielding  and  Miss  Burney,  by  Pe- 
nelope, Diana,  Evelina,  and  Clarissa. 

The  simple  inscription,  “Enoch  Hazard, 
Physician,”  reminds  us  of  the  early  and  special 
medical  fame  of  Rhode  Island.  Besides  the 
Quaker- bora  doctors,  Hazard  and  Rodman, 
there  were  Waterhouse,  Vigneron,  Hunter, 
Brett,  Ayrault,  and  other  famous  practitioners. 
Near  the  west  gate  is  the  grave  of  Dr.  Senter, 
who  was  a man  of  eminent  genius  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  his  profession,  and  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Vernon  graves  are  isolated,  and  repre- 
sent the  old  colonial  aristocracy.  It  is  a name, 
indeed,  which  has  perhaps  the  most  endeared  of 
manorial  association  to  an  American,  as  that  of 
Washington’s  home  on  the  Potomac — so  called 
in  honor  of  the  Admiral  with  whom  his  kins- 
man sailed.  The  mansion  of  the  family  in  New- 
port is  an  historical  homestead,  associated  with 
the  sojourn  of  the  French  officers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Washington’s  visit.  With  him  Will- 
iam Vernon  corresponded,  as  well  as  with  La- 
fayette, Franklin,  and  Adams.  He  was  Count 
Rochambeau’s  genial  host,  President  of  the 
Navy  Board  at  Boston,  and  sacrificed  much  for 
the  cause  of  his  country.  A stanch  and  liberal 
patriot,  he  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  87 ; and 
with  him  fades  the  heraldic  escutcheon  of  his 
ancestral  tombs,  as  the  chivalric  prestige  there- 
of culminated  in  republican  fidelity. 
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All  the  old  memoirs  note  the  prevalence  of 
eccentric  characters  in  Newport.  The  sea-port 
facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  freedom  of  opin- 
ion encouraged,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  by  inducing  a kindly  toleration  and 
bringing  together  extreme  specimens  of  creed 
and  character,  and  perhaps  it  was  somewhat  de- 
veloped by  the  hospitable  habitudes  and  versatile 
enterprise  of  the  place,  ranging  from  theologic- 
al encroachments  to  privateer  adventure.  Not 
without  its  posthumous  evidence  is  the  rampant 
originality  of  the  island ; there  are  quaint  and 
queer  epitaphs  enough,  of  which  we  transcribe 
these  two  as  illustrations : 


“The  Human  Form  respected  for  its  honesty  and 
known  for  fifty-three  years  by  the  appellation  ot 
CuRiaTopntR  Eli.ert,  began  to  dissolve  In  the  month 
of  February,  1789.*' 

“If  tears,  alas,  could  speak  a husband's  woe, 

Jfy  verse  should  straight  in  plaintive  nnmbers  flow; 
Bat  since  thy  well-known  piety  demands 
A public  monament  at  thy  George's  hands, 

O Abigail ! I dedicate  this  tomb  to  thee, 

Tbou  dearest  half  of  poor  forsaken  me." 


Although  destitute  of  any  quaint  epitaph, 
the  grave-stones  of  an  old  miller  s family  sug- 
gest, by  virtue  of  the  name  alone,  eccentric 
memories;  for  the  three  aged  spinsters — last 
of  their  race — only  died  the  other  day,  and 
were  such  pertinacious  sympathizers  wdth  the 
Past  that  their  exceptional  ways  and  aspect 
formed  an  odd  contrast  with  the  flow  and 
fashion  of  the  “living  Present,”  as  exhibited 
io  the  life  of  such  a fresh  and  favorite  watering- 
place  os  Newport.  When  the  father  of  these 
strong-minded  virgins  died  he  left  them  one  of 
the  picturesque  old  wind-mills  that  are  so  cu- 
rious a feature  in  the  level  landscape.  It  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a meadow  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  within  easy  access  of  the  heart  of 
the  town ; and,  accordingly,  with  the  fabulous 
prices  good  “lots”  now  command,  the  broad 
acres  surrounding  the  mill — long  since  aban- 
doned to  decay — were  a fortune  to  the  vener- 
able maidens.  But  they  shrunk  from  selling 
the  family  land  with  horror,  and  preferred  to 
live  on  the  accumulated  interest  of  their  stock — 
carefully  saved  result  of  their  father’s  long  years 
of  thrift  and  toil.  So  quietly  and  secluded  they 
abode  in  the  little  old  wooden  house  where  they 
were  born,  wearing  the  poke  bonnets  and  scant 
robes  in  vogue  half  a century  ago;  scorning  to 
substitute  lucifer-matches  for  flint,  steel,  and 
tinder-box ; rejoicing  in  the  samplers,  side- 
boards, high-backed  and  broad-seated  chairs, 
moon -faced  clock,  the  ostrich  egg  suspended 
from  the  low  ceiling,  the  rag  carpet,  and  all  the 
other  obsolete  furniture  of  a past  generation ; 
declining  all  overtures  for  social  intercourse ; 
making  a kind  of  hermitage  of  their  small  dom- 
icile, where,  with  a cat  on  the  rug,  a geranium 
in  the  window-seat,  knitting  in  hand,  and  an- 
cient tea-caddy  for  consolation,  year  after  year, 
the  trio  “dwelt  apart” — fashion’s  whirl  and  fri- 
volity sounding  in  their  ears,  and  glimpses  of 
“ the  world”  caught  at  intervals  over  the  win- 
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dow  curtains ; only  emerging  at  rare  intervals 
to  attend  charch,  dressed  in  a style  which  is 
only  now  seen  in  old  prints  and  pictures.  At 
last,  one  day,  the  eldest  died  of  sheer  old  age ; 
two  days  after  the  second  expired ; and  when 
the  last  survivor  came  from  the  funeral  to  her 
solitary  home,  she  remarked,  “ I might  as  well 
go  too;”  and  so  went  to  bed  and  died.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  house  and  its  contents  were  sold  ; 
and  the  auctioneer’s  flag  won  ns  to  an  inspection 
of  the  premises,  which  were  those  of  a house- 
hold in  the  first  years  of  the  Republic : leather 
flre-bnekets  hanging  in  the  entry,  high -post 
bedsteads,  chairs  with  brocade  seats,  spider- 
legged tables,  rude  prints  of  Dartmoor  Prison 
and  the  American  victories  of  the  war  of  1812, 
novels  by  Smollett,  Franklin’s  “Primer,”  con- 
troversial tracts  whose  very  subjects  are  for- 
gotten, cross-beamed  ceilings,  wall-paper  with 
Arcadian  figures,  obsolete  shovel,  tongs,  bel- 
lows, and  andirons,  Liverpool-w’are ; the  only 
“ modern  improvement”  being  a contemporary 
stove ; quaint  old  nooks  where  female  conserv- 
atism triumphed  and  single -blessed  ness  kept 
patient  and  forlorn  tryst  with  the  by-gone — the 
superseded,  the  outgrown,  successfully  defying 
all  the  persistent  encroachments  of  the  “ times.” 

Of  the  recent  monuments  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  design  and  execution  is  placed  over 
the  grave  of  a New  York  barrister,  the  friend 
of  Webster,  member  of  the  Hone  Club,  and 
long  prominent  both  at  the  bar  and  in  society 
— Pukscott  Hall — who  came  hither  several 
years  since,  and  made  a genial  shrine  of  hos- 
pitality of  the  Malbone  estate,  indulging  a taste 
for  agriculture  and  natural  history,  and  always 
interested  in  the  national  welfare.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  “loyal,  manly,  generous,  warm  in 
his  affections,  and  devoted  in  friendship.”  The 
monument  was  erected  “by  one  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  call  herself  his  wife.” 

Here  and  there  in  the  Island  Cemetery, 
amidst  the  children  of  peace  and  prosperity,  of 
humble  toil  or  maritime  adventure,  we  light 
upon  eloquent  memorials  of  Patriotism.  A 
brave  race,  who  loved  their  country,  were  the 
people  of  this  State  and  island.  In  proportion 
to  its  area  no  region  of  the  country  boasts  more 
heroes.  Here  we  can  track  their  glorious  ad- 
vent or  martyrdom  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colony  to  the  war  that  has  just  saved  the  life  of 
the  Republic.  On  several  of  the  ancient  stones 
the  words  “A  Patriot  of  the  Revolution”  tell  the 
whole  story.  Here  is  one  with  the  name  of  a 
gallant  officer  in  the  war  of  1 81 2 ; there  another 
with  the  inscription  of  a “ Signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.” 

A granite  obelisk  commemorates  a youthful 
hero,  whose  personal  attractions  and  brilliant 
naval  renown  surround  his  memory,  as  they  did 
his  career,  with  a halo  of  romance.  It  bean 
this  inscription  : 

“Oliver  Hazard  Perrt;  at  the  atje  of  27  he 
achieved  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  Sep.  10,  1818. 
Erected  by  the  City  of  Newport." 

Within  the  same  inclosure  are  the  remains 
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of  his  son;  and  his  epitaph,  to  all  who  knew 
him,  has  the  singular  merit  and  charm  of  ab- 
solute, unexaggerated  truth,  expressed  with 
simplicity  and  good  taste : 

41  Christopher  Grant  Perry,  eldest  son  of  Commo- 
dore O.  H.  Perry : died  April,  1854.  An  upright  and 
good  man.  He  was  beloved  and  valued  fbr  his  vir- 
tue and  usefulness : by  his  early  death  this  communi- 
ty suffers  a great  loss : in  the  hearts  of  his  family  and 
friends  lives  daily  the  memory  of  his  excellence  as  a 
sweet  consolation  in  their  enduring  grief.'* 

It  is  but  a few  years  since  the  widow  of  the 
gallant  officer  was  laid  beside  him,  having 
through  all  the  years  she  survived  him  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  fame  and  tender  loy- 
alty to  his  memory.  Seldom  is  human  worth 
thus  cherished  and  transmitted* 

From  the  graves  of  Re volutionaxy  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  second  war  with  England  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  fresher  walks  of  the  cemetery 
to  encounter  the  recent  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  war  for  the  Union : Youths  of  cul- 
ture and  pleasant  fortunes,  whence  they  turned 
magnanimously  to  do  battle  for  the  right ; like 
him  whose  modest  monument  only  says : 

44  Frederick  Ooden,  aged  25  years ; adjutant  of  the 
U.  8.  Cavalry ; killed  in  the  battle  of  Trevillan  Sta- 
tion, June  IX,  1864.** 

Or  regular  army  officers,  who  bravely  led  and 
nobly  died,  like  him  whose  massive  yet  severely 
simple  column  bears  this  inscription : 

41  Major-General  Ibaao  Ingalls  Stevens,  who  gave 
to  the  service  of  hla  country  a quick  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  a warm  and  generous  heart,  a Arm  will, 
and  a strong  arm ; and  who  fell  while  rallying  his 
command,  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  Va.,  Sep.,  1861. 
This  monument  is  erected  as  a token  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  by  the  City  of  Newport.** 

Newport  has  always  been  famed  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  women.  Exquisite  complexions — by 
many  ascribed  to  the  clarifying  and  softening 
influence  of  the  sea-fogs  and  the  purity  of  the 
air — were  a local  distinction  from  the  old  colo- 
nial days.  Then  came  the  ardent  reminiscences 
of  Quaker  loveliness  from  the  French  officers, 
many  of  whom,  long  after  their  sojourn  in  the 
island  as  our  genial  allies  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, according  to  the  fashion  of  their  day, 
wrote  their  memoirs  — egotistical  and  often 
melodramatic,  but  vivacious,  candid,  and  not 
seldom  overflowing  with  kindliness  and  intelli- 
gence ; and,  finally,  the  remarkable  constella- 
tions of  female  beauty  grouped  here  annually 
by  the  magnetism  of  a salubrious  watering- 
place  have  been  the  theme  of  admiration  and 
memorable  social  enjoyment.  There  are  touch- 
ing tokens  of  this  local  distinction  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  departed ; especially  for  those  who 
have  memories  thereof  to  deepen  and  individ- 
ualize the  mysterious  feeling  that  associates  in 
the  heart  and  imagination  Beauty  and  Death. 
Walking  here  alone  with  the  cool  breath  of  the 
sea,  the  fresh  tint  of  the  herbage,  and  the  calm 
glory  of  the  sky,  and  thinking  of  the  fair  and 
fond  whose  graces  live  only  in  the  similitude  of 
art  and  the  frail  memory  of  survivors,  we  recall 


Tennyson's  lines  that  describe  Love  and  Death 
meeting  in  the  “thy  my  plots  of  Paradise 

41  You  must  be  gone,**  said  Death,  “these  walks  are 
mine.'* 

Love  wept,  and  spread  hla  sheeny  vans  for  flight: 

Yet,  ere  he  parted,  said,  “This  hour  is  thine: 

Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 

Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath. 

So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 

The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 

But  I shall  reign  forever  over  all.** 

When  Polly  Lawton’s  simplicity  and  grace 
won  the  counts  and  marquises  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  lovely  Miss  Champlin  danced  a 
minuet  with  Washington  in  the  old  Assembly 
Room  of  Newport,  and  the  signet-rings  of  the 
Gallic  lovers  scrawled  hearts  and  initials  on 
the  little  panes  of  the  casements  under  the  old 
gable-roofs,  the  same  perpetual  romance  fresh- 
ened and  idealized  the  life  of  youth  a9  made 
happy  the  accepted  lover  or  triumphant  belle 
now  standing  in  winsome  attitude  on  the  cro- 
quet lawn,  or  driving  the  spirited  ponies  and 
dainty  landau  along  the  Avenue. 

Frequent  are  the  allusions  to  personal  charms 
and  gracious  traits  of  female  character  among 
the  epitaphs  of  the  Island  Cemetery.  Here  it  is 
said  a wife — 

44  Lies  interred,  but  the  memory  of  her  beantiftil  form 
and  noble  mind  lives  in  the  heart  of  her  husband.** 

Of  another  is  written : 

44  If  an  assemblage  of  all  the  virtues  which  dignify 
and  adorn  the  sonl,  united  to  elegance  of  person  and 
refinement  of  manners,  could  have  reecaed  her  from 
death,  she  had  still  lived.** 

The  reticence  and  delicacy  of  this  inscription 
is  singularly  eloquent : 

41  To  those  whose  fortunes  were  blended  with  beings 
so  beautiful  there  are  still  safe  from  the  grasp  of  death 
the  most  cherished  and  sacred  hopes  and  memories.** 

In  striking  contrast  with  such  associations  is 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  burial-ground,  set 
apart,  many  years  ago,  for  negro  interments. 
Yet  even  there  we  find  historical  suggestions. 
The  prosperous  colonial  merchants  of  Newport 
used  to  select  the  most  promising  specimen^ 
from  their  freshly  arrived  cargoes  of  slaves  for 
domestic  service ; and  hence  sprung  a superior 
class  of  blacks,  endeared  to  the  old  residents  as 
faithful  servants,  and  not  a few  eminent  in  cu- 
linaiy  art.  One  sees  every  pleasant  Sunday  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  a throng  of  well-dressed, 
intelligent-looking  colored  people,  some  of  them 
descendants  of  the  respectable  ebon  patriarchs 
of  the  island,  and  not  unfrequently  prosperous 
citizens.  A lady  walking  behind  two  females 
elegantly  dressed  overheard  a warm  discussion 
between  them  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
Hume  and  Macaulay  as  historians.  Surprised 
at  this  indication  of  literary  taste  where  fashion 
reigns,  she  passed  the  pair,  and  glancing  back 
found  they  were  “colored  ladies.”  A gentle- 
man having  occasion  to  seek  the  abode  of  his 
laundress,  found  a harp  and  the  best  modem 
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poets  tastefully  arranged  in  her  neat  little  draw- 
ing-room. 

Among  the  epitaphs  in  the  negroes*  lot  we 
find  tributes  to  their  worth  from  attached  fam- 
ilies they  served.  “ Grave  and  sensible,’*  “ use- 
ful and  pious,**  “industrious,  intelligent,  and 
affectionate,**  are  the  commendatory  epithets 
on  their  grave -stones.  Many  a traditional 
“aunt”  and  “uncle,**  “images  of  God  carved 
in  ebony,’*  here  repose;  and,  musing  by  their 
humble  graves,  we  can  not  but  remember  the 
wonderful  history  of  their  oppressed  and  re- 
deemed race,  from  the  days  when  Newport  was 
a dipdt  for  the  slave-trade  to  Lincoln's  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation.  Among  these  lowly 
sepulchres  is  one  where  sleeps  “the  daughter 
of  an  African  King — Dutchess  Quaminc.” 

There  is  a more  sublime  and  subtle  memory 
than  that  of  beauty,  patriotism,  or  even  char- 
acter, that  hannts  the  cities  of  the  dead — Gen- 
ius, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  where 
the  legitimate  influence  of  rare  gifts  has  been 
confirmed  by  moral  harmony,  and  purity  adds 
its  elevation  and  refinement  to  power.  On  two 
groups  of  slabs  we  read  the  names  of  Allston 
and  Ciianning.  Neither  the  artist  nor  the  di- 1 
vine  are  here  buried  ; both  sleep  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  scene  of  their  latest 
labors ; but  this  region  was  their  boyhood’s 
home,  where  their  earliest  impressions  of  life 
and  nature  were  received,  and  to  which  they 
were  fond  of  ascribing  the  choicest  influences 
of  their  education.  Playmates,  school-com- 
rades, and  youthful  friends,  along  these  shores 
they  walked  in  reverie,  watching  the  storm, 
luxuriating  in  the  sunshine.  Allston's  rudi- 
mentary instruction  in  painting  was  derived 
from  a venerable  watch-maker  of  the  town, 
named  King,  who  lent  him  materials,  and 
taught  him  to  handle  pencil  and  colors  in  the 
rear  of  his  shop  in  Thames  Street.*  Meantime 
the  boy  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  radiant  sun- 
sets, the  brilliant  pebbles,  the  vivid  green  of 
meadows,  and  softened  tints  of  twilight;  and 
the  youth  studied  and  strolled  with  the  gentle 
Malbone,  and  by  sympathy  and  observation 
here  built  up  within  his  soul  the  purpose  and 
the  pleasure  of  an  artist  life.  There  is  a por- 
trait of  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen — one  of  his 
first  successful  efforts — which  long  hung  in  the 
chamber  of  a venerable  lady  resident  here,  his 
cherished  friend,  to  whom  he  gave  it.  Old- 
fashioned  in  costume,  the  lofty  intellectnnl  tone 
of  the  face,  and  the  deep  luminous  color  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  likeness,  give  the  picture  a 


* An  old  citizen  informed  me  that  one  day  in  a shop 
he  heard  Colonel  Malbone  say  to  Samuel  King:  “I 
have  a boy  who  ehowa  decided  taste  for  painting— 
could  you  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  instructions  ?” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure/’  replied  the  artist 
“ There  is  a young  man  from  South  Carolina  in  my 
studio;  they  will  be  companions  for  each  other/' 
This  was  Washington  Allston,  who  when  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  used  to  speak  gratefrilly  of  this 
first  teacher,  whose  portrait,  perhaps  the  earliest  at- 
tempt of  the  pupil,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants. 


singular  charm,  enhanced  by  the  fond  and  rev- 
erent memories  which  the  owner  cherished  of 
the  original.  “Of  all  human  beings  I have 
known,”  she  was  wont  to  say,  “ there  is  no  one 
of  whose  continued  existence  I feel  such  a con- 
viction. Allston  was  ever  to  me  like  a spirit ; 
fitted  and  attuned  to  pass  into  a higher  sphere. 
I think  of  him  there  as  in  his  native  air.**  And 
who  that  knew  him  in  his  later  years — the  lithe 
form,  the  long  silvery  hair,  the  prominent  lu- 
cent eye,  his  earnest  kindliness,  his  generous 
appreciation,  his  wise  insight  and  keen  sympa- 
thies, the  mystic  charm  of  his  ghost  stories,  his 
intense  love  of  beauty,  and  exalted  ideal  of  life 
and  art — and  can  not  respond  to  the  feeling  and 
faith  of  his  old  friend  ? Malbone  depicted  her 
at  seventeen — as  exquisite  a miniature  painting 
os  can  be  imagined. 

And  with  his  endeared  name  Newport  is  also 
associated  with  that  of  Smibert,  the  painter 
who  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  hither,  and 
left  several  portraits  of  American  notabilities ; 
and  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  born  at  Narragan- 
set,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  where  his 
father  had  a famous  snuff-mill,  and  whose  fa- 
vorite residence  was  Newport — still  true  to  his 
traditional  fame,  and  familiar  with  the  most 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer. There  he  began  to  copy  pictures  when 
only  thirteen  years  old  ; and  his  baptismal  reg- 
ister is  in  the  handwriting  of  M‘Sparran,  one 
of  the  first  Episcopal  missionaries  who  came 
from  England;  thence  the  young  artist  went 
with  Cosmo  Alexander,  his  first  teacher,  a 
Scotchman,  who  took  him  to  Edinburgh ; and 
dying  there  left  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  George 
Chambers ; and  thither  he  gladly  returned,  aft- 
er harsh  experiences,  to  study  zealously  his  art, 
and  live  with  Captain  Anthony,  his  wife’s  father, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  occupied 
a farm  on  this  island,  which  he  afterward  sold 
to  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  named  it  Whitehall. 

Gilbert  Stuart’s  earliest  teaching  was  received 
at  the  Newport  Grammar-School.  Here  were 
his  first  artistic  triumphs  and  social  enjoyments ; 
and  thence  he  departed  to  delineate  with  match- 
less skill  and  vital  individuality  the  ancestors 
of  hundreds  of  families,  who  now  cherish  these 
portraits  as  their  most  precious  domestic  relics 
and  heir-looms.  A little  while  before  he  died 
this  great  painter  came  from  Boston  on  a last 
visit  to  Newport,  so  endeared  to  his  youthful 
associations,  and  crossed  the  ferry  to  Narra- 
ganset  in  order  to  see  his  childhood’s  home 
once  more.  He  wandered  again  over  the  old 
house  where  he  first  drew  breath,  and  when  in 
the  northeast  bedroom  said  to  his  companion, 
“ In  this  room  my  mother  always  told  me  I was 
bom.” 

Newport  has  ever  been  a favorite  resort  and 
abode  of  artists.  Feke,  the  first  native  edu- 
cated portrait  painter,  was  bom  here.  Smi- 
bert here  first  set  up  his  easel;  Blackburn, 
more  than  a century  ago,  executed  a few 
memorable  likenesses ; Trumbull  sketched  and 
fought  on  Honym&n’s  Hill;  Malbone  loved 
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Newport  aa  his  birth-place ; Greenough  passed 
many  of  the  last  months  of  his  life  here ; Staigg, 
Jane  Stuart,  Hunt,  Dana,  Thorndike,  and  oth- 
er artists  have  made  it  their  home.  Every 
summer  allures  foreign  artists  hither ; and 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  pictures  of 
Kensett,  Suydam,  Huntington,  Haseltine,  and 
others  of  our  landscape  painters  have  been  elab- 
orated from  studies  of  these  shores. 

From  the  art  associations  inspired  by  the 
name  of  our  “old  master”  on  the  sepulchral 
tablets  of  his  kindred  the  transition  is  easy  to 
his  brother-in-law  Channing,  whose  grandfather 
and  father  are  here  buried.  How  the  latter’s 
epitaph  seems  to  prophesy  his  son’s  peerless  il- 
lustration of  the  noblest  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  freedom ! 

“William  Changing,  eminent  in  the  profession  of 
the  law ; died  1793,  aged  42 : benevolent  in  his  inter- 
course with  mankind,  faithful  in  friendship;  an  ex- 
ample of  those  virtues  that  endear  domestic  life ; and 
a zealous  supporter  of  the  peace  and  order  of  Society 
and  of  the  institutions  of  Religion ; he  was  taken  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness.*' 

William  Ellery  Channing  was  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  His  father,  a highly 
respected  lawyer,  patriotic  citizen,  and  exem- 
plary man,  died  when  William  was  ten  years 
old ; but  the  son  6oon  took  his  father’s  place 
as  the  head  of  the  family.  His  mother,  Lucy 
Ellery,  a noble  woman,  whose  affection  was  as 
vigilant  as  her  character  was  firm,  bequeathed 
also  rare  virtues  to  this  child  of  her  love  and 
pride.  There  is  an  old  square  frame-house 
at  the  sequestered  angle  of  School  and  Mary 
streets,  where  the  Channing  family  long  re- 
sided,* and  nine  children  were  born  and  bred. 
There  is  an  extensive  garden  in  the  rear,  and 
there  used  to  be  a little  office  at  the  side,  w here 
William’s  lamp  was  seen  burning  by  the  sol- 
itary' passer  far  into  the  night.  As  I lately 
explored  the  large  square  rooms,  with  their 
paneled  w’nlls  and  heavy  window-frames — the 
upper  casements  yielding  a view  of  the  sea — 
and  looked  over  the  then  dreary  old  garden, 
the  anecdotes  of  Channing  s filial  devotion,  his 
childhood’s  rectitude  and  dignity,  the  stern  self- 
denial  of  his  youth,  the  privations  he  suffered, 
and  the  principles  he  adopted  in  manhood,  the 
deep  inward  struggles,  thirst  for  truth,  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  aspirations  for  the  right,  and  loy- 
alty to  faith  and  freedom,  blended  with  my  vivid 
memory  of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  the  deep  tones 
of  his  thrilling  voice,  the  grand  sincerity  and 
tender  earnestness  which  seemed  to  consecrate 
his  words  and  now  hallow  his  image  to  the  im- 
agination. Here,  at  the  dawn  of  feeling  and 
fancy,  he  “breathed  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom the  Beach  and  the  Library  were  his  cher- 
ished resorts;  thence  he  went,  crowned  with 
maternal  benedictions,  first  to  Cambridge  for 
his  education,  and  then  to  Richmond  as  tutor 
in  the  Randolph  family,  and  finally  to  Boston, 
to  minister  not  so  much  to  a parish  as  ut  the 

* Recently  purchased,  repaired,  and  presented  to  a 
benevolent  society  of  Newport,  as  a Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children,  by  Christopher  Townsend. 


altar  of  humanity,  and  carry  into  the  secret 
depths  of  countless  hearts  a new  and  conse- 
crating sense  of  the  holy  possibilities  of  our 
destiny — the  sacred  rights,  duties,  and  pro- 
gressive capabilities  of  Our  nature — the  divine 
intent  and  consecration  of  life.  The  record  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth  at  Newport  coincides 
with  his  subsequent  career.  Elastic  by  tem- 
perament, earnest  in  feeling,  with  manly  pride 
and  sensitive  conscience,  his  school-fellows  call- 
ed him  little  King  Pepin  and  the  Peacemaker. 
He  was  their  brave  champion,  their  acknowl- 
edged intellectual  leader — chosen  as  the  juvenile 
orator  on  the  occasion  of  Rocliambeau’s  visit, 
w hen  they  marched  to  salute  his  arrival.  Many 
are  the  current  traditions  w hich  prove  that,  as 
a boy,  he  was  “ ignorant  of  fear,”  and  “ had  a 
horror  of  cruelty,”  and  shared  all  he  had  and 
wras  w ith  his  comrades.  It  was  this  original 
basis  of  courage,  probity,  and  generous  instincts 
that  made  him  a man  of  ethical  genius.  Strong 
in  mental,  he  was  delicate  in  physical  qualities, 
thus  mingling  will,  intelligence,  and  sensibility, 
the  elements  of  moral  heroism ; therefore  was 
Channing  magnetic ; the  tremulous  earnestness 
of  his  tonos  outweighed  all  rhetorical  artifice ; 
and  his  written  words,  by  the  lucid  emphasis 
of  candid  conviction,  won  and  warmed  such 
men  as  Kossuth  and  Laboulaye,  and  such  wo- 
men as  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and 
Lucy  Aikin.  Nowhere  is  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice,  the  essential  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  legitimate  progress  of  society 
pleaded  with  more  candid  and  gracious  em- 
phasis than  in  his  writings ; their  charm  is  vi- 
tal, their  influence  pervasive,  though  little  ap- 
preciated among  the  conventional  critics  and 
superficial  observers  of  his  ow  n country. 

HETTY’S  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

IF  you  ever  saw  Barry  Mills  you  have  seen  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow* — I use  the  words  lit- 
erally, and  as  meaning  any  thing  but  the  con- 
vivial good-fellow — a little  too  stoical  on  the 
surface,  and  possessed  of  a stern  composure  of 
manner  apt  to  baffle  and  repel  outsiders ; but  a 
man  of  fine  breeding  and  warm  heart — at  once 
brave  and  faithful.  One  to  be  loved  and  be- 
lieved in  by  men,  but  hardly  appreciated  by 
women.  And  knowing  him,  though  Mrs.  Mer- 
rivale’s  guests  were  only  ten,  and  you  were  told 
his  choice  was  among  them,  you  could  never 
have  divined  her.  I defy  you.  You  would 
never  have  thought  of  Hetty. 

Yet  Hetty  it  was.  A flirt ! a remorseless  lit- 
tle flirt,  of,  say,  twenty.  Nothing  better.  Not 
beautiful : to  that  all  the  women  could  swear. 
Her  chin  w*as  too  long,  declared  these  fair  crit- 
ics, and  her  nose  was  not  finely  cut  at  the  end. 
In  spite  of  which — the  chin  and  the  nose — when 
Hetty  entered  a room  every  other  woman  in  it 
was  eclipsed — and  knew  it,  however  she  might 
pretend.  Even  the  pink  and  white  Miss  Jupon, 
with  the  perfect  features,  went  down  before  her; 
though  so  fierce  was  the  combat  that  the  visit- 
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ors  at  Boreont  distinguished  that  season  as  the 
Battle  Summer.  Hetty  possessed  a charm  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  complexions  and  straight 
noses.  Some  called  it  presence,  and  some 
called  it  grace.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  was  at 
once  subtle  and  irresistible. 

Fancy  the  havoc  of  which  such  a girl  was 
capable  in  a house  like  Mrs.  Merrivalc’s : a 
quiet  little  haunt  in  the  mountains,  and  not  an- 
other beautiful  woman — there  w’ere  two  or  three 
pretty  girls — in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Mcr- 
rivalc’s  son,  who  brought  her,  fell  in  love  with 
her  during  the  drive.  In  two  days  Dick,  his 
brother,  would  fetch  and  carry  for  her  like  a 
spaniel.  In  a week  pretty  little  Mrs.  Walters 
was  madly  jealous  of  her  husband's  glances  to- 
ward Hetty’s  side  of  the  table.  In  two  weeks 
the  lawyer  and  the  clergyman  were  regular  vis- 
itors at  the  house.  In  a month  Barry,  who 
had  seen  Hetty  during  the  winter,  felt  his  fet- 
ters firmly  riveted,  asked  Hetty  to  be  his  wife, 
and  was  accepted ! The  first  act  of  hers  that 
made  me  suspect  something  womanly  in  her. 
A mere  flirt,  a thing  without  a soul,  would  nev- 
er have  accepted  Barry  Mills. 

Still,  a man  had  given  his  heart  for  a ^play- 
thing to  a child  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
hearts,  and  trouble  must  come  of  it. 

Trouble  did  come  of  it.  Hetty  had  accepted 
Barry,  we  may  say,  on  instinct.  When  she 
came  to  reflect  on  it  she  was  not  sure  that  she  j 
had  done  wisely.  Sitting  in  her  dressing-room 
she  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  found  them  very  ordinary.  There 
had  been  no  doubts,  no  fears,  no  desperation. 
Did  she  really  love  him  ? She  was  not  at  all 
sure  of  it  just  now.  Arthur  Thom  was  certain- 
ly a finer  looking  man.  Did  he  love  her  ? He 
looked  on  indifferently  while  she  smiled  on  the 
minister  and  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Thom  fasten- 
ed roses  in  her  hair.  She  had  the  heart  in  her 
possession,  you  see,  and  now  she  was  going  to 
stick  pins  in  it,  beginning  with  what  we  may 
call  the  small-sized  paper.  She  would  not  sing 
with  Barry.  He  sang  out  of  time.  Mr.  Thom 
did  better.  She  was  afraid  of  Barry’s  horse, 
and  would  rather  ride  with  Mrs.  Merrivale.  In 
a pretty,  pouting,  coquettish  way  she  found 
fault  with  all  Barry's  belongings,  and  would 
have  none  of  them ; and  Barry  winced,  but  he 
would  as  soon  have  quarreled  with  a baby.  He 
was  the  stronger,  thought  this  thick-headed 
lover,  and  it  became  him  to  be  magnanimous. 
And  for  his  reward, 

41  He  is  a clod,”  vowed  Hetty  to  herself,  pull- 
ing the  lace  of  her  walking-boot  so  spitefully 
that  it  broke,  as  she  glanced  his  way.  That 
was  her  interpretation  of  his  magnanimity. 

They  had  been  climbing  Pine-tree  Hill  that 
day;  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  early  summer; 
the  sky  as  blue  as  sapphires ; the  grim  mount- 
ain in  the  caressing  sunlight  looking  warm  and 
golden.  Barry  sat  on  a mossy  branch,  looking 
thoughtfully  down  into  the  valley,  and  pluck- 
ing hard  at  his  mustache  (not  a good  sign  in 
Barrv),  while  Thom  repnired  the  broken  lace 


of  Hetty’s  trim  little  boot.  Every  body  else, 
hoopless  and  in  huge  hats,  were  frights,  while 
Hetty,  in  peasant  wuist  and  blue  flannel  blouse 
and  skirt,  had  never  looked  lovelier.  It  was  a 
true  stroke  of  her  art,  or  rather  her  genius,  that 
costume.  The  men  thought  it  unstudied,  and 
raved  about  beauty  unadorned,  whereas  she  had 
never  arranged  a ball  toilet  with  more  care. 
The  women  knew  it,  but  they  could  only  gnash 
their  teeth  in  silence,  lest  they  should  be  called 
jealous,  poor  things!  and  in  the  flush  of  this 
little  triumph  Hetty  had  been  more  audacious 
about  her  flirtations  than  ever  before.*  And 
so  Barry  sat  apart,  eying  her  gloomily  and  pluck- 
ing at  his  mustache  as  aforesaid. 

Meantime  Hetty  wandered  on  with  Thom 
yet  further.  Barry’s  look  wus  not  lost  on  her, 
but  she  had  decided  that  he  was  a clod,  and 
clods  are  to  trample  on.  They  wandered  on 
further  and  yet  further,  Hetty  and  Thom,  to 
see  the  coming  view,  or  what  was  around  the 
next  rock,  to  the  very  crest  of  the  hill.  Here 
was  a scat  for  Hetty,  tired  with  climbing — a lit- 
tle nest  hollow’ed  out  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
a pine-tree.  From  it  the  road  looked  a mere 
ribbon  below ; the  woods  so  many  thickets ; half 
a dozen  adjoining  counties  a great  checker- 
board; and  looking  down,  Hetty  suddenly  felt 
the  mountain  scare,  grew  dizzy,  and  with  a 
quick,  frightened  gesture  put  out  her  hands  to 
Thom,  who  had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
was  looking  admiringly  into  her  face. 

44  No  need  to  tremble,”  he  said,  gavly,  taking 
both  the  hands  in  his,  and  placing  himself  be- 
tween her  and  the  ledge.  44  Here  is  your  bal- 
ustrade.” And  he  pointed  the  speech  with  a 
glance  that  made  Hetty  not  only  tremble, 
but  blush,  and  murmur  something  about  Bar- 
ry- 

44Bam',”  echoed  Thom,  with  a slight  sneer; 

“ Barr}'  is  thinking  about  his  lunch.  He  has  a 
treasure  for  which  some  men  W'ould  sell  their 
souls,  and  he  commits  it  to  chance  rather  than 
the  sandwiches.” 

44  You  are  not  to  say  any  thing  about  Barry, 
you  know,”  ventured  Hetty,  uneasily. 

“Say  any  thing!  You  will  not  forbid  me 
to  wonder,  I suppose,  though,”  he  answered. 

44  Why,  if  his  treasure  w'ere  mine — ” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  murmured  Het- 
ty, uneasily  not  at  all  prepared  for  any  thing 
so  serious;  “and  I think  we  had  better  talk  * 
about  the  view.” 

44 1 am  talking  about  the  view — all  the  view 
I care  to  see,”  declared  Thom,  boldly — 44 a 
beautiful  woman,  whom  I love.” 

This  last  word  brought  the  “beautiful  wo- 
man” to  her  feet. 

44  Mr.  Thorn,  you  must  know'  that  Barry — ” 

44  Yes,  I know,”  he  interrupted,  quickly. 

44  And  I know',  too,  his  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
The  man  who  does  not  know  a diamond  from 
glass  picks  up  the  Koh-i-noor.  But  I love  you, 
and  when  I sec  him,  in  the  insolence  of  his 
good  fortune,  careless  of  you,  to  whom  he 
should  devote  his  life,  I say  that  his  indiffer- 
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ence  leaves  the  lists  open  to  me,  and  that  I hare 
a right  to  speak.” 

“We  ought  to  go.  I must  go,”  fluttered 
Hetty ; but  he  koew,  and  she  knew,  that  she 
was  not  displeased.  This  was  romance  ; and 
the  soft  air  stirred  the  boughs  above  them  la- 
den jvith  sweet  wood-scents.  It  was  the  spot 
of  all  others  for  love-making,  and  Thorn  grew 
more  and  more  audacious. 

“Think  of  what  I have  said,”  he  urged. 
“If  he  valued  you  as  he  should,  no  word  of 
mine  should  have  betrayed  my  feelings ; and  I 
do  nofr  ask  you  to  decide  now — only  reflect  be- 
fore you  are  hopelessly  bound  and  it  is  too 
late.” 

Then  he  gave  her  his  hand,  to  help  her  down 
the  path,  with  his  usual  respectful  deference, 
and  talked  with  easy  indifference  of  the  view, 
and  the  haze,  and  altogether  behaved  himself 
so  like  a hero  that  Hetty  had  a delightful  con- 
sciousness of  playing  a part  in  an  interesting 
drama,  and  felt  the  thought  of  Barry  growing 
unendurable. 

“I  did  not  know  my  own  heart,”  she  said 
that  night  to  Elsie  (Elsie  was  her  bosom  friend, 
and  the  two  were  putting  their  hair  in  crimpers 
together) ; “ and  of  course  there  is  no  help,  now 
that  I have  promised — ” Here  she  sighed,  and 
fastened  an  obstinate  tress  with  a pin. 

“But  if  you  are  not  in  love  with  Batry” — 
hinted  Elsie,  a little  scared,  though  delighted 
with  the  depth  of  the  tragedy. 

“It  is  too  late  now.  I can  only  say,  it 
might  have  been,”  replied  Hetty,  solemnly. 
And  Elsie  kissed  her,  and  the  two  went  about 
with  a sense  of  importance  strong  upon  them. 
And  for  all  Hetty’s  virtuous  resolutions  she 
never  hinted  to  Barry  what  had  happened,  but 
pressed  the  flowers  Thom  gave  her,  and  took 
to  melancholy  music  and  wandering  in  solitary 
places,  where,  by  some  inscrutable  coincidence, 
Thom  was  sure  to  be  wandering  also ; and  it 
was  all  very  mournful  and  delicious,  though 
some  secret  instinct  as  yet  held  her  back  from 
throwing  over  Barry,  wfho,  by-the-way,  con- 
ducted himself  more  like  a clod  than  ever,  ab- 
senting himself  on  long  hunting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions, and  preserving  his  appetite  spite  of 
Hetty’s  flirtations. 

And  so  the  days  slipped  by — the  long,  burn- 
ing, shining,  golden  summer  days  t and  some- 
how there  was  on  Hetty’s  finger  a ring — a gen- 
tleman’s signet,  bearing  a motto  in  Greek  char- 
acters, which  Thom  had  told  her,  in  his  deepest 
bass  voice,  that  he  would  explain  to  her  one 
day. 

“And  why  not  now?”  asked  Hetty,  flutter- 
ing. 

“Because  it  does  not  concern  you  now,”  he 
answered ; “ but  it  will  concern  you  hereafter.  ” 
And  Hetty  and  Elsie  had  discussed  this  oracu- 
lar utterance,  and  put  their  silly  little  heads 
together  over  the  mysterious  characters.  To  be 
sure,  Hetty  had  taken  up  her  position.  When 
Thom  urged  her  decision  she  made  answer, 
tremblingly, 


“It  can  make  no  difference  whatever  I might 
say.  I have  promised  to  marry  Mr.  Mills.” 

But  Thom  had  declared  “that  he  did  not 
call  that  an  answer,  and  should  persist  in  his 
suit  till  she  should  assure  him  that  she  could 
not  love  him.” 

So  the  matter  was  left  open  to  all  manner 
of  interesting  uncertainties,  for  Hetty  had  no 
mind  to  nip  her  romance  in  the  bud.  Not 
that  she  put  it  to  herself  in  that  light.  On  the 
contrary,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  told 
herself,  in  those  days,  “ that  the  secret  should 
never  pass  her  lips,  but  that  he  must  know'  her 
heart;”  he,  meaning  Thom.  And  when  the 
time  drew  near  for  parting  she  took  refuge  in 
tears  often  ; and  one  evening  Thom  surprised 
them — the  tears  I mean. 

“ You  have  been  weeping,”  he  said  to  Hetty, 
oh,  so  tenderly ! 

“No,  I have  not,”  answered  Hetty,  faintly. 
“ It  is  the  w’ind ; my  face  bums.” 

“Why  try  to  deceive  me?”  , Thom  yet 
more  tender.  4 4 Tell  me  w hy  you  are  unhappy.  ” 

“I  am  not.  I will  never — tell — ” gasped 
Hetty,  with  a little  sob. 

Thom  took  up  the  little  hand  on  which  shone 
the  ring — that  with  the  mysterious  motto. 

44  Shall  I tell  you  the  meaning  of  these  char- 
acters now  ?”  he  asked  in  his  chest  voice— -his 
effective  voice.  “Fate,  Hetty;  and  you  may 
resist,  but  you  can  not  conquer  it.  Why  strug- 
gle longer?”  and  he  drew  her  toward  him. 
“ You  know  that — ” 

The  door  opened  abruptly.  With  a fright- 
ened exclamation  Hetty  hastily  drew  back  from 
his  grasp.  There  was  a candle  burning  behind 
her.  It  was  all  in  an  instant.  Who  shall  tell 
how  it  was  done  ? Some  said  that  she  dropped 
her  flowing  muslin  sleeve  in  the  flame ; some 
that  she  leaned  against  it.  Not  six  people  had 
reached  the  spot  when  it  w^as  all  over,  the  flame 
extinguished,  and  Barry  coming  for  help,  ghast- 
ly pale,  his  coat  off  and  wrapped  about  the 
moaning  figure  in  his  arms.  It  was  Barry  who 
had  opened  the  door,  and  as  she  felt  the  flame 
it  was  to  him  the  poor  child  shrieked,  not 
Thom. 

People  said,  44 What  a mercy!  That  was 
the  best  trait  of  these  cool  men  like  Mills; 
they  always  had  presence  of  mind  for  fires  and 
such  things.  She  owed  her  life  to  Barry,  and 
should  be  thankful.  But  what  a pity  the  flame 
had  not  taken  her  shoulders,  instead  of  her  face! 
Her  beauty  was  quite  gone,  with  that  hideous 
scar  on  her  cheek.” 

Poor  little  Hetty!  There  was  a scar,  and 
for  the  careless  eye  her  beauty  was  gone.  Ev- 
ery body  was  kind  to  her,  but  she  was  no  lon- 
ger feared  and  irresistible.  The  women  pat- 
ronized and  pitied.  Thorn  came  once — only 
once,  and  the  visit  was  embarrassed  and  brief. 
Just  as  he  was  going  Hetty  had  said,  with  a 
burning  blush,  44  Mr.  Thom,  I had  better  return 
you  your  ring;”  and  he  had  taken  it  and  gone 
away  without  a word.  She  was  very  miserable 
after  that.  In  the  height  of  her  infatuation  she 
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had  nerer  loved  him ; but  such  a parting  stung 
her.  That  he  should  be  so  ready  to  leave  her 
for  such  a cause!  And  then  she  sent  for  a 
looking-glass  and  cried  over  her  poor  face,  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  thoroughly  miserable 
and  give  up  Barry  too.  He  had  been  her  nurse ; 
read  to  her;  even  carried  her.  But  she  told 
herself  that  though  he  was  too  generous  to 
leave  her,  she  must  be  generous  enough  to  give 
him  up,  especially  under  the  circumstances. 
She  meant  the  twilight  and  ring  circumstances. 
Now  that  she  was  driven  to  it,  it  seemed  hard 
to  separate  from  this  “clod,”  after  all.  But 
Hetty  was  a young  woman  of  energy,  and  hav- 
ing decided,  she  sent  for  Barry.  And  when 
he  came  she  put  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  com- 
menced at  once : 

44  Barry,  I have  been  thinking.” 

“Better  not,”  answered  Bany.  “It  is  hot 
safe  to  try  any  thing  unusual,  in  your  weakened 
condition.” 

“ But  I am  serious.” 

“I  am,  also.” 

“ Barry,  you  must  not  be  absurd.  There  is 
nothing  to  laugh  about.  I have  been  thinking 
about  my  face.  It  is  so  altered  and  disfigured.  ” 
Barry’s  clasp  tightened  on  the  little  cold  hand. 
“And — and,”  pursued  Hetty,  piteously,  “it  is 
not  just  to  hold  you  to  your  troth,  and  I am 
going  to  release  you.  I do  release  you.” 

“ But  if  I do  not  wish  to  be  released  ?” 

“But  my  face  I” 

He  drew  it  down  on  his  shoulder. 

“ What  of  your  face  ? It  is  as  fair  to  me  as 
ever.  I love  you.” 

And  then  came  the  hardest  part  of  all. 

“ I have  been  so  weak  and  wicked,”  she  whis- 
pered. “ There  is  another  reason  you  do  not 
know ; and  oh ! I must  tell  you,  and  you  will 
hate  me.” 

And  hereupon  followed  the  story,  which  we 
know,  or  would  have  followed,  but  Barry  stopped 
it  midway. 

“ My  poor  little  pet ! I am  glad  you  are  will- 
ing to  tell  me ; but  there  is  no  need.  I know 
mil  about  it.” 

“Know — all — about  it!”  Hetty  gasped,  and 
drew  away  from  him  in  a sort  of  terror,  so  tre- 
mendous was  the  idea;  but  Barry  only  smiled 
quietly. 

“ Did  you  really  think,  because  I made  no 
sign,  and  took  my  torture  like  an  Iroquois,  that 
I saw  and  heard  nothing  ? Why,  there  were 
days,  many  of  them,  when  I could  have  con- 
sumed you  both  in  the  devouring  flame  of  my 
jealousy.  But  listen,  my  darling.  I knew 
once  a boy,  a very  small  hoy,  whose  darling 
desire  was  to  play  in  a certain  forbidden  field. 
And  all  other  plays,  even  the  delights  of  taffy 
and  gingerbread,  were  as  nothing  whenever  he 
chanced  to  pass  that  way ; till  one  morning,  hav- 
ing opportunity,  he  resolved  deliberately  to  dis- 
obey; and  finding  himself  nnwatched,  he  crept 
toward  it  with  a fearful  joy,  mounted  the  fence, 
eyed  the  tempting  and  luxuriant  sward,  and 
plunged  boldly  knee-deep  in  mod.  The  lovely 


field  was  a bog.  And  if  you  will  pardon  me  the 
inglorious  comparison,  Hetty,  I thought  your 
cases  similar,  and  that  nothing  but  the  plunge 
would  cure  you.  But  there  were  times  when  I 
almost  despaired.  You  tried  me  sorely.” 

Hetty  crept  closer  to  him  and  was  silent  a 
while,  mentally  reviewing  the  faith,  the  iron 
self-control,  and  the  great  love  of  this  man. 
At  last  she  said,  looking  up  with  a smile  at 
once  bright  and  tender : 

“I  think  I shall  be  a better  and  wiser  girl, 
Barry ; fory  as  some  lover  said  of  his  mistress, 
4 to  love  you  is  a liberal  education.*” 


SLAVERY  IN  PALACES. 

THE  old  Latin  adage, 4 4 tewpora  ntutantur,  et 
nos  mutamur  in  Mis ” (times  change,  and  we 
change  with  them),  applies  to  all  the  world, 
excepting  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain ; for  the 
same  slavish  ceremonial  to  w hich  so  many  bright 
young  princesses  were  sacrificed  during  the  three 
centuries  preceding  our  own  has  held  in  thrall- 
dom  the  unfortunate  dwellers  of  the  Escorial 
up  to  the  day  when  the  fatuous  folly  of  the 
weak,  if  not  positively  vile,  Isabella  Segunda 
opened  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace  in  Madrid 
to  a deluge  which  swept  away  crown,  courtiers, 
and  ceremony  into,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  irre- 
coverable past. 

There  are  few  stories  more  sadly  interesting 
than  that  of  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Due  D’Orleans, 
niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  a fair  and  amiable  girl, 
forced  to  many  a man  she  had  never  seen,  but 
whom  she  knew  only  too  well  as  most  repulsive 
in  appearance,  with  mental  faculties  little  above 
idiocy.  Marie  Louise  had  been  educated  at 
the  Court  of  her  uncle,  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was 
the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  years  be- 
fore Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  priests  had 
cast  a superstitious  gloom  over  its  splendor  and 
its  vice.  Her  aspect  is  described  as  mild,  her 
mien  graceful ; she  was  an  excellent  horse-wo- 
man ; she  was  a good  musician,  and  composed 
operas ; her  eyes  were  black,  her  eyebrows  grace- 
fully arched,  her  lips  remarkably  rosy,  her  hair 
profuse,  and  of  a dark  chestnut. 

But,  like  all  the  unhappy  princesses  of  France 
doomed  to  marry  Spanish  kings,  she  regarded 
her  destiny  with  dread  and  aversion.  Trans- 
ferred from  the  gay  Court  and  brilliant  intel- 
lectual life  of  France,  these  young  creatures 
were  killed  off  fast  by  the  sombre  dullness,  mo- 
notony, and  iron  etiquette  of  the  palaces  of 
Spain.  None  of  the  queens  of  Spain  were  long- 
lived.  Philip  II.  used  up  four  in  his  lifetime. 

Marie  Louise  made  more  than  one  pathetic 
appeal  to  her  royal  uncle  to  be  saved  from  such 
a fate,  but  all  in  vain.  She  was  married  by 
proxy  at  Fontainebleau,  and  escorted  to  the 
Spanish  frontier,  where  the  sad-hearted  bride 
was  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Duchess  de  Terra  Nueva,  her  Camarera  Mayor, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Astorgas,  her  Mayordomo. 
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A female  familiar  of  the  Inquisition  could 
not  wear  a more  repulsive  face  than  that  of  the 
Duchess.  She  was  a bronze  incarnation  of 
Spanish  rigidity  and  gravity.  Not  a step  in 
her  gait,  not  a movement  in  head  or  hand, 
which  was  not  performed  with  the  regularity 
and  .stiffness  of  a machine.  She  was  lean, 
colorless,  long-faced,  and  wrinkled  ; her  eyes 
small,  black,  and  sharp.  Her  44 quiero ” and 
“nolo  quiero ” made  people  tremble ; and  she  was 
generally  insupportable  to  her  equals,  haughty 
and  dignified  to  her  sovereign,  but,  neverthe- 
less, tolerably  gentle  to  her  inferiors.  She  was 
penetrating  in  observation,  ready  of  wit,  and 
inflexible  in  decision.  She  would  spare  no  ex- 
tremities of  violence  to  serve  her  interest  or  re- 
venge, and  had  a cousin  of  her  own  assassinat- 
ed because  he  contested  her  right  to  an  es- 
tate. 

Marie  Louise  took  leave  at  the  Bidassoa 
of  most  of  her  French  female  attendants,  who 
adored  her,  and  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
tears,  which  were  answered  with  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  their  mistress.  Immediately  on  cross- 
ing the  frontier  visages  grew  longer  and  life 
fearful.  On  setting  foot  in  Spain  she  traveled 
partly  on  horseback  and  partly  by  coach ; when 
she  rode  it  was  by  the  side  of  the  Terra  Nueva, 
who  looked,  in  her  stiff  Spanish  dress,  and  with 
her  gaunt  form  seated  on  a mule,  a strange 
figure  too  terrible  to  be  ridiculous.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Astorgas  or  the  Duke  de  Ossuna,  her 
Master  of  the  Horse,  both  in  large  spectacles, 
which  all  grandees  of  Spain  wore  at  that  time 
to  give  them  greater  gravity  of  appearance, 
rode  next  on  the  other  side,  when  they  could 
settle  their  disputes  about  precedency,  as  to 
which  they  quarreled  the  whole  way.  The 
young  Queen  supped  and  slept  the  first  night  at 
an  inn,  and  was  so  surprised  at  the  badness  of 
the  food  that  she  could  eat  nothing.  No  par- 
ticular incident  appears  to  have  occurred  on 
the  route,  nothing  so  humorous  as  the  incident 
which  happened  to  Maria  Anna,  the  mother  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  on  her  way  across  Spain  as 
the  bride  of  Philip  IV.,  stopped  at  a town  fa- 
mous for  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  some  of 
which  the  alcalde  of  the  place  was  offering  to 
her  Majesty,  when  he  was  thrust  out  by  the 
Mayordomo  with,  “Habens  de  saber  que  las 
reynas  de  Espafia  no  tienen  piernas”  (You 
must  know  the  queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs). 
Upon  hearing  which  declaration  the  young 
Queen  began  to  cry,  saying,  44  I must  go  back 
to  Vienna.  If  I had  known  before  I set  out 
that  they  would  have  cut  my  legs  off,  I would 
have  died  rather  than  come  here.”  One  of  the 
two  occasions  on  which  her  husband  laughed  in 
the  course  of  his  life  was  when  this  story  was 
repeated  to  him.  However,  the  young  bride  of 
Charles  II.  had  immediately  hard  experience 
of  the  unyielding  tyranny  of  Spanish  etiquette, 
for  she  was  not  allowed  to  have  her  way  in 
any  thing  on  the  whole  road,  and  found  that 
she  was  expected  to  be  a mere  machine  with- 
out volition  in  the  hands  of  her  household,  and 


to  conduct  herself  at  once  as  if  she  had  been  in 
Spain  her  whole  life. 

Charles  II.  had  advanced  in  impatience  as  far 
as  Burgos;  but  when  he  had  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  cortdge  from  Vittoria,  his  desire  to  see  the 
Queen  made  him,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
rush  forward  to  meet  her  at  Quintanapalla,  a 
wretched  village  of  a few  peasants’  houses  three 
leagues  beyond  Burgos,  and  he  resolved  to  have 
the  marriage  celebrated  there.  Marie  Louise 
saw  him  arrive  from  the  balcony  of  a peasant’s 
hovel  in  which  she  had  rested.  Prepared  as 
she  was,  she  was  shocked  at  the  sight.  Charlea 
II.  came  into  the  world  in  1661,  four  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father  Philip  IV. ; he  was 
born  in  the  hour  of  that  father’s  deepest  humil- 
iation, and  when  the  cadaverous,  proud,  but 
gentle-hearted  monarch  wnB  in  an  almost  dying 
state.  The  son  was  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  diseased  constitu- 
tion of  his  father.  The  infant  seemed  at  first 
hardly  to  have  life  at  all,  and  was  so  perishable 
and  delicate  as  to  require  to  be  placed  in  a cot- 
ton box.  lie  was  suckled  at  the  breast  of  his 
wet-nurse  till  he  was  four  }ears  old.  The 
young  prince  could  not  walk  till  the  age  of  ten, 
and  then  only  by  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  pages  of  honor.  He  was  brought  up  on  tho 
lap  of  women,  and  in  their  company.  His  mo- 
ther, who  was  Regent,  was  afraid  to  make  him 
study,  and  he  never  showed  any  disposition  to 
receive  the  elements  of  education  and  knowl- 
edge. His  appearance  was  thus  described  by 
the  English  embassador,  and  is  truly  ghastly : 
44  The  King’s  ankles  and  knees  swell,  his  eyes 
bag,  tho  lids  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  the  rest  of 
his  face  a greenish -yellow';  the  whole  crown 
bald.  He  hath  a ravenous  stomach,  and  swal- 
lows all  he  eats  whole ; for  his  nether  jaw,  like 
that  of  Charles  V.  at  a more  advanced  age, 
stands  so  much  out  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth 
can  not  meet ; to  compensate  w'hich  he  has  a 
prodigious  wide  throat,  so  that  a liver  or  giz- 
zard of  a hen  goes  down  whole.” 

Charles  had  been  so  tyrannized  over  by  his 
mother  during  her  regency  that  he  hated  the 
sight  of  a woman ; he  would  turn  aw'ay  if  he 
met  a lady;  his  former  governess,  the  Mar- 
quesa  de  los  Velez,  had  to  wait  six  months  to 
get  a word  from  him ; and  when  he  was  obliged 
to  receive  a petition  from  a woman  he  looked 
another  way. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now,  under  one  of 
the  strange  caprices  of  a weak  intellect,  rushed 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  miserable  room  in 
which  sat  the  trembling  Louise,  who  attempted 
several  times  to  fall  at  his  feet,  but  he  prevented 
her.  Embracing  the  princess  as  much  as  eti- 
quette permitted  kings  of  Spain  to  embrace,  by 
clasping  her  arms  with  his  hands,  and  looking 
fondly  at  her  face,  he  ejaculated,  44  Mi  reyna ! 
mi  reyna!” 

After  her  solemn  entry  into  Madrid  the  young 
Queen  began  the  life  she  was  destined  to  lead  to 
tho  end  of  her  brief  existence : a life  combin- 
ing the  jealous  seclusion  of  the  harem,  the  lu- 
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gubrious  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  the  iron  I trusting  to  a like  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
tyranny  of  Spanish  etiquette  personified  in  the  ! one  day,  when  the  Queen  was  out  for  a drive, 
Terra  Nueva,  relieved  only  by  occasional  drives  twisted  the  parrots'  necks.  On  the  return  of 
in  a carnage  with  closed  windows,  according  to  their  mistress  she  called  for  her  birds  and  her 
the  fashion  of  Spain,  stupid  plays,  hunting  par-  dogs  as  usual.  At  the  mention  of  her  birds 
ties,  and  visits  to  Aranjuez  and  the  Escori&l  at  the  maids  of  honor  looked  at  each  other  with- 
fixed  times.  For  every  thing  in  the  Court  of  out  speaking.  The  truth,  however,  was  told ; 
Spain  was  regulated  like  a clock ; the  only  dis-  and  when  the  Camarera  Mayor  appeared  to 
arrangement  was  when  money  was  needed  to  kiss  the  Queen’s  hand  as  usual,  the  meek  spirit 


carry  out  the  programme.  The  young  Queen, 
in  desperation,  seems  to  have  taken  to  eating 
as  a way  of  killing  time.  Like  a lady  of  a 
Moorish  harem,  she  got  fat  on  her  seclusion, 
and  no  wonder,  if,  as  Madame  de  Villars  says, 
“ she  sleeps  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day,  and  eats 
meat  three  or  four  times  a day.”  Pretty  good 
for  Spain,  where  nobody  eats  as  a rule,  and  at 
a time  when  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  gran- 
dees, the  Duke  de  Albuquerque,  the  inventory 
of  whose  plate  took  six  weeks  to  write  out, 
dined  ordinarily  on  an  egg  and  a pigeon.  In- 
deed, what  was  a poor  young  creature,  shut  up 
with  her  attendants,  to  do  after  the  gay  open 
life  of  the  French  Court,  where  she  could  move 
as  free  as  air,  where  the  staircases  and  the  ante- 
chambers were  thronged  with  brilliant  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  where  wit  and  gayety  were 
ever  effervescent  in  some  form  or  other?  In 
the  gloomy,  desolate  palace  of  Madrid  she  was 
allowed  hardly  to  see  a man's  face.  No  balls, 
no  public  levers  and  vouchers  and  toilets ; no 
soirees,  no  plays,  no  hunting  parties  but  those 
of  the  gloomiest  character;  no  diversion  but 
promenades  in  carriages  with  closed  windows, 
and  these  in  summer  on  the  dusty  bed  of  the 
Manzanares. 

The  Terra  Nueva  even  informed  her  that  a 
queen  of  Spain  must  not  look  out  of  window; 
there  was  nothing  to  see  from  the  window  but 
the  blue  sky  and  desert  court  of  a monastery ; 
but  even  that  diversion  was  too  exciting  in  the 
eyes  of  this  she-dragon  of  etiquette.  To  laugh 
was  ever  forbidden  to  a queen  of  Spain. 

The  poor  imbecile  King  did  his  best  to.amuse 
his  wife,  but  not  with  much  effect.  He  would 
play  with  her  at  joncets — which  appears  to  have 
been  an  amusement  of  the  nature  of  that  known 
among  us  as  *}nlls — for  three  or  four  hours  a day. 
The  King  had  a frightful  jealousy  of  every  thing 
French.  He  had  been  told  by  the  Terra  Nueva 
that  his  wife  was  of  a light  nature,  and  that, 
coming  as  she  did  from  a light  Court,  every 
precaution  was  necessary.  The  poor  idiot  was 
so  jealous  at  the  sight  of  any  thing  French  that 
he  could  not  even  endure  the  Queen’s  French 
spaniels,  and  cried,  when  he  entered  her  apart- 
ments, “ Fuera,  fuera,  perros  francescs!”  (Be- 
gone, begone,  ye  French  dogs!) 

The  Queen  had  two  parrots  who  talked 
French,  and  these  with  her  spaniels  were  her 
chief  companions.  Disappointed  as  it  ap- 
peared she  Was  likely  to  be  in  the  hope  of 
children,  which,  however,  the  King  persisted 
in  looking  for,  she  concentrated  all  her  affec- 
tion on  these  pet  creatures.  But  the  Terra 
Nueva,  herself  hating  all  things  French,  and 


of  Marie  Louise  could  endure  no  longer;  she 
gave  the  Terra  Nueva  tw-o  or  three  slaps  with 
her  hand  on  either  check. 

The  rage  of  the  she-griffin,  the  descendant 
of  Fernando  Cortez,  the  feudal  proprietress  of 
Sicily  and  Spain,  with  her  principality  in  Amer- 
ica, was  immense ; she  collected  all  her  four  hun- 
dred ladies,  and  went  at  the  head  of  them  to  the 
King  to  ask  for  redress.  The  King  betook  him- 
self to  the  Queen,  and  asked  for  an  explanation ; 
the  Queen  replied,  “ Senor,  esta  es  un  antojo” 
(Sir,  this  is  a longing  of  mine).  This  antojo 
was  devised  with  delicious  malice  by  the  young 
; Queen.  For  not  only  in  the  case  of  a royal 
j lady,  but  in  that  of  the  humblest  woman  of 
\ Spain,  the  antojo  had  a prescriptive,  inviolable 
! privilege  to  be  satisfied.  Charles  was  delight- 
| ed  with  the  antojo  and  its  significance,  and  de- 
| dared  to  his  Queen  that  if  she  was  not  satis- 
fied with  two  slaps  of  the  face  she  might  give 
the  Terra  Nueva  two  dozen  more. 

After  this  the  Queen  determined  to  get  rid 
of  her  Camarera  Mayor,  for  her  despotism  was 
quite  intolerable.  On  one  occasion  the  Terra 
Nueva  saw,  to  her  dissatisfaction,  that  the  front 
hair  of  the  Queen  was  not  stiffened  and  flat- 
tened down  with  proper  Spanish  rigidity  and 
precision ; so  the  ugly  harridan  spat  on  her 
shriveled  hand  and  applied  it  to  the  rebellious 
part!  Moreover,  the  jaileress  ruthlessly  in- 
sisted that  the  Queen  should,  as  precedent  re- 
quired, be  in  bed  regularly  every  night  by  eight 
o'clock  ; and  during  the  first  part  of  her  domin- 
ation, when  the  Queen  was  less  submissive,  and 
lingered  over  her  solitary  supper,  the  maids  of 
honor  entered  and  undressed  her  w'hile  she  was 
still  sitting  and  eating  at  the  table.  One  un- 
fastened her  dress,  another  her  hair,  and  an- 
other got  under  the  table  to  take  off  her 
shoes. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  King  to 
consent  to  change  the  Camarera  Mayor.  When 
Marie  Louise  broached  the  subject  Charles  w'as 
startled,  and  well  he  might  be.  Did  not  Philip 
III.  die  a martyr  to  Spanish  etiquette — roasted 
to  death  because  the  proper  officer  wras  not  at 
hand  to  remove  the  brasier  ? and  now  to  com- 
mit this  frightful  breach  of  Spanish  etiquette  to 
please  a queen?  “Never,"  he  said,  “since 
! Spain  w'as  Spain,  had  a queen  changed  her 
| Camarera  Mayor."  But  he  yielded,  and  the 
! Duchess  Terra  Nueva  was  replaced  by  the 
| Duchess  de  Albuquerque,  the  wife  of  the  no- 
j ble  who,  out  of  his  immense  revenues,  could 
I get  no  better  dinner  than  an  egg  and  a pi- 
jgeon. 

I The  Duchess  de  Albuquerque  proved  a much 
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more  amiable  guardian  for  the  Queen,  and  at 
her  suggestion  the  King  granted  his  wife  a little 
more  liberty.  She  was  permitted,  contrary  to 
all  Spanish  Court  usage,  to  go  to  bed  at  half 
past  ten,  and  to  ride  occasionally  on  horseback. 
But  still  these  innovations  were  not  sufficient  to 
lighten  the  air  of  ennui  of  the  palace ; indeed, 
the  life  of  the  Queen  partook,  as  before  said,  of 
the  monotony  both  of  the  harem  and  the  con- 
vent. Riding  in  a closed  carriage,  and  now 
and  then  on  horseback ; an  occasional  bad  re- 
ligious play,  in  which  the  angels  descended 
astride  on  beams  of  wood,  and  the  devils 
came  on  the  stage  by  ladders ; an  occasional 
visit  from  the  queen-mother  and  the  French 
embassadress,  and  one  or  two  other  privileged 
ladies,  w ere  the  sole  diversions  of  the  secluded 
Queen  at  Madrid. 

As  for  her  rides  on  horseback,  these  were  sur- 
rounded with  such  rules  of  etiquette  that  it  was 
a matter  of  great  difficulty  for  her  to  get  even 
on  horseback.  If  the  King  was  not  by  her  she 
had  to  mount  quite  unassisted ! It  was  death 
for  the  greatesrgrandee  to  touch  a queen  of 
Spain.  On  one  occasion  the  Queen  might  have 
had  a fatal  accident  had  it  not  been  for  the  au- 
dacity of  two  cavaliers.  She  was  obliged  to 
mount  from  her  carriage  door  to  the  back  of 
the  horse  which  was  placed  before  it.  One  day 
while  the  King  was  looking  from  a window  of 
the  palace  at  Aranjuez,  her  horse,  a spirited  An- 
dalusian, reared  before  she  w as  well  in  the  sad- 
dle, threw  her  to  the  ground,  and  dragged  her 
along  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Two  gen- 
tlemen, Don  Luis  de  la  Torres  and  Don  Jaima 
dc  Soto  Mayor,  who  were  standing  near,  after 
some  hesitation  rushed  to  her  rescue,  but  im- 
mediately after  they  had  effected  her  deliver- 
ance they  ran  to  saddle  their  horses  and  escape 
from  Court.  However,  friends  interceded  with 
Charles  II.,  and  their  flight  was  made  unneces- 
sary. 

As  for  the  company  of  an  imbecile  king,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  unfortunate  Queen 
found  not  much  amusement  in  this;  nor  were 
his  letters,  written  during  his  hunting  excur- 
sions, of  a lively  nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
specimen  immortalized  in  “Ruy  Bias:”  “The 
W'ind  is  very  strong,  I have  killed  four  wolves.  ” 
His  affection  for  the  Queen  was  absorbing ; and 
if  the  devotion  of  an  idiot  was  worth  any  thing, 
no  wfoman  ever  had  more  of  such. 

Year  by  year,  day  by  day,  the  Spanish  Court 
went  on  in  the  same  mechanical  way,  only  as 
years  passed  without  an  heir  to  the  throne  the 
Queen’s  existence  was  rendered  more  wretched 
by  the  intrigues  regarding  the  succession. 

But  her  end  was  at  hand — an  end  of  a tragic 
character,  recalling  both  in  its  manner  and  her 
sweetness  in  meeting  it  the  death-bed  of  her 
mother,  Henrietta  of  England.  The  sudden- 
ness of  her  death  may  have  been  caused  by 
cholera ; the  French  embassador  merely  states 
in  liis  report  that  she  died  in  frightful  torments 
and  with  great  suddenness.  Louis  XIV.  pub- 
licly declared  at  supper  that  she  was  poisoned, 


and  Saint  Simon,  some  years  later,  found  the 
belief  still  current  in  Madrid.  But  the  suspi- 
cion of  this  reptile  crime  was  common  through- 
out that  century,  the  hiss  of  the  serpent  was 
heard,  or  thought  to  be  heard,  on  every  occa- 
sion of  sudden  death. 

Marie  Louise,  herself,  knowing  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  contrary 
belief,  assured  M.  de  Rebenac  that  she  died  a 
natural  death.  With  a charming  sweetness  of 
temper  she  asked  forgiveness  of  all  she  might 
have  offended,  of  the  queen-mother,  and  of 
the  Duchess  of  Terra  Nueva;  and  when  she 
was  told  that  there  were  crowds  at  the  palace 
gates,  and  that  the  churches  were  full  of  peo- 
ple praying  for  her  recovery,  she  said  that 
“ she  was  well  entitled  to  their  affection,  since 
she  would  at  any  time  have  laid  down  her  life 
to  relieve  them  of  the  burdens  they  endured.” 
And  so  died  a not  unworthy  daughter  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons. 

Her  married  life  with  Charles  II.  had  lasted 
ten  years,  and  after  her  decease  the  King  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  torpid  and  melancholy 
lethargy.  The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  care 
for  was  to  go,  on  pretense  of  hunting,  with  one 
or  two  attendants,  and  wander  like  a ghost 
amidst  the  gloomy  woods  of  pine  and  ilex,  and 
the  granite  rocks  of  the  vast  solitudes  around 
the  Escorial,  where  he  would  pass  day  after 
day,  and  sometimes  lose  himself  for  hours  in 
these  sombre  wildernesses. 

Not  long  before  his  death  one  of  those  6trangc 
funereal  yearnings  came  upon  him,  so  distinct- 
ive of  the  last  days  of  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Austrian  House  of  Spain.  A visionary  se- 
pulchral fancy  animated  the  decaying  brain  of 
Charles  II.  He,  the  last  decrepit  relic  of  a 
great  race,  would  descend  into  their  mausole- 
um and  open  their  coffins,  and  look  face  to 
face  on  the  chiefs  of  his  race  who  had  worn  his 
crown  before  him.  He  went  dowrn  by  the  light 
of  torches  into  the  dark  vault  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  huge  candelabrum  was  lit,  and  all  the  cof- 
fins, beginning  with  that  of  Charles  V.,  were 
opened  for  him  in  order.  After  the  kings  he 
passed  to  the  queens.  He  paid  little  regard  to 
the  features  of  his  mother,  but  when  the  coffin 
of  Queen  Marie  Louise  was  opened,  and  he 
saw'  the  form  and  still  charming  features  of  her 
who  had  glorified  his  dark  life  and  brain  for  a 
while,  his  throat  was  convulsed,  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  with  outstretched 
arms  on  the  bier,  crying,  “ Mi  reyna,  mi  reyna ! 
before  a year  is  past  I will  come  and  join 
you!” 

Surely  this  visit  of  the  last  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Austria  to  the  Pantheon  of  the  Esco- 
rial, this  corpse-like  king,  stealing  among  the 
collected  corpses  of  his  race,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  in  history.  It  was  a last  re- 
view of  the  whole  departed  grandeur  of  their 
race  by  their  idiot  descendant — sic  transit. 
The  fiery  courage  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  im- 
perious spirit  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  scheming 
brain  of  Philip  II.  ended  here. 
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A PEEP  AT  FINLAND. 

THE  English  Major  hnd  his  two  lively  young 
nephews  pronounce  this  voyage  from  Stock- 
holm “delicious;”  the  Major  pulling  his  sandy 
six-inch  mustaches  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  as 
he  dwells  upon  the  contrast  that  these  quiet 
days  afford  to  the  two  months  of  roughing  it  in 
Norwayfrom  which  he  has  but  recently  emerged. 
Whereupon  the  three  English  gentlemen  enter 
into  a brisk  description  of  their  fifty-mile  rides 
across  that  country  in  carts  guiltless  of  springs ; 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  milk,  thrice  older  and 
sourer  than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which 
they  here  learned  to  imbibe  with  relish ; of  the 
unsavory  habits  and  sincere  hearts  of  the  sim- 
ple Norwegians ; and  last,  but  greatest — repay- 
ing ail  their  hardships — of  scenery  worth  one’s 
while.  “ Unequaled  in  the  world,  outside  of 
Switzerland,  I do  assure  you,  Sir !” 

Really  the  Toyage  is  pleasant,  even  to  us 
whose  Atlantic,  Dover  Strait,  and  Cattegat  ex- 
periences are  fresh  in  memory.  Call  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  change  the 
Aland  to  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  you  have  a 
description  in  brief  of  what  were  our  environ- 
ments until  we  reached  the  coast  of  Finland. 

These  were  the  elements  of  the  four  days 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  landscape 
through  which  our  gallant  steamer  wound  its 
swift  way:  Calm,  gently  heaving,  or  tumultu- 
ously tossing  water ; serene  skies  dappled  with 
changing  cloud  - pictures ; distant,  undefined 
shores,  with  evergreens  upon  their  banks,  and 
here  and  there  a hut  or  cottage,  lonely  as  Cru- 
soe's and  almost  as  rude ; while  all  about  us, 
islands  fertile  and  barren,  large  and  small, 
wooded  and  bare,  peopled  and  solitary,  lay 
quietly  at  anchor,  their  granite  sides  marked 
with  white  spots  or  their  shores  with  heaps  of 
stones,  to  indicate  the  endless  windings  of  our 
intricate  course.  Often  hedged  in  by  islands, 
we  could  see  no  way  of  escape  from  the  charm- 
ing but  impracticable  entanglement ; and  once 
we  w'ound  through  a narrow  channel  between 
two  rocks  so  near  each  other  that  our  steamer 
barely  escaped  a grazing.  But  our  Captain 
stood  aloft  with  glass  in  hand,  his  manly  figure 
outlined  against  the  sky  beyond,  his  graceful 
gesture  guiding  the  sailor  at  the  wheel,  and  as- 
suring us,  who  sat  under  the  awning  on  the 
deck,  at  books  or  conversation,  that  all  was  safe. 
Ah ! otir  Captain  w'as  a man  worth  talking  of! 
A hero  worthy  to  have  been  made  famous  by 
Cooper's  pen. 

“ Why,  Sir,  I would  lie  up  for  a week,  and 
shall  tell  my  friends  making  this  trip  to  do  so, 
rather  than  miss  the  steamer  Wiborg  and  Lars 
Krogins,  its  Captain,”  declared  the  Major,  with 
true  English  emphasis  ; and  all  the  passengers 
echoed  the  sentiment. 

Seats  at  the  'flower-decked  table  in  the  pretty 
saloon  being  elective,  we  made  a point  of  getting 
ours  beside  the  Captain,  whose  kind  and  gen- 
erous face  had  won  us  at  first  sight. 

He  seemed  to  us  the  very  picture  of  a 


Scandinavian  hero  of  the  romantic  days,  toned 
and  tamed  by  nineteenth  century  civilization. 
Straight  as  his  native  pines,  with  eyes  blue  as  a 
mountain  lake,  and  abundant  flaxen  hair,  he  is 
a figure  to  be  noticed  any  where,  and  to  be 
trusted  and  admired  at  the  same  glance.  Our 
Captain  is  a Finn,  and  at  the  same  time  a per- 
fect gentleman ; a sailor  from  his  boyhood,  and 
at  the  same  time  Professor  of  the  science  of 
Navigation  in  Helsingfors;  which  position  he 
fills  in  winter  w hen  these  gulfs  are  frozen  solid, 
and  his  occupation  as  Captain  of  the  Wiborg  is 
temporarily  gone.  He  has  sailed  three  times 
around  the  world,  although  now  but  thirty-five 
years  old — the  first  voyage  being  his  wedding- 
tour  as  commander  of  a merchantman.  He  has 
visited  New  York,  and  speaks  with  wonder  of 
our  “ magic  city”  of  Chicago.  He  is  as  kind 
to  the  humblest  steerage  passenger  as  to  the 
wealthiest  lounger  in  the  cabin,  and  comes  down 
from  his  lofty  outlook  on  the  upper  deck  to 
make  the  Finnish  waiters  understand  that  it  is 
not  caviar  but  cauliflower  that  a belated  passen- 
ger had  called  for  at  the  dinner-table.  In  his 
pleasant  Finnish  tones  and  idioms,  but  with 
well-spoken  English  words,  he  tells  us  much 
about  his  country,  wrested  from  Sweden  in 
Czar  Peter's  time,  and  urges  us  to  devote  a 
week  to  its  scenery  and  its  people ; saying  that 
in  recent  years  it  is  quite  common  for  travelers 
to  tarry  there  a little  before  making  the  more 
“ fashionable”  Russian  tour. 

After  a pleasant  day  spent  in  reading  np 
Russia ; in  w riting  down  notes  by  the  way ; and 
in  those  endless  studies  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  which  keep  one  company  wherever 
one  may  be,  we  came  to  Abo,  on  the  coast  of 
Finland,  and  here  our  steamer  was  tied  up  for 
the  night,  it  being  in  nowise  possible  to  thread 
the  mazes  of  these  isle-strewn  channels  except 
in  broad  daylight. 

The  approach  was  fine  ; the  old  Cathedral — 
first  of  Christian  temples  in  these  frigid  lands 
— rising  in  ghastly  fashion  above  this  ancient 
capital  of  Finland.  Here  we  attended  our  first 
balL  A curious  scene  in  which  to  begin  our 
investigations  of  a strange  land ; but  it  was 
evening,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  see. 

Imagine  it!  We  land  under  cover  of  the 
night ; three  men  of  heathenish  aspect  drive 
three  horses  with  shaggy  manes,  lengthy  tails, 
and  vixenish  steps,  having  over  their  several 
backs  a sort  of  yoke  turned  wrong  side  up,  which 
increases  their  dangerous  appearance,  and  at- 
tached to  three  little,  light,  rickety  contriv- 
ances called  droskeys . Seven  expectant  individ- 
uals dispose  themselves  variously  in  these  vil- 
lainous vehicles,  in  momentary  danger  of  cap- 
sizing. The  paragon  of  captains  utters  an  au- 
thoritative sentence  in  the  unclassic  Finnish 
tongue ; when,  presto ! we  are  off,  at  furious 
speed,  with  frightful  clatter,  over  the  stony 
street.  Our  wiry,  fiery,  little  steeds  stay  not  for 
break,  stop  not  for  stone,  but  rush  us  through 
the  Abo  streets  in  a manner  calculated  to  make 
one  sick  with  jolting,  insane  with  fear,  or  glee- 
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ful  to  excess,  according  to  his  humor.  Ours 
was  the  last,  and  the  glimmering  gas-lights 
cast  the  shadows  of  a mad-cap  company  as  we 
raced  up  the  steep  streets,  past  the  low,  yellow, 
plastered  houses  standing  in  unvarying  lines  on 
either  side,  and  onward  to  the  ball. 

Such  rate  of  speed  as  ours  would  bear  one 
any  where  ere  long,  and  soon  we  spring  from 
our  low  carriages  upon  the  long  piazza  that 
opens  on  the  ball-room.  Here  impecunious 
youth  were  assembled,  devouring  free  of  charge, 
through  the  closed  windows,  the  gay  sight  with- 
in. Russian  copeks  swung  wide  the  doors  for 
ns,  and  we  made  our  way  through  the  group 
of  musicians,  the  crowd  of  Russian  officers,  and 
red-cheeked  young  Aboans,  to  benches  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  where  we  seated  ourselves  with 
much  decorum,  and,  wrapped  in  shawls  and  wa- 
ter-proofs, were  quite  as  great  a curiosity  to  the 
dancers  as  they  to  us. 

But  there  were  other  spectators  besides  our- 
selves. The  mothers  of  these  beaux  and  belles, 
and  their  juvenile  brothers  and  sisters — too  in- 
significant as  yet  to  be  allowed  a place  upon 
the  floor,  except  for  an  occasional  fling  with  a 
Finnish  exquisite  for  the  moment  disengaged. 
Nevertheless,  these  wall-flowers,  old  and  young, 
participated  in  the  festivities,  keeping  time  to 
the  quick  motions  of  the  dancers  by  rocking 
back  and  forth  in  an  imbecile  way  upon  a long, 
rickety  bench,  which  threatened  momentarily 
to  unload  itself  upon  the  floor. 

A lull  followed  our  entrance.  Dancing  was 
for  a few  minutes  discontinued.  The  youth 
took  standing  positions  on  the  left  of  the  long, 
bare  room,  and  the  maidens  seated  themselves 
demurely  on  backless  benches  to  the  right.  Now 
shone  conspicuous  the  hero  of  the  evening — a 
Russian  officer  in  full,  waist-girding  uniform,  of 
medium  height,  head  bald  where  it  was  not  dun 
color,  and  fierce  mustache,  which  he  tended*with 
much  care.  The  honors  of  the  floor  he  gra- 
ciously divided  with  a lady  much  taller  than 
himself  and  of  more  generous  proportions,  who 
wore  a sash  of  black  silk  which  swept  the  floor 
in  broad  and  ample  folds.  Back  and  forth, 
forth  and  back,  and  forth  again  went  these  twain 
in  brisk  yet  stately  promenade,  the  delight  and 
envy  of  all  eyes.  Each  step  was  taken  with  a 
sort  of  military  accuracy;  the  whirl  about  at 
each  end  of  the  room  was. forcible  exceedingly ; 
and  the  frequent  flourishing  of  the  large  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  which  they  carried  gave  an  airy 
effect  to  the  otherwise  rather  heavy  performance. 
Some  time  having  been  spent  in  this  wise,  the 
scraping  of  the  instruments  called  each  one  to 
his  post,  and  now  the  scene  was  lively  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  Round  and  round  they  whirled, 
in  style  which  for  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  gym- 
nastic art  it  would  not  be  easy  to  excel. 

What  particularly  strikes  us  is  the  forcibility 
of  the  performance  as  a whole.  For  instance, 
take  this  well-favored  Finn.  Perspiration  is 
streaming  from  his  face ; his  fair,  abundant 
locks  are  tossing  up  and  down  in  a manner  mel- 
ancholy to  behold ; his  face  is  in  a blaze  of  col- 


or ; but,  persistent  still,  he  brings  partner  after 
partner  upon  the  floor,  whirls  them  around  the 
room  in  a tempest  of  haste,  remands  each  to  her 
original  position  with  inconceivable  abruptness, 
and  in  another  breath  is  off  again  with  some  one 
else,  on  the  endless  flying  chase  after  nothing 
whatever.  It  was  the  most  amusing  thing  of 
all,  this  bobbing  away  from  one’s  partner  of  the 
previous  instant  without  so  much  as  “i>y  your 
leave,”  or  44 may  you  cool  well,”  or  even  a nod 
at  parting. 

This  moment  yonder  plump  Finness,  in  de- 
cent gown  of  lawn,  with  her  thick  hair  parted 
in  front  over  the  left  eyebrow  and  braided  pain- 
fully tight  behind,  is  a lithe,  active  whirler,  sup- 
ported by  a good-looking,  energetic  young  man, 
dressed  as  individuals  of  that  description  are 
wont  to  be  dressed  every  where.  The  next 
moment,  left  to  herself,  ignored,  forgotten,  you 
may  observe  her,  while  down  the  hall  twinkle 
the  active  heels  of  him  who  left  her  stranded  in 
this  heartless  manner,  and  beside  him  her  suc- 
cessor, in  a moment  more  to  be  discarded  in 
the  same  inconsiderate  style. 

It  grew  warm.  The  air  was  just  the  least 
bit  tinctured  with  quick-drawn  breaths.  We 
mildly  suggested  (of  courge  by  gestures,  words 
being  beyond  us)  that  an  open  window  would 
improve  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Some  urchins 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  darkness  out  of  doors 
evidently  approved  our  measures,  and  looked  in 
to  signify  the  same.  But  an  old  dame  slipped 
from  her  bench  and  made  all  fast  again  without 
a moment’s  loss  of  time.  Hopeless  of  surviving 
n longer  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  experience,  we 
quietly  filed  out  between  the  merry  dancers,  in 
an  interval  of  safety,  while  they  indulged  in  a 
breathing  spell.  Not,  however,  until  we  had 
seen  the  gallant  officer  with  the  head  of  bald 
and  dun  lead  off  in  a mysterious  variation  made 
up  of  walking  down  and  skipping  backward, 
taking  a soliloquy  gallopade  and  then  a social 
one,  and  with  marvelous  art  hopping  longitu- 
dinally along,  diagonally  across,  and  diametric- 
ally over  the  floor. 

Walking  back  to  our  steamer  through  the 
groves  and  flower-beds  of  the  garden,  we  unan- 
imously agreed  that  while  with  the  dancing  of 
this  company  we  were  not  much  enamored,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  (the  Russian  officer  considered  doubt- 
ful on  this  head),  and  in  dress  and  general  ap- 
pearance, when  at  rest,  more  like  other  people 
than  we  should  have  thought  to  find  these 
Finns. 

Great  noise  was  had  on  deck  all  through  the 
weary  night ; rattling  of  chain  and  labor  of  cap-, 
stan  as  the  cargo  >vas  increased.  But  in  the 
early  morning  we  skimmed  quietly  away  front 
Abo,  whose  fifteen  thousand  sleeping  people 
cared  as  much  for  our  everlastiqg  adieu,  waved 
pathetically  through  the  port-hole  of  our  cabin, 
as  for  the  little  morning  cloud’s  departure  that 
glided  along  with  us  in  the  wide,  tranquil  heav- 
ens. 

I All  day  again  we  sailed  along  amidst  scenery 
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bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  of  yesterday 
as  does  the  comparative  to  the  positive  degree. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  seven  islands  of  the 
Sweaborg  fortress — the  Gibraltar  of  the  North 
— frown  grimly  at  ns  from  behind  their  thou- 
sand bristling  cannon,  all  turned  toward  Sweden 
in  ominous  menace.  Soon  after  we  reach  Hel- 
singfors, and  here  our  droskey-ride  at  Abo  is 
repeated  on  a grand  scale,  and  with  variations. 

The  Captain  is  particularly  anxious  that  we 
should  see  and  like  his  favorite  city,  Helsing- 
fors, the  present  capital  of  Finland,  and  his 
home.  It  made  a very  fine  appearance  as  we 
approached,  and  upon  closer  inspection  holds 
its  own  bravely.  It  has  a handsome  granite 
quay,  with  a fine  statue  of  some  local  hero  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  that  extends  from  it. 
A costly  church,  Corinthian  in  architecture  and 
shaped  like  a Greek  cross,  is  flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  fine  University  building,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Senate  House.  This  University  was  ro- 
moved  from  Abo  in  1827.  It  is  the  oldest  in 
Russia,  and  has  five  different  faculties  and 
thirty-one  professors.  We  went  into  a book- 
store on  a hurried  errand,  and  saw  the  names 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Julia  Kavanagh  on 
the  outside  of  some  homelike-looking  volumes, 
ranged  beside  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero.  W e 
spent  the  evening  at  a soiree  musicale  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Helsingfors.  Selections 
from  favorite  operas  were  skillfully  rendered 
by  a fine  orchestra.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
listened  as  attentively  as  the  most  critical  Bos- 
ton audience  while  the  music  was  performing, 
and  promenaded  docorously  in  the  intervals. 
The  creature  comforts  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
smoking  were  discarded — seemingly  forgotten 
— although  an  excellent  restaurant  and  read- 
ing-room were  close  beside  the  orchestra. 
There  were  but  three  indications  by  which  a 
casual  observer  could  assure  himself  that  it  was 
not  a Saratoga  scene  on  which  lie  gazed : the 
striking  uniforms  and  trailing  swords  of  the 
officers;  the  extreme  deference  of  gentlemen 
toward  ladies ; and  the  entire  absence  of  exag- 
geration in  the  perfect  taste  of  the  ladies’  toilets. 

The  Captain  had  his  wish.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  Helsingfors — and  we  thoroughly 
admired  this  garden  full  of  Finns  ! Our  views 
concerning  Finland  are  completely  changed. 
To  be  sure  we  have  seen  the  flower  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  best  of  its  villages,  but  they  so  far 
exceed  what  we  had  looked  for  (though,  to 
6peak  truth,  we  had  not  looked  at  all  and  had 
no  ideas  whatever  on  the  subject,  beyond  a tacit 
notion  that  we  were  to  see  a shivering  set  of 
Norsemen)  that  we  have  made  several  deduc- 
tions for  our  private  use,  three  of  which  we  here 
inflict  upon  the  reader. 

First . The  average  American  is  fully  per- 
suaded that,  while  he  knows  by  a sort  of  intui- 
tion all  about  the  state  and  standing  of  other 
nations,  they  are  so  dull  and  prejudiced  as  to 
know  very  little  and  to  have  very  incorrect 
opinions  of  44  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth whereas,  he  is  himself  at  least  equal- 


ly in  fault,  and  would  do  well  to  look  more 
studiously  into  the  merits  of  his  44  Cornell”  and 
44  Wilson’s  Outlines.” 

Second . Civilization,  like  water,  finds  its 
level.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  libraries,  hotels, 
men  in  dress-suits,  ladies  in  crinoline,  post- 
offices,  restaurants,  and  gas  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  this  small  planet  even  from  the  rivers 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Third . Finns  look  very  much  like  New  York- 
ers and  Chicagoans,  and  vice  versa. 

Croustadt — terrible  fortress — heaves  in  view 
toward  night  of  the  fourth  day.  No  thunder 
of  cannon  nor  belch  of  smoke  assails  us  harm- 
less voyagers.  A little  boat  shoots  out  from  its 
grim  shelter  toward  our  steamer;  a handsome 
Russian  officer,  who  came  on  board  at  Abo, 
steps  into  it,  lifts  his  cap,  and  waves  his  adieu 
to  us,  as  four  white-capped  oarsmen  turn  the 
boat  to  shore,  and  we  resume  our  restless  jour- 
ney. An  hour  later  a dim,  gigantic  outline 
stretches  before  us — it  is  St.  Petersburg,  wrapped 
in  the  yellow  smoke  of  burning  forests  near  by ; 
it  is  the  miracle  of  genius,  wealth,  and  industry 
that  the  great,  wicked  Peter  named  Ids  44  win- 
dow looking  toward  Europe.” 
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BY  A RETIRED  BEDEL 

TOU  in  America  do  not  know  what  a uni- 
versity is.  You  have  money  enough,  no 
doubt.  You  erect  fine  buildings,  gather  fine 
cabinets,  accumulate  admirable  apparatus,  even 
form  some  very  useful  but  woefully  modern  li- 
braries. But,  bless  you ! money  can  not  make 
a university.  No  college  is  truly  endowed  till 
time  has  endowed  it.  What  do  you  know  of 
the  sacred,  scholarly  associations  that  pervade 
the  very  air  of  Oxford,  and  make  its  very  soil 
44  holy  ground*?”  They  tell  me  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  building  a cathedral  in  New 
York.  Ha!  ha!  Cathedrals  are  not  built. 
They  grow.  You  might  as  well  try  to  build  a 
forest.  The  memories  that  make  Westminster 
and  York  and  Canterbury  what  they  are,  that 
make  Oxford  too  what  it  is,  are  like  the  old  ivy 
that  grows  only  where  age  has  given  it  a foot- 
hold and  prepared  the  way.  No,  no ; America 
may  have  very  useful  sort  of  schools,  but  she 
can  not  have  a university  these  three  centuries. 

Why,  my  own  recollection  runs  back  to  the 
days  when  America  was  in  her  cradle.  I do 
not  pretend  to  remember  quite  as  far  back  in 
life  as  Lord  William  Lenox,  who,  in  his  44  Fifty 
Years’  Reminiscences,”  records  his  own  birth  in 
1 799.  But  I remember  very  well  my  first  year 
in  college.  The  winter  of  1789  might  properly 
begin  my  college  reminiscences.  It  was  a sharp 
one.  The  frost  began  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  never  relaxed  its  grip  for  fifty-one 
days.  Master  Croft,  the  musical  prodigy,  was 
first  introduced  to  Oxford  that  year.  He  be- 
gan his  musical  career  as  an  44  infant  phenome- 
non” at  four  years  of  age.  He  ended  it  as  a 
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Doctor  of  Music  and  Professor  of  the  divine 
art  at  Oxford.  His  music  is  not  yet  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  foreign  importations  of  fancy 
airs  from  France  and  Italy.  That  year,  too, 
was  characterized  by  great  national  rejoicings 
over  George  the  Third’s  recovery  from  his  first 
mental  illness.  Lord  North  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter— whom  America,  I am  sure,  has  occasion 
to  remember.  Oxford  sent  up  a congratula- 
tory address  to  the  king. 

I should  not  wonder  if  you  did  not  even 
know  what  a bedel  is.  They  tell  me  that  in 
American  colleges  the  students  do  not  wear  the 
gowns  and  caps.  A university  without  gowns 
and  caps ! Though,  indeed,  Mr.  Neale  tried,  in 
1857,  to  Americanize  our  Oxford  by  abolishing 
all  college  costumes.  But  his  absurd  proposi- 
tion ignominiously  failed,  of  course.  Well,  per- 
haps you  will  know  better  what  a bedel  is  if  I 
spell  it  beadle.  - The  duties  were  not  very  oner- 
ous, it  is  true.  But  the  office  was  one  of  dig- 
nity. On  all  state  occasions  it  was  my  province 
to  lead  the  university  processions,  which  I did 
for  sixty  years.  That  office  is  abolished  now, 
and  I have  entered  on  a pension.  Even  Ox- 
ford is  not  safe  from  the  leveling  process  that  is 
robbing  England  of  much  of  her  ancient  glory. 
I fought  this  change  of  our  good  old  customs. 
But  what  could  I do  single-handed  ? 

You  think  I must  have  seen  great  changes? 
Greater  changes,  perhaps,  than  you  imagine. 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  my  residence  here  (I 
have  lived  at  Oxford  nearly  eighty)  the  only 
communication  with  the  world  outside  was  by 
stage.  When  the  branch  railroad  was  proposed 
(that  was  in  1838)  the  College  petitioned  Par- 
liament against  it.  The  authorities  thought  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  young 
men.  In  thoso  early  days — the  close  of  the 
last  century — the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  was 
a dangerous  place.  Highway  robberies  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Travelers  always  car- 
ried their  pistols  ready  loaded.  The  mail- 
coach  was  often  stopped  and  robbed.  For 
greater  security  gentlemen  used  to  sew  their 
bank-notes  in  the  lining  of  their  waistcoat.  I 
fancy  this  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase  investing 
money. 

How  did  we  travel  ? By  stage  or  on  horse- 
back. As  late  as  1828  it  W'as  recorded  as  a re- 
markable instance  of  rapid  traveling  that  a coach 
went  from  London  to  Cheltenham  through  Ox- 
ford, a distance  of  a hundred  miles,  in  nine  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  Our  freight  came  by  the  Ox- 
ford Canal,  which  had  been  in  existence  twenty 
or  thirty  years  previous.  All  our  coal  came  that 
way.  One  winter  the  canal  was  frozen  up.  All 
the  coal  in  the  city  was  burned  before  spring 
came.  We  could  get  no  more  for  love  or  mon- 
ey. We  nearly  froze  to  death.  Even  the  well- 
to-do  suffered.  What  the  poor  did  I am  sure 
I do  not  know. 

Yes,  on  the  whole  the  world  has  made  great 
advances  since  my  childhood,  despite  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  bedel  and  the  Americanizing 
tendencies  of  the  age.  I do  not  say  “ the  good 


old  times.”  The  times  are  far  better  now.  I 
am  an  old  man,  but  I am  hopeful  that  you  will 
live  to  see  them  better  still.  I remember  very 
well  a sharp  article  by  Sydney  Smith  on  Pro- 
fessional Education,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  Oxford  for  paying  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  classics.  I think  you  will  find  it 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1809.  Perhaps 
we  did  pay  too  exclusive  attention  to  them. 
There  certainly  was  very  little  regard  paid  to 
the  sciences  in  Sydney  Smith’s  day.  The  first 
professor  in  chemistry  was  appointed  in  1784. 
But  even  classical  education  was  very  deficient. 

Prior  to  the  Statute  of  Examinations — and 
that  did  not  go  into  operation  till  1802 — there 
w'as  no  real  mental  discipline,  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a first  degree.  Divinity  lectures  were 
neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  ex- 
aminations. In  science  the  questions  were 
stereotyped.  Little  scientific  catechisms  of 
question  and  answer  were  handed  down  in  col- 
lege from  generation  to  generation.  In  a fort- 
night’s cramming  the  student  could  commit  this 
to  memory,  and  be  ready  to  pass.  In  other 
departments  even  so  much  ns  this  was  not  re- 
quired. Did  you  ever  read  Lord  Eldon’s  ac- 
count of  his  examination  ? “I  was  examined,” 
says  he,  “in  Hebrew  and  History.  ‘What  is 
the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a skull  ?*  I was  ask- 
ed. I replied,  ‘Golgotha.’  ‘Who  fonnded 
University  College?’  ‘King  Alfred.’  ‘Very 
well,’  said  the  examiner,  ‘you  are  competent 
for  your  degree.”*  It  is  a very  fair  sort  of 
sample  of  college  examinations  in  the  lost  cen- 
tury— just  a little  bit  exaggerated,  perhaps. 
However,  we  were  even  then  more  strict  than 
they  were  at  Cambridge.  There  they  used  to 
grant  a degree  to  men  who  simply  paid  their 
fees,  and  did  not  even  so  much  as  reside  within 
the  college  walls. 

But  it  was  never,  wdthin  my  recollection, 
easy  to  get  a degree  beyond  B.A.  at  Oxford. 
A doctorate  w as  refused  both  to  Edmund  Burke 
and  to  Sheridan.  It  was  different  in  the  for- 
eign universities.  Degrees  there  went  by  favor. 

The  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Pitcairn  that,  in  ridi- 
cule of  their  diplomas,  he  applied  to  some  Con- 
tinental institution  for  one  for  his  footman. 
The  satire  wras  not  perceived,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  He  next  asked  for  one  for  his 
horse.  This  carried  the  joke  a little  too  far, 
and  the  college  authorities  replied  that  they  had 
searched  the  records,  and  that  the  only  prece- 
dent they  could  find  for  such  a diploma  wtis  the 
fact  that  one  had  been  granted  to  an  ass — one 
Dr.  Pitcairn. 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment in  sports  as  well  as  in  studies. 

The  athletic  games  of  the  present  day  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Boating  and  boat- 
races  were  almost  unknown.  I belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  crew's.  It  w'as  organized  in  1806. 
Our  dress  was  a green  leather  cap  with  a jack- 
et and  trowsers  of  nankeen.  The  only  boats 
we  had  were  those  that  belonged  to  the  boat- 
men. They  would  be  called  tubs  now.  There 
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was  some  cricket-playing,  but  it  was  confined 
to  an  exclusive  aristocratic  club;  and  some 
hunting,  of  course,  but  it  was  too  expensive 
then,  as  now,  to  be  enjoyed  by  many.  Lotter- 
ies were  very  common.  The  walls  of  Oxford 
were  plastered  all  over  with  their  advertise- 
ments, and  almost  every  mail  brought  us  a cir- 
cular. A still  worse  feature  of  the  times  was 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  prize-fights.  As 
late  as  1824  a viscount  acted  as  umpire  for  one 
combatant  and  a baronet  for  the  other.  Horse- 
racing  against  time  was  a popular,  but,  I al- 
ways thought,  a cruel  sort  of  amusement.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Oxford  student 
to  ride  from  Oxford  to  London  and  back,  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles,  in  twelve  hours  or 
less,  with  relays  of  horses  at  regular  intervals. 
In  one  instance  this  was  done  in  eight  hours  and 
forty- five  minutes.  Speaking  of  horse-racing, 
even  college  sports  were  affected  by  the  classic 
air  of  Oxford.  A Fellow  of  one  of  the  colleges 
who  drove  a tandem  called  his  leader  Xerxes, 
and  his  shaft-horse  Artaxerxes.  “ Our  tutor,” 
he  said,  “ used  to  tell  us  that  Aristotle’s  meta- 
physics were  so  called  because  they  came  after 
(jura)  physics.  So  my  leader  having  got  the 
name  of  Xerxes,  I named  his  follower  Arter- 
xerxes,  or  more  genteelly,  Arta-xerxes.” 

In  1819  the  first  velocipede  appeared.  It 
had  a run,  bnt  proved  to  be  no  go . It  was*  not 
the  new-fangled  tipsy  vehicle  that  has  been  late- 
ly imported  from  France,  but  a horse  on  wheels, 
in  which  the  motion  was  half  riding,  half  walk- 
ing. The  only  gentleman  I ever  saw  using  one 
was  a Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College  by  the 
name  of  Walker  % When  he  dismounted  he  ex- 
claimed, “Well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fashion  I 
believe  I would  as  lieve  walk  J” 

Was  there  much  drinking?  Just  a little! 
In  my  day  we  knew  nothing  of  the  temperance 
movement,  though  we  needed  it  badly  enough. 
I never  was  an  abstainer,  as  we  always  used  to 
call  the  total  abstinence  men.  But  they  have 
done  a world  of  good.  Drinking  bouts  were  a 
very  common  amusement.  They  were  a sort 
of  imitation  of  the  ancient  symposium.  Per- 
haps their  classic  character  added  a little  to 
their  attractiveness.  I remember  one  such  du- 
ello between  the  Senior  members  of  All  Souls 
and  New  College.  The  question  to  be  determ- 
ined was  which  could  produce  the  best  negus. 
A few  select  friends  of  acknowledged  and  ex- 
perienced taste  constituted  the  jury.  Jug  after 
jug  was  introduced,  tasted,  and  emptied  with 
discriminating  gusto  and  assumed  gravity.  Not 
till  the  materials  were  all  exhausted  was  the 
verdict  rendered.  New  College  carried  off  the 
palm.  Andrew  Dix,  its  representative,  was  the 
successful  competitor.  “Sir,”  said  he  after- 
ward to  one  who  was  congratulating  him  on  his 
success,  “ why  do  you  call  it  mixture  f It  was 
no  such  thing : I got  the  day  by  not  introducing 
a drop  of  water — that  was  my  secret.” 

A university  like  Oxford  furnishes  language 
as  well  as  literature.  Did  you  ever  know  the 
origin  of  the  word  dun  ? I hope  you  have  never 


suffered  an  experience  of  the  thing.  Of  course 
there  was  great  competition  among  the  trades- 
folk of  Oxford  to  get  the  custom  of  the  Fellows. 
And  of  course  the  Fellows  traded  where  they 
could  get  the  largest  and  the  longest  credit. 
As  a consequence  they  were  always  in  debt. 
Often  a Fellow  would  be  literally  imprisoned  ih 
his  own  room.  He  did  not  dare  to  stir  out. 
His  creditor  would  follow  him,  and  din  at  the 
door  to  get  in.  This  dinning  gave  him  his 
name  of  dun.  One  student  set  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  good  account.  He  charged  his 
door-handle  with  electricity,  and  effectually 
frightened  his  persecutor  away. 

I read  in  the  papers  something  of  your  Amer- 
ican institutions.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  they 
are  fashioned  after  ours,  even  in  the  vagaries  of 
the  students.  Knocker-stealing  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  year  1830.  It  was  at  one  time  a fa- 
vorite amusement.  Where  occasionally  a bun- 
gler w'as  caught  at  it  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  knockers  wrenched  off  in  the  two 
or  three  preceding  terms.  When  Christ-church 
fountain  was  cleaned  out  (that  was  in  1835)  it 
was  found  floored  with  knockers,  and  broken 
fragments  of  sign-boards  and  door  ornaments. 
Once  or  twice  school  and  college  scrapes  pro- 
ceeded to  pretty  serious  extremes.  In  1793 
the  big  boys  at  Winchester  school,  catching  the 
infection  of  the  French  Revolution,  rebelled 
against  the  authorities  and  shut  them  out  by 
barricading  the  college  gate.  The  revolution 
proved  to  be  brief,  however,  for  the  young  reb- 
els were  obliged  to  capitulate  in  a few  days  for 
want  of  provisions.  Twice,  too,  in  my  recol- 
lection, death  has  been  produced  in  drunken 
college  brawls.  In  any  other  community  it 
would  have  been  called  murder.  But,  of  coarse, 
there  wras  no  prosecution.  In  each  case  the 
offender  w*as  a nobleman’s  son. 

If  I had  time  I could  tell  you  more  than  you 
would  care  to  hear  about  the  early  life  of  a good 
many  of  England’s  best  men.  Oxford,  with  all 
her  faults,  has  graduated  a good  many. 

Bishop  Heber  won  his  first  poetic  triumphs 
on  the  stage  of  Oxford.  His  prize  poem, 
“Palestine,”  created  quite  a furore.  He  was 
a charming  speaker.  His  poems  sounded  a 
great  deal  better  from  his  lips  than  from  those 
of  any  one  else.  The  theatre  was  filled,  even 
on  rehearsal  evenings,  the  term  he  recited  that 
poem.  He  afterward  went  to  India,  the  grave 
of  so  many  great  and  good  men,  and  died  there 
— I believe  of  malarial  fever.  In  1812  John 
Keble  carried  off  both  the  prize  essays.  The 
Church  has  given  him  a more  enduring  prize 
since  for  his  “Christian  Year.”  Some  of  our 
college  poets  never  showed  their  poetic  genius 
after  they  left  Oxford.  Whately,  afterward 
Archbishop,  was  something  of  a rhymster,  and 
a very  respectable  one  too.  Did  you  ever 
happen  to  read  his  epitaph  on  Dr.  Buckland, 
then  our  Professor  in  Geology  ? I am  not  sure 
that  it  has  ever  been  in  print.  Dr.  Buckland 
was  a bit  of  a wag,  and  enjoyed  it  as  heartily 
as  any  of  the  students. 
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EPITAPH.— (By  anticipation .) 

Where- shall  we  our  famous  Professor  inter, 

That  in  peace  he  may  rest  his  bones  f 
If  we  hew  him  a rocky  sepulchre 
He’ll  rise  and  break  the  stones. 

And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around; 

For  he's  quite  in  his  element  underground. 

* 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we  lay 
In  the  common  alluvial  soil. 

He'll  start  up  and  snatch  these  tools  away 
Of  his  own  geological  toil. 

In  a stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains 
That  imbedded  should  lie  his  organic  remains. 

But  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  case-hard'ning  spring, 
His  body  let  stalactite  cover, 

And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  we  will  bring 
When  he  is  incrusted  all  over. 

There,  mid  mammoths  and  crocodiles,  high  on  the 
shelf, 

He  shall  stand  as  a monument  raised  to  himselt 

It  is  singular,  by-the-way,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  the  first  verse  became  an  actual  fact  on  Dr. 
Buckland’s  death,  years  after.  He  was  buried 
in  a grave  expressly  hewed  out  of  the  solid 
rock  at  Islip,  six  miles  from  Oxford. 

Whately  was  a natural  quiz.  In  1834  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  Lady  Morgan  tells  the  story 
that  on  hearing  the  news  the  then  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  requested  an  audience  with  the  new 
Chancellor.  “I  came,”  said  he,  “to  demand 
a troop  of  horse,  my  lord.”  “For  whom?” 
“For  myself.”  “ Oh,  I see !”  A pretty  sharp 
satire  on  the  appointment  of  the  old  hero  to  the 
head  of  the  University.  Bat  the  Archbishop 
was  always  fond  of  his  joke,  and  never  very 
reverential. 

You  might  not  be  astonished  that  he  should 
have  written  poetry  in  his  youth.  His  prose  is 
very  rhythmical.  But  no  one  would  suspect 
Dr.  Mansel  of  being  a poet.  He  was  in  college 
in  1852,  and  produced  a long  poetical  quiz  on 
the  Parliamentary  Commission.  One  verse  is 
enough  to  give  a sample  of  them  all.  You  see 
his  battle  with  the  German  philosophers  dates 
back  to  his  college  days : 

“Professors  we,  from  over  the  sea. 

From  the  land  where  Professors  in  plenty  be; 
And  we  thrive  and  flourish,  os  well  we  may. 

In  the  laud  which  produces  one  Kant  with  a K% 
And  many  a Cant  with  C. 

Where  Hegel  taught,  to  hts  profit  and  fame, 

That  something  and  nothing  were  one  and  the  same." 

All  college  poets  did  not  make  so  good  nse 
of  their  pens  in  after-life  as  Archbishop  Whately 
and  Dr.  Mansel  have  done.  But  I do  not  know 
but  they  were  as  well  paid.  At  one  time  poet- 
ical advertising  was  all  the  rage.  The  lotteries 
and  blacking  manufacturers  and  Jew  tailors 
inundated  the  papers  with  doggerel  rhymes 
puffing  their  wares.  Unsuccessful  competitors 
for  prize  essays  found  here  an  appropriate  field 
for  their  poetic  talents.  “La.  Sir,”  said  the 
vnlgar  wife  of  a wealthy  “ merchant”  of  that 
stamp,  “ d’ye  think  we  wastes  our  time  in  writ- 


ing them  stuffs  and  puffs?  No,  indeed;  we 
keeps  a poet  from  Oxford  College.”  . 

I might  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  It  commenced  at  Ox- 
ford. It  began  in  an  honest  endeavor,  by  men 
earnest  themselves,  to  revive  a spirit  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  Church  of  England.  It  ended  in  a 
good  many  of  them  going  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  the  story  is  a long  one,  and 
would  involve  too  much  of  Church  history  and 
Church  dispute.  My  reminiscences  are  not 
ended.  I have  lived  over  this  evening  the 
whole  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a centuiy. 
But  it  is  late.  The  blazing  fire  has  turned  to 
embers.  The  glowing  embers  are  fast  turning 
to  gray  ashes.  My  candle  hag  burned  low. 
My  wearied  hand  holds  an  unsteady  pen.  And 
I most  stop. 


A WONDER. 

Still  alway  groweth  in  me  the  great  wonder, 
When  all  the  fields  are  blushing  like  the  dawn, 
And  only  one  poor  little  flower  plowed  nnder. 
That  I can  see  no  flowers,  that  one  being  gone : 
No  flower  oi  all,  because  of  one  being  gone. 

Aye,  ever  in  me  groweth  the  great  wonder, 

W’hen  all  the  hills  are  shining,  white  and  red, 
And  only  one  poor  little  flower  plowed  nnder, 

That  it  were  all  as  one  if  all  were  dead : 

Aye,  all  as  one  If  all  the  flowers  were  dead. 

I can  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  roses  • 

Their  soft  leaves  seem  to  me  but  layers  of  dust ; 
Out  of  my  opening  hand  each  blessing  closes : 

Nothing  is  left  me  but  my  hope  and  trust  : 

| Nothing  bnt  heavenly  hope,  and  heavenly  trust. 

1 1 get  no  sweetness  of  the  sweetest  places ; 

| My  house,  my  friends  no  longer  comfort  me ; 
Strange  somehow  grow  the  old  familiar  faces ; 

For  I can  nothing  have,  not  having  thee: 

All  my  possessions  I possessed  through  thee. 

Having,  I have  them  not— strange  contradiction ! 

Heaven  needs  must  cast  its  shadow  on  onr  earth ; 
Yea,  drown  us  in  the  waters  of  affliction, 

Breast  high,  to  make  ns  know  our  treasure's  worth : 
To  make  ns  know  how  mnch  onr  love  is  worth. 

And  while  I mourn,  the  anguish  of  my  story 
Breaks,  as  the  wave  breaks  on  the  hindering  bar: 
Thou  art  bnt  hidden  in  the  deeps  of  glory, 

Even  as  the  sunshine  hides  the  lessening  star. 
And  with  true  love  I love  thee  from  afar. 

I know  Our  Father  roost  be  good,  not  evil, 

And  murmur  not  for  faith's  sake,  at  my  ill ; 

Nor  at  the  mystery  of  the  working  cavil, 

That  somehow  bindeth  all  things  in  His  will, 
And  though  He  slay  me,  makes  me  trnst  Him  still 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

RIVALRY. 

OUR  season  was  drawing  fast  to  a close — the 
first  season  during  which  Christina  and  I 
had  sung  together — the  season  of  fruition ! I 
had  some  Continental  engagements  during  the 
winter ; she  intended  to  take  absolute  rest,  for 
she  had  been  apparently  in  uncertain  and  even 
delicate  health  for  some  time  back,  and  her 
voice  had  occasionally  failed  her.  Just  at  the 
close  of  the  season  she  brought  on  herself,  by 
want  of  caution,  rather  a severe  attack  of  chest 
or  throat  complaint,  as  shall  be  presently  told. 

Her  husband  had  left  London,  disappointed 
but  not  dispirited.  He  was  in  Paris,  striving  to 
teach  diplomatists  and  statesmen  there  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  just  what  was  afterward  done ; 
that  is  to  say,  boldly  and  in  the  field  taking  up 
the  cause  of  Italy  against  Austria.  As  yet  his 
efforts  did  not  promise  much  success,  and  of 
England  he  had  no  longer  any  hope. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  Willis’s  - Rooms 
lecture  at  which  I was  present,  Christina  was 
attacked  by  a sort  of  nervous  weakness  and 
cold,  and  her  place  was  vacant  for  a week. 
Mile.  Finola  made  her  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
and  came  out  prominently.  Crowded  houses 
and  animated  audiences  greeted  her,  and  she 
began  to  walk  the  stage  with  an  air  of  conquer- 
ing rivalry  in  the  very  rustle  of  her  petticoats. 
Critiques  were  written,  proclaiming  her  the  mis- 
tress of  a new  style,  the  leader  of  a new  lyrical 
school.  She  took  all  the  praises  with  a quiet 
nonchalance , as  if  they  were  nothing  but  the 
homage  properly  due  to  genius.  To  crown  the 
whole,  she  undertook  some  of  Christina’s  own 
favorite  parts,  and  produced  a curious  half-pa- 
thetic, half-comic  mtlangc,  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  think  uninteresting,  kept  people’s  eyes 
and  ears  quite  open,  puzzled  many  intelligent 
and  appreciative  listeners,  and  was  hailed  with 
positive  enthusiasm  by  the  general  public. 

I had  to  sing  with  Mile.  Finola  in  most  of 
her  parts ; and  at  first  I put  on  a kind  of  high- 
art  indifference  toward  the  whole  affair.  In- 
deed, I did  not  care  to  sing  with  any  woman 
but  Christina,  and  I looked  upon  little  Finola 
as  a mere  musical  stop-gap.  But  her  triumph 
fairly  startled  me ; and  the  evident  dissatisfac- 
tion of  some  of  the  audience  at  my  own  careless 
performance,  together  with  some  sharp  repri- 
mands from  the  fair  singer  herself,  piqued  and 
roused  me  at  last  into  animation.  I determ- 
ined to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
play  my  part  in  the  admirable  fooling.  I sang 
and  acted  my  very  best,  reproached  my  white- 
robed  Amina  (whose  stage  night-dress  was  a 
master-piece  of  elaborate  millinery  such  as  no 
princess  ever  went  to  bed  in)  with  all  the  tones 
of  despair  and  jealous  madness;  clasped  my 
plump  and  tightly-laced  Leonora,  and  sighed 
out  to  the  uttermost  my  passionate  farewell.  I 
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was  graciously  permitted  by  my  conquering  her- 
oine to  share  the  honors  of  her  triumph ; 1 led 
her  forth  ; I seized  as  many  of  her  bouquets  as 
two  hands  could  grasp ; I held  back  the  curtain 
that  she  might  squeeze  her  ample  skirts  through 
— she  wore  crinoline  even  when  Amina  in  the 
bedroom — I attended  her  to  her  brougham,  and 
was  admitted  to  a gracious  degree  of  her  pat- 
ronage and  favor. 

“I  don’t  think  the  world  misses  Madame 
Reichstein  so  much,”  she  remarked  to  me  one 
evening. 

“ I don’t  think  it  does,”  I added,  with  a bit- 
ter conviction  that  it  was  only  too  true. 

“You  see,”  she  went  on,  complacently,  and 
with  a quite  judicial  calmness  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, “it  wearies  soon,  that  grand  lyricism  of 
the  old  school.  The  world  will  have  vivacity 
and  esprit.  One  must  suit  the  public ; but  one 
must  have  tact  to  do  it.  For  me,  I never  ad- 
mired Madame  Reichstein ; and  I know  she  al- 
ways detested  me.” 

“Indeed  you  do  her  wrong;  I have  always 
heard  her  speak  very  well  of  you.” 

“ Possible ; but  that  was  before  she  thought 
I could  be  a rival.  One  does  not  like  a rival, 
especially  when  one  is  not  veiy  young.  She 
will  soon  be  quite  passte,  I think.  How  old  is 
she?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  I replied,  rather 
coldly. 

“Truly?  I thought  you  knew  her  whole 
history.  She  can  not  be  much  less  than  forty.  ” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,  very  much  less  than 
forty;  not  more  than  thirty,  perhaps.” 

“Then  you  do  know  something  of  her?  I 
always  heard  that  you  did.  Yes,  I heard  that 
you  were  in  love  with  her  ever  so  long  ago— -be- 
fore I was  born,  perhaps — and  that  she  married 
somebody  else,  who  was  killed,  or  died,  or  ran 
away ; and  lately  I heard  that  you  had  arranged 
your  old  quarrel,  and  were  going  to  many  her; 
but  I did  .not  believe  that.” 

This  was  all  hideously  annoying;  and  no- 
thing but  the  sense  I had  of  the  absurdity  which 
would  attach  to  a dispute  with  such  a girl,  who, 
after  all,  talked  no  worse  than  most  women  will 
do  of  rivals,  prevented  me  from  giving  some 
sort  of  distinct  expression  to  my  feelings. 

Mile.  Finola  read  my  face  and  laughed. 

“A//ons/”  she  said,  “you  are  angry  with 
me  because  I mock  myself  of  your  old  love. 
I believe  she  is  more  jealous  of  me  now  than 
ever.” 

“Come  now,  Mademoiselle,  don’t  be  foolish. 
You  are  not  ill-natured,  I know,  and  you  ought 
not  to  talk  spiteful  nonsense  of  that  sort.” 

“Perhaps.  But  when  a woman  has  carried 
a high  head  over  one  for  a long  time,  it  is  a 
grand  provocation  to  be  spiteful.  Without 
doubt,  she  has  said  as  much  or  more  of  me 
since  these  last  few  days ; but  I will  say  not 
one  word  more  if  you  are  hurt;  and  don’t 
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quarrel  with  me,  for  I meant  no  harm ; and  if 
I had  known  it  would  touch  you,  I never  would 
have  said  a word  against  her — du  morns  in  your 
presence." 

That  night  we  were  singing  together  in  the 
Trovatore , which  used  to  be  such  a favorite 
then ; and  the  audience  were  even  more  than 
usually  delighted  with  the  astonishing  little 
Leonora.  After  one  of  her  thrilling  passages 
(which  reminded  me  of  a canary-bird  in  love), 
the  beautiful  Leonora  passing  me  quickly,  said, 
with  a beam  of  self-satisfaction  twinkling  in  her 
bright  eves,  “ She  is  in  the  house.” 

I had  no  need  to  ask  w'hom  she  meant.  I 
saw  Christina  in  a box.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  looked  worse  than  I should  have  expected. 

I called  to  see  her  next  day,  and  ventured  to 
reproach  her  for  coming  out  at  night  so  soon ; 
but  she  made  no  answer  on  that  subject. 

“You  sang  very  well  last  night,”  she  said; 
“with  more  soul  than  you  generally  throw  into 
your  parts.” 

“ Did  I really  ? I was  afraid  I was  getting 
through  in  a blank  and  careless  kind  of  way. 
What  did  you  think  of  Leonora  ?” 

I asked  the  question  with  some  doubt,  un- 
willing to  ask  it,  but  not  seeing  how  to  avoid 
it.  I expected  some  sarcastic  or  contemptuous 
answer,  or  some  transparent  affectation  of  ad- 
miration. 

“ I was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with  her,” 
Christina  answered,  with  perfect  composure  and 
apparent  earnestness.  “There  is  something 
quite  new  and  fresh  about  her  style,  which 
makes  her  very  interesting.  I never  thought 
she  had  so  much  originality.  She  quite  in- 
spired yov." 

“ Did  she  ? Iam  glad  to  be  inspired  by  any 
body,  or  in  any  way." 

“You  don’t  sing  so  well  with  me.  Why?” 

“ Perhaps  because  I strive  to  do  my  best  too 
anxiously.  Besides,  your  genius  rebukes  me, 
Christina ; that  is  the  truth.  You  arc  too  true 
an  artist  for  me ; I don’t  care  about  little  Fi- 
nda." 

“People  say  you  do,  in  another  sense.” 

“ Do  von  believe  them  ?” 

“No,  Emanuel,  not  I. — What  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  daughter?” 

She  looked  at  me  fixedly  while  she  put  this 
utterly  inappropriate  question. 

“ She  is  a beautiful  girl,  and  I should  think 
she  must  have  a beautiful  nature.  How  came 
such  a father  to  have  such  a daughter?” 

“You  dislike  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  can  not  judge 
of  him.  Now  / don’t  dislike  Lilia.” 

“ No ; why  should  you  ?” 

“ Some  women  one  could  dislike,  others  one 
could  not.  I could  not  dislike  your  little  friend 
Finola^  I should  as  soon  think  of  disliking  a 
clever  lrnnet.  No  matter ; let  us  pass  all  that. 
You  must  sing  your  very  best  with  me  on  Mon- 
day.” 

“Next  Monday?  You  surely  don’t  mean  to 
sing  next  Monday?” 

“Indeed  I do.” 


“Is  that  not  rashness?” 

“ Very  likely.  I mean  to  do  it,  though." 

“Pray,  Christina,  don’t  attempt  it.  Do  let 
roe  advise  you — ” 

“ My  dear  friend,  I never  take  advice.  My 
voice  is  quite  restored,  and  I mean  to  sing  on 
Monday.  Do  you  think  I am  going  to  allow 
the  season  to  close  with  your  little  friend  in  full 
possession  ?” 

“You  don’t  fear  rivalry.  Your  place  is  al- 
ways yours  to  resume  when  you  will.” 

“ Still,  you  don’t  know  what  woman's  vanity 
is,  if  you  think  I could  be  content  to  endure  a 
six  months’  exile  from  London  w’ith  the  knowl- 
edge that  I had  left  your  fascinating  friend  in 
possession  of  the  field.  No ; I must  win  a bat- 
tle before  I go.  Besides,  I want  to  sing  with 
you  again ; I want  to  be  certain  whether  you 
can  not  sing  as  well  wdth  me  as  w’ith  her." 

While  we  were  speaking  there  was  heard  a 
trampling  of  horses  in  the  street  below;  and 
in  a moment  a card  was  brought  to  Christina. 
When  she  looked  at  it  she  glanced  at  me  sud- 
denly, and  with  a sort  of  flush  in  her  face,  as 
if  I w'ere  somehow  concerned  in  the  matter. 

“No,  I can't  see  her,”  Bhe  said  to  her  Ger- 
man companion.  “Yet,  stay;  it’s  very  kind 
of  her.  Yes ; show  her  into  the  other  room, 
Meta.” 

I rose  to  go. 

“One  moment,  Emanuel;  oblige  me  by  re- 
maining one  moment.  I wish  it  particularly." 

I remained ; standing  up,  however. 

Presently  I heard  the  rustle  of  skirts  up  the 
stairs  and  in  the  next  room. 

“Now,  Emanuel,”  said  Christina,  with  an 
odd  and  embarrassed  kind  of  half-smile,  “you 
are  free  to  go.  No;  you  need  not  advise  or 
remonstrate ; it  would  be  useless.  I mean  to 
resume  my  place  on  Monday,  and  dethrone 
your  little  friend,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.” 

She  laughed  a somewhat  forced  and  flicker- 
ing laugh,  and  1 left. 

Who  was  her  mysterious  visitor,  whom  I was 
not  to  pa*  on  the  stairs  even ; for  that  was 
clearly  the  reason  why  Christina  had  detained 
me?  Well,  there  could  not  be  much  mystery 
on  the  part  of  the  visitor.  As  I came  into 
Jermyn  Street  I saw  a mounted  groom  leading 
a lady’s  horse  up  and  down  before  the  door. 
I knew-  the  man’s  face  perfectly  well;  he  was 
one  of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  servants.  The  visitor  was 
evidently  Lilia  Lyndon. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A DEFEAT. 

Christina  carried  out  her  resolve,  and  sang 
the  following  Monday  night  in  one  of  the  parts 
to  which  Mademoiselle  Finola  had  given  a new 
reading.  When  she  came  on  the  stage  she 
looked  weak,  I thought,  and  nervous.  I could 
not  see  her  without  deep  and  genuine  emotion. 
I could  not  but  think  of  our  early  acquaintance 
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and  oar  early  lore;  of  the  promises  we  had 
made  to  each  other  of  a happiness  never  given 
ns  to  enjoy ; of  the  bright  assurance  of  success 
which  always  sustained  her,  and  of  the  success 
she  had  won,  and  the  slender  joy  it  seemed  to 
have  brought  her.  I felt  the  keenest  sense  6F 
delight  when  I heard  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
she  received  from  the  house,  and  saw  her  eyes 
sparkle  with  triumph  ; and  yet  I could  not  help 
pitying  her,  because  she  loved  so  much  a tri- 
umph like  that. 

She  sang  exquisitely  in  the  first  act — not,  in- 
deed, with  all  her  wonted  strength,  as  my  quick 
and  watchful  ear  soon  discovered,  but  with  all 
the  soul  of  feeling  and  the  perfection  of  articu- 
lation which  belonged  specially  to  her.  Her 
rival’s  performance  must  have  seemed,  in  the 
mind  of  any  cultivated  listener,  a poor  and 
tricky  piece  of  artificiality  when  compared  with 
her  pure,  noble,  lyrical  style.  I saw  her  in  the 
interval  after  the  first  act,  and  she  was  full  of 
triumph. 

“ Come,”  she  said,  “ I have  not  beeiuso  rash, 
after  all ; I have  not  failed,  yon  see.  I know 
you  are  glad  of  it,  even  though  people  do  rank 
vou  on  the  side  of  your  pretty  Mademoiselle 
Finola.” 

“Nobody  can  sing  as  you  can ; and  for  the 
rest,  you  are  only  laughing  at  me.” 

“Perhaps  so.  Indeed,  I feel  in  exuberant 
spirits  to  - night ; partly,  of  course,  because  I 
have  got  back  my  voice,  and  am  about  to  re- 
cover my  place,  but  still  more  because  I have 
had  good  news.” 

“ Indeed ! when  ?”  I knew  by  her  expres- 
sion that  she  was  alluding  to  her  husband. 

“ To-day.  Every  thing  is  going  well.  He 
hopes  to  be  able  presently  to  take  a little  rest 
at  Vichy ; and  I am  going  there.” 

“But  what  is  going  well?  for  I know  no- 
thing.” 

“ Ach  ! nor  I much  more.  But  he  has  some 
enterprise  in  preparation,  and  it  is  going  well, 
and  he  is  hopeful.  One  may  rely  upon  him, 
for  he  is  not  sanguine  or  extravagant;  he  is 
not  a dreamer,  though  many  people  think  him 
so.  It  was  quite  miserable  to  me  to  have  to 
lie  on  a sofa  all  day  long  up  there  in  Jermyn 
Street,  with  nothing  to  do  but  torture  my  brains 
and  my  heart  thinking  something  had  befallen 
him.  But  things  look  brighter  now.  I am 
very  well  now — don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“I  would  rather  not  see  yon  here  to-night. 
I doubt  whether  you  are  strong  enough  even 
yet.” 

“ Strong  enough  2 Quite.  I could  not  be 
better.  You  don’t  think  my  voice  was  weak  ?” 

“ No  ? but  even  now  you  seem  nervous,  and 
look  pale.” 

“ Only  because  I am  full  of  hope  and  tri- 
umph.” 

Our  conversation  was  cut  short  just  then,  and 
I was  a primo  uomo  once  more. 

I was  glad  when  the  opera  was  finished.  It 
was  a weary  and  a painful  business  to  me,  and 
to  more  than  me.  Christina’s  triumph  was  not 


I long-lived.  A vague  sense  of  languor  and  of 
weakness  began  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
house  during  the  second  act.  It  became  very 
plain  that  Christina  had  tried  her  strength  too 
soon,  and  was  not  equal  to  the  task  she  had  so 
rashly  set  herself.  It  was  not  that  she  decid- 
edly failed,  but  that  she  did  not  keep  up  her 
success.  The  music  of  the  part  became  an 
effort  to  her.  She  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
pirited. In  my  anxiety  that  her  wish  for  a tri- 
umph should  be  gratified,  I would  have  wel- 
comed even  some  sudden  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  the  house,  because  that  would 
probably  have  fired  her  into  energy.  Of  course 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  heard.  The  house 
was  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  respectful.  I 
knew  how  bitter  to  her  would  be  even  that 
sympathetic  respectfulness  ; for  it  was  the  soft- 
ened shadow  of  failure  where  she  had  expect- 
ed to  be  illumined  by  the  full  blaze  of  success. 

“ She’s  not  herself  at  all  to-night,”  said  some- 
body to  me  during  a momentary  meeting.  “She 
ought  not  to  have  sung.” 

“ She  ought  not,  indeed,”  I said,  very  blank- 

ly. 

“ I thought  she  was  going  to  make  a splen- 
did thing  of  it  at  first ; but  it  is  quite  plain  that 
she  is  not  eqnal  to  it.  I am  very  sorry  she 
made  the  attempt,  for  it  will  be  a sort  of  tri- 
umph to  little  Finola  and  her  clique.  Have 
you  seen  her  to-night  ? There  she  is,  yonder 
in  that  box,  seemingly  enjoying  the  whole  af- 
fair— the  little  musical  humbug.” 

I could  not  help  smilirig  at  the  vigorous 
truthfulness  with  which  he  analyzed  the  char- 
acter of  Mademoiselle. 

“People  have  been  telling  me,”  he  went  on, 
“ that  you  were  going  over  to  her  party.  No 
truth  in  that,  I should  think  ?” 

“Not  one  solitary  word  of  truth  in  it.” 

* “ No ; I hardly  thought  you  could  mistake 
that  musical-snuff-box  sort  of  thing  for  sing- 
ing, and  those  winks  and  shrugs  for  acting.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  Reichstein,  but  it’s  only  just 
a moment’s  disappointment.  Let  her  keep 
quiet  and  recover  her  strength,  and  she’ll  ex- 
tinguish little  robin  redbreast  yonder.” 

The  extinguishing,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined to  take  place  that  night.  Christina’s 
voice  failed  more  and  more.  The  perform- 
ance dragged  through  lifelessly  and  sadly.  She 
could  not  sing. 

When  all  was  over,  I fonnd  her  far  more  calm 
and  self-controlled  than  I had  expected. 

“ I have  made  a complete  failure  of  it,”  she 
said. 

“It  was  too  soon  for  you  to  attempt  singing ; 
that  was  all.  There  was  no  question  of  fail- 
ure. 

“I  ought  to  have  taken  your  advice  from  the 
first ; but  I was  so  confident  of  success.  I sup- 
pose every  one  perceived  that  I was  not  able  to 
get  through  with  it?” 

“Every  one  knew,  of  course,  that  you  hail 
not  been  well,  and  no  one  expected  to  find  that 
yon  had  fully  recovered  your  voice  so  soon.” 
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44 1 saw  your  friend  Mademoiselle  Finola. 
No  doubt  she  thinks  the  victory  is  hers  now — 
and  indeed  it  is.  Is  it  not,  Emanuel?” 

44  You  have  only  been  defeated  by  yourself, 
because  you  would  not  do  yourself  justice.” 

44 1 ought  to  have  taken  your  advice  in  the 
matter,  for  it  must  have  been  disinterested.  If 
what  people  say  be  true,  you  ought  to  be  glad 
that  I persisted  in  singing,  and  failed  accord- 
ingly.” 

I bit  my  lips,  and  felt  hurt  and  vexed  by  al- 
lusions of  which  I could  not  affect  to  misunder- 
stand the  meaning.  This  was  no  time,  how- 
ever, to  take  offense  at  any  word  of  Christina’s. 

44You  have  not  seen  her  since?”  she  pro- 
ceeded, with  determined  and  vexing  purpose. 
44  Why  don’t  you  go  to  her  and  congratulate  her 
on  Tier  triumph  ?” 

44 1 had  better,”  I could  not  help  answering, 
44  go  to  her  or  to  any  one  who  will  be  less  un- 
generous and  will  understand  me  better  than 
you  do,  Christina.” 

44  But  don’t  go,  please,  just  yet.  I do  wrong 
to  speak  in  that  way,  Emanuel,  for  I don’t  be- 
lieve one  word  they  say  about  your  being  leagued 
against  me  with  her — I could  not  believe  it.  But 
I can  not  help  being  vexed  and  spiteful  after 
such  a failure,  and  under  her  very  eyes.  Are 
you  not  sorry  to  see  me  so  weak  and  vain  ?” 

44 1 am,  Christina;  I do  think  such  ways  un- 
worthy of  you.  What  rivalry  can  there  be  be- 
tween you  and  that  little  creature?  Let  her 
enjoy  her  triumph^  if  she  thinks  it  one.  You 
know  what  it  means,  and  what  it  is  worth,  and 
how  long  it  is  likely  to  last.  It’s  a shame, 
Christina;  you  have  other  things  to  think  of 
besides  her  and  her  clique  and  their  trumpery 
gossip.” 

44 1 have,  indeed ; and  I deserve  to  be  re- 
minded of  it.  You  were  always  like  an  honest 
doctor,  Emanuel — a doctor  who  does  not  mind 
giving  his  patient  a little  extra  pain  if  he  can 
do  any  good  by  it.  But  you  must  forgive  a lit- 
tle vexation  to  one  who  comes  out  for  a great 
victory  and  goes  home  defeated.  You  will  come 
and  sup  with  us?  We  were  to  have  had  a cel- 
ebration of  my  triumph ; now  it  shall  be  a feast 
of  condolence.  Come ; and  I promise  not  to 
say  another  word  about  Finola.” 

44  Say  any  thing  you  like  about  her,  meinet- 
wegen ; but  don’t  sink  yourself  even  for  a mo- 
ment to  her  level.”  ' 

44  Well,  will  yon  come  ? I thought  of  dismiss- 
ing my  guests ; but  I will  not  do  so  if  you  will 
come.” 

“Let  me  refuse.  Do  not  have  guests.  You 
are  not  fit  for  midnight,  and  talk,  and  excite- 
ment. Send  them  away.” 

44  Ah,  but  I am  sadly  in  want  of  a flash  of 
excitement  now.  Do  come,  Emanuel;  there 
are  only  to  be  a few.  Mr.  Lyndon — ” 

44  No,  Christina ; forgive  me,  if  I say  point- 
blank,  I don’t  want  to  meet  that  man,  and  least 
of  all  in  your  company.  I dislike  him,  and  I 
wish  I could  get  you  to  do  the  same.” 

44  Thanks.  Our  feelings  are  not  likely  to  run 


quite  in  the  same  channel  as  regards  the  Lyn- 
don family,  I fancy.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lyndon 
is  my  friend  and  my  husband's.  Then  you  will 
not  come  ? Good -night. ” 

44  You  are  offended  with  me?” 

# 44 A little,  and  justly;  but  I quite  forgive 
you ; only  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  And  so 
good-night.  ” 

This  conversation  took  place  before  we  were 
out  of  the  opera-house.  I left  her,  and  went 
my  way  alone. 

Walking  homeward  an  hour  after  I passed 
through  Jermyn  Street.  Coming  near  Chris- 
tina's lodgings,  I could  not  help  thinking  over 
the  strange  mixture  of  levity  and  feeling,  of 
egotism  and  generosity,  of  ambition  and  frivol- 
ity, which  was  in  that  singular  nature ; ambi- 
tion so  great  and  jealousies  so  small ; success 
discolored  by  such  petty  bitternesses ; great 
hopes  made  mean  by  such  little  pleasures  and 
excitements.  I wished  she  had  sought  solitude, 
not  society,  that  night.  I could  not  bear  to 
think  of  her  making  one  at  a small  revelry,  and 
accepting,  and  perhaps  enjoying,  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  Lyndon.  Not  my  Lisette ! 

I might  have  spared  myself  some  of  these  re- 
flections. When  I came  in  sight  of  her  win- 
dows there  were  no  signs  of  revelry  of  any  sort ; 
all  w'as  quiet  and  dark.  She  had  evidently  got 
rid  of  her  gne9ts  and  gone  home  to  solitude. 

44 1 don’t  understand  this  woman  yet,”  I 
thought.  “For  good  or  ill,  I don’t  understand 
her.  I wonder  if  I ever  shall.  Are  any  wo- 
men ever  to  be  understood  at  all?” 

Christina  sang  no  more  that  season,  of  which, 
indeed,  but  few  nights  remained.  She  had  at- 
tempted too  much  and  too  soon,  and  had  to 
bear  the  penalty — bitter  to  her— of  enforced 
rest. 

I did  not  see  her  any  more  that  year.  I called 
many  times,  but  she  could  not  or  would  not  see 
me.  After  a few  weeks  she  went  to  Vichy,  and 
thence  to  Nice.  I had  several  provincial  and 
some  German  engagements,  and  our  paths  di- 
vided altogether  for  many  months. 

So  closed  our  first  season — for  her  in  disap- 
pointment; for  me  in  disappointment  of  more 
than  one  kind.  One  thing  was  clear : Christina 
and  I were  far  more  widely  separated  now'  than 
when  she  was  struggling  in  Italy  and  I strug- 
gling in  London,  and  neither  knew  of  the  oth- 
er’s whereabouts. 

Let  me  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  Mademoiselle 
Finola,  who  is  of  no  further  importance  in  this 
story,  and  need  not  appear  in  it  any  more.  She 
had  troops  of  admirers  and  many  adorers ; and 
among  the  latter  she  soon  found  an  eligible  hus- 
band. He  was  a man  of  large  property  and  with 
a foreign  title.  She  renounced  the  stage  right 
joyously,  and  betook  herself  to  an  existence  of 
balls  and  receptions,  in  which  her  soul  found 
higher  delight  and  more  fitting  sphere  than  it 
could  have  discovered  in  any  triumph  of  music- 
al art.  Her  name  has  been  forgotten  among 
singers  long  ago;  and  she  is  not  sorry.  She 
carried  off  at  the  very  outset  the  only  prise  she 
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cared  about ; and  she  looked  back  ever  after  on 
her  artistic  career  as  one  remembers  the  weary 
progress  of  a journey  which  has  led  him  to  the 
warmth  and  light  of  a happy  home.  She  lived 
principally  in  London,  not  much  caring  to  go 
back  to  Paris  while  the  shoe-shop  still  stood  in 
the  Palais  Royal  arcade.  I met  her  several 
times  after  her  marriage,  and  she  was  very 
friendly  and  gracious  for  a while,  until  chance 
and  change  gradually  brought  us  less  and  less 
within  each  other’s  sight,  and  at  last  extin- 
guished even  recognition. 

The  first  season,  then,  in  which  Christina 
and  1 sang  together  had  come  and  gone;  and 
this  was  what  it  brought.  1 knew  no  end  of 
people  now,  and  I doubt  if  London  held  a lone- 
lier man.  1 felt  as  if  I were  running  to  seed  ; 
and  I longed  for  a new  life — a new  start  in  life. 
It  came ; but  not  in  die  way  1 had  planned  or 
expected.  The  unforeseen,  as  usual,  came  to 
pass. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ch&istina’s  intervention. 

Another  season  opens,  finding  every  thing 
with  me  much  the  same,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, as  the  season  before.  I have  not  yet 
carried  out  my  idea  of  going  to  America ; and 
just  at  the  present  moment  the  idea  is  rather 
in  the  back-ground.  I have  been  in  London 
since  before  Christmas,  and  the  spring  is  now 
well  advanced.  1 am  still  lodging  under  the 
same  roof  with  Ned  Lambert,  though  we  some- 
times don’t  meet  for  weeks  together.  I hear 
rather  promising  accounts  of  the  poor  Lyndons 
in  Paris.  I have  not  seen  Christina,  or  heard 
from  her  all  the  winter;  but  I know  that  she  has 
been  to  Nice,  and  that  Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  has 
been  there,  without  his  daughters ; and  1 know 
what  the  English  colony  there  said  and  thought, 
and,  while  I believe  it  to  be  false  as  heU,  I am 
maddened  by  such  whispers.  I know  the  com* 
mon  talk  here  is  that  Christina  is  to  marry  Lyn- 
don; and  I wish  her  husband  would  abandon 
his  conspiracies,  and  own  his  wife,  and  live 
with  her  in  the  face  of  day.  I have  heard 
something  from  him  too ; and  news  of  him. 
There  has  been  an  abortive  insurrection  in 
Lombardy,  and  a few  poor  fellows  have  been 
bayoneted  and  shot,  and  some  people  blame 
Salaris  for  it,  and  say  that  he  was  there ; and 
others  condemn  Mazzini,  and  say  that  he  was 
not  there. 

Christina’s  engagement  here,  beginning  rath- 
er late  this  year,  is  near  at  hand,  and  she  must 
soon  be  in  town.  I have  heard  that  her  voice 
is  quite  restored,  but  that  her  general  health 
is  still  weak. 

One  morning  I receive  a letter  addressed  to 
me  in  her  handwriting.  I see  it  with  some- 
thing like  a start.  The  time  has  been  my 
whole  senses  would  have  stirred  at  the  sight 
at  that  writing ; and  even  still  I can  not  look 
at  it  unmoved.  I believe  there  are  some  early 


feelings  one  never  gets  over — never.  I shall 
never  conquer  my  detestation  of  the  6mell  of 
certain  medicines.  The  faintest  breath  of  them 
horrifies  me,  as  if  I were  again  a child  about  U> 
have  a dose  forced  down  my  throat.  I shall 
never  lose  a sense  of  delight  called  up  by  the 
smell  of  tar ; because  it  brings  back  all  the  old 
memories  of  the  sea  and  the  strand  and  the 
boats.  I shall  never  see  a scrap  of  Christina 
Braun’s  handwriting  without  emotion.  There 
are  no  particular  mysteries  to  be  treasured  up  to 
the  end  of  this  story,  and  I may  say  at  once  that 
I love  another  woman  now  better  then  I ever 
loved  the  idol  of  my  boyhood.  But  I can  look 
at  her  writing  in  a letter  without  any  thing  of  a 
thrill,  while  a line  of  Christina  Braun’s  hand 
would  even  still  produce  at  the  first  glance  a 
sort  of  electric  shock. 

Christina’s  letter  was  short.  . 

“ Jnarro  Stunt. 

uMy  dear  Emanuel, — Greeting!  I have 
returned  to  town,  as  you  will  see,  and  I want  to 
speak  to  you  frankly,  earnestly,  as  a friend.  Do 
you  believe  me  a true  friend,  above  meanness, 
and  wishing  you  well  ? If  so,  forget  any  little 
coldness  or  ill-humor  I may  have  shown  last 
year,  when  I was  troubled  so  much  mentally 
and  physically,  and  come  to  roe  at  once;  if 
you  do  not  thus  believe  in  me,  then  tear  up  this 
letter,  and  don’t  come.  Christina.” 

I went  to  J ermyn  Street  immediately.  Chris- 
tina’s German  companion  received  me  at  first ; 
and  in  a few  minutes  Christina  herself  entered. 
She  was  looking  rather  pale,  but  very  handsome, 
and  bright-eyed,  and  splendid. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said;  “it 
is  friendly  of  you.  I wished  to  speak  to  you  a 
little.”  And  she  glanced  at  the  other  woman, 
who  was  still  in  the  room. 

‘ 4 First  of  yourself,  Madame  Reichstein.  You 
are  recovered — really  recovered  and  strong,  I 
hope?” 

“Oh  yes,  I think  so.  I was  not  very  well 
all  the  winter ; and  many  things  made  me  un- 
easy and  distressed.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expression 
that  1 knew  she  referred  to  her  husband.  In- 
deed, I believe  her  German  companion  was  quite 
in  her  confidence  on  this  point. 

“But  I am  better  now — much  better;  quite 
restored,  I think.  And  Finola  is  married,  and 
has  a title,  and  is  happy ! And  Ned  Lambert 
is  not  married,  and  is  not  happy ! I saw  poor 
Ned  the  other  day  in  Paris ; dear  good  Ned ! 
He  is  not  happy — and  he  is  uneasy  about  some 
of  his  friends.” 

Here  Christina  lifted  her  eyes  and  let  them 
rest  full  on  me,  as  if  she  would  read  my  very 
heart.  I don’t  think  I met  the  gaze  quite 
boldly. 

“Did  you  meet  many  friends  in  Nice?”  I 
asked,  not  knowing  any  thing  else  to  say. 

“ Some ; not  many.  Mr.  Lyndon  was  there 
part  of  the  time.” 

44  So  I heard.” 
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I now  looked  fixedly  at  Christina  in  my  turn. 
She  did  not  wince. 

44 1 believe,”  she  said,  quite  carelessly, 44  some 
people  say  Mr.  Lyndon  and  I are  to  be  married. — 
What  do  you  think  of  that  story,  Meta  ?” 

Meta  smiled  a dry  smile. 

44  Herr  Lyndon  is  ein  bischen  alt — a little  old/’ 
was  her  only  remark ; and  in  a moment  or  two, 
to  my  great  relief,  she  left  the  room,  and  I pre- 
pared to  hear  what  Christina  had  to  say. 

When  Meta  was  present,  Christina  had  been 
sitting  on  a music-stool,  while  I sat  quite  away 
on  a chair  near  the  window.  When  we  were 
left  alone,  she  rose  and  stood  near  the  fire-place, 
where,  bright  spring  day  though  it  was,  there 
were  blazing  embers,  and  she  motioned  to  me 
to  come  near. 

I came  and  stood  close  beside  her. 

44 1 have  asked  you  to  come,”  she  said,  44  to 
speak  of  you,  not  of  me.” 

I suppose  that  was  a note  of  defiance  in  re- 
ply to  my  look  when  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Lyndon. 

There  was  nothing  indeed  I wished  to  say  or 
to  hear  said  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lyndon  and 
his  attentions,  or  the  talk  they  created.  I 
merely  bowed  my  head  in  token  of  assent. 

Then  Christina,  throwing  back  her  hair  with 
one  hand,  and  looking  fixedly  at  me  for  an  in- 
stant or  two,  said : 

44  Now,  Emanuel,  I have  something  earnest 
to  say  to  you.  Just  a word  or  two  of  question 
and  of  warning.  You  will  take  both  question 
and  warning  in  a friendly  spirit,  will  you  not?” 

I think  I now  knew  what  was  coming,  al- 
though the  reader  does  not.  I fear  I flushed 
a little ; but  I answered  calmly, 

“Surely,  Christina,  I could  not  receive  any 
word  from  you  but  as  a friend.” 

44 1 thank  yoq  for  the  confidence.  Now  for 
the  word,  Emanuel.  What  about  Lilia  Lyn- 
don ?” 

44  About  Lilia  Lyndon ! Which  Lilia  Lyn- 
don? There  are  two.” 

Christina  shook  her  head. 

44  Not  worthy  of  you,  Emanuel.  Evasion  to 
no  purpose.  Tell  me  to  mind  my  own  affairs 
and  leave  you  to  yours,  and  I will  do  so.  But 
if  you  allow  me  to  be  your  friend,  and  admit 
confidence,  don’t  evade.  I have  always  con- 
fided in  you.” 

44 1 don’t  think  yon  have.” 

44  So  far  as  I could  just  now.  I have  told 
you  there  are  certain  things  I can  not  quite  ex- 
plain even  yet,  but  that  they  shall  be  explained. 
I have  never  evaded  your  questions.  I once 
rather  anticipated  them — put  them  for  you  and 
gave  the  answers,  so  far  as  any  answer  might  be 
given.  Now,  have  you  not  been  evading  my 
question?  Did  you  not  understand  it?  Did 
I not  see  in  your  face  that  you  understood  it?” 

44  Well,  Christina,  I suppose  I did.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  evade  so  keen  a questioner ; and 
I wish  I had  answered  you  directly  at  once, 
and  not  given  an  appearance  of  mystery  where 
there  is  none,  an£  no  need  of  any.  Come,  put 
any  question  you  will — only  don’t  expect  that 


any  thing  mysterious  or  romantic  or  interesting 
is  likely  to  come  in  the  way  of  answer.” 

44  Well,  then,  again : what  about  Lilia  Lyn- 
don?” 

44 1 can  only  say,  so  far  as  I know,  nothing. 
To  Lilia  Lyndon  I am  nothing.  To  me  she  is 
a sweet,  calm,  pure-hearted  creature,  who  seems 
to  come  out  of  dreamland,  or  poetry,  or  some 
old  chronicle  of  saints — and  that  is  all.” 

“How  long  have  you  known  her?” 

44  Comparatively  speaking,  a short  time.  The 
first  time  I ever  saw  her,  and  spoke  to  her,  was 
before  I went  to  Italy,  and  I then  saw  her  hard- 
ly five  minutes.  Last  season  I saw  her  with  you, 
as  you  will  remember.  Since  I came  back,  I 
— I did  meet  her  again.” 

44  That  is,  you  threw  yourself  in  her  way?” 

44 1 did ; but  not  for  any  purpose  of  my  own. 
I threw  myself  in  her  way  because  I thought  I 
saw  through  her  a means  of  helping  and  serv- 
ing two  dear  friends — you  know  them  both — 
Ned  Lambert  and  Lilia,  the  other  Lilia,  Lyn- 
don. Most  truly  can  I say  I did  not  selfishly 
do  this ; but  I did  it,  and  this  was  how  our  ac- 
quaintance began.” 

44  All  that  I knew.” 

“Then  that  is  all.” 

44  No,  not  nearly  all.  You  have  met  her 
lately?” 

“I  have.” 

“And  often?” 

44  Yes,  often.” 

44  In  plain  words,  you  have  met  this  girl  reg- 
ularly, by  appointment  with  her,  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ?" 

44  No,  Christina,  that  is  not  so.  Whoever 
told  you  that  part  of  the  story  told  you  what 
was  not  true,  what  was  flatly  false ; and  if  it 
were  a man,  I should  like  to  have  a chance  of 
saying  as  much  to  him.  One  w'ord  of  this 
kind  never  passed  between  us.  We  never  met 
by  appointment.  I am  not  so  mean  as  to  think 
of  such  a thing ; and  if  I had  suggested  it,  I must 
have  been  answered  just  as  I deserved.” 

“Well,  I hear  all  this  with  pleasure — with 
some  pleasure,  at  least.  But  you  have  met 
several  times,  quite  by  accident,  as  she  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  She  has  stopped  and 
spoken  to  you  at  the  railings  as  she  rode  in  the 
Row.” 

44  She  has ; and  to  many  others  too.” 

44  Yes ; the  recognized  friends  of  her  family ; 
her  father’s  friends." 

I felt  myself  flushing  with  anger.  I wish  I 
could  have  felt  myself  clear  enough  of  con- 
science to  reply. 

“ Come,  Emanuel,  again  let  me  quote  Zwitch - 
en  t ms  sei  Wahrheit.  Yon  have  deliberately  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  meeting  Miss  Lyndon?” 

“I  have.” 

44  And  you  have  met  her  so  often  and  so  reg- 
ularly that  you  can  nearly  always  count  upon 
meeting  her  on  certain  days  in  the  same  place. 
This  is  true  ?” 

| 44  It  is  true.” 

I 44  And  she  is — well,  not  to  be  hard  upon  your 
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years,  which  would  seem  painfully  like  being  | 
hard  on  ray  own — she  is  at  least  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  younger  than  you — is,  in  fact,  con- 
siderably under  age  ?” 

“She  i9.” 

44  And  you  think  you  are  acting  honorably  in 
this  ?” 

“I  do  not!”  I exclaimed,  so  suddenly  and 
sharply  that  Christina  drew  back  a little  and 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  door,  as  if  fearful  lest 
we  should  have  been  overheard.  “ I do  not, 
Christina!  I count  it  dishonorable — frankly 
dishonorable.  I have  been  ashamed  of  myself 
long  enough  for  doing  it.  When  a.poor  boy  in 
a small  sea -port,  I would  not  have  done  so. 
But  I have  changed,  and  life  has  been  dull  and 
lonely  to  me,  and  I did  like  to  meet  that  sweet 
pure  girl,  who  seemed  to  me  something  so  un- 
like the  common  world  that  her  very  presence 
brightened  life  to  me.  And  I am  afraid  I liked 
it  none  the  less  because  I detested  that  cold- 
blooded, sensuous,  selfish  old  hypocrite,  her  fa- 
ther.” 

44  Hush,  hush,  Emanuel,  you  don’t  know  Mr. 
Lyndon — you  and  he  seem,  I can’t  tell  how,  to 

have  a sort  of  instinctive  aversion  to  each  oth- 

»» 

er. 

“No;  I don't  suppose  he  even  honors  me 
with  his  aversion — and  I don’t  care.” 

“Then  let  him  pass;  come  to  his  daughter. 

I think  I am  satisfied,  Emanuel.  I think,  as 
you  look  this  thing  so  fearlessly  in  the  face  and 
don’t  spare  yourself,  you  need  no  farther  ap- 
peal— no  appeal  from  me ; still,  I meant  to  give 
you  a warning.  Let  me  give  it  before  you 
leave ; we  shall  not  often  have  such  confiden- 
tial conversations.  Emanuel,  do  you  love  this 
girl?” 

I turned  away,  and  walked  to  the  window. 
Christina  came  to  me,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. 

41  Speak  frankly  to  me — as  to  your  friend  or 
your  sister.  Do  you  love  her  ?” 

44  Can  you  ask  such  a question  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  Gone  is  gone,  my  fHend,  and 
dead  is  dead.  I don’t  expect  that  the  past 
could  live  forever  in  your  heart,  and  I should 
he  sorry  if  it  did.  Let  us  remember  nothing 
but  so  much  as  may  give  us  a right  to  trust  in 
each  otl\er.  You  do,  then,  love  her?” 

Christina's  voice  trembled  a little  ns  she  spoke. 

44  Christina,  I have  not  thought  of  loving  her ; 
not  in  that  sense.  Not  as  I loved  you — not  as 
I—” 

44 Then  why  do  you  meet  her?” 

44  Because  I was  lonely,  and  at  odds  with  ev- 
ery thing,  and  her  voice  sounded  sweetly  in  my 
ears,  and  her  eyes  looked  kindly  on  me ; and 
she  was  a mild  delightful  influence,  and  I was 
selfish  enough  to  think  of  nothing  else.” 

44  Then  my  warning  may  be  of  use.  Listen, 
Emanuel.  If  you  loved  the  girl  passionately, 
and  hoped  to  marry  her,  you  might  possibly 
gain  your  wish;  for  I believe  there  is  nothing 
her  father  would  not  in  the  end  consent  to  for 
her  sake.  But  I don’t  believe  you  could  be 
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happy  with  her,  or  she  with  you.  She  is  a 
sweet,  loving  child,  with  a child's  feelings.  She 
has,  I think,  no  strength  of  character,  no  endur- 
ing, absorbing  affection.  Either  she  must  lead 
a life  with  you  to  which  she  would  be  utterly 
unused — you  know  that  she  has  never  breathed 
our  atmosphere  of  Bohemia — or  you  must  live 
a kind  of  pensioner  on  her  father,  maintained 
as  the  husband  whom  his  willful  and  foolish 
daughter  would  marry,  and  who  therefore  must 
be  taken  into  the  family  circle.  You  wince  un- 
der this.  Is  it  not  true  ?** 

44  But  there  never  was  the  faintest  idea  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  Never.  Good  Heavens ! 
one  may  speak  to  a young  lady  without — ” 

“Yes,  one  may;  but  when  one  meets  the 
young  lady  very  often  clandestinely — ” 

4 4 Clandestinely !” 

“What  other  word  can  you  find  for  it? 
Clandestinely,  and  nothing  else.  When  one 
does  this,  he  must  contemplate  something,  or 
he  must  have  no  brains  and  heart  at  all ; and 
you  have  both.  Emanuel,  I would,  at  almost 
any  risk,  save  you  from  an  entanglement  that 
could  only  end,  I am  sure,  in  unhappiness.  I 
speak  to  you,  therefore,  with  an  openness  which 
perhaps  wise  people  and  good  people  would 
think  does  me  little  credit.  Lilia  Lyndon  loves 
you!” 

I am  afraid  the  first  emotion  created  in  me 
by  this  declaration  was  a pang  of  fierce  and 
wild  delight.  It  was  followed  quickly,  as  by  a 
rush  of  cold  air  on  a burning  forehead,  by  a 
chilling  sense  of  hopelessness  and  pain  and 
shame. 

44  It  can  not  be  so,  Christina ; it  is  not  so.” 

44  It  t#  so ; I know  it.  Do  you  think  I would 
talk  of  the  poor  girl  so  if  I did  not  know  what 
I was  saying  ? It  is  so.  I have  seen  her  late- 
ly ; I know  her  well ; I have  talked  with  her 
many  times;  she  has  come  and  seen  me  here 
in  this  room ; and  a thousand  things,  a thou- 
sand words,  have  betrayed  her  poor  little  secret 
to  me.  Perhaps  she  does  not  know  it  herself. 

I don’t  suppose  she  has  ever  indulged  much  in 
examination  of  her  own  heart.  What  of  that  ? 

I have  eyes,  and  can  see.  If  she  were  sinking 
into  a consumption,  she  might  not  know  it ; but 
I should  know  it,  or  you.  There  is  nothing 
much  to  wonder  at  in  the  matter,  Emanuel. 

The  poor  girl  has  hardly  ever  met  any  men  but 
elderly  members  of  Parliament,  and  heavy  cap- 
italists, and  bishops.  I know  Mr.  Lyndon  too 
well  to  suppose  he  would  allow  any  poor  and 
handsome  young  curate  ever  to  come  near  his 
daughter.  Wohtanf ! Your  whole  life  is  to 
her  something  interesting,  strange,  romantic. 

What  is  there  to  wonder  at  ? I dare  say  if  she 
had  met  a dove-eyed  young  clergyman  in  good 
time,  the  thing  never  would  have  happened. 

Mr.  Lyndon  is  like  the  man  in  ^Esop  who  shut 
up  his  son  in  a tower  lest  he  should  be  killed 
by  the  lion  ; and,  behold,  the  picture  of  a lion 
on  the  wall  brought  his  death.” 

Christina  spoke  with  flashing  eyes,  and  with 
all  the  dramatic  energy  she  always  had  shown 
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since  her  girlhood,  whenever  she  felt  any  in- 
terest in  what  she  was  saying.  A stranger 
might  have  thought  she  was  acting  even  now ; 
but  I knew  she  was  not. 

“Why  do  you  tell  me  this — even  if  it  be 
true?** 

“ Because  I think  I am  speaking  to  a man 
of  honor  and  spirit,  and  that  the  best  appeal  to 
you  I can  make  is  by  the  full  frank  truth.” 

“ What  *would  you  have  me  do — supposing 
all  this  to  be  true  ?” 

“ Give  up  this  girl — leave  her — never  see  her 
again ! Leave  her  before  it  be  too  late.  She 
will  forget  you,  Emanuel,  believe  me ; she  will 
forget  you,  if  only  you  leave  her  in  time ; and 
she  will  marry  somebody  her  father  likes,  and 
she  will  be  a good  obedient  girl,  and  very  hap- 
py, and  her  days  will  be  long  in  the  land,  as  the 
story-books  put  it,  or  the  religious  books,  or 
what  you  will.  And  you  will  forget  her ; you 
say  even  now  you  do  not  actually  love  her. 
She  will  cry  a little,  perhaps ; but  all  girls  cry 
for  something,  and  I really  don't  think  it  much 
matters  for  what.” 

“Christina,  I don’t  like  your  tone — I don’t 
like  your  way  of  speaking.” 

She  laughed — a low,  slight,  scornful  laugh. 

“Not  romantic  and  tender  and  sentimental 
enough,  perhaps  ? But  look  what  your  romance 
and  tenderness  come  to.  You  are  teaching  this 
girl  to  deceive  her  father — yes,  you  are — yet 
you  don’t  know  that  you  love  her,  and  you  have 
no  object  whatever  iu  meeting  her ! Tcanre  ! 
You  are  not  a boy,  Emanuel,  to  act  so  any 
longer.” 

I bit  my  lips.  I felt  vexed  and  ashamed, 
and  only  too  conscious  that  I deserved  all  she 
said  or  could  say.’ 

“ Well,  Christina,  I must  try  to  deserve  your 
better  opinion,  and  to  act  with  more  judgment 
and  manliness.  I make  no  promise,  and  I 
must  act  for  myself  in  my  own  way ; but  I hope 
you  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  feel  ashamed 
for  me.” 

“ That  is  like  yourself— your  old  seif ; I am 
sure  you  will  do  right  after  all.  I would  not 
talk  to  you  in  this  way,  if  I thought  you  loved 
this  girl;  I would  rather  say,  Fling  every 
thought  away  but  that  of  loving  her  and  hold- 
ing her  against  the  world.  But  you  do  not, 
and  I think  she  will  be  cured  at  last  of  her  love 
for  you.” 

I rose  to  close  the  conversation. 

“ I will  do  my  best,  Christina.  Existence, 
I suppose,  is  always  to  be  a bore  and  a weari- 
ness and  a renunciation  to  me.  Well,  I accept 
the  situation ; it  will  come  to  an  end  some 
time.” 

“ Oh,  pray,  don’t  speak  so.” 

“Yes;  I am  weary  of  every  thing.  I am 
sick  of  this  wretched  profession — or  art,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it — for  which  I 
have  no  heart  and  no  genius,  and  in  which  I 
know  I can  never  come  to  any  thing  worth  liv- 
ing for.  I am  tired  of  the  people  one  meets, 
and  the  follies  one  commits,  and  the  weary  re- 


straints one  has  to  put  on  if  he  would  not  com- 
mit follies,  and  worse.  What  is  one’s  motive 
in  living  ? I don't  know.” 

“Still  we  live,  my  dear;  and  we  can  but 
make  the  best  of  it.  I at  least  will  not  see  you 
sink  away,  Emanuel,  into  any  folly  or  fatality 
without  saying  a word  to  interpose.  Perhaps 
you  think  I have  no  right  to  preach  or  to  ad- 
vise?” 

I waved  my  hand  to  repudiate  this  idea. 

“ But  we  made  a pledge  of  friendship,  Eman- 
uel, when  we  entered  on — that  new  chapter  of 
our  lives ; and  I have  kept  it  in  my  heart  as 
sacredly  as  I could,  though  we  have  not  often 
met.  And  I do  not — indeed,  I do  not — think 
this  you  have  done  could  come  to  any  happi- 
ness for  you  or  for  her.  Perhaps  I don’t  un- 
derstand the  little  girl  quite,  you  will  say,"  and 
she  smiled  slightly ; “ but  if  I am  wrong,  the 
thing  will  come  to  pass  none  the  less  because  I 
ask  you  to  be  open  and  manly,  and  yet  careful. 
You  ask  me  what  is  the  use  of  living,  and  how 
one  is  to  bear  with  life?  My  good  friend,  oth- 
ers have  bitter  burdens  too  to  bear,  and  bitter 
bad  temptations  to  resist ; and  I could  tell  you 
how  they  learn  to  do  it,  only  I dare  not  yet ; 
you  would  smile  at  me,  or  think  me  hypocritical, 
and  I could  not  bear  either.  But  one  time  I 
will  tell  you — that,  and  other  things  too  which 
now  perhaps  you  do  not  know  or  guess.  No, 

' don't  ask  for  explanation ; I have  said  enough, 
j and  too  much.  Now,  good-by !” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IK  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  conversation  with  Christina,  which  left 
me  a little  mystified  in  the  end,  has  at  least 
cleared  up  something  of  my  story  since  the 
Lyndons,  mother  and  daughter,  left  London. 
Perhaps  it  has  told  so  much  that  I might  now 
go  straight  on  with  the  rest  as  it  occurred,  and 
without  turning  back  to  review  or  explain  any 
thing.  But  it  would  possibly  be  well  to  give  a 
few  lines  to  a candid  recapitulation  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  to  a chapter  of  my  life  which 
I always  look  back  on  with  a mixture  of  pride 
and  of  shame. 

When  poor  Ned  Lambert  was  left  by  Lilia 
Lyndon,  he  and  I spoke  but  a very  few  words 
over  the  matter : few,  but  enough.  He  was  a 
silent  fellow  by  nature,  and  a man  to  crush  down 
what  he  felt.  He  knew  how  thoroughly  I sym- 
pathized with  him  ; and  a grip  of  the  hand  from 
such  a man  or  to  such  a roan  is  incomparably 
more  eloquent  than  words.  His  nature  was 
quiet,  patient,  confiding;  he  knew  that  Lilia 
loved  him,  he  knew  that  there  was  some  reason 
why  he  must  at  least  submit  to  wait ; and  he 
submitted,  and  asked  no  questions.  He  did  not 
maunder,  or  mope,  or  idly  repine  at  fate  or  any 
thing  else,  but  only  seemed  to  threw  a fiercer 
energy  into  every  thing  he  did,  to  the  very 
smoking  of  a cigar;  and  he  used  to  sit  up  half 
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the  night  devising  new  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  organs.  He  told  me  he  went  to 
see  Christina  sometimes,  but  never  when  any 
body  was  likely  to  be  there.  He  44  dropped  her 
a line,”  he  said,  when  he  felt  anxious  to  say  a 
word  to  her,  and  she  always  set  apart  a time  to 
suit  him  at  the  earliest  moment.  Like  most 
silent  men,  he  was,  I am  sure,  ready  to  be  very 
effusive  and  confidential  with  aqy  woman  he 
trusted  in ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  told 
Christina  every  word  of  his  disappointment  and 
his  love,  and  talked  to  her  as  he  would  not — 
indeed,  as  be  could  not — have  talked  to  any 
man  alive. 

Meanwhile  his  occupations  took  him  a good 
deal  out  of  town.  I don’t  know  whether  Lilia 
Lyndon  wrote  to  him  : she  wrote  to  me  some- 
times, and  gave  me  good  news  of  her  prosper- 
ous and  promising  occupation  in  Paris.  Of 
course  I told  her  all  about  Ned  Lambert,  and 
hardly  any  thing  else,  when  I replied.  After  a 
while  she  began  to  tell  me  that  she  had  received 
the  sweetest,  kindest  letters  from  her  cousin 
Lilia,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but  who  had 
suddenly  opened  up  a correspondence  with  her* 
Lilia  the  elder — Ned’s  Lilia — was  greatly  amazed 
and  delighted  at  this,  and  could  not  understand 
it  at  all.  I felt  like  one  who  is  conscious  of 
having  done  something  delightfully  good,  and 
is  proud  of  having  it  known  only  to  himself. 
After  a while  I began  to  take  a somewhat 
modified  and  less  flattering  view  of  my  own 
position  in  the  transaction. 

For  all  had  happened  as  I told  Christina.  I 
bad  acted  on  the  idea  of  making  Lilia  the 
younger  the  angelic,  celestial  mediatrix  in  the 
whole  of  the  painful  business.  I felt  sure  that 
her  influence  over  her  father  would  have  power 
enough  to  induce  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
Lilia,  to  buy  off  or  pension  off  in  some  way  his 
wretched  brother — send  him  to  America  or 
Australia,  or  any  where  out  of  the  way.  Many 
times  I passed  her  door  to  no  purpose.  One 
day  at  last  I saw  her  as  her  groom  was  holding 
her  horse’s  head  and  she  was  about  to  mount. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  not  seen  me  then,  and  cord- 
ially recognized,  I might  not  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  her ; but  she  did  see  me,  and  gave  me 
& frank  and  friendly  recognition ; and  then  I 
went  up  and  presented  myself  to  her,  and  told 
her  without  hesitation  that  I came  of  my  own 
counsel,  unasked  by  any  body,  nnknown  to  any 
body,  to  plead  for  her  good  offices  on  behalf  of 
her  consin,  the  other  Lilia.  Whatever  of  se- 
crecy might  afterward  have  grown  up,  this  at 
least  was  done  openly,  at  her  father’s  door,  un- 
der the  eyes  if  not  within  the  hearing  of  her 
groom,  in  the  face  of  day.  She  received  me 
with  that  innocent,  genial,  sympathetic  trust- 
ingness which  nothing  but  purity  and  nobleness 
of  heart  ever  can  give. 

I confess  that  as  I spoke  to  her  that  time, 
and  saw  her  pure,  calm  eyes  turned  to  me,  and 
heard  her  sympathetic,  tender,  girlish  voice,  I 
thought  that  between  her  and  roe  lay  a distance 
as  broad  as  between  two  creatures  of  different 


worlds.  It  no  more  occurred  to’  me  as  possible 
that  such  a woman  could  turn  one  thought  to- 
ward me  than  that  one  of  the  Madonnas  of 
marble  in  an  Italian  chapel  could  have  come 
down  from  her  pedestal  in  the  sacred  stillness 
of  the  evening,  and,  like  Diana,  kissed  some 
mortal  worshiper. 

She  had  only  known  before  that  she  had  a 
cousin  whom  her  father  would  not  suffer  her  to 
see ; of  her  uncle  she  had  known  nothing.  She 
spoke  to  her  father,  and  pleaded  hard  ; and  all 
she  obtained  was  permission  to  write  to  the 
other  Lilia  Lyndon.  From  Lilia  the  elder  she 
doubtless  received  encomiums  of  my  honor  and 
integrity  and  brotherly  affection,  and  so  forth, 
which  led  her  to  confide  frankly  in  me.  She 
did  not  despair  at  all  of  winning  over  her  father; 
and  but  for  the  too  frequent  presence  of  her 
hard  and  puritanical  step-sisters — she  was  the 
daughter,  the  only  child,  of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  sec- 
ond marriage — she  might  much  sooner  have 
prevailed.  I learned  from  her  that  she  had 
actually  found  out  and  tried  to  redeem,  and 
petted  and  largely  bribed,  the  wretched  old 
scoundrel,  hei;  uncle ; and  that  she  really  did 
contrive,  by  her  influence,  and  still  more  by  her 
money,  to  keep  him  ffom  making  any  more 
scandal.  How  I sickened  at  the  idea  of  her 
meeting  the  odious  old  hypocrite!  and  yet  I 
did  not  dare  to  hint  at  what  I thought  of  him. 
She  had,  with  all  her  sweetness,  a sort  of  reso- 
lute sanctified  willfulness  about  her;  and  no- 
thing on  earth,  except  perhaps  her  father’s 
absolute  command,  could  have  kept  her  from 
trying  to  do  good  to  her  outcast  uncle.  Mean- 
while the  only  good  of  keeping  him  temporarily 
decent  was  that  it  made  her  father  feel  con- 
vinced his  brother  would  not  dare  to  annoy 
him  any  more,  and  therefore  more  than  ever 
determined  not  to  yield  to  anv  entreaty  on  his 
behalf. 

What  I confessed  to  Christina  explains  all 
the  rest.  We  met  by  chance  frequently.  I 
found  it  was  Lilia’s  habit  to  walk  almost  every 
day  in  Kensington  Gardens  for  half  an  hour  or 
so.  It  was  only,  so  to  speak,  crossing  the 
street  from  her  own  house ; and  her  maid  was 
generally  with  her.  We  spoke  together : she 
had  always  something  to  say  to  me  about  the 
progress  of  her  endeavors  on  behalf  of  her 
cousin.  She  did  sometimes  come  alone.  I 
did  observe  the  hour  and  day  of  her  coming, 
and  I did  always  contrive  to  he  there.  To 
speak  to  her  did  always  seem  to  sweeten  and 
purify  life  for  me.  I did  at  last  begm  to  think 
I was  acting  a mean  and  shameful  part,  al- 
though no  word  had  ev$r  passed  between  ns 
which  her  mother,  were  she  living,  might  not 
have  heard.  I did  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of 
thus  meeting  a girl  whose  father  would  not,  if 
he  could,  acknowledge  my  existence ; and, 
what  was  worse  still,  I did  feel  conscious  of  a 
hideous,  degrading  sense  of  gratified  malignity 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.  This  it  was 
which  most  distinctly  told  me  of  my  own  grow- 
ing degradation. 
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All  I had  told  Christina  was  rroe,  I did  seemed  far  too  pure  and  good,  too  tin  worldly 
not  venture  to  think  with  love  of  Lilia  Lyndon,  and  childlike  in  her  goodness  to  he  loved  by  a 

She  wits  not 


My  God;  I never  thought  of  loving  her. 
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of  my  ways  at  all.  When  I saw  her  I only 
breathed  a purer  air  for  a moment,  and  then 
went  hack  to  my  smoke  and  gas-light  and  Bo- 
hemia again.  But  Christina  spoke  unwisely  : 
she  counted  on  a romantic  heroism  greater  than 
mine  when  she  told  me  that  such  a girl  was 
capable  of  loving  me.  Truly,  I resolved  that 
I must  cease  to  see  her ; but  then  I also  made 
up  my  mind  that  I must  see  her  once  more, 
and  that  I must  part  from  her  in  such  a way 
that  at  least  she  should  not  despise  me.  Sup- 
pose what  Christina  said  to  be  true — and  I hard- 
ly yet  believed  it — the  worst  of  the  evil  was 
partly  done,  and  it  could  do  little  more  harm, 
no  more  harm,  to  take  leave  of  Lilia  Lyndon  in 
such  a way  as  should  at  least  allow  her  to  re- 
tain a memory  of  me  which  should  not  be  whol- 
ly one  of  contempt. 

I did  not  once  think  it  possible  that  any  thing 
but  separation  could  come  of  our  strange  ac- 
quaintanceship. Let  me  do  myself  justice.  So 
much  there  was  equivocal  and  weak,  and  un- 
generous and  mean,  in  this  chapter  of  my  his- 
tory, that  I must  protect  the  reputation  of  What 
little  honorable  feeling  I always  retained.  Had 
I loved  Lilia  with  all  the  passion  of  a youth’s 
first  love,  I don’t  think  I should  have  attempt- 
ed to  induce  her  to  marry  me : it  would  have 
seemed  cruelly  unfair  to  her.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  truth  in  what  Christina  said.  Lilia 
probably  did  not  and  could  not  know  her  own 
mind.  Any  feeling  she  might  entertain  for  me 
was  doubtless  but  the  strange,  sudden,  ephem- 
eral sentiment  of  a girl — the  foolish  romantic 
tenderness  a young  woman  just  beyond  the 
school-girl’s  age  sometimes  feels  toward  her 
music-master  or  her  riding-master.  It  will  die, 
and  be  buried  and  forgotten  in  a season : to 
treat  it  as  a reality  would  be  a treachery  and  a 
cruelty.  The  more  we  hear  from  the  women 
of  mature  years  who  confide  in  us,  the  more  do 
we  know  that  almost  every  girl  of  quick  fancy 
and  tenderness  has  had  her  budding  bosom 
filled  for  a while  with  some  such  whimsical  af- 
fection, which  fades  before  the  realities  of  life 
and  of  love,  and  is  only  remembered,  if  at  all, 
with  an  easy,  half-mirthful  memory.  To  Lilia 
Lyndon,  I thought  to  myself,  I shall  soon  be 
such  a memory,  and  no  more.  If  I remain  in 
London,  or  return  to  it,  I shall  hear  of  her  be- 
ing married  to  some  one  who  brings  her  a for- 
tune and  a position;  and  I shall  read  of  her 
parties  in  the  season,  and  perhaps  some  day  see 
in  the  papers  that  she  has  presented  her  daugh- 
ter at  Court ; and  we  may  meet  sometimes,  or 
she  will  come  to  hear  me  sing,  and  she  will  be 
friendly  and  kind,  and  not  ashamed  of  the  fad- 
ing memory  of  these  days.  I am  surely  the 
most  unfortunate  of  beings  where  any  word  of 
love  is  in  question : I seem  to  be  able  only  to 
learn  what  the  thing  is,  or  may  be,  in  order  to 
have  it  taken  away  from  me.  I must  really 
make  up  my  mind  to  be  a stem  old  bachelor, 
and  have  done  with  all  thoughts  of  what  is 
clearly  not  for  me.  Yesterday  I was  a boy  too 
young  to  marry ; now  I am  getting  rather  eld- 


erly for  such  ideas.  Let  me  close  the  chapter 
altogether ; let  me  see  Lilia  Lyndon  once,  only 
once,  and  bid  her  a kind  good-by,  and  relieve 
my  soul  by  confessing  that  I have  done  wrong, 
and  beg  of  her  still  to  think  of  the  other  Lilia ; 
and  then  I will  go  and  tell  Christina  what  1 
have  done,  and  she  will  at  least  approve  ; and 
so  the  drudgery  of  life  will  just  go  on  as  be- 
fore. 

I had  walked,  thus  thinking,  along  Piccadil- 
ly, which  was  glaring  and  garish  in  the  sun,  and 
by  Apsley  House  (where,  when  first  I came  to 
London,  one  might  yet  see  “ the  Duke’*  get- 
ting into  liis  queerly- shaped  cab),  into  Hyde 
Park,  and  so  to  Kensington  Gardens.  When 
I reached  the  shade  of  the  noble  old  trees  of 
Kensington  I walked  slowly,  and  lingered  and 
looked  anxiously  around.  I came  within  sight 
of  the  little  round  basin  which  lies,  so  pretty  a 
lakelet,  in  the  bosom  of  the  open,  which  the 
trees  fringe  all  round,  and  whence  the  glades 
and  vistas  stretch  out.  London  has  nothing  so 
exquisite  as  just  that  spot.  With  the  old  red 
palace  near  at  hand,  and  no  other  building  in 
sight,  one  may  ignore  the  great  metropolis  al- 
together, and  fancy  himself  in  a park  of  Anne's 
days,  embedded  deep  in  the  heart  of  some  se- 
cluded country  landscape.  A slight  breeze  to- 
day ruffled  the  surface  of  the  little  pond,  over 
which  the  water-fowl  were  skimming,  and  the 
shadows  of  birds  fell  broken  on  it  as  they  flew 
overhead ; and  a light  cloud  could  now  and 
then  be  seen  reflected  in  it.  The  whole  scene 
was  gracious,  gentle,  tender,  with  a faint  air 
of  melancholy  about  it,  which  was  but  a new 
grace. 

On  one  of  the  seats  which  look  upon  the  lit- 
tle basin  I saw  Lilia  Lyndon  sitting.  She  had 
a book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  reading. 
She  looked  up  from  the  water  as  I approached, 
and  greeted  me  with  a frank,  bright  smile. 
She  was  a very  handsome  girl,  with  her  youth- 
ful Madonna  contour  of  face,  her  pale  clear 
complexion  and  violet  eyes,  and  dark  brown 
hair  parted  smoothly,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
on  either  brow.  As  her  brilliant  red  lips  part- 
ed and  showed  her  white  small  teeth,  a gleam 
of  vivacity  for  the  first  time  lighted  the  face,  of 
which  the  habitual  expression  was  a tender 
calmness,  almost  a melancholy  beauty,  like  that 
of  the  sunlight  on  the  water  beneath  her. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said,  after 
she  had  given  me  her  hand,  “ for  I came  here 
much  earlier  than  usual  to-day,  and  it  is  lone- 
ly, and  I have  felt  rather  weary.  I have  just 
been  wondering — perhaps  you  can  help  me  to 
understand  it — why  inanimate  nature  is  all  so 
melancholy,  and  why  the  least  throb  of  life 
seems  to  be  joyous.  I have  been  looking  at 
that  pool,  and  the  light  and  the  leaves,  and  they 
all  seem  sad;  and  a water-fowl  just  plunges 
into  the  pond,  and  floats  and  dives,  and  the 
sadness  seems  to  vanish  in  a moment.” 

“ I fear  I am  not  poet  enough  to  understand 
it.” 


“But  you  ought  to  be  a poet — in  soul,  at 
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least.  A singer  most  be  a poet,  I think,  or 
how  can  he  sing?  Yon  have  made  me  feel 
poetic  man y times.  ” 

44  So  I dare  say  has  a harp  or  a violin.  I 
have  as  much  music  in  my  soul  as  the  fiddle.” 

44  Oh,  but  that  is  nonsense.  There  is  some- 
thing I read  lately  that  reminds  me  of  a word 
or  two  I once  heard  from  you  about  music.  I 
have  been  reading  that  novel  of  Richter’s  you 
told  me  to  get — the  Flegeljakre . Well,  the 
]>oet-brother  praises  the  flutist-brother’s  exqui- 
site performance ; but  unfortunately  he  gives  as 
his  reason  for  admiration  that  the  music  brought 
up  all  the  most  tender  and  delightful  associa- 
tions to  his  memory.  I should  have  tbought 
that  the  highest  praise : should  not  you  ?” 

I shook  my  head. 

44 No?  Well,  60  too  says  Vult  the  flute- 
player.  He  is  quite  disappointed,  and  shakes 
his  head,  and  says : 4 1 see,  then,  that  you  did 
not  understand  or  appreciate  the  music  at  all.’ 
So  it  is  with  me.  When  I most  delight  in 
music,  it  is  because  it  brings  up  something 
which  is  not  in  the  music  itself.” 

44 And  I too,  Miss  Lyndon;  and  therefore  I 
know  I am  not  a true  musician.” 

44 Then  who  is?” 

44  Well,  Madame  Reichstein  is,  and  many 
others.” 

44  Yes ; papa  always  says  Madame  Reichstein 
is.  I delight  in  Madame  Reichstein  myself, 
both  on  the  stage  and  off ; more  even  when  off, 
I think.” 

44  You  have  met  her  lately  ?” 

44  Yes,  several  times.  I make  papa  take  me 
to  see  her.  I never  knew  a great  singer  before 
— a woman,  I mean.  I think  her  very  charm- 
ing. Is  she  what  people  call  a lady  ?” 

44  Not  what  Belgravia  calls  a lady,  certainly. 
Her  father  was  a German  toymaker.” 

44  You  are  angry  with  me  for  my  question,” 
said  Lilia,  opening  her  violet  eyes  widely,  and 
looking  at  me  with  quite  a pathetic  expression, 
44 and  you  think  me  a fool;  but  do  yon  know 
the  reason  I asked  the  question?  I had  a rea- 

___  ft 

son. 

44 1 don’t  know  the  reason,  Miss  Lyndon.” 

44 Just  this,  then:  somebody — a woman  to 
whom  I talked  of  Madame  Reichstein — chose 
to  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  her,  and  said 
she  was  not  a lady.  I asked  rather  sharply, 
why  not  ? and  she  answered  that  she  was  not  a 
lady  of  rank  off  the  stage,  like  Madame  Sontag 
and  somebody  else,  I don’t  know  whom ; and 
that  she  is  not  received  in  society.  So  much 
the  worse  for  society,  I thought.  ” 

44 1 suppose  society  has  its  laws  every  where. 
I don’t  suppose  Madame  Reichstein  cares.  I 
am  sure  she  is  not  ashamed  of  having  been  born 
poor,  any  more  than  I am,  Miss  Lyndon.  My 
father  was  a boat-builder,  my  mother  sewed 
gloves ; my  genealogy  goes  no  farther  back.  I 
don’t  suppose  I ever  had  a grandfather.” 

44  You  speak  coldly,  or  angrily,  as  if  you 
thought  I cared  about  people’s  grandfathers,” 
said  Lilia,  gently ; 44 1 wish  I had  not  said  any 


thing  about  Madame  Reichstein,  whom  I think 
I admire  as  highly  as  any  body  can.  You  can 
not  suppose  I really  care  whether  her  father 
was  & poor  man  or  a rich  man  ?” 

44  Frankly,  Miss  Lyndon,  I doubt  whether 
people  ever  get  quite  over  these  feelings.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  not.  I am  always  angry  with 
any  of  my  own  class  w*ho  try  to  get  out  of  it ; 
and  I think  them  lightly  treated  when  they  are 
reminded  of  their  social  inferiority.” 

I suppose  I was  speaking  in  a tone  of  some 
bitterness.  Lilia’s  remark,  innocent  as  it  was, 
had  jarred  sharply  on  me,  and  seemed  to  point 
the  painful  moral  of  the  course  into  which  I had 
been  drifting.  Even  this  child  had  eyes  to  see 
that  she  and  I.  had  come  from  a different  class, 
and  belonged  to  a different  world.  I had  been 
standing  beside  the  seat  on  which  she  sat.  She 
looked  up  quickly  as  I spoke ; then  rose  and 
stood  near  me,  and  with  the  gentlest  action  in 
the  world,  laid  her  small  hand  on  my  arm. 

44 1 see  that  I have  offended  yon,”  she  said, 
44  by  my  thoughtless  talk.  But  trust  me,  that 
if  I thought  less  highly  of  Madame  Reichstein, 
and — and  of  you,  I should  never  have  spoken  in 
such  a way.  I did  not  suppose  it  possible  you 
could  have  taken  my  words  as  you  have  done. 
It  humiliates  me  even  more  than  you.  Pray, 
pray  don’t  misunderstand  me ; I have  no  friend 
I value  like  you.” 

Her  voice  was  a little  tremulous  in  its  plaint- 
iveness, and  the  kindliness  of  her  expression 
was  irresistible.  Even  wounded  pride  could 
not  stand  out  against  it. 

44  Your  friendship,  Miss  Lyndon,  is  one  of 
the  dearest  things  I have  on  earth — almost,  in- 
deed, the  only  thing  that  is  dear  to  me.  Let 
me  preserve  it.  Were  you  going  home  ? and 
may  I walk  just  a little  way  with  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  I was  going  home ; and  I shall  be  glad 
of  your  companionship  yet  a little.” 

With  all  our  44  clandestine”  meetings,  we  had 
never  walked  together  before.  Our  sin  against 
propriety  had  been  limited  to  just  the  occasional 
meetings,  the  exchange  of  a few  words,  and  the 
partings.  Now  I did  not  offer  her  my  arm ; we 
walked  side  by  side  down  one  of  the  glades 
which  stretches  nearly  parallel  with  the  road. 
A little  girl,  poorly  dressed,  darted  across  our 
path,  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  shyly 
at  me,  dropped  a courtesy  to  my  companion, 
and  was  going  on,  when  Lilia,  addressing  her 
as  44  Lizzy,”  brought  her  to  a stand.  She  talked 
to  the  child  about  her  father,  who  had  a sore 
arm,  and  was  out  of  work;  and  her  mother, 
and  her  brother,  and  so  on;  and  I heard  her 
say  she  was  going  to  see  them  that  day ; and 
she  took  out  a little  parse,  and  gave  the  girl 
something. 

44  One  of  my  children,”  she  said  in  explana- 
tion ; 44 1 have  a school ; a very  little  one.  I 
have  asked  Madame  Reichstein  to  come  and 
see  it,  and  she  will  sing  for  the  girls.  I owe  a 
great  deal  to  these  children.  They  give  me 
occupation ; I should  not  know  what  to  do  with 
my  existence  but  for  them,  our  house  is  so  very 
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dull.  I suppose  a home  without  a mother  al- 
ways is.  Papa  is  so  busy  with  Parliament  and 
politics,  and  so  much  out.” 

A moment’s  silence  followed.  Then  I took 
heart  of  grace  and  said, 

“Just  now,  Miss  Lyndon,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say  you  thought  of  me  as  a friend ; 
and  I asked  you  to  let  me  deserve  your  friend- 
ship-—” 

“ Have  you  not  deserved  it  ? Did  you  not 
teach  me  how  I might  perhaps  serve  and  help 
those  who  have  claims  on  me?  Have  I not 
heard  how  true  and  steady  a friend  yon  were 
to  my  cousin  and  her  mother,  and  her  poor  fa- 
ther? Have  I not  seen  all  this?  Mr.  Temple, 
I don’t  know  why  papa  is  so  resolute  in  refus- 
ing to  meet  or  help  my  uncle.  I suppose  he 
has  good  reason ; but  I myself  believe  only  in 
mercy  and  kindness,  and — and  love.  I don’t 
think  our  religion  teaches  us  any  thing  else; 
and  at  least  I don't  believe  in  human  justice 
when  it  only  punishes.  I must  try  to  bring  my 
people  together ; and  I hope  to  succeed.  If  I 
do,  will  not  that  be  a great  thing  ? And  how 
could  it  have  been  done  b3t  for  you  ?” 

44  If  it  can  be  done,  it  would  have  been  done 
without  me.  But  I am  only  too  glad  to  hear 
you  speak  so  kindly  and  hopefully.  I am  a 
believer  in  your  religion  of  pity  and  mercy  and 
love — or  in  none.  But  I have  to  deserve  your 
friendship  otherwise  than  in  this  easy  and  pleas- 
ant way.  Miss  Lyndon,  I have  no  right  to  be 
with  you  here  to-day.  I have  no  right  to  walk 
by  your  side.  I have  no  right  to  come,  as  I 
have  come,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  you. 
All  this  is  wrong  in  me,  and  wrong  toward  yon. 
You  are  much  younger  than  I am,  and  your 
kindness  and  friendship  make  you  only  too 
thoughtful  for  others — not  fop  ^ourself.  I must 
not  see  you  any  more  in  tJHs  way — and  I could 
not  help  telling  yon — and  good-by.” 

She  looked  np  at  me  with  a sudden  startled, 
pained  expression,  and  then  her  eyes  fell,  and 
over  her  clear  pale  face  there  came  a faint, 
faint  flush. 

44  Not  to  meet  any  more  ?”  she  said  at  last. 
“Then  I have  done  wrong  in  being  here?” 

44  Not  you— oh,  not  you.  But  I,  Miss  Lyn- 
don, I have  done  wrong;  I came  here,  day 
after  day,  to  meet  yon.” 

44  Yes ; I knew  it — I expected  yon ; I wished 
yon  to  come.” 

“But  I am  not  your  father’s  friend — he 
would  not  approve  of  my  meeting  you.” 

“Who  is  to  blame,  Mr.  Temple,  but  your- 
self? Have  I not  many  times  asked  you  to  let 
me  bring  papa  and  you  to  be  friends?  Have 
I not  often  told  you  I felt  convinced  that  if  he 
only  knew  you,  he  would  appreciate  yon  as  I 
do?” 

44 You  have  often  said  so;  but  yon  can  not 
know  how  men  of  the  world  think — ” 

44 But  I do  know  papa;  and  I know  that 
there  are  few  things  I could  ask  him  which  he 
would  not  grant.  One  of  the  things  I hare  de- 
termined on  is,  that  he  shall  know  you,  and  ap- 


preciate you,  and  like  you.  I will  tell  him  this 
very  day.  Why  should  you  not  come  to  our 
house,  and  be  of  our  friends,  and  brighten  our 
home  a little  for  us,  instead  of  some  of  the  dull 
and  pompous  and  uncharitable  and  unloving 
people  who  come  to  us?  Mr.  Temple,  if  you 
think  there  is  any  thing  lowering  to  you  in  the 
way  our  acquaintanceship  has  been  carried  on 
so  far;  let  me  bear  the  blame  of  it,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  cause  for  blame.  I will  tell 
papa  this  very  day— I will  tell  him  all.” 

44  That  I have  met  yon,  and  walked  with 
you  ?” 

“Yes,  every  word.  Why  not?  I will  tell 
him  the  whole  truth,  and  he  will  believe  me. 
I will  tell  him  we  met  here  because  I wished 
to  meet  you,  and  you  were  too  proud  to  come 
to  our  house.  And  I will  tell  him  that  you 
must  come  often.” 

“And  teach  you  to  sing,  perhaps?”  I could 
not  help  asking,  with  a rather  melancholy  smile. 

44  Yes ; why  not?  that  is,  if  you  would ; only 
I suppose  you  are  again  too  proud,  and  will  be 
offended  if  I even  mention  such  a thing.  I 
should  think  it  delightful.” 

“Miss  Lyndon,  every  word  you  say  only 
shows  me,  more  and  more,  with  what  noble- 
ness and  innocence — I must  say  it — you  havo 
acted,  and  how  unworthy  of  such  goodness  and 
such  companionship  I am.  Do  follow  out  your 
right  impulse;  do  speak  to  your  father  thus 
frankly,  and  abide  by  what  he  says.” 

44 1 will;  and  I will  tell  him  you  told  me  to 
do  so.  You  will  find  you  do  not  understand 
him  as  well  as  I do.  Only  you  must  promise 
you  will  come  to  our  house  when  he  asks  you.” 

44 1 might  safely  promise  on  such  a condition, 
and  the  result  be  just  the  same,  but  I will  not. 
I must  at  last  be  open  and  frank  with  you,  who 
are  so  candid  and  sincere  with  me.  No,  Miss 
Lyndon,  I can  never  enter  yonr  house  as  a sort 
of  tolerated  inferior,  even  if  your  father  did  be- 
come as  good-natured  as  you  expect.” 

44  Inferior ! You  pain  me  and  humiliate  me. 
Have  I acted  as  if  I thought  you  an  inferior? 
Am  I,  then,  in  your  judgment,  capable  of  giv- 
ing my  warm  friendship  and  my  confidence  to 
an  inferior  ? For  shame,  Mr.  Temple ! Have 
more  faith  in  yourself  and  yonr  art,  and  the 
beautiful  life  it  gives.  Have  more  faith  in  me.” 

44 1 have  more  faith  in  yon  than  in  any  thing 
under  heaven.  But  I know  what  your  father 
would  think  of  me.  I know  what  he  would 
say,  and  with  only  too  much  appearance  of  jus- 
tice. I can  not,  even  for  you,  bear  this,  and 
bear  it  too  to  no  purpose.  Speak  to  him,  if 
you  will,  but  I could  never  meet  yon  under  his 
roof  except  on  conditions  w hich  I could  never 
bear,  or  with  an  object  which  is  hopeless  and 
impossible.  No,  Lilia — no,  Miss  Lyndon — ” 

44  You  may  call  me  Lilia ; I wish  to  be  called 
so.” 

44 No,  Lilia?  I have  come  up  from  the  low- 
est life,  but  I have  some  sense  of  honor,  and 
some  pride.  I have  done  wrong  thus  for — I 
never  saw  it  so  clearly  as  now ; but  it  shall  be 
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done  no  more.  I have  your  interest  and  your 
happiness  now  far  too  deeply  at  heart  to  think 
in  the  least  of  any  pain  it  may  give  me — or  even 
you — to  do  right.  To  meet  any  more  would  be 
hopeless  for  me,  and  useless  generosity  on  your 
part.” 

“Then  our  friendship  comes  to  an  end?  I 
am  sorry.  I wished  that  we  might  be  always 
friends — I felt  life  less  weary.” 

“Our  friendship  surely  shall  not  come  to  an 
end.  It  shall  live  always,  I hope.” 

“ But  I don’t  understand  why  this  should  be 
so — why  you  should  haughtily  refuse  our  friend- 
ship.” 

“You  don’t  understand  it  now,  Lilia;  but 
you  will  one  day,  and  you  will  feel  glad — ” 

“I  am  very  unhappy.” 

There  was  a calm,  clear  sincerity  in  the 
way  she  spoke  these  words  which  was  infinitely 
touching.  Was  it  not  likewise  infinitely  tempt- 
ing? Let  those  who,  like  me,  yet  young,  have 
been  cast  away  prematurely  from  love,  and  have 
long  felt  compelled  to  believe  that  supreme  hu- 
man joy  cut  off  from  them  forever — let  them 
suddenly  be  placed  face  to  face  with  a beauti- 
ful, pure,  and  tender  girl,  and  see  the  expres- 
sion I saw  trembling  on  her  lips  and  sparkling 
in  tears  on  her  eyelids,  and  say  if  it  was  nothing 
to  stand  firmly  back,  and  leave  her,  as  I did. 
When  for  my  sins  I am  arraigned  hereafter, 
as  good  people  tell  us  we  shall  be,  before  some 
high  celestial  bar,  I hope  I shall  be  able  to 
plead  that  one  effort  as  a sacrifice  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  heavenly  judgment. 

“ I am  very  unhappy,”  she  said.  “And  now 
that  you  have  spoken  thus,  you  have  made  me 
think  for  the  first  time  that  I have  been  doing 
wrong.  I hoped  to  have  brought  all  my  people 
together,  and  healed  the  quarrels  and  dislikes 
which  are  so  sad  and  sinful  in  a family ; and  I 
hoped  to  have  made  papa  and  you  know  each 
other  and  love  each  other — and  he  could  appre- 
ciate you — and  to  have  made  much  happiness ; 
and  now  I only  feel  ashamed,  as  if  I had  been 
doing  something  secret  and  wrong ; and  you 
tell  me  we  must  not  be  friends  any  more.  I 
have  had  no  friends  before;  the  people  we  know 
are  formal  and  hard,  and  only  care  for  politics 
and  money ; and  I don’t  care  for  their  society, 
and  I can  not  school  my  feelings  into  their  way. 
But  what  is  right,  Mr.  Temple,  we  must  do ; 
.and  I think  only  the  more  of  your  goodness, 
and  ain  all  the  more  sorry,  because  you  have 
told  me  what  I ought  to  do.  Good-by !” 

She  spoke  this  in  a tremulous  voice  that  vi- 
brated musically  and  sadly  in  my  ears,  as  in- 
deed it  vibrates  there  now.  There  was  a look 
of  profound  regret  and  profound  resignation  on 
her  face,  which  to  my  eyes,  unaccustomed  to 
see  men  and  women  obey  aught  but  their  mere 
impulses,  good  or  bad,  seemed  saint-like,  heav- 
en-like. Even  then  I think  I only  felt  the  more 
deeply  how  little  such  a nature  could  in  the  end 
have  blended  with  mine ; how  imperative  and 
sacred  wras  the  duty  which  divided  us  in  time. 
I could  have  wished  that  death  awaited  me  in 
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five  minutes ; but  I did  not  flinch.  I did  not 
say  one  tender  word,  which  might  have  reck- 
lessly unsealed  the  fountains  of  emotion  in  that 
sweet  and  loving  nature. 

4 4 Good-by,  Mr.  Temple.  ” She  put  her  hand 
in  mine.  I pressed  it  reverently,  rather  than 
warmly. 

44  Good-by,  Miss  Lyndon*” 

There  was  a pause ; neither  spoke ; and  then 
we  separated. 

I turned  and  gazed  after  her.  Her  tall, 
light,  slender  figure  looked  exquisitely  grace- 
ful as  she  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
and  over  the  soft  green  turf.  I see  her  still  as 
I look  back  in  memory ; I see  her  figure  pass- 
ing under  the  trees.  I see  the  whole  scene; 
the  grass,  the  foliage,  the  sunlight,  the  grace- 
ful, tender,  true-hearted  girl,  who  would  have 
loved  me. 

Her  handkerchief  had  fallen,  and  lay  on  the 
grass.  I took  up  the  dainty  little  morsel  of 
snowy  cambric,  and  saw  her  initials  in  the  cor- 
ner. I thrust  it  into  my  breast : I would  keep 
it  forever ! To  what  purpose  ? It  is  not  mine ; 
what  have  I to  do  ^ith  relics  and  memorials  of 
Lilia  Lyndon  ? I ran  after  her  with  it.  She 
turned  round  quickly  when  she  heard  the  foot- 
steps behind  her. 

44  Your  handkerchief,  Lilia — you  dropped  it ; 
that  is  all.  Good-by.” 

She  smiled  a faint  acknowledgment ; but, 
though  her  veil  was  down,  I could  see  that  her 
eyes  were  swimming  in  tears.  She  did  not 
speak  a word ; and  I turned  and  went  my  way, 
not  looking  back  any  more,  for  I knew  that  the 
angel  who  had  perchance  been  a moment  under 
my  tent  had  departed  from  it. 

I went  back  to  the  side  of  the  little  basin, 
and  sat  for  a while  in  the  chair  where  she  had 
sat ; and  I leaued  my  chin  upon  my  hand,  and 
looked  vacuously  at  the  rippling  water.  I have 
obeyed  you,  Christina,  I thought ; I have  made 
this  sacrifice.  Heaven  knows  how  little  of  it 
was  made  for  Heaven!  Would  you  ever,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  have  loved  me  as  site 
might  have  done  ? And  now  all  is  at  an  end ; 

I have  lost  her  / What  remains  ? 

I believe  old-fashioned  theologians  used  to 
say  that  man  had  always  an  angel  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a devil  on  the  other.  My  angel,  as 
I have  said,  had  left  me ; but  I suddenly  found 
that  I was  favored  with  the  other  companion- 
ship. 

I heard  footsteps  near  me.  I did  not  look 
up ; what  did  it  matter  to  me  who  came  or  went 
in  Kensington  Gardens  now?  But  a mellow 
rolling  chuckle,  to  which  my  ears  had  lately 
been  happily  a stranger,  made  me  start. 

“Ill  met  by  sunlight,  proud  Temple,”  said 
the  voice  I knew  only  too  well.  And  Stephen 
Lyndon  the  outcast — Lyndon  of  the  wig — came 
stamping  and  rolling  up.  I think  I have  al- 
ready said  that  his  gait  often  reminded  me  of  a 
dwarf  Samuel  Johnson.  He  had  a habit,  too, 
of  rolling  his  jocular  sayings  about  on  his  lips, 
which  made  the  odd  resemblance  still  odder. 
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It  w as  some  time  since  I had  seen  him,  although 
I knew  of  late  that  he  too  used  to  walk  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  He  was  neatly  and  quietly 
dressed  now,  and,  in  face,  looked  rather  as  if 
he  were  going  in  for  calm  respectability.  His 
wig  was  less  curly,  his  hat  was  not  set  so  jantily 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  he  was  not  smoking 
a cigar ; he  wore  black  cotton  or  thread  gloves ; 
he  had  a bundle  of  seals  pendent  from  his  old- 
fashioned  fob.  Virtuous  mediocrity,  clearly ; 
heavy  uncle,  of  limited  means,  reconciled  with 
Providence. 

I looked  at  him  thus  curiously  because  I had 
come  to  know  that  one  must  always  study  his 
“get-up”  a little  in  order  to  understand  his 
mood  of  mind  or  purpose.  Taking  all  things 
together,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
watched  and  waited  for  me  deliberately,  and 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  I did  not  seek 
to  avoid  him,  or  get  rid  of  him.  Why  should 
I?  Lilia  Lyndon  held  him  good  enough  to 
speak  to  her;  how  should  I think  myself  low- 
ered by  his  companionship?  I resolved  even 
to  do  my  best  to  be  courteous  and  civil  to  him. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lyndon?  We  have 
not  met  for  some  time.” 

“No,  Temple — a pity  too;  such  congenial 
spirits,  and  now,  I may  almost  say,  companions 
in  a common  enterprise.  We  have  not  met 
lately ; but  I have  seen  you — I have  seen  you 
when  you  didn’t  think  it,  wild  youth.  You’re 
looking  well,  Temple,  as  far  as  flesh  and  world- 
ly evidences  go  ; you  are  growing  stout,  I think, 
and  your  get-up  is  rather  different  from  what  it 
was  when  I first  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you 
— let  us  say  half  a century  ago.  Ah,  Fortune 
has  been  kind  to  you.  You  are  no  longer  the 
wretched  poor  devil  you  used  to  be.  I have 
heard  of  your  success,  Temple,  with  a sort  of 
pride,  not  unraingled  with  surprise,  let  me  say ; 
for,  between  ourselves,  I never  thought  there 
was  much  in  you  except  voice.  I told  Madame 
Reichstein  so  the  other  day.” 

“Indeed!  You  have  seen  Madame  Reich- 
stein ?” 

“ 1 did  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  her ; 
we  are  old  friends.  She  does  not  forget  old 
friends,  or  turn  up  her  nose  at  them,  as  certain 
smaller  people  do,  to  whom  we  will  not  allude 
more  particularly.  Now,  she  is  a great  suc- 
cess : there  is  genius,  if  you  want  it,  not  mere 
lungs.  Yes,  I disparaged  you,  Temple,  to  her; 
I said  I thought  there  was  nothing  in  you. 
You  are  not  offended?” 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“I  thought  you  wouldn’t.  Between  old 
friends,  you  know ; and  I never  concealed  from 
you  my  honest  opinion.  You  Bee,  Temple,  I 
am  an  artist  in  soul.  I know  real  musical  gen- 
ius when  I find  it — rather!  Yes,  I told  her  so.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well,  she  didn’t  seem  to  like  it.  She  con- 
veyed to  me — delicately,  of  course,  for  she  is 
quite  a lady  in  manner,  that  let  me  tell  you — 
die  conveyed  to  me  that  she  thought  me  an  im- 
pertinent old  idiot.  Of  course  I didn’t  mind. 


She  is  prejudiced  in  your  favor ; any  body  can 
see  that  with  half  an  eye.  May  I sit  beside 
you  a moment  ?” 

“ Certainly ; but  I am  going  immediately.” 

“ I have  a word  or  two  to  say  first ; if  you 
like,  I’ll  walk  your  way.  Rather  not?  Well, 
then,  let  us  just  sit  here  for  a few  moments. 
After  all,  Temple,  what  lovely  spots  there  are 
in  London  I What  could  be  a more  charming 
bit  of  woodland  than  this?  it  might  make  a 
painter  of  any  body.  To  know  London,  Tem- 
ple, is,  if  I may  paraphrase  a famous  saying, 
of  which  I dare  say  you  never  heard,  a liberal 
education.  Where  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
the  Thiergarten,  or  the  Prater,  is  there  so  de- 
licious and  so  natural  a glimpse  as  that  ?” 

He  pointed  with  his  cane  down  the  glade  into 
which  Lilia  Lyndon  had  just  disappeared. 

“I  saw  you  studying  that  vista  just  now, 
Temple.  Evidently  you  have  an  artist’s  eye, 
although  I confess  I never  suspected  you  of  any 
thiug  of  the  kind  before ; but  you  looked  down 
that  vista  as  only  an  artist  or  a lover  could.” 

“ 1 like  Kensington  Gardens  very  much.  But 
you  were  saying,  I think,  that  there  was  some- 
thing particular  you  wished  to  speak  of.” 

“To  be  sure,  so  I was;  I approached  you 
for  the  purpose.  But  I am  such  a lover  of  nat- 
ural beauty  that  it  makes  me  forget  every  thing, 
especially  business.  Do  you  know,  Temple,  I 
don’t  believe  a man  can  be  really  religious  who 
does  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that  sunbeam 
on  the  water,  and  that  shadow  on  the  grass.  I 
don’t  think  such  a man  ought  to  expect  to  go 
to  heaven.  Do  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  some  of  ns  onght  to  expect 
to  go  to  heaven  in  any  case.  But  you  had 
something  special  to  say  ?” 

“ Hard  and  practical  as  ever ! Ah,  Temple, 
I fear  there  is  in  you  very  little  of  the  true  art- 
ist nature.  Well,  it  makes  my  present  business 
the  more  easy ; I might  perhaps  find  it  hard  to 
open  it  gracefully  to  a poet.  To  the  business, 
then.  The  fact  is,  Temple” — and  here  he  sud- 
denly abandoned  the  tone  of  rhodomontade 
blended  with  banter  which  was  so  common 
with  him,  and  assumed  a cool,  dry,  matter-of- 
fact  way — “ the  fact  is,  I see  the  whole  game ; 
I have  seen  it  all  along.” 

“Indeed!  May  I ask  what  game — whose 
game  ?” 

“No  nonsense,  Temple;  it  won’t  do  with 
me ; I am  quite  up  to  the  whole  thing.  We 
have  been  rowing  in  the  same  boat  this  some 
time,  although,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  ap- 
plying snch  a dreadful  old  joke,  not  perhaps 
with  the  same  sculls.  She  is  a charming  girl, 
Temple,  and  we’re  both  very  fond  of  her,  in  a 
different  sort  of  way ; and  she  will  have  a good 
fortune  of  her  own,  even  in  the  lamentable 
event  of  her  displeasing  her  respectable  and 
virtuous  father,  and  so  causing  him  to  leave  all 
his  money  to  her  step-sisters.  Her  mother  took 
good  care  of  her  in  that  way.  Ah,  Temple, 
ingenuous  youth,  what  a sharp  fellow  you 
are!” 
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I got  up  to  go  away,  disgusted  beyond  en- 
durance. 

“ Look  here,  Mr.  Temple ; I want  to  talk  to 
you  fairly  and  like  a man.  Do  drop  your  rant- 
ipole  high-tragedy  airs  for  once.  You  have  been 
meeting  my  charming  and  innocent  little  niece 
here  day  after  day ; so  have  I.  It  goes  to  my 
heart  sometimes  to  take  the  good  little  girl's 
money ; but  I do  take  it.  She  doesn’t  want  it, 
you  know — and  we  do.  Now  your  game  is  just 
the  same,  only  bigger  and  completer : you  mean 
to  marry  the  girl,  and  have  her  fortune.” 

“It  is  utterly  and  ridiculously  false;  and 
were  not  anger  thrown  away  on  such  a creat- 
ure as  you — ” 

“You  would  say  something  dreadful,  no 
doubt.  Don’t;  anger  is  thrown  away  on  me. 
Glad  you  have  the  good  sense  to  see  that. 
This  is  the  point,  then,  /don’t  object  to  your 
marrying  my  niece ; you  have  my  consent — on 
conditions.  I detest  Goodboy  so,  that,  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  creature  herself,  I would 
fall  on  my  knees  and  thank  Heaven  if  she  mar- 
ried a pork-butcher’s  boy  or  a chimney-sweep, 
just  to  spite  him  and  wring  his  gutta-percha 
heart : I would,  by  the  Almighty ! Now,  then, 
Temple,  to  business.  If  you  promise  to  make 
it  worth  my  while,  I’ll  help  you  in  this.  You 
shall  have  my  help  and  countenance — what  you 
will.  I want  a modest  income,  made  safe  to 
me  and  beyond  any  confounded  creature’s  con- 
trol. Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into  terms? 
Look  here,  Temple.  Beauty,  virtue,  and  plen- 
ty of  money,  with  a venerable  uncle's  blessing ! 
all  at  your  command.  It  is  simply  a question 
of  how  much  you  are  disposed  to  stand  for  my 
co-operation.  If  I am  not  for  you,  Temple,  I 
am  against  you.  Make  terms  with  me,  or  I 
go  over  to  the  enemy ; and  Goodboy  shall  know 
all.” 

“ Now,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I have  listened  to  you, 
I think,  with  great  patience  and  self-control. 
Pray  listen  to  me.  It  is  not,  I suppose,  any 
longer  your  fault  that  you  can  not  understand 
what  good  intentions  and  honor  and  honesty 
mean ; so  I shall  not  waste  any  words  to  that 
purpose  on  you.” 

“ That’s  a good  fellow.  I do  detest  virtu- 
ous indignation  in  men ; especially  when  com- 
bined with  eloquence.” 

“ I shall  only  say,  you  don’t  understand  me. 
Go  and  do  your  best ; do  any  thing  you  please. 
Say  any  thing  you  enn  to  pain  and  grieve  that 
one  sweet  and  noble  nature  which  has  stooped 
to  you  and  done  yon  kindness.  Her  you  may 
grieve,  but  you  can  not  injure.  Play  the  spy, 
the  liar,  the  calumniator,  the  swindler,  as  you 
like;  but  don’t  talk  of  terms  or  rogue’s  bar- 
gains with  me.  I would  not  buy  your  silence 
at  the  cost  of  a sixpence.  I would  not  accept 
any  conditions  of  yours  to  save  my  life — and 
hers.” 

“That  is  your  answer?” 

“That  is  my  answer.” 

“Now  look  here,  Temple,  my  good  fellow; 
another  man  might  be  offended,  but  I don’t  I 


mind  any  of  your  nonsense.  Just  don’t  be  in 
a hurry— don’t  be  a fool.  Really,  Temple,  I 
want  to  settle  down  in  life,  and  live  quietly  and 
pleasantly.  I begin  to  tire  of  racketing  about, 
and  living  on  chance,  and  billiards,  and  soft- 
headed spoons,  and  all  that.  I am  getting, 
you  see,  a little  into  years,  though  people  tell 
me  I’m  looking  wonderfully  well  yet.  Can’t 
we  manage  this  thing  nicely?  You  want  that 
charming  girl  — why  not,  old  boy  ? — and,  of 
course,  her  money.  I want  just  a neat  little 
annual  sum — a little  pension-just  to  keep  me 
from  being  a trouble  to  my  friends,  and  so 
forth.  I’ll  undertake,  on  very  reasonable  con- 
ditions, not  to  trouble  even  Goodboy — whom 
may  a truly  righteous  Providence  confound ! — 
and,  in  fact,  to  take  myself  off  to  Nice,  or  some 
pleasant,  sunny  place — I love  warm  climates — 
and  never  come  back  any  more.  Now  do,  like 
a good  fellow,  just  think  of  that.  Do  you  know 
— don’t  laugh  at  me ! — I positively  would  rath- 
er please  that  dear  girl  than  not;  and  if  my 
turning  respectable  on  a decent  pension,  and 
taking  myself  off,  would  do  it,  I really  am  open 
to  terms.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I am  pre- 
pared to  make  any  downright  sacrifice  for  my 
niece — of  course,  between  men  of  the  world, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  nonsense;  but  I would 
rather  serve  her  than  not.  I should  like  to 
lire  quietly  at  Nice ; and  upon  my  word,  if  my 
wife  would  only  oblige  me  and  show  her  con- 
jugal devotion  by  departing  to  that  world  where 
all  virtuous  persons  ought  to  wish  to  go,  I don’t 
know  but  that  I should  entertain  the  idea  of 
marrying  some  nice  little  girl  myself.  There 
are  nice  little  girls,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  who 
would  not  be  entirely  averse  to  such  a notion. 
Now  think  of  all  this,  Temple.  Think  of  me! 
Think  of  what  a thing  it  is  to  do  a good  action, 
and  to  play  your  ow  n game  and  torment  your 
enemies  at  the  same  time.” 

He  spoke  in  quite  a solemn  and  pathetic 
tone. 

“I  have  given  you  my  answer.  Let  me 
pass.  I don’t  want  to  speak  more  harshly,  or 
to  lose  my  temper.” 

“Confound  it!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a puz- 
zled air;  “I  can’t  understand  this  at  alL  By 
Jove ! the  fellow  must  be  privately  married  to 
her  already,  or  ho  never  would  talk  in  this 
cock-a-hoop  and  lofty  kind  of  way.  There  is 
an  alarming  air  of  security  and  confidence  about 
him. — Now,  Temple,  fair  is  fair,  you  know.  I 
always  thought  you  too  honorable  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  Do  speak  out  like  a man,  and  tell 
me  what  is  your  game.  Imitate  my  candor, 
and  speak  out.” 

I pushed  past  him ; he  caught  me  by  both 
arms,  and  looked  earnestly,  scrutinizingly  into 
my  face.  I could  not  get  away  from  him  with- 
out an  exertion  of  positive  violence.  His  grip 
was  wonderfully  strong;  and  there  ware  some 
groups  of  people  scattered  here  and  there  suffi- 
ciently near  to  make  me  feel  anxious  to  avoid 
any  scene.  I stood  there  and  allowed  him  to 
study  my  face.  It  was  rather  a ludicrous  busi- 
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Dess.  With  his  twinkling  beady  black  eyes  he 
peered  up  into  my  face,  standing  on  his  toes 
meanwhile,  and  his  head  still  hardly  touching 
my  chin.  His  sensnons,  expressive  lips  were 
working  unceasingly  with  eagerness  and  curi- 
osity; and  in  his  whole  expression,  attitude, 
manner,  eyes,  there  was  a strange  blending  of 
the  cunning  of  a detective  and  the  wildness  of 
a lunatic.  Far  back  in  the  depths  of  those 
keen,  twinkling  eyes  there  was  surely,  one  might 
think,  the  reflection  of  a madman's  cell.  The 
first  impression,  as  I looked  at  him,  was  a mere 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  I could  hardly  re- 
press a laugh ; the  next  was  a sense  of  the  hor- 
rible, and  I found  it  not  easy  to  keep  down  a 
shudder.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  wake 
some  night  and  find  such  a grip  on  one's  arms, 
and  see  such  eyes  peering  into  one's  face. 

When  he  had  scrutinized  mo  apparently  to 
his  satisfaction  his  countenance  underwent  a 
sudden  and  complete  change  of  expression. 
Curiosity  and  eagerness  had  now  given  way  to 
mere  contempt.  He  literally  flung  himself  off 
from  me. 

“ Pah !”  he  exclaimed ; “ the  idiot  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  His  enemy’s  daughter  is 
safe  enough  so  far  as  ho  is  concerned.  He 
walks  in  Kensington  Gardens  pour  des  pnmes.” 

He  put  his  hat  a little  more  jantily  than  be- 
fore on  the  side  of  his  head,  nodded  an  ironical 
farewell,  and  I saw  him  a moment  after  open- 
ing up  a conversation  with  a smart  nurse-maid 
who  was  in  charge  of  two  obstinate  children. 

I went  my  way,  not  rejoicing,  Heaven  knows, 
but  at  least  relieved. 


BORROWED  BAGGAGE.  : 


CYRUS  DURHAM  was.  veiy  busy  on  a 
certain  afternoon  making  an  omelet.  At 
least  he  called  it  an  omelet,  but  in  reality  it 
was  nothing  but  scrambled  eggs.  “Omelet” 
sounded  better,  but  it  would  not  have  tasted 
half  as  good,  especially  if  Cyrus  had  had  to 
make  one  himself. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  young  man 
cooked  his  own  eggs  it  must  be  known  that  he 
was  a medical  student  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
son  of  a very  respectable  and  by  no  means  un- 
generous physician  in  Maryland,  who  allowed 
him  for  his  expenses  quite  enough  to  keep  him 
very  comfortably,  even  in  a large  city.  But 
Cyrus,  who  always  had  table-board  on  Walnut 
Street  for  about  the  first  half  of  every  month, 
had  generally  been  accustomed  from  necessity 
to  live  in  a “ bachelor-hall”  style  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  month  in  his  rooms  on 
Sansom  Street.  He  was  veiy  nicely  situated 
in  these  rooms,  and  the  high  rent  ho  paid  for 
them  contributed  not  a little  to  his  slimness  of 
purse  during  those  days  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  arrival  of  his  monthly  remittances. 
His  “ study”  was  on  the  second  floor  of  what 
is  known  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  as  the 
“back -buildings,”  and  was  approached  from 
the  long  entry  by  a single  short  flight  of  stairs. 
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This  room  looked  out  at  the  side  on  a pleasant 
yard,  was  very  well  furnished,  and  was  altogeth- 
er quite  too  good  for  a young  fellow  who  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  any  garret  where 
he  could  study  unmolested.  Back  of  the  large 
room  was  a small  bedchamber,  generally  ten- 
anted not  only  by  Cyrus  himself,  but  by  any  one 
of  his  companions  who  might  stay  too  late  study- 
ing anatomy — or  euchre. 

Cyrus  was  bending  over  his  little  wood-stove 
stirring  his  eggs  rapidly  lest  they  should  burn, 
and  keeping  an  eye  at  the  same  time  on  his 
coffee-pot,  which,  however,  had  given  no  signs 
of  boiling.  It  was  only  four  o'clock,  but  Cyrus 
had  had  but  a slight  lunch,  and  so  wanted  an 
early  supper.  This  power  of  having  his  meals 
when  he  chose  was  another  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  living.  His  table  was  set  with  a small 
linen  cloth  (the  clean  side  up),  a cup  and  saucer, 
and  a plate.  The  “ omelet”  was  just  done,  and 
Cyrus  had  given  it  the  last  scrape  around  the 
pan,  when  there  was  a knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in!”  said  he,  and  the  door  opened 
and  the  knocker  entered.  Cynis  looked  around, 
and  dropped  on  the  top  of  the  stove  the  frying- 
pan  which  he  was  just  lifting  off  by  the  long 
handle.  In  the  doorway  stood  a young  lady, 
dressed  in  the  loveliest  possible  traveling  suit, 
with  roses  in  her  cheeks  far  more  glowing  than 
the  pink  lining  of  her  parasol. 

“Mr.  Durham,”  said  she. 

“Why,  Miss  Birch!”  cried  Cyrus  (with  his 
face  redder  than  any  silk  a lady  w ould  dare  use 
to  line  her  parasol).  “ I had  no  idea — I am  very 
glad  to  see  you ; take  a seat.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me — bachelor's  hall,  you  know.  When 
did  you  come  on  ?” 

Miss  Fanny  Birch  was  by  no  means  unem- 
barrassed. She  had  hesitated  about  calling  on 
Mr.  Durham,  and  would  certainly  have  post- 
poned her  visit  had  she  thought  she  would 
have  found  him  cooking  his  dinner,  supper,  or 
whatever  it  was.  But  she  took  a seat  which 
Cyrus  placed  for  her  (as  far  as  possible  from 
the  stove,  but  unluckily  facing  it),  and  with  a 
little  laugh,  which  was  intended  to  restore  her 
self-possession,  and  which  had  a partial  success, 
asked  him  where  he  supposed  she  had  “ come 
on”  from;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  she  had 
not  come  from  home,  but  was  just  going  there 
(she  lived  about  half  a mile  from  Dr.  Durham’s 
place)  from  her  uncle  William's,  where  she  had 
been  for  nearly  a month. 

“You  know,”  said  she,  “that  he  lives  in 
New  Jersey,  just  a little  way  out  of  Trenton.” 

Cyrus  didn't  know  it,  but  he  did  not  say  so, 
but  asked  her  if  she  had  a pleasant  time.  She 
answered  that  it  was  at  first,  but  she  got  tired 
as  soon  as  her  cousin  Emily  had  been  obliged 
to  go  back  to  boarding-school ; and,  he  knew, 
those  Connecticut  schools  always  commence 
their  terms  right  in  the  middle  of  the  finest 
weather ; and  did  all  the  students  keep  bach- 
elor's hall  this  way  ? 

Cyrus  said  the  most  of  them  did ; at  any 
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rate  those  who  liked  better  and  fresher  food 
than  they  generally  got  at  the  boarding-honses. 
Then  Miss  Fanny  remarked  that  she  thought 
that  it  was  a very  good  way  if  you  only  knew 
how  to  cook ; and  didn’t  he  think  that  what- 
ever was  in  that  pan  was  all  burning  up  ? Cy- 
rus turned  round  and  said  he  thought  it  was ; 
and  so  he  took  the  frying-pan,  full  of  black- 
ened and  smoking  eggs,  off  the  fire,  and  moved 
the  coffee-pot  a little  back. 

When  he  sat  down  again  there  was  a little 
silence.  He  knew  she  had  not  come  to  see 
him  simply  because  they  were  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  he  thought  it  very  probable  that 
she  had  something  particular  to  say,  and  was 
wondering  how  she  should  say  it.  He  was 
right.  After  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
remarking  that  she  should  think  the  people  in 
the  next  house  could  look  right  in  here,  she 
said : 

“ Mr.  Durham,  I guess  you  wonder  why  I 
came  to  see  you.  Oh  yes,  of  course  you  are 
glad ; but,  you  see,  I left  uncle’s  this  morning 
by  the  boat,  and  sent  my  trunks  on  home  by 
express,  and  coming  off  the  boat  at  Arch  Street 
wharf,  or  somewhere — I haven’t  the  slightest 
idea  where — I had  my  pocket  picked,  or  lost 
my  porte-monnaie ; and  I didn’t  know  a soul 
in  Philadelphia  who  could  lend  me  enough  to 
pay  my  fare  in  the  cars,  except  you,  and  I 
thought  I’d  borrow  some  of  you.  I knew  you 
lived  in  Sansom  Street,  but  I had  to  ring  at 
ever  so  many  houses  before  I found  you.” 

Now  as  Cyrus  had  exactly  forty-eight  cents 
in  his  pocket,  this  was  rather  hard  on  the  young 
man. 

“You  see,”  she  continued,  “that  if  I take 
the  six  o’clock  train  for  Baltimore,  I will  get 
there  about  ten,  and  I can  stay  with  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair to-night.  The  passenger  cars  will  take 
me  right  past  her  door,  and  father  will  send 
you  the  money — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mention  that,”  said  Cyrus,  who 
looked  exactly  as  if  he  was  returning  from  the 
grave  of  a pair  of  twins.  “But — I haven’t — I 
think  not,  at  least — but  that  need  make  no  dif- 
ference— I’ll  just  step  out  and  get  it.  Oh,  I’m 
very  glad  indeed — no  trouble  at  all — very  glad 
you  came  to  me.  Just  make  yourself  comfortable 
here  for  a few  minutes.  There’s  pipe — I mean 
there’s  some  books  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look 
at.  I'll  be  back  directly.  No  trouble  at  all.” 

So  off  w ent  Cyrus,  with  his  hat  on  hind  part 
before.  As  for  Miss  Fanny  Birch,  she  first 
wished  she  hadn’t  come.  But  then  she  thought 
that  she  couldn’t  help  it,  for  she  had  no  other 
place  to  go  to.  But  she  thought  of  course  he’d 
have  money  enough  for  that.  “What  a pity 
about  those  eggs — just  ns  black,  as  a crisp! 
What  a funny  way  of  living  ! I wonder  if  he 
calls  these  things  clean.  lie  ought  to  have 
somebody  to  w’ash  his  cups  and  plates  for  him ; 
but  I suppose  it  wouldn’t  be  bachelor’s  hall  if 
he  didn’t  do  it  himself.  All  those  books  are 
full  of  horrid  bones,  I expect ; I’m  sure  I don’t 
want  to  look  at  them.  I should  think  he  did 


nothing  but  smoke ; pipes  every  where.  I wish 
he’d  hurry  back.  Why,  it’s  six  o’clock  now! 
Oh,  that  clock  don’t  go — I declare,  it  quite 
frightened  me.  Why  don’t  he  have  his  clock 
w'ound  up  ?” 

With  thoughts  like  these  Miss  Fanny  be- 
guiled a part  of  the  time  that  she  was  obliged 
to  w'ait  for  Cyrus  ; but  at  length,  tiring  of  ex- 
amining the  room,  she  ventured  to  take  up  a 
book,  which  fortunately  proved  to  be  an  odd 
volume  of  Macaulay,  and  so  she  forgot  the 
wrorld  in  the  fortunes  of  William  of  Orange  un- 
til Cyrus  returned. 

That  poor  young  man  bad  a hard  time  of  it. 
On  reaching  the  street  he  stood  for  a moment 
in  doubt,  and  then  hurried  to  William  Heiskill’s 
boarding-house,  to  try  and  borrow  ten  dollars. 
He  knew  that  five  would  pay  Miss  Birch's  pas- 
sage through  to  her  father’s  house;  but  he  could 
not  offer  her  less  than  ten.  Heiskill  was  out. 
Then  a quick  run  round  to  Walnut  Street  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Seymour  had  “gone  out 
walking,  Sir,  with  Mr.  Heiskill.”  Cyrus  knew 
that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  finding  any 
of  his  student  friends  at  home  on  such  a fine 
afternoon ; but  still  he  hurried  down  to  Spruce 
Street,  to  sec  if  by  chance  little  Myles  was  try- 
ing to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  a trifle  of  study. 
But  Myles,  if  he  was  engaged  in  any  work  of 
self-benefit,  was  not  doing  it  at  home. 

“ Confound  it !”  said  Cyrus.  “ I’ll  trj  pious 
Arnold.” 

“Pious”  Arnold  was  so  called,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  particular  religious  tendency  he 
exhibited,  but  simply  because  he  attended  lec- 
tures regularly  and  studied  hard  in  the  mean 
time,  refusing  all  temptations  in  the  way  of 
card  parties,  excursions,  or  other  diversions  of 
the  students. 

“ Pious”  was  at  home,  but  wras  very  sorry  be 
couldn’t  lend  Cyrus  a dollar.  He  had  (although 
he  didn’t  say  so)  twenty-seven  dollars  in  a little 
black  box  in  his  trunk,  which  w'as  exactly  w*hat 
was  due  his  landlady  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  in  declining  to  part  with  any  of  it  he  did 
perfectly  right,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  had  it  back  again  in  time  to  maintain  his 
reputation  as  the  best-paying  student  in  Jeffer- 
son College. 

Poor  Cyras  was  dumfounded.  He  knew  not 
another  soul  to  whom  he  could  apply.  One  of 
the  Professors,  with  whom  he  had  a previous 
acquaintance  through  his  father,  might  have 
helped  him  out;  but  he  lived  over  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  there  was  no  time  to  go  to 
him.  It  was  now  striking  five,  and  the  train 
started  at  six.  He  had  nothing  to  sell.  He 
had  “ lent”  his  watch  to  help  pay  for  a walnut 
book-case  that  was  one  of  the  recent  ornaments 
of  his  room,  and  he  had  nothing  else  on  w hich, 
at  such  short  notice,  he  could  raise  a dollar. 
He  stopped,  on  his  way  back  from  Arnold’s, 
again  at  Ileiskill’s  boarding-house;  bnt  of 
course  ho  had  not  returned.  What,  in  the 
name  of  every  thing  that  was  absurd,  teas  he  to 
do  ? After  some  ten  minutes  of  fruitless  beat- 
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ing  of  his  brains,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  go  back  and  tell  his  shameful  story,  for 
if  Miss  Birch  had  any  other  way  of  managing 
this  difficulty,  it  was  time  she  was  about  it.  So 
he  went  home  and  up  to  his  room. 

Miss  Fanny  rose,  but  the  moment  she  saw 
him  she  knew  that  he  had  not  got  the  money ; 
and  so  there  was  no  necessity  of  his  telling  the 
story  of  his  shame  and  poverty.  She  had  so 
much  pity  for  his  manifest  embarrassment  and 
downheartedness  that  she  said,  laughingly, 

“There,  you  haven’t  got  the  money.  All 
you  students  spend  every  cent  your  fathers  send 
you  as  soon  as  it  comes,  and  so  you  couldn’t 
borrow  any.  But  it  don't  make  any  difference. 
I have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  all  come  out 
right.  Such  things  always  do.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Cyrus;  “but  I don’t 
see  how  it  is  to  come  out  right.  You  might  go 
to  a hotel  and  send  home  for  money.” 

“Wouldn’t  they  make  me  pay  any  thing  as 
soon  as  I got  there  ?”  she  asked. 

“Not  if  you  travel  like  a person  who  looks 
as  if  she  had  money — with  plenty  of  trunks  and 
things.” 

“But  I haven’t  got  any  trunks ; they  are  all 
sent  on  by  express.  ” 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,”  said  Cyrus,  brightening  up 
a little,  “I  could  lend  you  a trunk.” 

This  method  of  gaining  credit  seemed  so 
funny  to  both  of  them  that  they  laughed  os 
heartily  as  if  there  was  no  such  trouble  as 
money  in  the  world.  Miss  Fanny  declared, 
however,  that  she  would  not  put  Mr.  Durham 
to  all  that  bother ; but  Cyrus  assured  her  that 
it  was  no  trouble  or  inconvenience  in  the  least 
to  him. 

“In  fact,”  said  he,  “it’s  a splendid  idea! 
Just  think  of  it ! Why,  I can  make  money  out 
of  you.  I have  a trunk  with  books  and  things 
that  I have  packed  up  to  take  home  for  the  va- 
cation, and  I should  have  to  send  it  by  express. 
Now  you  can  take  it  right  on  for  me,  and  it  will 
go  as  your  baggage,  and  will  cost  neither  of  us 
any  thing.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea  ?” 

“Perfectly  splendid!”  cried  Miss  Fanny. 
“ And  now  how  will  I get  to  the  hotel  with  my 
baggage  ?” 

“ Oh,  I will  arrange  that,  ” said  Cyrus ; “ and 
now  you  don’t  know  how  relieved  I feel.” 

wSo  do  I,”  said  Fanny.  “But  I knew  it 
would  come  out  all  right  some  way.  I wish 
those  eggs  were  not  all  burned  up,  for  I would 
ask  you  for  some  of  them.  I’m  awful  hungry !” 

It  is  astonishing  how  a common  trouble  and 
a common  relief  accelerates  the  growth  of  fa- 
miliarity. But  then  Fanny  and  Cyrus  had 
known  each  other  ever  since  they  were  children. 

“Oh,  I’ve  plenty  more!”  cried  Cyrus;  “let 
me  cook  you  some — you  won’t  get  any  thing  to 
eat  the  minute  you  get  to  the  hotel.” 

And  he  ran  to  his  little  wood-stove,  where 
some  embers  still  remained.  Fanny  demurred 
and  “declared,”  but  Cyrus  persisted;  and  so 
a fire  was  quickly  kindled  with  light  wood,  and 
he  made  fresh  coffee,  while  Fanny  took  off  her 


gloves  and  beat  up  the  eggs  as  well  as  she  could 
for  laughing  at  Cyrus’s  funny  ways  of  doing 
things — keeping  his  ground  coffee  in  a porter 
bottle,  and  all  that  stale  bread,  as  if  he  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  know  just  how  much  he  want- 
ed when  he  bought  it. 

“ But  then,  you  know,  I must  always  be  ready 
for  company,”  said  the  happy  Cyrus ; and  there 
was  more  laughing,  and  some  danger  of  splash- 
es of  eggs  on  a new'  traveling  dress.  When  it 
came  to  setting  out  another  cup,  saucer,  and 
plate,  Miss  Fanny  asked,  would  he  please  ex- 
cuse her,  but  if  he  wouldn’t  feel  insulted  she 
thought  she  w'ould  just  rub  them  off  a little,  if 
that  was  hot  water  in  one  of  those  spigots  over 
there  in  the  corner.  And  when  the  shining 
queen’s -ware  was  placed  on  the  table  Cyrus 
vowed  that  it  had  never  been  so  white  since  it 
had  been  bought. 

They  had  a delightful  meal,  but  no  butter. 
Cyrus  couldn’t  keep  butter,  he  said,  in  that 
warm  weather;  but  the  bread  was  Dutch  cake 
with  raisins  in  it,  and  the  coffee,  with  cream 
that  was  just  beginning  to  turn,  was  capital,  and 
so  were  the  scrambled  eggs. 

Our  friend  was  as  happy  as  a king.  lie  was 
so  glad  that  Heiskill  and  the  other  fellow's  had 
been  out  when  he  called,  and  he  only  hoped 
they  wouldn’t  drop  in  on  him  on  their  w ay  back. 
But  there  was  no  danger  of  that.  Miss  Fanny 
seemed  to  remember  that  the  afternoon  was  on 
the  wane,  and  rising  and  declaring  that  she  had 
never  had  a nicer  supper,  “principally  because 
it  wfas  so  funny,”  said  she  must  be  going,  and 
which  was  her  trunk  ? 

“The  smallest  of  those  two  yellow  ones,” 
said  Cyrus;  “and  we  will  write  your  name  on 
a card  and  tack  it  on  the  end,  so  as  to  make  every 
thing  ship-shape.” 

This  was  soon  done,  and  then  Cyrus  w^ent  for 
a hack.  He  knew  a man  w ho  “ stood”  near  his 
college,  and  wdio  had  trusted  him  before,  and 
w ho  w’ould  do  it  again.  Cyrus  gave  him  some 
private  instructions  in  regard  to  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  lady  had  just  come  from  the  Ken- 
sington ddpot. 

“ That  can  be  worked,”  said  the  man ; “ the 
train’s  just  in — about  ten  minutes  now.” 

So  they  hurried  back.*  Miss  Birch  was  es- 
corted down,  and  the  man  sent  up  stairs  for  the 
trunk.  So  far  so  good ; but  Mrs.  Stacey,  the 
landlady,  a thoroughly  good  soul,  but  a little 
careful  about  students,  now  made  her  appear- 
ance with  a look  of  anxiety  upon  her  face. 

“ Going  to  take  your  tranks  away,  Mr.  Dnr- 
ham  ?”  said  she,  as  soon  as  the  lady  was  in  the 
carriage. 

Cyrus  led  her  back  into  the  hall,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  only  one  trunk,  and  added 
that  he  was  not  going  to  leave  the  house,  and 
wrould  explain  to  her  in  a minute.  The  thought 
of  all  his  furniture  now  came  over  the  good  lady’s 
mind,  and  she  retired,  satisfied  for  the  present. 
The  trunk  was  now  strapped  on,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage  Cyrus  was  about  to  take 
leave  of  Miss  Fanny,  when  she  remembered  the 
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dispatch.  Cyrus  promised  to  attend  to  that 
(for  he  had  jnst  about  money  enough) ; and 
it  was  agreed  that  it  had  better  be  sent  to  her 
uncle,  as  her  father  lived  nearly  three  miles 
from  a station.  Then  good-by  was  said,  and 
away  to  the  La  Pierre  House  went  Fanny  Birch 
with  Cyrus  Durham’s  heart.  Yes,  she  had  it 
certainly.  He  had  known  her  and  liked  her, 
ever  so  much,  for  years ; but  he  had  never  seen 
her  in  the  full  bloom  of  young  womanhood  un- 
til to-day.  She  had  never  before  had  such  an 
intimate  little  bit  of  sympathetic  action  with 
him ; she  had  never  before  eaten  at  his  table ! 

When  poor  Cyrus  went  back  into  his  room, 
after  sending  the  dispatch,  he  sat  down  discon- 
solately. How  dark,  dreary,  and  common  look- 
ing was  every  thing ! How  disagreeable  that 
little  stove,  and  how  hot ; and  how  stupid  those 
dirty  dishes ! One  cup,  saucer,  and  plate  he 
put  away,  and  vowed  he  would  never  wash  it. 
He  was  not  a fool,  but  he  was  young. 

Then  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  down  to 
ruminate.  There  she  had  sat  and  talked  to 
him ; there  she  had  stood  by  the  table  while  he 
was  writing  her  name  on  the  card ; and  there 
she  had  held  it  against  the  end  of  the  trunk 
while  he  stuck  the  tack  through  the  first  cor- 
ner ; yes,  and  there  it  was  still!  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it — the  card  was  just  where  he  had 
tacked  it.  What  did  it  mean  ? Oh,  that  stupid 
hound  of  a hackman  had  taken  the  wrong  trunk ! 

Cyrus  had  scarcely  comprehended  the  ex- 
tent of  this  misfortune  when  there  was  a knock 
at  the  door,  and  there  entered  Heiskill,  Sey- 
mour, and  little  Myles.  They  had  just  got  in 
from  a walk  in  the  country ; had  had  a capital 
dinner  about  four  o’clock,  and  were  now  here 
to  go  to  work,  they  said,  after  an  afternoon  of 
play.  In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  they  each 
lighted  a pipe,  and  seated  themselves  around 
the  room,  with  their  feet  upon  the  highest  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  that  they  could  reach. 

< i What  is  the  matter  with  Cy?”  said  little 
Myles.  “ What  makes  him  so  quiet  ? and  why 
is  he  sitting  here  with  the  room  all  full  of  the 
shades  of  evening,  like  a miserable  tomb  ?” 

Cyrus  made  some  joking  answer,  and  rising, 
lighted  the  gas.  After  considerable  talk  and 
general  chaffing,  Heiskill  proposed  that  the  big 
table  be  cleared,  and  that  they  should  go  to 
work. 

“ You're  professor  to-night,  Seymour,  you 
know,  and  try  not  to  ask  any  questions  you 
can’t  answer  yourself.” 

“Then  let  him  stick  to  the  spinal  column,” 
said  little  Myles.  “I  don’t  want  him  asking 
me  to  articulate  a humerus  and  a fibula  again.” 

“ Oh,  you  needn’t  bother  about  who’s  to  be 
demonstrator ! ” said  Cyrus.  “We  can’t  do  any 
anatomy  to-night.  The  skeleton’s  gone  I” 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  conversation  may 
be  understood,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  these 
young  men  had  clubbed  together  to  buy  an  ar- 
ticulated skeleton,  upon  which  they  rubbed  up 
their  anatomical  knowledge,  each  of  the  party 
acting  in  turn  for  an  evening  as  “ professor,” 


and  asking  questions  of  the  others.  This  skele- 
ton was  kept  in  a long  yellow  packing-trunk, 
and  the  hackman  had  taken  it  off  with  Miss 
Birch  to  the  hotel.  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  taken  it,  for  it  was  near  the 
door,  and  was  indeed  the  only  trunk  visible 
upon  first  entering.  Cyrus  was  so  full  of 
Birch  and  the  bothersome  landlady  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  mistake. 

Of  course,  with  three  such  eager  and  amazed 
inquirers  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  com- 
mon property,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  tell,  under  promises  of  strict  secrecy,  the 
whole  story.  It  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause,  and  the  joke  was  considered  far  more 
enjoyable  than  any  studying  of  anatomy  could 
possibly  prove.  When  the  laughter  had  some- 
what subsided  Heiskill  asked  Cyrus  what  he  in- 
tended to  do. 

“Why,  I’ll  have  to  go  round  in  the  morning 
and  explain  that  the  wrong  trunk  was  taken 
(of  course  I sha’n’t  tell  her  what  is  in  it),  and 
then  I’ll  have  to  get  that  Bill  again  to  drive 
her  and  it  to  the  Baltimore  depot,  and  instead 
of  leaving  the  trunk,  he  must  bring  it  back  here. 
I hate  the  plan,  for  it  not  only  gives  trouble, 
but  makes  a lot  of  trickery  about  the  young 
lady  that  I don’t  like.  And  I was  going  to 
send  down  my  books  so  nicely  l Confound  that 
man!” 

“Do  you  think  she’ll  open  it  in  her  room?” 
said  little  Myles. 

“Of  course  not,  you  blockhead,”  snapped 
Cyrus.  “She  hasn’t  the  key,  and  besides,  do 
you  suppose  she  would  open  my  trunk  if  she 
had  ?” 

The  most  astonishing  surmises  now  ensued 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  so  and  so  should  be 
so  and  so,  and  when  no  possible  combination 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  could  be  added  to 
what  hod  been  already  laughed  over,  they  de- 
scended to  puns.  Some  good  and  some  very 
bad  ones  were  made,  and  poor  little  Myles,  aft- 
er cudgeling  his  brains  for  the  whole  period  of 
punning  time,  finished  the  performance  by  wish- 
ing to  goodness  that  the  man  had  been  named 
“ Cohen,”  when  he  was  alive,  so  that  something 
might  be  said  about  a “ truncated  cone.”  No- 
thing was  bad  enough  to  follow  this,  and  so 
they  got  out  the  cards. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  dressed  himself  in 
his  best,  and  actually  went  to  his  washerwo- 
man’s house  to  get  a white  vest,  if  by  chance  it 
was  done.  It  was  about  half  past  ten  when  he 
reached  the  hotel,  and  the  clerk  told  him  that 
Miss  Birch  had  gone. 

“Gone!”  cried  Cyrus.  “Where  could  she 
have  gone  so  soon  ?” 

The  clerk  looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  re- 
plied, “ How  do  I know  where  she  went  ?” 

However,  after  Cyrus  had  explained  how  he 
had  intended  calling  on  this  young  lady  before 
she  left  for  Baltimore,  thus  proving  that  he  was 
properly  aware  of  her  destination,  the  clerk  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  left,  in  company  with 
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an  elderly  gentleman,  in  time  to  catch  the  ten 
o’clock  train.  Cyras  went  home  in  a state  of 
otter  bewilderment.  When  he  reached  his  room 
he  found  there  a note — a note  from  Fanny,  the 
first  he  had  ever  received : 

"Due  Mb.  Dfrham,— The  telegram  reached  ancle 
last  night,  and  instead  of  sending  me  the  money  he 
came  himself  early  this  morning.  I wanted  to  wait 
until  you  called  and  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  your  trunk  (which  I will  take  good  care  of) ; bnt 
uncle  thought  I had  better  take  the  ten  o'clock  train, 
because  that  was  the  only  train,  until  afternoon, 
which  connected  with  the  cars  for  Martinville,  and 
he  thought  the  family  would  be  worried  if  I didn't 
get  home  until  after  my  trunks  arrived  by  express. 
He  says  he  will  leave  this  and  stop  and  thank  you 
himself.  Tours  truly,  F.  B." 

On  inquiry,  Cyrus  found  that  the  note  had 
been  left  by  a gentleman  just  before  he  came 
in,  who  asked  for  him,  bnt  couldn’t  wait 

Now  what  was  to  be  done  ? Nothing,  Cyrus 
thought,  bnt  to  write  to  his  father,  tell  him  the 
story,  and  get  him  to  send  over  to  Mr.  Birch's 
for  the  trunk,  and  return  it  to  Philadelphia  by 
express.  This  course  having  been  concluded 
upon,  Cyrus  wrote  and  mailed  the  letter  to  his 
father. 

The  rest  of  the  day  would  probably  have 
been  spent  by  Cyrus  in  the  enjoyment  of  Fan- 
ny’s letter  and  his  recollections  of  her  visit,  had 
not  his  friends  called  upon  him  to  know  if  he 
had  got  back  old  “Cohen”  (for  so  they  hod 
baptized  the  “ truncated”  one,  since  little  Myles’s 
pun).  When  they  heard  the  rest  of  the  story 
they  were  wild  with  delight,  and  the  osseous 
jokes  that  were  made  were  worthy  of  the  in- 
mates of  a mad-house. 

“It’s  such  a mean  old  trank,”  said  little 
Myles.  “Nothing  but  a thin  packing-box  any 
way,  and  I don’t  believe  I locked  it  last  time. 
Ill  bet  any  man  ten  dollars  that  old  Cohen’s  out 
before  this  time.” 

“ They’ll  open  it  on  the  cars  when  they  hear 
it  rattle,”  said  Seymour.  “You  know  people 
can  only  take  wearing  apparel,  and  a skeleton 
is  not  wearing  apparel — at  least  that  one  is  not 
wearing  any.” 

“ If  they  think  it’s  freight,  and  take  t out,  it 
will  result  in  fright suggested  Myles ; and  then, 
as  usual,  the  uproar  stopped  the  joking. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  just 
as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  breakfast  (got  on 
credit  from  the  grocery  store  where  he  dealt), 
he  received  a telegram.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Birch,  and  contained  these  words : 

11  You  are  wanted  here . Come  on  immediately ,n 

Cyras  clutched  his  hair,  stamped  his  foot, 
clapped  on  his  hat,  locked  his  door,  rushed 
round  to  Heiskill’s,  forced  from  him  four  dol- 
lars and  some  seventy  cents — all  he  had — and 
reached  the  Baltimore  depot  in  time  for  the  ten 
o’clock  train.  What  his  feelings,  his  fears,  or 
his  hopes  were  during  the  journey  is  not  to  be 
put  on  paper.  At  two  o’clock  he  had  reached 
Baltimore.  By  half  past  he  was  on  his  way  in 
the  Martinville  train  to  his  destination.  Reach- 
ing the  village,  he  had  no  money  or  desire  to 


hire  a carriage,  and  so  started  out  to  walk  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  two  miles  and  a half  that 
lay  between  him  and  Mr.  Birch's  house. 

Arriving  there,  hot  and  flustered,  he  walked 
through  the  open  door,  and  hearing  voices  in 
the  dining-room,  walked  quickly  in,  and  found 
a coroner’s  jury  sitting  upon  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Cohen ! 

We  will  now  relate  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  inquest.  The  trunk  had  been  takeh 
to  the  hotel  in  safety,  and  Fanny,  with  her  bor- 
rowed baggage  near  the  foot  of  her  bed,  had 
slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  an  innocent  maiden, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  ghost  of  her  quiet 
room-mate.  ’ Every  thing  had  gone  on  admira- 
bly, and  she  arrived  at  Martinville  in  good  sea- 
son, where  her  father  was  waiting  for  her  in  a 
buggy.  He  was  surprised  that  she  had  brought 
another  trunk,  for  her  baggage  had  arrived  early 
that  morning;  but  she  explained  the  matter, 
much  to  his  merriment,  and  he  ordered  the  sta- 
tion master  (who  was  also  express  agent  and 
several  other  things)  to  send  the  trunk  after 
them  in  a wagon.  This  the  man  promised  to 
do ; but  having  taken  two  trunks  up  there  that 
morning,  and  expecting  no  more  jobs  for  the 
day,  his  wagon  was  undergoing  some  repairs  at 
the  blacksmith’s,  and  so  he  could  not  promise 
to  send  it  much  before  nightfall.  However,  in 
an  hour  or  two,  along  came  Silas  Hoopes,  a 
peripatetic  green-grocer  and  general  vendor, 
who  for  half  the  ordinary  fee  offered  to  take 
the  trank  to  Mr.  Birch’s.  He  was  going  that 
way,  and  was  always  glad  of  an  excuse  to  stop 
any  where  on  his  route,  even  if  it  was  not  at 
the  house  of  a customer. 

On  the  road  Silas  examined  the  trunk. 

“Well,  I reckon,”  said  he,  “I  never  saw 
such  a common  old  trunk  go  to  the  Birches’ 
afore  this  day.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  Miss  Fan- 
ny’d  been  a-buying  c’rosities  up  to  Philly.  It’s 
light,  too.  Yes,  that’s  so;  I thought  it  rattled 
when  I put  it  in ; I don’t  doubt  it’s  shells,  or  a 
sewin’-machine.  ’Tain’t  locked  neither— only 
strapped.  They  might  as  well  ’a  locked  it,  for 
here’s  a hasp  and  all.  I don't  expect  it’s  much, 
any  how,  or  it  ’ud  ’a  been  locked.” 

A slow  drive  of  a quarter  of  a mile  now  fol- 
lowed. 

“O'  course,  there’s  no  harm  just  lookin’  in, 
when  it  ain’t  locked  nor  nuthin.  Every  body 
else  has  looked,  111  bet.” 

Just  a little  ahead  was  a turn  in  the  road, 
and  a large  tree  at  the  corner  with  a nice  bit 
of  smooth  grass  under  it.  It  was  just  the  place 
for  Silas’s  horse  to  rest  and  cool  off  a little ; and 
so  the  old  man  drew  up  there.  Then  he  whis- 
tled a little  and  looked  about  him  carelessly. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  looked  around  carefully. 
Then  he  unstrapped  the  trunk.  Then  he  whis- 
tled a few  bars  more,  and  raised  the  lid. 

On  the  other  side  of  a pretty  thick  hedge  of 
cedar-trees  and  blackberry  bushes  was  Squire 
Curtis  with  his  gun.  He  had  been  watching 
for  a shot,  but  when  he  saw  Silas  stop  and  stand 
up  to  view  the  country  he  watched  Silas.  He 
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had  long  suspected  the  old  chap,  and  what  was 
he  going  to  do  now  ? 4 ‘Oh  ho  l open  a trunk, 

eh ! and  not  his  either,  or  he’d  wait  till  he’d 
got  home !” 

So  softly  through  the  hedge  came  Squire 
Curtis,  and  the  instant  Silas  opened  the  trunk 
the  Squire  had  him  by  the  collar. 

The  yell  which  Silas  gave  when  Mr.  Cohen 
languidly  stuck  up  his  two  attenuated  legs, 
which  had  been  tightly  doubled  up  in  the  trunk, 
was  only  equaled  by  the  shout  from  Squire  Cur- 
tis. The  horse  started ; Silas  fell  backward 
oat  of  the  wagon ; the  Squire  stood  like  a man 
of  marble;  and  away  went  the  wagon,  with 
Cohen’s  legs  dangling  carelessly 'over  the  end 
of  the  trunk. 

44  Whose  is  that?”  said  the  Squire,  when  his 
roice  came  to  him. 

44  Mr-r-r — Birch’s,”  chattered  poor  old  Silas. 

44 That’s  a lie,”  said  the  Squire.  44  He’s  not 
dead,  I know.  What  have  you  been  doing?” 

Silas  then  explained  that  he  knew  nothing 
but  that  the  trunk  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Birch’s ; 
and  who  the  44  corpse”  was,  bless  his  soul  and 
body,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  it  might 
go  to — any  place,  for  all  he  would  touch  it; 
and  upon  this  he  was  for  cutting  across  the 
fields  to  his  home.  But  the  Squire  seized  him, 
and  forced  him  to  huriy  on  after  the  horse  and 
wagon.  They  came  up  with  it  just  as  it  reached 
Mr.  Birch’s  gate ; and  as  Silas  would  not  go 
near  the  wagon,  the  Squire  had  to  seize  the 
horse’s  head  and  turn  him  into  the  yard. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  describe  the  scene 
which  took  place  in  the  happy  family  on  the 
portico  upon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Cohen.  Shrieks, 
fainting-fits,  shouts  to  take  it  away,  and  a gen- 
eral scene  of  horror  and  confusion  which  had 


never  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  county, 
was  succeeded  by  the  exodus,  on  foot,  or  in 
6ome  one’s  arms,  of  all  the  women,  and  a coun- 
cil of  the  men.  Silas  told  his  story,  not  omit- 
ting in  his  fright  his  sin  of  curiosity.  Mr.  Birch, 
who  went  up  stairs  to  question  Fanny,  and  only 
discovered  that  she  knew  nothing,  and  that  it 
must  have  got  changed  on  the  cars ; and  44  Oh ! 
please  never  mention  it  again ! Oh  dear  2 Oh 
dear!” 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  put  the  remains 
of  the  44  murdered  man”  in  the  stable  for  the 
night;  and  the  Squire,  who  was  the  coroner 
for  the  county,  declared  his  intention  of  sum- 
moning a jury  in  the  morning.  That  night, 
however,  Mr.  Birch,  who  thought  that  Mr. 
Durham  might  be  able  to  explain  this  (though 
how  he  knew  not),  sent  the  telegram. 

When  Cyrus  appeared  before  the  jury,  told 
the  history  of  the  skeleton,  showed  how  all  its 
joints  and  separate  and  individual  bones  were 
neatly  joined  and  articulated  by  means  of  wires, 
and  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  bill  and  receipt 
of  the  skillful  artificer  who  had  prepared  the 
specimen,  the  jury  found  a verdict  “Died  of 
some  cause  unknown.” 

Cyrus  then  repacked  Mr.  Cohen,  and  sent 
him  by  one  of  Mr.  Birch’s  men  to  the  station, 
to  await  orders ; taking  care  this  time  to  lock 
the  trunk. 

Mr.  Durham  did  not  go  over  to  his  father’s 
house  right  away,  but  staid  to  supper.  Fanny 
was  still  very  nervous,  and  he  walked  out  into 
the  garden  with  her  to  explain  it  all  fully ; and 
he  explained  it  all  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
agreed,  before  the  conversation  closed,  that  when 
she  traveled  in  the  future  it  should  be  with  him, 
and  they  both  should  have  the  same  trunks. 
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44  TF  I had  my  will,”  said  a veiy  eminent 

A Admiral  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  44 1 
would  smash  every  barometer  and  thermom- 
eter on  board  our  ships.  A sailor  must  be  a 
fool  if  he  can  not  tell  what  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  by  just  looking  at  the  sky,  without 
bothering  himself  with  those  gimcracks.” 

Now  while  we  may  dissent  from  one  part  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  this  gallant  sailor  had 
come — the  destruction  of  the  offending  imple- 
ments— in  another  portion  of  his  dictum  we 
cordially  agree.  The  foretelling  of  the  weath- 
er depends  on  observations  either  of  the  sky  or 
something  else.  Moreover,  we  think  that  in 
proportion  as  those  observations  are  more  ac- 
curate and  more  numerous  will  the  chances  of 
correctness  in  the  prediction  be  better. 

If  we  could  only  foretell  the  weather  a few 
days,  or  even  a few  hours  in  advance,  it  w'ould 
be  a boon  of  the  greatest  value  to  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  indeed  to  all  the  arts  of  life. 
In  the  history  of  mankind  we  find  but  one 


people  by  whom  this  has  been  done,  and  that 
arose  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Meteorology 
of  their  country.  In  Egypt  it  could  be  told  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  how  the  harvests  would 
be  in  the  autumn.  Rain  never  falling,  the 
supply  of  water  was  altogether  derived  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  prediction  could  be 
made.  An  instrument,  the  Nilometer,  meas- 
ured the  rise  of  the  flood.  If  there  were  only 
8 cubits  the  harvests  would  be  deficient,  if  14 
abundant.  Many  competent  authorities  be- 
lieve that  the  origin  of  civilization  in  that  ven- 
erable country  was  due  to  this  possibility  of 
foretelling  the  prospect  of  agriculture. 

To  come  back  to  our  remark.  The  proba- 
bilities of  success  in  predicting  the  weather  de- 
pend on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  ob- 
servations of  existing  atmospheric  conditions. 
For  a long  time  the  truth  of  this  has  been  rec- 
ognized; and  painstaking  men  have  devoted 
many  successive  years  to  daily  or  even  tri-daily 
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obserrotums  mi  the  ?jiiwmKt$rc  tba  dYcarwomo- \l hr  «uu>imitic ■ Vpmc^ wir^v. xnny'..tes;'«MLfiil5r 
rer,  the  wind- vane,  cte,  in  New  York  ilmm  mie«l  Nb  sutxtx&r  hotr  yxymeimtions  m ;o$- 
ibera  min  xtwneypfM  reb&jtte  u£  xlus  kind.  iiteijr*flr  m itwr-ojHs^ 

t&u&tag  perhaps  half  « century.  Yet  even  m bo  simple  ha  opr.ni&oti  a$  the  reading 

t£tiz  rats*  hw\y  of  kterfoiia  ob^mcufan  Juts  iif  it  iJiertn'cmetat.  Then  <*g*inv  though  Hm  <«b- 
m?2T  'tomb  die  Jmifc  ^hidi  hiiglit  iuve  baen  ^rations  may  lie  made  innirfy,  they  iiayfc'noi 
jpi*dy  expected.  It  re-mums  mhuted,  a ttegy  thektfmptatfcn&iB  &rvmwwxiw  of  those  dmivtra 
feded  marmnetif  of  misdirect^  foit  eomitta&uidy  a:r  snomcmtaAJ 7 ramie  -fcj  » 

Sece.utty— pcrbuj*  within  twenty fywr$~ vfcry  cording  tusmwaent.  At  $0  iUtts%u  iqu*  tef  m 
great:  impTOwenKiit^  hare*  fceerw  Aiarcte .'in -the  Art  tshe  the  following  Sample.  The  Sm  Ycrik 
of  observing  the  phsuomemvof  the  weather  and  Ib^rold  publishes  ofery  day  oWrcathure  ou  the 
ibo  wi  mh  These  depend  essentially  on  the  thermo  meter } made?  fit  $,  6,  V,  12  o'clock  dor 
principle  nf  *0  constructing  tortrnotents  that  and  night.  Xbfcie  are  as  e&rreetly  ’ex*ewed  as 
they  sbniJ  record  usair  own  kudicadoost  no/i  ift  prueXxcaLIe  on  that  system.  h\>r  a ghea  day 
only  require  the  ititeurion  of  the  I'mii.comlngiBt  they  nmy  sun  as  follows; 
at  staled  periods  to  gmhev  tlic  registers:  they  '$■*&&&*  9 a, a. 

ykW4  and  kiWrp  the  machinenMU  ttmniug  or-  8 «**  ir  JW* 

dor,  WW  presently  show  the  vast sin-  4®.  * W*‘ . 

periority  of  zudi- mtimno**  absercitjons  ;#r*r  w * *?* 

those  tltiU  ffiiiv  te't1-  been  xniute  periodically—  this  with  the  iufotmritioa  given 

say*  ite?s»  mass.  ut  IW.cn hour?,  a*Vu*  hy  t$$  ^if  rcgiMiwiag-themometer  Vnr  the  votne 
commonly  the  in  the  old  maieorobgkttt  dky  (Figure  i)*  WVsce  riwr  them  wn^  hardly 
ohseryatrme^.  ov  in«t>  hourfcv  as  wa#  acrim&y  ihmote  iii  which  ih«*  q u ic  fcsdyer  y as  rioima# 
acecnnpfUheid  by  *ouvo  of  the  tfccsi  1&b<# fooV  \ the  movement  iieittg  frequently  Very 

phllo^opboryv,  1 abrupt  and  through  several  degr*c~>.  ’Jhc  lo^er 


mwwc  atwupi 


:•  W • rfegisfcr  .«rtrr  i&otion  of 

tie  wind*  and  record  hi  direction 
throojpJiOttt  the  *vy. ‘ . ‘ db  Wti 

rare  the  ifcpbf ^4li$  tiered  gast, 

Figure  • f ?.^rts^ 

A is  a win&'V$My$fim  v*dfiek  m axis  IX  dc^ 
scend^  having  fe£  .*&‘k'>W<ftif  cud  a fttflei  or- cylin- 
der, C &Uoi4  SO  tiipg  and  2 or  & in 

diameter,  Ifipiifd  thfe  cy Under  a sheet  <jf yxpG'ri 
which  i*  IU  m*lV4  |l«?  mark*  of  ihedlveah.;- 
of  *he  wtody  is  foaUrtteifi  <1.0  one  side,  at  IX  is 
a chick,  to  the  weight,  F,  of  which  ft  pem^l,  F, 
is  attached;  and  forapd  ligfitiy  % a ajtnfeg 
against  the  sorfot:?  of  the  paper.  The  weight 
itoctrud^  from  tba  toy  k%  t)ie  hotturo  of  the  ps- 
per  in  the  course  of  twenty  foJtr  hotrrA  Should 
there  he  no  vrimJ  the  peat.il  would  rmil;e.  a in  ere 
vortical  mark  a?.  K descended.  alcag  tl^  t 
■bat  93ionhi-.fb^;;t^iiira.  change  Ike  vam?  would 
move,  iuid  vt it  h %of  ^yur^,  the  p^vr-^overed 
cylinder.  1%£ would  iheroferc  i*l  tm.t 
trace  the  diteefhM  \mA  ex^.rm  r„f  ??!»*  mc^emettJti 
It  would  ate  in  dime  the  threat  whfcfi  it  w* 
# vee  Ifivve  w register  ^ 


mined, 

given  By  this  the  paper  unruled 

from  the  cylinder  and  reduced  in  scale*.  The? 
•vertical  column  3pWz  \ho  hour  of  tlie  day,  ihi 
iiorSioaUl  l&fe.  thf  ptdnte  of  0*e  compos*,  North, 
Ea&ty  South*  West.  The  gtotip  of  line^.lrreg- 
nJan  fit  length  aiid  ^pjtai»ufl)  .irregular  m posi- 
tion j mark  the  dfioennn.  pi  the  wind.  Tiifeso 
urr  the  UoM  traced  by  the  puntul  on  the  paper 
\?hi}rft  wft*  fctcired’rtfitiid;  die  £>Utti3ter* :-  -;Wv. 
: •.:*>££  idi»i:;feeiwe^  the  hour*  tJC  fetid  *$  iferrs  'is 
h Iferg^  am**  pf  them  ranging 'm  mlkr  hand 
from  the  Mo  that  atarks.nbc  west,  THU  Uto*r& 


Fig.  t*  « wisi»-viavu 

person  who  tffli  study  tiio  regUfcr  wiil  readily 
pere'clv*  tlwt  it  L*  A fiton  run  one-hulf,  nor  in** 
deed  ot^ion tb  part,  fold.  We.  have  said  no- 
thing about  the  minor  numnueubif  ywt  every 
/>ne  rd  tfiAu>  /}*>&.  Its  >j»eciffc  and  assignable 
^ 

Wjtdk  how  d»*>  yon  *ii>tiun  one  of  flie«e  re^a- 
tcrtf  l bfi  reader  anij  inquiret.  Wo  ^mll  d«- 
traQHa  the  nppaiatus  more  minutely  a liiftJe  fuN 
t&rr.mt.  If  W enoogit  for  tho  present  to 
3^yf  ihat  noy  cne  who  feaa  been  in  » phutogtn* 
pher  ^^ilery  c*t\  easily  undor^t and  it,  tr  siq)- 
\w\nfi  lw3  camera  looking  day  mid  night  af.  a 
th^nnoxobmr,  ami  imptftssdng  tho  posltiou  of 
ih»  ijiiic^ilver  on  ct  iJfetimttvfc  surface.  THo 
camera  k Belief  for  thU  purpose  than  even  the 
photographer  himself  would  he.  It  never  tires, 
fi  never  reads  incatraetly,  it  never  taurii  u« 
winks r ■■  >s-  , ,.,.?I 


ifmy  he  made  to  g^ve  raglster*.  pfmtographjaaJiy. 
Thi  hownym\  in  certain  c-u^es  enn  ho 

■9rB.fi,  nnd  indeed  more  qhanply,.  /rhti>uiXid  % 
merely  tneehfrtnc.ft3  contrivances.  Here,  for  in- 
stance. is  ono  inventtKl  mid  constructed  hy  Vfxi 
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that  tl}:rirjg  th^t  cin?«  flm  wmd  war  vibration  j rjnmthe  \*a*zr i'sM&wl  tuuog  fletera 
in  som^A’btt  to  the*  nynliwi  and  j oath  *torm  byjmirixijz  it  int.ur  3 mcnrtinog  &!&&> 

somzifhat  m the  southward  of  west,  We  mat  j The  Smithsinilan .IjiAilltii/?  at  W^hingwu  t*c- 
t'.ount  kw  nuvoy  thh&*  arid  tit  wfmt.  moments  vessel*  much  narrower  duui  those 

motion*  were  nmda.  On  Iks  whole*  bmv-  | here  referred  top  i&  plnnnme.tor, 

<’t.?r.  we  must  regard  tfiis  a?*  .a  wcstdj  made  of  sheet  tin,  .%  ordy-- -about  two  inches  in 

Then  we  ; *kt  t hat  Dnderneatlij  for  a period  of  ammeter  and  about  a foot  deep, 
three  hour?*  the  tine  almost  vert  icaO  y,  What  $*‘  Uie  inforinaflom  that  one  of  the*#  in  - 

dtowtog  tbit  foir  tjbAt  space  of  time  the  sum  did  «nimtMUt*  ovn  ^urnis}i  f Merely  this : the depth 
not  And  that  there  was  a calm.  At  a uf  water  Vfticb/ia;*  filton  tiuri rig  each  rain.  But 

•quarter  kfcforfc  six  ■*  tif  tft*  mm><xr.  fend  Sdanfltie  aecixmcv  require*  something  ttibre. 

t hen  the  lull  confirmed;  until  after  aide,  04  .$  We.  to  know  the  &xact  time  of  the  K’gin- 
sudden  ihe  wind  veered  round  'l»\*he  east,  at.  mag  of  <sndi  rtfln-toli,  the  momc/tfc  at  which  it 
half  post,  nioe^  «iul  commenced  blowing  fri^hby  «»dedf  and  oat  only  the  total  quantity  water 
vibrating  right  and  left,  m in  the  preceding:  ot&e,  that  ftdV'but  likewise  the  rate  &t  which  i t oswne 
from  its  ventrtU  jbsixa.  So  the  register  shows*  down.,  Far  even  one  remembers  that  even  in 


But  the  tapster  a/is&yw^:  j^ouitiihlrig:  armre  than 
this,  We  *ee  nt  flt$  ptace*  whisk  tor  the  .saluv 
of  rtif«re4^  toe  baeu  nmrtel  by  the  letters  0* 
long  Usiifcs  whieh  lutve  ^nlyfr 
top  #nd  tettrjwarj  .&&&';$£  $$$*  y/.Krfeiy  euc 
he;*  noticed , w believer  gplc*  blow;  a fraijheiti ng. 
axkd  them  as  it  were*  asubordnwie  lull  ; Wfc  wo 
doub;  if  any  one  ha*  ever  ini  hereto  ad  before, 
if  Jtate  never  been  publAlied  before* 
that  tlie<&gus&?  follow  one  suoiher  periodically 
at  definite  totmk&  of  time,  tTbus  the  gjutrt 
morkud  & toll* tfnti  tfi^f  SHark&f  4 4ti  interval 
of  seventy  m teuton  eml  a ^rnitor  totf-rral  agalu 
eJiiffcsqig  m w os  -uti other  ;jjrq«y '.marked  cf  ami 
^rifj  mripllw  Tepatiti^ny  marked  A We 
have  iiltviul?  atteutruu  tb  rliii  inegular 

TnwrvuttieutB  pf  the- saw- 
like  tt<tuV  which  .U*  S would 

not  be  lo  show  that  the*U  r*toi1im3  of 

eleration  anti  depresdon  in  m&  »|(iickaijr0r  ire 
cc«flue.cte4  wiih  such  n:currciU  gu5V4  as  thewe  of 
which  we  <w  Imre  speaking,  ami  thu^  the  two 
tosottmertty  the  tlmmomotBr  and  anemomcr^ 
uic}]!  in  its.  way  jrtolds  m corresponding  |£(dki; 

UOIIi. 

l?cre  we  rn;ij  repeat  the  remark  wo  made  be- 
fsr#,  that  ail  this  is  a ten’  EaUg  sifory ; yet  it  is 
by  io  so  tong  as  it  might  bo1  if  we  chose 

To  $xom ine  with  cJosor  curia*it>  the  «c*|f*regisier 
the  lyind  torn  gi  ven  «&  Jfcirone,  bow  ever,  can 
^ i*  r>:*ui-d rfc  how  greatly  superior  is  ibis 
taexhoi  of  oh.s^tvafibn*  ami  wimt  reirmrknhk* 
'fiic H it  cAh  TI10  inilor  to  whom  ivv 

fcUu«to.i  w ^ 0 f ^ntr  lAp^r  WAnld  prob  - 

■fetij  itors  he  had  given  oa  nil  the  mT 

formktioh  fftiWbln  l*y  flint  tlm  wind  wa^ 

to  tW  rtAoyuTDg  fli^:  west;  and  tfet  i*  vuVrud 
nwitui  10  tha . * \ x : \ */*•. 

W<?  may  tnk«<  Anotitor  of  Mr*  X>tn)^r  s . self- 
in^rnnietit««  Let  if  the 
]%$!&».  ■ instriinuBfut#  of  , Wt^ 

iu  oi#  bav^  been  dignified  by'tn^ebrojlm 
tito  fltib  of  rjiAionv-ur^  ^♦hhiojc 
vtu;  b«<in.ore  simple  in  constroettou-,  They  <wn- 
cyiitxdrtoal  tin  ♦jn  meml  cau^  eight 
t&ft  TnVhecf.  in ^dwtniefer, '«it.:  f»  as  to  ratmixn  the 
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Fig.  B.— BBOI8TBB  or  TUB  BAIN. 


It  consists  of  a cylindrical  vessel,  A,  8 inches 
in  diameter,  set  so  os  to  receive  the  rain.  The 
under  part  of  this  cylinder  terminates  in  a fun- 
nel, B,  which  empties  into  a pipe,  C D.  Any 
water  which  falls  flows  at  once  down  the  pipe, 
and  is  delivered  into  a glass  vessel,  E.  This 
glass  is  sustained  by  a spiral  steel  spring,  F, 
which  acts  the  same  part  as  the  spring  of  an 
ordinary  weighing-machine.  When  the  vessel 
becomes  heavier  it  stretches  or  pulls  the  spring 
down.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  spring  is  attached  a pencil,  which  of 
course  moves  downward  as  the  spring  descends. 
The  point  of  this  pencil  rests  against  a sheet  of 
paper  pinned  to  the  board,  G G,  which  is  drawn 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  12  inches 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  means  of  the  weight, 
I,  of  the  clock,  K.  At  H is  a siphon  to  be  al- 
luded to  presently,  and  at  M a pail. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  apparatus  works. 
Suppose  that  there  has  been  no  rain  during  the 
day,  no  water  has  been  delivered  into  the  re- 
ceiving-vessel, E,  the  weight  of  which  has  there- 
fore remained  unchanged,  and  the  spring  has 
not  been  stretched.  The  pencil  has  remained 
stationary,  and  the  board  and  paper  moving 
past  it  have  received  from  its  point  the  trace 
of  a horizontal  line. 

To  understand  what  will  take  place  when  it 
does  rain  let  us  look  at  the  register  represent- 
ed in  Figure  5.  The  hour  from  which  the  reg- 
ister starts  is  nine  a.m.  From  nine  to  a quar- 
ter before  eleven,  as  indicated  by  the  letters  a 
b9  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  de- 
scription clear,  w*e  see  a straight  horizontal  line. 
During  that  time,  therefore,  no  rain  w*as  falling. 
But  we  observe  that  there  the  pencil  began  to 
mark  a track  inclining  downward.  That  shows 
that  something  was  pulling  on  the  spring ; the 
receiving- vessel  was  getting  heavier ; rain  was 
falling.  The  track  now  becomes  more  and 
more  perpendicular,  the  pull  upon  the  spring  was 
therefore  more  and  more  forcible — it  was  rain- 
ing harder.  The  letter  c marks  a point  at 
which  the  pencil  did  not  descend  quite  so  quick- 
ly ; this  continued,  as  we  should  judge  looking 
at  the  figure,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The 


rain-fall  during  this  interval  was  slackening. 
Then  we  perceive  that  the  pencil  once  again 
began  to  descend  more  vertically,  the  pull  upon 
the  spring  was  increasing,  the  shower  had  be- 
come more  violent.  This  continued,  as  we  see, 
until  about  a quarter  past  three,  after  which  the 
pencil  traces  a line,  until  ten  minutes  past  four, 
more  and  more  nearly  horizontal — the  shower 
was  diminishing,  and  at  the  last-named  time 
ended.  After  that  the  trace  becomes  horizon- 
tal ; the  rain  ceased  until  a quarter  before  six 
the  next  morning,  when  there  was  another 
shower  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe. 

Perhaps  it  should  have  been  mentioned, 
though  it  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  in  the  fig- 
ure, that  along  the  upper  horizontal  line  are 
marked  the  hours  of  the  day,  ranging  from  nine 
in  the  morning  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  vertical  lines  the  numbers  indicate  the 
stretch  of  the  spring,  and  therefore  the  depth 
of  rain  that  has  fallen.  It  is  given  in  fractions 
of  an  inch.  For  example,  we  perceive  that  in 
the  first  shower  the  total  amount  of  water  that 
fell  was  a little  more  than  fifty-hundredths  or 
half  an  inch. 

To  one  portion  of  this  beautiful  contrivance 
we  may  direct  special  attention.  It  is  the  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  registering  very  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  For  any  thing  that  we  have  thus 
far  said  it  might  appear  that  when  the  receiv- 
ing-vessel, E (Fig.  4),  is  full,  the  water  must  nec- 
essarily overflow  and  all  further  record  be  lost. 
But  at  H there  is  a siphon  arranged  in  the  ves- 
sel, one  branch  of  which,  L,  passes  through  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  descends  a little  distance  be- 
low. Now,  when  the  water  in  the  receiving- ves- 
sel has  reached  the  bend  of  the  siphon  that  tube 
suddenly  fills,  and  discharges  the  whole  quantity 
collected  up  to  that  time,  in  the  course  of  a few 
seconds,  into  the  pail  beneath.  This  action  is 
the  same  as  that  with  which  the  reader  may  per- 
haps be  familiar  in  the  ingenious  little  contri- 
vance described  in  many  books  of  natural  phi- 
losophy under  the  title  of  the  Cup  of  Tantalus. 
In  Mr.  Draper’s  apparatus  the  siphon  empties 
the  receiving-vessel  when  half  an  inch  depth  of 
rain  has  fallen.  The  steel  spring,  relieved  from 
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its  'weight,  at  contracts,  dmws  the  pencil  A is  a gps-Ifyg ji;:  behind  which,  at.  a stt'itahla 
perp»3iuik*nIajriT  upward,  and  Uav<»  of  tours**  s distance,  ft  placed  % min\>rt  B ; C is  tin* 

Vnr&rai  tf^re,  **  represented  ?.u  the  dotted  line  therm  amour*  tet  in  such  a pOMtion  dux  itt  tabo 
ot  J%dre  '<Pt  on  the  pape*.  The  pencil  U *<«*  is  highly  iihmri  anted  by  the  iftreci  mr*  afx&e. 
in  mdtfl1?**  K»  reuew  it?  inductions.  jj&*  fin  me  and  th*  lt^/S  reflected  f>tmt  the  mir- 

By  ,%ito  tbef r»i%  In  fmnx  of  rhc  tuba  is  a of ’black 

r^mi  c?f  tuny  itwflritmc  skewer,.  or  mr  lcm&-.  pacer,  haring;  a nlit  m rt  of  *oi\b  a width  it* 
All  the  phases  all  rbe  little  cOTrenpanis  *<v  that*  stff  fbe  i>dumv  &t  qh}tJv$iU 
stf*  gfteu.  Bui  we  hare  % no  rs?rf  A proper  distama  beycnd,  *V  1%,  ft  an 
means  slimmed  ttm  of  infctnnauocc  wkb- ;.  ordiaert  camera,  liia  those  used  by  phno>£r> 
in  tKTf  reach.  We  couy  pfct  ih^  m'm-rcniUcr  phcr?^  with  the  exception  that  tfou  Abield  or 
alongside  the  «*tid  gratify  our  o&££,  t£$  js$  Its  hadt-can  ?ie  drawn  aside  by  ibe 

curiorif?  bf  ^fri>trr%£  what  connections  thezr*  weight  c*f  the  flock,  F?  at  (be  rate  of  an 
Are  between  the*  iw«>,  Ftefcap*  we  may  find  inch  tm hour.  ! Thft  shield  contains  a fcm-.ii ivy 
that  ats*  fmiiewlwr  moment  «h*n>>w*$  a bidden  siirfAne,  and  jmfc  ns  izr  s photographer's  &*i" 
wiiidr^neft,  m4  *£  that  tndroccfc  an  lncra*ie  hi  fety  the  .image  of  a person  or  other  object  falls 
ibe  Tointne  of  the  i&nwwy  w jf^thaps  ifo(*  'Ivan-  m the  ^aeitifrw  premium  and  impress  it, 
tier  uf  rain  might  hare  dinvinVidiod*  Id  like  so  in  chfer  me  ns  U thm  atnl 

manner  vra  might  place  «a*  ma-ragfrte*  along-  full*  In  the . J^trres  iU  image  *.m 

side  the  t h e ^ regba r*  and  not<?  that  the  wrwhiv?  trnyerstng:^ 

in  the  kmr  thete  was  ilMricg  m many  tniutucr  remit  it  «tikV  ^ |te?0graph  as  fh*u  we  lune 
a fall  in  the  ^^efc^ther,  T4re  ^.r^f^hdence  nlretuty  gtnm  In  Figure  ! — a mfiteur  of  each 
of  thi*  j’nil  with  the  do  ration  of  abower  ir^  and  all  the  cfc.rtcm*  movement#  diar  tko  th«r- 
dit"50p^  in  ns  the  fact  that  ih*  raitwlfrops  In  mouie^r  hat  made  daring  tbo  d*r. 
th^ir  dyssrjttnt  ftvisn  the  upper  unions  ctmled  The  fbremdng  drampthm  applies  to  Uu?  self*- 
the  *?.rrartsa  tot  nit  ueac r the  registering:  jilAoto^rapliic  thermotmrtdr^  eric* 

W#  hate  trprdrm  t>f  Ow  thennooset/y,  "bni  ployed  in  ^arat  of  jth^  ol^ertac 

hat»  n<d  jet  fwBjr:  d«jrctihn^';  tkn  rwtftttgr  '.hi  • Id  » 

which  ibf  indications  am  jrwgpM^ifnih  The  ar-  Specmi  *aon?.trattlon  #re  djted,  id  V/htph  (foe 
tattgwmem  tkf  the  «|»pat*3Ltus  ‘^>t.hnwu  in  Pig-  qu\cWdr*t*xp&z*  »«rfee  it)  (bo  tobe; 

nra  C.  In  tbi?  in*taito.e  'Ih«  • rneewd  • 1$  w»tt'  ok*  iti  sditie  mstnrice&  It  .U  nh't.l^  tbAn  n.  <jubrter 

tamed  far  the  nvjwrcmera  of  jx  pew?il,  but  phottw  of  art  imdi  acrcw..  Any  cam  wfop  wtU  f5S»w  n lrt«- 

gtapblcAlly.  rHiis  principle  hn^  lopjf  be»rctiu  nsc  Ik  Attention  to  the  laatfer  ^ec  thdx  in  the 
In  nwrtty:  •Kon^^w  •oWnwtoty»jf : tirnwmg  them  . photograph  yielded  try  such  utr  instrument  all 
nvny  iho*a  ef  Kew* nnd C» mn wWh-  the  Diinuierdmngef-  must  be  commingled,  con- 
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fused,  and  in  fact  obliterated.  On  this  con- 
struction Mr.  Draper  has  made  a very  import- 
ant improvement,  which  enables  him  to  employ 
a thermometer  having  a narrow  surface  of 
mercury  in  its  tube.  He  thus  secures  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  minor  movements  of  the 
instrument,  as  shown  in  the  saw-like  projec- 
tions which  have  been  adverted  to. 

In  the  photograph,  Figure  1,  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  represented  on  the  horizontal  line, 
the  thermometric  degrees  on  the  vertical.  The 
point  at  which  the  quicksilver  stood  at  any  mo- 
ment may  therefore  be  readily  recognized,  and 
by  comparing  such  a register  with  those  of  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  the  connection  of  the  dif- 
ferent atmospheric  conditions  may  without  dif- 
ficulty be  made  out. 

The  description  just  given  for  the  thermom- 
eter will  answer  for  another  apparatus  known 
to  meteorologists  under  the  title  of  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  covered  with 
a piece  of  thin  muslin,  kept  continually  wet  by 
a little  apparatus  supplying  it  with  water.  Its 
use  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  air.  It  is  made  self-register- 
ing by  being  connected  with  a camera,  and  giv- 
ing a daily  photograph  on  a sensitive  surface. 

In  like  manner  the  barometer  is  made  to  fur- 
nish a record  of  its  movements.  The  general 
plan  just  described  in  the  case  of  the  thermom- 
eter is  resorted  to  in  this  instance — that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a gas-light,  reflector,  camera, 
sliding  shield  drawn  forward  at  a measured 
rate  by  a clock,  and  where  in  the  other  in- 
stance the  thermometer  was  placed,  in  this  is 
placed  the  barometer;  so  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  its  quicksilver  moves  with  variations  in 
the  pressure  of  the  air  before  the  field  of  view 
of  the  camera  which  is  watching  it,  and  night 
and  day  unceasingly  keeping  a record. 

We  have  described  the  last  three  instruments 
— the  photographic  dry-bulb  thermometer,  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  and  the  barometer — for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  as  though  they  were  sep- 
arate pieces  of  apparatus.  For  economy  both 
of  material  and  time  they  are,  in  the  Park  Ob- 
servatory, all  illuminated  by  one  gas-light,  and 
their  movements  recorded  by  one  camera. 

When  these  improvements  in  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department  of  the  Central  Park  were 
partially  completed  it  was  found — such  was  the 
accuracy  of  the  resulting  indications — that  the 
apartments  hitherto  used  could  no  longer  be 
advantageously  employed.  They  furnished  no 
position  in  which  a thermometer  could  be  screen- 
ed. from  the  influence  of  radiation  and  other 
disturbing  causes,  or  the  quicksilver  iu  the 
barometer  be  preserved  from  slight  tremulous 
movements  of  the  building.  The  Commission- 
ers, therefore,  directed  that  the  northwest  tur- 
ret should  be  prepared  especially  for  these  pur- 
poses ; a portion  of  the  upper  wall  was  removed ; 
a projecting  apartment  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  a bay-window  was  constructed.  It  was 
closed  in  with  Venetian  blinds  so  as  to  admit 


the  air  freely,  but  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the 
sun.  In  this  the  thermometers  and  barometer, 
together  with  other  standard  instruments  for  oc- 
casional comparison  and  reference,  are  placed, 
and  in  this  the  photograph  impressions  are  re- 
ceived. 

Impressions  so  received  are  developed,  as  the 
term  is,  and,  indeed,  all  the  incidental  photo- 
graphic manipulation  is  carried  on,  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  especially  constructed  for  the 
double  purpose  of  serving  as  a chemical  labo- 
ratory and  a dark  chamber.  Herein  is  con- 
tained all  the  customary  apparatus  with  which 
photographers  are  familiar. 

To  the  instruments  thus  described  otbers  are 
in  process  of  being  added ; a self-register  for 
measuring  the  force  or  strength  of  the  wind; 
another  for  measuring  its  velocity,  or  the  num- 
ber of  miles  it  travels  in  a day;  another  for 
registering  the  moments  of  sunshine  and  cloudy 
weather,  etc. 

An  instrument  which  can  accomplish  the  reg- 
istration of  sunshine  and  cloud  would  furnish 
information  of  the  utmoBt  value  to  agriculture 
and  some  of  the  most  important  industrial  pur- 
suits of  our  country.  We  may  illustrate  what 
is  here  meant  by  taking  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  farm  crops — the  hay  crop— as  our 
example,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  the  remarks 
apply  to  all  other  agricultural  products.  On* a 
fertile  soil  the  weight  of  grass  that  may  be  pro- 
duced depends  on  two  conditions — the  supply 
of  a sufficiency  of  rain,  and  the  furnishing  a 
sufficiency  of  sunlight  in  the  eleven  weeks  be- 
tween the  middle  of  April  and  the  last  of  June. 
The  rain  brings  into  the  growing  plants  the  in- 
organic materials  they  require  from  the  soil, 
and  of  course  furnishes  their  requisite  supply 
of  water ; the  sunlight  forms  in  them  their 
various  organic  and  nutritive  material.  Now 
last  year  (18C8),  during  the  period  referred  to, 
there  was  a copious  supply  of  water,  but,  owing 
to  prolonged  cloudy  weather,  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  light — the  grass  was  all  the  time  growing, 
as  it  were,  in  the  shade.  When  hay-making 
came  observing  farmers  remarked  how  much 
longer  than  they  expected  it  took  to  cure  the 
grass,  that  is  to  get  rid . of  its  water,  and  how 
great  a falling  off  there  was  in  the  resulting 
weight  of  hay.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  diminn 
ished  quantity  of  nitrogenized  material  it  con- 
tained caused  it  to  be  less  nutritive ; a greater 
weight  of  it  was  required  to  fatten  cattle,  or 
even  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  The  ef- 
fect was  felt  by  those  interested  in  raising  ani- 
mals for  sale,  and  eventually  in  the  qualify  and 
cost  of  butcher’s  meat. 

In  the  Central  Park  Observatory  it  is  not  con- 
templated at  present  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  observations  on  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
that  being  already  very  perfectly  executed  at 
the  observatory  of  Toronto,  and  New  York  is 
too  near  that  city.  It  was  such  considerations 
that  cansed  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  to  send  his  magnetic  instruments 
from  Washington  down  to  Key  West,  as  it  was 
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found  that  in  the  former  place  they  merely  du- 
plicated the  Toronto  results. 

Such _ is  a brief  statement  of  the  great  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the  system 
of  meteorological  observations  in  the  New  York 
Central  Park,  the  Commissioners  of  which  have 
thus  provided  for  the  city  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  meteorological  observatory  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  instru- 
ments are  self-registering  they  require  no  su- 
pervision. On  the  contrary,  the  daily  work  of 
such  an  observatory  is  very  heavy.  It  allows 
of  no  intermission,  not  even  on  the  Sunday. 
Each  morning  all  the  sensitive  preparations 
needful  for  the  various  photographic  operations 
must  be  provided ; registers  for  the  pencil  ma- 
chines must  be  arranged ; at  9 a.m.  the  regis- 
ters for  the  past  twenty-four  hours  must  be  re- 
moved, and  with  all  expedition  new  ones  put  in 
their  stead.  The  photographs  have  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  if  it  be  desirable  to  print  any  of 
them,  that  operation  has  to  be  attended  to.  All 
the  different  registers  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hours  have  to  be  carefully  measured,  their  re- 
sults interpreted,  permanently  recorded  on  the 
books,  and  at  least  once  each  week  a report  has 
to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  New  York  daily  newspapers. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  object 
of  meteorological  observations  is  to  enable  us 
to  record  the  past  and  predict  the  future  state 
of  the  weather,  and  that  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  this  has  heretofore  been  accomplished 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  unreliable  and  un- 
satisfactory mode  in  which  such  observations 
have  been  made.  When  self-recording  ma- 
chinery, such  as  New  York  has  now  in  her  Cen- 
tral Park,  shall  have  been  established  in  all  our 
large  cities,  the  problem  of  predicting  the  weath- 
er will  undoubtedly  be  solved.  One  most  im- 
portant agency  is,  however,  essential  to  this  re- 
sult— it  is  telegraphic  communication  between 
such  various  observatories.  A little  considera- 
tion will  show  how  this,  which  is  at  present  a 
vague  conception  floating  in  the  popular  mind, 
can  be  carried  into  effect.  Already  telegraph- 
ic companies,  desirous  of  aiding  the  progress 
of  science,  send  over  their  lines  without  com- 
pensation brief  dispatches  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  aspect  of  the  sky.  They  report, 
for  instance,  that  at  St.  Louis  it  is  cloudy — at 
Charleston  the  wind  is  from  the  north.  They 
also  give  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  But 
this  information  is  really  of  little  use.  What 
is  wanted  is  a statement  of  changes  in  the  weath- 
er, with  the  time  of  their  beginning  and  end. 
Thns  if  it  were  stated  that  a rain-storm  began 
at  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina,  at  2 a.m.  ; that 
a rain-storm  began  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  at 
11  a.m.  ; that  the  same  occurrence  happened 
at  Washington  at  5 f.m.,  at  Philadelphia  at  10 
f.m.,  the  inference  wonld  be  that  this  was  in 
feet  the  same  rain-storm  advancing  northeast- 
wardly, and  that  it  would  reach  New  York  at 
about  three  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 


In  like  manner  if  the  time  of  ending  were  giv- 
en at  such  successive  stations,  its  time  of  end- 
ing at  others  not  given  might  be  foretold.  If 
to  this  information  were  added  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  had  fallen  in  succession  at  each  place, 
the  condition  of  the  storm,  as  to  whether  it  was 
on  the  increase  or  decrease,  could  be  indicated, 
and  perhaps  the  point  at  which  it  would  die 
out.  Now  what  is  here  said  by  way  of  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  rain,  applies  also  to  wind- 
storms, tornadoes,  periods  of  great  heat,  periods 
of  great  cold,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  all  this  implies  not 
only  the  establishment  of  such  observatories  as 
that  in  the  Central  Park  in  our  other  large  cit- 
ies, but,  what  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
skillful  and  trained  observers.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  thus  far  made  have  proved 
abortive  mainly  for  this  latter  reason ; for  the 
services  of  such  men  can  not  be  had  except  at 
very  high  rates  of  compensation.  Great  estab- 
lishments, such  as  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Paris,  have  attempted  to  carry  this  system  into 
operation ; they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  publish 
charts  of  the  weather  and  probable  predictions 
for  the  following  day.  But  this  requires  not 
only  the  corps  of  trained  observers  to  which  w*e 
have  alluded,  but  likewise  a large  staff  of  sub- 
ordinates at  the  central  office,  where  all  the  tel- 
egraphic dispatches  arriving  may  be  promptly 
examined,  discussed,  and  determined.  It  im- 
plies, in  truth,  almost  the  same  amount  of  labor 
as  the  preparation  of  a daily  newspaper. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  think  we  may  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  when  the  importance  of 
this  foreknowledge  comes  to  be  publicly  recog- 
nized, some  systematic  method  will  be  adopted 
among  our  American  cities  for  carrying  into 
successful  operation  such  ti  plan.  In  expecta- 
tion of  this  there  has  been  already  introduced 
into  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  Park 
a telegraphic  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  gather 
such  observations  as  may  offer  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

To  the  hope  wc  have  thus  expressed  we  will 
add  another.  So  simple  in  construction  are 
the  instruments  we  have  described,  so  compar- 
atively small  their  cost,  so  pleasant  the  duty  of 
observing  them,  that  few  things  could  offer  to 
persons  of  leisure  and  cultivated  mind  a more 
attractive  occupation  than  the  management  of 
small  observatories  of  this  kind.  By  common 
consent,  among  all  civilized  people,  the  state 
of  the  weather  is  one  of  the  primary  topics 
of  conversation.  A person  meeting  his  friend 
gives  to  this  the  preference,  because  he  know'S 
that  though  on  many  other  points  they  may  en- 
tertain differences  of  opinion,  on  this  they  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  agree.  A dispute  between 
them  will  hardly  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  rain- 
ing, whether  it  is  hot,  or  whether  it  is  cold. 
How  much  would  the  sphere  of  this  style  of  con- 
versation be  enlarged,  and  how  much  would 
the  pleasure  of  it  be  increased,  if  they  could 
mutually  congratulate  each  other  that  to-mor- 
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row  morning  the  weather  would  be  good  for 
skating,  or  that  the  present  rain  would  cease  at 
two  o'clock,  and  that  their  families  might  join 
at  three  for  a pleasant  excursion  to  the  Central 
Park,  but  that  they  must  be  back  at  six,  as  the 
thunder-storm  at  present  occurring  at  Buffalo 
would  arrive  in  New  York  at  that  hour. 


v THE  NEW  HOME. 

IT  is  not  much  of  a story  that  I have  to  tell, 
and  yet  in  its  seemingly  unimportant  events 
lies  all  that  made  or  marred  their  lives  of  whom 
I write. 

Years  and  years  ago  when  1,  a little  girl, 
lived  in  “the  house  where  I was  bdTn,”  a quiet 
old  homestead  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and 
neighbored  by  acres  of  almost  primeval  forest, 
for  what  is  now  a central  State  was  then  the 
“ far  West,”  I had  an  uncle,  David  Barton. 
What  a clear,  vivid,  lifelike  picture  that  name 
recalls  to  me ; and  yet  I know  I can  not  re- 
produce it  for  your  benefit,  reader,  for  you  nev- 
er saw  him,  never  knew  him,  and,  above  all,  he 
was  not  your  uncle!  To  me,  as  a child,  he 
seemed  the  wisest,  handsomest,  and  greatest 
of  men ; and  yet  he  was  only  the  son  of  a farm- 
er, who  w'as  the  son  of  a farmer ; and  so  on,  I 
doubt  not,  might  his  ancestors  have  been  re- 
corded back  to  the  time  when  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

Very  wise  he  could  not  have  been,  for  he  and 
his  only  brother  performed  the  farm  labor  of  a 
hundred  acres ; and  yet  he  did  find  time  each 
week  to  read  both  a political  and  literary  news- 
paper, and  managed  his  affairs  so  well  that  he 
never  lacked  the  means  of  obtaining  now  and 
then  a new  book — a luxury  rare  in  the  homes 
of  most  of  our  neighbors  of  much  larger  means. 

Handsome,  I am  sure  even  now  that  he  was. 
Like  David  of  old,  44  he  was  ruddy  and  of  a fair 
countenance.  ” Of  fine  manly  proportions,  near- 
ly six  feet  in  height,  w ith  thick,  curling,  auburn 
hair  and  beard ; he  had  a clear,  honest,  fearless 
blue  eye,  tiiat  was  always  quick  to  flash  and 
kindle  with  delight,  or  grow  moist  and  tender 
with  deep  feeling. 

Great  I know  he  was  not,  save  in  the  sense 
of  having  great,  undeveloped,  or  only  half-de- 
veloped, powers,  which  he  himself  never  knew, 
and  of  w'hicli  lie  had  scarcely  dreamed.  He 
was  not  even  so  great  physically  as  my  childish 
fancy  made  him,  when  no  feat  of  giant  in  nurs- 
ery story  seemed  to  me  so  astounding  as  the  one 
performed  before  my  very  eyes  when,  standing 
upon  the  floor  of  our  low-ceiled  sitting-room,  he 
touched  the  old  beams  overhead  with  his  hand. 
Ah  I he  can  never  be  to  me  like  other  men  now ; 
nor  w'ould  I destroy  the  illusion  if  I could,  and 
make  him  as  the  men  that  cross  my  daily  path. 

Side  by  side  the  clear  strong  picture  of  this 
man,  kept  so  distinctly  in  my  remembrance, 
rises  one  who  is  ever  near  him,  fainter  and  less 
defined,  a sort  of  shadow  coming  and  going  with 
the  clearer  vision. 

Gay,  happy,  careless  Annie  Somers — Cousin 


Annie  we  called  her,  though  she  was  only  some 
very  far  away  relation  of  ours,  and  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  related  to  Uncle  David — used 
to  come  to  our  old  house  in  the  days  of  which 
I write,  and  make  the  weeks  for  us  children 
one  long  holiday. 

Cousin  Annie  lived  in  town ; and  that  to  us, 
who  had  been  born  and  lived  on  a farm,  seemed 
in  itself  a sort  of  patent  of  nobility.  Not  that 
she  lived  in  any  great  style,  for  her  father  was 
a partner  in  a small  dry-goods  business,  and  his 
family  lived  in  the  noisy  and  unfashionable  lo- 
cality above  the  44  store.”  But  Annie  had  been 
to  the  Museum,  and  could  astonish  us  with  its 
dead  and  4 4 living  wonders. ” She  had  even  once 
visited  a theatre ; had  read  scores  of  novels,  and 
been  44  educated”  at  a select  school.  Strictly 
speaking,  she  was  not  beautiful ; but  she  was 
what  is  much  more  attractive  and  more  difficult 
to  describe,  simply  charming.  She  was  small 
and  graceful,  with  6aucy  black  eyes  and  abund- 
ant hair  of  the  same  color.  Always  happy, 
always  hopeful,  mirth  seemed  ever  bubbling  up 
from  her  heart  and  running  over  her  lips,  and 
there  was  a contagion  in  her  laughter  that  in- 
fected the  soberest  listener,  try  as  he  might  to 
resist  the  spell.  And  then  her  voice ! I have 
never  heard  singing  since  that  could  bear  my 
soul  up  to  the  height  where  it  used  to  float  upon 
the  wild  waves  of  her  untutored  melody. 

She  used  to  be  with  us  a great  deal  in  the 
summer-time,  often  for  weeks  together ; and  in 
the  pleasant  evenings,  when  the  work  was  done, 
we  all,  old  and  young,  gathered  about  her  on 
the  porch,  to  hear  her  notes  that  rang  w'ild  and 
sweet  as  the  bird  songs  that  the  coming  of  the 
stars  had  hushed  to  silence.  When  Uncle  Da- 
vid was  there  he  usually  sat  apart,  often  with 
his  face  turned  from  her,  as  if  busy  with  his 
ow  n thoughts ; and  yet,  though  he  seldom  ask- 
ed her  to  sing  or  praised  her  voice,  the  melody 
sank  far  deeper  into  his  heart  than  ours.  And 
Annie ! did  she  know  the  dangerous  power 
she  was  exercising  over  him  ? And  did  those 
clear,  truthful  eyes  tell  their  story  to  her  in 
vain?  I think  almost  sooner  than  he  did  she 
know  his  heart,  and  half  responded  to  its  un- 
spoken wishes.  But  her  besetting  weakness 
was  a desire  to  marry  a gentleman,  or  what 
she  supposed  to  be  a gentleman,  which,  I fear, 
in  her  estimation,  was  nothing  higher  than  one 
who  was  well  dressed,  and  who  did  not  labor 
with  his  own  hands;  and  above  all,  she  must 
have  one  who  had  a romantic  name,  such  as 
was  given  to  the  favorite  heroes  in  her  novels. 
But  Annie  laughed,  and  danced,  and  sang  away 
the  years  until  she  was  almost  twenty-five,  and 
her  hero  came  not.  Beaux  who  failed  to  reach 
her  standard  had  been  discarded  one  by  one, 
until  her  solitary  remaining  admirer  w*as  a some- 
what stylish-looking,  indolent,  pale-faced  sales- 
man in  her  father’s  employment,  who  boasted 
of  his  family,  and  thought  it  a degradation  to 
serve  behind  the  counter,  because  it  was  a near- 
er approach  to  labor  than  any  one  of  his  name 
had  ever  been  guilty  of  before.  Annie  did  not 
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take  to  him  kindly  at  first ; indeed,  she  gave  a 
downright  refusal  to  his  first  offer;  but  what 
will  not  time  and  perseverance  do  even  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  heart  ? Clifford  Worthington — such 
was  the  young  man’s  name,  and  whatever  oth- 
ers might  say,  Annie  thought  there  was  a great 
deal  in  a name — persevered,  and  when  he  had 
offered  his  hand  for  the  third  time  she  gracious- 
Ij  promised  to  give  him  a definite  answer  in  a 
month ; and  left  him  for  that  time  a prey  to  all 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  while  she  came  to  pay 
ns  a visit,  or  rather,  I suspect,  to  see  for  the 
last  time  whether  a man  in  his  simple,  honest 
manhood  was  not,  after  all,  a safer  reliance 
than  a self-styled  gentleman  with  pretentious 
uncertainties. 

It  was  later  in  the  season  that  year  when  she 
came  than  her  usuaI  time  for  visiting  us,  and 
she  seemed  more  thoughtful  and  serious  than 
we  had  ever  seen  her  before.  She  did  not  keep 
us  amused  so  constantly  with  her  fun,  nor  dance 
about  the  old  sitting-room  so  lightly,  and  her 
songs  were  almost  always  sad  or  tender.  Dur- 
ing her  visit  Uncle  David  came  even  more  often 
than  usual,  although  it  was  the  farmer’s  busiest 
season.  His  own  crops  were  to  be  gathered, 
and  yet  in  the  afternoons  he  often  found  a spare 
hour  or  two  in  which  to  help  us  in  the  orchard 
or  corn-field ; and  then,  of  course,  we  kept  him 
till  after  supper,  and  the  day  ended  in 'the  old 
fashion.  Resting  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  on 
the  old  porch  there  was  romping  and  playing 
in  a subdued  sort  of  way  by  the  children,  a lit- 
tle quiet  talk  by  their  elders,  and  then  last,  be- 
fore parting  for  the  night,  came  the  old  songs, 
to  us  ever  new. 

One  day,  when  about  three  weeks  of  Annie’s 
visit  were  past,  I was  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
and  the  younger  children  by  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, who  were  called  from  home  for  a few  days 
by  some  business  the  nature  of  which  I do  not 
remember ; but  it  must  have  been  something 
important,  for  I do  not  recollect  that  before  that 
my  mother  had  ever  been  from  home  overnight. 
I was  young,  scarcely  fourteen,  and  felt  the 
weight  of  my  responsibility;  and,  besides,  as 
the  first  evening  closed  in,  I was  a little  lone- 
some, for  Annie  was  unusually  quiet,  when  to 
my  great  joy  I saw  Uncle  David’s  “gallant 
gray”  coming  over  the  next  hill. 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad  ! aren’t  you,  Cousin  An- 
nie?” I cried,  delighted. 

“ Yes,  and  no,”  she  answered,  hesitatingly ; 
and  then  added,  rather  to  herself  than  to  me — 
“ It  must  come  some  time,  I suppose,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  now.” 

Young  as  I was  I more  than  half  compre- 
hended her  meaning,  and  something  I saw  in 
my  uncle’s  face  when  he  took  her  hand  told  me 
the  rest — the  secret  that  had  not  yet  passed  his 
lips.  How  I knew  it  I can  not  tell,  for  I was 
young  then,  and  had  never  been  instructed  of 
any  one ; and  yet  I did  know  that  night,  just 
as  well  as  I should  know  in  like  circumstances 
now,  that  the  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  retreat 
— gracefully  if  I could,  but  if  not  as  best  I 


might.  I can  not  say  the  manner  of  it  was 
very  brilliant  or  original.  Professing  to  be 
sleepy,  which,  though  a thing  quite  unusual 
with  me,  seemed  to  excite  no  surprise,  I at 
length  declared  I could  keep  my  eyes  open  no 
longer,  and  bade  them  good-night,  highly  de- 
lighted with  my  own  cunning  and  sagacity. 

Safe  in  bed  I gave  way  to  my  fancy — and 
what  pictures  she  painted ! Uncle  David  was 
in  love  with  Cousin  Annie:  of  that  I was  sure; 
and  of  course  she  would  love  him ; she  couldn’t 
help  it.  And  what  else  but  thinking  of  him 
had  made  her  so  serious  of  late  ? And  to-night 
it  would  all  be  settled ; and  then  they  would  be 
married  next  spring,  perhaps ; and  then  Annie 
would  come  and  live  in  the  little  cottage  with 
Uncle  David  and  Fred ; that  was  the  name  of 
Uncle  David’s  younger  brother — my  uncle  too, 
but  so  much  younger  we  never  thought  to  call 
him  so.  And  we  would  go  there  as  often  as 
we  chose  then,  and  not  be  afraid  of  Sally  Smith, 
their  prim  and  forbidding  housekeeper,  for  she 
would  reign  supreme  no  longer.  And  Annie 
would  plant  vines  about  the  porch,  and  make 
the  quiet  place  merry  with  her  laughter  and  her 
songs.  And  then  I fell  to  thinking  whether  I 
should  still  call  her  cousin,  and  how  funny  it 
would  seem  to  say  aunt  to  her ; and  was  quite 
sure  I never  could  nor  would  say  that.  And 
so  I passed  on,  led  by  the  vision  into  the  land 
where  for  the  time  our  dreams  become  realities. 

I was  sitting  on  the  old  porch  at  Uncle  Da- 
vid’s, and  yet  so  changed  was  the  place  that  I 
hardly  knew  it  for  the  some.  The  stiff  hard 
Windsor  chairs  of  Aunt  Sally’s  time  were  re- 
placed by  something  more  modern  and  comfort- 
able ; the  long,  plain,  yellow  settee  wrns  covered 
with  a pretty  chintz  cushion ; the  windows  were 
curtained  with  pure  white  muslin,  the  table 
strewed  with  books  and  music,  and  the  work- 
stand  with  bits  of  variously-shaped  fabrics,  rap- 
idly taking  the  form  of  garments  under  the 
busy  fingers  of  the  happy  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. All  about  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  that 
used  to  be  open  to  the  sun,  clung  the  wild  rose 
and  jasmine;  and  humming-birds,  delicate  as 
the  flowers  themselves,  were  shimmering  in  the 
sun  among  the  leaves,  and  taking  their  feast  of 
sweets.  And  there,  without,  was  the  tea-ta- 
ble, covered  with  its  snowy  linen,  and  heaped 
with  dainties — luscious  fruit,  white  bread,  and 
golden  butter,  and  even  with  milk  and  honey. 
And  there  was  Annie,  brighter  and  happier 
now  than  ever,  dancing  in  and  out,  and  singing 
as  of  old ; fluttering  lightly  over  her  feast  as 
the  humming-bird  in  the  flowers  fluttered  over 
hers. 

Presently  a clear  ringing  whistle  6onnded 
across  the  neighboring  field  ; and  with  his  gray 
fallowing  his  steps,  and  his  broad  straw  hat 
carried  in  his  hand,  and  the  pleasant  evening 
wind  playing  with  his  curls,  came  the  master 
of  all  this  comfort  and  beanty.  Then  Annie’s 
song  took  a deeper  tone  of  tenderness,  and  a 
softer  light  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  went  out 
of  the  house,  and  slowly  down  the  path  to  meet 
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her  husband.  He  was  just  near  enough  now  to 
take  her  hand,  when  all  at  once  her  old  mock- 
ing spirit  returned  to  her,  and  turning  quickly 
she  tripped  back  along  the  path  that  led  to  the 
house,  casting  defiant  glances  toward  her  pur- 
suer. He  came  up  with  her  just  as  they  were 
hidden  from  me  by  the  jasmine  vines ; but  I 
heard  Annie’s  gay,  defiant  tone,  and  then  a 
voice  deeper  but  not  less  joyous  make  answer : 

“ Oh,  I understand  your  challenge,  and  know 
what  is  expected  of  me ; you  knew  well  I could 
run  faster  or  you  would  not  have  dared  me  to 
follow ; so  here  is  your  reward ! ” 

There  was  the  sound  of  a slight  resistance, 
and  a merry  laugh  smothered  down,  I could 
only  guess  how ; but  the  noise  broke  the  spell 
of  my  vision,  and  starting  up  broad  awake  I 
saw  Annie  beside  my  bed,  who  said,  in  answer 
to  my  look  of  surprise  and  wonderment : 

“I  am  sorry  I waked  you:  I did  not  mean 
to ; but  I could  not  help  laughing  to  think  what 
a fool  your  uncle  David  made  of  himself  to- 
night. Why,  he  just  as  good  as  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  Of  course  he  does  very  well  to 
talk  to  while  I am  here  and  there  is  no  one  else 
about,  but  as  to  marrying  him — what  could  I 
do  in  that  lonesome  old  farm-house  of  his,  with 
Sally  Smith  and  pigs  and  chickens  for  com- 
pany while  he  was  off  in  the  fields  ? He’s  good 
enough  for  me  or  any  body  else ! Oh,  I know 
that  very  well.  He’s  too  good  for  me ! He 
sometimes  makes  me  feel  as  if  all  my  life  was 
mean  and  unworthy,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  I am  sure  I could  not  be  happy  with 
him.  I want  some  one  whom  I can  tease  or 
worry  into  doing  whatever  I like,  and  I know  I 
could  not  manage  David  Barton  in  that  way.” 

I made  no  reply,  and  do  not  think  she  ex- 
pected one ; in  a moment,  yet  in  a more  sub- 
dued and  serious  tone,  she  continued : 

u And  yet  it’s  too  bad,  for  I like  him  better 
than— than  some  beaux  I have  had.  And  if 
he  had  not  told  me  so  solemnly  that  life  shared 
with  him  would  be  no  dream  of  romance,  only 
patient  work  and  effort,  only  what  willing 
hands  and  loving  hearts  could  make  it,  I might 
have  decided  differently — who  knows? — might 
have  consented  to  be  plain  Mrs.  David  Barton  ? 
What  a name ! 

“But  what  nonsense  I am  talking!  Of 
course,  child,  you  can’t  understand  such  things,” 
she  said ; and  then,  after  a pause,  during  which 
she  slowly  and  thoughtfully  made  her  prepara- 
tion for  the  night,  she  added,  abruptly : 

“ If  your  father  goes  to  town  Saturday  I must 
go  home.” 

And  when  the  day  came  Annie  did  go  home, 
never  to  visit  our  old  home  again.  True,  Mrs. 
Worthington  did  come  once  or  twice,  with  the 
husband  she  had  taken,  though  she  did  not 
seem  at  all  proud  of  him,  especially  when  Un- 
cle David  was  at  our  house.  Still  she  made 
the  most  of  his  “elegant  manners,”  os  she 
termed  them,  and  his  distant  relationship  to 
a distinguished  Southern  family;  and  so  got 
what  comfort  she  could  out  of  the  situation. 


Within  a few  months  they  went  to  live  in  a 
neighboring  State,  where  Mr.  Clifford  Worth- 
ington could  gratify  what  seemed  to  be  the 
great  desire  of  his  life,  or  in  his  own  elegant 
phrase,  “ own  a nigger.  ” 

Uncle  David  was  outwardly  the  same,  though 
I know  now  that  when  he  went  out  into  the 
night,  after  his  love  had  been  told  in  vain,  all 
the  light  went  out  of  his  life. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  that  year  were  going 
West,  and  back  from  their  new  home  came  sto- 
ries of  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  lands 
compared  with  which  our  goodly  and  fertile 
acres  were  but  waste  and  barren  places.  Da- 
vid Barton  listened  to  these  stories,  and  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations 
of  “actual  settlers,”  concluded  that  the  new 
country  was  a desirable  place  for  one  who  had 
to  begin  life  anew,  and  who  left  nothing  behind 
him. 

About  half  a mile  from  our  house,  and  on  the 
direct  road  to  Uncle  David’s,  lived  the  Widow 
Fuller,  as  she  was  called,  and  her  only  daugh- 
ter. They  had  a poor  house  and  a few  poor 
acres ; but  by  incessant  industry  they  contriv- 
ed to  live  decently.  Mrs.  Fuller  was  a hard- 
featured,  hard-working,  managing  woman,  and 
her  daughter  was  after  her  own  heart,  if  either 
of  them  could  be  said  to  possess  a heart.  Kate, 
the  daughter,  had  little  mind  and  less  beauty, 
and  was  verging  upon  thirty  now',  with  little 
hope  of  finding  a mate.  Seeing  David  Barton 
so  often  and  so  carelessly  pass  her  by,  there 
“came  into  her  heart  a wild  desire”  to  take 
captive  the  handsome  young  farmer  for  whom 
all  the  rustic  belles  had  hitherto  sighed  in  vain. 
Whenever  the  rider  of  the  “gallant  gray”  ap- 
peared in  the  distance  Kate  was  found  sitting 
at  the  window,  not  idle,  of  course,  and  often 
so  busily  employed  with  her  sewing  that  she 
seemed  quite  startled  by  his  near  approach, 
and  almost  blushed  in  replying  to  his  simple 
and  courteous  salutation.  Still  she  had  made 
no  progress  in  her  designs,  and  perhaps  never 
might  have  done  so  but  for  an  accident  which 
favored  her  purpose.  One  evening,  on  his  way 
home  from  our  house,  Uncle  David  was  over- 
taken by  a thunder-storm,  and  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  to  take  shelter  under  the  widow’s 
roof. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  slighted, 
and  so  well  was  it  employed  that  when  he  rode 
home  that  night  it  was  with  the  conviction  that 
Kate  was  just  such  a wife  as  a man  going  to  a 
new  country  to  try  his  fortune  ought  to  mar- 
ry; and  to  this  he  was  already  looking  as  his 
best  w'ay  in  life.  True,  he  must  leave  his  old 
friends ; but  who  would  miss  him  ? He  would 
have  little  time  for  reading;  but  what  good 
had  that  done  him?  “Given  him  a desire,” 
he  said,  bitterly,  “for  what  was  above  him.” 
He  knew  Kate  was  not  a woman  whom  he 
could  love ; but  he  said  he  was  done  with  that 
sort  of  folly ; he  had  suffered  and  been  cured ; 
and  now  for  life  in  earnest  I 

And  so,  in  three  months  after  his  first  en- 
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forced  visit  to  her,  Uncle  David  presented  us  to 
our  new  aunt.  Tall,  gaunt,  raw-boned,  with 
hands  and  tongue  never  idle,  she  did  not  com- 
mend herself  to  us,  nor  did  she  seem  to  make 
life  brighter  for  her  husband.  He  was  very 
thoughtful  and  silent  now  — perhaps  because 
his  wife  did  talking  enough  for  both ; but  the 
greatest  change  made  in  him  was  that  he  seemed 
all  at  once  to  grow  old.  Younger  by  three 
years  than  she,  you  would  have  thought  him 
the  elder. 

It  was  only  the  next  spring  after  the  Worth- 
ingtons had  gone  South  that  David  Barton, 
disposing  of  his  part  of  the  farm  to  bis  brother, 
took  his  household  gods  and  tnmed  his  face  to- 
ward a new  country,  with  such  hope  as  a man 
can  have  who  puts  no  heart  into  his  plans  or 
work;  and  hither,  after  some  years,  we  will 
follow  him. 

On  the  shore  of  a beautiful  lake,  and  in  sight 
of  a small  but  thriving  village,  destined  soon  to 
be  a flourishing,  populous  city,  David  Barton 
had  made  a clearing  in  the  primeval  forest,  and 
built  for  himself  a rude  but  picturesque  and 
comfortable  cabin.  His  next  labor  had  been 
to  erect  a mill  on  the  small  stream  that  half 
bordered  and  half  divided  his  broad  and  fertile 
acres;  and  here,  except  in  those  times  when  he 
sought  his  house  for  rest  and  refreshment,  he 
was  alwayB  to  be  seen,  working  steadily  and 
patiently — nay,  sometimes  almost  fiercely — as 
one  to  whom  labor  was  not  so  much  a means  as 
an  end  and  an  escape. 

Seldom  now  did  his  face  wear  the  old  smile, 
or  his  eye  kindle  with  the  old  fire,  save  when 
he  turned  to  listen  to  the  merry  laugh,  or  an- 
swer the  puzzling  questions  of  his  darling  boy, 
his  only  treasure ; for  upon  this  one  child  all 
the  long-suppressed  affection  of  his  great  and 
loving  heart  was  lavished. 

The  wife  and  mother  had  not,  as  yon  may 
well  suppose,  been  softened  or  improved  by  the 
hardship  and  isolation  of  a frontier  life.  Her 
mother  dying  within  two  years  after  their  re- 
moval she  was  left  much  of  the  time  with  only 
the  companionship  of  her  babe^  and  even  this 
was  not  long  left  to  her.  Freddy — so  was  the 
boy  called — learned  to  speak  the  name  of  father 
long  before  his  lips  could  shape  themselves  to 
utter  mother ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  first  use 
to  which  he  put  the  art  of  walking,  which  she 
taught  him,  was  that  of  leaving  her  to  follow 
his  silent  father. 

And  yet  the  woman  was  not  so  bad ; indeed, 
she  was  not  bad  at  all.  She  was  just  and  np- 
right,  according  to  the  strictest  standard  ; dili- 
gent in  season  and  out  of  season  ; and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  little  world  about  her.  The 
very  clocks  in  the  neighborhood  were  set  by 
Mrs.  Barton’s  dinner-hom,  for  every  thing  of 
which  she  had  the  management  was  undevia- 
tingly  “up  to  time/’  Even  her  baby  never 
cried  nights  like  any  other  baby,  and  cut  his 
teeth  unflinchingly,  nay,  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasant  pastime.  Mrs.  Barton’s  oven  w'as  never 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  so  her  bread  was  never  over- 
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done  nor  underdone ; her  chickens  ntfver  died 
of  gaps  nor  were  carried  off  by  hawks ; her  po- 
tatoes grew  large,  and  her  cabbages  headed  in 
due  season ; and  she  had  little  charity  for  such 
as  did  not  flourish  after  the  same  fashion,  at- 
tributing all  failures  and  all  accidents,  whether 
of  flood  or  fire,  to  the  one  cause,  which  she  es- 
teemed the  sin  of  sins,  namely — laziness. 

David  Barton  had  been  living  in  his  new 
home  for  some  fifteen  years,  a fortunate  man, 
people  said,  and  growing  rich,  when  one  au- 
tumn the  country  was  visited  by  one  of  those 
terrible  rain-storms  thtfc,  swelling  the  streams 
suddenly  to  thrice  their  size,  sweep  away  in  a 
few  hours  the  improvements  that  have  cost  the 
labor  of  years.  Hi9  house,  situated  on  higher 
ground,  was  safe,  but  the  mill  w'as  of  course  in 
great  peril,  and  if  the  water  in  the  stream  con- 
tinued to  rise  through  the  night  as  it  had  done 
during  the  day,  he  foresaw  that  its  safety  was 
beyond  hope.  But  within  and  near  it  were 
large  quantities  of  lumber  belonging  to  others, 
and  these  he  set  himself  to  save,  if  possible. 
Working  incessantly,  with  no  help  but  such  as 
his  boy  could  give  him,  he  was  unwilling  to 
spare  even  time  to  take  his  evening  meal ; and 
disregarding  the  call  to  supper,  which  was  nev- 
er under  any  circumstances  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  table  but  half  an  hour,  he  came  in,  after 
toiling  far  into  the  night,  to  find  the  board 
empty  and  the  hearth  cold.  It  was  & rigid  rule 
of  Mrs.  Bartons  house  that  fire  and  lights  must 
be  extinguished  at  a fixed  hour,  and  the  stroke 
of  nine  by  the  punctual  clock,  set  daily  by  the 
“ noon-mark,”  was  the  inexorable  curfew-bell, 
whose  warning  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

Cold,  hungry,  and  “ tired  in  heart  and  limb  ;M 
for  he  had  been  able  with  all  his  effort  to  save 
but  little,  David  Barton  sought  a pillow  to  which 
came  neither  sleep  nor  rest.  Next  morning, 
lame  and  chilled,  he  was  unable  to  rise,  and  be- 
fore night  he  was  burning  and  delirious  with 
fever. 

Even  the  stem  wife  was  almost  touched  as 
she  looked  upon  that  strong,  self-reliant  man, 
reduced  in  a day  to  such  utter  helplessness. 
True,  she  omitted  no  household  duty  that  she 
might  be  near  him ; but  she  did  nurse  him 
faithfully  after  her  fashion  ; giving  his  medicine 
punctually,  preparing  his  food  as  the  doctor  di- 
rected, and  bringing  it  to  him  at  regular  and 
stated  times,  whether  he  was  shivering  with  a 
chill  or  burning  with  fever. 

But  Freddy ! He  had  all  the  intuition  and 
tenderness  supposed  to  belong  especially  to  wo- 
man. The  more  helpless  the  father  grew*  the 
more  helpful  he  became.  He  was  always  near, 
and  yet  never  in  the  wfay ; he  knew  and  an- 
swered each  unspoken  wish,  and  brought  sun- 
shine even  into  that  shadiest  of  shady  places. 

The  winter  wore  slowly  away,  and  w hen  the 
warm  days  of  spring  came  David  Barton  W'as 
able  to  creep  into  the  sunshine  Once  more,  and 
see  the  banks  of  the  stream,  now  gliding  peace- 
fully to  its  end,  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
mill,  tho  greater  part  of  which  had  been  car- 
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ried  by  . (he  flood  far  out  into  the  lake.  But  a 
sadder  and  more  terrible  wreck  than  this  was 
the  man  himself.  People  said,  “He  will  get 
better  as  soon  as  ho  can  get  out  and  go  to  work 
again ; it’s  pretty  hard  for  an  active  man  like 
hhn  to  be  shut  up  so  all  winter,  but  he'll  come 
round  again.”  But  he  did  not  como  round. 
He  was  slowly  dying:  simply,  as  it  seemed, 
from  inability  to  live.  He  had  no  definable 
disease,  and  he  complained  of  no  pain ; but  it 
was  as  if  the  tie  that  had  bound  him  to  life  was 
grown  too  weak  to  hold  him  longer. 

When  the  autumn  came  round  again,  on  one 
of  its  loveliest  October  days,  he  whose  little  life 
j was  rounding  to  a sleep  turned  his  weary  eves  to 
the  glorious  gateway  of  the  west  to  take  his  last 
farewell  of  the  sun. 

The  doctor  had  been  with  him  in  the  after- 
noon, and  had  told  Mrs.  Barton  she  might  con- 
tinue the  same  treatment,  and  he  would  look 
in  again  in  the  morning,  but  that  she  ought  to 
have  rest,  and  he  would  send  some  one  of  the 
neighbors  to  stay  with  her  that  night,  in  case — 
that  is — to  be  company  for  her.  She  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected  the  offered  help,  and  he 
went  his  way. 

The  shining  gate  had  opened  for  the  monarch 
of  the  day  to  pass,  and  swung  back  again  on  its 
golden  hinges;  and  now  the  dying  man  turn- 
ed his  face  and  his  thought  once  more  to  those 
who  waited  silently  beside  him,  and  uttering  the 
last  solemn  words  of  parting,  and  commending 
them  each  to  the  other,  and  both  to  God,  fell 
asleep.  Long  he  lay  so  quiet  that  those  about 
him  thought  the  light  of  life  had  gone  out  for- 
ever. 

But  after  midnight  he  woke  as  from  a heav- 
enly dream,  the  traces  of  years  and  pain  gone 
from  his  face,  and  in  their  place  was  a look  of 
ineffable  happiness  and  peace,  as  looking  far 
beyond  those  about  him  he  said,  softly:  “Go, 
and  leave  mo  now  to  sleep,  for  at  daybreak  I 
must  be  on  my  way.  It  is  a long  journey  to 
the  new  home— a long  journey ; and  I must  go 
alone.  Annie  is  not  strong  enough  to  come 
now,  but  she  will  come  after  me.  It  was  best 
that  she  should  not  come  till  all  was  ready  for 
her.  Tell  her  it  was  right  that  I went  first, 
and  went  alone.” 

Those  who  stood  about  him  when  he  ceased 
to  speak,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  that  wondrous 
light  on  his  face  that  is  only  seen  on  the  face  of 
those  for  whom  the  gates  of  the  eternal  city  are 
opened,  waited  long  in  vain  for  further  word  or 
sign.  It  never  came.  At  the  break  of  day  he 
was  gone  on  the  strange  journey  to  his  new  home ! 

Unchanged,  save  that  she  was  a little  more 
cold,  a little  more  punctual  and  exacting,  the 
now  widowed  wife  lived  on  in  the  home  whence 
her  husband  had  been  taken.  Freddy  had  in- 
herited the  best  traits  of  his  father,  and  had 
added  to  them  a genial  and  hopeful  tempera- 
ment. He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  had 
acquired  a solid  education  and  the  profession  of 
doctor,  w hen  two  events  happened  to  disturb  his 
hitherto  peaceful  and  uneventful  life. 


His  mother  gave  her&nirf— all  that  was  asked 
of  her,  I presume — a second  time  in  marriage. 

The  suitor  was  a thriving  neighbor,  whose  wife 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  hardships  incident  to 
life  in  a new  country ; and  who,  now  that  the 
city  was  almost  encroaching  upon  his  farm,  be- 
gan to  long  for  the  old  freedom  of  the  wilder- 
ness. And  so,  in  a few  days  after  the  widow 
had  parted  seriously  and  decently  with  her 
weeds  and  her  name,  she  bade  farewell  to  her 
only  son,  firmly  and  tearlessly,  as  a Spartan 
mother,  and  took  her  way  where  we  shall  not 
follow  her,  far  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Her  son,  who  had  given  her  all  a son’s  duty, 
and  even  love,  though  this  came  rather  from  his 
own  rich  nature  than  from  her  need  or  desire, 
would  have  been  indeed  desolate  now  but  for  an 
all-pervading  feeling  that  filled  his  mind  and 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought. 

Our  country’s  flag  had  been  insulted,  and  her 
brave  sons  wfere  every  where  rushing  to  defend 
its  honor.  Leaving  the  pretty  cottage  he  had 
built,  and  the  fertile  acres  he  had  improved  and 
beautified,  and  accepting  a surgeon’s  commis- 
sion, Frederick  Barton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
answer  to  the  call  of  duty  and  patriotism. 

Through  the  hardships,  the  horrors,  and  the 
glory  of  war  we  will  not  follow  him.  Suffice  it 
to  say  he  left  the  service  worn  out  and  almost 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  but  with 
his  bronzed  and  bearded  face  scarcely  seared, 
and  his  limbs  unmaimed,  and  with  an  untar- 
nished reputation  for  braverv,  humanity,  and 
skill. 

It  was  again  autumn — autumn  after  peace — 
and  the  sun  was  again  looking  back,  as  he  went 
down  upon  the  world,  at  quiet  homes  and  boun^ 
tiful  harvests ; and  nowhere  did  his  beams  linger 
more  tenderly  than  upon  a small,  somewhat  neg- 
lected, yet  not  unpicturesque  cottage  lying  in  a 
secluded  valley  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Sitting  beside  the  door  on  the  pleasant  evening 
of  which  we  write,  in  the  long  shadow  cast  by 
the  low  sun  from  a clump  of  crimson  maples, 
was  a woman,  no  longer  young,  whose  eyes 
were  so  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  mountain 
range  that  bounded  the  valley  on  the  north,  and 
whose  thought  had  gone  so  far  beyond  her  vi-  • 
sion  that  she  did  not  hear  a footstep  that  came 
up  the  weed-grown  gravel-walk.  It  was  a clear, 
pleasant  voice  that  recalled  her  to  herself  and 
to  the  present;  and  a most  winning  presence 
had  the  young  man  who,  bowing,  simply  asked, 

“Does  Mrs.  Worthington  live  here?” 

Words  harmless  enough  in  themselves  surely ; 
and  the  bright,  frank,  handsome  face  that  looked 
down  upon  her  was  not  one  to  inspire  fear.  And 
yet  she  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed 
looked  for  a moment  as  if  one  had  come  from 
the  grave  to  confront  her.  In  that  moment  she 
was  the  happy  girl  who  sat  and  sang  on  the 
farm-house  porch  such  long,  long  years  ago,  and 
beside  her  stood  the  forsaken  bat  unforgotten 
lover  of  her  girlhood.  An  instant,  and  the 
vision  faded.  She  saw  a handsome  stranger, 
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whose  likeness  to  the  tmfaded  picture  in  her 
heart  had  carried  her  far  back  into  the  past,  as 
but  a stranger,  and  remembered  herself,  a wo- 
man past  middle  life,  whose  lip  had  ceased  from 
singing,  and  whose  once  raven  hair  was  fast 
growing  white  as  the  widow’s  cap  that  hid  it. 
Recollecting  her  duty  as  hostess,  she  answered, 
simply,  that  she  was  Mrs.  Worthington,  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  parlor,  and  inviting  the 
stranger  tq  follow,  she  motioned  him  to  a seat, 
and  taking  another  near  him,  waited  that  he 
might  unfold  the  object  of  his  visit. 

“ I was  a surgeon,  Madam,  daring  the  late 
* war,  in  the  Union  army;  my  name,  which  is 
perhaps  immaterial  to  you,  is  Frederick  Bar- 
ton.” She  did  not  start  at  the  name,  she  was 
herself  now.  Nor  did  she  speak  or  question 
him;  he  wished  she  would,  it  might  make  it 
easier  to  tell  what  he  wished  to  say ; but  she 
was  silent,  and  he  went  on : “As  a snrgeon  I 
was  often  made  the  confidant  of  the  wounded 
under  my  charge,  and  commissioned  to  bear 
messages  to  friends  at  home.  One  night,  search- 
ing the  field  to  see  if  any  living  had  been  left 
among  the  dead,  I found  among  those  who  had 
just  been  arrayed  against  us  in  battle  one  who, 
though  past  any  hope  of  living,  clung  to  me  so 
desperately  that  I could  not  bear  to  leave  him 
alone.  Seeing  his  moments  were  numbered,  I 
made  his  position  as  comfortable  ns  I could, 
and  waited  beside  him  for  the  end  which  was 
drawing  so  near.  He  told  me  he  had  come 
from  the  North  many  years  ago  to  Tennessee, 
to  this  valley,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  had  gone  with  his  State,  and  was  proud 
to  say  he  had  fallen  in  defense  of  her  rights ; 
that  he  had  a wife  and  daughter,  who  might 
never  know  Iris  fate,  and  begged  me  if  it  were 
ever  possible  to  let  them  know  when  and  how 
he  had  died.  I promised  faithfully  to  fulfill  his 
solemn  request,  and  by  the  dull  light  of  the 
sinking  moon  wrote  the  description  of  his  home, 
the  name  of  his  wife,  and  his  own,  which  was — ” 

And  the  speaker  paused  to  see  if  a suspicion 
of  the  truth  had  come  to  the  woman.  Almost 
for  the  first  time  during  his  narrative  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  when  he  hesitated  she  finished 
the  sentence  herself— “his  name  was  Clifford 
Worthington.  I knew  the  fact  of  his  death, 
nothing  more,”  she  said,  “ almost  two  years 
ago.  I saw  his  name  reported  among  a long 
list  of  those  found  on  the  field  after  one  of  the 
most  terrible  battles  of  the  war.  I am  grateful 
to  you,  deeply  grateful,  Sir,  for  comforting  his 
last  moments,  and  for  giving  me  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  he  was  not  left  alone  in  that 
solemn  hour.” 

She  spoke  not  without  feeling,  but  without 
emotion.  It  was  evident,  even  to  a stranger, 
that  if  the  waters  of  affliction  had  ever  been 
deeply  stirred  by  the  death  of  him  whose  name 
she  bore,  the  waves  had  now  subsided  into  an 
almost  unruffled  calm. 

After  a few  more  questions  and  answers  had 
passed  between  them  in  reference  to  the  dead, 
ti^y  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  war  in  its  effect 


upon  the  country,  and  especially  upon  the  South, 
and  then  gradually  to  more  pleasant  topics  of 
conversation. 

u I much  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Worthington, 
in  answer  to  some  remark  of  Dr.  Barton’s  in 
reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  “ that  you  should  see  any  thing  here 
to  admire  ; indeed,  it  seems  to  me  strange  you 
should  voluntarily  return  to  a place  which  can 
have  for  you  no  associations  that  are  not  of  a 
most  painful  nature.” 

“ I was  much  broken  down  by  my  labors  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  came  here  by  medical  advice 
in  search  of  that  health  which  I am  most  happy 
to  say  I have  found,  and  now  in  a few  days  I 
return  to  my  Northern  home.” 

Then  she  told  him  that  she  too  once  lived  in 
the  North,  and  of  the  city  where  her  youth  had 
been  passed,  and  that  she  knew  there  long  ago 
one  of  his  own  name. 

“Was  it  David  Barton?  was  it  my  father?” 
he  asked,  eagerly. 

“David  Barton  it  was;  and  your  father  I 
can  readily  believe,  since  yonr  face  is  a most 
perfect  copy  of  his  as  I remember  it.” 

And  then  she  led  him  on  to  speak  of  his 
father,  a subject  of  which  he  never  tired.  He 
told  her  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  his 
going  out  from  them  on  that  quiet  October 
evening.  And  his  voice  trembled  and  his  eye 
moistened  as  it  ever  did  in  speaking  of  him 
whom  he  so  dearly  reverenced  and  loved. 

So  talking  they  sat  till  the  gray  twilight  stole 
up  through  the  valley,  seeing  which  Dr.  Bar- 
ton rose  to  take  his  leave. 

He  was  declining  the  very  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  his  hostess  that  he  would  stay  longer 
in  the  valley,  and  give  her  the  opportunity  to 
make  what  return  one  so  poor  and  sorrowful 
might  for  the  great  comfort  he  had  brought  to 
her,  when  his  ear  was  arrested  by  a sound  that 
held  him  like  a spell.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  girl  singing ; singing  as  artlessly  as  the 
birds,  and  because  she  needs  must  sing. 

Scarce  knowing  what  he  did  he  sank  back 
into  his  seat  and  listened  as  the  sound  drew 
nearer;  and  presently  down  the  garden  walk 
and  into  the  house  through  the  deepening 
shadow,  beating  time  to  her  song  with  a flower, 
came  sweet  Lucy  Worthington. 

If  the  young  man  thought  in  his  heart  when 
he  heard  that  voice  as  did  Geraint  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Enid — 

“Here  by  God’s  grace  is  the  one  voice  for  me;” 

/ 

he  knew  with  unerring  certainty  when  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  fair  young 
girl  as  she  stood  before  him — “Here  by  God's 
rood  is  the  one  maid  for  me!” 

One  hour,  two,  three  passed,  and  Dr.  Barton 
seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  the  supper  and 
bed  he  had  ordered  at  the  inn  a mile  further 
down  the  road,  from  which  he  had  set  out  that 
pleasant  afternoon  to  find  the  widowed  wife  of 
him  who  slept  far  away  in  a soldier’s  unmarked 
grave. 
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And  when  at  last  he  walked  back  again  the 
way  he  had  come,  the  grass-grown  and  neg- 
lected path  strewed  with  fading  leaves  seemed 
covered  with  roses,  and  his  feet  no  longer  trod 
the  common  earth.  The  place  was  not  the 
same  his  eyes  had  beheld  but  a few  hours  be- 
fore ; for  the  valley  was  an  enchanted  valley, 
on  which  the  stars  looked  down  with  a softer 
and  more  dreamy  light,  and  about  which  the 
evening  wind,  gliding  in  and  out  among  the 
trees,  came  like  a bashful  maiden  to  whisper 
her  innocent  secrets  in  his  ear. 

Though  evidently  restored  to  that  perfect 
health  which  was  the  object  of  his  travels, 
Dr.  Barton  still  lingered  among  the  mountains 
day  after  day,  seeking  their  least  frequented 
paths  for  his  long  and  lonely  walks.  Thcu  as 
time  passed  on  a gentle,  timid  maiden  came 
sometimes  to  wander  beside  him  and  make  the 
air  musical  with  her  artless  speech. 

And  ere  long,  he  grown  more  confident  and 
she  more  confiding,  they  wandered  through 
wood  and  vale  almost  daily  together ; and  in 
the  evenings,  now  growing  chill,  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  that  was  wont  to  fall  upon  sad  and 
anxious  faces  danced  upon  rosy  cheeks  and 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  happy  light  that  is  born 
of  new  and  precious  hopes.  And  so  when  the 
leaves  had  faded  from  gold  to  brown  these  two, 
who  had  watched  together  all  their  beautiful 
and  varied  changes,  and  had  walked  for  the 
last  time  under  the  now  naked  boughs  of  the 
old  familiar  trees,  had  come  to  be  fond  and 
plighted  lovers.  He  had  besought  her  to  come 
and  dwell  with  him  in  his  own  land,  and  she 
had  promised  in  the  sacred  aisle  of  the  forest 
sanctuary  that  when  the  windows  of  heaven 
should  again  be  hung  with  the  soft,  green  cur- 
tains of  the  spring,  his  people  should  be  her 
people,  and  his  home  her  home. 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream  where 
he  was  born,  and  almost  upon  the  very  spot 
where  his  father’s  rude  cabin  rose  to  cheer  the 
wilderness,  in  the  now  thickly -settled  suburb 
of  a new  and  thriving  city,  stands  the  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  home  of  the  prosperous  and 
popular  Doctor  Barton.  For  he  is  well-to-do, 
respected — even  more,  he  is  honored  and  be- 
loved. All  of  manly  greatness  which  in  his  fa- 
ther was  mere  possibility,  has  in  him,  under  the 
more  favoring  circumstances  by  which  he  has 
been  surrounded,  reached  its  full  and  perfect 
development. 

Blessed  by  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  honored 
and  sought  by  the  rich  and  worldly,  his  chief 
delight  is  in  his  home,  where  Lucy  is  a sweet 
ministering  spirit.  She  is  not  a heroine,  nor  a 
miracle  of  loveliness  and  grace,  though  her  hus- 
band, I am  sure,  could  never  be  made  to  see 
her  as  less  than  this ; hut  she  is  something  even 
better,  a true,  loving,  faithful  woman,  full  of  all 
sweet  and  charitable  thoughts  and  deeds ; mak- 
ing melody  often  with  her  lips,  but  always  in 
her  heart,  and  brightening  the  little  world  about 
her,  through  which  the  course  of  her  life  flows 
peacefully  on  its,  way,  even  as  the  pleasant 


stream  that  sings  beside  her  door  brightens  the 
grass  and  the  humble  flowers  that  are  round 
about  it,  and  is  content. 

And  as  for  her  who  was  long  ago  our  bright, 
joyous  Cousin  Annie,  she  has  left,  with  the 
home  of  her  married  life,  a quarter  of  a century 
behind  her.  Cheerful,  contented,  even  happy 
now,  she  lives  in  and  for  her  children ; and  I 
think  she  herself  could  not  tell  whether  Fred- 
erick or  Lucy  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  her 
heart.  She  is  a woman  in  w hom  all*  the  neigh- 
bors confide  in  sickness  and  in. sorrow;  she  is 
the  helper  and  comforter  of  unhappy  lovers, 
and  the  good  aunt  of  all  the  little  children.  For 
herself,  she  has  no  complaint  to  make  and  no 
sorrow  to  tell ; and  yet  the  past  has  left  some* 
thing  in  her  face  or  manner  which  leads  her 
neighbors  sometimes  to  shake  their  heads  wise- 
ly and  a little  sadly,  and  say,  “I  am  sure  she 
is  a woman  who  has  seen  trouble.” 

On  a gently-sloping  mound,  shut  by  a pleas- 
ant grove  from  the  sight  of  all  save  those  who 
seek  the  place,  and  near  the  bright,  beautiful 
stream  he  loved,  sleeps  the  dust  of  David  Bar- 
ton ; and  hither,  leading  a careless,  happy  boy 
by  the  hand  who  bears  the  name  he  bore,  comes 
often,  in  pleasant  evenings,  the  subdued  and 
quiet  woman,  whose  name  was  the  last  name 
that  trembled  on  the  lips  that  have  so  long  been 
silent.  Never  sorrowful,  and  never  tearful,  will- 
ing to  wait  till  her  appointed  time  comes,  she 
plants  and  tends  the  vines  and  flowers  about  his 
grave  she  might  have  trained  to  grow  and  blos- 
som about  his  home.  But  she  looks  not  back 
so  much  with  vain  regret  to  the  past  as  with 
bright  hope  to  the  futihe ; when  in  that  new 
and  wondrously  beautiful,  land  whither  be  has 
gone  on  before  her,  she  shall  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walking  through  green  pastures  and 
by  still  waters,  they  shall  enter  together  upon 
the  joy  of  eternal  youth. 


AUGUST  DAYS. 

Oh,  working  world ! while  rest  is  sweet, 
And  ease  a welcome  comer. 

Only  your  blithest  songs  are  meet 
For  the  queen-month  of  summer. 

And  while  her  plenteous  harvests  bless 
And  crown  the  year  together, 

I sing  the  month  of  idleness, 

The  pleasant  August  weather. 

For  her  the  others  toil  and  spin, 

Her  bounden  treasure-heapers, 

Till  all  the  wealth  is  gathered  in 
And  ready  for  the  reapers; 

Till  like  the  lilies  fair  to  view 
She  sits  in  covert  shady, 

With  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
But  play  the  royal  lady, 
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And  scatter  with  a lavish  hand 
The  largess  they  have  brought  her; 
For  fair  and  fruitful  is  the  land 
Of  the  sun's  favorite  daughter! 

These  are  the  days  that  reign  in  right 
Of  royal  pride  and  beauty, 

That  owe  the  world  no  tribute  light 
Of  sober  working  duty. 

These  are  the  nights  that  lie  awake 
To  pleasant  sounds  to  listen, 

And  with  their  open  beauty  make 
The  staqpeyed  heavens  glisten. 

When  faint  upon  the  dusty  ways 
We  pause  amid  the  toiling, 

Then  hail  the  August  holidays, 

The  yearly  disenthralling! 

From  crowded  streets  the  dwellers  wind. 

(The  gentle  clouds  have  pity 
On  that  wan  sufferer  left  behind, 

The  poor  sun-stricken  city!) 

Far  from  the  striving  and  the  din 
They  walk  beside  the  ocean, 

And  drop  their  restless  lives  within 
That  mighty  Best  in  motion. 

The  world  has  come  up  to  your  doors, 
Oh,  holy  mountain-places! 

Her  feet  are  on  your  silent  floors; 

And  where  the  tangled  traces 

Of  rocky  woodland  paths  betray 
Some  tiny  grotto  hidden, 

The  native  fairies  shrink  away 
From  guests  that  come  unbidden. 

Fair  are  the  country's  qniet  nooks, 

And  sweet  the  clover  meadows; 

Our  lives  are  like  the  shrunken  brooks 
That  creep  into  the  shadows. 

We’ll  let  the  mill-wheels  stand  a while, 
And  we'll  go  down  with  dances, 

Down  by  ourselves  to  sit  and  smile 
At  our  own  idle  fancies. 
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IT  was  only  a fragment  of  wrapping-paper 
not  larger  than  the  palm  of  your  hand,  yet 
it  came  upon  and  covered  forever  like  a tomb- 
stone of  heaviest  marble  the  entire  question  as 
to  whether  or  no  Charles  Wall  is  to  be  pastor 
of  the  city  church.  In  this  way : 

Ours  being  a free  country  the  citizens  of 
Hoppleton  have  about  as  much  access  to  any 
one  part  of  their  post-office  as  to  another.  Or 
if  any  body  hesitates  a little  in  reference  to 
going  behind  the  letter-boxes  and  assisting  in 
sorting  the  mails,  wondering  over  the  post- 
marks on  the  letters,  having  the  first  look  at 
the  illustrations  of  the  magazines  and  the  like, 
Tom  Hopple  makes  any  such  a one  a deputy 
postmaster  in  a trice,  and  so  removes  all  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  fullest  access  to  all  his 
realm.  Thus  there  were  only  the  usual  two 
dozen  deputies,  or  thereabout,  handling  the 
mail-bags  the  evening  the  all-important  letter 
arrived  from  Mr.  Langdon  on  behalf  of  the 
city  church,  conveying  to  Mr.  Wall  the  nephew 
an  invitation  to  the  same  os  pastor  thereof. 
And  so  that  gentleman's  fortunes,  as  far  as 
that  church  is  concerned,  are  poised  for  a mo- 
ment within  that  letter  upon  the  edge  of  the 
littered  table  about  which  the  deputies  crowd 
laughing  and  talking.  A nail's  breadth  mor$ 
upon  the  table  and  it  will  remain  there,  be  de- 
livered, be  accepted!  But  the  letter  falling 
unobserved  upon  the  doubly  littered  floor,  the 
wrapping  of  a newspaper  is  dropped  upon  it 
the  moment  after ; the  letter  disappearing  thus 
forever  from  the  eye  of  man.  Luke,  the  yel- 
low boy,  crams  it,  in  the  centre  of  an  armful  of 
paper,  into  the  stove  next  morning;  and  the 
unanimous  call  of  the  magnificent  church  ends 
as  ignominiously  as  Alexander’s  dust.  Not 
hearing  from  the  same,  Mr.  Wall  junior,  more 
mortified  than  he  cares  to  show,  accepts  the 
pressing  offer  of  the  church  in  the  Likens 
neighborhood,  forsaken  just  now  by  Mr.  Merkes 
in  coming  to  Hoppleton  to  teach. 

Of  course  there  had  followed  other  corre- 
spondence between  the  young  clergyman  and 
the  somewhat  astonished  church  in  question. 
Having  once  pledged  himself,  however,  to  the 
country  church  he  refuses  to  recede  therefrom, 
to  the  great  amazement  and  still  greater  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  him. 

44 It  is  a manifest  Providence!”  he  reasons 
with  his  uncle,  who  acknowledges  it,  though 
by  no  means  so  readily  as  he  had  done  that 
which  had  seemed  to  call  his  nephew  to  the 
city  instead. 

And  thus  we  get  back  to  the  first  chapter 
of  this  history,  and  the  bear-fight  therein  re- 
corded. The  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last, 
after  he  is  fully  settled  in  charge  of  the  Likens 


* Continued  from  the  January  Number. 


Sing  to  ourselves,  and  never  mind 
The  care  of  rhythm-keeping; 

For  who  should  tell  it  but  the  wind? 

And  soft ! — he,  too,  is  sleeping. 

Oh,  sweetest  grace  of  carelessness ! 

Oh,  riot  rare  of  learning ! 

How  short,  how  sweet  the  dreams  that  bless 
The  rest  of  honest  earning! 

However  soon  the  visions  melt 
Beyond  these  valley  portals. 

Once  in  Arcadia  we  have  dwelt, 

And  piped  to  the  Immortals! 
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church.  Although  the  Meggar  boys  and  the 
like  are,  while  utterly  unconscious  of  the  same, 
the  44  vermin”  he  really  hunts.  The  arrow  of 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  aimed  at  other  quarry, 
glanced  and  slew  William  his  king.  In  this 
case  any  lesser  game  than  the  Meggars  is  bit 
only  by  the  glancing  of  shots  aimed  really  at 
them. 

And  so  we  are  quietly  settled  down  in  the 
Likens  neighborhood  for  the  present.  This 
evening  Mrs.  General  Likens  is  imparting  val- 
uable advice,  in  unceasing  continuance,  to  John 
seated  at  the  supper-table. 

44  No,  child,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  you  nev- 
er marry  a preacher!”  very  solemnly,  even  said 
as  with  a menace  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Wall  is  shut  up  in  his  room  studying  all 
of  each  morning,  away  visiting  among  his 
charge  all  of  every  afternoon.  John  is  ab- 
sent at  school  all  day,  imparting  and  receiv- 
ing too  a vast  deal  of  instruction.  The  Gener- 
al is  over  the  place,  pipe  in  mouth,  looking 
gravely  after  the  black  ones,  pretty  much  all 
day.  Even  when  he  occupies  his  arm-chair  out 
on  the  porch  or  beside  the  fire — for  fall  is  com- 
ing on — he  is  to  his  wife  like  a cliff  worn  smooth 
by  the  long  continued  wash  of  the  surf ; he  list- 
ens too  impassively,  listens  too  much  as  if  he 
was  not  listening  at  all.  Very  solemn  and  si- 
lent the  General  is  becoming,  having  the  aspect, 
as  he  sits  and  smokes,  as  if  he  were  waiting, 
waiting  for  something,  waiting  fully  prepared 
and  willing  when  it  should  arrive. 

“ I can’t  exactly  describe  it,”  Laura  Wall 
had  said  in  the  family  circle  at  Hoppleton  after 
a week’s  visit  to  General  Likens,  44  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  John.  She  is  perfectly  well, 
round  and  plump,  soft  and  rosy.  But  she  has 
become  even  more  silent  than  she  used  to  be.” 

44  Worn  out  with  that  wretched  school-room 
— what  a girl  she  is !”  Mrs.  Wall  had  ventured, 
an  invalid  herself. 

“Not  at  all,”  Laura  had  eagerly  replied. 
“She  is  not  worried  at  all.  You  know  how 
happy  she  always  was  before.  She  seems  even 
more  so  now,  only  a deeper,  quieter  kind  of 
cheerfulness,  more  serene,  more  peaceful.  She 
is  amazingly  beautiful — all  lighted  up  from  with - 
in  somehow.  My  wonder  is  how  Charles — ” 

“ Charles  is  engaged  to  Louisiana,”  interrupt- 
ed Mrs.  Wall,  promptly. 

44  Yes,  and  Louisiana  is  as  much  inferior  to 
John  as  a wax  baby  is  to  a living  one,”  says  Lau- 
ra, indignantly.  “All  that  Louisiana  is  con- 
sists in  what  is  around  her  and  on  her.  A beau- 
tiful, good-natured,  good-for-nothing!  There 
is  nothing  has  lowered  Charles  in  my  opinion  so 
much  as  for  him  actually  to  want  to  marry  such 
a girl!” 

44  Hush,  Laura,”  says  her  father  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  “the  servants  might  hear  you!” 
for  Laura  has  quite  flashed  up  at  the  thought. 

The  solemn  fact,  Sir ! They  would  not  have 
cared  a straw  for  property  themselves.  They 


would  have  consented  to  see  Laura  married  to 
any  poor  but  respectable  man.  But  Charles! 
That  was  another  thing.  To  have  him  wedded 
to  that  rich,  indolent,  luxurious  Louisiana  was 
an  idea  they  would  once  have  scouted.  But 
when  they  grew  to  know  that  their  nephew  act- 
ually could  marry  her  if  he  would,  their  desire 
that  he  should  gained  upon  them  like  an  infatu- 
ation. In  their  own  day  they  had  known  so 
much  of  the  lack  of  money  that  for  their  neph- 
ew to  possess  it  in  abundance  was  a thing  so 
unlike  their  own  experience  as  to  have  the 
charm  of  splendid  novelty — the  aspect  of  en- 
chantment. They  did  not  deprecate  his  being 
called  upon  to  endure  hardness  ^ a good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  at  all.  Oh,  not  at 
all ! And  yet,  for  him  to  be  the  master  of  a 
comfortable  house  and  hosts  of  servants,  with 
an  ample  purse  to  relieve  the  destitute,  entirely 
free  from  all  the  small,  incessant  miseries  of  an 
insignificant  and  uncertain  salary — there  was  a 
fascination  in  this  they  did  not  even  endeavor 
to  resist.  They  had  both,  silently  but  entirely, 
set  their  hearts  upon  the  marriage.  They  took 
a pride  in  having  Louisiana  at  the  house,  in 
seeing  her  at  their  modest  table ; a pride  in  the 
very  quantity  of  her  jewelry,  the  richness  of  her 
silks,  in  her  very  indolence  even.  Singular, 
but  it  was  so. 

And  there  is  Mrs.  General  Likens.  All  her 
dread  in  regard  to  John  is  lest  she  should  mar- 
ry some  poor  man — a poor  preacher  being  the 
worst  possible  species  of  a poor  man.  John 
was  to  marry  young  Burleson — that  was  her 
settled  plan.  Her  young  pastor  was  to  marry 
Louisiana  Mills;  if  not,  there  was  Araminta 
Allen — rich,  even  if  she  did  use  snuff.  So  that 
it  was  only  harping  upon  an  old  string  when, 
that  night  at  her  table,  she  said  to  John: 
“Whatever  you  do,  child,  don’t  you  never 
marry  a poor  preacher  J ” 

“ Why  not,  Mrs.  General  Likens?”  says  John. 
There  was  a gleam  of  fun  in  the  comers  of  her 
lips,  and  the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  a 
glance  at  young  Mr.  Wall,  as  she  asked  the 
question.  44  Perhaps  it  is  only  a prejudice  you 
have.  You  can  have  no  reason  for  it,  I am  sure. 
How  do  you  know  it  is  so  terrible  a thing  ?” 

44  How  do  I know,  child  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  in  astonished  surprise. 

44  You  have  read  about  such  things  in  books ; 
perhaps  you  have  heard  exaggerated  stories 
from  others,”  explained  John — mischief  In  her 
glance,  as  she  said  this,  and  plaiting  the  table- 
cloth with  downcast  eyes. 

The  General  turned  slowly  from  the  table  to- 
ward the  fire,  pipe  in  hand.  With  a fatal  fas- 
cination Mr.  Wall  takes  a seat  by  his  side. 

“I’m  gettin’  to  be  an  old  lady  now,”  said 
Mrs.  General  Likens,  plaintively,  after  a con- 
siderable pause.  4 4 My  opportunities  ha’n’t  been 
very  grand,  but  I’ve  used  what  I had.” 

“Old  ’oman,  I wouldn’t!”  interrupted  her 
husband  at  this  juncture.  44  Mrs.  Merkes  is 
happy  up  among  the  saints  in  heaven  now. 
What’s  the  use?” 
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* 4 1 mast,  General,  I must.  It’s  not  pleasure, 
Tin  sure,  it's  duty,”  said  his  wife,  with  a show 
of  deference  to  her  husband,  a deference  which 
John  and  Charles  had  observed  to  have  singu- 
larly increased  in  the  last  few  months.  44  You 
must  let  me.  General,  if  it's  only  this  once. 
Didn’t  I know  her  well,  poor  thing  ? Didn’t  I 
know  him  f ” 

The  General  subsided  as  if  into  sombre  re- 
flections. It  was  too  portentous.  No  one 
spoke.  Mrs.  General  Likens  breaks  the  si- 
lence at  last : 44  4 No ; I blew  you  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve it,  ma’am ; but  I was  as  ruddy  and  stout 
a woman  as  you’d  ever  want  to  see,’  she  says, 
says  6he  to  me.  4 I’ve  tried  and  tried  to  stand 
up  against  it,’  says  she.  4 On  my  bended  knees, 
morning  an’  night — often  through  the  day — I’d 
drop  down  by  the  cradle,  and  cry  and  pray  when 
baby  was  asleep  and  the  other  children  was  out. 
I got  some  help  that  way.  But,  then,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  it  wears — it  wears 
one  so,’  says  she.” 

44 Excuse  me  — says  who?”  inquired  Mr. 
Wall. 

44  Mrs.  Merkes,  of  course,”  replies  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens.  4 4 Not  that  she  came  out  so  at 
first.  No,  she  was  as  reserved  as  could  be  for 
months  after  she  first  settled  here.  Bless  you, 
we  all  knew  it,  but  not  from  her.  If  there  ever 
was  a good  woman  she  was.  It  happened  in 
this  way : I was  over  there  one  morning.  One 
of  the  black  ones  went  with  me  to  carry  a quar- 
ter of  beef,  and  I went  over  with  the  saltpetre 
an’  molasses  an*  things  to  show  her  how  to  corn 
it.  It  was  so  I came  in  on  her  a little  sudden. 
She  was  setting  on  her  low  rocking-chair  by  the 
cradle,  trying  to  rock  that  poor  little  scrap  of  a 
Lucy  of  theirs  asleep.  Mary,  Alexander,  and 
Samuel -r  he  was  the  oldest — were  off  some- 
where. 

44  John,  child,”  added  Mrs.  General  Likens 
at  this  juncture,  44  please  step  into  the  linen- 
closet  and  get  me  another  towel.  You  see,” 
hastily  whispered  Mrs.  General  Likens,  during 
John’s  absence,  44Mrs.  Merkes  was  expectin' — 
couldn’t  go  out  them  days — ahem ! She  had 
been  cryin’  hard,”  continued  she,  as  John  re- 
turned. 44  All  day  it  looked  like  she  tried  to 
hold  herself  in  for  a while.  Well,  I didn’t  no- 
tice. I had  brought  over  a pair  of  red  shoes  for 
whichever  of  the  children  they  might  fit.  That 
amused  Lucy,  playing  with  them  in  her  cradle. 
After  a while  we  got  into  a kind  of  cozy  chat. 

I saw  it  coming  in  her  eyes  while  I was  talk- 
ing, minutes  before  it  arrived.  At  last  she  jest 
up  an*  told  me  all.  How  they  w as  married ; it 
seemed  ages  an’  ages  back,  she  said.  How 
they  was  settled  in  some  place,  I’ve  forgotten 
the  name.  They’d  a home  of  their  own  there, 
bought  with  her  money;  he  had  nothing  from 
the  start — bless  you,  in  debt  for  his  education 
at  that.  She  told  me  how  nicely  she  fixed  up 
the  place,  flower-garden,  little  lawn  in  front, 
an’  all.  How  she  tried  to  please  the  people 
and  make  him  popular.  4 And  Mr.  Merkes  was 
a better  preacher  then  than  people  seem  to  think 
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him  now,’  she  said.  It  was  before  his  troubles 
had  soured  him  and  hardened  him,  and  worried 
all  his  life  out,  almost,  I suppose  she  meant. 
All  about  the  Sunday-school,  Sewing  Society, 
and  all,  she  told  me,  too.  How,  jest  when  Sam- 
uel, their  first  baby,  was  born,  came  ^quarrel 
with  the  people — something  about  their  having 
a melodeon  in  the  choir,  or  such  like.  How  her 
husband  resigned  his  pulpit  one  day  in  a huff ; 
wouldn’t  listen  to  any  thing  from  any  body; 
sold  the  pretty  place  for  nigh  nothing,  to  get 
right  away.  And  it’s  been  so  ever  since.  4 Mrs. 
General  Likens,’  says  she,  4 it  was  the  first  and 
last  home  of  our  own  we  ever  had.’  And 
thqp  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  they  moved 
to  this  place  and  that  place,  and  the  other. 
Pleasant  at  first.  Then  a quarrel  was  sure  to 
come.  It  was  about  the  choir,  or  it  was  about 
the  Sabbath  - school,  or  about  the  hour  when 
service  ought  to  begin,  or  ought  not  to  begin, 
or  about  the  salary,  or  about  something  a little 
too  severe  Mr.  Merkes  had  said  in  the  pulpit  or 
out  of  it.  Trouble,  trouble,  quarrel,  quarrel,  all 
the  time ! I never  heard  such  a pitiful  story. 
She  knew  she  oughtn’t  to  be  talking  so;  but 
she  kept  on  only  the  faster.  Seemed  to  me  as 
if  she’d  kept  it  to  herself  and  thought  it  over 
until  she  was  too  full.  When  once  she  began 
she  couldn’t  stop.  It  all  came  out  in  spite  of 
her.” 

“Why  didn’t  the  man  lay  aside  his  profes- 
sion, roll  up  his  sleeves,  and  go  at  some  other 
business,  if  he  didn’t  succeed  in  that  ?”  asked 
I the  General,  meditatively. 

44 I’m  astonished  at  you,  General,”  said  his 
wife.  44  That  was  his  calling . He  would  have 
felt  like  Jonah  flying  from  his  work ; would 
have  been  miserable,  expecting  the  storm  and 
the  whale  every  hour. 

44  And  I asked  Mrs.  Merkes.  ‘Teaching?’ 
says  she ; 4 he’s  tried  that  often.  If  possible, 
it’s  worse  than  preaching.  It’s  more  worrying. 
Besides,  Mr.  Merkes  was  certain  to  make  some 
of  the  parents  mad  about  something  in  the 
school -room.  And  then,  when  he  came  to 
settle  up  the  tuition  bills,  there  was  sure  to  be 
a difficulty.”* 

“But  there  are  other  occupations,”  began 
the  young  minister. 

“Yes,  yes;  I told  her  so,”  continued  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  hastily.  4 No,  ma’am,’  she 
says,  shaking  her  head.  4 Here’s  a young  man 
enters  college,  say  at  eighteen ; studies  for  the 
ministry  there  and  in  the  Seminary  some  six 
years  or  more  in  all,  steady  along.  When  he 
comes  out  a preacher  he  must  be  fitted  for  that, 
for  it  unfits  him  for  any  thing  else  in  the  world ! 

He  don’t  understand  any  other  business.  More 
than  that,  he  don’t  understand  people . As  to 
any  bodily  labor,  one  day’s  w’ork  with  axe  or 
hoe’s  sure  to  lay  Mr.  Merkes  up  for  a week ; 
partly  because  %e  ain’t  used  to  it ; partly  be- 
cause he  got  dyspeptic  overstudying  hijy«elf. 
Wherever  money’s  concerned,  too— *rt»8  the 
gains,  collecting,  any  thing  of  thjrt  him. 
sure  to  lose!’”  ave  to  be 
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“Way  with  ail  preachers,”  murmured  the 
General.  “So  little  accustomed  to  handling 
it.” 

“‘Ah,  there’s  the  misery  of  it,  Mrs.  Gener- 
al Likens,'  she  says  to  me.  ‘ Mr.  Merkes  is 
unhappy  as  a preacher ; but  it's  that  or  nothing 
else.  Wretched  in  it;  more  wretched  out  of 
it ! And  then  there's  the  salary,’  she  says  to 
me ; 4 some  people  look  on  Christmas  as  a hap- 
py time.  It’s  just  the  worst  of  all  the  year  to 
us.  The  salary  is  so  small  at  best.  And  when 
the  time  comes  to  get  it  in  the  officers  of  the 
church  and  Mr.  Merkes  hare  to  go  over  the 
subscription  paper.  This  name  can’t  pay — lost 
too  much  money  during  the  year  some 
this  one  finds  he  can  only  pay  half  he  promised, 
and  hard  work  to  do  that ; this  next  one  will 
try  and  see  what  he  can  do.  The  next  one  is 
that  man  who  took  such  offense  at  something 
the  minister  said,  or  his  wife  said,  or  the  man’s 
children  told  him  the  minister’s  children  said. 
Next  man  can’t  stand  such  preaching;  don’t 
catch  him  coming  to  hear  him  again,  much  less 
pay.  This  next  family  on  the  paper  has  moved 
away.  That  other  family  was  carried  off  since 
it  subscribed  by  some  other  denomination ; and 
so  on  and  so  on.  Settling  up,  Mrs.  General 
Likens,’  says  she,  ‘for  last  year’s  bad  enough, 
but  the  making  up  the  salary  for  the  next  year 
—oh  me ! Officers  of  the  church  go  at  it  from 
a dreadful  sense  of  duty  only,  hunting  people 
down,  reasoning  with  this  man,  cornering  that 
man — squeezing  them  to  subscribe.  Just  fan- 
cy your  husband,  Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says 
Bhe,  ‘you  just  fancy  the  General  up  that  way 
on  the  block  at  New-Year’s  like  a nigger,  being 
exoepted  to,  and  run  down,  and  higgled  over!’ 
and  she  would  have  cried,  only  the  tears  were 
all  shed  already.  I do  believe  she  really  loved 
her  husband,  and  he  was  a good  man — -a  real 
pious  man,  though  a mighty  poor  preacher, 
whatever  he  may  have  been : uninteresting,  you 
know.  ‘ If  they  could  only  not  tell  Mr.  Merkes 
so  much,’  she  said.  4 But,  then,  he  needn’t  tell 
you  about  it,’  says  I.  4 It’s  his  disposition  to 
talk  over  his  slights,  to  dwell  on  them,’  says 
she ; 4 seems  to  take  a kind  of  satisfaction  in 
it.  Tell  them!’  says  she;  ‘why,  unless  I was 
stone-blind  I couldn’t  help  reading  it  all  in  his 
face  at  table,  in  his  manner  to  me  and  the  chil- 
dren, to  say  nothing  of  his  groaning  and  twist- 
ing about  in  bed  all  night.’  ‘Why  don’t  he 
jump  on  a horse  and  ride  ’round,  exercise — 
brighten  himself  up  ?’  says  I.  4 But  where’s  the 
horse  ?’  says  she.  4 He  couldn’t  afford  to  buy 
one ; and  if  he  did,  he  couldn’t  pay  for  proven- 
der for  one.  He  can’t  afford,  even,  to  buy  a 
watch;  that  keeps  him  nervous  and  guessing 
on  Sabbaths  lest  he’s  too  late  for  church ; and 
it’s  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  except  by  people 
gettin*  up  and  going  out,  whether  or  no  he  isn’t 
preaching  too  long.  A horse!’  says  she.  4 1 
* of  tffe  ^ra#  General  Likens,  the  dyspepsy  he 
for  Laur^em'nary  s caase  his  trou** 
The  sole^0  8 ^en  recrcat*n£  a little,  f°r  a 
cared  a stra*e’8  times  briKhtcr  and  h“P- 


pier,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it — only  it’s  not 
often  he  gets  the  chance.  It’s  poverty  that 
crushes  Mr.  Merkes !’  she  says, 4 an’  keeps  up  his 
dyspepsy — long -continued  poverty!  It’s  that 
keeps  him  awake  all  night ; it’s  that  makes  him 
preach  the  dull  sermons  the  people  complain 
of ; it’s  that  makes  him  seem  gloomy  and  sour ; 
it’s  that  is  stamped  so  into  his  face.  He’s  strug- 
gled and  prayed  against  anxious  care  for  the 
morrow ; but  then  his  children  and  his  mortifi- 
cations and  his  slights  and  his  debts  year  after 
year  seem  killing  his  very  soul,  with  all  the  faith 
in  it.  You  see,  a minister’s  calling  is  a peculiar 
one,  Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says  she.  ‘What 
with  studying  his  sermons,  visitin’  the  sick  and 
the  dyin’,  burying  the  dead,  consoling  the  sur- 
vivors, dealing  with  backsliders,  struggling  with 
the  anxious — a thousand  times  more  anxious 
about  them  than  they  are  about  themselves; 
describing  what  heaven  is  like  and  hell,  and  all 
that — his  feelings  are  on  a terrible  strain  and 
stretch  all  the  time ! They  get  to  be  too  much 
brought  out,  too  much  on  the  skin ! He  can’t 
get  hardened  like  a doctor  does — it’s  spiritual 
concerns,  eternal  matters,  the  soul,  God,  heav- 
en, hell,  that  his  mind  is  straining  at  all  the 
time.  Unless  his  body's  strength  is  kept  up  to 
the  pitch  of  his  mind  it  gets  nervous,  irritable, 
worn  out.  That’s  the  way,  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens,’ says  she, 4 the  wicked  report  got  out  about 
his  whipping  our  Samuel  so  severe.  He  never 
intended  it,  but  he  was  so  worried  just  then 
about  that  Amelia  Ann  matter  and  Araminta 
Allen’s  terrible  to-do  about  it.  If  it  was  only 
the  custom  for  ministers  to  keep  their  body  in 
full  health — if  they  could  afford  it  only.  I can't 
think,  Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says  she,  4 that  our 
Heavenly  Father  intends  his  servants  should 
drag  along  that  way ; it  cripples  them  so,  you 
see,  for  His  service ! Besides — ’ ” 

“Come  now,  Folly,  that’s  enough,”  inter- 
posed the  General.  4 4 Do  let's  talk  of  somethin’ 
more  cheerful.” 

44  4 Three  years  ago  he  happened  to  get  a 
wedding  fee,’  says  Mrs.  Merkes,”  continued 
Mrs.  General  Likens,  not  heeding  the  General’s 
expostulation.  “‘Now  wedding  fees  are  al- 
ways spent,’  says  she,  ‘in  buying  actual  neces- 
saries of  life ; he  always  gives  them  to  me,  man- 
ages to  borrow  them  next  day,  however.  This 
time  he  sends  and  has  his  life  insured,  brings 
me  the  policy  to  put  away.  I never  knew  him 
to  take  as  much  satisfaction  in  any  thing  as  in 
.that.  “It’s  a solid  gratification  to  me  ev'ry 
hour  of  the  day,  and  when  I lie  awake  at  night,” 
says  he.  “I  think,  if  I die,  well,  there’ll  be 
something  any  how  for  you  and  the  children — a 
little,  but  something" — an’  he  stooped  down  an' 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead — first  time  he’d  done 
that  in  months,'  she  said.  ‘Well,  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens,’  says  she,  4 three  months  after  he 
had  to  make  another  payment  or  forfeit  his 
policy.  It  was  only  some  ten  dollars  or  so,  but 
he  couldn’t  raise  it ; did  his  best ; couldn’t ! I 
don't  think  I ever  saw  him  more  cut  down  in 
my  life,’  says  Mrs.  Merkes.  Don't  you  ever 
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marry  a preacher,  child!”  said  Mrs.  General 
Likens,  abruptly,  almost  savagely,  to  John. 

“Do  stop !”  pleaded  the  General,  despairing- 
ly. 44  You’re  one  of  Job’s  comforters,  to  Mr. 
WaH  here.” 

44  4 But  why  couldn’t  he  have  asked  some  of 
his  members  for  a loan,  Mrs.  Merkes?’  said 
I,”  Mrs.  General  Likens  continued.  44  4 No, 
ma’am,’  says  she.  4 The  moment  a preacher 
begins  to  beg  this  sum  and  that  from  members, 
he  becomes  a bother  an’  a trouble  to  them ; they 
lose  all  respect  for  him ; he  is  a burden ; a nui- 
sance they’re  impatient  to  get  rid  of.  Mr. 
Merkes  was  cowed  and  tamed  and  whipped 
down  by  poverty,  but  he  couldn’t  do  that.  He’s 
been  waiting  an*  hopin’;  but  he’s  never  had 
the  money  to  get  another  policy  since.  He’s 
had  wedding  fees,  but  they  had  to  go  for  things 
— shoes,  clothes,  pressin’  debts.  And  there’s 
one  thing,  Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says  she;  4 it 
is  the  collections  for  Foreign  Missions,  Tract 
Societies,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Merkes  often  and 
often  preaches  a sermon,  and  has  a collection 
taken  up  in  the  church  for  this  object  an*  that ; 
it’s  a regular  quarterly  or  monthly  thing.  After 
benediction  the  officers  count  up  the  money 
they’ve  got  in  the  hats — a good  deal  of  it  given 
by  people  that  haven’t  paid  the  pastor  his  dues 
for  years.  They  get  Mr.  Merkes  to  mail  the 
amount  off  to  some  society  a thousand  miles 
away,  and  the  church  owing  him — he  actually 
suffering  the  day  he  mails  it  for  the  money  him- 
self. It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  they  ought  to  pay 
their  pastor  first.  Mr.  Merkes  has  often  told 
me  he’s  tempted  to  grudge  the  very  boy  that 
sweeps  the  church,  makes  the  fires,  lights  the 
lamps,  the  regular  pay  they  give  him  every 
month,  while  hundreds  of  dollars  are  owing  him 
— he  needin’  his  pay  mor’n  the  boy  needs  his. 
You  see  the  boy  will  stop  right  off  if  they  don’t 
pay.  Mr.  Merkes  can’t.  * ” 

44  But  why  does  he  not  leave  in  such  a case  ?” 
asked  the  young  minister,  very  indignant. 

44  Very  question  I asked  Mrs.  Merkes,”  con- 
tinued Mrs.  General  Likens.  44  4 How  can  he  ?* 
she  says ; 4 no  invitation  to  any  other  field ; no- 
where to  go!  If  he  had,  no  money  to  move 
on.  And  how  about  his  debts  ? Leave  them 
unpaid  behind  him?  No,  ma’am,  a martyr — 
and  chained  to  his  stake !’  says  she.  4 Oh,  Mrs. 
General  Likens,’  says  she;  4 if  *t  please  God 
Mr.  Merkes  was  only  a farmer,  raisin’  his  corn 
and  his  punkins  on  a little  patch  of  ground — 
serving  his  Master  that  way ! I’ll  tell  you, 
Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says  she,  growing  kind 
of  desperate;  ‘once  I went  off  from  home  to 
spend  the  day.  I forgot  something,  and  had  to 
go  back  to  the  house.  You  see,  Mr.  Merkes 
bad  no  study  but  in  the  sitting-room,  his  books 
piled  about  here  and  there.  He  was  glad  to 
have  me  and  the  children  get  away  occasionally, 
give  him  a good  chance  to  study.  That  day  I 
went  back.  I passed  by  the  window  where  he 
was.  It  was  summer,  and  the  window  was  up. 
I heard  somethin’  like  groanin’,  an’  glanced  in. 
There  he  was,  lyin’  flat  on  the  floor.  The  Bible 


was  open  before  him,  an'  he  was  agonizin’  in 
prayer.  It  curdled  my  blood  to  listen:  44 No 
blessing  on  my  labors,”  he  groaned;  “no  sin- 
ners converted,  no  backsliders  brought  back, 
no  interest  in  preaching  or  prayer-meeting — and 
my  family !”  he  groaned ; and  I knew  well  w hat 
he  meant.  44 And  my  debts,  debts,  debts!” 
he  said.  44 1 want  to  do  what  is  right!”  he 
groaned.  44  Take  me  to  some  other  field,”  he 
says;  4 4 or  open  the  way  for  me  to  leave  the 
ministry,  or  take  me  out  of  the  world ! Am  a 
husband ! Am  a father  / Can't  help  myself!” 
he  says.  4 4 At  least  make  me  submissive  to 
Thy  will!”  I could  only  catch  a word  here 
and  there,’  says  she.  4 1 tell  you,’  Mrs.  General 
Likens,’  says  she,  4 it  almost  broke  my  heart, 
only  it  was  nothing  unexpected  to  me.  To  see 
him  with  his  thin,  gray  hair,  and  his  pale,  hol- 
low face,  and  the  tears  running  down,  and  he 
drawn  up  in  a spasm  of  agony  like  on  that 
floor!  I dare  not  run  in  to  him.  I didn’t 
know  one  single  thing  to  say  to  encourage  him, 
not  one,’  she  said.  4 1 felt  so  awful  I could 
have  screamed  / felt  savage ; but  what  could  I 
do  ?’  she  says,  says  she.  4 The  lady  where  I 
staid  all  day  had  a fine  dinner;  but  it  was  little  I 
could  eat  of  it.  I know  I oughtn’t  to  tell  you  all 
I have,  Mrs.  General  Likens,’  says  she;  4 but 
it’s  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.  I do 
believe,’  she  says,  stopping  solemnly  in  the 
mid6t  of  her  tears,  4 he  must  lose  his  mind  if 
things  go  on  so.  He's  getting  so  wakeful  at 
night,  so  irritable,  so  nervous!’  Think  he’s  a 
peculiar  case?”  asked  Mrs.  General  Likens, 
warmly,  of  her  little  audience.  44  Don’t  you 
believe  it!  Among  preachers  every  where 
there’s  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  such  Elijahs 
lyin’  groanin’  under  juniper-trees.  No,  child,” 
said  Mrs.  General  Likens,  with  a sudden  appli- 
cation of  her  narrative  to  John ; 44  don’t  you 
ever,  ever,  ever  marry  a preacher!” 

44  A minister's  salaiy  would  do  generally,” 
said  the  General,  during  the  pause  which  fol- 
lowed, 44  if  only  it  was  paid  at  all  regular.  As 
it  is  he  has  to  buy  on  a credit,  an  uncertain  one 
at  that,  all  his  store  things.  The  merchant  he 
puts  on  so  much  over  an'  above  because  it’s  a 
credit  bargain.  If  the  parson  only  had  his 
money  in  hand  to  buy  with  ho  could  get 
every  thing  one-third  cheaper.  An’  then  them 
debts,  like  a nightmare  on  a man ! Their  rep- 
utation as  a minister  is  so  tied  up  in  their  pay- 
in’ their  debts ; example  to  the  flock,  you  know. 
My  wonder  is  they  can  preach  at  all!  Poor 
sermons  ? I don’t  blame  a man  for  one ; nine- 
tenths  of  his  time  an'  heart  an’  brain  given  up 
to  scuffling  along,  to  say  nothing  of  people  crit- 
icising the  sermons,  contrary  members,  blunt- 
spoken  church  officers,  an’  the  like.” 

“James?”  broke  in  Mrs.  General  Likens. 
44  Yes,  I did  give  my  consent  he  should  serve 
the  Lord  in  the  ministry,  if  it  was  God’s  will. 
I couldn’t  say  yes  for  years.  At  last,  that’s  the 
reason,  I thinks,  the  Lord  w^on’t  convert  him. 
Better  be  converted,  even  if  he  does  have  to  be 
a preacher,  than  not  be  converted  at  all,  I says 
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to  myself.  An’  so  he  was  converted,  sure 
enough!  I said  yes  to  it;  but  I thought, 
Oh,  pshaw,  we  have  plenty  of  property,  he’ll 
have  that  to  support  on  in  his  preachin’.  I’m 
afraid  that’s  how  I came  to  say  yes.  I know 
it’s  mighty  wicked  in  me  to  feci  so,”  continued 
Mrs.  General  Likens,  ingenuously.  44  Jf  it  was 
for  him  to  go  to  China,  Indio,  or  some  other  of 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  I wouldn’t  core.  Or  if 
it  was  to  lay  his  head  across  a log  an’  have  it 
chopped  off  for  Christ  right  away,  I wouldn’t 
care  so ; but  to  be  a preacher — despised  like  by 
outsiders  an’  starved  by  insiders— worry,  worry, 
bother,  bother  all  the  time — it  was  more  than 
I had  grace  for  about  James.” 

44  Ev’ry  preacher  isn’t  Mr.  Merkes,  however, 
Mr.  Wall,”  said  the  General,  more  thoughtful 
of  his  guest.  44  Common  run  of  people  couldn’t 
like  Mr.  Merkes,  that’s  one  reason  in  regard  to 
him.  An’  their  not  liking  him  was  the  protest 
like  of  Health  against  Disease;  the  natural 
risin’  up  like  of  simple,  sweet,  everyday  kind 
of  feelin's  against  sour,  sickly,  unnatural  ones. 
Now,”  continued  the  General,  44  there’s  your 
uncle,  for  instance ; he  isn’t  worn  to  death  all 
the  time  about  money-matters — don’t  look  like 
it,  at  least.” 

Both  John  and  the  nephew  winced. 

“Let  me  tell  you  the  difference  between 
them,  General,”  spoke  up  John.  44 I believe 
almost  ever}'  minister  has  more  or  less  that 
kind  of  trouble,  and  all  their  life.  But  Mr. 
Merkes  seems  so  constituted  that  such  things 
strike  into  him — make  a festering  wound.  They 
happen  to  Mr.  Wall,  too— perhaps  so,  I mean — 
only  they  glance  off  as  they  happen.” 

44  Holds  up  the  Shield  of  Faith,  I guess,”  in- 
terjected Mrs.  General  Likens,  wiping  vigorous- 
ly at  the  cups  and  saucers. 

44 1 imagine  Mr.  Merkes  takes  any  hint  of  a 
defect  in  him  as  on  insult,”  continued  the  fair 
philosopher.  4 4 Mr.  Wall  takes  any  such  hint, 
if  there  ever  is  any,  gladly  as  help  toward  rais- 
ing him  nearer  his  own  standard.  Mr.  Merkes 
seems  to  be  too  sensitive  and  sore  altogether  to 
every  thing — perhaps  I wrong  him.” 

44  And  I believtf,”  said  the  nephew,  44  my  un- 
cle sees  the  hand  of  a Father  just  as  much  in  a 
needed  sum  of  money  withheld  from  him  as  in 
an  unexpected  sura  received ; as  much  in  any 
bitter  remark  against  him  as  in  a flattering  one.  ” 

“I’ve  known  that  uncle  of  yours,”  said 
the  General,  reflectively,  “for  years  now,  an’ 
through  rain  and  shine  he’s  the  happiest  man  I 
ever  knew.  Let  us  talk  about  him  a little; 
we’ve  had  enough  about  Mr.  Merkes  for  once.” 

44  No,  we  ha’n’t,”  remarks  his  wife,  promptly. 
“I  ain't  satisfied  till  somebody  explains  things 
to  me.  Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  the  Saviour 
said.  And  all  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  about 
the  grass  of  the  field,  the  lilies,  the  sparrows ; 
how  can  a man  read  that,  an’  the  like,  over  an’ 
over ; preach  on  it  too,  and  not  profit  by  it  more 
himself?  Nine-tenths  of  that  man’s  misery  was 
in  his  moods,  his — pshaw!  what  you  call  it — 
fancies?  notions?  The  Lord  He  always  has 


provided.  4 Love,'  says  she  to  him,  sittin'  by 
her  bed  that  day  she  was  dyin’,  4 what  a pity 
we  couldn’t  ’a  trusted  Him  all  along;  at  last 
He  did  provide,  you  know!’  she  says  to  him. 
4 If  we  only  could  ’a  trusted  in  Him  all  along 
how  much  misery  we  would  ’a  saved  ourselves  2 
Not  that  I blame  you  though,  darling,’  she  saya, 
quick  like.  A-workin’  like  new  yeast,  fer- 
mentin’ like  I don’t  know  what,  all  the  time  he 
>vas.  If  he  only  could  have  gone  sound  asleep 
— staid  asleep  for  a year ! Cross  at  Lucy  jest 
before  he  begins  to  say  blessing  at  table ; boxes 
Alexander’s  ears  for  dropping  his  fork  the  min- 
ute Amen’s  out  of  his  mouth  1 Sour  at  his  wife 
I for  not  making  Samuel  still  as  a mouse  in  pray- 
! ers ; putting  that  poor  little  pale-faced  Lucy  of 
theirs  in  the  closet  the  moment  he’s  up  from  his 
knees  at  family  worship  because  she  dropped 
her  little  hymn-book!  Scold?  how  he  did 
scold  ’because  the  servant  there  broke  in  on 
him,  in  his  private  devotions  I believe  it  was!” 
the  old  lady  even  dares  add. 

44  You  seem  to  have  known — •”  began  John, 
with  a smile. 

44  Yes,  bless  you,  child,  it  was  when  his  wife 
was  sick ; you  see  I went  over  an*  staid  there 
I to  nurse,”  said  Mrs.  General  Likens,  the  more 
rapidly  as  she  was  talking  on  against  the  tug- 
ging within  of  her  own  conscience.  “For 
months  before  Mr.  Merkes  had  been  worse  than 
ever — bother  about  his  salary,  trouble  with  Ara- 
minta  Allen  about  Amelia  Ann ; then  his  rest 
was  broken  o*  nights  by  the  children.  Lucy’d 
get  uncovered  an’  cry  with  cold — whimper — she 
didn’t  dare  to  cry.  Alexander,  he’d  get  thirsty 
in  bed,  go  stealing  over  the  floor  to  the  bucket, 
stumble  over  a chair,  and  wake  up  his  father  that 
way.  Samuel,  he’d  ciy  out,  seeing  a booger — 
and  so  it  went  on : it  almost  killed  that  man  to 
have  his  sleep  broken — his  brain  needed  it  so,  I 
suppose.  Yes,  it  began  months  before^Mrs. 
Merkes  was  so  sick;  you  see  he  had  such  a 
large  family  already , he  thought.  Cross — !” 

“Folly,  you  stop!”  said  the  General,  de- 
cidedly. 

44  Yes,”  said  his  wife,  reining  in  and  shaking 
her  head  slowly,  her  face  full  of  reminiscences 
— “yes,  I had  better — it’s  all  over  now ; but  at 
the  time  it  was  awful!  But,  well!  4 I’m  not 
sorry ; I’d  rather  it  was  so,’  she  said.  4 It’s  bet- 
ter in  heaven ;’  that’s  what  she  said  when  I told 
her  the  little  baby  was  dead.  She  would  take 
the  poor  little  rat  of  a thing  in  her  arms,  hugged 
its  little  cold  body  a while  to  her  bosom,  an’ 
give  it  back  to  me.  4 I’m  not  sorry,’  says  she ; 

4 it  oughtn’t  to  have  come — too  muny  before.’ 
An’  I was  not  sorry, ’’said  Mrs.  General  Likens, 
energetically,  44  when  she  died  too — not  a bit 
of  it.  4 1 don’t  blame  you  at  all,  darling,*  she 
whispered  to  him.  ‘You’ve  had  so  much  to 
try  you.  Please  try,  precious,  lo  bear  with  the 
poor  little  children ; they  couldn’t  help  coming, 
you  know.  Little  Lucy,  darling,’  she  whis- 
pered to  him,  ‘she’s  such  a poor,  pale,  fright- 
ened little  scrap,  please  don’t’ — an’  she  whis- 
pered so  low  I couldn’t  hear ; I was  rubbin’  her 
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limbs  with  brandy,  you  see.  ‘ It  ’ll  be  all  right,  ’ 
says  she,  * when  we  all  get  together  at  last  in 
heaven,  precious.  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I give — I give,*  an’  she  rambled  off. 

“Such  a desolate  house,*’  continued  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  pausing  to  wipe  her  eyes,  “that 
cold,  rainy  mornin*  the  corpse  lay  there  on  the 
lounge,  I never  want  to  see  again — the  poor 
children  sticking  close  around  the  lounge, 
afraid  of  their  father,  so  white  and  cold,  settin* 
by  the  fire,  a book  in  his  hand.  You  see,  Mrs. 
Merkes  had  been  the  only  sunshine  in  that 
house — a gentle,  quiet  little  woman,  try  in*  hard 
to  hope  for  the  best  all  the  time.  It  provoked 
Mr.  Merkes,  her  putting  the  best  interpretation 
upon  every  thin*  that  happened — it  was  contra- 
dictin’ him.  When  she  saw  that  worried  him, 
too,  she  just  kept  silence,  while  he  grumbled 
an*  murmured — tried  to  warm  him  by  her  silent 
smilin’,  her  cheerful  looks.  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.  Yes,  that  might  *a  been  cut 
on  her  tomb.  If  he  had  only  been  the  man  she 
was  a woman,  now!  Fix  up  old  clothes! 
Make  a little  money  stretch  a mile!  Keep 
herself  neat  on  just  nothin*  at  all ! I never  did 
know  such  a woman!”  said  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens, warmly.  “Nobody  ever  quarreled  with 
her . Araminta  Allen,  even,  bless  you,  many 
an’  many  a bolt  of  domestic,  an’  barrel  of  flour, 
turkeys,  butter,  eggs,  an*  all  such  like,  she’s 
sent  to  her  through  me.  Araminta’s  tongue 
outruns  every  thin’  I ever  heard  when  she  gets 
to  talking  about  Amelia  Aim,”  adds  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens.  “ She  was  a little  afe&red  of  Mr. 
Wall,  day  she  was  here ; but  she  never  had  a 
word  to  say  against  Mrs.  Merkes.” 

“What  would  you  say,  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens,” said  John,  after  a while,  with  laughing 
eyes,  “ if  Mr.  Merkes  was  to  marry  in  Ilopple- 
ton?  Laura  Wall  told  me  something  when 
she  was  here.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  Laura  Wall  is 
that  crazy  ?”  ejaculated  the  lady  of  the  house, 
laying  down  every  thing  out  of  her  hands  to  lift 
them  up  in  horror. 

♦‘Never  mind;  who  it  is  is  a secret,”  said 
John,  with  delight.  “If  it  turns  out  to  be 
true  we'll  hear  of  it.” 

“Well!”  said  Mrs.  General  Likens,  bring- 
ing her  hands  slowly  down — “ Well!"  and  she 
was  silent  for  a space.  “ I did  hear  that  Josiah 
Evers  was  courtin’  Miss  Laura,”  said  the  old 
lady,  at  length.  “But  Mr.  Merkes?  Well!" 
and  then,  after  another  pause,  she  added ; “ So 
you  don’t  marry  a preacher,  John,  it’s  all  I 
ask.” 

IL 

“Dead?  You  mean  only  very  sick ! You 
can’t  mean  dead!"  Yes,  dead — actually  dead ! 
How  the  tidings  fly,  like  living,  winged  things, 
this  Monday  morning ! 

The  children  playing  along  the  road  on  their 
way  to  school,  or,  truants  therefrom,  rambling 
through  the  woods,  Ashing  at  far-off  pools,  catch 
the  swift  and  startling  tidings  as  if  from  the  air, 
halt,  horror-struck,  a moment,  and  then  run  ev- 


1 ery  step  of  the  way  home,  to  burst  breathless 
into  the  house. 

“Oh,  Ma!  Oh,  Pa!  Dead!  Likens! 
General!  General  Likens ! Dead!” 

Black  Scip,  plowing  in  the  Aeld  steadily 
along  with  incessant  “Gee!”  and  “Haw!” 
and  “Come  here,  Brandy!”  calculating,  as 
he  trudges  along  with  uneven  feet  on  unbro- 
ken ground  and  broken  furrow,  up  and  down, 
how  long  it  is  before  “sundown;”  what  are 
the  chances  of  the  possum  hunt  to-night,  nor 
dreaming  as  yet  of  emancipation  by  flve  hun- 
dred years,  though  the  same  is  but  some  six 
years  or  so  oflf—  black  Scip  halts  suddenly.  His 
furrow  runs  along  the  fence,  and  some  “boy,” 
galloping  for  life  upon  the  road,  yells  to  him 
the  sudden  news,  and  is  gone. 

“What  you  say?.  Genera]  Likens t Lor  a 
massy!  Dead!  JFAo-a-o,  Buck!” 

In  Ave  minutes  every  hand  in  the  fleld  has 
left  his  or  her  plow,  and  is  beside  Scip  on  the 
spot  where  the  lightning  struck ! The  over- 
seer is  seated  on  the  fence  above  them,  the 
negroes  wondering,  exclaiming,  ejaculating, 
scarcely  above  their  breaths,  though.  Five 
minutes  before  the  overseer  was  yelling  and 
cursing  at  the  hands  here,  there,  all  over  the 
Aeld  at  the  same  time ; now  none  so  silent 
as  he ; for  he  knew  the  General,  the  General 
knew  him,  well — and  he  is  thinking  of  that  last 
talk  they  had  together. 

“ There,  there,  boys ! That  ’ll  do ! "Work 
must  be  did  whoever’s  dead !”  he  says,  at  last ; 
but  it  is  half  an  hour  before  he  says  it,  and  in 
very  mild  tones.  And  so  each  hand  goes  slow- 
ly back  to  the  plow  with  other  thoughts,  as  the 
mould  opens  to  the  plow-share  before  their  feet 
again.  The  possum  hunt  is  abandoned  for  to- 
night. The  very  calling  to  oxen  and  mule  as 
they  plow  sounding  to  their  own  ears  like  swear- 
ing almost ; for  Sunday  has  suddenly  come  down 
upon  the  Aeld,  and  it  seems  almost  wicked  to 
work. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  body  is  laid,  duly 
covered  with  the  snowiest  of  linen,  upon  a 
lounge  in  the  centre  of  the  best  room.  Uncle 
Simeon  is  seated  at  the  side  ever  since  it  was 
laid  there,  leaning  heavily  on  his  old  stafl*,  and 
looking  Axedly  and  without  a tear  at  the  cold, 
set  face. 

“ An’  you  is  dar ! ’Fore  me ! Dar ! Gone, 
an*  dar  ’fore  me!  Actly  dar!"  He  repeats 
it  over  and  over  again  very  often,  regarding 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Let  us  go  back  a little.  It  was  upon  the 
household  assembled  that  Monday  morning  the 
event  fell — out  of  all  possible  occupations  as- 
sembled for  family  worship.  The  General  had 
taken  his  seat  as  usual  in  his  arm-chair,  his 
wife  placing  the  little  work-table,  with  its  cover 
and  fringe  of  cotton,  upon  which  lay  the  large 
family  Bible,  beside  him,  as  she  had  done 
morning  and  evening  for  many  a long  year. 
As  he  had  never  failed  at  family  worship  to  do, 
the  General  places  his  hands,  clasped  together, 
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upon  the  Bible  lying  opened  before  him,  bows 
his  head  reverently  and  with  closed  eyes,  and 
begins  his  brief  petition — going  always  before 
the  reading — “Lord,  open  thou  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  behold  wondrous — ” 

A hesitation  in  the  words,  a sudden  raising 
of  the  hands,  still  locked  together,  to  the  breast, 
a labored,  indescribable  gasp,  and  the  General 
has  fallen  to  one  side  in  his  large  chair,  whose 
arms  support  him  from  falling  to  the  floor. 
Dead.  A curious  ashen  hue  over  his  face — 
dead. 

There  follows  around  him,  lying  perfectly  etill 
in  the  centre  of  it  all,  the  rush  of  all  there,  the 
cries  of  surprise,  the  shrieks  of  anguish.  Caught 
up  from  the  group  gathered  in  terror  around 
the  body — the  wife  nearest  to  it,  but  most  silent 
of  all — the  tidings  fly  from  house  to  kitchen, 
from  kitchen  to  cabin,  from  cabin  to  stable, 
from  stable  to  field  abroad,  and  so.  over  the 
whole  neighborhood,  and  on,  in  time,  to  the 
farthest  individual  that  ever  heard  of  the  Gen- 
eral. There  is  a galloping  off  after  the  doctor 
of  negro  after  negro  as  fast  as  one  horse  after 
another  can  be  saddled  for  the  purpose : whip 
and  shout  applied  with  immeasurably  more  en- 
ergy than  if  it  was  for  their  own  father,  brother, 
wife,  child.  There  is  a wild  throwing  open  of 
pantry-doors,  a tearing  out  of  drawers  in  search 
of  remedies,  a running  of  persons  against  each 
other.  Amidst  all  the  noise  the  General  has 
fallen  a little  forward  in  his  chair,  silent  for- 
ever: amidst  all  the  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment he  has  entered,  wondering,  upon  the  realm 
of  perfect  and  perpetual  peace. 

The  young  minister,  having  done  all  else  that 
he  could,  was  about  to  offer  some  consolation — 
with  a sense  of  infinite  awkwardness,  too — to 
the  smitten  wife,  clinging  so  silently  about  her 
husband’s  knees ; but  John,  pale  and  weeping 
and  quiet,  with  hand  on  his  arm,  whispers  him, 
“Not  now,  please,  not  now !”  and  comforts  the 
wife  most  by  quieting  the  confusion,  and  then 
having  the  body  laid,  with  silent  beckon  and 
motion  of  command  to  the  servants,  upon  the 
bed.  It  is  hours  after,  when  the  doctor  has 
come  and  gone,  when  all  know  that  the  master 
of  the  house  is  indeed  dead,  before  John — sit- 
ting beside  Mrs.  General  Likens,  lying,  exhaust- 
ed, upon  her  bed — ventures  to  whisper  words 
of  consolation. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  for  me,  child,”  says  Mrs. 
General  Likens;  and  she  rises  instantly  and 
sits  up  in  bed.  “ Haven’t  I been  expectin’  it 
all  along  ? An’  I ain’t  been  prayin’  for  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need  all  this  time,  mornin’ 
and  night,  for  nothin’,  I hope.  It  was  only  the 
first  clap,  you  know.  He  was  ready  an*  waitin’. 
I jest  laid  down  a minute  to  rest  a little. 
Don’t  fear  me ; I’m  strong ; I’ll  bear  up !”  and 
she  persists  in  getting  off  the  bed,  bathes  her 
eyes,  smoothes  her  hair,  arranges  her  cap,  and 
moves  about,  overseeing  and  directing  all  that 
is  going  on — very  old,  though. 

“Never  is  a time  a mistress  is  needed  so  all 
around,”  she  says,  hours  after,  to  John,  who 


has  refrained  from  expostulation,  only  followed 
with  anxious  look  her  tall,  active  figure  as  it 
moves  about  with  restless  energy,  the  tears  in 
John’s  eyes  and  a vague  dread  in  John’s  heart. 
“ Must  be  after  the  black  ones  all  the  time ; 
they  mean  well,  but  don't  know  how,”  she  ex- 
plains to  John,  sitting  down  for  a moment  be- 
side her  and  rising  up  again  instantly.  It  seems 
to  John  as  if  the  mistress  of  the  house  dare  not 
stop  an  instant,  on  some  account.  And  then, 
hair,  and  complexion,  and  manner,  she  is  sud- 
denly ten  years  older  than  when  they  sat  down 
to  breakfast  that  morning,  the  General  appar- 
ently never  better  in  his  life — Mrs  General  Li- 
kens certainly  never  more  talkative.  And  yet 
the  servants  are  almost  troublesome  in  their  of- 
ficious zeal.  They  anticipate  every  wish,  keep- 
ing wistful  eyes  upon  her;  start  forward  to 
obey  as  she  opens  her  mouth  to  speak ; are  off 
on  her  errand  with  a “ Yes,  Missis — yes,  Missis,” 
before  the  order  is  well  out  of  her  lips.  Moll, 
the  house-girl,  late  that  night,  lingers  uneasily 
around  the  table  in  the  kitchen  at  which  the 
cook  is  making  up  her  bread  for  the  next  morn- 
ing’s breakfast. 

“I  don’t  like  about  ole  missis,”  she  ventures 
at  last ; “ ’pears  to  me — What  you  think,  mam- 
my?” The  old  cook  has  carefully  refrained 
from  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  dough,  and  now 
replies,  roughly, 

“Don’t  stan’  dar  foolin’  round  me,  gal!” 
and  immediately  thereafter  sinks  back  in  her 
seat  with  an  “ Oh  my  Hebenly  Massa!”  and  a 
paroxysm  of  weeping. 

The  next  day  is  Tuesday,  and  as  the  hour 
of  the  funeral  services  approaches  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  come  flocking  in. 
General  Likens  has  been  to  them  from  their 
births  a part  of  nature  itself.  General  Likens 
dead t It  is  as  if  the  universe  was  tumbling 
down ! They  can  not  comprehend  it.  On  their 
first  arrival  no  earthly  inducement  can  get  them 
into  the  room,  the  best  in  the  house  and  open- 
ing upon  the  porch,  in  which  the  General  lies 
in  his  coffin,  supported  at  each  end  upon  a hide- 
bottomed  chair.  They  steal  cautiously  to  the 
door  and  look  in,  grouped  together  and  holding 
by  each  other  with  breathless  awe.  By-and- 
by  they  steal  in  one  by  one,  stand  beside  Uncle 
Simeon  seated  beside  the  coffin,  and  holding 
firmly  to  him  and  to  each  other  as  they  do  so, 
they  gaze  fearfully  upon  the  cold,  calm  face. 
Not  for  millions  wrould  they  dare  touch,  how- 
ever, the  brown  hands  clasped  upon  the  broad 
bosom — hands  yesterday  so  familiar,  to-day  so 
terrible  in  their  waxen  coldness.  And  so  they 
get  used  to  it  all,  and  finally  have  to  be  checked 
by  parents  and  friends,  as  they  forget  all  about 
the  dead  and  frolic  noisily,  waiting  for  service 
to  begin,  around  the  house  and  over  the  yard. 

The  company  pours  steadily  in,  upon  horse- 
back, and  in  all  manner  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages ; evidently  all  the  Likens  neighborhood 
will  be  there  by  eleven.  Brown  Bob  Long  had 
been  at  the  house  since  noon  yesterday ; is  the 
first  to  arrive  to-day.  And  ho  is  grave,  but 
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with  , a singular  elation  in  hi?  manner  too,  al- 
most joy,  as  if  a fortune  had  fallen  to  the  Gen- 
eral. Arrayed  like  all  these,  in  his  best  clothes, 
Isham,  the  black  theologian,  idles  among  the 
groups  of  negroes  gathered  from  all  the  planta- 
tions around,  conscious  of  being  their  host.  He 
is  so  far  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  death 
as,  in  intervals  from  carrying  chairs  hither  and 
thither,  and  assisting  to  tie  the  ever-arriving 
horses,  to  deny  and  dispute  every  statement  of 
a religious  nature  put  forth  by  any  one  of  his 
sable  friends. 

“Ef  yonder  ain’t  them  Meggor  folks!”  ejac- 
ulates one  of  these,  in  reference  to  a party  ou 
horseback  coming  up  the  lane. 

The  statement  is  promptly  scouted  by  Isham, 
but  is  true  none  the  less.  Old  Mrs.  Meggar 
has  come  with  them  on  horseback,  and  precedes 
the  rest  into  the  house.  The  others  fasten  their 
horses  outside  the  fence,  taking  much  more 
time  for  the  same  than  is  necessary.  Eor 
Isham  has  remarked  from  the  first : 

“ Ketch  me  fastenin’  their  critters  for  such 
trash  as  the  Meggars!  Not  ’less  old  massa 
was  to  come  back  from  hebben  to  tell  me !” 

But  they  come  into  the  gate  at  last,  with 
Doc  Meggar  in  the  lead.  A delegation  of  six- 
teen dogs,  Thunder  -in  advance,  accompanied 
them;  or,  to  be  sternly  accurate,  fifteen  and 
four-sixths,  three  of  the  four-sixths  being  the 
dog  lamed  in  the  bear-fight,  who  uses  no^v  only 
three  of  his  legs ; the  remaining  sixth  being  the 
fice,  off  of  duty  at  home  and  deprived  thus  of 
his  bark.  With  the  other  dogs  Zed  and  Toad 
come,  and  very  much  as  if  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs,  after  the  Meggar  boys  to  the 
gate,  but  stop  there,  produce  knives  simultane- 
ously from  their  pockets,  split  each  a good 
splinter  off  the  palings,  and  begin  whittling. 
They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  curse  guard- 
edly and  under  their  breaths,  hats  dowm  over 
their  eyes. 

* ‘ S pose  he  is  dead.  I never  said  he  W'asn’t ! ” 
Zed  complains  in  continuation  to  Toady.  “He 
isn’t  my  daddy,  is  he?  I want  to  know  1”  and 
his  splinter  is  assuming  under  his  knife  the 
shape  of  a coffin. 

“ An’  such  a day  for  a hunt!”  acquiesces  his 
.companion.  “Oh  no!  mighty  pious,  to  be 
sure!  legs  in  trowsers  like  candle-moulds,  a 
feller’s  collar  a-sawin’  away  under  his  ears. 
It’s  gettin’  to  be  a leetle  more’n  I can  stand 
myself!”  and  his  remarks  thereupon  are  not 
exactly  of  the  nature  of  a mass  for  the  repose 
of  him  who  lies  shrouded  within. 

“You  hear  Doc  try  the  old  man?”  remarks 
Toad  again,  after  a silence,  whittling  nearer 
his  companion  and  farther  from  the  gate,  as 
the  company  still  continues  to  arrive. 

“To  get  him  to  come?”  answers  Zed,  with 
an  oath. 

“Not  straight  out,  yon  know;  he  hinted 
round,”  said  Toady,  with  half  a dozen  curses. 
And  that  was  a peculiarity  of  the  Meggar  fam- 
ily, that  hinting  round.  Very  rarely,  indeed, 
did  any  one  under  that  roof  ask  a direct  ques- 


tion of,  or  make  any  direct  remark,  unless  it 
was  a curse,  to  any  other  there.  This  would 
involve  their  looking  each  other  straight  in  the 
eyes  while  they  spoke — a thing  habitually  avoid- 
ed by  them  even  in  the  heat  of  quarrel.  Old 
Mrs.  Meggar  only  asked  direct  questions,  made 
remarks  aimed  at  some  one  person  under  her 
roof,  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  she  ad- 
dressed as  she  spoke ; but  she  was  a disagree- 
able exception  to  the  general  rule — a sort  of  in- 
carnate conscience  in  the  centre  of  the  family 
on  that  account. 

“Yes,  Doc  he  hinted  ronnd  an*  round  the 
old  man  like  a bumble-bee,  cornin’  closer  an’ 
closer  ev’ry  time,”  said  Toad,  who  had  himself 
not  seen  his  companion’s  eyes  in  his  life  except 
furtively. 

“ An’  what  did  that  old  enss  say  ?”  inquires 
Zed. 

“He  was  a -smokin’  by  the  fire.  ‘Ketch 
me  goin’  to  funerals,’  says  he.  Old  ’oman 
was  a-knittin’  in  the  corner,”  continues  Toad. 

“ 4 Soul  ?’  the  old  man  says,  says  he,  4 Ha’n’t 
got  any.  Spit  it  away  in  tobacco  juice ; puffed 
it  away  in  tobacco  smoke ; drowned  it  oat  in 
whisky ; cussed  it  to  pieces  long  ago.’  An’  he 
up  an’  slams  on  his  breast  with  his  hand. 

4 Hollow !’  says  he,  4 hempty !’  Old  ’oman  she 
was  ciyin’  softly ; w’hen  he  says  that  she  ups  an’ 
out.” 

44  Breaks  for  the  butter-beans,”  remarks  Zed, 
and  very  correctly. 

44na’n’t  been  no  fun  sence  that  bar-fight,” 
continues  Toad,  at  last.  44  General  Likens  he 
comes  over — ylad  he’s  gone  ; Brown  Bob  he  sits 
an’  talks;  that  young  parson  act’ly  lies  his 
praarrs  in  the  house ! Goin’  to  preachin*,  too, 
ev’ry  Sunday ; old  ’oman  on  old  gray,  or  in^e 
wagon;  wre  a-followf in’ behind.” 

44  An’  Doc,  ho  try  in*  to  ease  off  from  swear- 
in’.”  Zed  continues  the  catalogue  of  griev- 
ances. “A  fellar  that  could  sw'ear  the  bark 
off  a black-jack  too — he  tryin’  to  give  up  swear- 
in’  ! ” The  thought  is  painful  to  both  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

“Did  my  best,  too,  to  stop  it,”  complains 
Toad;  “his  giviu’  it  np.  Crossed  and  both- 
ered him  more’n  I ever  dar  to  do  before.  You 
see  I thought  Doc  he’d  blaze  out  at  me  like  he 
used  to ; get  in  the  way  again  so.” 

“Not  a curse  at  las’.  Only  got  knocked 
down  for  your  pains,”  observes  Zed,  moodily. 

“But,  I say,  look  here,”  says  Toad,  after 
some  silent  whittling  under  the  temporary  in- 
fluence, probably,  of  the  funeral  and  of  the 
many  solemn  faces  grouped  around  and  arriv- 
ing every  moment,  and  as  if  by  a desperate 
effort,  “ S’pose  a fellar  turns  out  he  hes  got  a 
soul  somewhere  among  his  in’ards — and  s’pose 
there  is  a God — ” But  his  conjectures  are 
broken  by  the  indignant  oaths  of  his  disgusted 
friend,  who  trembles  inwardly  with  even  greater 
apprehension  himself.  * 

By  this  time  the  young  minister,  standing 
beside  the  body  in  its  coffin,  has  begun  the 
funeral  sendees.  The  room  is  filled.  So  is  the 
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piazza  in  front.  The  negroes  crowd  a back 
room,  peering  in  at  the  open  door,  sending  in 
their  voices  to  swell  the  funeral  psalm.  No 
one  thinks  of  disturbing  Uncle  Simeon  in  his 
seat  by  the  coffin. 

“An’  you  is  dar , Massa,  along  Mass  James, 
act’ly  dar  /”  the  old  man  has  been  still  mur- 
muring to  himself  in  lower  and  lower  tones  as 
if  falling  asleep,  regardless  of  those  around. 
But  it  is  Mrs.  General  Likens  who  attracts  the 
most  attention.  She  sits  beside  John,  clasp- 
ing firmly  her  hand,  calm  by  a fixed  effort. 
No  one  there,  however,  but  notices  the  feat- 
ures how  they  have  suddenly  sharpened ; the 
hair,  too,  whitened  in  the  last  few  hours : she 
seems  to  have  indeed  rapidly  become  old,  very 
old! 

“Thank  you.  I was  expectin’  it,  you  see,” 
she  has  remarked  to  every  attempt  at  consola- 
tion from  the  multitude  of  friends  assembled 
about  her.  “No,  you  needn’t  fear  me.  I’ll 
bear  up.  We  have  been  long  together,  but  I 
was  expectin’  it  t”  And  she  repeats  it  to  every 
one,  as  if  mechanically.  “ Thank  you  I Needn’t 
fear  me.  I’m  strong.  Expectin’  it,  you  see!” 
And  so  the  funeral  services  go  on  about  the 
sleeper  lying  in  his  coffin,  but  with  uncovered 
face,  in  the  midst — so  calm,  so  natural ! The 
dead  countenance  is  but  that  of  a very  plain 
Christian  planter;  yet  it  strikes  Charles  Wail, 
as  he  gazes  upon  it,  what  breadth  there  is  of 
brow,  and  curve  of  chin  and  lip,  and  regal  dig- 
nity of  aspect — wonderfully  like,  in  the  marble 
of  death,  to  busts  he  has  seen  of  Roman  em- 
perors ; an  unspeakable  exaltation  and  grand- 
eur in  the  set  face,  as  of  one  entered  on  rule  in 
a^blimcr  world ! 

™ince  the  service  began  old  Mrs.  Meggar,  ut- 
terly forgetting  the  dead,  has  changed  her  seat 
in  the  crowded  room,  so  that  she  can  see  the 
living — her  sons ! Happy  tears  flow  for  them 
as  she  sees  them  enter  the  room.  All  have 
come — Doc,  Bill,  Jake — under  a force  which 
they  would  gladly  have  resisted  if  they  could. 
At  first  they  lingered  on  the  outskirts,  but  now 
they  stand  as  near  the  coffin  as  any,  neatly 
dressed,  solemn,  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
neighbors  wonder  even  there,  and  nudge  each 
other  to  observe  them.  After  the  second  verse 
Doc  even  endeavors  to  join  in  singing,  for  the 
lines  are  given  out.  His  brothers  glance  up 
with  surprise,  note  the  calm,  firm  expression  of 
his  face,  and  look  down  again  more  alarmed 
than  ever.  Doc  sees  nothing  but  the  peaceful 
face  of  the  dead ; has  reached  the  full  climax 
of  his  new  purpose  in  life ; neither  thinks  nor 
cares  for  any  thing  else. 


It  may  be  mere  accident  that  Brown  Bob 
Long  stands  beside  Doc — mere  accident.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  tears  are  running  undis- 
guisedly  down  his  rough  beard  as  he  hears 
Doc’s  murmured  attempts  at  melody.  And  it 
is  rather  a wonder  than  not  that  Doc  can  stand 
there  so  composed,  for  Brown  Bob  has  managed 
to  get  his  hand  as  it  hangs  by  his  side  in  his 
own,  and  the  squeeze  is  unlimited,  yet  Doc  is 
hardly  aware  or  the  presence  of  Bob  in  the 
room. 

“ Mighty  to  save,”  Bob  whispers,  hours  after 
this,  to  the  young  minister  after  the  grave  has 
been  filled  up.  “ You  look  at  it  in  the  Hebrew 
when  you  get  home — it’s  Isaiah,  sixty-third — 
mighty  to  save — the  mightiest  sort  of  mighty, 
the  Hebrew  makes  it!  I dug  it  out  to  the 
roots  with  my  Lexicon  las’  night.  An’  that 
text  you  spoke  from  over  the  body  at  the  house 
— our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  death 
— you  oughter  ’a  told  the  people  about  that  word 
abolished.  It’s  Katargesantos.  Kata  by  itself 
means,  you  know,  dead  against,  upsettin’,  de- 
stroyin'. Then  there’s  the  rest  of  the  word,  arge- 
santos — the  alpha  is  privative,  you  know,  dead 
against : again,  ergon,  “ a work” — that  is,  death, 
jvhich  is  the  devil’s  work ! What  an  amazin’ 
strong  expression  it  is ! Christ  hath  completely, 
utterly,  entirely  undone,  destroyed,  annihilated 
death!  Yes,  abolished  is  good  English  for  it 
if  a man  only  knows  how  strong  the  abolished 
is !”  and  Mr.  Long  has  the  earnestness  of  a dis- 
coverer. 

But  that  was  afterward,  when  they  had  laid 
the  General  to  sleep  near  the  little  old  church 
in  the  "woods,  close  beside  James.  While  the 
friends  are  yet  around  the  open  coffin  in  the 
house  the  young  pastor  dwells  in  plainest  lan- 
guage upon  the  simple  facts  of  salvation  for 
every  one  else  there  as  for  the  General  by  the 
same  Saviour,  and  his  words  evidently  sink 
deep  into  a good  soil,  for  it  is  soft  w'ith  tears. 

Uncle  Simeon  leans  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  his  staff  beside  his  old  master.  He  is 
very  old  and  feeble.  As  the  minister  proceeds 
his  forehead  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  coffin, 
nothing  visible  but  his  white  head  and  bowed 
shoulders.  All  respect  and  love  Uncle  Simeon ; 
next  to  the  wife  no  one  has  a better  right  to  be 
so  near  the  dead.  But  he  will  not  move  when 
they  come  at  last  to  put  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin. 
Brown  Bob  lays  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoul- 
der, stoops  to  speak  to  him,  looks  around  with 
an  exclamation — Uncle  Simeon  is  gone  after 
his  master.  The  grief  of  the  negroes  before 
was  loud  and  clamorous ; it  is  awed  now  almost 
into  silence. 
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THE  event  of  the  last  month  that  made  the 
loudest  noise  was  the  “Peace  Jubilee”  in 
Boston,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
amusing,  and  probably  profitable,  performance 
that  has  occurred  since  the  war.  It  was  one  of 
those  happy  devices  for  popular  excitement  which 
have  an  immense  success  in  the  absence  of  any 
great  public  interest  and  through  an  extraordi- 
nary public  good-humor.  Nobody  anticipated 
any  musical  pleasure,  of  coarse,  from  a tumult 
of  cannon,  bells,  and  brass  bands ; but  there  was 
a pleasing  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  such  a com- 
bination ; and  as  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
the  advertising  prodigious,  and  as  the  President 
actually  came,  and  Parepa  sang,  and  a hundred 
anvils  clanged,  every  body  laughed  and  went 
to  the  “ Coliseum,”  and  beheld  an  enormous 
crowd,  and  came  away  as  from  a circus  which 
has  delighted  the  children. 

But  that  is  the  very  pleasure  of  such  things. 
They  amuse  us  as  children,  indeed  ; but  then  who 
is  ever  so  much  and  so  innocently  amused  as 
children  ? There  is  no  mood  so  foolish  os  what 
is  called  the  nil  admirari.  It  is  foolish  in  life, 
and  it  is  foolish  in  literature  and  art.  This  Bos- 
ton show  was  a mere  advertising  dodge  of  a n*u- 
sician,  says  somebody ; what  effrontery  to  call  it 
a Peace  Jubilee,  and  to  try  to  associate  it  with 
national  emotions ! Yes ; but  w'hy  take  it  so  sol- 
emnly ? Say,  rather,  here  is  a shrewd  fellow  who 
has  studied  "the  great  Barnum  to  advantage,  and 
who  proposes  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  love  of  excitement,  giving  us  a great 
spectacle  and  a great  noise  for  our  money.  Upon 
the  whole,  any  body  >vho  will  undertake  such  an 
affair  deserves  to  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble. 
Suppose  it  had  rained  ! Think  of  his  risks ! lie 
works  day  and  night  for  weeks  and  weeks,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  innocently  amused,  and 
lo ! we  look  severe,  and  we  have  our  doubts  of 
the  classicality  of  the  music,  and  we  deplore  the 
vulgarity  of  the  big  drum  and  the  anvil-whack- 
ing— but  meanwhile  the  crowd  comes  and  shouts 
and  enjoys  in  a sensible  way,  and  at  a moderate 
expense and  the  crowd  has  the  laugh  upon  us 
who  are  too  fine  for  the  fun. 

There  has  certainly  been  no  better  reading  of 
its  kind  than  the  reports  of  the  “Jubilee”  in  the 
newspapers.  If  the  scores  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators had  all  been  dead-heads  they  could  not 
have  shouted  more  vociferously,  nor  clapped 
more  lustily.  More  ? Why  they  could  not  have 
thundered  half  so  grandly  if  they  hadn’t  all  paid 
af  the  door.  The  population  of  Boston  appar- 
ently arose  upon  the  eventful  morning  and  put 
badges  in  their  button-holes,  and  began  to  move 
in  procession  tow'ard  the  renowned  Coliseum. 
The  neighboring  country  poured  in,  all  duly 
badged,  and  with  rolls  of  music  for  the  “grand 
chorus.”  Cars  and  steamers  brought  their  mul- 
titudes, and  the  intention  of  those  public  bene- 
factors, the  liquor  dealers,  could  not  withstand 
the  immense  arrival.  At  least  their  reported  in- 
tention, for  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  in  their  secrets,  t 
and  only  knows  that  it  was  stated  to  be  a matter 
of  grave  consideration  with  them  whether,  in  view 
of  the  new  prohibitory  law,  which  was  not  agree- 
able to  them,  they  had  better  not  refuse  to  sell 


any  thing  to  drink  daring  the  days  of  the  Jubi- 
lee. 

What  a refinement  of  vengeance  was  here! 
The  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
decree  some  restrictions  upon  drinking  whisky 
just  as  the  world  is  invited  to  Boston  to  en- 
joy itself  in  the  month  of  June.  “To  enjoy  it- 
self!” exclaims  the  Great  and  General  Associa- 
tion of  Whisky  Merchants,  defiantly.  “Suppose 
that  the  world  can  not  suck  a mint-julep  in  Bos- 
ton for  love  or  money ! Suppose  that  the  fifty 
thousand  horn-blowers,  who  are  simultaneously 
to  blow  themselves  awqy  in  the  grand  chorus, 
can  not  afterward  wet  their  whistles  in  all  Bos- 
ton ! Suppose  that  the  three  hundred  gentle- 
men of  the  press  whom  his  Honor  Mayor  Shurt- 
leff  is  to  welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
city  discover  that  Boston  hospitality  consists 
of  strawberries  and  cold  water!  How  about 
Boston  trade  then  ? What  well-advised  West- 
ern merchant  from  Chicago,  from  beyond,  will 
be  dripped  upon  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
only  to  find  that  the  dripping  continues  in  Bos- 
ton hotels  ? It  is  a game  that  two  can  play  at. 

If  our  trade  is  to  be  ruined,  can’t  we  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  town  ?” 

Some  such  questioning  went  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  whisky ; but  it  came  only  to  a 
mild  expression,  and  seems  to  have  disappeared 
wholly  at  the  advent  of  the  thirsty  world.  The 
great  moral  protest  was  not  made,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  the  beverages  of  the  season  gladdened 
those  who  blew  horns  and  those  whom  the  horns 
blew  upon.  Indeed,  it  is  stoutly  asserted  that* 
such  was  the  magical  enthusiasm  of  the  occa- 
sion, that  every  body,  musician  or  not,  took  a 
horn  some  time  during  the  glorious  three  days ; 
and  there  are  those  who  are  so  fully  penetrated 
with  the  musical  spirit  of  the  great  affair  that 
they  insist  the  Jubilee  was  itself  nothing  but  a 
great  blow-out — an  event  to  be  typically  com- 
memorated by  a horn.  Indeed,  how  many  a 
happy  visitor,  in  his  subsequent  account  of  his 
enjoyment,  recalled  a friend’s  humorous  descrip- 
tion’of  a renowned  pulpit-thumper — a Boanerges 
of  the  Revival,  more  strident  than  substantial — 
whom  he  had  been  to  hear ! “ IJow  did  you  like 
him?”  asked  a neighbor.  “Did  he  say  any 
thing?  Did  you  bring  any  thing  away?” 

* 4 Bring  any  thing  away  ? I should  think  I did. 

I came  away  with  my  belly  full  of  w ater-melon 
and  my  ears  of  bass-drum.” 

But  when  the  good-humored  public  seated  it- 
self in  the  Coliseum  there  w'as  no  severity  of 
criticism — no  exigency  of  demand.  When  OIoq 
Bull  w'a#  led  in  the  applause  was  immense. 
When  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  projector  of  the  Jubi- 
lee— the  great  J ubileader,  so  to  speak — took  his 
place  at  the  stand  there  were  thunders  and  tem- 
pests of  cheering  and  clapping,  while  clouds  of 
pocket-handkerchief  filled  the  air ; and  w'hen  he 
waved  his  baton , then  indeed,  as  one  of  the  gal- 
lant three  hundred  informed  us,  “all  the  grand- 
eur of  unanimity  heard  in  lesser  gatherings  w'as 
intensified.”  And  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 
beatified  spirit  of  the  late  M.  Jullien  did  not  beat 
a spiritual  tattoo  upon  the  wooderf  w'alls  of  the 
Coliseum  expressive  of  his  celestial  approbation. 
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The  Mayor  of  the  city  had  previously  wel- 
comed mankind  to  the  Coliseum,  and  the  Di- 
vine blessing  had  been  duly  invoked.  The  May- 
or very  properly  emphasized  the  Peace  aspect  of 
the  festivity.  The  eloquent  magistrate  soared 
and  fluttered  upon  the  wings  of  enthusiasm. 
“May  the  harmony  of  the  occasion,”  he  said, 
44  strike  deep  into  the  hearts  of  us  all,  and  im- 
plant within  our  nature  the  most  sacred  and  last- 
ing impressions ; and  may  peace  and  good-will 
forever  remain  triumphant  1 Welcome!  thrice 
welcome ! are  all  to  this  our  Festival  of  Peace !” 
Then  came  the  opening  address.  It  began  with 
a salvo  of  superb  compliments,  and  continued  in 
a warm  and  patriotic  strain  to  its  perorating 
point,  to  which  the  telegraph  was  unjust.  But 
it  was  a good  hearty  burst  of  rhetoric,  meant  for 
an  enormous  and  exdted  crowd,  intent  upon 
something  that  was  to  follow;  and  the  adroit 
orator  is  declared  to  have  so  thoroughly  com- 
prehended the  situation  that  he  refrained  from 
speaking  more  than  a few  minutes,  leaving  the 
address  itself  to  be  printed  and  read. 

Admiral  Farragut,  Commodore  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Madame  Parepa,  and  other 
personages  of  note,  were  recognized  and  vehe- 
mently applauded.  The  delight  was  contagious. 
It  was  better  than  election-day  or  muster.  4 4 No- 
thing like  it”  exclaims  one  of  the  gallant  three 
hundred,  as  it  wrere  with  a horn  in  his  hand — 
41  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen  on  this  conti- 
nent : the  view  embraced  about  three  and  a half 
acres  of  faces.  ” This  precision  is  exquisite.  N ot 
three  or  four  acres,  not  three  acres  and  three- 
quarters.  But  the  area  of  solid  human  face  was 
just  three  and  a half  acres.  Posterity  shall  at 
least  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  trifling  with 
accuracy  in  the  history  of  the  three  days.  There 
is  a famous  old  volume  describing  the  festivities 
at  Kenilworth  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
visit  Leicester  there,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
preserved  much  of  it  in  his  novel ; but  imagine 
the  absurd  fairies  and  sprites  and  Ladies  of  the 
Lake  by  the  side  of  such  an  effect  os  this ! 44  The 
next  was  the  4 Star  Spangled  Banner,’  under  di- 
rection of  Gilmore.  This  introduced  the  whole 
chorus,  organ,  the  entire  force  of  musicians, 
with  the  chiming  of  church  bells  and  the  firing 
of  artillery.  This  was  one  of  the  grandest  feat- 
ures of  the  day” — (shall  we  say  the  nose,  for  in- 
stance ?) — 44  and  >vas  a grand  success.  The  aud- 
ience, after  joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  last 
verse,  rose  en  masse  in  a state  of  high  patriotic 
excitement,  and  it  was  repeated  with  renewed 
energy  and  harmony,  closing  with  another  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm."  Such  is  the  fervor  of  the 
description  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  papers 
that  it  seems  not  entirely  unworthy  the  master 
^liand  that  composed  the  preparatory  advertise- 
ments. And  indeed  before  the  end  of  the  ac- 
count was  reached  it  may  have  seemed  to  some 
credulous  reader  that  he  was  again  entangled  in 
the  subtle  meshes  of  an  advertisement. 

In  the  midst  arrived  the  President.  He  wras 
as  quiet  and  simple  as  ever.  The  Legislature 
received  him  with  three  speeches.  The  people 
in  the  streets  cheered  incessantly.  The  crowd 
in  the  Coliseum  rose  to  him  and  reared,  and 
away  into  their  loudest  noise  went  the  bells,  an- ' 
vils,  and  bass-drums,  with  the  President  looking, 
as  we  may  ftmey,  almost  shyly  on.  He  dined 
with  the  Mayor  and  his  guests,  and  then  went 


| away  by  rail  to  Secretary  Boutwell’s,  where  he 
I passed  the  night. 

In  the  midst  also  came  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  is  a holiday  in  Bos- 
ton ; and  as  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  was  al- 
ready assured,  it  was  more  successful  than  ever. 

Indeed,  Boston  may  well  invite  those  to  laugh 
that  win.  It  is  now  written  in  her  annals  that 
she  offered  to  Parepa  the  largest  audience  to 
which  a singer  ever  sang,  and  she  may  record 
that  every  one  of  the  thousands  could  easily  hear 
the  clear,  calm  voice  of  the  great  prima  donna, 
w'ho  never  seemed  before  to  have  an  audience  in 
proper  proportion  to  herself,  as  it  rang  melodious 
over  the  great  tumult.  Whether  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  renowned 
Leipsic  and  Birmingham  musical  festivals  is  a 
question  indeed ; but  it  is  veiy  secondary.  The 
spectacle  was  imposing,  the  choral  effects  were 
grand,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  enormous  multi- 
tude was  inspiring ; and  New  York  may  toss  her 
head  as  loftily  as  she  will,  but  it  has  been  seri- 
ously asked  inside  of  it  whether  the  Boston  Ju- 
bilee could  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  question  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  excites  a great  deal  of  attention  here  among 
the  friends  of  education ; but  its  interest  is  lim- 
ited only  by  that  of  public  instruction  itself.  It 
is  indeed  a college  supported  by  the  school-tax, 
and  the  objection  which  is  urged  against  it  is 
that  the  system  of  State  education  contemplates 
only  the  common  school  instruction,  and  not 
what  is  called  the  higher  or  collegiate  branches. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  calculations  made  to 
show  just  how  much  it  costs  to  teach  a young  • 
New  Yorker  Latin  and  Greek  at  this  institution, 
akin  to  those  which  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  as- 
sures us  show  that  it  costs  this  country  about  a 
million  and  a half  of  dollars  to  kill  an  Indian. 

Into  this  debate,  however,  the  Easy  Chair  does 
not  propose  now  to  enter,  but  to  refer  merely  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sands  against  the 
degree  of  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  his  plea  in  favor  of 
scientific  instruction  as  the  proper  course  for  such 
a college.  It  is  a paper  of  zeal  certainly ; but 
its  positions  are  not  sufficiently  guarded,  and  it 
illustrates  very  well  the  kind  of  assault  that  is 
usually  made  upon  the  classical  system.  No- 
body can  state  too  strongly  the  value  of  scientific 
study  until  he  insists  that  it  shall  be  exclusive, 
and  the  classics,  as  they  are  called,  banished  to 
utter  infamy.  A school  which  in  the  present 
condition  of  human  knowledge  disregards  the 
claims  of  scientific  study  is  an  extremely  foolish 
school ; and  that  which  flouts  the  ancient  litera- 
ture as  useless,  or  worse,  is  also  an  extremely 
foolish  school.  The  fact  unquestionably  is,  that 
the  classical  system  has  been  hitherto  pursued 
with  extravagant  exclusiveness;  and  certainly 
no  one,  not  even  the  lively  Mr.  Robert  Lowe, 
has  stated  the  truth  of  this  partiality  more  brill- 
iantly and  effectively  than  Sydney  Smith  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  natural  that  one  extreme  should  produce 
another,  and  when  we  know  how  much  precious 
time  is  squandered  in  teaching  boys  to  write 
faultlessly  elegant  Latin  verses,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  this  tremendous  sneer  of  Mr. 

Sands:  44  What,  then,  are  the  reasons  generally 
assigned  for  this  perverse  conventionalism  of  de- 
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voting  the  time  of  youth  to  the  acquirement  of 
dead  words,  to  the  unavoidable  exclusion  of 
nearly  every  thing  that  is  of  value  ?”  Such  a 
judgment  depends  much  upon  the  standard  of 
value ; and  a standard  that  excludes  Homer, 
Plato,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes, 
• Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  the  rest,  is  a 
standard  that  certainly  deserves  a close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Sands  tells  us  that  Mr.  Mill  indeed  advo- 
cates classical  studies,  but  for  certain  special 
classes  which  exist  in  England  who  have  no 
regular  occupation  in  life.  Now  Mr.  Mill  has 
as  little  reference  in  his  remarks  upon  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  his  writings,  to  any  particular 
class  as  any  author  who  can  be  named.  As  to 
this  particular  point,  Mr.  Mill's  address  at  St. 
Andrews  is  directed  against  the  exact  position 
assumed  by  Mr.  Sands.  “The  question,”  he 
says,  “ whether  we  should  be  taught  the  classics 
or  the  sciences  seems  to  me,  I confess,  veiy  like 
a dispute  whether  painters  should  cultivate  drawl- 
ing or  coloring,  or,  to  use  a mord  homely  illus- 
tration, whether  a tailor  should  make  coats  or 
trowsers.  I can  only  reply  by  the  question,  why 
not  both  ? Can  any  thing  deserve  the  name  of 
a good  education  which  does  not  include  litera- 
ture and  science  too?”  And  again,  speaking 
of  the  idea  that  either  the  classics  or  science 
must  be  relinquished,  he  adds:  “So  narrow  a 
conception  not  only  vitiates  our  idea  of  educa- 
tion, but  actually,  if  we  receive  it,  darkens  our 
anticipations  as  to  the  future  progress  of  man- 
kind.’’  And,  finally,  he  says:  “The  only  lan- 
guages, then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  I 
would  allow  a place  in  the  ordinary  curriculum 
are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; and  to 
these  I wrould  preserve  the  position  in  it  which 

they  at  present  occupy Without  knowing  the 

language  of  a people  we  never  really  know*  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type  of  char- 
acter ; and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge 
of  some  other  people  than  ourselves,  wfe  remain, 
to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  only 
half  expanded.” 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Sands,  in  the  ardor  of 
advocacy,  declares  that  even  for  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  art  and  taste  science  is  the 
true  curriculum,  what  he  really  says  is  that  the 
aesthetic  sense  is  more  truly  nourished  by  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  than  by  poetry  ; 
that  Berzelius  is  a more  aesthetic  influence  than 
Shakespeare  or  Dante;  and  this  he  certainly 
can  not  mean  if  he  proposes  to  use  words  in 
their  ordinary  meaning.  “ He  wrho  is  ignorant 
of  anatomy,”  says  Mr.  Sands,  “can  not  appre- 
ciate either  sculpture  or  painting.”  Or  put  it  in 
another  form:  “He  who  is  ignorant  of  botany 
can  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a rose.”  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement?  Can  such  an  as- 
sertion be  substantiated  except  by  begging  the 
question  ? Did  Byron  appreciate  the  statue  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator?  But  what  was  his  real 
knowledge  of  anatomy  ? 

“I  nowr  come,”  says  Mr.  Sands,  “to  the  last 
and  most  serious  aspect  of  this  question ; and  I 
fearlessly  assert  that  classical  studies  have  a most 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  and  charac- 
ter of  their  votaries.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Greeks  and  Romans  alike  lived  by  slavery 
(which  is  robbery;,  by  rapine,  and  by  plunder. 
Yet  we,  bom  into  a Christian  community  which 
lives  by  honest  labor,  propose  to  impregnate  the 
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impressionable  minds  of  youth  with  the  morals 
and  literature  of  nations  of  robbers.”  Now, 
strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Sands  and  this  Easy  Chair 
were  bom  into  a nation  which  did  not  live  by 
honest  labor,  but  a very  large  proportion  of  whose 
prosperity  was  due  to  slavery  (which  is  robbery). 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott, Motley  contributed  to  the  literature  of  a na- 
tion of  robbers.  That  is,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr. 

Sands  exactly  at  his  word.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  we  can  not  generalize  in  this  way.  Al- 
though slavery  was  recognized  in  the  country, 
although  it  even  controlled  the  Government,  so 
that  the  national  representatives  were  every  w here 
tainted  with  it,  and  apologized  for  it  and  defend- 
ed it ; although  the  supreme  law  made  it  a penal 
offense,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  a free  State, 
not  to  join  in  the  slave-hunt  upon  occasion ; and 
although  we  were  derisively  known  as  a slave- 
holding republic,  yet  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise to  denounce  all  the  literature  that  wn  pro- 
duced when  the  hold  of  slavery  seemed  surest  as 
that  of  a nation  of  robbers.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a much  more  general  assent  to  slavery  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  among  us.  Yet  if 
Greece  was  a nation  of  robbers,  it  was  still  Homer 
who  sang, 

‘‘Whatever  day 

Hakes  man  a slave  takes  half  his  worth  away.*1 

Mr.  Sands  forgets  that  the  best  literature  of  a 
nation  reproduces  what  is*  best  in  the  national 
character  and  thought.  The  morals  and  politics 
of  Dante’s  time  in  Italy  were  certainly  little  bet- 
ter than  those  of  robbers — are  we,  therefore,  to 
reject  the  “Divina  Commedia”  as  pernicious? 
England  w as  vciy  far  from  free  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell  sold  prisoners  os  slaves 
in  Jamaica — are  we  to  prohibit  Shakespeare  and 
Milton?  If  we  may  safely  read  Chaucer  we 
need  not  fear  Theocritus.  Martial  satirizes  no 
Roman  shame  that  was  not  possible  to  the  regime 
of  slavery  under  \yhich  “Evangeline”  w'as  writ- 
ten. It  is  in  despite  of  any  contemporary  taint 
or  immorality,  not  by  reason  of  it,  that  great 
works  of  literature  survive : and  let  us,  good  Mr. 

Sands — let  us  judge  them  by  themselves,  not  by 
certain  contemporary  facts.  France  under  Louis 
Philippe  did  not  hold  slaves — but  may  we  there- 
fore safely  read  Paul  de  Kock?  The  United 
States  in  1856  tried  to  force  slavery  upon  Kan- 
sas—must  we  refuse  to  read  Emerson  ? 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion at  ^he  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
not  wisely  adjusted,  and  that  the  time  given  to 
literary  study  is  disproportionate.  It  may  be  for- 
cibly urged,  also,  that  in  such  a school  it  is  not 
wise  to  go  beyond  the  usual  English  branches 
and  elementary  science.  But  if  it  is  to  furnish 
a “good  education”  it  can  not  disregard  the 
most  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  de- 
lightful literature  in  the  world.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  fit  young  men  for  a particular  call- 
ing, its  curriculum  must  be  prescribed  accord- 
ingly. The  old  method  of  study  should  be  re- 
formed, not  abolished.  Half  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  modern  literature  is  derived  from  the 
ancient.  How  refreshing  and  beautiful,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  best  pastoral  poetry!  Yet  The- 
ocritus, as  he  is  the  first,  so  he  is  the  last  of  pas- 
toral poets.  He  is  delightful  in  translation ; what 
is  he  not,  then,  in  the  original ! 
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In  his  clever  speech  at  Edinburgh,  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Lowe  said,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
hearers:  “I  think  it  is  more  important  to  a 
man  to  know  where  his  liver  is  seated  and  what 
its  functions  are  than  to  know  it  is  called  jecur 
in  Latin  and  riper  in  Greek.”  There  was  pro- 
digious laughter.  But,  after  all,  it  was  only  be- 
cause Mr.  Lowe  did  know  it  that  he  could  be 
witty  upon  the  subject.  There  would  have  been 
no  particular  point  in  his  saying  that  it  is  more 
important  to  know  a thing  than  the  name  of  a 
thing.  And  so  throughout  the  speech.  It  was 
brilliant  because  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  mastery  of  the  very 
knowledge  that  he  decried.  “We  are  expect- 
ed,” said  he,  “to  know  how  many  archons  there 
were  at  Athens,  though  we  probably  do  not  know 
how  many  Lords  of  the  Treasury  there  are  in 
London.”  Can’t  a man  know  both?  Was  not 
the  impression  made  by  the  orator  due  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  audience  that  he  did  know 
both  ? A very  accomplished  man  may  have  his 
pleasant  joke  at  learning ; but  an  ignorant  man’s 
derision  of  knowledge  is  very  dreary. 

Besides,  all  that  Mr.  Lowe  pleads  for  is  a mod- 
ification of  the  old  system ; and  Mr.  Mill  does 
the  same.  When  it  comes  to  smattering,  indeed, 
every  man  will  have  his  choice.  And  a smatter- 
ing of  science  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  less 
agreeable  than  a smattering  of  literature.  A lit- 
tle science  may  be  very  delusive ; a little  litera- 
ture is  certain  great  gain.  But  no  man  will  will- 
ingly divorce  them,  nor  believe  that  he  can  be 
liberally  educated  by  insisting  upon  ignorance  on 
either  hand.  Mr.  Magnus  Gross  made  a very 
good  statement  of  the  argument  for  the  study  of 
literature,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the 
report.  But  he,  also,  undoubtedly  overstated 
the  case  in  order  to  withstand  the  onset  of  Mr. 
Sands.  The  contest  was  decided  by  retaining 
the  classical  instruction,  with  possibly  some  mod- 
ification of  hours. 

And  w'e  pray  Mr.  Sands  to  take  heart.  A 
youth  need  not  be  unable  to  distinguish  barley 
from  oats,  nor  an  ash  from  a beech,  because  he 
can  enjoy  a story  of  Ovid  ; nor  need  he  be  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  component  parts  of  air 
and  water,  nor  of  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  because 
he  can  read  Demosthenes  and  Tacitus. 


In  two  of  the  July  Magazines  there  are  arti- 
cles of  great  interest,  by  writers  telling  their 
own  story,  at  the  Retreat  for  Inebriates  at 
Binghamton  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
detail  the  history  and  the  daily  order  of  the 
place,  and  are  full  of  information  about  the 
chances  of  a cure  of  a most  melancholy  habit  or 
malady  or  passion,  as  the  reader  may  consider 
it : a subject  to  which  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  the  country  can  not  be  again  too  strongly 
drawn. 

Near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  unfinished 
tower,  which  will  probably  always  remain  un- 
finished, to  the  memory  of  Father  Mathew. 
Poor  Father  Mathew!  And  why  do  we  all 
say  Poor  Father  Mathew?  Why  do  we  all 
feel  Poor  Father  Mathew?  How  immense  his 
work  seemed  to  be!  How  many  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  more  than  a 
million,  he  persuaded  to  sign  the  pledge ! How 
many  keep  the  pledge?  How  much  soberer  is 
Ireland  to-day  ? 


And  how  many  years  ago  is  it  that  there  was 
the  Temperance  movement  in  this  countiy? 
There  was  a time  when  the  chief  interest  and 
excitement  in  town  and  city  was  the  temperance 
lecture.  It  was  superseded,  indeed,  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation,  and  it  was  troubled  by  the 
schism  of  moderates  and  teetotalers ; but  it  had 
a wonderful  effect.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago 
drinking  was  universal.  The  “ spirits”  were  al- 
ways on  the  side-board,  and  whether  it  were  a 
house-raising  or  haying,  a baptism  or  a burial, 
the  ceremony  was  completed  with  a drink. 
When  Mr.  Cheever  blew  his  blast  against  Dea- 
con Giles’s  distillery — when  Mr.  Pierpont  waged 
his  Hollis  Street  war,  they  wrere  considered  as 
pestilent  incendiaries  as  the  most  unsparing  abo- 
litionists. Society  shivered  decorously  at  the 
extravagance  of  men  who  spoke  such  loud  words 
in  such  a high  voice ; and  then,  above  all,  hadn’t 
New  England  rum  always  been  drunk  ? How 
was  it  possible  to  get  through  haying  in  such 
burning  weather  without  the  old-fashioned  jug? 
and  who  would  be  so  intolerably  mean  as  to 
grudge  the  hearers  and  the  minister  a cheerful 
glass  to  keep  out  the  cold  ? Indeed,  the  staple 
old  follies  and  furies  that  assault  every  reform 
were  produced  in  great  force  against  this  whim 
of  temperance. 

But  the  good  seed  fructified.  Gradually  the 
decanter  disappeared.  Ginger -beer  took  the 
place  of  New  England  in  the  jug ; and  spruce- 
beer  popped  at  every  comer.  Wine  slowly  be- 
gan to  recede  from  public  tables.  It  was  less 
singular  to  abstain  altogether ; and,  finally,  a 
Maine  Law  was  passed.  Doubtless  the  public 
sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a law — and  may 
never  be.  The  “striped  pig”  very  easily  out- 
witted the  statute.  But  even  the  striped  pig 
could  not  carry  the  whole  victoiy.  A law  that 
misrepresents  general  opinion  will  undoubtedly 
ahvays  be  evaded,  and  so  tends  to  bring  the  au- 
thority of  all  law  into  contempt.  But  a law, 
even  when  public  sentiment  is  not  exactly  ready 
for  it,  if  its  intention  is  supported  by  the  public 
conscience — if  its  operation  naturally  leads  to 
better  order,  to  greater  happiness  and  lower  tax- 
es— has  a certain  victoiy.  Unquestionably  the 
Maine  law  had  it. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  derisively,  that  a man 
could  get  as  much  liquor  to  drink  as  ever  in 
Maine  or  in  New  Hampshire,  or  wherever  this 
outrageous  inquisitorial  statute  prevailed.  And 
so  he  might,  but  not  agreeably.  The  Easy  Chair 
proved  it  upon  various  occasions.  It  proved  it  in 
the  State  of  Maine  itself.  A vague  intimation, 
consisting  of  a wink  and  a smile  and  a word,  con- 
veyed the  possibility  of  “getting  a drink”  even  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  temperate  Commonwealth. 
Following  the  wink  like  a convict  the  turnkey, 
the  Easy  Chair  passed  through  the  corridors  to  a 
door  which  was  unlocked.  Then  down  a nar- 
row staircase  into  a cellar — and  hotel  cellars 
do  not  always  stimulate  the  festive  imagination. 
Then  to  another  door,  which,  being  duly  un- 
locked, and  closed  and  relocked  upon  the  inside, 
revealed  a damp,  dim  room — a cell  in  a cellar — 
with  half  a dozen  bkek  bottles  and  some  cloudy 
glasses.  This  cheerful  entertainment  was  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  convict.  The  turnkey  poured  out 
a glass  of  something,  and  offered  it  to  his  com- 
panion. It  was  better  than  Father  Mathew. 
“ No,  I thank  you ! not  upon  these  terms.  ” The 
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turnkey  looked  amused.  “Wa’al,  it  isn’t  exackly  | interest  And  the  Easy  Chair  must  stop  sud- 
gay !”  and  he  swallowed  the  potion  ; and  leading  denly  by  referring  the  reader  to  them, 
the  wav,  furtively  opened  the  door  again  and 


locked  it,  and  the  two  revelers,  with  the  jollity 
of  conscious  malefactors,  stole  back  again  into 
the  light  of  day. 

The  striped  pig  could  evade  the  law.  But 
who  wants  to  steal  through  a damp  cellar  w ith 
a feeble  tallow  dip  to  drink  a festive  glass? 
“Cheerful  and  bright  in  liquid  light,”  indeed! 
“Lilies  on  liquid  roses  floating” — really  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  under  the  circumstances. 
When  the  romance  is  gone  how  much  is  gone ! 
The  Easy  Chair  was  by  no  means  a teetotaler ; but 
if  the  Maine  Law  can  provide  such  conditions — 
can  reduce  the  matter  to  its  ghastly  lowest  terms 
— it  may  not  diminish  drunkenness,  but  it  will 
certainly  lessen  drinking.  This  was  probably  its 
effect.  It  w'as  a kind  of  preventive.  A young 
man  may  be  seduced  by  a brilliant  bar-room,  but 
it  demands  firm  determination  to  be  jolly  in  a 
dim  damp  cellar  with  unmitigated  liquor.  When 
you  compel  a man  to  sneak  in  order  to  drink  you 
have  done  a great  deal  to  stop  tippling.  It  wras 
the  disgrace  which  was  inevitably  attached  to 
drinking  when  you  had  to  creep  through  cellars 
to  do  it  which  was  the  force  of  the  Maine  Law. 
Primitive  Christians  might  gladly  grope  through 
catacombs  to  offer  their  worship ; but  that  busi- 
ness in  the  Maine  cellar  has  never,  to  this  day, 
reminded  the  Easy  Chair  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity. 

But  it  is  still  a question  whether  the  legisla- 
tion, whether  because  it  w*ent  too  far  or  not  far 
enough,  really  diminished  drunkenness.  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  battle  has  re- 
cently been  most  strenuously  fought,  a large 
body  of  testimony  was  taken,  and  still  the 
qnestion  was  left  undecided.  Meanwhile,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  law  good  men  differ.  Shall 
it  be  admitted  that  any  thing  which  the  majority 
may  determine  to  be  possibly  injurious  to  public 
order  shall  be  prohibited  ? That  the  law  should 
repress  disorder  will  not  be  disputed.  Shall  it 
also  forbid  what  may  disturb  the  peace  ? The 
sympathy  of  those  who  have  had  bitter  experience 
of  the  misery  of  drunkenness,  as  'well  as  of  all 
who  know  that  drinking  is  mainly  a gratification, 
naturally  favors  some  restrictive  law.  But  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  they  are  many  of  the  very 
same  persons  who  remember  that  civilization  ad- 
vances in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  government 
to  its  lowest  terms,  and  by  resisting  its  claims  to 
do  more  than  keep  the  peace  and  secure  fair  play, 
feel  that  such  laws  are  an  invasion  of  the  individ- 
ual freedom  that  ought  under  no  circumstances 
to  be  infringed. 

But  the  Retreat  at  Binghamton,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  involves  no  consideration  of  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  law.  It  is  a pleasant  place 
provided  for  those  who  wish  to  be  a law  to  them- 
selves. It  offers  an  agreeable  seclusion,  en- 
tertaining occupation,  and  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  those  who  have  a common  purpose. 
If  any  one  feels  himself  beyond  the  power  of 
resisting  the  incessant  temptation  of  the  city  or 
of  his  familiar  haimts,  and  wishes  in  good  faith 
to  wrestle  with  his  appetite  and  put  it  under  his 
command,  he  finds  every  favorable  opportunity 
at  this  institution.  The  history  of  the  life  and 
the  struggle  there,  as  related  in  the  articles  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  is  full  of  painful 


The  death  of  few'  conspicuous  men  in  the 
country  could  call  forth  a more  general  expres- 
sion of  kind  feeling  than  that  of  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, who  was  buried  on  midsummer-day  of 
this  year.  To  the  guild  of  the  press,  and  to  all 
political  circles  in  the  city,  he  was  personally 
well  known  ; while  to  the  countiy  his  position  as 
editor  of  one  of  the  great  morning  journals  of  the 
city  of  New  York  had  made  his  name  familiar. 
This  Magazine,  also,  has  a peculiar  interest  in 
his  honorable  memory,  for  he  was  its  first  edi- 
tor— ahvays  prompt,  trusty,  and  efficient,  and 
finding  time,  amidst  the  most  engrossing  cares 
of  politics  and  journalism,  to  help  give  it  the  hold 
upon  the  popular  heart  which  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  it  has  never  lost. 

Mr.  Raymond’s  biography  has  been  given  with 
affectionate  detail  in  all  the  papers ; nor  is  there 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  remarkable 
ability  and  accomplishment.  It  seemed  at  one 
time,  not  many  years  ago,  as  if  there  were  an 
almost  equal  consent  of  opinion  as  to  his  want 
of  earnest  conviction  and  of  high  purpose.  But 
there  were  probably  very  few  who  stood  in  the 
gloomy  church  on  the  stormy  summer  evening 
of  his  funeral  who  had  not  at  last  perceived  the 
injustice  of  this  estimate,  and  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  echo  Mr.  Beecher’s  wish — “If  this  were 
trimming,  would  to  God  there  were  more  trim- 
mers !” 

Indeed,  there  has  been  a curious  and  most 
agreeable  want  of  mere  eulogy  in  all  that  has 
been  said  of  him.  The  tone  of  remark  has  been 
most  tender,  whatever  the  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter and  career;  but  every  thing  has  been  the 
result  of  a real  impression  and  a thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  key  of  his  life,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiar impression  that  he  produced,  is  unques- 
tionably, and  by  common  consent,  the  judicial 
mental  temperament  which  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  not  two  sides  to  all  ques- 
tions. He  lived  at  a time  when  there  was  the 
most  emphatic  necessity  of  sternly  asserting  one 
side,  and  of  not  weakening  the  assertion  by  the 
counter-declaration  that  the  other  was  nearly  as 
good.  A man  w ho  has  doubts,  with  Proudhon, 
whether  after  all  property  is  not  robbery,  will 
have  a very  gentle  feeling  for  the  thief. 

But  with  Mr.  Raymond  there  was  no  question 
of  the  end,  but  of  the  means.  Here  again  he  fell 
upon  a time  when  the  means  seemed  often  to  in- 
volve the  end ; and  to  choose  one  method  rather 
than  another  was  necessarily  to  w'ork  for  a dif- 
ferent result.  This  position  cost  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  political  party  with  which  he  had 
always  acted,  and  which  had  often  honored  him. 
But  this  loss  of  confidence,  of  which  he  was  per- 
fectly aw'are,  however  painful  to  him,  however  it 
may  have  baffled  his  hopes  and  ambition,  did  not 
embitter  him ; and  where  is  there  the  public  man 
who  ever  more  generously  owned  what  he  at  last 
believed  to  be  a mistake,  or  who,  by  his  treat- 
ment of  his  ow'n  error,  more  raised  himself  in  the 
general  estimation  ? 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  nor  is  it  our 
purpose,  to  do  more  than  to  add  one  word  of 
friendly  and  grateful  remembrance  to  the  elo- 
quent praise  that  has  been  uttered.  In  this 
working  world  and  country  Mr.  Raymond  died 
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of  overwork — a man  not  yet  fifty  years  old.  He 
never  spared  himself;  and  he  has  not  lived  vain- 
ly if  among  the  other  services  of  his  life  it  teach- 
es us  to  do  in  that  respect  wlmt  he  did  not.  He 
has  left  no  book  to  keep  his  name  fresh.  His  serv- 


ice has  been  mainly  that  of  the  great  journalist, 
and  that  fame  is  brief.  But  in  the  history  of  the 
profession  which  he  loved  he  will  always  be  hon- 
orably mentioned ; and  with  his  journal  his  best 
fame  will  be  associated. 


fhitor’B  $ojk  Cable. 


NOVELS. 

IN  the  dog-days  we  very  properly  throw  study 
to  the  dogs.  Books  of  philosophy  wait  with 
uncut  leaves  a more  convenient  season.  The 
minister  preaches  old  sermons,  or  follows  his 
fleeing  parishioners — if  he  ministers  in  a city 
parish — to  their  countiy  retreats.  The  schools 
are  closed ; no  troops  of  noisy  children  pour  from 
their  doors  as  the  afternoon  sun  casts  its  long 
shadows  in  the  hot  streets.  Students  turn  their 
wearied  brains  from  their  libraries  to  peruse  the 
book  of  nature ; merchants  shut  up  their  ledgers, 
leave  their  empty  stores,  and  take  account  of 
country  stock.  The  newspapers  “ have  nothing 
in  them.”  Mrs.  Grundy  alone  continues  her 
ceaseless  labors,  shuts  herself  up  in  a miser- 
able little  cell  such  as  the  devotee  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  would  hardly  have  submitted  to,  and 
transfers  her  hot  and  oppressive  balls  from  New 
York  to  Newport  and  Saratoga.  But,  except 
with  her,  August  is  by  universal  consent  a sort 
of  Sabbath  month.  The  American  decalogue 
reads,  “In  August  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 
strangers  that  are  w'ithin  thy  gates.”  As  for 
servants  and  cattle,  they  are  supposed  to  be  im- 
pervious to  heat  and  oblivious  of  dog-days.  Lit- 
erature adapts  itself  to  the  season.  The  public, 
w'earied  of  mental  work,  demands  novels.  We 
want  them  to  read  in  the  cars,  to  while  away 
dull  hours  in  waiting-rooms,  to  read  under  great 
spreading  trees  as  we  lie  upon  Nature’s  couch  of 
grass,  to  take  up  for  morning  recreation  on  days 
when  heat  or  rain  forbid  croquet  and  quoits,  and 
the  wind  that  shares  our  inertia  will  not  fill  the 
sail  of  our  yacht,  and  the  fish  who,  like  us,  have 
no  appetite,  can  be  enticed  w ith  neither  worm  nor 
fly,  and  flowers  in  the  garden  are  as  wilted  as 
ourselves.  The  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
So  many  new  novels  lie  on  our  table  all  ready  for 
the  summer  requirements  that  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  hold  a sort  of  levee  of  romances  and 
introduce  them  to  our  reader  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  of  American  receptions,  with  lit- 
tle more  than  the  name,  leaving  their  character 
to  be  surmised  from  a few  very  brief  hints,  or  to 
be  learned  by  further  personal  acquaintance. 

First  come  some  old  friends  in  new  attire,  who 
scarcely  need  any  introduction  to  the  lovers  of 
romance.  Since  the  days  of  Walter  Scott  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Charles  Dickens  and  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  are  without  rivals  as  nov- 
elists in  the  field  of  English  literature ; both  alike 
in  this,  that  they  portray  the  romance  of  real  life ; 
both  alike  in  that  their  themes  are  drawn  from 
the  common  walks  of  life.  That  there  was  hero- 
ism, grandeur,  true  nobility  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  among  the  ironmongers,  coster- 
mongers, haberdashers,  and  common  traders, 
w'ns  a new  revelation  when  Dickens  began  to 


wrritc.  That  all  nobility  is  not  truly  noble  was 
equally  startling  when  Thackeray  first  began  to 
portray  the  hollowness  of  high  life.  One  that 
reads  novels  for  the  plot  will  find  Charles  Reade 
or  Wilkie  Collins  more  to  his  taste.  One  that 
reads  to  get  a picture  of  Anglican  life  and  man- 
ners will  find  nothing  so  literally  and  exactly 
true  as  Thackeray. — From  Harper  and  Brothers 
we  receive  three  volumes  of  a new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  novels  : The  Virginians , The  New- 
comes , and  Vanity  Fair,  This  edition  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  with  clear  type,  at  fifty  and  seven- 
ty-five cents  a volume — in  paper — and  contains  all 
the  original  illustrations  of  the  author.  Thack- 
eray’s genius  with  his  pencil  was  os  decided  as 
with  his  pen.  Though  his  pictures  are  mere  out- 
line sketches  they  are  in  some  respects  more  pow- 
erful than  more  finished  designs  would  be.  No 
one  has  read  Thackeray  who  has  not  read  him 
illustrated  w ith  his  own  original  pencil.  No  one 
know's  Becky  Sharp,  and  Sir  Pitt,  and  the  Major 
— to  go  no  farther  than  “Vanity  Fair” — unless 
he  has  seen  Thackeray’s  pictures  ns  well  as  read 
Thackeray’s  book.  The  romances  of  Reade, 
and  Robinson,  and  Collins,  and  a host  of  oth- 
ers, are  of  transient  interest,  and  perish  with 
the  season  that  produces  them.  The  works  of 
Thackeray  will  grow  in  value  as  the  world  grows 
older,  and  will  always  have  their  place  among  the 
English  classics. — From  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  we 
receive  the  last  two  volumes  of  Waver  ley  Novels . 
The  type  is  very  fine — as  it  must  be  in  order  to 
compress  four  stories  into  one  average-sized  vol- 
ume, but  it  is  very  clear;  the  engravings  are  ex- 
cellent, the  binding  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  unique, 
and  the  price  enables  every  one  to  put  on  his  li- 
brary shelves  the  wTorks  of  one  w’ho  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  the  father  of  modem  English  fiction. 
The  last  volume  contains  a chronological  list  of 
the  novels,  indicating  the  eras  which  they  illus- 
trate, a list  of  characters  introduced  in  the  va- 
rious volumes,  and  a glossary  of  Scotch  terms. — 
Hurd  and  Houghton  complete  their  Globe  Edi- 
tion of  Charles  Dickens's  Works  in  a volume  con- 
taining “The  Uncommercial  Traveler,”  “Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s  Clock”  (but  not  “Little  Nell 
and  her  Grandfather,”  which  is  published  in  an- 
other volume),  and  the  “New  Christmas  Stories. ” 
Each  volume  in  this  series  has  a beautifully  ex- 
ecuted frontispiece  from  the  pencil  of  either  Dar- 
ley  or  Gilbert,  but  no  other  illustrations.  A use- 
ful and  characteristic  feature  is  an  index  at  the 
close  of  characters  and  their  appearances,  in 
which  each  character  is  described  in  a sen- 
tence, and  references  are  added  to  volume  and 
page  where  chiefly  they  respectively  appear. 

Doubtless  the  most  famous  of  Continental 
novelists  next  to  Victor  Hugo  is  Bekthold 
Auerbach.  From  Leypoldt  and  Holt  wo  re- 
ceive, in  two  forms,  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine — one 
edition  in  two  bound  volumes,  duodecimo ; one  in 
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four  volumes  uniform  in  size  with  the  Tauchnitz 
edition.  Another  translation  of  the  same  book, 
which  is  perhaps  more  accurate  but  less  elegant, 
and  preserves  in  English  sentences  the  German 
idiom,  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. It  is  an  intensely  German  novel.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  in  exact  contrast  to  a French  ro- 
mance. The  German  is  a philosopher.  The 
Frenchman  is  a sensationalist.  The  German, 
under  the  guise  of  romance,  writes  philosophy — 
as  witness  Auerbach  and  Spielhagen.  The 
Frenchman,  when  he  tries  to  write  philosophy, 
produces  a romance — as  witness  Michelet  and 
Kenan.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  characterize 
such  a work  as  this  two-volumed  novel — if  novel 
it  can  be  called — in  a single  paragraph ; as  im- 
possible as  it  is  to  translate  all  of  his  German 
philosophy  into  English  common-sense.  It  is 
not  a picture  of  German  life ; and  yet  nowhere 
else,  perhaps,  can  one  get  a truer  picture  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
not  a portrait-gallery,  and  yet  Eric  and  Sonnen- 
kamp  are  both  drawn  by  a master-hand.  It  is 
not  a romance,  and  yet  it  has  both  love  and  war 
in  it.  It  is  not  a political  novel,  and  yet  it  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty ; its  hero  comes  to 
Ameridfe  and  enlists  in  a negro  regiment ; its — 
shall  we  say  villain? — and  yet  Sonnenkamp  is 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  conven- 
tional villain  of  literature — makes  his  immense 
wealth  as  a slave-trader.  It  is  not  a religious 
novel.  And  yet  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  skepticism  of  New  England  rationalism 
are  brought  into  constant  contrast.  It  is  neither 
locally  American  nor  German,  though  its  scene 
is  mainly  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  American  sym- 
pathies of  its  author  are  unmistakably  portrayed. 
It  is  not  a poem,  nor  a dream,  nor  an  idyl,  nor 
an  historical  portraiture,  nor  a love  romance,  nor 
a religious  philosophy,  but  a singular  combina- 
tion of  all  such  as  only  a German  could  produce. 
We  read  the  first  book  with  great  interest,  the 
second  with  less,  and  more  than  once  laid  the 
volume  down  in  despair  before  it  was  finished, 
yet  always  to  take  it  up  again,  attracted  by  the 
magnetism  of  the  author’s  genius.  We  however 
like  Edelweiss , by  the  same  author  (Roberts 
Brothers),  much  better,  perhaps  because  it  is  less 
pretentious.  It  is  a pretty  and  quaint  story  of 
peasant  life,  founded  on  the  queer  conceit  of  an 
unhappily  mated  husband  and  wife  buried  be- 
neath a falling  avalanche,  where  the  terror  of 
death  and  the  strange  imprisonment  reforms  the 
wife,  and  restores  peace  to  the  household  which 
at  first  it  threatened  to  destroy.  As  illustrations 
of  German  life  The  Black  Forest  Village  Stories 
(Leypoldt  and  Holt),  Auerbach’s  first  book,  we 
believe,  is  the  best,  and  bears  to  the  more  elab- 
orate “ Villa  Eden”  the  same  relation  that  the 
early  sketches  by  Boz  do  to  his  later  “Bleak 
House”  and  “Great  Expectations.”’ 

We  can  hardly  judge  of  Frieoerich  Sfiel- 
haoen  from  the  single  unfinished  volume  which 
Leypoldt  and  Holt  now  furnish  us,  Problematic 
Characters . We  are  certainly  not  prepared  from 
this  story  alone  to  indorse  the  verdict  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which,  we  are  told  by  the  Westminster 
Review , assigns  him  “ the  foremost  rank  among 
modern  writers  of  fiction.  ” The  title  is  suggest- 
ive of  a philosophical  treatise,  rather  than  of  an 
interesting  romance.  Spielhagen  is,  however, 
less  philosophical  and  more  dramatic  than  Auer- 


bach. He  thinks  less  and  feels  more.  If  his 
thought  is  not  so  profound  it  is  more  sparkling. 
Deep  waters  rarely  ripple.  It  does  not  require 
study  to  understand  him.  We  are  not  wearied 
with  Auerbach’s  elaborate  detail.  His  style  is 
less  abrupt,  his  paragraphs  less  sententious.  He 
is  more  entertaining,  but  less  deeply,  at  least  less 
intellectually,  interesting.  While  in  both  Spiel- 
hagen and  Auerbach  we  miss  those  high  ideals 
of  character  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
charms  and  chief  values  of  romance.  Neither 
Eric  nor  Dr.  Stein  are  sufficiently  heroic  to  stim- 
ulate the  reader  to  any  new  and  noble  ambitions. 

We  are  glad  among  our  literary  guests  to 
recognize  three  or  four  of  American  birth.  Since 
Hawthorne  died,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  took  to  writing 
essays,  we  have  hardly  had  in  a single  American 
novel  a really  true  delineation  of  American  life 
and  character.  Such  a novel  is  My  Daughter 
Elinor  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Its  characters, 
scenes,  and  life  are  thoroughly  indigenous.  They 
are  not  marred  by  that  absurd  provincialism 
w hich  was  tolerably  funny  in  the  first  volume  ,of 
“ Sam  Slick but  its  endless  repetition  in  novel 
and  drama  since  has  become  intolerably  stupid. 
The  American  has  some  other  national  charac- 
teristics than  wearing  striped  pantaloons  and 
talking  through  his  nose,  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  “ My  Daughter  Elinor”  has  discovered 
the  fact.  It  is  thoroughly  dramatic.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  sensational.  It  is  the  farthest 
possible  remove  from  that.  Its  incidents  are 
those  of  daily  life.  It  is  as  natural  os  Thack- 
eray, and  more  real  than  Dickens.  But  its 
characters  portray  themselves.  In  “Norwood” 
Mr.  Beecher  introduces  his  characters  to  us,  and 
philosophizes  about  them.  We  only  know  them 
from  what  he  tells  us.  In  “My  Daughter  Eli- 
nor” we  meet  men  and  women  as  wre  meet  them 
in  actual  life,  and  judge  of  them  for  ourselves  as 
best  we  can.  Almost  without  exception  they  are 
clearly  cut  and  strongly  marked.  Tad,  in  his 
way,  is  as  thorough  an  original  as  Sara  Weller 
or  Joe,  though  unlike  either.  The  “Idol”  is 
scarcely  inferior,  as  a portraiture  of  a certain 
class  of  fashionable  w'omen,  to  Mrs.  Potiphar, 
from  whom  she  widely  differs,  chiefly  perhaps  in 
this,  that,  with  all  her  essential  vulgarity,  she  has, 
as  has  many  a Mrs.  Dives,  a warm  and  kindly 
heart.  Mrs.  Piffit  is  perhaps  overdrawn,  but 
not  more  so  than  Becky  Sharp.  The  broad 
humor  of  her  character  is  thoroughly  relieved 
by  the  genial  badinage  that  perpetually  sparkles 
in  the  sunlight  of  a pure  love  between  Tom  and 
Rosa.  Clive  Farnsworth  is  perhaps  more  like 
the  creation  of  a romance  than  any  one  else  In 
the  book ; but  like  all  the  rest,  like  all  real  human 
nature,  is  a singular  compound  of  strength  and 
weakness.  And  without  saying  that  Elinor  is 
the  finest  female  character  we  have  met  in  the 
works  of  living  novelists,  wre  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  she  is  the  most  thoroughly  human  one. 
She  is  not  an  angel,  but  veritable  flesh  and  blood, 
with  the  pride  of  a noble  woman  and  the  vanities 
of  one  used  to  society ; but  nevertheless,  what 
for  this  sphere  is  better  than  an  angel,  a true 
woman — noble,  strong,  heroic.  Comparing  her 
with  Dickens’s  creations — and  w'hile  the  au- 
thor of  “ My  Daughter  Elinor”  is  no  imitator,  he 
reminds  us  continually  of  Dickens — she  is  more 
real  than  Agnes,  and  stronger  by  far  than  Esther 
Summerson.  We  honor  the  tone  of  this  story, 
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its  perpetnal  protest  against  the  hollow  insincerity 
of  society,  its  inculcation  of  true  depth  and  thor- 
oughness of  character  in  man  and  woman,  its 
appeal  from  approbativeness  to  self-respect,  from 
self-respect  to  faith  in  God.  We  honor  its  teach- 
ing of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage 
vow.  We  need  the  lesson  it  inculcates  in  these 
days,  when  betrothals  are  reduced  to  vague  un- 
derstandings ; when  engagements,  the  outcome  of 
a night’s  flirtation,  are  easily  formed  and  more 
easily  broken ; w hen  marriages  are  made  in  haste 
to  be  repented  at  leisure ; when  we  are  taught  in 
high  circles  that  love  is  only  a transient  sensa- 
tion, and  that  husband  and  wife  on  the  first  se- 
rious difference  are  to  separate  and  go  their 
respective  ways:  in  a word,  in  these  days  of 
temporary  marriages  and  easy  divorces,  when 
men  so  readily  put  asunder  w'hom  God  never 
joined  together,  we  need  the  lesson  of  this  book, 
that  the  vow  of  the  husband,  w hether  spoken  in 
the  church  or  only  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
witness  of  God,  to  love,  cherish,  and  to  protect, 
is  to  be  sacredly  kept,  though  the  heart  break 
and  the  life  be  converted  into  one  protracted 
Gethsemane.  Above  all,  we  honor  the  genuine 
religious  spirit  which  raises  the  story  far  above 
the  romances  of  either  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 
They  are  humane.  This  is  Christian.  It  is  not 
a “religious  novel.”  One  would  find  it  difficult 
to  guess  what  church  the  author  belongs  to,  or 
whether  he  belongs  to  any.  But  through  scenes 
of  suffering  the  soul  is  built  up,  not  by  its  own 
resolution  only,  but  by  a resolute  faith  in  God. 
A single  quotation  will  suffice  to  indicate  this 
characteristic : 

“ In  that  Instant  he  grasped  at  the  only  help  which 
offers  in  a need  like  that— the  help  which  we  sneer  at 
in  our  modern  philosophy— the  Almighty  Father’s. 
Let  me  tell  yon,  if  you  ever  stand  in  a similar  crisis, 
modern  philosophy  is  as  weak  a stay  as  the  old  forms 
of  infidelity ; if  yon  have  any  hope  of  passing  the  dan- 

ger,  it  is  iu  patting  away  the  cold,  abstract  idea  of  a 
rrcat  First  Cause,  and  calling  on  Him  who  loves  us 
and  died  for  us ; and  if  you  say  that  sounds  like  a 
Methodistical  tract,  why  1 can  only  say,  God  aid  you 
when  such  need  of  him  arrives!  Clive  Farnsworth 
did  call;  his  soul  fairly  shrieked  iu  its  agony  and 
was  heard.  He  learned  that  nature  is  not  God ; that 
hnmauitarianlsm  is  the  wretchedest  lie  ever  palmed 
off  on  human  souls  eager  to  grasp  at  delusions : that 
there  was  no  strength  in  his  boasted  intellect  and 
will  to  support  him ; that  it  was  something  extrane- 
ous and  yet  within  him  ; his  and  yet  not  of  him ; the 
blessed  help  of  the  Crucified.” 

We  should  commend  Old  Town  Folks  (Fields, 
Osgood,  and  Co.)  very  highly  as  a story  of  great 
power,  despite  great  Vaults,  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lished anonymously.  As  it  is  we  are  disappoint- 
ed, because  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  JSto  we 
we  had  expected  a great  deal.  She  has  fallen 
into  a great  error  in  the  outset  in  attempting  the 
autobiographical  form.  She  is  too  thoroughly  a 
Beecher  to  be  able  to  lose  her  individuality. 
Horace  Holyoke  is  unmistakably  Mrs.  Stowe. 
The  apparitions  which  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced are  certainly  no  part  of  a picture  of  New 
England  life.  For  no  country  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  more  absolutely 
skeptical  concerning  all  such  supernatural  ap- 
pearances than  the  incredulous  Yankee  land. 
The  plot  is  intricate  but  not  skillful.  The  story 
is  only  a frame  in  wrhich  to  set  pictures  of  life 
and  character.  Mrs.  Stowe  rarely  presents  ide- 
als. She  paints  portraits.  Her  characters  are 
not  creations  but  reflections.  “I  have  tried,” 


she  says,  “ to  make  my  mind  as  still  and  passive 
as  a looking-glass  or  a mountain  lake,  and  then 
to  give  you  merely  the  images  reflected  there.” 

The  mirror  is  sometimes  flawed,  the  lake  ruffled 
here  and  there,  and  the  image  consequently  dis- 
torted. The  hard  and  repellent  features  of  New 
England  life  and  theology  are  too  exclusively 
portrayed.  And  though  we  never  met  Miss 
Asphyxia  on  New  England  soil — or  indeed  any 
where  else — Aunt  Lois,  Sam  Law'son,  and  Dea- 
con Badger  are  all  admirably  life-like.  On  the 
whole,  the  picture  has  the  truth  of  Pre-Raphael- 
itism.  It  lacks  the  deeper  truth  that  looks  be- 
neath the  surface  and  depicts  the  inner  life. 
Comparing  it  with  other  recent  pictures  of  New 
England  society  we  find  it  less  finely  WTitteu 
than  “Malbone,”  but  more  a portraiture  of  lo- 
-cal  life ; less  attractive  by  far  than  “Norwood,” 
and  less  subtle,  but  more  dramatic.  Contrasting 
it  with  Mrs.  Stowe’s  previous  w orks  it  has  less  to 
touch  the  emotions  than  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
less  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  faculties  than 
“ Agnes  of  Sorrento,”  is  less  attractive  as  a por- 
trait gallery  than  the  “Ministers  Wooing/’  but 
it  is  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  latter  two. 

In  brief,  it  is  poweiful  rather  than  pleasant,  por- 
trays a reality  not  an  ideal,  the  surface  md  ap- 
pearance of  things  rather  than  their  profound 
substance,  and  will  be  read  less  for  the  interest 
w'hich  attaches  to  it  in  its  character  as  a romance 
than  for  that  which  belongs  to  its  several  chap- 
ters as  studies  of  life  and  character. 

Other  novels  that  have  accumulated  on  our 
table,  and  though  less  notable,  yet  present  some 
claims  to  summer  readers,  we  must  group  to- 
gether in  a single  paragraph.  The  Habermeister , 
from  the  German  of  Herman  Schmid  (Leypoldt 
and  Holt),  is  a tide  of  the  wild  and  irregular 
times  which  characterized  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  un- 
der the  unmitigated  tyranny  of  Charles  Theodore, 
the  sovereign,  and  his  more  despotic  mistresses. 

Such  eras  always  produce  lawless  tribunals  whose 
only  justification  is  that  they  are  better  than  the 
legal  ones.  What  Judge  Lynch  has  been  to 
California,  what  the  Ribbon-men  were  to  Ire- 
land, that  the  Haberers  were  to  Bavaria.  They 
organized  a formal  court.  They  had  their  duly 
appointed  chief.  From  their  edicts  there  w as  no 
appeal,  and  rarely  any  escape.  “A  Spartan-like 
sternness  prevailed  among  the  members  of  this 
society.  Their  secrets  were  kept  with  inviolable 
faith ; and  if  any  injury  was  done  to  property 
ample  recompense  w as  quickly  and  secretly  made 
to  the  aggrieved  one.”  Their  trials  were  held  in 
secret ; their  members  were  closely  masked ; the 
accused  never  saw  the  face  of  accuser,  witness, 
or  judge.  The  high  and  the  low  were  alike  sub- 
ject to  the  despotism  of  this  irresponsible  tribunal, 
itself  a reaction  against  the  despotism  of  the  king 
and  the  noblS.  The  1 4 Habermeister”  is  a graphic 
and  picturesque  delineation  of  real  life  in  an  era 
when  this  court  held  almost  absolute  sway,  and 
conducts  to  better  times  that  witnessed  its  de- 
cay and  death.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  Schmid,  who  is  eminent  in  his  native  coun- 
try as  a poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  is  a deli- 
cacy of  detail  which  renders  his  novels  what  they 
have  been  well  called  by  a German  critic,  “cab- 
inet pictures.”  The  death  of  the  rag-picker  is  a 
remarkably  powerful  scene ; and  the  end  of  the 
ilaberfeld  court  is  as  beautifully  though  simply 
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told  as  it  is  poetically  conceived. — A single  sen- 
tence in  the  opening  chapter  of  Waterloo;  a 
sequel  to  the  Conscript  of  1813  (Charles  Scribner 
and  Co.),  is  the  key-note  to  the  book:  “ I had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  glory,  and  that  gave 
me  a still  greater  love  for  peace  and  horror  of 
conscription.”  It  is  a brave  man  that  writes  in 
France  against  la  gloire.  But  our  authors,  Mes- 
sieurs Erckmanx  and  Chatrain,  not  content 
with  dimming  the  glory  of  the  great  warrior, 
write  with  a Frenchman’s  intensity  against  war 
itself.  Their  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo 
in  “Les  Miserables,”  though  entirely  different 
from  it. — Norman  Leslie , by  Theodore  S.  Fay 
(G.  P.  Putnam  and  Son),  purports  to  be  a pic- 
ture of  New  York  life.  It  was  written,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  over  forty  years  ago.  He  need  not 
have  added  that  its  revision  has  been  made 
“without  any  attempt  to  remove  all  its  evi- 
dences of  youthfulness  and  inexperience.”  Our 
college  Professor,  who  was  a most  remorseless 
critic,  once  recommended,  we  remember,  a class- 
mate to  revise  his  rather  high-flown  composition. 
“Read  it  carefully,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  he,  “and 
draw  your  pen  through  all  its  best  passages.” 
We  commend  his  advice  to  Mr.  Fay.  This  book 
would  be  twice  as  good  if  it  were  half  as  long. 
The  best  passage  in  it  is  the  preface,  which  is 
curt  enough  to  compensate  for  a good  deal  of 
surplusage  in  the  story. — For  Her  Sake  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  the  last  of  six  novels  by  F.  W. 
Robinson,  all  issued  by  the  same  house.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated.  The  story  itself  is  an  aver- 
age novel,  a tale  of  love,  in  which  every  thing  is 
done  “for  her  sake,”  the  plot  rather  involved, 
the  characters  rather  extreme  specimens  of  virtue 
and  villainy,  but  the  whole  very  well  told  and  of 
fair  degree  of  interest.  — Unforgiven , by  Berrie- 
dale  (George  S.  Wilcox),  is  a trifle  less  high- 
flown  than 4 4 Warw  ick,  ” and  a great  deal  less  in  ter- 
esting.  The  author  has  Mr.  Walworth’s  ambi- 
tion without  his  imagination ; and  has  produced 
a story  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  bad,  but  simply  indifferent. — Stret- 
fo/t,  by  Henry  Kingsley,  is  published  simul- 
taneously by  both  Harper  and  Brothers  and  Ley- 
poldt  and  Holt.  Internal  evidences  indicate  that 
it  is  one  of  Kingsley’s  earlier  compositions.  It 
will  be  read  for  its  author’s  name  by  a good  many 
w'ho  probably  never  would  have  read  it  other- 
wise. 

“The  Sacristan’s  Household,”  “Cord  and 
Creese,”  “ The  Stranded  Ship,”  and  “ Malbone,” 
are  all  republications  of  stories  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  serial  form  in  different  peri- 
odicals. The  Sacristan  8 Household , by  the  au- 
thor of  “Mabel’s  Progress,”  is  an  English  story 
of  German  life.  The  unknown  authoress,  who 
is  not  Charles  Dickens’s  daughter,  but  who  has 
been  surmised  to  be  Mrs.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
improves  as  she  writes,  and  we  think  this  is  the 
best  w'ork  from  her  pen.  The  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Bush,  are  the  strongest  pieces  of 
character-drawing  wre  have  seen  in  any  American 
book  for  many  a day.  Mr.  Bush  promises  to 
take  a first  rank,  and  a place  which  he  will  make 
for  himself,  among  American  artists.  In  fact, 
as  a delineator  of  character  he  has  nowr  few, 
if  any,  superiors. — The  Stranded  Ship , by  L. 
Clarke  Davis,  is  a queer  story,  better  adapted  ! 
for  the  serial  than  for  publication  in  a book  j 


form.  There  is  a seduction,  and  a murder,  and 
a curious  confounding  of  identity,  and  a ship- 
wreck in  which  the  brother  of  the  wronged  girl 
saves  her  seducer,  whom  he  had  killed  in  the 
opening  chapter,  but  who  turns  out  not  to  have 
been  killed  after  all.  Despite  its  sensationalism 
it  is  remarkably  well  written.  Mr.  Davis  is  ca- 
pable of  a better  book. — Cord  and  Creese , by  the 
author  of  the  “Dodge  Club,”  is  one  of  those 
stories  of  perfectly  impossible  adventure  so  plaus- 
ibly told  and  w ith  such  a succession  of  absurdly 
interesting  incidents  that  you  read  it  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and  after  galloping  through  its  pages 
lay  it  down  in  a state  of  mental  exhaustion,  sur- 
prised at  yourself  for  being  interested  in  it. — As 
a picture  of  New  England  life  and  manners, 
Malbone,  by  T.  W.  Higgxnson,  is  not  remarka- 
bly successful.  The  plot  is  rather  melodramatic, 
and  the  characters,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Aunt  Jane,  not  remarkable  for  any  New  England 
traits.  But  the  story  is  well  written  and  abounds 
with  beautiful  passages;  and  the  whole  volume 
is  irradiated  with  a quiet  humor,  which  is,  per- 
haps, its  best  feature,  and  makes  it  very  pleasant 
reading. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

Turning  from  the  novels  for  older  folks  to 
some  romances  for  the  little  ones,  we  give  the 
palm  for  originality  of  conception  to  Alices  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonder  Land , by  Lewis  Carroll, 
illustrated  by  John  Tenuiel.  The  story  is  a 
charming  extravaganza,  narrating  the  adven- 
tures of  Alice  in  a mysterious  land,  w here  she 
shuts  up  short,  like  a telescope,  and  afterward 
opens  out  long,  like  a telescope,  and  where  the 
animals  indulge  in  all  the  habits  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. Of  the  illustrations,  which  are  as  ex- 
travagant as  the  story,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  by  the  artist  whose  cartoons  have  been 
one  of  the  most  etvjoyable  features  in  the  London 
Punch , and  that,  after  a careful  comparison  of 
the  English  and  American  editions,  we  can  not 
see  but  that  Lee  and  Shepard  have  rendered 
these  admirable  designs  quite  ns  well  as  Mac- 
millan and  Co. — Salt  Water  Dick , by  May 
Mannerixo,  and  The  Ark  of  Elm  Island , by 
Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  are  marine  stories  which 
the  boys  will  read  with  avidity  and  without  se- 
rious injury  or  great  benefit.  We  confess  our- 
selves skeptical  of  Captain  Rhine’s  method  of 
stilling  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a gale,  or,  to  put 
it  more  moderately,  of  breaking  the  force  of  its 
tremendous  breakers  by  a little  oil  suftered  to 
dribble  out  from  a barrel  lashed  astern.  A 
novel  is  no  worse  for  children  because  it  con- 
tains incidentally  accurate  information.  Inac- 
curacy is  now  here  so  pernicious. — The  General; 
or,  Twelve  Nights  in  a Hunters  Camp,  which 
purports  to  be  a narrative  of  real  life,  but  sounds 
more  like  a fiction  founded  on  fact,  or  at  least  a 
narrative  of  facts  embroidered  with  fiction.  It 
is  a little  too  old  to  be  interesting  to  children, 
and  a little  too  young  to  be  interesting  to  their 
parents. — As  for  Dotty  Dimple  yt  School,  we 
advise  parents  to  be  cautious  about  purchasing 
it.  It  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  Dotty  Dimple 
stories.  When  you  have  bought  one  that  little 
girl  of  yours  will  give  you  no  peace  till  you  have 
bought  the  others.  All  the  above  books  are  from 
the  press  of  Lee  and  Shepard. — Little  Women , 
Part  II.,  by  Louise  M.  Alcott,  is  a rather 
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mature  hook  for  the  little  women,  but  a capital 
one  for  their  elders.  It  is  natural,  and  free  from 
that  false  sentiment  which  pervades  too  much  of 
juvenile  literature.  Autobiographies,  if  genu- 
ine, are  generally  interesting,  and  it  is  shrewdly 
suspected  that  Joe’s  experience  as  an  author 
photographs  some  of  Miss  Alcotts  own  literary 
mistakes  and  misadventures.  But  do  not  her 
children  grow  rather  rapidly?  They  are  little 
children  in  Part  First,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  They  are  married,  settled,  and 
with  two  or  three  children  of  their  own  before 
they  get  through  Part  Second. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  have  read  nothing  of  its  kind  so  good  as 
Five  Acres  Too  Much , by  R.  B.  Roosevelt 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  since  the  days  of  the 
“ Sparrowgrass  Papers” — a book  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  the  geniality  of  its  humor,  and 
decidedly  excels  in  the  broadness  of  its  bur- 
lesque. It  is  aided  by  some  very  Hoodish  illus- 
trations, none  the  less  comical  because  of  no  par- 
ticular value  m an  art  point  of  view.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  read  “Ten  Acres  Enough.”  It  inocu- 
lated him  with  the  country  fever.  He  was  seized 
with  an  ambition  to  have  a home  of  his  own — a 
rural  retreat  whither  he  could  fly  from  the  din 
and  bustle  of  the  city ; a place  where  he  could 
simultaneously  cultivate  flowers  and  a love  of 
nature,  vegetables  and  his  own  muscles ; with  a 
cow  to  give  fresh  milk  to  him  and  his  children ; 
and  a safe  family  horse  to  afford  them  inexpens- 
ive riding,  the  expenses  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment to  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  butter  from  the 
dairy,  fresh  lettuce  and  early  peas  from  the  gar- 
den. It  was  all  practicable.  “Figures  never 
lie.”  “Ten  Acres  Enough,”  “My  Ten  Rod 
Farm,”  “Farming  by  Inches,”  and  half  a score 
of  like  volumes  were  full  of  figures  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  his  vision.  How  he 
tried  the  experiment,  and  what  hfe  made  of  it ; 
how  he  shipped  a house  from  Nantucket,  and 
how  it  did  not  come  to  time ; how  his  kitchen- 
garden  became  a grazing  place  for  the  neighbors’ 
cattle ; how  his  flower-garden  produced  nothing 
but  some  carrot-heads ; how  his  spring  chickens 
furnished  food  for  the  dogs ; how,  in  short,  he 
paid  for  his  garden  and  his  henery  in  the  spring, 
and  bought  his  chickens  and  his  vegetables  in 
the  summer,  as  amateur  farmers  are  wront  to  do. 
All  this  he  tells  with  a wild,  uproarious  glee  that 
is  positively  contagious,  and  makes  you  imagine 
his  sparkling  eye  and  his  broad  laugh  as  he  tells 
to  his  friends  with  infinite  zest  the  story  which 
he  has  told  so  well  to  the  public.  Blessed  is 
the  man  who  can  convert  every  misadventure 
into  a good  joke. 


I The  Realities  of  Irish  Life , by  W.  S.  ^French 
I (Roberts  Brothers),  reads  more  Kke  a romance 
than  like  veritable  history.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  intimation  of  the  title-page  and  the  solemn 
asseveration  of  the  Preface,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  a romance,  were  it  not  in- 
dorsed by  the  English  Reviews  as  a truthful  por- 
traiture of  Irish  life  and  manners.  Mr.  French 
was  agent  of  some  large  landed  estates  in  Mona- 
ghan and  Kerry  counties.  He  commenced  his 
labors  by  barely  escaping  with  his  life  a mob  of 
exasperated  tenants,  carried  the  estates  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  through  the  indescribable  wretched- 
ness of  the  famine  which  followed  the  potato-rot, 
sending  off  at  his  Lordship’s  expense  between 
four  and  five  thousand  emigrants  from  the  land 
of  death  to  America,  the  land  of  plenty,  and 
faced  and  fought  successfully  the  Ribbon-men,  a 
league  formed  of  the  worst  class  of  tenantry  and 
bound  together  by  secret  oaths  to  assassinate 
whatever  agent  attempted  to  compel  the  payment 
of  rent  to  the  landlords.  In  detailing  his  expe- 
riences he  not  only  recounts  some  most  thrilling 
adventures,  he  introduces  us  to  the  wild  mount- 
ain scenery  where  Pat  and  Biddy  are  cradled, 
discloses  the  barbarism  which  makes  them  what 
they  are,  and  reveals  at  once  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
its  landed  system,  and  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  which  impede  the  most  earnest  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland 
while  that  system  lasts.  How  little  philanthropy 
can  do  for  the  relief  of  a people  cursed  by  a bad 
government  and  a disorganized  trade  is  illus- 
trated by  the  simple  fact  that,  during  the  potato- 
rot,  “ there  was  abundance  of  corn  and  abund- 
ance of  meal  within  some  few  miles  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  no  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  these  pro- 
visions ; and  yet,  in  near  proximity  to  this  plenty, 
the  people  were  dying  by  hundreds  of  actual  dire 
starvation,  merely* for  want  of  some  one  with  suf- 
ficient energy  and*powers  of  organization  to  bring 
the  food  and  the  people  together .”  For  romantic 
incident,  for  almost  melodramatic  interest,  and  for 
roal  information  concerning  the  Emerald  Isle,  by 
one  in  sufficient  sympathy  with  its  people  to  catch 
their  spirit,  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  them 
to  write  as  an  observer  and  not  as  a partisan,  we 
know  no  volume  that  equals  this  unpretending 
narrative.  We  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
Edinfntrgh  Review  that  “ this  book  will  be  read 
not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  through- 
out Europe  and  America.”  In  our  country  the 
Irishman  is  alternately  subjected  to  the  most  un- 
just prejudices  and  to  fulsome  flattery  not  less 
injurious.  No  one  can  read  the  “Realities  of. 
Irish  Life”  without  a juster  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, and  a heartier  sympathy  for  him  and  his 
unhappy  land. 


JUonttihj  Httorii  of  Current  Cnents. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  June.  Of 
domestic  matters  there  is  little  which  re- 
quires notice.  The  progress  of  the  insurrection 
in  Cuba  occupies  a‘  considerable  place  in  public 
interest.  In  Europe  the  main  topics  of  import- 
ance are  the  situation  in  Spain  and  the  debates 


in  the  British  House  of  Peers  upon  the  bill  for 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  25th  of  June  Mr.  Bone  resigned  liis 
place  os  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  owing,  as  he  says, 
to  continued  ill  health  and  the  demands  of  his 
private  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey.  Thus,  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet  appointed  by 
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President  Grant,  four  have  already  resigned,  ognition  was  evidently  made  by  concert  between 
These  are  : Mr.  Washburne  as  Secretary  of  the  authorities  of  these  two  South  American  re- 
state, succeeded  by  Mr.  Fish;  Mr.  Stewart  as  publics.  The  note  of  the  President  of  Peru, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  by  Mr.  dated  May  13,  to  General  Cespcdcs,  “Captain- 
Boutwell ; General  Schofield  as  Secretary  of  General  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  Cuba,”  con- 
War,  succeeded  by  General  Rawlins;  Mr.  Borie  tains  the  following  essential  paragraph:  “The 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robe-  President  of  Pent  sympathizes  deeply  with  the 
son.  noble  cause  of  which  your  Excellency  constitutes 

Mr.  Curtin,  appointed  as  Minister  to  Russia,  himself  the  worthy  champion,  and  he  will  do  his 
has  left  for  his  post  of  duty. — General  D.  E.  utmost  to  mark  the  interest  which  that  island, 
Sickles  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  to  so  worthy  of  taking  its  place  with  the  civilized 
succeed  Mr.  Hale. — Mr.  Sanford,  Minister  to  nations  of  the  world,  inspires  him  with.  The 
Belgium,  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  who  Peruvian  Government  recognizes  as  belligerents 
had  been  appointed  to  Denmark,  has  been  trans-  the  party  which  is  fighting  for  the  independence 
ferred  to  Belgium. — Mr.  Nelson,  appointed  to  of  Cuba;  and  will  strive  its  utmost  to  secure 
Mexico,  in  place  of  General  Rosecrans,  has  their  recognition  as  such  by  other  nations ; and 
reached  the  seat  of  government  of  Mexico. — likewise  that  the  war  should  be  properly  regula- 
Mr.  Washburne,  Minister  to  France,  has  been  ted  in  conformity  with  international  usages  and 
formally  and  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor,  laws.” 

— Mr.  Motley  reached  England  on  the  31st  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

May.  At  Liverpool  he  was  waited  upon  by  Now  that  the  temporary  excitement  growing 
delegations  from  the  American  and  Liverpool  out  of  the  Alabama  question  and  the  speech  of 
j Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  presented  him  with  Mr.  Sumner  has  subsided,  the  main  matter  of 

complimentary  addresses.  His  reply  in  each  interest  centres  upon  the  proposed  disestablish- 
case  was  diplomatically  guarded.  He  hoped  for  ment  of  the  Irish  Church.  On  the  3 1 st  of  May 
the  maintenance  of  kindly  relations  between  the  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Ministry  came  up  for 
two  nations.  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 

CUBA.  motion  that  the  bill  be  rejected  was  voted  down, 

Ten  times  the  entire  space  devoted  to  this  and  it  finally  passed  by  a vote  of  361  to  247. — 
Record  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  even  a The  bill  then  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
resume  of  the  reports  from  and  about  Cuba  w ith  first  reading,  which  is  merely  formal,  bringing 
which  the  newspapers  are  filled.  Th$re  are  ac-  the  matter  before  the  House,  took  place  on  the 
counts  of  battles  in  which  both  parties  claim  to  1st  of  June,  and  the  14th  w as  appointed  for  the 
b have  won  decisive  victories.  They  resolve  them-  second  reading.  In  the  mean  time  immense 

I selves  into  indecisive  skirmishes ; but  the  general  public  meetings  had  been  held  in  various  places 

j result  is  that  the  war  has  become  a guerrilla  af-  in  the  kingdom  protesting  against  the  passage 

fair,  the  balance  being  quite  in  favor  of  the  in-  of  the  bill. 

surgents,  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  Spanish  When  the  bill  came  up  for  second  reading 
troops  are  wasting  away  more  from  disease  than  Earl  Granville  moved  that  it  pass  to  this  read- 
from  actual  loss  in  the  field ; while  the  insur-  ing.  He  said  that  he  had  always  thought  that 
gents  are  receiving  continual  augmentations  from  the  Irisl\  Church  was  an  anomaly  and  a great 
the  United  States.  The  Cuban  Junta,  estab-  injustice,  and  should  be  legislated  out  in  n rea- 
lished  in  New  York,  seem  to  have  at  their  dis-  sonable  and  moderate  way.  He  appealed  to  the 
posal  almost  unlimited  funds;  and  they  have  Opposition,  after  due  protest,  to  allow  the  bill, 
certainly  sent  many  hundreds,  perhaps  some  indorsed  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  to  pass, 
thousands,  of  men,  with  the  best  waapons  known  The  House  of  Peers,  he  said,  had  great  power 
to  modern  warfare,  to  Cuba.  Among  the  men  for  good  ; but  it  had  no  powar  to  thwart  the  na- 
tional will. — The  Karl  of  Harrowby  moved  that 
the  second  reading  be  postponed  for  three  months 
— w'hich  in  parliamentary  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
a rejection.  The  bill,  he  said,  wfas  revolution- 
ary, and  in  violation  of  the  coronation  oath  and 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  Its  result  would  be  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  Irish  Protestants.  The 
sense  of  the  country  bad  not  been  tested  on  this 
point,  and  he  believed  that  the  country  w'as  now 
took  place  against  General  Dulce  the  Governor-  I earnestly  looking  to  and  expecting  the  House  of 
General,  w ho  had  not  long  before  sent  his  resig-  Lords  to  reject  the  bill. — Lord  Clarendon,  as  a 
nation.  He  w'as  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  Protestant,  sympathized  with  his  Catholic  fel- 
of  Espinar,  his  second  in  command,  who  was  to  low-countrymen  in  Ireland  on  the  wrongful  po- 
hold  power  until  the  arrival  of  General  de  Rodas,  sition  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  never  felt 
who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dulce.  So  it  more  strongly  than  when  he  saw'  crowds  kneel- 
for  some  time  there  was  really  no  Spanish  Gov-  ing  outside  a hovel,  with  a handsome  parish 
ernment  in  Cuba.  Rodas  arrived  at  Havana  on  church  close  by  unattended.  Ireland  tvas  the 
the  28th  of  June,  bringing  with  him  about  1000  question  of  the  hour.  Her  condition  had  bewil- 
Spanish  troops.  He  forthwith  issued  a procla-  dered  Government  after  Government.  The  uni- 
mation,  thanking  the  Volunteers  for  their  action,  versnl  assent  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility 
and  declaring  that  his  line  of  conduct  would  be  1 that  such  a state  of  things  should  continue,  im- 
embraced  in  these  words:  “Spain,  Justice,  | posed  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  the  duty  of  settling 
Morality.”  i the  Irish  Church  grievance. — The  Duke  of  Rut- 

The  Governments  of  Chili  and  Peru  have  form- ! land  opposed  the  bill  because  it  overthrew  the 
ally  recognized  the  Cuban  insurgents.  This  rec-  rights  of  property,  violated  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
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thus  sent  are  many  who  fought  on  either  side 
during  our  late  war.  The  press  and  the  public 
have  been  studiously  mystified  as  to  the  expe- 
ditions sent  forth.  Hereafter,  wdien  the  real 
facts  can  be  ascertained,  w'e  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  true  account  of  the  expeditions  sent  to 
Cuba  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  while  it  is  to  be  noted  that  early 
in  June  an  uprising  of  the  Spanish  Volunteers 
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jority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
destroyed  the  union  of  Church  and  State. — Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  believed  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  would  result  in  irrep- 
arable injury  to  the  Church,  and  would  not  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Ireland.  But  he  warned 
the  House  not  to  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the 
shadow'.  The  relative  positions  of  the  tw  o Houses 
demanded  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  after 
which  the  Upper  House  could  go  to  wrork'  and 
amend  its  objectionable  features.  — Lord  Grey 
said  that  if  the  bill  passed  it  must  be  materially 
amended.  The  House  of  Peers  now  had,  but 
might  not  hereafter  have,  the  power  to  re-mould 
the  measure.  The  result  of  the  late  elections 
was  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  ex- 
horted the  Peers  to  accept  the  measure  with  dig- 
nity, and  not  incur  the  odium  of  the  people  by  a 
collision  with  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
represented  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation. 
— The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  complained  of  the 
harsh  manuer  in  which  the  Church  was  treated 
by  the  bill,  and  thought,  if  it  was  necessary,  that 
it  might  have  been  less  severe. — The  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids  criticised  the  details  of  the  bill,  but 
urged  its  second  reading,  and  afterward  the  in- 
troduction of  amendments. — The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond felt  that  there  was  injustice  in  the  bill;  but 
thought  that  the  constitutional  course  was  to 
pass  it,  after  amending  the  objectionable  clauses, 
and  leave  the  responsibility  of  accepting  the 
amendments  or  withdrawing  the  bill  on  the  Gov- 
ernment.— The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  opposed 
the  Bill,  and  urged  the  Peers  to  act  firmly  and 
impartially,  and  not  humiliate  themselves  bv  ab- 
jectly abdicating  their  constitutional  position, 
and  beseeching  the  people  to  spare  them  because 
they  were  utterly  contemptible  and  worthless. — 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  objected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  the 
nation,  deeming  that  the  assertion  that  the  Lords, 
in  assenting  to  the  will  of  the  nation*  express 
subordination  to  the  Commons,  was  false.  If 
that  were  the  case  it  would  be  better  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  disappear  ns  a co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  object  of  the 
Second  House  was  to  supply  the  defects  and 
omissions  of  the  First  House.  In  many  cases 
the  House  of  Commons  only  represented  the  na-  J 
tion  in  theory. — Earl  Russell  spoke  at  great 
length.  He  thought  that  the  creation  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  in  the  beginning  a wise  thing  ; 
but  the  changes  of  three  centuries  had  made  an 
alteration  necessary.  Only  a very  small  portion 
of  the  Irish  people  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  established  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  the  question.  He  advert- 
ed to  times  when  better  measures  could  have 
been  adopted  ; but  now  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  disestablish  and  disendow'.  The  Tories,  he 
said,  must  accept  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
to  which  they  had  appealed,  and  the  result  of 
that  appeal  must  be  regarded  as  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  the  nation  on  the  question. — The  Duke 
of  Abcrcorn  opposed  the  bill  as  the  production 
of  a man  eager  for  personal  and  party  triumph 
rather  than  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
result  would  be  the  alienation  of  Protestants, 
introduction  of  discord,  and  failure  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics. — The  Duke  of  Argyle  urged  that 


disestablishment  and  disendow'ment  could  not  be 
separated.  The  system  which  endowed  Protest- 
ant sects  and  Maynooth  College  had  never  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Protestantism.  He  urged 
the  Lords  to  put  themselves  in  harmony  with  the 
nation,  and  declared  that  the  present  movement 
was  dictated  by  a desire  to  erase  the  foulest  stain 
on  England's  rule  over  Ireland. — Lord  West- 
bury  regarded  the  bill  as  full  of  evil ; yet  he 
would  vote  for  it  in  an  amended  form ; but  if 
the  amendments  were  not  accepted  he  would  in- 
sist on  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Many  others  of  the  Peers  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate, which  lasted  for  nearly  a week.  The  vote 
was  taken  on  the  19th  of  June,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : For  the  second  reading,  179;  against 
it,  14G:  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  reading  be- 
ing 83. 

SPAIN. 

Some  substantial  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a Government  in  Spain. 
On  the  1st  of  June  the  Cortes,  by  a vote  of  214 
to  55,  finally  adopted  the  new  Constitution. 
Senor  Figueras,  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans, 
announced  that  they,  though  opposed  to  those 
clauses  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a monarchy,  would  yet  be  governed  by  them. 
A motion  to  reduce  the  standing  army  from 
85,000  to  25,000  was  lost  by  a vote  of  173  to 
50.  It  was  officially  announced  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  the  ex-Queen  (Octo- 
ber 10)  would,  as  usual,  be  publicly  celebrated  at 
Madrid.  ’On  the  0th  of  June  the  ceremony  of 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Cortes  took  place  at  Madrid. 
A platform  was  erected  in  front  of  the  hall  of  the 
Cortes,  upon  which  the  deputies  and  other  offi- 
cials took  their  places.  It  was  noted  that  none 
of  the  members  recognized  as  Republicans  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  received  with  cheers  from  the  crowd 
in  front  of  the  stand.  The  deputies  then  re- 
turned to  their  chambers,  and  took  the  oath  to 
i protect  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Home 
disturbance  then  arose  in  the  crowd,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  put  it  down.  This 
was,  however,  soon  suppressed,  but  not  until  two 
persons  were  killed  and  several  severely  injured. 
They  soon  proceeded  to  establish  a Government, 
taking  the  form  of  a Regency.  The  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  this  w'as  first  read  on  the  8th 
of  June,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  for  the 
present  there  was  no  chance  for  the  election  of  a 
King.  General  Prim  expressly  stated  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  uncertainty  no  person 
w'ould  come  forward.  Sefior  Ochoa  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  speedy  election  of  a King,  favoring 
the  choice  of  Don  Carlos,  the  cousin  of  the  late 
[ Queen.  Senor  Becerra  replied  that  t he  prospects 
of  Don  Carlos  were  extinct,  and  could  never  be 
revived.  Finally,  after  protracted  debates,  the 
Cortes,  on  the  lbth  of  June,  passed  a decree,  by 
a vote  of  193  to  45,  establishing  a Regency,  Mar- 
shal Serrano  being  appointed  Regent,  and  Gen- 
I eral  Prim  Secretary  of  War  and  President  of  the 
Ministry.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  wholly  unknow’n  out  of  Spain.  Their  names, 
as  given  by  telegraph,  are  Silvela,  Secretary  of 
i State;  Hercrra,  of  Justice;  and  Segusta,  of  the 
i Interior. 
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^pIIE  late  Justice  Smith  Thompson,  ofthis  State, 
A the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  a man  of  jocular  as  well  as  juridical 
habit.  The  Drawer  was  a few  evenings  since 
conversing  with  a venerable  jurist  who  was  full 
of  anecdote  of  the  old-time  judges,  and,  among 
others,  recited  this  of  J udge  Thompson : 

The  Judge  had  dined  with  a gentleman  whose 
hospitality  was  not  more  proverbial  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  wine  - cellar  and  the  quality  of  its 
contents.  The  session  was  long  but  pleasant. 
Next  morning,  on  entering  the  court-room,  but 
before  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  he  was 
accosted  in  a courteous  way  by  one  of  the  guests 
of  the  previous  evening,  who  asked,  44  Well,  your 
Honor,  how  do  you  find  yourself  this  morning?” 
“Excellent  well,”  replied  the  Judge,  rubbing  his 
hands;  44 excellent  well.  I’ve  just  had  a gin 
cock-tail,  Sir,  and  it  has  operated  like  a scire 
facias — it  has  revived  my  judgment 


One  of  the  pleasantest  essays  in  that  pleasant 
book,  “The  Recreations  of  a Country  Parson,” 
is  on  “The  Art  of  Putting  Things.”  Pretty 
much  every  thing,  in  fact,  that  is  said  depends 
for  effect  on  the  way  one  says  it.  The  simple 
and  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  “put”  in  the  New  Testament 
could  not  be  bettered;  and  when  read  to  us 
through  the  idioms  of  a foreign  tongue  seems  to 
lose  all  its  charm.  For  example,  a young  China- 
man, Choy  Awah,  a scholar  at  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  reads  the  Testament  in  En- 
glish, and  then  gives  the  sense  in  a dialect  of  his 
own ; and  this  is  what  he  makes  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son : 

A man,  he  two  sons.  Son  speak  he  to  father; 
father  got  money ; give  some  lie ; father  he  take 
it  all  right.  I just  now  give  you  half.  He  give 
him  half ; he  go  long  way — like  me  come  China 
to  New  York.  No  be  careful  of  money,  use  too 
much;  money  all  gone;  he  very  hungry.  He 
went  to  man.  He  want  work,  he  say ; all  right ; 
he  tell  him  to  feed  pigs.  He  give  pigs  beans ; he 
eat  with  pigs  himself.  He  just  now  talk  : 44  My 
father  he  rich  man — too  much  money.  What  for 
me  stay  here  hungry  ? I want  go  back  and  see 
my  father.  I say  to  him,  I very  bad.  He  knows 
I bad.  Emperor  [God]  see  I bad.  No  be  son, 
me  be  coolie.”  lie  go  back;  long  way,  father 
see  him.  He  take  him  on  the  neck.  The  son 
say,  44 1 very  bad.  I just  now  no  be  your  son ; 
I coolie.”  His  father  talkey  to  boy,  and  say, 
44 Get  handsome  coat;  give  he  ring;  give  he 
shoes;  bring  fat  cow — kill  him;  give  him  to 
eat”  They  very  glad.  He  all  same  dead ; just 
now'  come  back  alive;  he  lost;  ho  get  back. 
Number  one  son  come.  He  hear  music ; he  tell 
servant,  44  What  for  they  make  music?”  He 
say,  “Your  brother  come  back;  your  father 
very  glad  he  no  sick;  ho  kill  fat  cow\”  Num- 
ber oue  son  very  angry ; he  no  go  inside ; very 
angry.  Father  he  come  out;  he  say,  44  No,  no 
be  angry.”  Number  one  son,  he  say,  44 1 stay  all 
time  by  father ; never  make  liim  angry.  My  fa- 
ther never  kill  one  fat  cow  for  me.  My  brother 
he  very  bad,  ho  use  money  too  much ; he  have 
fat  cow  and  music.”  Father  say,  “ You  no  un- 


derstand ; he  just  dead ; he  now  come  to  life ; 
he  lost,  he  now  come  back.  ” They  make  music. 


The  venerable  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia, 
used  to  relate  with  infinite  glee  a little  anec- 
dote upon  himself,  illustrative  of  the  comparative 
effect  of  preaching  with  and  without  notes.  Early 
in  life  the  Bishop  used  no  notes ; subsequently  he 
confined  himself  to  manuscripts.  While  prepar- 
ing a book  on  the  old  preachers  of  Virginia,  he 
asked  Mr.  Andrew  Hunter  to  give  him  some  an- 
ecdotes for  the  work.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  44  Well, 
Bishop,  I have  only  one,  and  that  is  about  your- 
self.” “Let  us  have  it,  then,”  said  the  prelate; 
and  it  w*as  as  follows  : 

44  Many  years  ago,  when  this  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia w'as  a much  wilder  country  than  now',  you 
preached  here  in  Jefferson  County.  You  used 
no  notes  on  that  occasion.  A certain  hunter, 
distinguished  for  his  skill  with  the  rifie,  and  who 
had  a supreme  contempt  for  a man  who  required 
4 a rest’  from  which  to  shoot,  w'as  in  the  congre- 
gation and  listened  attentively  to  you.  You  wore 
your  clerical  robes,  and  he  was  struck  with  the 
strange  dress,  as  he  had  not  heard  many  Epis- 
copal preachers.  After  the  sermon  some  one 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  preacher.  4 He's  a 
right  down  good  preacher/  said  the  hunter; 
4 and,  by-the-way,  he’s  the  only  one  of  them  pet- 
ticoat preachers  that  I ever  heard  that  could 
preach  without  a rest  /’  ” 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  March  27  con- 
tains a portion  of  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
Girard  Hall  murder  cose,  and  in  the  advertising 
columns,  appended  to  a notice  to  “the  officers 
and  members  of  Washington  Council,  No.  II., 
S.  and  D.  A.,”  to  attend  the  funeral,  is  a poem 
by  Lizzie  E.  Mullen,  Recording  Secretary,  on  the 
murdered  man  (Joseph  W.  Smith),  from  which 
we  segregate  the  following  sympathetic  stanzas : 

“Brother,  you  did  not  deem  It  so  soon 
You  was  to  meet  your  earthly  doom; 

When  in  the  grave  thy  body 'lies, 

At  the  resurrection  for  to  rise. 

“Ah ! soul  murderer,  where  art  thou? 

You  the  one  that  done  the  deed, 

We  would  like  t<\  find  thee  now, 

To  give  you  what  you  justly  need. 

“Ah!  sad  are  our  hearts  to-day, 

When  we  see  thy  mortal  clay; 

No  more  thy  pleasant  face  we’ll  see ; 

Wc  will  ever  think  of  thee. 

44  It  was  your  time  to  go,  brother, 

God  has  bidden  you  to  come ; 

But,  perhaps;  you’ll  have  no  other 
Than  a bright  and  better  home. 

“O’er  thy  grave  we  will  be  weeping 
Where  thy  body  is  secretly  sleeping; 

When  we  carry  to  the  grave  thy  bier, 

We  will  shed  a silent  tear.” 


It  was  a little  hard  upon  that  poor  little  school- 
boy in  Porter  County,  Indiana,  to  have  admin- 
istered to  him  a tremendous  cathartic  by  the 
schoolmistress,  who  construed  physical  punish- 
ment to  relate  simply  to  the  bowels ! 


The  violin  44  interest”  of  Nova  Scotia  has  re- 
cently suffered  bereavement  by  the  decease  of 
two  of  its  most  eminent  exponents,  Patsev  D 
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and  Tim  Howard,  wbo  were  conceded  to  be  the 
ablest  fiddlers  in  those  parts.  Their  professional 
engagements  were  mainly  at  flash  houses,  raffles, 
and  places  where  the  company  was  more  numer-  j 
ous  than  select.  By  a strange  coincidence  both 
died  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  and  were  to  be 
buried  on  the  sam&day,  the  graves  being  along- 
side each  other.  A stranger  to  the  grave-digger 
being  in  the  cemetery,  approached  that  function- 
ary and  asked,  “ Who  is  this  for  ?”  “ For  Patsey 

I) , the  Lord  rest  his  sowl!”  was  the  reply. 

“And  for  whom  is  the  other?”  “That’s  for 
Tim  Howard  ; ’tis  chums  they  was.  ” ‘ 4 And  did 

they  both  die  on  the  same  day?”  “Faith  they 
did,  ” said  the  digger;  “ and  it  must  be  a moighty 
big  raffle  that’s  goin’  on  down  below  when  they’d 
be  sindin’  for  the  both  of  ’em  on  the  same  day!” 

The  late  Archibald  Constable,  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  publisher,  was  somewhat  remarkable 
in  his  day  for  the  caustic  severity  of  his  speech, 
which,  however,  was  only  a thin  covering  to  a 
most  amiable  if  somewhat  overbearing  disposi- 
tion. On  one  occasion  a partner  of  the  London 
publishing  house  of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown  was  dining  with  Mr.  C.  at  his 
country  seat  near  the  beautiful  village  of  Lass- 
wade.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  the  Londoner 
remarked,  “ What  a pretty  lake,  and  what  beau- 
tiful swans!”  “Lake,  mon,  and  swans! — it’s 
nae  a lake,  it’s  only  a pond ; and  they’re  naething 
but  geese.  You’ll  maybe  noteece  that  they  are 
just  five  of  them ; and  Baldy,  that  ne’er-do-weel 
bairn  there,  caws  them  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown !”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  was  wont  to  add : “That  skit  cost 
% the  4 crafty’  many  a guinea,  for  the  cockney  was 
deeply  offended,  as  well  he  might  be,  not  know- 
ing the  innocent  intent  with  which  his  Scotch 
friend  made  such  speeches.” 

An  instance  of  rare  precocity  in  a ten-year-old 
recently  occurred  in  the  Sunday-school  of  an 
Episcopal  church  in  Albany,  the  rector  of  which  ; 
takes  an  especial  pride  in  the  proficiency  of  his  ! 
pupils.  He  had  given  out,  to  be  committed  to  ; 
memory  by  his  scholars,  the  Collect  for  the  day. 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  called  upon  all  who 
had  got  the  Collect  to  hold  up  their  right  hand. 
The  show  of  hands  was  decidedly  poor,  until  he 
observed  in  the  back  part  6f  the  room  a little  girl 
of  ten  years  (whose  parents  were  not  in  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  who  had  herself  but  recently 
entered  the  school)  confidently  elevating  her 

hand.  “Ah  ! I see  a hand  raised  in  Miss ’s  j 

class,”  said  the  encouraged  rector ; 44  please  re- 
peat the  Collect  to  me,  my  good  little  girl!”| 
The  scholar  appearing  suddenly  bewildered,  her 
teacher  said,  44  If  you  know  the  Collect,  why 
don’t  you  repeat  it?”  Our  little  heroine,  evi- 
dently thinking  something  was  wrong,  bashfully  ; 
stammered  out:  44 1 thought  he  wanted  all  that 
had  the  colic  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  I had 
it  the  other  night,  and  father  had  to  stay  up  and 
take  care  of  me!”  At  last  accounts  the  child 
was  still  living,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  her  early  ! 
Presbyterian  (O.  S.)  training,  which  did  not  en-  1 
able  her  to  see  any  good  reason  why  she  should  , 
repeal  the  “Collect.”  | 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  set  a good  ex-  j 
ample  to  other  prominent  men  who  are  pestered  , 


by  applications  for  indorsements  for  office.  Dur- 
ing the  Peel  administration  an  important  situa- 
tion in  Ireland  became  vacant,  to  which  an  Irish 
relative  of  the  Duke  wished  to  be  appointed.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  his  Grace,  and  after  having 
stated  hi6  wish,  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words : 44  One  word  from  your  Grace  will  be  suf- 
ficient.” The  Duke’s  reply  was  laconic  and 
characteristic : 

1 4 Dear : Not  one  word.  From  yours  affection- 
ately, WELLINGTON.” 

Nepotism  w'as  less  in  favor  with  him  than  it 
seems  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

As  a simple  matter  of  fact,  irrespective  of  any 
theological  bearing,  the  reply  made  by  Unci© 

William to  his  physician,  Dr.  D , was 

entirely  accurate.  Uncle  William  w'as  a wicked 

man.  Dr.  D was  good.  Uncle  William, 

being  hungry,  asked  the  Doctor  for  some  bread. 
The  Doctor  approached  the  bedside  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  in  a very  solemn  tone  remarked : 

“My  dear  friend,  man  can  not  live  by  bread 
alone.” 

44  No,”  replied  wicked  Uncle  William ; “ he’s 
bleeged  to  have  a few  wegetables  !’* 

Among  the  noted  members  of  the  Henry  Coun- 
ty (Illinois)  bar,  a few  years  since,  was  old  Joe 
Knox,  as  he  was  familiarly  called — a man  of 
considerable  note  as  a lawyer  and  as  a w ag.  At 
the  hotel  where  the  profession  were  compelled  to 
“ put  up”  (where  a good  many  things  had  to  be 
put  up  with),  provisions  were  neither  plentiful 
nor  easily  obtained.  Among  the  edibles  submit- 
ted to  the  palates  of  the  bar  was  the  body  of  a 
venerable  rooster,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the 
most  vigorous  application  of  the  carving-knife. 
Day  after  day  he  made  his  appearance,  but  so 
untoothsome  was  his  look  that  no  reckless  pleader 
ventured  to  wreak  upon  him  the  power  of  his 
molars.  At  the  end  of  the  wreck,  when  the  bar 
came  to  prepare  for  departure,  lawyer  Knox,  on 
leaving  the  dinner -table,  approached  the  plate 
upon  which  rested  the  bodily  frame  of  chanti- 
cleer, and  taking  him  affectionately  by  the  drum- 
stick, shook  it  gently,  saying,  “Good-by,  old 
fellow ! good-by ! We’ll  see  you  again  next 
term  !”  Thus  “ resting”  they  silently  emanated 
from  the  county  seat. 

The  following  touching  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a Western  pioneer  appears  in  the  organ  of 
public  opinion  published  in  Traverse  City,  Mich- 
igan: 

“Difd.— At  half  past  3 a.m.  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
September,  62  years  and  12  days,  old  Setn  Hall  Norris. 
He  wras  interred  near  his  residence,  two  miles  north 
of  Traverse  City,  on  Sunday  the  14th.  The  deceased 
came  to  this  section  of  country  eleven  years  ago.  He 
has  left  behind  him  four  Stalwart  Boys  and  three  girls, 
all  good  republicans  and  strictly  temperate,  and  who 
now  are  on  the  eve  of  prosperity." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  M‘Neile,  Dean  of  Ripon, 
has  always  been  known  in  England  as  a violent 
Anti-Roinanist.  On  one  occasion,  when  rector 
of  a church  in  Liverpool,  his  denunciations  of 
the  papists  w ere  so  bitter  that  one  of  his  church- 
wardens felt  called  upon  to  expostulate,  and  after 
service  followed  the  reverend  gentleman  into  the 
vestry-room  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his 
views.  He  began : “ Mr.  M4Neile,  I felt  so  hor- 
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rified  to-day  at  your  language  about  a Church 
that  is  at  least  Christian,  like  ourselves,  that  had 
1 been  seated  near  the  door  I should  have  walked 
out.”  Here  the  irate  priest  stopped  him,  and 
with  an  imperious  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the 
entrance,  said,  “ You  are  not  very  far  from  the 
door  now,  Sir!” 


. A GRAvo*though  genial  gentleman,  who  deems 
it  a good  thing  now  and  then  to  “relieve  the 
tedium  of  business  with  a little  honest  hilarity,” 
asks  us  to  republish  the  famous  sermon,  “He 
played  on  a harp  of  a thousand  strings,  ” preach- 
ed twenty  odd  years  ago  by  a man  who  to  the 
calling  of  a Hard-shell  Baptist  preacher  added 
the  vocation  of  captain  of  a Mississippi  flat-boat. 
The  ‘ 1 discourse”  is  somewhat  characteristic  of 
“ the  river,”  but  nevertheless  good — of  its  kind : 

SERMON. 

I may  say  to  yo,  my  brethering,  that  I am  not 
an  edecated  man,  an’  I am  not  one  o’  them  that 
bleeves  edecation  is  necessary  for  a Gospil  min- 
ister, fur  I bleeve  the  Lord  edecates  his  preach- 
ers jest  as  he  wants  ’em  to  be  edecated;  an’ 
although  I say  it  that  oughtn't  to  say  it,  yet  in 
the  State  of  Indianny,  whar  I live,  thar’s  no  man 
os  gits  a bigger  congregation  nor  what  I gits. 

Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  brethering, 
as  don’t  know  what  persuasion  I am  uv.  Well, 
I may  say  to  you,  my  brethering,  that  I am  a 
Hard-shell  Baptist.  Thar’s  some  folks  as  don’t 
like  the  Hard-shell  Baptists ; but  I’d  rather  hev 
a hard  shell  as  no  shell  at  all.  You  see  me  here 
to-day,  my  brethering,  drest  up  in  fine  close ; you 
mout  think  I was  proud,  but  I am  not  proud, 
my  brethering ; an’  although  I have  bin  a preach- 
er uv  the  gospil  for  twenty  year,  an’  although 
I’m  capting  uv  that  flat-boat  that  lies  at  your 
landing,  I’m  not  proud,  my  brethering. 

I’m  not  gwine  to  tell  you  edzackly  whar  my 
tex  may  be  found : suffice  it  ter  say  it’s  in  the 
leds  of  the  Bible,  an’  you’ll  find  it  somewhar 
’tween  the  fust  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genera- 
tions an’  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revolu- 
tions ; an’  if  you’ll  go  an’  sarch  the  Scripturs 
you’ll  not  only  find  my  tex  thar,  but  a great 
many  other  texea  as  will  do  you  good  to  read ; 
an’  my  tex,  when  you  shill  find  it,  you  shill  find 
it  to  read  thus  : 

“And  he  played  on  a harp  uv  a thousand  strings — 
sperite  of  just  mea  made  perfect." 

My  tex,  brethering,  leads  me  to  speak  of  sper- 
its. Now  thar’s  a great  many  kind  of  sperits  in 
the  world.  In  the  fust  place,  thar’s  the  sperits 
as  som  folks  calls  ghosts ; then  thar’s  the  sper- 
its uv  tiirpingtime ; an’  then  thar’s  the  sperits  as 
som  folks  calls  liquor,  an’  I’ve  got  as  good  arti- 
kel  uv  them  kind  uv  sperits  on  my  flat-boat  as 
ever  was  fotched  down  the  Mississippi  River; 
but  thar’s  a great  many  other  kinds  uv  sperits, 
for  the  tex  says:  “He  played  on  a harp  uv  a 
Mow-sand  strings — sperits  uv  just  men  made  per- 
feck. ” 

But  I’ll  tell  you  uv  the  kind  uv  sperits  as  is 
ment  in  the  tex : it’s  Jim.  That  is  the  kind  uv 
sperits  as  is  ment  in  the  tex,  my  brethering. 
Now  thar’s  a great  many  kinds  of  fire  in  the 
world.  In  the  fust  place,  thar’s  the  common 
sort  uv  fire  you  light  a pipe  or  cigar  with  ; an’ 
then  thar’s  camfire  *,  fire  before  you’re  ready  to 
fill  back,  an’  meny  other  kinds  uv  fire ; for  the 


I tex  says : “He  played  on  a harp  of  a Mow-sand 
strings — sperits  uv  just  men  made  perfeck.” 

I But  I’ll  tell  you  the  kind  uv  fire  as  is  ment  in 
| the  tex,  my  brethering — it’s  hell-jire  / an’  that’s 
I the  kind  of  fire  as  a great  many  of  you’ll  come 
! to  ef  you  don’t  do  better  nor  what  you've  bin 
doin’ — for  “ He  played  on  a harp  uv  a Mow-sand 
strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck.” 

Now  the  different  sorts  uv  fire  in  the  world 
! may  be  likened  unto  the  different  persuasions  in 
the  world.  In  the  fust  place,  we  have  the  ’Pis- 
copalians,  an’  they’re  a high-sailin’  an’  a high- 
falutin’ set,  and  they  may  be  likened  unto  a 
j turkey-buzzard  that  flies  up  into  the  air,  an’  be 
goes  up  an’  up  till  he  looks  no  bigger  than  your 
finger-nail,  an’  the  fust  thing  you  know  he  cum 
down  an’  down,  an’  is  a-fillin’  himself  on  the  kar- 
kiss  uv  a dead  hoss  by  the  side  uv  the  road — and 
“ He  played  on  a harp  uv  a Mow-sand  strings — 
sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck.  ” 

And  then  thar’s  the  Methodis,  an’  they  may 
be  likened  unto  the  squirrel  runnin’  up  a tree ; 
for  the  Methodis  believes  in  gwine  on  from  one 
degree  uv  grace  to  anuther,  an’  finally  on  to  per- 
feckshun ; an’  the  squirrel  goes  up  an’  up,  an’  he 
jumps  from  lim’  to  lim’,  an’  branch  to  branch, 
an’  the  fu6t  thing  yon  know  he  falls,  an’  down 
he  comes,  kbflummux ; an’  that's  like  the  Meth- 
odis, for  they  is  allers  failin’  from  grace — ah! 
And  “He  played  on  a harp  of  a //tow-sand 
strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck.  ” 

And  then,  my  brethering,  thar’s  the  Baptist — 
ah ! and  they  hev  bin  likened  unto  a possum  on 
a ’simmon -tree ; an’  the  thunders  may  roll,  an’ 
the  airth  may  quake,  but  that  possum  clings  thar 
still — ah ! An*  you  may  shake  one  foot  loose, 
but  tother’s  Mar ; an’  you  may  shake  all  his  feet 
loose,  but  he  laps  his  tail  around  the  lim’,  an’  he 
clings  fur  ever : for  “ lie  played  on  a harp  uv  a 
Mow-sand  strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  per- 
feck.” 

If  vou  want  to  make  old  Satan  rttfl, 

Play  on  the  golden  harp  l 
Just  shoot  him  with  the  gospil  gun. 

Play  on  the  golden  harp! 

Play  on  the  golden  harp ! play  on  the  golden  harp ! 

Ix  Forster’s  Biography  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  absent- 
mindedness  of  that  eccentric  genius : 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  sister  at  Warwick  he 
had  been  so  much  put  out  by  having  left  the  key 
of  his  portmanteau  behind  him  that  his  sister 
was  not  surprised  to  see  him,  when  next  he  ap- 
peared at  her  house,  eagerly  flourishing  in  his 
hand  an  uplifted  key — at  once  showing  this  to 
be  his  comforting  assurance  to  her  that  any  pos- 
sible repetition  of  the  former  trouble  had  been 
guarded  against.  Storms  of  laughter  followed 
from  him  as  she  expressed  her  satisfaction ; and 
the  last  of  his  successive  peals  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided when,  inquiry  being  made  for  his  portman- 
teau, the  fatal  discovery  presented  itself  that  to 
bring  only  a key  was  more  of  a disaster  than  to 
bring  only  a portmanteau.  On  this  occasion  the 
portmanteau  had  been  left  at  Cheltenham. 

As  a general  thing  young  women  are  of  a 
more  obliging  disposition  than  young  men — an 
illustration  of  which  comes  from  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, where  a donation  party  was  held  last  winter. 
At  the  supper-table  a young  person  of  the  male 
gender,  addressing  one  of  his  species  at  the  far- 
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ther  end  of  the  table,  said,  “Moses,  just  start 
the  milk  this  way,  if  you  please.” 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  eager  to  be  accom- 
modating, seized  the  cream-cup  and  handed  it  to 
her  nexfneighbor,  with  the  remark,  “My  name 
is  not  Moses,  but  I can  start  the  milk;”  which 
created  a momentary  smile,  pending  which  she 
retired  in  good  order. 


With  the  exception  of  Governor  Hoffman  (if 
his  case  be  an  exception)  no  Governor  has  ever 
vetoed  so  many  bills  as  Governor  Palmer,  of  Il- 
linois. His  persistent  determination  to  “protect 
the  Constitution”  annoyed  many  members  of  the 

Legislature,  and  none  more  so  than  Mr. , 

one  of  the  representatives  from  Henry  Countv, 
who  happens  to  be  an  ex-preacher  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  On  his  return  home 
from  the  State  capital  he  found  the  people  of  his 
town  blessed  with  a religious  revival.  He  at- 
tended one  of  the  Conference  meetings,  and  in 
addressing  the  same  remarked  that  he  felt  great 
confidence  in  his  faith,  and  added,  “I  feel  sure 
that  I am  going  to  heaven ;”  when  one  his 
neighbors  cried  out : 

“Amen!  thank  the  Lord,  Philip!  Governor 
Palmer  cant  vela  that  / You've  got  the  Govern- 
or this  time  /”  k 

Capital  stoiy-tellers  are  our  judges  and  law- 
yers in  private  or  on  social  occasions ; but  in 
court  it  seems  to  be  out  of  keeping  to  mingle 
things  jocular  with  things  judicial.  Now  and 
then,  however,  it  is  not  deemed  infra  dig.  to  be 
gravely  merry.  As,  for  instance,  quite  recently, 
in  Lockport,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  J udge  Barker 
presiding : 

A juryman  was  absent  from  his  seat,  all  the 
others  being  occupied.  A dog,  looking  for  his 
master,  very  quietly  took  the  vacant  place.  The 
Judge,  addressing  Hon,  A.  P.  Lanning,  of  Buf- 
falo, said : 

“You  see,  Mr.  Lanning,  that  the  jurymen’s 
seats  are  all  occupied.  Are  you  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ?” 

The  distinguished  pleader  raised  his  glasses  to 
his  eyes,  and  after  a brief  survey  of  the  jury  box 
made  the  witty  reply:  “Your  Honor,  that  fel- 
low might  do  for  a judge,  but  I should  hate  to 
trust  him  for  a juryman.” 

The  good-natured  Judge  joined  heartily  in  the 
merry  laugh  that  followed,  and  proved  that  he 
could  take  as  well  as  give  a joke. 

A gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  on  the  Pacific  Railway  happened  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  a Sunday  in  one  of  the  new,  un- 
combed towns  that  have  sprung  up  like  magic  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  to  fill  up  the  time  went 
in  the  morning  to  a public  room  where  religious 
sendees  were  held.  The  preacher  sermonized 
on  the  subject  of  the  devil  going  into  the  swine, 
and  the  swine  into  the  sea,  and  divided  his  dis- 
course into  the  following  heads : 

1st.  The  text  proves  that  the  devil  was  a 
drover. 

2d.  That  he  was  a hog  drover. 

3d.  That  he  brought  his  hogs  to  a mighty  poor 
market . 

And  by  way  of  “improving”  the  text  told  his 
hearers  that,  though  rough  frontiers-men,  they 
were  not  exactly  porkers ; nevertheless,  if  they 


didn’t  mind  their  eye,  the  old  hog  merchant  wrould 
“ fetch”  them  some  way  or  other,  and  bring  them 
to  the  same  w'atery  market  that  is  alluded  to  in 
the  text — which  would  be  bad  for  them. 


In  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  Oswego  there 
is  a neat  cemetery,  and  among  its  graves  is  one 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a plain  slab  bearing  the 
following  inscription : * 

In  Memory  of 

The  earthly  house  or  tabernacle  of 

SARAH  A , 

which  fell  Sept.  6th,  1S47, 
which  had  been  standing 
87  years  & 6 months; 

Her  Psychology 
was  the  wife  of 

Henry  C.  n , 

and  daughter  of 

Thomas  & Mary . 

John  xi.,  26th : 

Belleveet  thou  this? 

Yes  1 Sarah  lives. 


The  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  a circuit  preach- 
er were  touchingly  illustrated  a few  days  since  in 
the  case  of  a modest  young  lady,  who,  on  being 
asked  where  w’as  her  native  place,  replied:  “I 
have  none ; I am  the  daughter  of  a Methodist 
minister.” 


A clever  writer  has  said  that  “ the  vagaries 
of  habit  are  a never-ending  source  of  perplexed 
inquiry.”  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  hab- 
it most  people  have  of  constantly  pronouncing 
words  which  they  themselves  neither  hear  nor 
observe,  but  which  are  instantly  taken  notice  of 
by  others.  The  familiar  phrase  sinks  into  our 
very  nature,  and,  once  firmly  adopted,  is  all  but 
ineradicable.  Wilkie,  the  English  painter,  had 
a trick  of  speech  of  this  sort.  One  day  Calcott, 
an  iutimate  friend,  said  to  him : 

“Do  you  know  that  every'  one  complains  of 
your  continued  rea-al-ly  ?” 

Wilkie  mused  a moment,  looked  at  Calcott, 
and  drawled  out,  “ Do  they  rea-al-ly?” 

“ You  must  leave  it  off.” 

“ I will  rea-al-ly." 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  go  on  repeating  it,” 
said  Calcott,  “ for  it  annoys  me.” 

Wilkie  looked,  smiled,  and  in  the  most  uncon- 
scious manner  said,  “Rea-al-ly !” 

People  who  are  not  geniuses  sometimes  become 
intolerable  to  susceptible  nerves  from  some  un- 
meaning expletive  having  growrn  to  their  tongue’s 
end,  as  it  iverc.  And  there  is  no  phrase  too  fu- 
tile to  serve  for  every  conversational  purpose, 
when  one  once  allows  the  habit  to  get  dominion 
over  one’s  self. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Natchez  Judge  V , 

then  a young  man,  w as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  On  a certain  occasion  he  had 
risen  to  address  the  jury  in  an  important  case. 
One  of  the  jurymen  w*as  Stephen  Kennedy,  a 
good  man,  who  could  sneeze  as  no  other  mortal 

could.  Judge  V had  scarcely  finished  his 

exordium  when  Kennedy  sneezed — sneezed  three 
times,  and  such  explosions ! There  was  confu- 
sion in  court ; the  jury  were  in  commotion  ; the 
sheriff  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  unable 
to  call  “silence;”  the  dogs  around  the  court- 
house commenced  barking,  and  the  barking 
spread  to  the  dogs  of  the  village;  a pack  of 
hounds  that  were  in  training,  and  somewhat 
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used  to  the  horn,  howled  out  as  only  hounds  do 
howl.  Kennedy,  poor  fellow,  looked  scared; 
certainly  his  was  the  only  serious  face  in  the 
room.  The  clerk  had  gone  out  to  laugh;  the 
judge  was  endeavoring  to  smooth  his  own  face ; 
the  bar  was  all  in  a titter.  Just  as  the  hounds 
had  ceased  a calf  on  the  green  near  by  bleated ; 
this  renewed  the  uproar.  Meanwhile  there  stood 

Judge  V , not  knowing  when  the  storm 

would  lull,  or  whether  to  take  his  seat  or  not. 
At  length,  when  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  jury 
had  adjusted  themselves,  and  poor  Kennedy  had 
wiped  his  face,  nose,  and  eyes  on  a blue-check- 
ered handkerchief,  the  orator  resumed  his  argu- 
ment, saying:  “Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  when  I 
commenced  addressing  you,  a short  time  since, 
I flattered  myself  that  I was  about  to  make  a 
speech  that  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at ; but  I am 
sorry  to  find  that  I have  been  mistaken,  for  an- 
other such  sneeze  would  ruin  me  and  blow  us  all 
out  of  court !*’  After  getting  himself,  the  court, 
and  jury  in  a proper  frame  of  mind,  he  proceeded 
-to  finish  the  argument ; but  the  memory  of  the 
scene  pervaded  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
it  long  after  court  had  adjourned. 

The  celebrated  Sprague-Craig  breach  of  prom- 
ise case,  in  Chicago,  has  elicited  from  the  versi- 
fiers of  that  bailiwick  the  following  stanzas : 

TO  AMANDA. 

Amanda  Craig,  that  gushing  girl, 

May  now  dismiss  her  scholars. 

Since  she  has  won,  from  poor  old  Sprague, 

A hundred  thousand  dollars. 


TO  ELISHA 

Elvsha  Spralg,  ewe  badd  old  eg, 

Whoo  kant  spel  wurth  a dern, 

You  terned  yonr  back  to  Maudy  Kraig, 
And  now  yer  munny's  hern. 

Downe  with  ycr  green bax,  lett  ’em  trott, 
So  Mandy  Kraig  may  buy 
A luvver  who  no  tumor's  gott. 

Nor  weekness  of  the  i. 


The  Drawer  is  disposed  to  give  a little  aid  in 
circnlating  the  card  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Darrell, 
and  Chance,  of  Water  Valley,  Mississippi,  who 
supplement  thereto  a notice  of  “Wanted — a few 
live  agents  to  sell  popular  Books  and  Maps, 
for  which  payment  will  be  received  in  Rags, 
Beeswax,  Brass,  old  Iron,  and  Dried  Fruit.  ” 
The  main  business  of  the  firm,  however,  is  to 
vend  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  scales,  stoves, 
smut  machines,  cotton-gins,  pumps,  church-bells, 
oil,  and  grave-stones ; besides  which  they  do  a 
little  stroke  at  life  and  fire  insurance ! 

Nothing  like  variety. 


As  anecdotes  of  the  bishops  seem  to  be  finding 
their  way  into  the  journals,  the  following  fresh 
one  from  over  sea  is  submitted.  It  comes  from 
a bishop. 

At  the  period  spoken  of  there  were  two  Dr. 
John  Thomases,  whose  individuality  was  not  easi- 
ly distinguished.  Their  resemblances  led  to 
much  laughable  confusion.  Some  one,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  was  asked, 

“Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  mean?” 

“ Dr.  John  Thomas.” 

“They  are  both  named  John.” 

“ Well,  then,”  the  interrogator  would  pursue, 
“ Dr.  Thomas  who  has  a living  in  the  city.” 


“They  both  have  livings  in  the  city.” 

Annoyed,  but  still  seeing  a way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty— “Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chaplain  to  the 
king.” 

“They  are  both  chaplains  to  the  king.” 

Still  baffled,  but  as  if  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  issue — “Dr.  Thomas  who  is  a veiy  good 
preacher.  ” 

“They  are  both  very  good  preachers.” 

Deeper  and  deeper  in  confusion,  but  still  there 
is  a ray  of  hope,  and  approaching  the  disagree- 
able— “ Dr.  Thomas  who  squints.  Surely  there 
can.  not  be  two  squinting  divines  of  the  same 
name.  ” 

“Yes,  they  both  squint.” 

And  Newton  adds  of  these  twins,  “ They  both 
were  afterward  bishops.  ” 

Our  collection  of  Juvenalia  increases  so  upon 
our  hands  that  we  must  classify  them.  Here  are 
a few,  illustrative  of  the  odd  turn  which  the  re- 
ligious idea  sometimes  takes  in  little  heads : 

“ A far-away  cousin  of  my  wife,”  writes  a Bal- 
timore correspondent,  “is  now  on  a visit  to  us. 
He  is  a rather  bright  lad,  but  4 raised*  away  back 
in  the  ‘ piney  woods,*  where  they  ‘haven’t  heard 
of  Sunday’  yet.  Of  course  his  religious  notions 
are  rather  vague,  and  my  wife  has  taken  no  little 
pains  to  instruct  him  in  such  things.  He  was 
greatly  puzzled  to  find  the  shops  all  shut  on  Sun- 
day. * By  dint  of  infinite  pains  iny  wife  succeed- 
ed in  making  him  comprehend  the  reason  of  this, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  until  he  happened  to 
observe  that  the  druggist  shops  were  open  on  the 
day  of  rest. 

“ ‘ Aunt  Susan,*  asked  he,  4 what  makes  them 
shops  open  Sundays  ?* 

“ 4 Oh,  these  are  druggist  shops,  where  they 
sell  medicines.  People  get  sick  on  Sundays  as 
well  as  on  other  days,  and  must  have  medicines 
to  make  them  well.  * 

“ ‘ Didn’t  you  say  that  it  i9  God  who  makes 
folks  sick  ?* 

“ 4 Certainly.* 

44  4 Does  he’make  ’em  sick  Sundays  ?’ 

“ 4 Certainly  he  does.* 

44  4 Then  ain’t  he  wicked  ? Don’t  he  work 
Sunday,  Aunt  Susan  ?’ 

“It  required  all  my  wife’s  ingenuity  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  his  comprehension.” 

The  following  is  sent  by  another  correspond- 
ent : 

“Oh,  mamma,”  said  my  little  boy  the  other 
day,  who  had  been  listening  to  my  conversation 
with  a friend,  44  did  you  say  I was  bom  on  Sun- 
day?” 

“ Yes,  my  child.” 

“Ain’t  I wicked,  mamma?” 

“ Why,  what  makes  you  ask  that?” 

44  Ain  t I a Sabbath-breaker,  for  being  bom 
Sunday  ? But,  mamma,  I didn’t  mean  to  ; I’m 
sure  1 didn’t.” 


The  next  anecdote  comes  from  Savannah, 
Georgia : 

I have  a little  four-year-old  niece,  who  asks 
odd  questions,  and  draws  funny  inferences. 

“Aunt  Mary,”  inquired  she  the  other  day, 
“ what  are  angels  ?” 

44  They  are  God’s  servants,  Nelly.’* 

“Oh,”  rejoined  she,  after  a pause  of  deep 
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thought,  “ if  the  angels  is  God’s  servants,  they’se 
niggers,  ain’t  they  ?” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  passed 
through  Chatham  Street  must  have  observed  the 
enormous  boots  which  stand  as  signs  before  the 
shops  of  certain  ambitious  disciples  of  St.  Crispin : 
— Boots  whereof  it  is  said  in  the  capital 44  Rich- 
ardsiana” — the  best  collection  of  parodies  (next 
after  the  “Rejected  Addresses”)  ever  made: 

“What  a leg  that  boot  would  hold, 

Leg  of  giant  stout  and  grim ; 

Fabled  by  the  bards  of  old, 

And  nowise  slim  1“ 

We  were  once  passing  by  the  biggest  of  these 
big  boots.  J ust  before  us  was  a man  leading  a 
lad  of  some  four  years. 

“Johnny,”  said  the  parent,  “do  you  see  that 
great  boot  there  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  papa,  what  a big  boot  it  is ! Ain’t 
that  Goa  s boot?” 

The  idea  was  not  a very  unnatural  one.  The 
little  fellow  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  big  boot 
was  quite  too  large  for  his  father’s  wear.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  a boot  could  be  in- 
tended for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  worn  by 
somebody ; and  he  could  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  being  greater  than  his  father,  except 
God. 


An  English  gentleman  was  on  a visit  to  a 
friend  in  Oswego,  New  York,  who  was  blessed 
with  two  fine  little  boys  of  three  and  four  years 
of  age,  to  one  of  w hom  he  made  the  tempting 
offer  of  a pretty  white  pony,  with  flowing  mane 
and  tail,  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Canada. 
Master  Charlie  considered  the  offer  for  a min- 
ute, and  replied : 

44  You’ve  got  no  pony.” 

44  Well,  I can  buy  one  for  you,  my  little  man.” 

“No,  you  can’t.” 

“Why,  Charlie?” 

“Because  you’ve  got  no  money.” 

There  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  so  the  Englishman  said : 

“ How  do  you  know  that?” 

“ Because  you  don’t  go  to  your  office,  like  my 
papa ; and  if  you  haven't  got  any  office , how  can 
you  have  any  money?" 

Truly,  as  John  Chinaman  says,  44  How  can  ?” 


44  Old  Rose”  was  the  most  conceited,  crabbed, 
opinionated  fellow  to  be  met  any  where.  What 
he  didn’t  know  wasn’t  worth  knowing,  and  he 
took  it  as  an  insult  if  any  one  essayed  to  give 
him  any  information. 

At  hist  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  more  crab- 
bed and  opinionated  than  ever.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  he  was  near  his  end ; but  no  one 
liked  to  tell  him  of  his  condition.  A pious  old 
neighbor  finally  took  upon  himself  the  solemn 
task. 

44  Neighbor  Rose,”  said  he,  “there  is  some- 
thing that  I feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you.” 

44  You  tell  me  any  thing!”  snapped  Old  Rose, 
in  great  scorn. 

“ But  I must  tell  you,  Mr.  Rose,  that  you  are 
dying.” 

“Mind  your  own  business.  I guess  / know 
wlmt  I'm  about,”  growled  the  old  man,  with  hi9 
dying  breath. 


It  is  ill  jesting  on  solemn  subjects,  but  for  a 
long  while  the  neighborhood  phrase,  equivalent 
to  the  modem  injunction  to  “ dry  up,”  was  “I 
guess  I know  what  Fm  about,  as  Old  Rose  said 
w'hen  he  was  dying.” 


During  the  political  canvass  in  Mississippi  last 

summer  the  talented  editor  of  the Democrat 

took  an  active  part  in  the  speech-making  depart- 
ment, and  on  one  occasion  was  addressing  a 
large  audience  of  negroes — men,  wximen,  and 
children — in  an  old  gin-house.  Every  thing  went 
on  swimmingly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech, 
and  the  very  respectful  attention  with  which  his 
remarks  were  received  encouraged  the  orator  to 
mount  higher  and  touch  the  easily  awakened 
emotions  of  his  dusky  hearers.  The  first  time 
he  rounded  off  a period  with  animation  one  old 
woman  cried  out  44 Amen!”  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  thinking  she  was  hearing  a sermon.  Some- 
what astonished  the  speaker  went  on,  aud  grad- 
ually overcome  by  the  importance  of  his  theme 
he  ventured  auother  flight,  and  was  greeted  from 
all  parts  of  the  audience  with  shouts  of  “Yes, 
Lord!”  “Amen,  Brudder !”  “ Gloty  be  to  God !” 
and  soon  the  entire  house  was  filled  with  singing 
and  chanting  and  shouting,  in  the  midst  of  w hich 
the  speaker  made  his  escape,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  mistaken  his  calling, 
and  should  have  been  a missionary  to  the  Freed- 
men. 

Daft  Jamie  was  a well-known  character  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  forty  years  ago.  As  his 
sobriquet  implies,  he  was  crazy,  but  the  crack  in 
his  skull  let  in  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to 
run  on  errands  and  carry  letters  for  those  who 
might  employ  him.  The  poor  harmless  lad  was 
the  last  victim  of  the  infamous  Burke  and  Ilare, 
and  it  wras  by  his  death  that  the  long  series  of 
murders  by  those  wretches  was  brought  to  light.  . 

One  cold  winter  day  Jamie  delivered  a letter 

to  Bailie  , and  waited  at  the  office-door 

while  the  clerk  w?as  preparing  a reply. 

“Weel,  Jamie,  my  mon,”  said  the  official, 
44  how’s  a’  wi’  ye  ?” 

“Na  that  gude,  Bailie;  I had  an  unco  bad 
dream  last  nicht.” 

“And  what  might  it  be  about?”  queried  the 
Bailie,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  blazing 
hearth,  regarding  with  easy  indifference  the  shiv- 
ering messenger. 

4 4 Deed  then,  Bailie,  I just  thocht  I w'as  in  hell.” 

“ So ! And  what  sort  of  a place  did  you  find 
it,  laddie  ?” 

“Ou,  just  like  aw  ither  places;  the  biggest 
rogues  nearest  the  fire ! ” 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Webster,  although 
one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  his  time,  set  a 
comparatively  low  value  upon  rhetorical  efforts. 
He  was  at  one  time  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
a well-known  New  York  gentleman,  now  dead, 
who  was  often  at  his  house  at  Marshfield.  No- 
ticing this  intimacy  one  of  his  rural  neighbors 
asked  him  one  day,  at  a moment  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse : “Who  is  this  Mr. , Mr.  Web- 

ster?— is  he  a great  orator?”  44  Great  orator!” 
he  replied,  opening  his  eyes  with  real  or  affected 
astonishment.  “No,  Sir;  he  soars  into  the  high- 
er regions ; he  blows  how  to  make  money  /” 
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hunched  over  by  fragments  of  shell,  bis  camera- 
cb«th  torn,  ami  the  fcr^ieiVhir^  tjttud  of  Morris 
Island  sscattered  over  platen  ami  oiieni'ieals. 
The  veteran  artillerists  who  manned  the.  bat- 
tery from  vvjiich  the  views  were  made  wisely 
nought  refuge  \n  the  bomb- proofs  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  heavy  shell  fire  which  was 
Opened  upon  their  forrificaiion ; but  lhe  phd- 
tographof  flu# f io  h h work,  and  the  ph  tores 
made  on  that  roemorobTe  nvcMkw  a ro  among 
tbf>  TtKwt  ihNiresTtng  of  ifc*  war.  Muffr  $Y  the 
besr  phfOogrephs  of  eV'B.fifs*  riiat  occurred  dnniig 
ia do  b&  lhe  a dveufrhrhus  artist 


PIiA€EK  ntnl  people  are  made  familiar  us 
hr  i it  the  bonds  of 

other 

in  fcft«  f heir;  prOiioolfi'Otw, 

avail  tlmV^eiy^  of le very  opportunity  to  ViaH 
ihtere«fj)t}g  pyhifsT  aftd  take  curs  to  lose  no 
good  ^hatrce  tii  ^dti?:  Urn  country  rn  search  of 

f»M‘  photographic; 


represenmtiotk  of  ht^fjtsh'flitkfe^';  ere  iipW'. 
Tjiiuabfc ;;$i*  i^lihueal  ; 


and  for  fii Mire  n&a  ;,  \ ’ ’ . ' •'  . 

The  -battfe  oit'  Jijifi  $nn  would  been 
photograph*#! ^ but  for  the  fact  that 

a fthell  ?Vom  ;;*r»e  of:  tbo  rclici  field- pieces  took 
away  tbd  pbofi^rapher^  etmiCru,  ' lit  Iddd, 
wfdie  photograpnitig  Fort-  Sunder  ami  the<  >uv 
to  Wrsuc  baitwvies  in  the  vicinity  of  Chariest  on, 
■».  courageous  operntm;  saw  hts  ^rtrfera  twtca 


who  iiOvf  fovtmbcs  pietmvj!  of  .weimr-  among 
the  Hi^it Ifekks,  and  narrates  >hc  foivnumre^ 
incidetiC  pf  Che  long  journey  during  which  the 
photographs  were  made. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1 8M7  a surveying 
party  of  about  forty  person*  left  Cali  fond  a rn 


Sutured  to  Ae.l:or  A^niifve»4l  itx  the  *mr  1>y  Harper  ami  Byothars*  kx  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 

ttatnef.  -Cmih  of- iiie  fV>r  tin.  >»uthevn  l»*u'*crof I^ew‘  York, 
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Vormt, 


'irttH ? Btn\ m»sl  M?wV 


eastward  Sbfofilf  act  mb  the  different 
ruiiy?^*  ni  ihti  ttoejtV  M^inlflifiA  fir  fja  (Ji$ 

GmU  Soft  Lake,  *nd  traveled  'jjihst  of  she  *Us- 
tnm'Q  m the  Tlcifttiy  of  tW  pro^s^d  root?  of 

tin?  Pacific  R41rr«vd.  77 

cmapri-tfedi  f If^tixeTf1  viq|)s*^’|  | .._  H|  0 fff 

istii\  *$£$).  as  eoukii  <t«d  packer  to  \he  Jrtnwher  j fair  mouiitaih  ^ouiMTpjrfcJ^-'Tnuio^  hftftMftg  Wed' 
of  An  escort  of  tweiH?.  men  from  to &«£rr  pack*,  ii»4  the  pam  ^tflirtetilLy  fumvl- 

rhfe  EighTii  Wnhed  Stave*  mr  mth  each  o<W  to  rvalue  lha*  feet  *b4t  -..t#.. 

command  of  a sergei ta,  was  iorwJdef^i  a force  know  a mhn  HveH  Wn  must  tftmpfcSgti  with  him. 
twitf?  adequate  to  guard  against  any  danger  A tsnry  at  No  avia  fcifj  f tw*U  efetniciv  to  x^t 
from  the  Piute*  and  other  tribes  af  mountain  th&  aryek,  g«*e  tit e aVrftei*  time,  to  4>x|d0r*  the 
tmiuma  who  might  he  aumeted  t\y  the  atotk*  mhmsxfong  the  Ltafe,  fcUu«U*l 


ratimuv  or  fair  of  the  parit*  Two  ru  n Ids  it  ml 
an  psckia  y\ $6.  >a*iigfiP»jl  to*,  the 

f*i|s vVFt^  him  d«i*  ac- 
cepted a?  8 ^r^tpOfSK^’ 

Tho  company  ietpedinsw. 
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in  Gold  ny'i'ini-tl  SilyorCitv,  This  ;|s|f *Jfe*  rm  1 1 i vur  water.  i»  dis^v- 

u few  months  tiiact  vimed  iij  one  «/  the  direst  lend  by  the  whirling  eddr.  I«>Wc  'jgpitethfr' 
calamity  that  kfvt  befell  the  iiiVmbtontt  of  the  ftteraing  ferretTt  dayhfefc  dgoiVnuf. 
mining  reginnK  of  our  conn  try.  I refer  ro  the  of  nryek  tJK»<  break*  the  current  in  ttf 

fire?  on  the  different  leydh?,  p.l  the-Cr^mi'toisity '.  -inrt" Wli ' f .t&n^e.r  drnj^^^iVthe 

Kontueli;  apd  Yellow  Jacket mines,  of  tiny  crystal  spheres  th**  d4*B£4  Xud  j&pftrkte 

By  meam  of  roagrte&mra  Vtght  interesting  For  &n  maipnrere  tliey  ^ieH^ieAr  lHdow  m ths 

Tiews  were  taken  of  place*  located . severed  *wifr  stream  that  bn*,  in  pteceMvnrh  b* 
bnndred  fteetbekvw  daylight--*,  bat  m tteA  is  ao*  through,  and  exposed  vsey  singular  rc*ft 
an  article  relating  to  gold  m»i?iugV  *VA  cot  no  formations  fclmt  toll  uf  volcanic  action, 
op  oitt  of  ilmt  profitable  hole  in  the  from  iittr  'mink  of  4 ^on?^  flooring  iwiftif 

which  aotmuhirig  like  ninety  million  ifellacs  in  down  the  tids* Mid  j*  jddngedlnto  the  whttline 

|»M  have  tem  taken,  a».d  mphls  The  itont ;;>i'e«fi.  tlhaf  ha* stuod  for 

\<i  the  bank*,  of  the  Trucked?*  a.  W^iftly  fU/wihg  years,  a hind  mark  for  tfiePlutc*,  & in  a n«> 
scream  which  «$h'ptfcif  tt*  ^tfenliife  yWntosrs*  Into  menr  apliwered  by  the*  rushing  as.  if  riven 
the  uxnihvtPn  portion  of  Pyramid  Dike.  ; by  jightnjiig.  It  'is  ihmagu  fhete  rapid*  tftVrt. 

The  Tvuckee  has  \t&  source  ?n  the  AValni^h  the  Net  it*  must  tm  navigated,  if  &he  can  tie  re- 
Maatttrii’jifti  from  the  c&fion  and  gorges  of  which  leased  from  the  4tsrmg'  iioUl  which  the  cutretit 
dew  brooks  that  mnv  be  traced  id  Hying  spring*  haft  ctf  her,  or  she  lie*  jammed  bv  life  rtmtf  yc- 
of  ahw#t  any  mmemi  property  that  one  in  ay  joeiky  df'chn  elroArd  agnm^ttwopry^ee^n^ 
desire.  *Tbe*e  bnvpks  combining  fono.  the  Tiie'-^tKittg:banfe:  an?.  «wpi;tvway  ami  caught  by 
Trucked.  On  this  river  the  Nfttiv,  a.  boat  at  the  rikjkb  tid  mr.  In  ni  winkling  the  tough  a*h 
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Nettie,  half  filled  with  water,  was  soon  hauled  to 
the  shore,  where  the  exploring  party,  wet  and 
furnished,  pitched  their  camp  among  the  briers 
for  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Nettie  waa  finally  passed  through  the  rapids  by 
the  aid  of  ropes,  and  not  long  after  the  party 
arrived  at  the  outlet  of  Pyramid  Lake,  an  ir- 
regular and  stormy  sheet  of  water,  some  30 
jatfeig  long  and  1 $ wide. 

The  peculiar  rock  formations,  from  which 
this  lake  derives  its  name,  are  remurk  able  even 
among  the  “ Rockies/’  The  principal  pyramid 
towers  above  the  lake  to  a height  of  more  than 
500  feet,  presenting  in  its  general  outline  a re- 
markably perfect  pyramidal  form.  Close  scru- 
tiny shows  portions  of  its  sides  to  consist  of 
volcanic  tufn,  which  greatly  resembles  tf  vege- 
table growth  of  vu*t  size. 

In  color  the  pyramidal  mounds  vary  with  the 
vary  ing  light>  At  some  moments  they  convey 
the  impression  of  a rich,  warm,  brown  tint;  at 
others  the  hue  is  a cool  gray  that  more  nearly 
resemble*  the  color  which  a dose  examination 
will  prove  to  be  the  true  one. 

A visit  to  the  largest  pyramid  developed  the 


fact  that  it  was  occupied  by  tenants  entirely  ca- 
pable of  holding  inviolate  their  prior  right  of 
possession  against  all  human  visitors.  From 
every  crevice  there  seemed  to  Come  a hiss* 
The  rattling,  too,  wus  sharp  and  long  contin- 
ued. The  whole  rock  was  evidently  alive  with 
rattlesnakes.  In  every  patty  that  ever  ven- 
tured into  a country  infested  by  rattlesnakes 
arc  some  men  who  derive  great  pleasure  in 
kilting  every  snake  that  may  show  its  head  or 
sound  its  rattle.  A loud  shout  of  *•  Snakes! 
rattlers!”  brought  out  the  band  of  extermina- 
tors ; but  such  a number  of  snakes  came  upon 
the  field  that  it  was  dearly  beyond  the  power 
of  our  snake-haters  to  carry  on  the  combat  with 
any  hope  of  final  victory.  They  gave  up,  and 
abandoned  the  locality  to  the  serpentine  tribe, 
which  will  probably  retain  the  ownership  for  a 
period  of  time  indefinite  and  unlimited. 

The  water  of  Pyramid  Lake  is  dear,  spark- 
ling, and  very  salt.  It  abounds  in  fish,  among 
which  are  the  comer y a sprightly  fish,  having 
flesh  the  color  of  salmon,  and  quite  as  game. 
In  weight  this  fish  ranges' from  three  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  an  occasional  specimen  rises  to  the 
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STRANGS  TUFA* 


% that  will  scale  quire  twenty-five  pounds.  Be- 
ride*  the  cottier  there  is  an  abundance  of  trout, 
not  precisely  the  speckled  beauties  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region;  neither  do  they  bear  a very 
dose  resemblance  to  the  sluggish,  black,  spot- 
ted trout  of  our  more  Southern  States.  It  is 
a trout,  nevertheless,  which  rise*  readily  to  the 
artificial  11  y,  and  is  a pkasi  ng  morsel  for  the 
epicurean  palate.  Cooked  in  the  various  styles 
known  to  the  caippenj,  tbla  fish  will  compare 
favorably  with  its  eastern  brethren.  Other  va- 
rieties of  the  finny  tribe  abound  in  Pv vaund 
Lake;  but  these  are  the  ones  which  will  be 
mo? it  sought  after  by  any  courageous  disciple 
of  Isaak  Walton,  who  leaves  the  cars  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  where  it  strikes  the 
Truekee,  and  who  ventures  down  to  its  outlet 
in  this  carious  lake. 

From  Pyramid  Lake  the  exploring  party 
journeyed  back  by  bind  to  a point  on  the  over- 
land stage  route,*  where  the  animals  and  extra 
tamp  equipage  were  in  waiting  for  them.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  now  its  iron  bands 
bt&ide  this  road,  and*  iu  this  vicinity,  jatsses 


through  a valley  picturesque*  and,  for  this  sec- 
tion, tolerably  fertile. 

The  next  point  of  interest,  ws*  the  Humboldt 
Valiev  and  Sink,  on  the  way  to  which  the  party 
passed  through  ft  country  where,  besides  the 
Indian*,  were  occasionally  found  white  inhab- 
itants who  had  come  from  the  Eastern  States 
and  traveled  thus  far  on  their  long  journey  to 
California,  and  here  they  had  squatted.  These 
people  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the 
Union.  They  have*  ordinarily,  left  the  States 
many  years  before,  and  migrating  toward  the 
famed  Eldorado  of  the  Pacific  coast,  have,  from 
some  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  here 
shortened  their  trail  and  come  to  a full  Atop, 
Possibly,  and  even  quite  probably,  the  Indians 
have  “cleaned  them  out/'  to  use  the  .Plain  s* 
phraseology;  that  is,  have  stampeded  their 
stock,  and  appropriated  whatever  was  of  any 
value  in  the  “outfit41  to  their  own  uk*  and  be- 
hoof, leaving  the  emigrant  to  Nettie  down,  squat, 
where  be  was  and  obtain  such  subsistence  as 
he  might  be  able  to  secure  by  cotfitig  and  pre- 
paring wild  hay  for  the  use  of  the  great  mining 
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dence  of  great  volcanic  convulsion#  that  have 
occurred  in  years  long  since  paired  away.  In 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson  “sinks'1 — a term  in- 
digenous to  this  locality — as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  High  Rockies,  where  traces 
of  volcanic  eruptions  are  found,  the  horizontal 
system  of  rock  is  not  commonly  seen.  The. 
rocks  present  a broken  outline  which  may  be 
pleasing  enough  to  the  eye,  hut  to  journey  over 
with  pack-mules  is  found  laborious  and  difficult 
in  the  extreme.  The  foothold  is  very  insecure, 
and  danger  from  fragments  of  rock  that  arc 
frequently  dislodged  by  those  who  are  in  ad- 
vance is  continually  experienced  by  the  climb- 
ers in  the  rear.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion will  convey  some  idea  of  a mountain  crest, 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Great  HumboJdt 
Sink, 

To  persons  engaged  in  mountain  climbing, 
the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  Just 
among  the  many  discomforts  that  will  he  likely 
to  be  experienced.  Animals  snfler  from  this 


companies  which  dot  those  sections  of  the  Jioekv 
Mountains  as  do  red  barus  the  rugged  hill- 
sides of  the  old  Granite  State. 

Ill  this  way  the  wayfarer  will  get  a little 
<ldast”  ahead  to  help  him  to  a new  start  for 
the  promised  land,  uiid  this  will  only  result  in 
another  tarry  at  the  first  locale  that  pleases  his 
fancy,  and  there  he  will  again  settle  down,  un 
inviting  haft  to  any  party  of  bad  Indians  that 
may  wander  like  himself,  but  with  u more  def- 
inite purpose,  into  the  little  valley  that  satisfies 
the  u hay  rancher/1 

It  takes  a long  time  to  reach  California  by 
adopting  .such  n trail  as  this;  and  if  the  pilgrim 
does  at  last  arrive  there,  the  chances  will  be  us 
?mie  to  ten  that  this  perambulating  life- waster 
will  take  the  back  track,  declaring  his  purpose 
to  be  “to  elar  the  settlements  ’cause  thar  ain't 
no  ground  that’*  worth  any  thing  but  what's 
taken  up/’ 

The  Humboldt  Sink  is  one  of  those  pe«:uliar- 
itics  that  nature  presents  as  picturesque  evi- 
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twin  or  beast.  In  crowing  some  of  these  snow- 
covered  c-rcst*  the  party  endured  indescribable 
hardships,  for  the  crust  was  in  some  cases  too 
rbin,  even  ut  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  bear  qp  the  sharp  hoofed  mule*,  bur- 
dened with  their  heavy  packs.  In  one  instance 
not  lew  than  thirteen  hours  were  consumed  in 
crossing  a divide,  and  the  whole  distance  trav- 
eled did  not  exceed  2}  miles.  On  this  occa- 
sion snow-drifts  from  SO  to  40  feet  in  depth 
were  crossed.  The  men  and  animals  w ere  fre- 
quently lost  from  sight. 

When,  during  the  day,  they  arrived  at  the 
snow-line,  they  camped  until  midnight,  or  even 
later,  to  wait  till  the  surface  snow  which  had 
thawed  during  the  day  should  become  frozen 
or  crusted  by  the  frosty  air  of  night — this 
crust,  as  a general  rule,  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  up  men  and  animals,  and  make  it  pos- 
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‘whicb  would  oihei  w ^v4  be 

qtiite  ImfinictkiUjlc. 

•Th«  explore r-  frequent]}*  found  in  * 

lif»ie  bnsuw  &t  5«riow-'v»u»T  that.  wots* -of  no  ?.x- 
umi  o*  ho  dignilkd  by  the  mune  <?f  lokti;  jrn- 

. i !w  J «Vir  . ftOjtflQ  »;f  ' ij.'in  •*  &-<* 

an  rdtRiVflA  **f  nc.iii_v  $$#  ici'i  xU,\* 


Pucitir  roififl. 

fn  ijbe  Ruby  one  of  t-h^  finest  of  the 

Rooky  eovibm,  aro*<>v?ie  of  thf-  most,  iKouititai  of 
these  hikek’t^  Sw r the  bike,  too,  there  are 
quite  a number  of  tree*.  Same  of  them,  not- 
withstanding the  altitude  of  their  situation*, 
have  attained  considerable  si&e. 
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the  number  of  mats  obtained  would  quite  fill  an 
ordinary  teft-etip.  This  nut,  when  dried,  is 
some  times  pounded  into  u coarse  meal,  which 
is  made  into  cakes  and  baked  itt  the  ashes,  in 
nmch  the  same  manner  as  the  hoe-cake  is  by 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  In  taste  the  nut  is 
and  to  the  palate  unaccustomed  to  tile 


This  particular  locality  has  been  for  years  a 
favorite  resort  for  some  few  Indians  of  the  Piute 
tribe,  attracted,  maybe,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
pine-nut  which  grows  in  the  vicinity,  and  by 
spring*  of  which  the  waters  are  said  to  possess 
great  curative  properties  in  certain  cases  of 
physical  malady.  The  pine-nut  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  used  as  food  by  these  PtntfiS 
and  other  mountain  tribes.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  is  not  nnlike  our  pine  of 
the  Eastern  .States*  the  branches  are  more 
gnarled  and  the  leaf  somewhat  longer;  the 
cone  or  bur  is  much  larger,  and  affords  the  lit- 
tle wedge-shaped  nut,  which  the  Indians  secure 
late  in  the  fall  by  throwing  the  burs  into  a fire, 
from  which  they  are  token  when  charred  and 
the  nnU  shaken  out.  From  some  of  these  burs 


resinous, 
food  not  extremely  agreeable. 

The  cartons  in  the  Kttby  Range  were  among 
the  most  interesting  places  met  with  during  tin* 
entire  trip.  Standing  just  within  the  entrance 
of  the  one  Imre  rftc^vn  if  was  possible  la  realize 
the  immense  power  which  could  force  this  vast 
passage  through  a rock  that  would  seem  quite 
too  bard  to  sutler  greatly  from  the  pigmy 
strength  of  man.  The  strata  of  the  rocks  are. 
quite  regular,  and  no  marked  appearance  Ur* 
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the  great  trap  has  been  occasioned  by  volcanic 
action  can  be  noted ; indeed,  there  is  evidently 
great  dislodgment  of  rock,  and  the  stratification 
is  invariably  horizontal,  or  with  only  a slight 


tion  that  enhanced  the  comfort  of  the  artist, 
and  enabled  him  to  transport  a sujScjent  quan- 
tity of  water  to  make  the  variety  of  views  that 
he  purposed  to  add  to  his  already  magnificent 
and  valuable  collection. 

Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sand-raoands, 
the  first  impression  conveyed  by  them  was  that 
of  immense  snow-drifts,  for  in  the  sunlight  the 
white  sand  sparkled  like  a hard  frozen  crust  of 
snow*.  The  contour  of  the  mounds  was  undu- 
lating and  very  graceful,  it  being  continually 
broken  into  the  sharp  edges  left  by  the  fulling 
away  Of  some  portions  of  the  mound,  which  bad 


Our  photographer,  becoming  fired  of  too 
much  High  Rocky,  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  visit  the  great  mounds  of 
shifting  sand  which  are  located  in  an  arid  waste 
nearly  a hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Car- 
son  Sink.  For  this  trip  an  ambulance  drawn 
by  a learn  of  four  mules  was  used  instead  of  the 
pack  mule ; a change  in  tire  means  of  locotno- 
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teep  »rt0iewij^4'->v  pt  fodA'ihvi'.tfpriug  j Tit*  tumwiudmgs  of  Uni  tttitUr.fcU  an*  «*tf> 

«|s-  dining  the  hv*t i-fwmfck  tfrf’  .don-  j *h&t‘  iiiy  ‘ininiher  c>f  iiev* » tunphc  fer 

tiuue  cjaroOght^t  th*  lughf..  j -Standing  upon  the  ru*fe  tf  ini 

, while  /iWtwtftg  'tfifc  &&s*$r  m :!  ami  form  'tfw  walh ■ t>f  tJuMo- 

brtite  wiiUl&'i&tyb:  he .j  land  Imhoc  the  faih,  <u re  wui^v  a ’ 

a -0B»i 'infill*  k-Fin^r  *&:*  tif  fjjwie  of  ririe  roo*#  ^ubUYii>v  tiV 

the  tnondd  l*>  th*  form 6/  a vv.fajtiv»t«ul,  Thi*  ! MAw*d;niB  ’w^ii.e*-  »oh  in  wide# 

,dn3»t*;«  wf  'iuoimau  i la  ;*hh«v  feet  abo*;e  the  falte,  th* 

isi/<.v  atfd  'atrodJtff  wi$  tta  nmi^nire.  which  fe 

of  the  mHtltyi  ■tM.rtUawA,  it  uivbi-  i hito  \s  inch  the  mv,r.«'  grM*t.  k>r  M<b<>iv  ft  • 

ri*>i\>  ■•■’•>n  turning;  it,*  fVighr,  the  dnneitig  v*.ifd  ; w:u;C*r.  lV»m.  the  jurticio#  mi  the.  t :u->  ».«u 

UkA  -oute  then  in-oktf,  and  Sts . *$&•  j.fuirf . nfio  ty  •>£  ike 

Yi*on»b*:.ncd  in  irov.  iih  were  a.tik-i  tu  the.  odior  of  whtrh  thi-  i*A.m>  -:/»,v  j:,;vti>s  J,vu  dvo  inhviM.i- 

w iv  of  tint  mormit  • ft  u hr  fit*  ^rhhlwkHfo  timu  Each  WoiyfL  lei)  J>fv  i t ^ | W 
ihnji  rime  pent  itrtnitafr  Ml sand— *ome  nfrttejn  whit  a 

n^fting  tt  tfca  height  i>i  5(1*)  |:c*ei— are  shifted  -n»  of  rock.  Cfy  ornce  gt«^f  ?viylf  «nti  W tea  * 

ft  on  i jdnee  to  $,kic>.**  •MWrijWy  «arti^;'^f.>-ifii4  ifeimi  of : » 

‘yiwfc.  ph^t^^iiher  m^urped  the  tnanV  The  whtile  fcrjto  isi>l  hza  flm*  100 

iiituf^minli^  and  •sift-;  parj^>hi*;h  heO  fo^t  w imghu  " . ,/  > . ■•.  V:.  v * ' /4  • , . ' 

Ainsadv  a«lvjitu:«vi  aJ(*»g  the  irhil  $iyefori»  iri  the  c$  jjfin  fall* 

io-tbet  mszw&7$*~x&foil  for  |helr  xvhH  the  \&#r*  of  hewity  that  a U ii*4 

head  j>ohb<?  rvi»4l;  Then  leiaV^'tht^  iter.  inoYett  liihui  aihw?%  uaeoiueiVm^W  thd4;:/4M  *tf%  .ff.-nuCL 
nort-hw^  tkv£*r*l  dite  flte  . th«  jfczi  wjvife-.tunw  jpflw?.  *.*%?  t&tti 

dwijjZTistciii  h*  thi\  t^uurv  uf  5?ah  Qa  tho  ccmimW  nnc  of  the  rdry  tew  who  have  yen- 

'%e4t-.HfeistAife  The  t^hutn?  ttf  water  j thr^d.aV'  far.  Jb>wii  tii».x  Uland  tbott  ihh 

^-^rilhsSti^bpo^  Fhl'U  ^ am^U  »!yini  tn«y  mivi't  the  %rtr&i  h&p  that  -.the  watet 
S«ar«*l  ^hii*h  j cak^/hut  joa  e;ill  r-ett  .^nlx  winsiUe  nf  the 

10  S ' ;;j?.hi'ti,&:#.  liie  ^ridtli'  iif  ’< Kts*  ’ met  i feci ; fliafc  • :ax# ii; th.*;  |rr^*JA«f!  of  one  otSn^ 

j^r^k\^  pinion  1 tntnV  smMrfi  ^ vuu  jfetfcij,'  w the 

0j<:'  .A.nK^K^‘  >\Ui...  l»‘.  ihc  ^heohwme  'yre  have  ' um  of  tlti  ***&  nttd  dwn.  riie 

tuli  ftfriTr  Mi  tv.v  vfcv  at  a pr/]h«inaty  ^?xhi^  |«rai#i  *>W  b^ontL 

lion.  Erieh  vA^fAde  is  a *iO&ud(d  of  Kirel^.'Mbu^ih 

aacl  tho  n«ii  HJslh  of  rock  ir*  wadt  into  j hio  ^>Hh ’'.^%;j«cfuiijsr]ue.!ittte-.imt- 

ihntifc  hv  die  covurmtit..  iwiiiou  of  ruAhisig: •;.-.wi^-  \ .^fr4.  for  n erasing  over  h 

hsir.  ! ,h.‘c|f  goh^c  in  the  \M;u  ij/..;»'iHv*J  «tir  the  f.fH< 
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seen  revetted  upon  Ure  sj$riiej», 


jnnm^m  <>M«r  *o 

mti^e  tn  the  aye  Jim  t*ioia 

mast  Jiftve  no  Oliver  Jigbt  rh&ti  the  cue  used*  aiui 
the  bole  in  tJU^  v&rd  rn>m  be  very  j&JsiirtL 

Whi  t)  the  K#hi  oV  ihe>Ait>  fcdbaptfo  object* 
in  •uafctire  it  is  rvHee^ii  fi&iii  th«tn/virl«  tutuli- 
i ficntion*  .r&nlitygXjfrtm  *h#  eharieler'  ?cfjF  t lit 
*nrfyce  of: the  .';  flatted  rny* 

H9<^  Sn,  most  eaSitk*  tbytovv  at  ev^ry  jlhnptdon  m 
wlndh  they  fcun  proceed  hi  tintsL  f fai 

oo<f  .side  of  i;Ke  object  40  Ulnmmufed  a scsfthn 
hz  Uwjrpukcil  30  ti*  tb.wi  oif  tint  mrV  |»ny  ^ i 
Mg  in  some  tme. general  t\irn&iof\T  aral  a 
hole  f&'  muita  m the  ior<n?n|  U tnH  te^iit  xh»t 
• ■tfty* /^wsinjt' ??ovairb  this  bole  \v ill  rq^jurt* 


|?#'S  1%  % a#  ka$|pr 

/•  $*  8 1 % % reitectsd  tipon  Tvluthyvex  pujf^icre  may  W pj*o- 

|®  » S seitced  at  « con v e me n t d isfciui c e key  a mi  the 

/Sy  ,•  « B %.  . .•  i $&$?&' to arecett^ rtmtn, 

jfb  1 i This  will  la?  unrerhid,  the 

® . >'  **  « the  bottom  »f*  the  image*  the  fcovor  part  at  the 

■ntf  Mio^v^e me  «***ua.  ^ th^r  yight  hand  side  at  the  feft*  nod  the  left 

mm;  PVT?  \V^  fOT  p t OTRA  * IiaittJ  • shte  at  th€*  Tight-.  i he  ?hi<  1-. 

iHil*  -,U x u ;. , *?4- IJliUii-  . tji^t .ilifc'.iny* ■p»&fagthtnit$i 'the .-npeft  #te fttfm 

H;j$V&'  jon  fftut  knd'  the  eunu-iry  to  put  the  upper  part  .of  the  ohje-vtftn  <f*ot*snoft%.  «ttwe 
’’ youy .. feiifl  '■&&&&*  Mattk-  • whfch  ftoy./Sribst dfc^nd:.}it;.&  hue,  Mili  vn*t 

Uun&s  rnertheA^rner/i  Of  ti^typhrao^pb^r,  and  tU^t  light  njmn  the  fcvwtor  part  of  the  snr<»ee 
see  what'  if :?s  dnir  fy#  Itwfe  tu  w hen  he  situate  Ihe  irn^tr  is  ibnne^  xvhilft  (Iiose peri oer.ed 

o^jufXirig  the  inMnmtwtr,?  If  $m i hiive  not.  foim  th?  hover  pnrt  of  the  illaiuliwt^d  ohj^t^. 

yhit  «ak  pecnavS^OA  ^i  ioeo  t he  next  $*&*$%  npw«rd  through  the  ^perrate,  nill  ba 

tithe  jW^ml  i&  have  a pietnrv  tiv/fnro  opon  t.be  v\xpw  p&n  \%t  the  xitrfop*. 

VAkOitb  ••; :• ' the  ii tint  i ;..'  - I .betfi^hy  Mdiog?ottne- 
^tapilibg  oil.  ills  head:  scry^o  oppoato  at  kerhnfe  in  a dark  room,  it 
‘ ,Qm'  /‘£n1>#n&iyl  «tn!te  u,  ahnpie  e.xperittieni  tlitjre  nk*  hrigiiriy  ifiommed  td>je^  in  irimsf  tfeip 
frHitii  diu.i?jatL^.  ih^  'mirer^on  of  the  imn-jee;  mX#  the  mivr.  £f,  instead  M;n  keyhr»k,  M bix'h 
'H ’ i n a 5 rv^f^tlkr  « pertv» r^  jb*  inode,- 

theti  & Miit»bio“  f«>rm  he  inserted  in.  it, 

n»)d  a 4vreen.  The  image  of  the  light  will  ha  hi  erdc^r  tv  give  distinctness  tu  the  iD^g6,  and 
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the  room  he  made  very  dark,  so  as  to  render 
the  image  visible  to  the  eye.  the  forms,  colors, 
and  motions  of  external  objects  will  be  repro- 
duced with  n magical  effect.  This  is  the  Gam- 
er* Ob+cura — that  is,  the  u Dark  Chamber.1* 

In  order  to  bring  the  image  into  its  proper 
position  for  the  eve.  it  should  he  received  upon 
a minor  sot  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  ho 
as  to  restore  t|ie  image  to  the  upright  position, 
and  cast  it  upon  a table  with  a white  surface 
below. 

The  eye  i«  such  a “dark  chamber”  as  vre 
have  described.  The  pupil  is  an  aperture  in 
a curtain  or  screen  which  is  called  the  iruv 
On  either  side  of  this  screen — that  is,  in  front 
of  the  iris  and  behind  it — are  the  lenses  which 
serve  to  give  distinctness  to  the  image ; and  the 
back  of  the  chamber,  the  whole  interior  of  which 
La  colored  black,  receives  tin  inverted  image  of 
external  object*.  The  illustration  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  show*  the  essential  features  of 
the  eye*'*  Thus  it  is  that  the  eye  receive*  the 


image  of  all  the  world  upside  down  l How  it 
is  that  the  nervous  organisation,  hi  reflecting 


crystalline  is  situated  between  the  aqueous  and  the 
vitreous.  The  aqueous  humor  is  divided  by  the  iris 
Into  two  portions— the  anterior  nml  tile  posterior. 
The  crystalline  humor,  or  lens  is  double-convex  !» 
figure,  held  in  position  by  the  ciliary  ligament  fluid 
muscle.  The  vttreom  humor  is  held  uj  position  by  ft 
delicate  membrane,  which  traverses  U in  every  dtrW 
lion.  The  tria  ia  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  some 
of  which  pass  circularly  around  the  centre  opening,  or 
pupil,  while  other*  are  arranged  as  radii.  When  r 
strong  light  falls  on  the  irta,  the  circular  fibres  con- 
tract and  diminish  the  opening  of  the  pupil  The 
black  pigment  ja  the  &i.w?d  of  the  eye,  mi  which  the 
bum  ora  bring  the  image  of  object*  to  a focus.  The 
retina  ta  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  optic  nerve*  do  not  pas*  directly  from  curb  eye  to 
the  same  side  of  the  brain,  but  they  meet  at  a short 
distance  behind  the  orbits,  so  that  a portion  of  those 
from  one  eye  pass  to  that  side  of  the  brain,  aiul  a por^ 
lion  to  the  other.  Thus  there  is  a perfect  communica- 
tion between  the  eyes,  and  any  thing  which  nffecls 
one  of  them  is  almost  sure  to  produce  disturbance  lu 
the  other.  The  accompanying  illustration,  by  Pr. 
Draper,  shows  the  essential  parti*  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  dark  chamber  of  the  human  ere : a a Is  the 
cornea;  r ihe  fetid* ; i the  iris;  e the  lens;  m ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  nqneoua  bamor;  p posterior 
chamber;  d rV  ciliary  body;  v vitreooa  humor;  o 
optic  nerve. 


* For  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  look  farther 
into  this  subject,  und  tart**?*  how  fur  the  u dark  cliftfn- 
her*’  of  the  eye  within  the  *$&&&  of  tut  inch  exceeds 
oil  that  man  Chiu  do,  we  give  the  following,  much 
abridged,  from  Dr.  John  0.  Draper's  work  on  Anato- 
my and  Physiology; 

The  glolie  of  the  ball,  which  is  about  one  inch  lu 
diameter,  1*  composed  of  three  (routs — the  acUrvtic, 
choroid,  and  retifui.  The  *cUrotic  is  formed  of  dense 
while  fibrous  tissues,  ami  give*  to  the  ball  its  figure 
and  white  color.  The  thorn*#  ta  the  vascular  coat, 
constating  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  lined  Interiorly 
with  black  pigment.  The  retina  ta  the  nervous  coat, 
and  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  optical  mechautem  constat*  of  the  t+mwa,  three 
hutfvtr*,  the  irn,  and  the  ncretn  or  black  pigment. 
The  cornea  Is  shaped  and  fitted  into  the  sclerotic  like 
a watcU-gte*s  Into  Its  case.  The  three  humors  are  the 
trytiAlUn*,  and  vi(rtn>n*.  The  vitreous  occu- 
pies about  firm-fifth*  of  the  bulk  of  the  eyeball : the 
aqueous  ilea  immediately  behind  the  cornea;  the 
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this  image  into  the  mind,  rdnverts  it  to  the  up- 
right  position  again,  baa  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy. 

But  there  is  another  more  curious  question 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  or- 
gans of  sight. 

We  have  two  eyes,  and  each  produces  its 
own  separate  image  of  any  external  object. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  not  see  two  images 
instead  of  one  ? 


It  U easily  proved  that  there  are  two  separate 
images.  Look  at  any  small  and  bright  object 
in  front  of  you,  and  then,  by  pressing  the  finger 
upon  the  outer  end  of  one  eyebrow,  draw  the 
upper  lid  gently  to  one  side  so  that  it  v ill  press 
upon  the  eyeball  of  one  eye,  and  thus  move  it 
slightly  from  its  natural  position.  The  effect 
of  this  alight  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  lenses  of  the  two  eyes  is  that  we  become 
conscious  that  they  furnish  to  us  two  separate 
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images.  The  images  then  become,  so  to  speak,  then  hold  up  before  him  just  within  his  reach 
separated  to  our  consciousness,  and  we  see  that  some  little  object,  and  then  ask  him  to  put  forth 
there  are  two.  When  the  pressure  is  removed,  his  finger  from  one  side  to  touch  it,  he  will  very 
and  the  eyeball  returns  to  its  natural  place,  the  likely  not  reach  within  several  inches  of  it,  arid 
two  images  merge  in  one  again.  will  be  surprised  to  find  his  finger  coming  into 

These  two  images,  although  they  seem  wholly  line  with  the  object,  yet  not  touching  it,  as  he 
to  unite,  are  not  exactly  alike.  What  we  see  supposed  it  would.  One  eye  gives  ns  direction, 
with  one  eye  is  always  a little  different  from  two  give  us  iiisttwrt , To  judge  how  high  the 
what  we  see  with  the  other,  because  the  eyes  bird  flies,  the  sportsman  must  look  with  both 
are  in  a different  position.  The  images  are  of  eyes  ; to  aim  his  gun  at  it,  he  must  shut  one 
the  same  size,  and  present  the  same  general  and  use  only  the  other. 


In  a picture  all  distances  are  represented  upon 
a flat  surface,  and  therefore  a picture  lacks  the 
appearance  of  solidity  and  reality  which  a view 
of  the  natural  objects  affords.  And  it  is  by 
artificial  means,  among  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting,  that 
this  anomaly  is  in  some  degree  overcome. 

The  Stereoscope  is  a contrivance  to  present 


objects,  hut  one  gives  a little  more  of  the  right 
side  ami  the  other  a little  more  of  the  left  side 
of  each. 

Hold  up  your  left  hand  open  before  your  two 
eyes  in  a vertical  position,  in  such  a way  that 
the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  will  he  visible, 
and  will  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  the  other 
fingers  behind  them.  If  now,  without  chang- 
ing the  attitude,  the  right  eye  be  closed  and 
the  left  opened,  you  will  see  something  of  the 
back  of  the  hand  as  well  os  the  thumb  and  fore^ 
finger.  Next  close  the  left  eye  and  open  the 
right  : the  image  will  he  quite  changed;  it  is 
no  longer  the  back  of  the  hand  that  you  will 
see,  but  the  palm.  Open  again  both  eyes  and 
you  seem  to  see  but  one  image,  a combination 
of  the  two;  It  is  by  means  of  this  combination 
of  images  that  the  mind  judges  of  distances. 
If  the  hand  be  placed  near  the  eves  in  tins  ex- 
periment the  contrast  between  the  two  images 
is  much  greater  than  if  it  be  held  at  arm's- 
length. 

An  experiment  which  is  very  amusing  to 
children  shows  that  we  can  not  judge  accu- 
rately of  distances  without  the  use  of  both  eyes. 
If  yon  tell  a child  to  close  one  eye,  and  you 
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between  the  two  may  be  detected  by  careful  ex- 
amination, and  its  existence  is  essential  to  the 
full  effect  of  the  stereoscope.  We  say  that  this 
difference  exists  in  every  (rue  *t©r ewxipfc  pic- 
ture, and  is  essential  to  the  full  effect,  because 
it  is  very  curious  that  something  very  like  the 
stereoscopic  effect  may  be  produced  by  two  pic- 
tures which  are  exactly  alike,  not  possessing 
this  difference.  The  experiment  may  easily  be 
tried  with  two  ordinary  carte  *te  vixi/e  pictures 
of  the  name  person,  which,  fastened  on  a card, 
with  their  centres  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other  as  are  the  centres  of  the  two  pic- 
tures in  the  .stereoscopic  view,  will  afford  to  the 
eye,  when  placed  in  an  instrument,  h consider- 
able degree  of  that  apj>earuncc  of  solidity  which 
a true  stereoscopic  picture  affords.  Why  this 
should  be  so  has  not,  we  believe,  been  ex- 
plained; but  the  effect  is  very  well  known  to 
the  makers  of  stereoscopic  views,  who  often 
produce  and  sell  as  stereoscopic  pictures  those 
that  are  not.  The  only  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan  for  the  stereoscope  which 
(lie  writer  was  able  to  find  in  that  city  was  one 
of  this  fnke  character.  It  was  taken  from  an 
engraving,  aud  it  is  obvious  that  two  copies  of 
the  same  engraving  can  not  possess  those  dif- 
ferences in  perspective  which  are  essential  to 
the  principle  of  double  vision. 

There  are  many  qualities  winch  go  to  con- 
stitute a good  fttercoscopie  picture,  but  the  roost 
important  among  them  is  this  difference ; and 
any  one  which  is  copied  from  an  engraving  or 
photograph,  or  which  by  reason  of  both  pictures 
being  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view  lacks 
the  contrast  of  position,  is  not  a good  fctereo- 
»r*opifc  view. 

The  ordinary  camera  resembles  n single  eye. 
Stereoscopic  pictures  can  be  taken  with  an  or- 
dinary earnem  by  taking  first  one  view  , and  then 


TAitifca  STCTtKOftourm  piornwR  or  xkau  oiukoh*. 


two  pictures  to  the  sight  at  the  same  time,  the 
one  differing  from  the  other  just  As  the  image 
in  one  eye  would  differ  from  that  in  the  other 
if  the  observer  were  looking  at  the  real  objects 
which  arc  represented  in  the  picture.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  uid  of  the  instrument,  the  right 
eye  sees  one  of  these  pictures  only,  and  the  left 
eye  sees  the  other  one,  the  same  general  effect 
is  produced  as  if  each  eye,  from  its  own  posi- 
tion, and  with  its  own  peculiar  difference,  re- 
ceived th©  image  reflected  from  the  actnul  ob- 
ject. 

If  you  stand  before  a window  in  such  tt  posi- 
tion that  one  of  th©  lines  of  the  sash  is  imme- 
diately before  von,  and  look  out  and  observe 
what  point  in  the  landscape  the  sash  internets, 
you  will  see  that  the  apparent  position  of  the 
sash  changes  as  yon  close  one  eye  or  the  other, 
alternately*  bringing  more  of  the  landscape  at 
first  upon  the  right  hand,  then  more  upon  the 
left  of  this  dividing  line.  The  name  is  true  of 
nil  other  objects  in  view,  although  fhe  effect  h 
le$s  noticeable  in  objects  at  a great  distance  from 
th#  eyes  and  very  near  each  other. 

In  :\  good  stereoscopic  picture  tins  difference 
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necessary  that  the  two  points  of  view  should 
be  separated  so  much.  For  this  reason  the 
camera  made  for  taking  out-of-door  and  dis- 
tant views  is  like  a forehead  with  two  eyes  in 
it.  The  two  round  tubes  in  front  contain  the 
lenses,  nnd  the  brass  caps  which  the  photog- 
rapher shuts  over  them  when  the  exposure 
is  complete  are  the  eyelids.  The  diaphragm, 
which  is  inserted  in  each  of  these  tubes  to  reg- 
ulate the  size  of  the  aperture,  is  like  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  that  contracts  and  expands  according 
to  the  degree  of  light.  And  this  double  instru- 
ment makes  two  pictures  at  the  same  instant, 
which  differ  from  each  other  just  as  the  images 
received  by  one  eye  differ  from  those  received 
by  the  other  in  an  observer  standing  at  the  same 
place. 

The  stereoscope  itself  is  an  instrument  for 
the  assistance  of  the  eyes  in  looking  at  these 
two  pictures.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  get  the 
effect  of  a stereoscopic  picture  without  any  in- 
strument, but  it  requires  some  practice  to  do 
this,  and  many  persons  are  not  able  to  do  it  for 
this  reason.  If  you  hold  up  a stereoscopic  view 
without  an  instrument  there  are  two  pictures  in 
view,  and  as  each  eye  makes  its  own  image 
there  are  reproduced  four  images.  Each  eye 
sees  both  of  the  pictures,  and  these  create  con- 
fusion ; for,  as  has  been  explained,  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  stereoscope  to  present  one  of  these 
pictures  for  the  right  eye  and  the  other  for  the 
left.  In  every  stereoscope,  therefore,  there  is 
placed  a little  partition  between  the  two  lenses, 
which  projects  to  such  an  extent  that  the  right 
eye  can  not  see  the  picture  which  is  intended 
for  the  left  eye,  and  the  left  eye  can  not  see 
that  which  is  intended  for  the  right  eye.  If 
one  has  not  an  instrument  it  requires  a consid- 
erable effort  to  disregard  the  superfluous  image 
in  each  eye  and  combine  the  two  others  alone 
into  one  double  image. 

The  stereoscope  is  an  English  invention,  ow- 
ing its  origin  to  Wheatstone,  who  contrived  it 
to  illustrate  the  physiology  of  vision.  It  is 
curious  that  it  was  invented  before  the  intro- 
duction of  photographs ; but  it  could  not  have 
come  into  general  use  but  for  photography,  for 
it  is  not  practicable  to  produce  the  views  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  engraving.  The  form  of 
instrument  devised  by  Wheatstone  was  less  con- 
venient than  the  present  one,  and  has  gone  out 
of  use.  It  was  constructed  with  mirrors  instead 
of  prisms  or  lenses.  The  essential  features  of 
the  present  form  we  owe  to  Sir  David  Brewster. 
It  was  a long  time  after  his  invention  was  made 
public  before  it  attracted  any  general  interest. 
Its  popularity  dated  from  the  time  when  one  of 
his  Instruments  was  exhibited  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  London  in  1851.  Queen  Victoria, 
at  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  was 
struck  w ith  this  instrument  among  the  scientific 
toys,  and  amused  herself  a long  time  with  the 
spectacles  it  afforded.  Some  days  after  Sir 
David  presented  to  the  Queen  a magnificent 
instrument,  constructed  at  Paris,  with  which 
she  expressed  herself  as  greatly  pleased.  The 
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instrument,  once  thus  known,  soon  came  into 
public  use. 

A French  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
stereoscope  into  Paris  gives  an  amusing  history 
of  the  optical  obstacles  which  it  encountered. 
The  Abbe  Moigno,  who  had  taken  a great  in- 
terest in  the  discovery,  undertook  to  enlist  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  in  Paris  in  reference 
to  it.  He  wrote  a pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  taking  his  manuscript  and  the  instrument, 
he  went  to  call  on  M.  Arago,  who  was  .then  at 
the  head  of  the  Observatory.  Arago  received 
his  visitor  w-ith  his  usual  courtesy,  but  Arago 
had  a defect — a very  grave  one  for  such  in- 
quiry as  this — he  “ saw  double,”  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer a scientific  w?ord  more  sonorous,  but  w-hich 
does  not  mean  any  more,  he  was  affected  with 
diplopia . To  look  into  the  stereoscope,  which 
doubles  its  pictures,  with  eyes  affected  w;ith 
diplojna , is  to  see  four  objects,  and  consequent- 
ly to  be  completely  inaccessible  to  the  effects 
of  the  instrument.  Arago,  in  compliance  with 
the  Abbd’s  request,  applied  liis  eyes  to  the 
stereoscope,  but  he  soon  handed  it  back,  saying, 
“I  see  nothing.” 

The  Abbe  then  replaced  the  instrument  un- 
der his  cassock,  and  went  to  call  upon  M.  Sa- 
vart,  another  member  of  the  section  of  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  celebrated  for 
his  investigations  in  acoustics,  but  not  familiar 
with  optics.  M.  Savart  had  one  defective  eye, 
its  vision  being  very  obscure.  He  consented, 
after  considerable  urging,  to  apply  his  one  good 
eye  before  the  instrument,  but  he  withdrew-  it 
very  soon,  saying,  “I  can  not  see  with  that  a 
bit.”  The  Abbe,  sighing,  received  again  his 
stereoscope  and  his  manuscript,  and  went  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  to  call  on  M.  Becquerel.  M. 
Becquerel,  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity, had  never  occupied  himself  with  optics, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  was  almost 
blind.  Notwithstanding  his  good-will  toward 
the  discussion  which  the  Abbe  desired  to  raise, 
be  was  not  able  to  discern  any  thing  in  an  in- 
strument which  demands  the  pow  er  of  two  good 
eyes.  The  good  Abb£  began  to  despair  of  his 
mission.  Nevertheless,  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt, he  drove  to  the  Conset'vatoire  des  Arts  et 
Mttiers  to  call  upon  M.  Pouillet,  of  whose  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  science  he  had  heard.  He  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  confidence  in  M.  Pouiliet’s 
zeal,  but  M.  Pouillet,  too,  had  a defect — he 
squinted.  With  eyes  whose  axes  diverge  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  double  images  of  the 
stereoscope  coincide  in  one  point.  After  vain 
efforts  the  Professor  of  the  Conservatoire  was 
forced  to  declare,  in  his  turn,  that  he  could  see, 
so  to  speak,  nothing  but  fog. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a member  of  the 
section  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the  Academy 
who  had  neither  diplobia  nor  strabismus , and 
who,  far  from  being  blind  or  having  but  one 
eye,  saw  perfectly  clear  in  every  way.  This 
w as  the  illustrious  Biot  of  the  College  de  France. 

Biot  had  excellent  eyes ; only  when  the  Abbe 
presented  to  him  the  stereoscope  he  was  sud- 
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V.— THE  BLACK-HAWK  WAR. 

THE  early  pioneers  of  Wisconsin  will  re- 
member that  in  the  spring  of  1831  .the 
Government  gave  notice  to  the  Site  and  Fox 
Indians  that,  in  accordance  with  a treaty  made 
with  a few  of  their  people,  they  must  at  once 
leave  the  beautiful  land  of  their  nativity  on 
Rock  River  and  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  this  treaty,  like  many  others  made  with  the 
Indians,  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  design- 
ing agents  and  rapacious  traders,  speculators 
and  interpreters,  it  was  not  regarded  by  them 
as  having  the  sanction  of  a majority  of  the  tribe, 
and  they  did  not,  therefore,  consider  themselves 
bound  to  carry  out  its  stipulations.  Accord- 
ingly they  assembled  under  the  leadership  of 
Black-Haw’k,  established  their  carnp  on  Rock 
River,  and  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes. 

This  determination,  amounting  to  a declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  necessitated  the  calling  into 
the  field  a considerable  force  of  regulars  and 
volunteers,  and  among  the  latter  contingent 
was  a battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  recruit- 
ed  about  the  lead  mines  in  Northern  Illinois. 
They  rendezvoused  at  Galena,  where  they  were 
organized,  and  elected  for  their  Colonel  a very 

respectable  lawyer  by  the  name  of  S , who 

doubtless  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  legal 
profession,  but  was  not  particularly  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  evinced  no  special  ambi- 
tion to  immortalize  himself  by  deeds  of  martial 
valor.  He  therefore,  at  first,  positively  de- 
clined the  position,  but  as  he  was  an  exceeding- 
ly popular  man,  his  numerous  friends  urged  him 
so  persistently  to  take  the  office  that  at  length 
they  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  so. 

The  battalion  was  immediately  mustered  into 
service,  and  soon  armed,  equipped,  mounted, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  theatre  of  war,  from 
whence  it  was  anticipated  that  many  of  them 
might  never  return. 

After  scouting  the  country  for  some  time  in 
the  vicinity  of  where  it  w^as  supposed  the  In- 
dians were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
bold  strike,  and  discovering  no  recent  signs  of 
them,  they  one  evening  encamped  upon  the 
grassy  border  of  a beautiful  stream,  and  had  no 
sooner  unsaddled  their  horses  than  a scout 
came  in  and  reported  to  the  commander  that 
the  redoubtable  Black-Hawk,  with  his  entire 
band,  was  then  only  a few  miles  distant,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  expected  to  attack 
them. 

This  startling  intelligence  instantly  put  the 
camp  into  a high  state  of  excitement,  and  some 
of  the  bold  volunteers,  who  before  this  had  pro- 
fessed supreme  contempt  for  the  savages,  now 
manifested  symptoms  of  decided  alarm. 

The  Colonel  promptly  issued  orders  for  put- 
ting every  thing  in  readiness  for  action.  The 


horses  were  picketed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bivouac;  picket-guards,  videttes,  aud  patrols 
w ere  sent  out  on  all  avenues  of  approach,  and 
every  other  precaution  was  taken  to  guard 
against  a surprise.  The  sentinels  were  in- 
structed to  walk  their  posts  continually,  and 
keep  a sharp  look-out  for  the  enemy  in  all 
directions ; and  special  orders  were  given,  in 
case  the  Indians  w'ere  seen,  to  fire  their  mus- 
kets and  give  the  alarm  by  crying  “ Indians  /” 

The  Colonel,  after  seeing  that  his  orders  for 
the  safety  of  the  camp  had  been  properly  en- 
forced, picketed  his.  horse  to  a black  stump 
with  a long  lariat,  which  allowed  him  to  graze 
w ithin  a circle  of  which  the  rope  was  the  radius, 
retired  to  his  bivouac  fire,  and  without  taking 
off  his  clothes  laid  down  for  the  night.  Being 
much  exhausted  he  soon  fell  into  a profound 
slumber,  which,  however,  was  constantly  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams,  in  which  bloody  en- 
counters with  the  Indians,  resulting  in  the  total 
defeat  of  his  own  troops,  and  followed  by  the 
concomitants  of  tomahawrking,  scalping,  and 
other  barbarities  incited  by  the  savage  in- 
stincts of  the  enemy,  w'ere  predominant.  So 
that  his  imagination  became  wrought  up  to  as 
high  a pitch  of  excitement  as  was  possible  un- 
der the  effects  of  a horrible  nightmare. 

In  the  midst  of  this  he  was  roused  from  his 
deep  sleep  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  a musket 
and  the  alarming  shout  of  “ Indians ! Indians! 
Indians!”  in  close  proximity  to  his  head. 

He  bounded  like  lightning  to  his  feet,  and  in 
a terrified,  semi-somnolent  state  saw  his  men 
running  about  in  all  directions,  in  the  greatest 
possible  confusion  and  terror,  and  he  for  the 
moment  had  but  a very  faint  conception  as  to 
who  or  where  he  was.  Of  one  fact,  however, 
he  felt  perfectly  confident — which  was,  that  the 
savages  were  upon  him,  and  that  his  only  safety 
consisted  in  getting  away  from  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Accordingly  he  instinctively  bolted  for  his 
horse,  leaped  upon  his  back  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  driving  the  rowels  into  his  flanks^ 
hounded  off  at  full  speed.  But  one  end  of  the 
lariat  being  still  fastened  to  the  stump  caused 
the  horse,  when  he,  with  tremendous  moment- 
um, was  brought  up  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
to  turn  heels  over  head  upon  the  ground,  and 
land  his  rider  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  ad- 
vance, causing  him  to  see  more  stars  than  the 
most  powerful  telescope  ever  brought  to  view 
in  the  firmament.  * 

He  imagined  he  had  been  knocked  off  by  an 
Indian,  but  raised  himself  up  again  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the 
fall ; and  his  horse,  in  rising,  having  turned  his 
head  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  again  leaped 
upon  his  back,  and,  with  a vigorous  application 
of  the  spurs,  away  he  went  the  second  time,  un- 
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til  the  rope  again  caused  them  to  turn  a som- 
ersault, with  the  Colonel  sprawling  upon  the 
ground.  He  was,  if  possible,  more  stunned  by 
the  concussion  than  before,  and  regarded  it  as 
certain  that  he  had  been  again  knocked  down 
with  a war- club  or  tomahawk,  and  that  he 
must  now  be  completely  surrounded  by  the 
savages.  This  situation  seemed  to  him  so 
perilous  that  he  began  to  despair  of  making 
his  escape;  but  he  was  a man  of  great  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  he  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort,  and  endeavor  by  a desperate  charge 
to  force  his  way  through  the  hostile  cordon. 
Accordingly  he  mounted  the  third  time,  and 
the  generous  animal  he  bestrode,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  master,  enforced  by  a severe 
punishment  with  both  spurs,  again  dashrd  off 
tit  full  speed,  but  In  a circle  around  and  around 
the  stump,  until  his  feet  became  entangled  in 
the  lariat,  and  he  was  thrown  down  again,  this 
time  casting  his  rider  near  the  black  stump, 
which  he  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  imagined 
to  be  an  Indian  warrior  standing  knife  in  hand, 
ready  to  take  his  devoted  scalp. 

lie  deliberated  for  an  instant  in  fear  and 
trembling  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  in 


this  critical  position.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
coward,  but  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
mercy  was  not  embraced  in  the  catalogue  of 
savage  virtues,  and  that  lie  had  tittle  compas- 
sion to  expect  if  he  fell  into  their  clutches. 
Yet,  as  a last  resort  for  escaping  a horrible 
death  by  torture,  he  concluded  to  make  a final 
desperate  appeal  to  the  better  instincts  of  the 
savage  heart,  and  dropping  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore the  stump,  he  raised  his  hands  in  the  most 
suppliant  attitude,  turned  up  his  eyes  with  an 
imploring  expression,  and  exclaimed,  In  the  last 
accents  of  despair,  “Mister  Indian.  I (mrmndcr  !” 

As  the  fancied  warrior  did  not  respond  to 
this  touching  appeal  he  soon  became  conscious 
of  his  mistake,  and  seeing  no  Indians  about, 
untied  his  horse,  mounted,  and  set  out  in  par- 
suit  of  Ids  stampeded  fellow-soldiers,  who  in  the 
darkness  had  scattered  in  the  utmost  confusion 
all  over  the  prairies,  believing  that  the  relent- 
less chief  and  his  savage  band  were  upon  their 
trail,  and  even  at  their  heels. 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  night  they  were  un- 
able to  distinguish  a w hite  nmn  from  an  Indian, 
and  whenever  they  separated  they  seldom  rume 
together  again.  Occasionally  one  of  them,  com- 
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tering  our  sleigh,  drove  rapidly  away  with  our  six 
spanking  steeds,  consoling  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  henceforth  we  were  out  of  the  clutches 
of  our  rapacious  and  disobliging  Boniface.  But 
in  this  we  were  mistaken,  and  “ counted  with- 
out our  host;”  for  we  had  not  proceeded  over 
about  ten  miles  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
horseman,  apparently  much  excited,  his  horse 
at  a gallop  and  reeking  with  sweat. 

As  he  was  passing  us  I remarked  to  him 
that  he  seemed  in  a great  hurry,  and  asked  if 
any  thing  unusual  had  occurred.  Without 
slackening  his  pace  he  answered:  “You’ll 
find  out  what’s  the  matter  when  you  reach 
the  next  tavern.  " And  on  he  went,  leaving 
us  in  perplexity  as  to  the  cause  of  hia  excite- 
ment. 

A short  time  after  this  we  arrived  at  a town 
in  the  woods  called  Sunderland,  containing  two 
log-houses  and  a blacksmith’s  shop.  As  soon 
as  we  had  halted  at  the  “ Buck-horn”  tavern  a 
constable  approached  and  served  a writ  upon 
the  party,  under  a charge  of  petty  larceny,  with 
a specification  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  pur- 
loining a buffalo-skin  from  the  house  where  we 
had  staid  overnight. 

Of  course  we  were  superlatively  exasperated 
at  the  impertinent  proceeding,  and  indignantly 
told  the  fellow  if  he  took  us  for  thieves  he  had 
better  search  our  sleigh,  and  ascertain  for  him- 
self whether  it  contained  any  thing  besides  our 
own  luggage. 

“That  is  precisely  what  I propose  to  do,” 
coolly  replied  he ; and  we  all,  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  stage-drivers — friends  of  the  man 
who  professed  to  have  lost  the  robe — went  to 
oar  vehicle  and  commenced  overhauling  onr 
baggage.  To  our  utter  astonishment,  under 
one  of  our  own  robes  was  a miserably  dirty  old 
buffalo-skin  which  did  not  belong  to  us. 

The  man  who  had  pursued  us  eagerly  seized 
the  article,  exclaiming,  “That’s  my  property!” 
and  triumphantly  held  it  np  to  the  inspection 
of  the  surrounding  crowd,  who,  by  significant 
nods,  winks,  and  smiles,  unmistakably  indica- 
ted that  we  were  regarded  by  thorn  as  very  far 
from  being  honest  travelers. 

We  afterward  ascertained  that  our  host  of 
the  Elgin  House,  in  co-operation  with  the  stage- 
driver,  had  placed  the  robe  in  our  sleigh  for  the 
express  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  us  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  plot,  the  driver 
who  had  caused  our  arrest  intimated  that  he 
was  willing  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
quash  proceedings  upon  the  payment  of  five 
dollars,  which  we  rejected  with  scorn. 

Finding  that  no  levy  could  be  made  upon 
our  purses  in  this  manner,  he  said  the  law  must 
take  its  course ; and  we  were  taken  into  the 
bar-room  of  the  inn,  where  we  found  the  coun- 
try Justice  who  had  issued  the  warrant  for  our  ar- 
rest, and  a ragged  old  pettifogger,  whose  bloated 
visage  gave  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  decline  a pressing 
invitation  “ to  liquor,”  together  with  a motley 
collection  of  hangers-on  about  the  tavern,  whom 


curiosity  had  drawn  together  upon  this  interest- 
ing occasion. 

The  magistrate,  who  was  a plain,  sensible- 
looking  old  farmer,  apparently  possessing  more 
knowledge  of  agriculture  than  law,  was  seated 
before  a small  pine  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per ; and  as  soon  as  the  parties  were  assembled 
he  intimated  that  the  court  was  opened  and  in 
readiness  for  business. 

The  pettifogger  then,  in  a very  consequential 
manner,  rose  to  his  feet  (he  had  been  seated 
upon  a log  of  wood  near  the  fire),  and  after 
disoharging  a huge  quid  of  tobacco  from  his 
mouth  into  the  fire,  and  hemming  and  haw- 
ing, and  looking  daggers  at  the  prisoners  for  a 
while,  opened  the  case  with  the  following  ex- 
ordium : 

“May  it  please  the  honorable  Court  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  this 
important  case  I remark,  firstly y that  I expect, 
and  I have  no  doubt  I shall  have,  a fair  and  im- 
partial hearing  and  decision  from  this  highly  en- 
lightened Court.  My  client,  who  is  a gentle- 
man of  the  highest  standing  in  this  respecta- 
ble community,  has  been  feloniously  deprived 
of  his  lawful  property.  Yes,  may  it  please 
ver  Honor,  he  has  been  robbed ; he  has  been 
robbed ! I say ! and  by  whom,  yer  Honor  ? 
I’ll  tell  you  by  whom— by  an  organized  gang 
of  pillagers.” 

Just  at  this  moment  I tapped  him  on  the 
back  and  pointed  to  the  bar,  indicating  that  I 
desired  him  to  drink  with  me.  He  asked  the 
Court  to  excuse  him  for  a moment,  went  to  the 
bar  with  me,  took  a whopper  of  a drink,  and 
returning  to  his  place,  resumed : 

“As  I said  before,  yer  Honor,  I think  it  a 
disgrace  to  the  human  family  that  such  men  os 
these  should  be  permitted  to  prowl  about  our 
beautiful  per-rar-ries  and  take  the  property  of 
our  honest,  hard-working  citizens.  It’s  con- 
tra-ry  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
con-fro-ry  to  the  principles  of  law,  and  con- 
tra-ry  to  good  order,  and  must  be  stopped; 
and,  may  it  please  yer  Honor,  these  men 
should  be  made  an  example  of,  and  heavy 
damages  be  given  to  my  client.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  harangue  one  of  the 
other  men  of  our  party  quietly  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  repeat  his  drink,  at  which  he  said 
to  the  Justice : 

“ Yer  Honor  will  please  excuse  me  for  an  in- 
stant while  I take  some  refreshment,  for  really 
my  constitution  is  so  delicate  that  I am  unable 
to  speak  long  without  a little  suthin’  stimulatin’.” 

Then  he  went  to  the  bar  again  and  imbibed 
another  glass  of  whisky.  This  performance 
was  repeated  several  times  more  during  his 
speech,  until  at  length  he  became  considerably 
affected  by  the  numerous  potations  lie  had  in- 
dulged in ; and  as  the  whisky  went  down  his 
throat  his  appreciation  of  our  moral  attributes 
became  correspondingly  elevated,  so  that  finally 
he  said : 

“ I don’t  for  a moment  suppose,  yer  Honor, 
that  either  one  of  these  gentlemen  here”  (point- 
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A HEALTH  TRIP  TO  BRAZIL 


aaRFJrY  rrro*JO*uv«s- 


THE  American  and  Bnuilmn  Mail-Steam- 
ship  Company,  established  two  m4  three 
year*  ago,  have  rendered  ft  journey  lo  Brt uil 
a ]&«&  formidable  matter  than  it  used  to  in?. 
Sixty  or  seventy  dim  were  formerly  np ent  in 
tosafng  about  the  buy  torrid  oceans,  dr  aldeping 
becalmed  under  burning  vertical  ttflits,  before* 
the  mountain  gate  of  the  soutlififn  metropolis 
Tnse  against  the  horizon,  ami  the  A rod  da  Jsiel* 
of  the  bfty,  with  waving  plumes  of  palm,  wet* 
corned  the  voyager  to  a haven  sufficiently  beau- 
tiful to  compensate  hit  weary  journey  ings.  Now 
the  journey  is  accomplished  in  about  twenty-five 
days,  and  the  almost  uniform  tranquillity  of  the 
weather  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  ren- 
ders it  as  agreeable  a sea  voyage  as  the  most 
exacting  tourist  could  desire.  The  ships  touch 
at  St.  Thomas*  Para,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia, 
and  their  stay  at  these  ports  is  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  one  to  obtain  something  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  these  cities,  their  people,  and  their 
environments. 

I sailed  in  the  steamer  North  America , and 
remember  to  have  been  somewhat  impatient  at 
a delay  of  one  day,  to  which  some  exigency  of 
coal  or  cargo  subjected  the  ship.  We  were  to 
have  departed  on  Tuesday ; we  got  of!'  on 
Wednesday,  growling  October  adieus  in  voices 
hoarse  with  catarrh.  The  delay  saved  us. 
After  a week  of  nausea,  east  Wind,  and  weak 
Bohca,  we  ran  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas 
exactly  one  day  after  the  great  cyclone.  If 
we  had  sailed  from  New  York  at  the  appointed 


time  it  is  likely  that  the  North  America  would 
have  been  torn  to  splinters  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  harbor.  Commander  Timmerman  would 
have  commanded  no  more,  unless  his  shade 
bad  been  relegated  to  the  quarter-deck  of  some 
phantom-ship  sailing  the  gray  dim  spaces  of 
the  inane;  the  sea-sick  scores  would  have 
found  intestinal  and  other  peace ; those  hun- 
dred emigrants  who  were  going  with  their 
wives,  l xibes,  and  bags  to  build  transitory  homes 
in  the  distant  south  would  have  found  enduring 
ones  nearer  by  among  the  weeds  and  shells. 

Although  this  account  relates  to  other  themes, 
it  is  not  possible  to  cross  the  track  of  such  a 
hurricane  as  that  which,  in  October,  18G7, 
swept  the  harbors  and  hill-sides  of  the  Virgin 
Tale?  without  turning  aside  for  a moment  to 
note  its  desolation.  Such  a picture  of  wreck 
and  ruin  one  is  not  likely  to  see  more  than 
once  in  ft  lifetime.  Although  the  Antilles  nnd 
the  ocean  region  which  surrounds  them  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  storm-centres  of  the 
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tb*  ^rttiat  (>towt<U  drew  op  life: fool,  and  die*]/)  co^t  x\V  nearly  iwo  hwatod, 
bslto Which  Had  and  hovel  went  davn  like  ••  to  arriving  torn 

vi T?'6*)tT  nad  '/vJifoh  'aw  riot  fhrfco$to  after  the  forded  t&  a fc>iT<ble  Kitd*1  *# Afl$^yov  [$*y&pr 
at  Severn!  .sjoitettufow  tjils  transcended  available  structure  near  to  pfer  ntt*  for  to 
experience,  and  w ill  d^nhtlear<  ] iv'6  for  tune  being  tented  into  a morgue. 

.lumtv  to  iradiiiww  of  to  isles  as  to  wnst:  NotvriUmaml in g these  ^di^tU  trophies  of 

phetiom^non  In  that  sort  Which  ever  the  «fonrot  to  living  oppcariui  to  be  ttitotentlr 
U*ued  piu  bf  Chft/j*  and  old  Night.  in«m  and  joyous.  The  pojmlkiion  ot  the  i^k- 

*£$&  ojicua  wtei:U  eixsm?  after  these  hurrk  end  v.ou&si*  chiefly  of  iugroe*,  tuid  cftn:fe  re- 
curie*  aid  uri  usually  phuv.l  :i;;d  bvu^n.  A ; leased  from  to  MuruniNuceof  peryjn*]  peril,  eh* 
'ratetfjal  triiuijiiliUty  hrontb  tipnn  the  hi})  rifles  j bladt  **.$»  go<*l  reason  ’Why  he  should  not 
and  to  as  it  narurv  wore  »eekmg  to  | *rt}Vr;  . bttf  Th*  iv&rpA  (<o</k  vhi&w&l 

atone  for  be r odtfchjrsit  0/  fury.  We  saltei  too  j tiptm  the  wimrve*  h*  gt  c*j  numlier^  -mdf  v^Prdr 
the  Imrhor  un  «i  e*  o .p^odtess-  s&y*  run!  kurv*  atWhtwied^  tfeV^r^^Sn^ 

in#  and  .unr]|i|:>Wi  reaches  cf-^er,.-  • "'fSKi ' 1.^11^;::^  danger  f>V  ^«sarirtg'<fee(r  to>i  dUhi*:.' 
tr**t  bottveeo  f Ito  hefl^ty  of  | <#f  to  trto*  ^ In 

and  tho  w;B<;k  ntld  cleitnu'thvrx  on  wry  httnd  ; .Ste'  u *re  -itd  trr  c€k*iim**j  ihod^iT^n' 
VM  qrtite  jover^awf  ^nhg— lfo.it  a?  m puhk^tirb  hf  u evnieu  ur  the  «f  tfro  crhjioo  in 

pincid  mon)5n^  rWlcg.  utn>r>  Walfe-d  .n  similar  f^fon.  the  .bhckv  upon 

fiahl  The  bhtite  rs&eprti  to  Whvo’f  had  tot  IhidV  mkinti  and  ^urdeiur  fo 

tone  of  the  k-maiit*J  verts' were  hurled  high  • the  sronn ; but.  they  dpi  io>r  ^uiVei  rhnv  • uvuw 
Upon  the  fottrt,  hry  the!V;  difcir  MrunUei}  avo^-o  ro  cloud,  thor.  hbi>^%v  The  w Ut^popu— 
nmrine  Swwe  ivw  4tutky  atid  tb«f  billon  of  the  ^ ^^ni;  in  po  wood  ^ 

:■>!!■'  '.  t ttor  toast*  appmm»d  the:  tvarer,  Or  Xadef/nai^n..  Ttw.lr  frretjs .w  er’« 

ijttnerK  ».‘.k^iung  nfo^iurv  ^m:ky  K\y  .at  >vr«.  h«r?  d?.ihri*—  Uhs,  hru*:bt,  aiti‘:i<o,vd>iiird's  .tombed 
tom  i?.UcT  sh.?»uemi  if  ihw  had  gone  ibtohgh  ;v t tr to U^jfi  xvhich  prt^ 

fp^.  ot  Lepaaiu  01  Tmfitlgor,  bm?  vmt  ^Gilili^y  lu'vm'datttievlot.rt 

ship  Hy  within  a *i>^»r?-Mbrmv  »f  %>nr  anuhov-  aiv  tludr.  tonrv  nmt»*  and  e^wtia  of  nspHot, 
tlwve  hrpken  like  iwl^  and  pi-;  to  t^se^aiu^  of  ..dtseriacuaa 

tier tr^pef  woto  torteired.  Betfiile«i;her  visilfe"  with 

;rfie  «.}ij>«artfd  |0  he  f trnrk  in  wmnj  nii jj  The  dutorM  by  n v>F  )ugh 

n band  red  Wtito  toiled  at  her  jmn^Sv  hilisv  ittfiltot  nptm  it;  though 

alnjdng  to  A \Vi|ii  tlietn  comid«rahl^  w les^  ton  aright  have.  be4f»- 

Jt  vi^s  to  ftototoai  . «hey  b}^toLd>vk*tl/  .-BialcoQi^sM^rad  ;>ti did  rt?o6 

b^hto  iti&  ut U$\  | hut  fc>  toy  y «rv  :a$  und  anni ini^Vnd  tiit  iigh^r  d^tnitre  adjuncts 

Jtnd  to  nftho  Mvltfy  uft«rm>tin,  of  boildto*'  hunt  the  >m\m  attnwotum  watf  ha 
to Jlitototy' ^fto to^nod^avnicflf  mc»t  oidoj«a^d.  v&  ntpon  cttDtvon 

r*f.  Vfttm'  aiid  -ttf  ^uilrftont  to  to  dead  of  a tbai  ji  batten*  tof  g.nn»  hod  k*sm  blown  from  the 
hundred  bads,  the  dmytn tad  ha*l  t-wa#  wtfmiwrw  hf  th«  hwiy  bm  my  ufomw<\ iim  did 
/roui  far:  from  K;ihau  ami  Arctic  oc?xn*i  ^rsohiU'eturtUirgatiuosneut.  Tikt* 
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the  story  of  the  hurricane  off  Madagascar,  which 
blew  the  color  out  of  the  admiral's  wig,  I set  it 
down  as  the  fable  of  some  excitable  and  im- 
aginative marine,  for  which  a sober  traveler 
ought  not  to  make  himself  responsible.  The 
actual  achievements  of  the  wind  were  sufficient- 
ly marvelous.  Villas  upon  the  adjacent  hill- 
dopes  were  lifted  from  their  foundations  and 
dashed  into  splinters.  Even  so  solid  a fabric 
as  the  light-house  was  overthrown.  The  roof 
of  the  barracks  inhabited  by  the  Danish  garri- 
son was  sent  sailing  through  the  air  like  a kite. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  hurricane  a deep 
darkness  overspread  the  island  and  the  harbor 
— a shadow  as  black  and  baleful  as  that  which 
Teiled  the  burial  of  Pompeii.  The  awful  clamor 
of  the  wind  blent  in  desolate  concord  with  the 
crash  of  riven  timbers,  the  cries  of  sailors, 
and  the  wail  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Although  the  suddenness  of  the  catas- 
trophe, the  unparalleled  violence  of  the  tempest, 
and  the  darkness  were  calculated  to  bewilder 
and  baffle  the  most  experienced  sailors,  there 
was  one,  the  captain  of  a Spanish  man-of-war, 
who  exhibited  a courage  and  presence  of  mind 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Castilian  chivalry. 
He  cut  his  masts  away  at  the  outset,  and  under 
full  steam  traversed  the  harbor  during  the  thick 
of  the  storm,  affording  such  assistance  to  other 
craft  as  was  possible.  As  a providential  re- 
ward of  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  his  own 
ship  escaped  w ith  little  injury. 

We  w ere  to  have  taken  on  coals  at  Charlotte 
Amalie;  but  it  was  not  possible.  To  have 
asked  for  food  or  fuel  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  like  soliciting  the  loan  of  sev- 
en-and-sixpence  from  the  chief  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  To  the  disgust  of  our  Chief  Engineer, 
who  stood  at  the  companion-ladder  smoking  a 
pipe  as  long  as  that  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
we  were  forced  to  leave  without  any  addition 
of  fuel.  This  circumstance  resulted  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  passengers,  for  the  ship  made 
for  Martinique,  instead  of  sailing  directly  for 
Para,  according  to  her  custom.  We  got  no 
coal,  and  the  Engineer  again  clouded  the  sun 
with  vengeful  whiffs  from  his  meerschaum ; but 
we  saw  the  Island  and  Port  of  Prance — the 
hill-sides  embroidered  with  palm  and  orange 
trees,  and  the  house  in  which  Josephine  was 
born. 

The  loveliness  of  the  island  surpasses  ex- 
pression, and  the  graceful  traditions  associated 
with  it  lend  to  it  an  added  charm  and  enchant- 
ment. One  would  go  far  to  see  the  gardens 
and  groves  amidst  which  had  been  passed  the 
infancy  and  the  girlhood  of  one  who  so  co- 
piously embellished  the  annals  of  glory  and  un- 
happiness. She  who  became  Empress,  and 
whose  name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  that 
of  the  most  famous  of  mankind,  played  about 
these  hill-sides  when  she  was  a child,  just  as  some 
light-footed  creole  maiden  may  be  playing  at 
this  moment,  and  quite  as  unmindful  of  the 
high  destinies  which  awaited  her.  The  Sieur 
Tascher  de  laPagene  would  hardly  have  repined 


so  bitterly  at  the  unfortunate  sex  of  his  first- 
born if  he  could  have  foreboded  her  future.  He 
would  have  seen  her  first  a young,  unhappy,  and 
calumniated  wife;  then  a prisoner  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Revolution ; then  free  again,  but 
penniless,  and  sometimes  in  want  of  bread; 
then,  with  the  recovery  of  part  of  her  fortune, 
the  brightest  star  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
nascent  Republic;  then  the  wife  of  a slender 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  with  wondrons  gray 
eyes,  and  a sword  at  his  girdle  whereof  the  world 
heard  somewhat  anou ; then  the  anointed  and 
the  crowned,  a Pope  standing  by  and  all  man- 
kind looking  on  and  wondering;  then — But 
no  matter.  The  picture  is  surrounded  with 
sufficient  blazonry  now',  although  the  good  Sieur 
Pagerie  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  could 
not  forebode  it. 

That  story  of  the  weird  unearthly  old  negress 
and  her  prophecies,  to  which  the  biographers  of 
Josephine  generally  give  credence,  hath  a basis 
of  probability.  Indeed,  I have  somewhere  read 
that  the  Empress  told  it  herself  to  her  maids 
of  honor  in  the  castle  of  Navarre,  so  that  it  is 
rescued  from  the  visionary  domain  of  fable, 
and  takes  its  place  among  the  verities  of  his- 
tory. Let  us  not  doubt  that  the  bones  of  that 
sable  pythoness  moulder  somewhere  hereabout ; 
perhaps  they  have  crumbled  and  mingled  with 
the  soil,  become  a part  of  palm  and  ilex,  and 
still  unfold  in  the  humbler  sort  of  prophecy 
which  declares  that  the  bud  shall  be  a flower 
and  the  flower  turn  to  fruit.  Who  knows? 
Assuredly  the  rhapsody  of  this  aged  sibyl  was 
remembered  and  treasured  by  Josephine,  anil 
was  her  stay  through  all  extremes  of  vicissi- 
tude and  peril.  While  the  tumbrils  were  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  Viscountess  de  Beauharnais 
might  be  summoned  at  any  moment,  she  told 
her  fellow  - captive,  the  Duchess  d’Aiguillon, 
that  she  was  secure  in  a charmed  life,  and  that 
she  should  live  to  be  Queen  of  France.  Let 
history  do  appropriate  homage  to  this  merito- 
rious colored  person,  and  record  its  lament  that 
she  is  doomed  to  wander  through  its  pages  for- 
ever without  the  decoration  of  a name. 

This  Caribbean  islet  endowed  France  with  an- 
other young  woman  whose  name,  in  her  day,  rang 
up  and  down  all  avenues  of  celebrity,  and  is  not 
yet  forgotten.  She  too  was  the  wife  of  a king, 
though  the  nuptials  were  left-handed  and  under 
the  rose  ; and  her  soft,  bejcw'eled,  creole  hands 
shaped  for  many  a year  the  destinies  of  France. 
One  Fran^oise  d’Anbignd,  afterward  Madame 
Scarron,  known  to  history  and  scandalous  biog- 
raphy as  Madame  de  Maintenon.  No  one 
points  out  to  us  the  house  in  which  she  was 
born.  Two  hundred  years  have  gone  since  that 
most  notable  of  improper  females  came  into  the 
world,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  hurricane 
and  dry-rot  had  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  the 
habitation  wherein  she  first  saw  the  light. 
D’Aubignd,  the  father,  was  a wanderer,  a stormy 
petrel  of  a man,  who  found  little  rest  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot;  perhaps  when  his  daughter 
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iG  blfKi  !nm  he  had  wily*  '.VhpSu'i-  Warnin'  foSted  in  ihctfnvtw  litis  fcfcwv 

plaoe-~An  inn,  or  th*  fttemlljr  ^belter *4  « uran-  ; &ft  Thai t infam&  bf  *W-ndc  hedfc#*  Ur 

IgBfe'vmf.- . "Hti&htiit  ftiQ  Utrk  maiden  ibncTO,  j tiiir*.  that  ought  derk  her  ahouldrv*  with 
weajdmred  rrMal  ac'ifufonti!  a«<i  pcriK  dtid  |*m5-  igem>Wrt‘h'  & king*  ransom,  tunl  build  *he 
pored  in  a $imril  and  wkV.  A venom terracr*  and  rrumphint  the  fcnws  cd  Siark. 

Wu*  >^»e(if  brt  her  one  day.  ami  i derot'wl  mm*?  ■ FJa«Mftog  permns  addict**!  to  rtwr?  have  e?»ro- 
sa^ecl  her  tp  Frnn^AtisY hhuiryby  drp^nif  tHe  ' pin wl  that  {his  famotw  creole  art**  France,  drat 
poison  fr.rihi  fcfe  w«>nttd  tvfiij  her  lip$*  W%i  and  tart,  mure  tfttm  erne  thmvKpd  jmlUotfjh  of 
ku<?wsh«tthtt*  rerpem  Imd  itfrJiur  it)  yonder . franes—io  rhorf^ar  days  of  fetntfw  and  despair 
.jivnpto  fhm the  idilsdOjpfj  o^lookiftg  tfe^/ quite  a large  *nm»  The  Ifrnd  of  Ui*.  weft-law 
tjov?n^  Tradition  nugh*  to  point  mu.  the  *pot ;. k>ve«l  \Mm  had  Ikticcati**  u*  thank  Matt4nic]ive 
of  tlds  perilous  jmi6aUwntait;.  B/itif.  d\w:*  mit$  for  *&ar  eTahwipcnt.  - 

OQf  dr^i  k tell  from  w-hat  inlet  or  I Martinique  svu«  otmsired  by  dt&ifr^pRM,  and 

Imran  *rr  • hoy  Jhw  f^ihful  df.*gAthe  .summer- calm  which  dw^t,  ovoa  ter  facial.*. 

oat*  \)ar  ^re^\h6t.ji^fWo^iU^  an ckscn«d«*>,  ; fa)  hillsides,  chuthvtl  -with,  Joitih  tmd  orange  prae*, 
lx  iv as  pvm&rtitt&j t ha  ijcrcftbrnt^  j and  upon  rhe  “smoorit  which  evivjixmtd 

W*  tin:  place  % matter  of  {onjwjtnas.  j Iter,  jjcctfmd  m if  it  texep  kvo?  broken  hy  atfric 

ifm?  ftrifovr*  the.  fair  little  m olden  in  her  1 ntete  ttiwtttofc  I)>  aspect  ws  tfiarnf  the  kind 

withufibe  l6ta*~«*terv; 
hftriwm^  •«n4-n.k/ori.tmN>fc  mtwr gte.|  «&«n  ['. 

tiutv*  4it**wfrd*  paralytic  ^dSam^qr  f«*t  tiu~j  * • w 

hr*  >#rm Hrhfdr,  Wk*»  her  ttrwlfe*4  Jar  | R wa*  BpJg  vtonti^n  tkot  the  ri^ed  morittetA 

ny^n  tbo '•/  ofhjmc* 6^'^  #K**$*- 
^ine  m pleiity,  and  fueiety  mid :’inooti;;  opon  the  shore,  ami  lurtinml  rii^ir 

people , When  ike  fttiNl  ■append  ^ if**?  l#xy  *fchotne  of  ron.ingwf  dwt^tjon-  Who  viMcdd 
d^yring-rnpms  of  iScamm  he{y  toilet  We^  nfy  ‘ rrifttn^Jy  kn^r  Kuch  hle^erf  They  are 

poor  and  ^camy,  and  the  teh^ailo»  vjlhdi  vUk  aft  earthly  of  that  ^nr«di?e  forvbieb  ae 

rrcmnd  $ihw«&  the  hdliic»25d%  hejt^eleil,  nnd . pray  * and  one  .Would  like  to  >dnde  benfiittti  Ifer 
^m^cHi  damcs  wMyJs  r.rowded  the  lite  perfntned  gnM<  fhmefr.  I qnitevenvy  th*5  fr#b- 

Wit  as  Jtmrkal  as  that,  which  a pretty  yottpg:  omen  in  tfetftr  little  boms  wfiatn  we  «ee  ^imiTiR' 
dmty-maid  in  l>ro^  hirtie  arrd  tiose  ncuVid  ex- , in  ^th  ih^ir  fraight  of  tish  ns  wr.  -4^m  anay  Vv 
<Tte  in  th^,  ^alocps  of  Hks  -M'Flim^ey  nfr  j fha  ipuihfmrd  v they  ^ pjnrgtfd  *?\tU  3finnilnto.t 
d^tne  Tovijdmt'.  Hui  bar  win  and  te/fty  atoned  and  ttrnoga*  f»myvert  fm^iinnHi  vviih  ^ieyn?si 
!bf  the  ^raininess  of  hnr  loilid,*  nor  was,  it  long  • haanty  ntixjl  cferniil  ^uravnar, 

to  revise  ihe  btkr  npori  land  -m^  of  S%bt  and  % 

.pn^'fpi^-  0f  muoh  Tihernlity'  and  tiiter  • fi©W  Wfltpi 

Aias!  the  htM  part  of; her  hisiory  h that  0 her : d)/je  n^  hearfilji  Oj-  if  ^artkhpie 

y«a^«  6K  ohsnmtjr»  '1'ha  spleen-  vr*#'  * ; i *v‘  - ,'?  . . -'  )fl 

dors  of  pftmcntiomthk  women  do  not  lend  a|;  , Tne  ca»iw  of  the  Unuiliart  ond,  ATnemHn 
^inkstmio  ^ht  to  hi  Mary.  Ail  Franca  bent  j vleanum  otsnally  % .n.  At 
the  knee  tjti$  woinau— ptxmd  Mommoren-  | Windward  ^Tnutor?ab 

• rdkt  and  hnn^hty  iy«  Holians  aru!  hkh-^rcstnd  | lk»unnint»  6it-  Lucin.  B^ihathK^l  oud  wfifttf  'ii  ■ 
;i>'A5gniTfetni. . Her ytiiifc^ui  coveted  by  prince^  ^tnatkr  tslat^tjvith  di^ef?hy  nja»ft  t|ih 

nmi  her  frown  ahlfited'  tho.njamiw  of  iittke^  #ho  j thOp.  8<m  aki  ore  Hittiotmiy  ^ltn 


ntni  her  frown  ahtifed  fhcinflmiw  of  dukes  #ho  ] thdp.  8<m  ,are  MrttfcocrOly'fmlm 

th^ir  fwni  Jk*  knighu  of  Clovis  and  ; and  tranquil,  and  the  jnarney  if  like  a aoiti'ittir 
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yachting  expedition.  It  i$  enlivened  by  the  oc- 
casional excitement  of  dolphin-catching ; when 
one  is  struck  all  hands  rush  aft  to  hear  a hand 
ftt  hauling  him  in.  Our  course  deviated  some- 
what from  the  usual  one,  so  that  we  were  de- 
prived of  the  view  of  some  of  the  islands.  Bar- 
bados uprose  against  our  horizon,  its  hills 
crowned  with  innumerable  wind-mill*,  and  its 
harbor  thronged  with  masts.  Thereafter  we 
ww  no  land  till  we  reached  the  delta  of  the 
Amazon,  and  entered  the  mighty  river  on  dur 
way  to  Parti.  We  first  encountered  the  flood 
of  thin  stupendous  stream  some  hundreds  of 


igitizelty  (jQ  gl^ 


miles  from  shore — a yellow  belt  of  immense 
breadth  dear  tug  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Pair  a is  the  principal  city  of  the  Amazon,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Quito,  the  only  consider- 
able town  in  the  world  upon  the  equatorial  line. 
I was  prepared  for  a degree  of  heat  *3nly  less 
than  that  held  up  by  the  Old  Testament  as  an 
encouragement  to  sinners.  But  daily  rains  and 
unresting  airs  from  forest  and  wean  so  far  miti- 
gate the  temperature  that  it  is  not  excessively 
oppressive.  Seen  from  the  water,  the  town 
wears  quite  a stately  aspect.  It  has  a cathe- 
dral with  high  bell  towers,  numerous  churches, 
and  range*  of  wharves  and  warehouses  of  a 
solid,  respectable  look.  The  custom-house, 
situate  upon  the  wharf,  was  formerly  a Jesuit 
church,  and  its  ecclesiastical  aspect  is  not  di- 
minished by  its  secular  employment.  To  be  at 
all  in  keeping,  the  manifests,  bills  of  lading, 
and  clearances  therefrom  ought  to  he  written 
in  monk's  Latin,  and  interspersed  with  scraps 
from  the  breviary.  Some  of  the  customs  offi- 
cers who  visited  ns  spoke  English  fluently,  and, 
when  asked,  “took  something"  without  hesita- 
tion. This  facility  appears  to  be  acquired  with 
the  language.  Foreign  students  at  Gottingen 
and  Heidelberg  have  a proverb  that  voo  can 
not  learn  German  without  drinking  a tun  of 
beer,  ami  it  is  perhaps  equally  true  that  you 
can  only  wade  to  mastery  of  Gallic  speech 
through  rivers  of  Beaune  and  Haul  Barque. 
Our  own  minions  of  the  revenue  might  learn 
lessons  of  civility  from  the  swarthy  and  court- 
eous servants  of  Jus  Imperial  Majesty  Don* 
Pedro  II.  They  are  politeness  itself.  They 
facilitate  our  efforts  to  get  ashore,  and  impart 
to  uh  with  ceremonious  civility  such  informa- 
tion as  wo  desire. 

A grand  J'esta  was  in  progress  on  the  day  of 
our  arrival.  These  feasts  ure  numerous  in 
Brazil,  and  the  saints  in  whose  honor  they  are 
nominally  held  ought  to  be  gratified  by  the  zeal 
and  vigor  with  which  their  festivals  are  cele- 
brated, They  extend  over  days  and  even 
weeks.  They  are  occasions  of  mirth  rather 
than  of  penance  or  worship,  and  cakes  and 
dainties  bold  their  own  with  fasting  ami  prayer. 
The  church  fronted  a wide  square,  and  at  night 
was  brilliantly  lighted  with  rows  of  lamps  which 
girdled  its  broad  fumades  like  rosaries.  Upon 
the  front  hieing  the  square  they  were  disposed 
in  wary  lines,  giving  the  porch  the  air  of  being 
j festooned  with  strings  of  jewels.  Tho  devotees 
! were  mostly  women.  They  were  of  all  color*, 
i and  apparently  of  all  conditions  in  life,  but  the 
love  of  finery,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tropical  races,  was  evinced  in  the  attire  of  the 
humblest  as  in  that  of  the  wealthiest.  Some 
of  the  Paranese  wore  gorgeous  dresses  and  cost- 
ly lace  and  jewels  of  price,  but  these  ambitious 
adornments  scarcely  outshone  the  riotous  ban- 
dana s and  blazing  scarfs  and  cheap  and  tawdry 
jewelry  wherewith  the  darker  and  less  opulent 
worshipers  invested  themselves.  There  was  a 
choir  of  hoy  voices,  among  them  one  clear  and 
high,  which  would  have  been  heard  in  the  cho- 
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ruses  of  La  Scala  with  applause,  or  in  the 
chants  of  St.  Peter’s  with  approbation.  I won- 
dered which  of  the  white-robed  young  chorist- 
ers possessed  this  marvelous  organ,  and  thought 
that  if  his  tones  could  reach  across  the  waters 
to  the  Conservatoire,  or  Gve’s,  or  the  Italian 
academies,  emissaries  thence  would  be  sent  to 
him  with  tempting  gifts. 

The  men  appear  to  devolve  their  devotional 
duties  upon  the  women,  and  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  out-of-door  ceremonials,  which 
are  not  quite  so  pious,  and  perhaps  more  amus- 
ing. The  gambling  shops  were  full,  and  the 
drinking  shops  appeared  to  do  a lively  business 
in  the  way  of  caxache  and  schnapps.  Every 
body  seemed  to  be  losing  money  with  much 
ease  and  celerity.  The  instruments  of  gaming 
are  the  roulette-wheel,  the  mont^-table,  and  one 
or  two  other  abstruse  appliances,  the  exact  op- 
eration of  which  I did  not  ascertain.  The  hells 
were  small,  badly  lighted  places,  and  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  sinister  art  were  rather  dirty  and 
exceedingly  vulpine  and  vulturous  of  aspect. 
Money  gained  of  them  would,  I should  imag- 
ine, have  a strange  odor.  However,  the  cash 
generally  went  in  the  other  direction. 

Indeed,  the  celerity  with  which  a series  of 
milie  reis,  deposited  upon  the  table  by  one  of 
my  companions,  were  gobbled  up  by  the  person 
of  guile  who  stood  behind  the  table  reminded 
me  of  the  valorous  experiment  of  the  Califor- 
nian fresh  from  the  mines  upon  the  hand-organ 
of  a wandering  Savoyard.  He  mistook  the  in- 
strument for  a utensil  of  chance,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  crank  for  a “ little  game”  of  some 
sort.  So  he  gravely  laid  a doable-eagle  upon 
the  box,  which  instantly  disappeared,  and  was 
followed  by  another  and  another,  and  yet  sevr 
eral  more ; whereafter  the  miner  went  his  ways 
blaspheming,  and  avowing  his  unalterable  con- 
viction that  it  was  not  a “square  game.” 

I do  not  know  what  geometrical  appellation 
would  befit  the  games  in  which  the  Paranese 
engage  with  so  much  eagerness,  bnt  their  be- 
longings and  environments  w'ere  rather  squalid 
and  uninviting.  I found  more  amusement  in 
observing  the  purchasers  of  trinkets  and  nick- 
nacks,  who  made  the  booths  and  bazars  vocal 
with  their  chaffering  and  chattering.  All  sorts 
of  little  articles  are  displayed  for  sale  during 
the  season  of  the  festa ; but  at  its  conclusion 
the  shops  are  shut,  and  the  shop-keepers  return 
to  their  establishments  in  the  busier  quarters  of 
the  town. 

A rather  brisk  trade  appeared  to  be  done  in 
the  merchandise  of  superstition.  Rosaries  and 
crucifixes,  said  to  have  been  blessed  with  un- 
usual solemnity  and  dipped  in  the  holiest  of 
holy- water,  were  in  much  demand.  Charms 
against  the  evil-eye  and  other  visionary  perils 
sold  very  briskly,  and  the  transfer  of  dumps 
and  patacas  was  accompanied  with  a good 
deal  of  colloquy.  Most  of  the  wares  displayed 
were  of  holiday  sort,  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see 
exposed  at  fairs ; and  I was  informed  that  the 
lower  classes  and  negroes  enacted  prodigious 


exploits  of  economy — not  to  speak  of  larceny — 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  order  that  they 
I might  be  provided  with  means  of  carousal  and 
extravagance  during  the  period  of  the  festa.  It 
was  the  harvest  of  mountebanks,  mendicants, 
and  minstrels.  Religion,  melody,  and  rum 
opened  all  hearts ; and  the  black  magicians, 
who  stood  on  their  heads  and  balanced  each 
other  on  their  noses,  and  threw  up  balls  and 
egregiously  failed  to  catch  them,  and  performed 
other  rather  clumsy  exploits  in  the  lamp-lit  pa- 
vilion, the  singers  w'ho  sung  in  the  moonlight 
to  the  strumming  of  an  unquiet  mandolin,  and 
the  beggar  with  browrn  extended  palm,  went  not 
empty  away. 

The  Paranese  derive  their  origin  from  an  odd 
assemblage  of  races.  The  aboriginal  and  negro 
elements  appear  to  predominate,  though  their 
traits  arc  intermingled  with  those  of  Lusitania 
and  Catalonia,  and  in  a lesser  degree  with  those 
of  every  people  under  heaven.  The  native 
Amazonian  Indians  have  adopted  urban  habits, 
and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  restraints  and 
industries  of  civilized  life.  They  are  shop- 
keepers and  artisans,  w'atcr-carriers,  porters, 
gamesters,  loafers,  and  what  not.  Not  a few 
retain  the  primitive  Indian  aspect.  They  have 
the  long,  straight,  coarse  hair  and  the  expression 
of  mingled  cunning,  fear,  and  ferocity  which 
distinguish  their  brethren  of  the  woods.  One 
involuntarily  feels  for  his  scalp  while  buying 
little  articles  of  these  harmless  descendants  of 
the  warlike  Purupurus  and  Tupinamhas,  and 
almost  expects  his  bargaining  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  war-crv  and  the  whiz  of  arrows.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  mixed  with  other 
races.  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  have  contributed 
kinks  to  the  straightness  of  the  Amazonian  hair, 
impressed  additional  flatness  upon  noses  too  flat 
already,  and  elongated  heels  which  needed  no 
such  supererogatory  extenuation.  Portugal  has 
aided  in  this  transformation.  So  that  the  re- 
sult is  something  compounded  of  the  negro,  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  brave. 

They  are  quite  ingenious  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture.  They  make  hats  out  of  the 
fibres  of  the  palm,  pipes  from  the  red  clay  of 
the  river,  stems  from  long  hollow  reeds,  which 
they  paint  and  decorate  with  gilding  after  a 
rude  but  highly  ornamental  fashion.  I was  in- 
terested in  examining  some  specimens  of  their 
more  ambitious  artistic  efforts.  The  vehicle  of 
these  attempts  wras  “ guarana,”  a dark,  resinous 
gum,  which  exudes  from  a tree,  and  is  said  to 
be  a medicine  as  potent  as  quinine,  though  I 
believe  it  always  kills,  while  quinine  sometimes 
cures.  They  fashion  this  gum  into  various 
forms — snakes,  lizards,  birds,  ant-eaters,  monk- 
eys,  jugs,  cups,  pitchers;  and  the  more  aspiring 
and  ambitious  adventure  upon  the  imitation  t>f 
the  human  figure.  The  results  ore  more  like, 
the  clumsy  and  hideous  idols  of  India  and  Egypt 
than  like  the  sculptures  of  Canova  or  Angelo ; 
but  their  arms  and  legs  are  very  distinct,  and 
there  is  no  mistaking  their  heads ; and  though 
they  are  a little  uncertain  as  to  toes  and  noses, 
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the  incursion*  of  the  savages,  Ami  they  are  in 
many  cahcs  yet  retained  from  habit. 

I noticed  several  well-built  and  spacious  res- 
idence* which  were  that  surrounded.  The 
stakes  were  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
placed  close  together,  forming  an  impartible 
barricade.  Some  of  the  residence*  of  the 
wealthier  Paraneae  are  spacious  and  elegant., 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  in  which  flowers 
of  every  tropic  variety  bloomed  in  a profusion 
unknown  in  our  soberer  climes.  A*  they  have 
no  climatic  rigors  to  combat  save  those  of  rain 
and  heat,  their  habitations  are  derived  with 
sole  reference  to  protecting  them  from  the  sun 
and  the  rain.  At  night,  when  the  houses  are 
thrown  open,  they  have  the  look  of  pavilions. 
You  may,  perhaps  see  the  memln>rs  of  the 
family  reclining  m chairs  or  hammocks.  Ktnok- 
ing,  drinking  lemonade  or  coffee,  and  it  h like- 
ly that  von  may  hear  the  civilized  click  of  dm 
billiard  balls  or  the  rippling  music  of  the  piano, 
I took  a long  drive  through  the  town  Of  night  in 
company  with  an  American  gentleman  resident 
there,  and  owing  to  the  extra-mural  and  unre- 
served usages  of  the  towT>,  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  making  Asroodean  obscrvntHms, 
Nobody  in  Para  seems  to  think  of  drawing  a 
curtain  or  veiling  the  strictly  personal  concerns 
of  life  from  the  contemplation  of  the  public.  I 
saw’  a good  many  toilets  making  and  unmaking, 
in  ev  ery*  possible  singe  of  progress  and  demoli- 
tion. Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  would  have 
been  quite  in  his  element  here.  Tradition 
affirms  that  his  curiosity  cost  him  an  eye ; if 


their  import  is  discernible  without  verbal  or 
written  elucidation.  Formerly  they  made  va- 
rious articles  of  India  vubber,  but  now  the  gum 
is  sold  in  its  crude  state  to  the  merchants,  and 
undergoes  more  enlightened  processes  of  fabri- 
cation. The  most  graceful  and  attractive  pro- 
ducts of  their  untutored  art  are,  however,  the 
feather  dresses  and  decorations  which  constitute 
the  royal  robes  of  the  cluefs.  These  sometimes 
find  their  war  to  the  market  as  curiosities. 
They  are  woven  of  the  feathers  of  the  scarlet 
ibi%  i ho  parrot,  the  macaw,  nod  other  birds  of 
radiant  plumage,  and  they  outshine  tbe  raiment 
of  Solomon.  A kind  of  rude  heraldry  h some- 
times exjrressed  in  their  designs  and  figures, 
and  the  achievement*  of  the  warriors  whatn 
they  are  to  adorn  are  rather  obscurely  hinted 
at. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  is  quaint.  Bizarre 
glimpse*  of  ornate  Moorish  architecture,  em- 
blazoned with  bright  colors,  alternate  with  the 
gray  and  venerable  gloom  of  structures  which 
are  coeval  with  the  earliest  Jesuit  occupancy 
of  the  town.  The  cathedra!  and  some  of  the 
churches  are  ancient,  while  their  environing 
structure*  are  of  recent  origin,  and  display  the 
glowing  colons  and  intricate  aral»esqoe  devices 
in  which  the  southern  races  appear  to  delight. 
Mingled  with  these  are  habitations  of  extreme 
squalor,  and  not  un frequently  the  genuine  Fard 
hut,  w ith  its  long,  sloping  roof  of  (hatch,  and  its 
surrounding  of  high  wooden  palisades,  asserts 
its  claim  to  attention  and  admiration.  Of  old 
tbe*c  palisades  constituted  a defense  against 
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similar  penalty  tfm»  *•  a tided  ef  the  Piijrauc^i 
for  tbd  amftnjj^tion  b?  teh  nmk  G^xlivo,  ^ 
Wgtofrf  nm-d  uji/Ki  oy**  limn  Argos,  I *aw  a* 
mr  old  woman  with  foriy  gray  hdiyci&d  only 
fan  nifchb-fcown*  knoehuu  hv.uw  a cr^ciiCfx. 
In  the  nfc&t  house  a eoiorv/l  family  appeared  to 
fce  pasting  •<K>roe:  li^rie  dftro&fic . 4iuptttet  .ami 
the  aif  with  flying  wboh  Three 

/ejdifee'e/dn^eti  :i>y •M:Ai*eely  mt^re  Attiml 
than  Aswdyouieno  when 

V4  Htr  dear  ) imbs  totte*£ 

JUT  Up*  that  Jmsc.^tnar  ,aatl  \WfeA  U^uiif 

soifu!  or  I'Crilib^  wjtMu  a •Iawtp4.it-  i?hi&nber, 
w bate  there  Were  birds*  4ml  monkey  and  Mil-, 
hour**  liniUbm  gauzy  tnpesfiy,  hmT  tnaU  wf  Uvc*^ 
*r4^ktn^  as  imconsci^  nf  6t p&fy:wtSMi  u&  $w- 
44imah  may  ha* * been  »d  Ota  anpriertly  and 
;7iu^n^ni^l  eoment)dariou  r»f.'ili&  eiders  J&? 
did  sJii*  casual  display  of  thfrbttrWn  ami  uti^ 
adorned  graces  <if  the  l^rAmno  'Oympl^  iwpicv* 
ou.e  being  syrifctfrfjy  tgifc  r*f  phuf?  #r  Irafifrtp^ r. 
Tfc&y  were  naked  atid  uituhhamcd,  like  Eve  in 
fhfe:  hi  jp^:  the  I’ort^t  xitaiUcms  Who 

diiate/ed  uja>ft  the  bhach  ami  ‘ faufced  with 
wo.mUr  upon  the  wVtte-wmgod  galleys  of  C-o- 
fumbus,  Wpdb  ito  hnight*  in  -rideing  mail,  Ui* 


Xivhl^iL  TbfcV  till  the  mr  with  ijglu  nnd 

lustre.  I Mm  nm  m (mg-person,  an*}  know 
litUfc  -of  the  labyrinth*  ^vttUunology.  Per* 
Imps  cfcitt#  btoad  <fiug»vl  ^liem  creattues — 
some,  ojT  them  jntc&te  Afttfrt  or  liUrumariwe 
with  hrowobh  - |>ar|4«  border,  tome  spotted 

yiib  tbb&e  ujion  the  feath- 

er? of  the  jrcaouek*  stf/ii*  **f  |«nl*  gold  ^ freshed 
with  violo?’ — mflj  be  rurietteii  fami’Jior  c«  coi- 
lector**,  hut  to  wie  ther  wen?  a*  new  and  w**fi- 
droan  a«  if  they-  laid  just  How  « out  of  the  gokt- 
on  spaces  of  heaven*  and  hud  brought  crjm.ii  their 
Velvet  wingii:gie?ims  of cefetmi  eftalgt-tiee.  The 
varietie#  am  numbered  W hundreiliv. 

iUfg^»  ahownd.  Koine  are  tipi t /-to 
/.lad  in  'U&uimz  snail  whu:b  gleam&ya  the  * 
like  the.  armor  Luuneelot,  %«hi3fe  mim 

{nniJest  and  $ptn« 


banner*  of  iSW? if ngot  whd  rhu  Cr<m  which 
jU^mmrer*  7?lati ted  i\\  i!>ft  *un<l,. 

Xhe  Utm  roltr  wtjrt>ri^ek  itpoa  the  wwiiv  na 
i f it  vtere  ft  into  thu  :Htr>o% 

■^'ifet^’^S'li  iliHmgti  %oWhrin  risttt* iowur^l 
the  mlerior  country.  No  farms  w fiuenda^ 
ttppenr  bey  end  the  borders  of  the  efiyv  }lxv 
yoml  tlu?  outer  wall  of  habitation  there  \*  ft 
iolid  r?»m  part  q tf  V'e^t^hni  tv  hvc  h a^sui  only  he 
*/n>er^f(  ttxti  iit  ha  nd,.  Thp  Ambkoniatt 
appear  to  iurnr^.on,  and  to  hold  ci'vili^ 

titm  it^ndy  at  bay.  The  axe  can  hardly 
5troy  ?va  fast  *jw  imtore  n»torcK,  so  rapid  and 
.piruiigaj  j*  yejgt^jJe-  ^fow'fh  is  these 
of  humbioy  and  heat.  l‘he  sungniue  Para* 
nesp  ha^  IaicI  exti  a *ire&t*  and  KjoanK 
which  ar>  not  y«t  bhill  npm,  and  the  avatui*4* 
Surround  splid  i|iwt^ttg1c6  , of  jnngie.  My 
friend  told  me*  that  ^yuaed  hud  hfeett 

made  ip- &&*r  li&&f  but  tto  while  tire  axemen 
vrirre  <*lr d»^n  tree,  «,»alhe>  and  a 
Inr^eir  grtr ^ hp  terite  :U.  This  rw  me 

improbable  piimpkin-ieed 

]|RC^TitioM^1[j-j»lantod‘hy;!in  ndi 

up  wnd  rhn^  lutn  homcv  urtaniogb  ;in* 


lahd  M the  hntUertUc^j  whereto,  under  gulden 
ralliiona  of  emtaudeted  ivingH  uobw- 
wave  iind  tiut-h  ujxm  the  sight  hut* 
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of  the  tfOa  ^/KJ.nnttor  >pecfefy  but.  &>  fat  n«  j 
i »';\n  feurv.  timv  ^eoervdly  refrain  from  j 

stHcii  i)^«r . athdtofetf 

They  oil cdi  ftite  and  *' ‘ tifepki  aosiwiy  ’ 

»tid  then  4.  mont-ey  xnt&vmmly  ;4ww|ip«*tV 
fc&iiikfwi  -ak &ap>  &xpUpl>  li^?bng  to  U}&: 
fchnfowH  *%e\  H TKpuiiJ  nor  by  ^fe  j.& 
irifef  *tuati  block  W to*  airiu*  with  ifern.  Cut 
‘jt$ugit  ami  ail  uk*  *rc  jferfeeii*  ss*fe. 


t (ifc  j'at '■  & ifkr&hiinaft  i 


wriv/trli  wfe  rfcdfed,  -fl*>  wn*  hufe-d  tVwi  [;'••  :: - 

. itt  jW&#  ft$jjk - worn  # W£*$,  ; 

biin  J#  s^ppu^  his  n*ri *b  jus*  behind  UU-] 
h*yicl.  . Tim-  softke^pii^rcsvl  (t\  Utt 

•#$*;  *$\*rbsMd  hi*  emauons 
a *cm*  of h<i'wh*  *»td  imbiinfft  wri^jte#>  ai3f^  ! 
when  retev^Ufl  roiled  himself  iijiiKi  | 

foeiSobr  am?  Jwotyeiletj  to  taka  tvi«lis^-iT  j 

like  *be  fiVt  boy-  of  Pii’k^vh.rUeJ.ii'irtt'tiiftry,  We]  ’fa-rfffilp 
Wpf^d  ft  street  vtsmlop wh<\  had  a’  barrel  iff  j 
annke:*  for  >.4l^  Whb ift  it*  rt*:po^bfe  pur-.  • 

<teex*  hrj  tippeti  tlieni  hpon  the  paveiheiit  am?  '.i 
stirrsd  th^nt  <iWm  with  Uiv ..foul.,  *?.yj|itjlfi3linc 
tk«Lr  tW  poiwa  to  .tyw'bfr**  ami 

frrformsKl]  pi. 

much  ' tetter  ?&*&«*  ifcAn  feu&k  &ntf  •£&#>  if]  ’ 

he  took  UT-' fop;.'.-  A&bgfcffce'  -i  V'V^].  ■ 

ined  to  ori-A  xk* t n<l  ^c-  loft  ihe  ?oi»tluv-  ; ':'.;-/y]':'^]  , 

r.i.tt^j-ifijg;:,<«i4''  bhtttl.Ung.  hfe.-Kitute:  hwk  miff  ‘ 


mao  * 

^•-wrre).- . ;.  . ]\'.v  \-y  s. ;’•••'.?;•  ] V -; -«‘:Vyr’ :'-v :.;* ■ ■{'--' ] ';v*:-- : ■ ' '"■•  V-.'  ■ V-  '•'  /*••  .••' 

Wlvdt  i*  Vh»  r&i&m ti of  _H<aI  p^p/5mtfcy  wh id»  which  IhWncO^rvfurd  k»e\v 


MO^KXjrH  fOR  tUJR 


I . ...  p«3*0<*  ihf 

Oiie  r«mrNt  to  ppt^hHAe'.  ^mn^;  '«tnirt^. !'  ji)t(rii&y  .;  Soyh  .an  o.?#'| • ete-:' 

which  M khmv^  peffetijy  ^1?  ttfro  vtii  m?  tyttu  itf  mcirthov  tiiihgl&l  im  Jf  V!tK  oHr  hve$ 

hfo?  fcf  (he  thrive  ^(Vear^d  \<t  p&r  tlit^n  rp- tlio  «oitr't#W 
#am -Uf(my  \rtMt»fertft0'  I h^ye  hmij^ht  m the  uonp.  Q«tv &**&$$> 

or  V^.u  ^vT/buf^t^  >^hlp  tres/niig,  v»o  « Hhti  ihe 

atjiI  h?fdy  enoueh-  h>  furhi^ti  tottli  <-ho  n--;,v.ir.c  4ur  vu<-n!  with  thc/r  ^lh.herm*:.  v^llojto?».v<i, 
of  the  Kins:  of  «Shi?m  T/m?  oil  hnwfci  , On  th^  )ortntw^h<%^:wdr4f  itt.  >*o?th«£Ki 

tikun»iihe$  to  dnHth,  atttiVjfw»-]hj[r»i?'  tdl  ^reaiticJ  kwirru,  sn.cli  m dc^Tyl  por^ 

?hettt-#|re«?  io  Mu  lit  ihMr  to  Ites  wihp'd  of  pn^umoam^  %&  Wlitidt -: ti*.^ .crt1 

\x\om  thota  fik«  th^loiivm^  StiU  I ha»7C  tfnrir  v -att^  <iii-  ’ 

urn:  euis.j  ucrtv!  the  pirtpnnvlty  to  purdu.-c^ ;iwo'-v  ? ho  nth  miC  Wtihi-  h»u  grifv«?  i>r  the  hue  ot 
uoT^r.  A no*  fat  piouh»y  :hr  ao  ttrni*uaJ]^  tfiVy  liith?  it  Wiifr  .fmjumiWe  not  u»  4^t- 

^rf^jratw.  parrot  in  vitas  «iy  5hokel8.  To  put  permhee  o wtf«e;  of  relief  whew  d\ey  were  hnal- 
itiw  ih*  f^rt^t^e]hob  it«*kgari{  phnv’^e  of'  ilve/'iy-ihTOKro 

(*ti  w*  v;  \nW  iii  feir  uvm/k^y^vV  urfd  cJeArei  fhir  itrfostniynfte'  in  pnrrot^  were  hardly  more 
Phc  P?>ni  luaTkct,  The  iriinfey  «^ciutn^«  t?h^  fortnputii.  Thf«  rn^i  imavUizcd  poimr  a 
he|Wd  firdoed^hh  wr;  timl  mon^t-ar  nhow  't^itw  lKWe  Hottijry  to  cull  a 

hidfes  wfert?  firm*  The  WftTjg&pg  ofvhe  Mithrv  hui^mccr.  Ife  ^crehtns  and  y eiJ*  j is  a indent 
jS|p  w:i>-  ne£(;ti:u>n£  with  t>o*r  6f  t hi.  pHso>;i.pdl,  koy,  ^3  inactu^ihlo  \o  kindliest  or  biandisli* 
iodiified  a ti6fUf^yrafT  4o.Liibo  : hMt  iliir  syjerit,  hint,  hitftsttiohftud  t,hiu!  feedy  him  with- 
niiirket  +>*00  r-iili  x-h  ;*rui  vv;t.H  fU*m  ?o  ilio.  daw.,-'  out  remm^e  or  mhipmictio)ii  Thuxe  h,  str^jtg 
fe  oiT  hut  brit^Vm^  '*f?£f  tfifr  v»05«f  airshfaOTi^  tut^T 

sizes*  anti  ; had  ^iihyfttio«v  his  vocal  dx?dpiis  wUl  ;be 

The  opemror,  led  ihw  UtnUeci  ir» ; a hiderms  «*e^omT  or  ^rbap^  W.tnh'hW 

trtiy*  iji«  hdi  an#  |>oAfeta  were  full  of  Eftam  ^ll^lrttr  ilnprtec:^ t fr>n*  Wo  ^nered  Wii  Hitle  ffe 
'^yC{:liAlioon4k ^ w «mali#  ietjv-  the  ^iibb  tvfni«r  siorto  whJ^U  carried  off  Mm? 
.arson key  *a  ftp;m  his  ».lif»*i.ldei^v..wvih  rtionVcv.s  ^moiu  ,{<,vtn  rhe  p«r'm>t^  likewise*  A 
b»>;  tali  ^(tftk  his  nesr'Jfe,  i&Jtftoflj  Imjr  few  w^ped^  bat  the  northern  temperature 


new  mwmis  m&Azim. 


Bnuili&n  banker.  i<  the  head,  *rv  m k'anh  and  j that  city  *t>&  Philadelphia,  und |&; source.i  *onk$ 
the  buildings  .erected  fordfeLuai  -ex-'!  take  their  rise  fhmikf  pevmd  rJie  Lafcrr  of  the 

{ind  prosperous  traffic,  They  occupy  ’ Woods  off.  the  north f mil  from  the  X’emotv.g* 
tim  iwtmt  ot'ori  old  monastery.  one  .of  the  ■ tuootitntas  irf  Sfekleo  ot»  the.  south.  It  \*ouhl 
jucfKxande^  touuA^'Rms  in  $ooih  ] plane.  the  my  Iff . OHvignbie'  • relotmarsi •'  with , the 

America*  and  their  appearance  from  the  river  greater  port  of  the  non  item  comment, 
fa  quite  .stately  htul  imposing.  The  boar*  of  the  A day  aod  u,  night  in  Third  rmxsuihdejib  It 
Cvmjpnxty  are  like  miniature  $teaTftdu|>*s  nml  are  j k not  % town  iff  which  to  lounge  #wuy  -n  fa# 
sttbl  to  be  aafcy  annpaod‘rbiw4  atid  t-pin  Portable.  j weeks  iomfrirtnV*fy.  0wq  wuriM  as  « rimvk 
r£jtey-4$geffd  il:*i  river  rjjoye  than  two  thousand  of  raking:  u cool  do.*!*  iu  the  furnace  dtstui- 
mtto*  and  bring  buck  the  produce  of  it**  ifu~  gubslied  Thy  Uu»-.  periigrinafioiis  of  ^hadraffh, 
immyumMe  wtidem^WJM  — India  rubber,  suraa^  Jtfgftlmch,  and  Ahe4ttejgiya&  uf  making  myy  con- 
|w  hmk,  ftye- woods,  mu*t  and  other  ffqtnv-  sMeruhte  sojourn  io  This  Sweltering  e.pmUwr- 
tofinl  growths  and  produci*.  Quite  a number  at  nApitffi  The  heat  k without  variation  or 
bt  timrisis nnnimlly  useeod  the  rirer^  and  th«t  a abatement*  the »howerb wtod1^ wm- 

tVw  make  their  way  across  riu>  Andes  10  the  j mincing.  about  the  middle  of-tsac’b  tiny,  fait  . ins 
1%'iik  yborc.  The  jd»irttey;-fe;'^f  'so‘ aid  non*  1 for  a-  $wr  lumrk 


r|!be  jdni;n<#4^  j tevruiuenriy  for  a.  im  lumrk.  The  rheoTiame- 

aright  fee  km  Alined  , though  it  f»  } ter  av  noon  tirid  at  midnight  mtfittitc*  ffwuiy 
4pMo  ex&tt u effect  upon  the  nr. nix  the  same  degree  of  fein|>eraim^.  Here  tore  m 

ecu  lirer.  ' ,st0 oc^k 

:JMmt  -;tiicttkAy;:ia"'ii  fjwnifer  article  of  die?  -of. the  nartbvy/sto  retiring  gales  ro*m&1ttyh-0fr 
>tfco«£  the ^ iiutn^sr  bl  ih*  UpptiT'.Amdiuxri.  f$$  $m%h  and  breaking  m terupestmmfc  riolftgraf  pt 
k'  turtle  buttfcA  *:  kind  mi  conc-ocmftrom  the  ruin.  One  day  is  as  another.  Our  *U‘mu  *.  { *•:> 
jByjy  of  ii&tffrrihi,  'which  nvn  I'miod  in  brihumse  #r-oilor|  r iiul  • oit/>e.rvn  I ions,  al/out  xht  remihti VtuuUi 
■Xtxmfots  in  the  «lpiig  the  river.  Neither  beV|idfa;Oui  of  jdaue  among  the  Ihmmese.  Any 

of  fhexr :-avtnins  pf»Onotu  a houhhr  iiow  of  tbc  obset-ration  thereon  w«>»iid  t>e  acc.roiucd  futile 
c>e^Vf4hmit\  ^b^toinhd.  and  platitudinous,  iu  asm  rich  as.  nil  thermal  ami 

0#  fi?ad,j  -toistbii-y  oaf  stwig.j  tlmi  the  eaift-  ducatic.ee/iidttians  are  }>Te-e<»tu!»Jis)ted  and  f6n>-' 
' of  thet  frquatoritil  'heat  arid  %bs  gone.  If  cue  were  tu  sny  to  nnoiher,  **It  ko 
.d.tef  toOite  H*  heput itb  and  de^md-  tine  dayyr  or  w Beastly  weatheir^'  pr  li 'I^ihkf  s 
v.v  y,  Ncverthel^M,  robust  goo^itmions  M\r-  * liule  like  ruiu,  don’t  van  think  W?"  he  would 
vhetiverl  in^tr/u^sdrc^id^eein  the  Ama^miitn  ! run  ritik  of  hetng  sex2e<l  tipou  nhd  buried  an 
regiony  without  injury,  i met- one  young  Ett*  imbetfte.  With  one  iicemd  wc  <*rt>  glad  when 
gUahmnu  who  had  seven  yeur^  jit  *xplor-  the  slfip  vdglte  artehbr  uud  itd  goii  uunumigei 
ifig  Iba  -of  the  great:  river,  and  who  our  Uejmrfcre. 

.drill  regained  the  sapgtiirie  And  hovdthy  cotrir'  tadjea^;.  iff  / 

pfexion  of  id*  iwttive  Devon itiire.  lie  h<wd  ae-  about  iifieeti  hdndmt  tuil^  and  ^cupies 
t<umulaw?d  bug^  and  birds  nnd  curiosities,  m-  m dr<\$.  Bddw  Cepft  5it.  lioque  sad  with- 
palter  uith  mnch  infonreiriou  of  geogT^pbkal  in  sight;  of  the  shore,  and  get  tiisiant  (gfiini^ev 
and  offer  sort,  and  uiw  ^0in^y.Hp*ra^ 1:of  Nntul  wxd  Fnrahyba,  with  other  i\\\yiu  of 
iti*  ;fcdventjm*riif  thme  yrild^^  dei4iiViit;  j less  mjugmloile.  Bnt  the  c.om<k  Is  geueraily 
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STREET  IS  1’RRNAMbUOO. 


times  at  night  a solitary  light  gleams  from  the 
distant  mountains.  But  the  general  outlook  is 
bleak  and  desolate.  As  we  approach  Pernam- 
buco, however,  the  change  is  magical.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a broad,  fertile  basin,  m- 
elased  by  a semicircle  of  distant  mountains, 
which  trend  from  Cape  St.  Augustine  on  the 
south  to  the  high,  wooded  promontory  of  Olioda 
upon  the  north.  The  town  itself  has  a Flem- 
ish aspect.  Count  Moritz  of  Nassau  and  his 
troopers  had  occupancy  here  once,  and  have 
left  enduring  traces  thereof.  High  houses,  like 
those  of  Nuremberg  or  Utrecht,  lift  themselves 
above  the  surrounding  structures,  and  medi- 


eval gables,  peaked  and  preposterous!,  show 
themselves  here  and  there.  A little  round 
Dutch  fort  stands  upon  the  end  of  the  reef 
which  guards  the  harbor,  and  makes  a ridicu- 
lous pretense  of  being  able  to  defend  some- 
thing. A Frisk  fire  of  Dutch  cheeses  or  Bo- 
logna-sausages would  level  it  in  half  an  hour. 
Rot  in  its  time  it  doubtless  turned  the  arrows 
of  the  Guararnpes,  and  perhaps  the  earronade 
shots  of  the  inimical  Portuguese,  and  so  served 
its  purpose.  At  present  it  is  a relic,  interest- 
ing but  futile,  like  a suit  of  chain-armor  in  an 
arsenal. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Pernambuco 
_ is  the  old  town, 

Olinda,  situated  upon 
a high  neighboring 
promontory,  and  eon- 
v nee  ted  w it  li  t he  newer 

portion  of  the  city,  or 
Recife,  by  a sand -spit 
which  runs  betweeu 
l the  ocean  and  the 

river  Biberibe.  its 
K structures  are  large 

^ y !o  v J and  stately,  and  are 

f . cm  how*?  red  in  the 

rich  foliage  of  the 
palm,  the  orange, 
tb®  mangucira,  and 
'V- ;"'v- ■ other  tropical  trees. 

" There  is  a monastery, 

convent,  several 
churches,  and  many 
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heart  leather  whips,  with  which  they  fret*n»ift 
to  rfiUgenfc’o  their  p#sk  nmtes  t>r  Tb^y 

i(avA  %o*0A  ifan  fi&lnfr  ttift  inform  tit*  sell  ihw: 
prtfdube  • aruf  tor  ih$*  pUniation^ 

They  Efrvfi  «*  of  omen 

who,  ban*  ♦ew’pr  rbin^-^mfortiiV 

ble  about  them ;.;  fm| m ifcjijtr 

one  wunld  not  wish  M be  lit  the  sitnutfoti  of 
their  jicmd wen.. : They  b&r$ -a  fierce*  peremp- 
tory look,  aijul  6i  their  llcuiig*  U 

ligttifigrini.  They  wmdd  evicft^itly  flay  a Mb- 
zuhduque  negro  wifli  ns  little  ftandrse  a*  they 
ehaMise their  pack  mules. 

Our  jjiuopsa  of  Penmirihtico  te  brief  and  o»- 
mti^faetoty.  : Time,  tkkv  am! Captain  Timtner*- . 
mail  waii  fo^  no  man ; and  long  tottffyife  wehft^ 
mix  oWrviUkms  the  gun  tfutnmons- 
HA:  oh  honnl.  A brigade  of  students  of  the  !iiw4 
setmol  rimmed  here  flcc.wnpRnv  us  *s  we  pus? 
through  the  ftQtiiofj&jomi'i*  mid  under  lire 
sterUfe  of  lofxv  aiendmn linen  on  oar  *var  to  th& 
ship.  One  of  them  intones  a stirring  eham  from 
thft  Lu**i*UL  nnd  hft  ttoniparndne  Uat tn  in  soft  -^L 
lenee*  jrmokiug  Jitile  yrllow  cignmie,  wdik^i  they 
will  thnow  m ny  presently  awl.  experience  a *ud- 


spnrioua  and  elegant  private  residences'.  Bm 
the  old  town  wear*  a mournful  as}:eot  Of  dJT-Tnt 
and  de<W.  lb  giorie*  have  hipped  and  lutro 
na*se4  over  ti>  the  hustling  and  active. Bocifc, 
*41)0  ww  frmn  Ottoda  ia  very  ext enriv©  and  r.mg- 
nlhcetit,  The  ere  ranges  over  a brood  expanse 
of  country,  >o  densely  clothed  in  foliage  that  it 
UHika  like  a forest,  although  it  }b  .thickly-  inhalt- 
iHui >ud  intewported  with  heautiSiil  villas-  and 
frafmdiwu  Even  the  fuihurbs  of  the  ?own  are 
Hi  copiously  environed  with  shade  trees  that 
the  houses  are  submerged  and  only  oceasioiial- 
iy  virihfo.  The  prorincas  of  3teniamhu«;o  and 
Abt^ona  art*  among  the  most  fertile  end  popu- 
fcuis  ru  Soruh  America ' they  have  Urn  muismil 
fcdvilttage  of  being  traversed  by  a mdroadf  to 
w>me  d’Ri«nn*  Ift  the  interior.  This  intersects 
the  Rio  da  San  . Francisco  at  AncuH*  nod  a 
second  rtn\%  cyoi&fog  the  Semt  'Clwpmfo  and 
trhversing  the  district  of  Sergijuv  tiiunea*  it 
W’liii  fifthly  . v-\-  • 

Af  wi?  pa«s  throngli  the  town  we  gat  occa- 
sional glim  pares  of  the  fazendiemv,  or  farm- 
er*, .from  the  hack  country  — bronzed. , broad - 
hntmd  men,  ttarakMg  tigurios  and  carrying 
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den  lapse  of  interest  In  the  poetry  of  CamoenH 
and  the  elocution  of  their  companion.  With  one 
accord  they  turn  a greenish  yellow  as  they  get 
on  l*oard,  and  as  the  ship  gives  way  and  steams 
southward  they  unanimously  rush  for  the  rail. 
Truly  old  Neptune  dealeth  bitterly  with  them. 
Tb  Incky  for  them  that  morals  nod  erudition 
have  tiot  an  epigastric  residence,  else  should 
they  wander  the  earth  henceforward  illiterate 
and  abased.  I have  somewhere  heard  of*  a 
naval  cadet  who,  in  one  of  these  marine  par- 
oxysms, threw  up  his  commission.  Nothing  so 
tragical  a*  thw  befell  either  of  our  sucking  chan- 
cellors, and  the  next  day  they  emerged  tranquil 
and  eupeptic,* and  with  appetites  like  bears. 

There  are  three  things  in  Bahia  which  the 
traveler  roust  in  no  case  fail  to  see — the  cathe- 
dral, the  convent  where  the  wondrous  feather 
flowers  of  Bahia  are  made,  and  the  Pa^seio 
Publico,  or  public  promenade.  There  are  hosts 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  which  invite  and 
would  recompense  attention ; for  ibis,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  the  drchiepiscopal  capital  of  South 
America,  a sort  of  transatlantic  Rome,  which  in 
spiritual  matters  dominates  the  continent  from 
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Yucatan  to  Terra  del  Foego ; and  there  are 
wondrous  suburbs,  through  the  shaded  and 
flower-starred  vistas  of  which  one  might  wan- 
der for  a month  without  exhausting  their  beau- 
ties. But  our  time  is  brief;  we  can  only  glance 
ut  the  largest  and  tawniest  lions.  *We  got  a fu- 
rious Jehu  at  the  hotel  where  we  breakfasted — a 
swarthy  charioteer  whu  would  have  carried  off 
the,  cup  at  the  Pyrrhic  races,  if  yelling  at  and 
flogging  his  coursers  could  have  compassed  tlmt 
result.  A good  deal  of  miscellaneous  language 
was  jH>ured  upon  him  before  he  acquired  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  what  we  w anted.  The  Ma- 
jor vented  a good  deal  of  what  he  called  Portu- 
guese, and  made  a series  of  incomprehensible 
gestures;  the  Professor  tried  an  experimental 
mixture  of  Larin  and  Chnldaic ; while  the  rest 
of  the  party  assailed  the  mule -com poller  in 
rather  rickety  and  uncertain  French.  This* 
combined  philological  assault  iu  column  pro- 
duced u|>on  him  no  effect  whatever  except  to 
debilitate  his  umtemanding  and  cause  him  to 
perspire;  so  we  called  iu  the  waiter  and  the 
landlord,  who  did  the  business  in  a few  gur- 
gling dissyllables.  The  bewildered  Jehu  Itt- 
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sfanfly  burst  into  paroxysms  of  intelligence  j 
nml  acquiescence,  mourned  bin  box,  grasped  j 
the  reins,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  be  off.  j 
“To  (he  Passeio  Publico. '*  lion!  Away! 
w c go  with  a rush*  the  four  mules  dashing  wild-  j 
Jy  through  the  streets,  turning  corners  at  break* 
neck  Speed  j the  huh  winding  in  the  *Sr  above 
them  like  a serpent.  Are  these  the  vehicular 
usages  of  the  sedate  and  languid  South  ? They 
are  maddening.  Not  more  furiously  drove 
Semi  rami*  her  leopard* ; not  more  impetuous- 
ly bore  Roland  his  rider  from  beleaguered  Ghent 
to  Aix,  than  our  mules,  “ pursued  by  yell  and 
blow/*  bear  us  from  the  Hotel  de  I’-Europe  to 
the  Park,  The  drivers  whom  we  meet  drive 
with  similar  impetuosity ; wherefrom  J infer 
that  headlong  speed  i*  the  rule  hereabout.  We 
rein  up  at  the  arched  gateway  of  the  gardens, 
and  enter  the  promenade  between  avenoe*  of 
vast  and  ancient  tree*,  amidst  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  which  immense  yellow  globes  of  fruit, 
of  a kind  unknown  to  ns,  are  suspended.  The 
walks  are  broad,  bordered  with  myrtle  and  mi- 
mosa, with  occasional  clusters  of  roues,  and 
they  lead  to  a semicircular  terrace  of  marble 
which  overlooks  the  lower  city  and  the  bay. 
From  its  parapet  the  hill  falls  away  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  line  of  coast  below — a cas- 
cade of  green  lit  with  flowers.  The  red  morn- 
ing light  burns  upon  the  water,  upon  the  hun- 
dred flags  of  the  shipping,  upon  distant  Mont- 
serrat and  Itaparica,  and  sleeps  in  purple  bil- 
lows in  the  folds  of  the  mountains  beyond.  It 
is  not  without  reason  that  Bahia  is  called  the 
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most  beautiful  city  in  South  America— not  ex- 
cepting enchanted  Rio  itself.  All  its  graces 
and  glories  are  revealed  in  one  view.  It  is  set 
npon  a hill,  or  upon  an  array  of  hills,  and  all  its 
proportions  disclose  themselves  in  a single  ruvj*- 
d'*rtL  Bordering  the  water's  edge  there  is  a 
narrow  belt  of  twpiekts  or  w arehouses,  some  of 
them  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  empire,  while 
the  rest  of  Hie  town  is  situated  upon  tho  sum- 
mit of  the  hills  some  hundreds  of  feet  above. 
Between  them  stretches  a broad  belt  or  ribbon 
of  green,  with  now  and  then  a house  dinging 
against,  its  slope.  This  abrupt  ascent  is  trav- 
ersed by  zigzag  causeways  too  steep  for  horses 
or  vehicles,  and  only  eligible  for  foot-j»as$engers 
and  sedans.  The  latter  are  extensively  used 
in  Brazil.  Those  employed  bv  private  families 
have  rich  silken  and  satin  hangings,  are  in 
some  coses  decorated  with  coats  of  arms,  and 
borne  by  servants  in  gorgeous  livery.  Those 
for  the  use  of  the  public  are  apt  to  be  rather 
fluffy,  and  their  splendors,  quite  dazzling  at  n 
distance,  fade  a little  on  a nearer  approach. 
Doubtless,  rs  the  aaed-op  chariots  of  dukes  and 
earl*  sometimes  degenerate  into  hackney-coach- 
es, the  sedans  of  barons  and  marquises  may  oc- 
casionally be  surrendered  over  to  oWurer  em- 
ployment; for  the  one  which  bore  me  op  the 
hill  had  a coat  of  arms  upon  its  cornice  which 
wa#  not  only  very  big  and  very  red,  but  was  of 
blood-thirsty  and  carnivoronR  import,  A lurid, 
apoplectic  dragon  w oe  in  rh£  act  of  assaulting, 
with  intent  to  consume,  three  dejected,  pale 
pink  leopards,  which  were  vainly  seeking  to  walk 
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off  the  esvutgheno  afut  take  refits  in  The  4 m-  j men  at  Milan.  Ft  wa*  the  tiny  of  J$t  &h«?js 
perjy  A trafcjmjr:*  ba*  of  u .dr^fotefteet  *4  *$*  jftiUTg*  ahaI  -the  service*  wew  moro  sJiairt  usually 
xtTAto&ug  me,tnvge*k  aitd  upon  ifc<  Vuimnit  nii>  j impres&ke.  The  avehlmhop  iittieimed*  and  the 
*d^#rv  4&ttil  and  Hambojunr,  hut  of  S aba  of  B&h'k  *yers  tto&|  ^ariumi  ly  prostrated 

xinvW-'- ■.;?»•>!*.  Tkr  iifUin  were  ibe-:«ole  reranaar  f'Uy  the  *ofo\mity  /of.  ijw?  fcerernomak  Theiv 
«if  tfs  gramlcnv;  ib?  toitJuTi^  hanging*,  ami  ; Sabbath  uspm-t,  fitoioiigi  .aiunpt  uom*,  vrw*  v*. 
tnt^itbfi^  fdekus  »?ru>ugU  in  cokrs  -were  >ezy  jriktte /amt - trcrk«o&.  The;  .-' women  wore  maty* 
attd  m tenure,  ! k«d;  sentf*,  of  lu&m.  .end  keft*  oi  priee; 

; of  Bukin  jtafre  *wig  dirk;'  bm\*k . trsny  gUdied  mb  JLuJbing  bnli- 

UMtAV.vr  celebrity,  en.i  are  sinewed  to  he  the  uml  jkarfc  glimmered  upon  necks  umj 

■my&t  iti  th*  world.  Soitio  of  the  fiiio#!  «to  ! brto^*  »*  dikky  **  CSfetijwUr^,  The  men 
msh*  of  the  rtfciveja,  -from  which  j Wure  ngimUy  swarthy,  fammn?*,  r^vrved  of 
kgeimun?  iwAbatiy  rfte  it&tittitioif  thrive*  a i:mi~  j appear,  twit},  wifi  the  ^x^iiion  of  fheif  bai% 
sidirmtde  revenue.  .Thor  are  of  isaeoneeiv^hiu  ! v.hicii  were  $.  greet  deed  mo  high,  were  ovii red 
*nd  dedfea^  ami  tick  iinil^itnk/Of  .adf-  ; rv:ry  much  as  « etnrtkr  cottgYegntfrm  ip  Stew 
nrel  growth*  i:<  mnrfclmjsjy  fuhhfwl  inul  *xaoc.  ; York  or  lVrb  might  he  in  mnUini»in<.M\ 

Observe  that  f luster  of  purple  hye#5'tttb$  f that  j By  tb*y  vomnidii  of  travelers  and  rev 

idem*  tb<?  V'lpwrk  Hill  m.  admit  rod  to  be  the 
water -Ifty,  with  ity  cmsvaJd  golden  kircsl  qi'  the  mihuri*  of  the .city.  It*  gardens 

*ia.w, u«t  and  the  soft  moonlight  *W?k  of  *t$  ohd  riliaded  «m|  are  of  surpa^ing  loveliness 
Except  in  he.Pteh4  iifsflta  Us  rc»idl*nce^  t!»«  inlhn  dty,  and  the  view 

fttH  »tin>As-i  them,  .>?*-.  ml  ilk  to  ie^  fnnn  its  >h/piR^  the  ^nd  magniS' 

the  nuns  engaged  in  thmy  C>or  vkii  cent  to  l«e  obkiinw)  *m  th«?  yivvtiifcy;.  We  >**sreikt~ 

to  tho  eometit  was  tm  a ^umlfly^  A*^  aud  the  ed  ft.  front  the  Bio  Tmnuelhpr  ttnd  <lrovt:  l«t 
^Airul  of  ^ imfm#  in^  anthem  roiled1  from  dirir  tfmvugh  Uii  winilfpg  ikm!  shaded  mud^  «ml  uot^ 
• the  rwn* .1  iwUfe^ttdkg  tka  h*&i  atxtd.  Ike  4i>euelvdfl&g 

':.|tTf  s^’ df  rn«‘tom,  aud  werl:  rowl/  ^ '*  : ;s  ' ;;  >% 

' ciiftmglu re^- ' the • day% . to -ilispkjr  •;•* : >.:. v • 'w^l^ 

y^  tk?  Ikndwprk  .nif-thc- Aft  - • •, . • 


oinr  mtdk^  j^Y«  hit)  Kmietnifig  like  Seventy  ; 
fewer*  of  different  vaneties.  Tlie  good  hu-  ! 
rat.r^d  hitt  prep<»Tevmi*  person  In  yellow  r^jp 
4nd  fiaa'ik^ett  ftmati -clothes  with  a wtei  in  !*%.[ 
iyp-tiri&  a sturie^  ^ho  took  simff  petpetualfr^f. 

thrusting  that  tli  ilk  ring  simdp  r l 
laut  upon  hh  eustmriKrs.  who  ut  brief  ami  unt- 1- 
inset  vAj*  rn^hed  wtMlr  him  the  baek*  -* 
Thkiit.  to  ; iripiak^\  and  came: 

yki  •Kk^;:  but  unstilduedt  tried  | 

k ? :-mr.  :’ft  .kqte  ..ebil^cljorr  of  stuffed  hum-  • 

of  <iU  hues  and  r/tnetifl^  bus  fnri- ! 
••k»:  T^tr^ined  fnun  ■ 

«$*  "Tifire  «t)nuuhirig  moit*  than  a iIqu-  I 
atid  the  mitn^r  won  said  to  eml»raoe . j 
nearly  all  tli«i  varieties  syf  thy  humming-  bird 
ktiowii '•  hi  ..‘Svmfh  Athorb».  Sucna  were  intense  ; 
Ike,  lapk-la^)dh  of  Uitranmfm.:  offers  nnul  1 
pandc ; uiii  ntb^  vviUi  a changing  glow  upou 
tkir  breasv*  iilv^  ffhgj; 

..rrhe  trotbediul  is  the  larger  and  ffnmecdry 
ahmical  nre^nte.  Uftoti  the  ebminenr.  mth  five 
piissible  erteeptiun  of  the  C a ml  el  ark  in  Hid*  ’ 
$wr  it  k the  ari:hii^>iKV'pa[  palAie  and  s^uii?*- 
aryi  ami  xhe  eolkge  of  rite  Js$uit>#v  \yh)tih  M; 
aow  flOrT^tAdeml  tv  Seobkt  employm^n^r  4J'he 
*mne*  <*Y  ^Gtae  of  these  struerures  wen?  hew  (y  in 
Eutvip^  find  kought  biiber.  am!  the  aft.hiu^t* 
urc  nni  t'ormlv  ey.lol>i.t.s  tnu^«  of  a master  burnt. 
High  Mkss  was  hekg  celebrated  ns  we  tnio^ed, 
unJ  one  could  not  trot  f -ni.  aiuiiky  v)»e  rolling 
fit.hhf  of  lpr%m  'tuuni'c,  Utr  eJunit  of  die  roui: 
wliieh  (hied  the  holy  abys^  of  rbc  terio^  jr| 
«mietbing  of  the?  K»lemoiiy  and  re!igi\>fi4  4 ? 
v7hich  subdue*  \h#  soul  is  the  mighty :*tpa.v#i  of  | 
St.  Peter  k of  fewde  the  sepulchre 
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ybtJs-  <if  ojir  ■eapfi-vftttul  by  Its  t£6p-  proceeding.  Ice  those  older  tliowrgh&reMbtn-i? 

ienlfcenuly,  ftslincu*  lay  ihe.  $jy^  bejofld  the  are  ab  ^devmlks*  the  mrrbge-way 
cobalt  $(&*  of  fjft  ooeiirj,  Hi  1 wwt  find  (!)  era'  with  Hie  wall*  el  1 he  houses,  *0  \ bat  pedes*  nans  ktfuc 
^ • w-..  fcf.eh’er  hand  ultej#  df  polm  refuge  ft Om  pacing  tabid**'  m aiwa  -ot  dotfrv 
■Mil  u.»w  •»V'iv  :ind  io<c  theta«dv**»  in  w»yyfc  The*  newer  streets  are  broad  &mi  >pa- 

Vli.e  tevnglcd.  bloom  afgfcttfyiis  whet*  fcdkUiire  oiocu^  and  some  of  ihe  warebo.a*«&  trWch  tfWnr 

£1  nkfed.  tb^^n^^  oy  fb£  iramdoim  or  Ihie  gdUat  them  ar*  of  imnieme?  size  .mu!  of  ycwiriy  C'mfcmi  e- 

<c*  m * t 1 is? n> . ifi iA0in k yrkh  yhefr  nttmcai  pls&b  ; ifoit  The  .Sabbath.  here  appear*  to  impose  no 
shaded  ttow  and  then  through  raatmiairnpon  wtuinerc#  or  amusctnisriu.  The 

sfee;. ami  4mp * are  open  ; the  bkcjfc  c;amni^  oiovf*  to  and 
pretty  maidens*  in  enchanting  rDorttiiig.  th>  meb  their  Joaib;;  the  fruit  vendors  tra  diti* 

ntnliued,  Wring  wHb  par- 1 tefe$  rtpon  the  j>myat  suimmnded  by  cnite% 

rvcv.  , tr  Ungnnlly  perteing  the  ceiling;  apparent- *':hu*&etd  of  fruit,  and  noiyj  purchaser^  Time 
)y  oj.mdndful  of  our.  admiring  uttmmtfu.  Wei  and  theve  an  impetuous  negriv lyxlwlamted  by 
dmwbr  the  Kogltyji  and  American  c^imett5<it?9 — eaxadie*  !*>  (Jam.  ibg  tentpeft ttious  < rigudornia  to 
*;ul  little'  «.vie  >»:»*'  tm?v!eadt planted '-yp.ivhi  dim*'  the  srm^ming  of  a tamfuuir  or  gourd  ; ♦others 
Aimiif  ami  palm-einhotv >Wd  >p?uv%  and  ®,v  lie  fprwJM  upon  Hie  pn  vemem  torarfj?ep,t>{e 
familiar  ftawijes  inscribed  npcm  the.  heax3-Uf  »Un  gin  ring  hervely  upon  thtfr  tW>o*  r ..still'  orb- 
Chie  qtniUl  wc  hove  a fairer  pliieo  in  which  to  -er*,  with  anxiou*  <tat<nteo*\  rices,  are  vhalKpftbg 
Mrrp  ibe  sle^p.  and  jrdtHAji^ntng  'trait  ami fowls.:'  Noarlr  *11 


On  onf  mum  i#  the  *fwp  wo  had  an  opj^r- 
tunity  of  ohservin^  the  hymtr  town,  ^ouie  of 
it*  itt'wat*  *rb  nnwvti,  lvndhitv#  * Modjriih  Ipuk. 
They  are  veiy  narrow,  and  av-t  v/*erhung  hy 
nnmenm?  projecting  hitleonie^  oybr  the  rails  of 
whkh  muts<  twd  gunnmt*,  tjm  Utter  In  ^omc 
east*  iiot  very  clean,  Imng,  dittioirmg  io  the 
itHknbig  ^dnd.  Some  me  more  gmciouaiy  ^n^ 
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best  ornithologists.  Their  authority,  and  our 
authority,  lies  in  distinctions  mode  by  the  grant 
Creator  of  all  things,  who  ordained  habits  and 
anatomical  differences  from  the  beginning;  who 
made  the  lion  and  the  hare  to  differ;  who  made 
the  quail  a wanderer  in  all  the  earth,  and  onr 
pretty  misnamed  bird  to  be  the  associate  of 
man. 

The  true  quail  is  the  most  restless  and  un- 
easy, 8.9  well  ae  the  smallest,  of  his  family,  being 
no  larger  than  a lark,  and  weighing  not  more 
than  three  or  four  ounces.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  it  inhabits  the  middle  and  southern 
districts  of  England  and  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe;  but  it  migrate,'*  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  to  more  southern  climes.  Their  numbers 
when  thus  moving  are  incalculable.  The  isl- 
ands and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  annually 
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THE  bird  known  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Southern  States  by  the  name  of  M Par- 
tridge,* and  in  New  York  and  most  of  the  New 
England  States  by  the  name  of 44  Quaff,”  is  one 
and  the  same  bird.  The  cause  of  this  confu- 
sion is  easily  explained.  The  settlers  in  the 
Southern  States,  especially  those  of  French  ori- 
gin, found  the  bird  most  like  the  partridge, 
which  it  really  is,  and  with  which  they  were 
familiar ; while  the  settlers  further  north  named 
it  the  quaff,  from  its  fancied  re^emblauee  to  the 
little  migratory  creature  which  annually  makes 
a temporary  sojourn  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England. 

There  is  in  North  America  no  such  bird  as 
the  quail.  This  assertion  is  maintained  by  the 
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fear.  Om  own  bird  is  stender,  graceful.  and 
— - most  jraUan?  ifi  Leunlig.  The  Erne  quail  hnv 

its  entirely  hidden  by  th*  fowfc 

p * quilh  »r  the  w ing*;  the  tail  of  mir  waive  bird 
h bMtdwmblv  ituplityerf..  nnU  by  tben*u  remem 
W|jv  :;fo  >i^a.gly  ohe-thirtl  iif  the  hinl'3  entire  length, 
pfej*.  v Onr  turd  t*  nearly  t w i e e a*  large  the  £j nn>- 
dM  prcftn  quad,  «nd  eraalhar  thmi  the  European.  par- 
raft  • 'i.rtidsfr-.  .IV'ii-'  indeed  tirti  t^nn'feniii^g^ink  be- 
jfflp  twee'n  *V  tr#  and  3$  pWtdiujr  lo  feur 

£$#  j ^onrtp^nt  | ;hni!  U wwiti&Jly  Amerccun  M* 
rfoe  wSW  turkey  anil  VtJdor  buftalq.  >0  orv£ 
S$^\|  fit*?-  wrurkod wmde  by 

nj^wtc  and-pmuM4*!  VM  \#  • •tt.afntufwt?  wnuid 
fy$.v-\ ;:^r#;.bdt  fer  Jon#  Tutwiro*  tfjipk  of  euftfug  mnr 
Vv>:;/ ;^;:Am0n^0\hW’  ft  quail  v But  a mi«i)<,*nicr 
/-  p>vTdcM»n|dv  in f rtui ueed,  and  so  long  maintiwueiL 
. ; ir  didnink  tM  correct. 

Kmo*  natpfied  tfwct  oajr  liiid  w> 

out  a {pmU/  ami  h&»  no  diWipctir^ Wiee 
|A  Vinv  bpd  of  the  partridge  faimK  to  wlifch  it 
;T..*  byjpbgji.  n proper  and  necessary  that.  UThodki 
wiif*  fltetfiy  It  has  been  appertained  tllatj  hAvVa  # To  call  tc,  a?  *\>mb  hu>e  sqg~ 
tofViy  »>*  htfmlred  thmfcdnd  hWe  beerr  kilted  j ^rmjl-p«nrtd^V  adopting  a ,cog~ 

it|  a 4&y.**Rh!to  ii/vory  itinited  space  on  j woman  not.' *mi, <vn<*  ^rnunumg  &fc 
th?  fepnM  of  ,Nav-h>  . SejII  biter  in  autumn  thor  1 error.  To  «ntf  ii  the  * American  partridge"  u 
the:  Black"  5c*t  tfl  more  armthern  eos^t^r  i im posable 4 .fcor-  #; ■; 

surd  in  time  then  Hill  warmer*  j Nv<v  Mesko  irSH;  net  allow  their  re])reierittifive^ 

P a ax  shv^*;  bird-:  *rbtch  were  provi’dctt  thirty':  to  be  thus  ruled  00 L V\>  arv;  tlmntfore  gr*}i- 
’.iptmt"  by  drifeg:' feed  tfe*  ehihlri\n  of  ?■  ffcd  fhftt  an  w qwiartttr  of  it 

Itfrae.ij  *nv\\  abundance  ste  hoi  wily  u>  ■ *:i?fitnr y ago  r?  ^usoiincd  hy  r!:-.  hcyt  vcl-fntiiie  an- 

darken  the  frnn^ 'in  fhelr .flight,  hut  fyr  the  fpne«.|  tboriti^  Bmt  ^either  •'w* imiiyftfjp?' wjr  ‘*  ^UHU'*' 
of  a day *a  Journey  frum  the  camp  the  ground  j c;ati  with  propriety  be  applied  to  any  .A'mrooaft 
tva*  t c»«erud  by  the  e^hauatdd  hird^  trampUng  | specie^  end  that  the  only  way  t« 

Anil  pjWj^og  fm  each  »utfcr  to  the  height  of  t wo  j raiment  and  sustain  lim  tnttfe  is  tu>*i|.^  A «en 

cubRs.  all  tbat  nigit^  j • , 1 

anti  nil  the  n^*t  d4>  the  bradites  gathered  j.  Tile  task  seems  \o  be  an  easy  one^  for  the 

quails,*  (No.oibem,  xt.  h).  IPi,.)  i bir*l  1n»^  for  nil  lime;  jotroduced  itM*{f  to  the 

Ouf  fawit^  bird  i*  n»>  waod^ref;  ffe  mukcs  j world  hs  ^ 0o«  Wtni'K,”  and  whcf  fehovld  kuuw 
hi-  p-j-wiamoit  home,  near’  itn?  fjrrtj-Uou^  and  ic-  iust.r*  l.*  cvir  than  ttfeeli?  NfU,  | «bo 

bj  his  song  ttml  Ida  duliektt^  fit#*  * H\  a ptfttry  iwmr,  *f listed  w 
the  infelleeinal  ami  ^tMnwttal  ,fe*f  lipu^’diSifly  hived  indoi^i  liy  wli ' 

mail.  He  net  only  build-  uiubn*  the  hedge  or  heard  it.  The  precedence  1=  *#:t  by \*<i<? .V-'VVo.p- 
Ur  ike-,  atuhbie  of  the  £ J9l»f . _: itt.] «ro«'; 
when  The  cold  Ibrewtnerr^  ef  a M Bvb  W Wte?r  . 

more  cltmh,  iie  wily  drug*  more  cWe) y That  the  Uen  U ;ln  with  natpr# 

w ‘hy  ficVn^  »nd  \(i  mid  wi  a ter  pick*  bp  thi?  we  k»uw«  fbr  wet  snaw'k  rnfow  ^ 

liiUt'  for*d  needed  for  his  Mrtuuvsh&fc  from  the  bii  of  cxcU^menf  rhan  ^'nM  hy  u vffr- 

ftboirdu/d  ajbp^  of  pirt)yidcrit  mAtt.  JV  aur  th^  tf yv. <j?.if;:|5%3ry' 

UiiJildf:,VjVC  soci^hilVtv  of  iftfjj  bird  with  ycer^V  ^Litv  tirpXHi  Ari^  imo  thc  vynmijy 
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to  secure  the  safety  of  her  outstretched  wings, 
where  they  will  have  their  chilled  bodies 
wanned  by  her  maternal  breast,  and  their  per- 
turbed minds  quieted  by  her  whisperings  of 
safety  and  love.  When  a covey  is  about  to 
take  flight,  the  birds  make  a low  twittering 
sound*  not  unlike  that  of  young  chickens ; ami 
when  a covey  is  dispersed,  the  birds  come  to- 
gether again  by  frequently  repeating  a note 
expressive  of  tenderness  nnd  anxiety.  In 
September  the  young  are  nearly  grown,  and  at 
this  time  the  notes  of  the  male  bird  are  most 
Frequent,  clear,  and  loud.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  school-boys  accustomed  to  the  sound 
to  imitate  the  “cnir  ao  as  to  deceive  the  bird 
itself. 

Their  focal  consists  of  buds,  berries,  and 
grain,  seeds  of  the  “ragged  grass,"  buckwheat, 
and  maize — the  last-named  being  the  favorite* 
They  are  not  particularly  fond  of  wheat.  At 
night  they  seek  the  high  ground,  and  in  some 
open  space  arrange  themselves  in  most  curious 
order.  By  bringing  their  tail  feathers  together 
they  form  a compact  circle  with  their  heads  on 
the  outside,  thus  guarded  from  sudden  intro* 
sion  from  every  possible  direction.  On  the 
top  of  this  mass  roosts  a single  bird  ; possibly 
he  is  the  sentinel  or  “grand  look-out."  If 
disturbed  in  their  nocturnal  repose  each  takes 
a separate  course,  all  ro  come  together  again 
by  a concerted  signal  when  they  think  danger 
uu  longer  threatens. 

We  have  already  suggested  that,  independ- 
ent of  form,  one  of  the  great  distinctions  be- 
tween the  European  quail  and  Bob  White  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  fim-wimed  is  migratory, 
while  our  own  favorite  is  a permanent  resident 
of  the  place  where  he  originates ; and  if  he 
violates  this  characteristic  of  his  nature  it  is 
from  necessity.  If  Bob  White  changes  quar- 
ters at  all  it  is  in  search  of  food,  and  then  he 
never  goes  a very  great  distance. 


Audubon  noticed  in  one  of  his  journeys 
down  the  Ohio  that  the  banks  were  lined  with 
the  bird,  and  he  suggests  that  they  thus  gath- 
ered pursuant  to  a somewhat  extended  migra- 
tion : but  he  saw  them  in  such  numbers  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  reached  the  farthest 
limit  of  their  journey,  for  it  is  questioned  if  they 
can  cross  a wide  river.  The  lands  of  many 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  hare 
no  doubt  always  been  famous  for  the  abund- 
ance of  the  bird,  ami  it  is  not  uncommon  there, 
in  the-  fall  of  the  year,  for  the  bird  to  move  in 
large  flocks*  several  coveys  united,  toward  the 
sea-coast,  but  their  movements  arc  stopped 
when  they  reach  the  wide  water-courses  or  out- 
stretching bays  ; and  this  is  no  doubt  true  of 
their  movements  every  where.  The  truo-qtmil, 
however,  often  cross  seas  four  hundred  miles 
wide  in  their  journeys  south,  or  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  In  their  annual  migrations. 

A gentleman  from  Kentucky  informs  us  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  traveling  in  that  State, 
and  heard  in  the  brush  along  the  road-side  a pe- 
culiar noise.  t On  examination  he  discovered 
it  was  a large  flock  of  Bob  Whites  traveling 
through  the  undergrowth,  and  running  with 
great  rapid iry,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a 
continuously  piping  noise,  evidently  of  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  for  nearly  a 
century  to  introduce  Bob  White  into  England ; 
but  the  climate  of  the  country  is  so  damp  that 
the  experiment  has  not  yet  succeeded.  In 
some  parts  of  France,  especially  in  Normandy, 
the  bird  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  thrives  quite 
as  well  us  in  America,  We  find  in  the  tioyal 
Garcr/c,  published  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1780,  an  advertisement  offering  very  liberal  sums 
for  “quail"  intended  to  he  sent  to  England; 
and  while  we  write  this,  March,  I860,  eighty- 
nine  years  later,  we  came  across  seventy- five 
birds  from  Georgia,  most  excellently  provided 
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despair  that  was  painful  to  bear,  am!  a whirr 
that  indicated  hope  was  gone,  he  ruse  in  the 
air;  for  an  instant  lie  hesitated,  and  then,  with 
ft  swiftness  almost  of  a ray  of  light,  he  made  a 
straight  line  for  the  open  field.  The  sharp* 
ringing  report  of  a fowling-piece,  a breath  of 
smoke,  ami  Boh  White ’a  little  hotly,  dead  and 
cold,  lav  upon  the  ground.  A fox,  with  all  its 
cunning,  never  made  a more  desperate  struggle 
for  life. 

In  pursuing  Bob  White  with  dog  nnd  gun  an 
almost  inexplicable  phenomenon  frequently  oc- 
curs, which  has  given  rise  to  much  good  writing 
and  an  unnecessary  amount  of  personal  feeling 
— we  allude  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  flush  a bevy  of  birds,  to  have  them  rise,  then 
settle  in  the  stubble  ft  few  yards  beyond,  and 
be  entirely  lost  for  the  time  being  to  the  best- 
trained  and  most  sagacious  dogs.  “Can  Bob 
White  retain  bis  scent?*’  in  asked,  with  vehe- 
ment earnestness,  and  answered  with  a thousand 
“yes'*  and  “n<r*  replies.  It  is  patent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  of  the  habits  of  this  bird 
that  « bevy  nifty  be  fin  shed  in  tb«  morning,  and 
their  whereabouts  lost  to  the  dogs,  when  in  the 
evening,  or  a few  hours  later,  the  same  birds 
will  he  easily  found.  So  thoroughly  cau  the 
bird,  under  certain  circumstances,  disguise  bis 
whereabouts  that  you  may  send  in  the  dogs 
where  you  know*  they  are  concealed,  you  may 
thrash  the  cover  wifli  the  help  of  men  * 4 chop- 
ping wood  hard  by,”  you  may  got  on  the  heap 
of  brush  where  birds  are  hidden  away,  and  yftu 
may  stamp  and  rudely  crush  it.  under  vour  feet, 
nnd  the  birds  won’t  stir;  nor  will  the  dogs 
standing  listlessly  about  show  that  there  are 
any  bird*  under  their  nose.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  the  bird  can  at  times  retain  its  seem.  We 
are  justified  in  this  belief  by  many  natural  au- 
thorities, precedent  in  the  ease;  but  still  it  is 
only  an  opinion,  to  differ  with  which  dimply  il- 
lustrates that  evidence  that  satisfied  one  mind 
is  not  conviction  to  another. 

Two  gentlemen,  hunting  some  years  ago  in 
Rappahannock  County,  Virginia,  came  across 


a bevy  of  quails,  nnd  were  successful  in  kill- 
ing twenty  in  all,  the  remainder,  perhaps  five 
in  number,  escaped.  Upon  examination  the 
entire  number  killed  were  discovered  to  lie 
male  birds.  The  explanation  from  nn  old 
sportsman  was  that  they  w*ere  “bachelor  birds/' 
or  birds  that,  failing  to  obtain  a mate,  were 
clubbed  together  to  sympathise  in  their  lone- 
ly situation.  This  fact,  curious,  yet  natural 
enough,  indicates  the  sociability  of  the  bird, 
and  its  resources  for  sympathy  of  its  kind,  even 
under  the  most  forlorn  circumstances — the  es- 
tablishment, indeed,  of  the  best  feat  ures  of  chib 
life — a very  sensible  idea,  and  worthy  of  a gen- 
tlemanly bird  like  Bob  White. 

With  innumerable  instances  of  the  taming  of 
individual  birds,  it  is  extraordinary  that  Boh 
White  is  not  as  familiar  to  the  farm-yard  as  are 
poultry.  He  certainly,  more  than  any  wild 
creature,  displays  bis  dependence  cm  man  fi>r 
food  and  association,  which  is  not  in  any  degree 
true  of  the  pheasant,  the  duck,  or  turkey;  yet, 
while  we  have  these  several  birds  the  common- 
est feature  of  the  farm-yard,  Boh  White  keeps 
ftt  a respectful  distance.  That  the  bird  cun  be 
thoroughly  domesticated  there  can  not  be  ft 
doubt ; and  certainly  it  would  be  a churmiug 
sight  to  see  these  little  creatures  at  our  country 
homes,  running  around  with  their  broods,  min- 
gling their  cheery  voices  with  the  ruder  notes 
of  the  ducks,  hens,  ami  turkeys,  nnd  iu  the  mean 
time  performing  all  the  duties  of  their  more  gi- 
gantic rel.itives. 

A bird  partially  domesticated  made  ft  nest, 
and,  in  its  instinctive  desire  to  incubnte,  was 
induced  to  ser  on  some  bantam  chickens'  eggs. 
In  due  lime  she  brought  forth  the  young,  and 
nursed  them  with  the  greatest  cure.  She  at- 
tempted to  control  her  charge  by  nil  the  arts 
she  used  in  her  wild  state,  and  seemed  particu- 
Jonty  anxious  when  her  young  were  insensible  to 
her  oft-repeated  notes  of  alarm.  When  the 
chicks  were  larger  than  herself  she  ronrimmd 
her  maternal  solicitude,  nnd  attempted  to  hover 
them  under  her  little  wings.  The  chickens 
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were  so  far  influenced  by  the  novel  training  of  1 Sportsmen  are  very  fond  of  telling  stories  il- 
their  foster-mother  that  they  affected  to  be  | lustrative  of  the  “stanchness”  of  their  dogs, 
much  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  strangers,  would  ; and  they  sometimes  test  this  quality  with  a de- 


squat  in  the  grass,  and  make  most  absurd  at- 
tempts to  hide  away. 

A California  miner  had  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily, a voluntary  associate  of  his  “ garden  patch,” 
and  it  became  so  tame  that  it  would  crow  with 
delight  when  the  miner  came  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  feed  his  poultry.  In  different  localities 
of  the  West  they  have  been  partially  domes- 
ticated, and  it  seems  to  be  a want  of  persistent 
care  that  the  experiments  made  were  not  suc- 
cesses. The  eggs  have  frequently  been  hatched 
out  by  a hen,  and  reared  as  her  own ; but  the 
young  were  more  vagrant  and  restless  than  legit- 
imate chicks,  and,  not  being  looked  after  by  hu- 
man intelligence,  soon  strayed  away  and  were 
destroyed.  Some  cases  occur  when  the  bird 
has  acquired  the  familiarity  of  common  barn- 
yard fowls,  and  has  remained  all  winter,  but 
has  wandered  off  in  the  spring.  Two  young 
were  brought  up  by  a commorf  hen,  and  w'hen 
she  abandoned  them  they  selected  for  their  as- 
sociates the  cows,  which  they  regularly  followed 
to  the  fields,  and  returned  wpith  them  in  the 
evenings.  These  eccentricities  remained  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  lodged  in  the  stable,  but  were 
allowed,  as  usual,  to  stray  away  in  the  spring. 

A gentleman  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at  the 
time  connected  with  Adams  Express  Company, 
kept  a pair  of  quails  in  captivity  for  a year,  and 
then  took  them  twelve  miles  into  the  country 
and  set  them  at  liberty.  In  the  intensest  part 
of  the  second  winter  of  their  freedom  he  was 
one  day  surprised  to  hear  a rapping  at  his  win- 
dow, and  upon  examination  found  two  Bob 
Whites  seeking  admittance,  and  after  a critical 
examination  he  satisfied  himself  that  they  were 
his  old  favorites.  Meeting  with  a kind  recep- 
tion, these  birds  instantly  made  themselves,  in- 
doors and  out-of-doors,  at  home.  It  is  evident 
that  while  these  birds  could  do  well  in  the 
woods  they  remained  there;  but  when  about 
to  be  starved  by  reason  of  the  severe  weather, 
they  remembered  the  kind  hand  from  which 
they  had  received  attention,  and  returned  to 
have  that  kindness  repeated. 

A prominent  resident  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  presented  with  sixteen  eggs, 
which  on  the  25th  of  May  were  placed  under  a 
bantam  hen.  Twenty-six  days  afterward  the 
eggs  were  hatched  out,  and  the  young,  were  fed 
on  the  same  food  given  to  the  other  poultry.  To 
keep  them  from  flying  away,  their  owner  took 
off  the  first  joint  from  a wing  of  each,  which 
mutilation  did  not  seem  to  give  them  much 
pain  or  retard  their  growth.  A year  afterward 
two  of  the  birds  remained  and  commenced 
making  a nest ; but  in  the  midst  of  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  they  disappeared.  It  is 
a noticeable  fact  that,  though  raised  with  the 
tame  poultry,  they  never  learned  any  notes  of 
their  foster-mother,  but  at  all  proper  occasions 
would  mount  some  high  place  and  with  amus- 
ing energy  vociferate  44  Bob  White.” 
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gree  of  severity  that  in  our  opinion  is  inexcusa- 
ble. We  recollect  on  one  occasion,  after  a fine 
mornings  sport,  having  been  with  a small  party 
i invited  to  lunch  under  the  widely -extended 
| branches  of  a magnificent  magnolia.  The  air 
> was  made  fragrant  by  the  ripened  seeds  that 
■ were  scattered  like  red  carnelian  gems  at  our 
: feet,  and  our  appetites  were  sharpened  by  exer- 
cise in  a clear  fall  day  atmosphere.  The  viands, 
by  the  hands  of  a faithful  negro  (now,  by  the 
w hirligig  of  time,  a State  legislator),  were  spread 
upon  a w hite  napkin,  a bottle  of  excellent  claret 
was  opened,  and  a more  delicate  and  seasonable 
repast  could  not  be  imagined ; but  I was  doomed 
to  have  my  happiness  somewhat  marred  by  an 
unexpected  incident. 

Ion  and  lone,  two  magnificent  pointer  dogs, 
literally  companions  of  our  sport,  for  they  were 
just  as  sensible,  wrell- behaved,  and  more  earn- 
est, I believe,  than  any  of  us  bipeds,  had  lain 
down  at  a respectful  distance,  and  were  watch- 
ing the  surroundings  with  eyes  that  displayed 
human  intelligence.  lone  was  a delicately  or- 
ganized and  an  impulsive  creature;  we  have 
| seen  her,  as  we  started  out  on  a morning’s  hunt, 

| absolutely  tremble  all  over  with  excitement,  she 
' was  so  nervous  and  full  of  happiness.  On  this 
occasion,  just  as  our  host  commenced  carving  a 
well-cooked  capon,  lone  sprang  up,  and  in  an- 
other instant,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
came  to  44  n point,”  and  so  near  to  us  that  we 
could,  without  leaving  our  seats,  touch  her 
straightened  out  tail  with  a ramrod.  There 
she  stood,  as  immovably  fixed  as  if  she  were 
transformed  into  bronze.  For  a moment  this 
was  interesting  to  me,  for  I supposed  some  one 
would  relieve  her  by  securing  the  bird;  but 
lone’s  master  was  cruel  enough  to  test  her 
qualities  to  the  uttermost,  for  he  refused  to  let 
her  be  disturbed,  and  went  on  with  our  suburb- 
an meal,  occasionally  throwing  chicken -bones 
and  dainty  bits  of  meat  directly  under  the  poor 
creature’s  nose ; but  lone  saw  nothing,  smelled 
nothing,  knew  nothing  but  that  unhappy  Bob 
White  a few  feet  awray,  indulging  in  the  ideA  it 
w as  beyond  the  reach  of  harm,  buried  from  sight 
in  the  undergrowth.  Impatient  and  out  of 
humor,  at  last  we  flushed  the  bird,  raised  our 
gun,  and  then,  in  all  charity,  let  it  go.  lone 
saw  what  we  had  done,  gave  us  a look  out  of 
her  large,  gazelle  eyes  full  of  commiseration 
mingled  with  contempt,  and  went  back  to  our 
group  of  hunters,  spurned  the  delicacies  which 
were  now  on  all  sides  offered  her,  and  affected 
to  go  to  sleep.  She  said  to  me,  as  plainly  as 
possible : 44  Business  is  business.  We  came  out 
here  to  hunt.  God  made  the  bird  to  hide  in 
! the  coppice,  and  dogs  to  point  it  out,  and  you 
j to  secure  it  for  food.  The  animal  part  of  the 
creation  performed  their  parts ; man  alone  fail- 
ed.” lone  was  disgusted,  and  wa|  not  friendly 
with  me  all  that  day. 

Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  by  all  enthr 
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siastic  sportsmen.  Some  wag  gave  the  details 
of  the  adventure  of  a “reverend  gentleman,” 
who,  riding  home  from  church  one  Christmas- 
day,  in  a secluded  spot,  had  his  attention  at- 
tracted by  a pointer  which  by  himself  wras  stand- 
ing over  a covey  of  partridges.  He  looked, 
advanced,  and  pondered  on  the  wonderful  and 
inscrutable  instincts  of  the  brute  creation ; 
blessed  himself,  and  passed  on.  The  cares  of 
his  profession  soon  drove  all  recollection  of  the 
circumstance  from  his  mind,  when,  exactly  on 
that  day  twelvemonth,  passing  the  same  way, 
his  second  astonishment  was  far  greater  than 
the  first,  for  he  saw  on  the  self-same  spot  the 
dog  pointing  at  the  birds,  in  precisely  the  game 
attitude  in  which  he  had  left  the  parties  a year 
before — with  this  difference,  however,  that  they 
were  then  living  and  breathing,  one  party  treach- 
erously “circumventing”  the  other;  whereas 
they  were  now  skeletons,  and  fit  only  to  illus- 
trate a lecture  on  anatomy — a wonderful  evi- 
dence of  the  power  which  the  bird  and  the  dog 
in  their  peculiar  ways  exercise  over  each  other. 

Bob  White,  considering  its  numbers,  size, 
good  conduct  before  the  dog,  and  its  delicious- 
ness as  food,  is  properly  considered  the  most 
valuable  and  most  interesting  of  all  game  birds ; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  best  En- 
glish sportsmen  who  have  visited  this  country. 
The  intelligence  of  the  bird  we  have  illustrated 
in  the  details,  when  one  for  days  coped  with  the 
superior  ingenuity  of  man  and  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  the  most  intelligent  of  dogs ; and  it 
is  a common  saying,  that  if  you  successfully 
break  your  dog  after  Bob  White,  he  may  then 
be  trusted  upon  any  thing.  A native  of  the 
locality  where  he  originates,  if  he  disappears 
he  is  annihilated ; ho\V  much  real  loss  this  is  to 
every  such  unhappy  community  can  scarcely  be 
realized.  To  preserve  the  bird  various  means 
have  been  tried,  but  so  far  they  have  had  little 
effect.  In  Minnesota,  where  they  were  plenti- 
ful a few  years  ago,  they  were  so  completely 
destroyed  that  the  Legislature  passed  the  most 
stringent  laws  against  their  being  killed  ; and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  show  themselves 
again.  In  Massachusetts  the  same  stringent 
laws  are  contemplated.  In  New  York  and 
other  States  intelligent  people  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  restore  the  bird  to  our  woods  as  a 
beauty  added  to  their  charms,  and  when  proper- 
ly treated  a luxury  to  our  table. 

Hunting  the  bird  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year  with  the  dog  and  gun,  however  enthusias- 
tically pursued,  does  not  annihilate  it ; on  the 
contrary,  it  scatters  the  survivors  of  the  sport 
over  a larger  space  of  country,  and  thus  tends 
to  their  more  general  distribution. 

Not  being  sanguine  that  the  bird  can  be  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  statute-law,  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  it  be  so  tamed  as  to  form  a familiar 
feature  of  the  farm-yard,  and  be  received  among 
the  fowls  that  afford  so  much  excellent  and  nu- 
tritious fooc^for  the  million  ? Bob  White  is  the 
companion  of  man  in  his  natural  constitution ; 
then  why  should  not  the  shyness  of  his  nature 


be  overcome  so  that  he  can  be  a domestic  and 
a servitor?  The  jungle-fowl  of  India — a bird 
that  is  one  of  the  wildest  of  all  feathered  creat- 
ures— has  furnished  us  with  our  barn-yard  stock; 
then,  we  would  urge,  why  can  not  Bob  White, 
the  sociable  and  always  half-humanized  little 
creature  that  lives  with  us  all  the  time,  be  thor- 
oughly tamed  ? In  the  favorable  solution  of 
this  experiment  lies  the  only  certain  preserva- 
tion of  the  bird.  States  may  pass  preventive? 
laws — they  may  do  something  ; but  bounties  for 
birds  raised  by  domestic  farm-yard  culture  would 
secure  the  object  desired  beyond  the  possibility 
of  failure. 

Our  illustrative  anecdotes  sustain  this  opinion, 
that  if  the  partial  experiments  that  promised  so 
well  had  been  persisted  in,  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  Bob  White  as  a domestic  fowl  would 
have  been  accomplished.  In  two  or  three  or 
five  generations  the  “ wildness”  would  be  cul- 
tivated out  of  their  nature;  probably  the  fifti- 
eth generation,  under  the  patient  training  of 
the  emotionless^people  of  India,  was  passed  be- 
fore the  pheasant  of  their  jungles  became  a 
barn -yard  fowl.  Bob  White  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated would  be  the  pride  and  pet  of  our 
homes ; his  pretty  call  would  always  be  musical 
and  heart-touching  ; and  the  mother  bird,  with 
her  troop  of  sixteen  or  twenty  fledgelings,  would 
of  all  animal  pictures  of  maternal  love  be  the 
most  interesting. 


IN  QUIET  DAYS. 

The  dying  year  grows  strangely  mild : 

Now  in  the  hazy  autumn  weather 
My  heart  is  like  a happy  child, 

And  life  and  I,  friends  reconciled, 

Go  over  the  hills  together. 

My  peaceful  days  run  sweet  and  still 
As  waters  slipping  over  sand, 

Seeking  the  shadows  of  free  will 
To  gather  tenderer  lights  than  fill 
Day's  over-lavish  hand. 

The  summer  wood  with  music  rings. 

The  singer's  is  a troubled  breast ; 

I am  no  more  the  bird  that  sings, 

But  that  which  broods  with  folded  wings 
Upon  Its  quiet  nest 

Oh,  fairest  month  of  all  the  year! 

Oh,  sweetest  days  in  life!  they  melt: 
Within,  wiLhout,  is  antumn  cheer, 
September  there,  September  here, 

So  tranquil  and  so  sweet. 

Oft  have  I watched  all  night  with  grief, 
All  night  with  joy,  and  which  is  best  ? 
Ah,  both  were  sharp,  and  both  were  brief. 
My  heart  was  like  a wind-blown  leaf, 

I give  them  both  for  rest  9 

Fair  Quiet,  close  to  Joy  allied. 

But  loving  shadier  walks  to  keep, 

By  day  Is  ever  at  my  side : 

And  all  night  long  with  me  abide 
Peace  and  her  sister  Sleep. 
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A BKAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JOSEPHINE  SC ANLAN  walked  home  from 
the  Rectory  that  afternoon  feeling  like  a 
woman  in  a dream. 

At  first  she  was  so  stunned  by  the  tidings 
she  had  received  that  she  did  not  realize  her 
position.  How  strange ! — how*  very  strange ! 
— to  be  the  heiress  of  a man  who  in  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  possibly  live  many  years, 
and  might  pass  away  any  day — leaving  behind 
him,  for  her  and  hers,  at  the  least  a very  hand- 
some competence,  probably  considerable  wealth 
’ — \yealth  enough  to  make  her  mind  entirely  at 
ease  concerning  the  future  of  her  children.  Her 
bright,  bold  C&ar,  her  sensitive  Adrienne,  and 
all  her  other  darlings,  loved,  each  as  they  came, 
with  the  infinitely  divisible  yet  undivided  love 
of  a mother — they  would  never  have  to  suffer 
os  she  had  suffered.  Thank  God ! 

This  was  her  prominent  thought.  It  came 
upon  her  gradually,  deliciously  1 on  leaving  the 
garden-gate,  where,  quite  overcome,  she  had 
stood  ever  so  long  under  shelter  of  the  great 
white-thorn  tree : for  years  the  sight  and  smell 
of  the  faint  pinky  blossoms  of  the  fading  flowers 
reminded  her  of  the  emotions  of  that  hour. 
Slowly  her  confused  mind  settled  into  calm- 
ness, and  she  took  in  the  full  extent  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  her  since  morning,  and  the 
total  change  that  had  come  to  her  lot. 

Not  externally.  It  was  obvious  that  Mr. 
Oldham  meant  to  make  no  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  her. 
Also,  he  was  leaving  his  property  to  herself; 
he  had  said  distinctly  “my  heiress:”  never 
naming  her  husband.  These  two  facts  startled 
her.  The  rector,  with  all  his  reticent  polite- 
ness, was  then  an  neuter  man  than  she  sup- 
posed, and  had  seen  further  than  she  thought 
he  had  into  the  secrets  of  her  married  life,  and 
the  inner  mysteries  of  her  household.  He  had 
his  own  reasons — and  her  unwarped  judgment 
told  her  they  were  quite  feasible  and  good  ones 
—for  exacting  from  her  this  promise,  and  re- 
quiring that  the  daily  existence  of  the  little 
family  at  Wren’s  Nest  should  go  on  as  hereto- 
fore, and  that  Edward  Scanlan  should  be  told 
nothing  whatever  of  the  change  that  was  likely 
to  take  place  in  his  fortunes.  It  was  best  so. 
Edward  Scanlan’s  wife  knew  that  quite  as  well 
■As  Mr.  Oldham  did. 

Some  may  hold  that  she  erred  here  in  seeing 
with  such  clear  vision  her  husband’s  faults. 
Can  it  be  that  in  any  relation  of  life,  conjugal 
or  otherwise,  it  is  one’s  duty  to  shut  one’s  eyes 
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to  facts,  and  do  one’s  best  to  believe  a lie? 

I think  not.  I think  all  righteous  love  par- 
takes in  this  of  the  love  of  God — that  it  can 
“hate  the  sin  and  love  the  sinner:”  that  with- 
out deceiving  itself  for  a moment  as  to  the  weak 
points  of  the  object  beloved,  it  can  love  on  in 
spite  of  them  ; up  to  a certain  limit,  often  a very 
large  limit,  of  endurance  : and  that  when  love 
fails,  this  endurance  still  remains.  Besides, 
mercifully,  love  gets  into  a habit  of  loving,  not 
easily  broken  through.  And  Josephine  had 
been  married  thirteen  years. 

In  all  those  thirteen  years  she  had  never  cor* 
ried  a lighter  heart  than  that  which  seemed  to 
leap  in  her  bosom  as  gradually  she  recognized 
the  change  that  those  few  words  of  Mr.  Old* 
ham’s  had  wrought  in  her  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
plans,  though  all  must  necessarily  be  kept  to 
herself,  and  not  allowed  to  influence  her  out- 
side life.  Still,  this  was  not  so  hard  as  it  might 
once  have  been  : she  had  been  gradually  forced 
into  keeping  many  things  to  herself:  it  was  use- 
less, w orse  than  useless,  to  speak  of  them  to  her 
husband.  She  always  intuitively  kept  from  him 
perplexing  and  vexatious  things ; it  w ould  not  be 
much  more  difficult  to  keep  from  him  this  good 
thing.  Only  for  the  present  too : he  would  one 
day  enjoy  it  all.  And  even  now  she  brought 
back  to  him  the  welcome  news  of  an  addition 
to  his  salary  j large  enough,  she  fondly  believed, 
to  make  him  fully  satisfied  and  content. 

She  was  quite  content.  Before  she  had 
walked  half  a mile  the  morning’s  events  had 
grown  to  her  an  unmixed  good,  in  which  she 
rejoiced  w ithout  a single  drawback.  She  had 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  accepting  the  unex- 
pected heirship.  Mr.  Oldham  had  no  near  kin- 
dred w ho  could  look  for  any  thing  from  him ; 
and,  even  if  he  had,  could  he  not  do  as  be  liked 
with  his  owfn?  He  w'as  an  old  bachelor:  no 
one  had  any  claims  upon  him : he  was  free  to 
leave  his  property  as  he  chose.  Nor  in  her  ma- 
ternal vanity  did  Mrs.  Scanlan  much  wonder 
at  his  choice.  She  herself  was  of  course  mere- 
ly nominal.  She  might  be  quite  elderly  before 
the  fortune  came  to  her,  but  it  would  assuredly 
come  to  her  children ; and  w ho  that  looked  at 
her  Cesar,  her  Louis,  would  not  be  glad  to  leave 
a fortune  to  such  boys?  In  her  heart  the  mo- 
ther considered  Mr.  Oldham  a wise  man  as  wc.l 
as  a generous. 

After  taking  a slight  circuit  by  the  river-side, 
just  to  compose  her  mind,  she  walked  through 
Ditchley  town ; walked  with  an  erect  bearing^ 
afraid  of  meeting  nobody.  For  was  not  the 
check  in  her  pocket,  and  her  future  safe  and 
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return  they  must ; but  they  are  very  blessed  at 
the  time,  and  they  leave  a dim  odor  of  happi- 
ness behind  them  which  refreshes  us  more  than 
we  know* 

When  Mrs.  Scanlan  came  to  the  door  of  her 
house — that  small  house  in  which  she  had  lived 
so  long*  am!  might  have  to  live — how  much 
longer?— the  first  that  raa  out  to  meet  her 
was  her  little  daughter* 

“ Mamma,  you  bring  good  news!”  cried  the 
child,  who  was  a wise  child,  and  could  already 
read,  plain  ns  a book,  every  expression  of  her 
mother's  face. 

And  then  the  mother  recognized,  for  a mo- 
ment like  the  touch  of  a thorn  on  her  hand,  the 
burden  which  had  been  laid  upon  her,  or  rath- 
er which  she  had  deliberately  laid  upon  her- 
self, in  accepting  Mr,  Oldham’s  secret  and  its 
conditions.  She  did  bring  good  news;  ret,  for 
the  first  time,  she  could  not  tell  them,  could  not 
ask  her  family  to  rejoice  with  her,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  For  the  first  time  she  was 
obliged  to  prevaricate ; to  drop  her  conscious 
eyes  before  those  of  her  own  child — so  dear,  so 
earnest  in,  (heir  sympathy. 


sure  ? No  such  humiliation  as  had  happened 
lately  would  ever^happen  to  her  again.  Had 
not  the  check  been  made  out  to  her  husband, 
and  requiring  bis  indorsement,  she  would  have 
paid  great  part  of  it  away  on  the  spot— this 
“painfully  honest”  woman  — as  Mr.  Scanlan 
sometimes  called  her.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  went  into  every  shop  as  she  passed,  and 
collected  all  her  bills,  saying  she  should  go 
round  and  pay  them  early  next  morai ng. 

Then  she  walked  gayly  across*  the  common 
with  her  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  both  God  and 
mm\.  She  felt  kindly  toward  every  creature 
living.  A beggar  whom  she  chanced  to  meet 
she  relieved  with  silver  instead  of  copper  this 
time.  And  every  neighbor  she  met,  instead  of 
slipping  away  from,  she  stopped  to  speak  to; 
gave  and  accepted  several  invitations;  and 
talked  and  smiled  so  brightly  that  more  than 
one  person  told  her  how  very  well  she  was  look- 
ing. At  which  she  did  not  wonder  much;  she 
felt  as  if  henceforward  she  should  always  be 
well ; as  if  her  dark  days  were  gone  by  for- 
ever. We  all  have  such  seasons,  and  wonder 
at  them  when  the  dark  days  return  again,  as 
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“Yes,  my  darling,  I do  bring  good  news. 
Mr.  Oldham  has  been  exceedingly  kind.  He 
has  done  what  I wanted.  We  shall  be  quite 
rich  now.  ” 

For  of  course  Adrienne  knew  of  all  the  trou- 
bles— so  did  Bridget — so  did  the  whole  family. 
They  were  troubles  of  a kind  not  easily  dis- 
guised : and,  besides,  Mr.  Scanlan  was  so  in- 
cautious and  careless  in  his  talk  before  both 
servant  and  children,  that  to  keep  things  con-* 
cealed  from  either  was  nearly  impossible.  Mrs. 
Scanlan  had  tried  1 6 do  it  as  mnch  as  she  could, 
especially  when  Cdsar  and  Adrienne,  growing 
up  a big  boy  and  girl,  began  to  enter  into  their 
mother’s  cares  with  a precocious  anxiety  pain- 
ful to  witness ; but  at  last  she  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt in  despair,  and  let  matters  take  their 
chance.  Better  they  should  know  every  thing 
than  take  garbled  statements  or  false  and  fool- 
ish notions  into  their  little  heads.  Were  not 
the  children’s  souls  in  the  mother’s  hand  ? — she 
believed  so. 

44  Yes,  Adrienne,  my  pet,  you  need  not  fret 
any  more.  Mr.  Oldham  has  increased  papa’s 
salary : we  must  all  be  grateful  to  him,  and  do 
as  much  os  ever  we  can  for  him  to  the  end  of 
his  days.” 

44  Must  we  ? Oh,  of  course  we  will ! But, 
mamma,  if,  as  papa  has  just  been  telling  me, 
the  rector  has  paid  him  far  too  little,  why  need 
we  be  so  exceedingly  grateful?  It  is  but  fair.” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  made  no  reply.  Again  the 
thorn  pressed,  and  another,  a much  sharper- 
pricking thorn,  which  wounded  her  sometimes. 
When  the  father  could  get  no  better  company, 
he  used  to  talk  to  the  children,  particularly  to 
Adrienne,  and  often  put  into  the  little  innocent 
minds  ideas  and  feelings  which  took  the  mother 
days  and  weeks  to  eradicate.  She  could  not 
say  plainly,  44  Your  father  has  been  telling  you 
what  is  not  true,”  or  44 Papa  takes  quite  a mis- 
taken idea  of  the  matter,  which  is  in  reality  so 
and  so all  she  could  do  was  to  trust  to  her 
own  strong  influence,  and  that  of  time,  in  silent- 
ly working  things  round.  That  daringly  self- 
reliant  and  yet  pathetic  motto  of  Philip  II., 
“Time  and  I against  any  two,”  often  rung 
in  the  head  of  this  poor,  brave,  lonely  woman 
— forced  into  unnatural  unwomanliness — until 
sometimes  she  almost  hated  herself,  and  thonght, 
could  she  meet  herself  like  any  other  person, 
Josephine  Scanlan  would  have  been  the  last 
person  she  would  have  cared  to  know ! 

44  Adrienne,  we  will  not  discuss  the  question 
of  fairness  just  now.  Enough  that  Mr.  Oldham 
is  a very  good  man,  whom  both  papa  and  I ex- 
ceedingly respect  and  like.” 

44 1 don’t  think  papa  likes  him  ; for  he  is  al- 
ways laughing  at  him  and  his  oddities.” 

44  We  often  laugh  at  people  for  whom  we  feel 
most  kindly,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  formally,  es  if 
enunciating  a moral  axiom ; and  then,  while 
drawing  the  little  thin  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  noticing  the  prematurely  eager  and  anxious 
face,  the  thought  that  her  frail,  delicate  flower 
would  never  be  broken  by  the  sharp  blasts  of 


poverty,  came  with  such  a tide  of  thankfulness 
that  Josephine  felt  she  could  bear  any  other 
trouble  now.  Ay,  even  the  difficult  task  of 
meeting  her  husband  and  telling  him  only  half 
that  was  in  her  mind : of  having  afterward,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  to  go  on  walking  and  talk- 
ing, eating  and  sleeping  beside  him,  cariying 
on  their  ordinary  daily  life,  conscious  every  in- 
stant of  the  secret  so  momentous  which  she 
dared  not  in  the  smallest  degree  betray. 

Yet  she  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  it  with- 
in the  first  half  hour. 

Edward  Scanlan  had  seized  upon  the  check 
with  the  eagerness  of  a boy.  One  of  the  ex- 
cuses his  wife  often  made  for  him  was,  that  in 
many  things  he  was  so  very  boy-like  still,  and 
could  not  be  judged  by  the  laws  which  regulate 
duty  to  a man,  now  considerably  past  thirty,  a 
husband,  and  the  father  of  a family;  for  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  been  bom  to  carry 
the  weight  of  these 44  encumbrances.”  Delight- 
edly he  looked  at  the  sum,  which  represented  to 
his  sanguine  mind  ati  income  of  unlimited  ca- 
pacity. He  began  reckoning  up  all  he  wanted, 
for  himself  and  the  household  ; and  had  spent 
half  the  money  already  in  imagination,  while  his 
wife  was  telling  him  how  she  had  obtained  it. 

On  this  head,  however,  he  was  not  inquisi- 
tive. It  was  obtained,  and  that  was  enough. 
He  never  noticed  the  blanks  in  her  story — her 
many  hesitations,  her  sad  shamefacedness,  and 
her  occasional  caresses,  as  if  she  wished  to  atone 
for  some  unconscious  wrong  done  toward  him 
which  her  tender  conscience  could  not  help 
grieving  for,  even  though  he  himself  might 
neither  feel  it  nor  know  it. 

But  when  she  told  him  of  all  she  had  done 
in  Ditchley  as  she  passed,  and  of  the  large  sum 
she  was  to  pay  away  the  following  morning,  Mr. 
Scanlan  was  exceedingly  displeased. 

44  What  a ridiculous  hurry  you  are  in ! As 
if  those  impertinent  fellows  could  not  wait  a 
little,  after  having  bothered  us  so  much.  I’ve 
a great  mind  not  to  pay  them  for  ever  so  long, 
only  that  would  look  so  odd  in  a clergyman.” 

44  Or  in  any  man,”  said  the  wife,  quietly. 
44 Here  is  the  list  of  what  we  owe;  we  must 
think  twice,  you  see,  before  we  lay  out  the  re- 
mainder.” 

44  What,  are  you  going  to  pay  away  all  that 
money  at  once  ? Why,  you  might  as  well  have 
brought  me  home  nothing  at  all ! We  shall  be 
none  the  better  for  Oldham’s  4 generosity,’  as 
you  call  it.  Generosity,  indeed ! When  you 
were  at  it,  Josephine,  and  he  allowed  you  carte 
blanchty  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  ask  him  for 
a little  more  ?” 

Josephine  rose  in  warm  indignation.  44  Ask 
him  for  more,  when  he  has  already  given  us  so 
much  ? When  he  is  going  to  give  us — ” 

Every  thing,  she  was  about  to  say,  but  stopped 
herself  just  in  time.  Not,  however,  before  Ed- 
ward’s sharp  ears — I have  already  said,  he  was 
at  once  careless  and  cunning  in  money-matters 
— had  caught  the  word. 

44  Given  us  what  ? More  silk  gowns,  or  books 
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for  the  children,  or  garden-stuff  for  the  house  ? 
These  are  his  principal  sort  of  gifts — mere  rub- 
bish ! He  never  gives  any  thing  to  me  : never 
seems  to  consider  the  sacrifice  I am  making 
every  day  I stay  on  in  stupid  Ditchley.  And 
yet  he  must  know  my  value,  or  he  never  would 
have  increased  my  salary  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. It  is  just  a conscience  twiuge,  or  because 
he  knows  he  could  not  get  any  body  else  to  do 
my  work  for  the  money.” 

“ You  know  he  could,  Edward.  He  told  me 
plainly  that  for  half  your  salary  he  could  get 
twenty  curates  to-morrow.” 

44  But  not  a curate  like  me !” 

Mrs.  Scanlan  looked  silently  at  her  husband. 
Perhaps  she  was  taking  his  measure ; perhaps 
she  had  taken  it  long  ago ; and  accepted  the 
fact  that,  whatever  he  was,  he  was  her  husband 
— possessed  of  certain  qualities  which  he  could 
no  more  help  than  he  could  the  color  of  his 
hair ; a rather  lofty  estimate  of  the  individual 
called  Edward  Scanlan  was  one  of  them. 

44  Don’t  you  think,  Edward,  that  instead  of 
arguing  about  our  blessings  in  this  way,  we  had 
better  accept  them,  and  be  thankful  for  them  ? 
I am,  I know.” 

But  no,  the  mean  soul  is  never  thankful. 
Into  its  capacious  maw  endless  benefits  from 
heaven  and  from  man — that  is,  from  heaven 
through  man — may  be  poured,  and  still  the  CTy 
is  continually,  “Give,  give!”  and  the  moment 
the  gifts  stop  the  murmurs  begin  again. 

Before  Edward  Scanlan  had  ended  his  first 
five  minutes  of  rejoicing  over  his  unexpectedly 
large  check,  he  began  to  feel  annoyed  that  it 
was  not  larger.  It  was  not  until  his  wife, 
watching  him  with  those  clear,  righteous  eyes 
of  hers,  made  him  feel  a little  ashamed  of  him- 
self, that  lie  vouchsafed  to  own  she  had  “done 
pretty  well”  in  her  mission  of  the  morning. 

44  A hard  day’s  work,  too,  it  was,  my  dear ; a 
long  walk  and  a good  deal  of  talking.  You  are 
a very  good  wife  to  me,  and  I owe  you  much.” 

Josephine  smiled.  Yes,  it  had  been  a hard 
day’s  work  to  her,  and  he  did  owe  her  much ; 
rather  more  than  he  knew.  It  is  astonishing 
how  often  people  apologize  for  errors  never  com- 
mitted and  wrongs  never  perceived,  while  the 
real  errors,  the  most  cruel  wrongs,  are  not  even 
guessed  at  by  the  parties  concerned  in  the  in- 
fliction of  them. 

While  Mrs.  Scanlan  busied  herself  in  prepar- 
ing the  tea  or  in  holding  baby  Catherine  while 
Bridget  laid  the  cloth — Bridget,  who,  of  course, 
had  quickly  learned  every  thing,  and  hovered 
about  her  mistress  with  eyes  of  rapturous  con- 
gratulation and  admiration — it  did  occur  to  her 
that  there  must  be  something  a little  wrong 
somewhere ; that  there  was  an  incongruousness, 
almost  amounting  to  the  ludicrous,  in  the  rec- 
tor’s future  heiress  doing  all  these  menial  du- 
ties. But  the  idea  amused  more  than  perplexed 
her : and  ere  many  hours  had  passed  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  grow  so  unreal,  that  next  morn- 
ing when  she  woke  up  she  almost  imagined  she 
had  dreamt  it  all. 


When,  a few  days  after,  Mr.  Oldham  paid 
his  customary  visit  to  Wren’s  Nest,  she  took  an 
opportunity  .of  expressing  her  gratitude  for  all 
his  kindness,  and  slightly  reverted  to  his  last 
words  over  the  garden  gate:  but  he  stopped 
her  at  once. 

“ Never  refer  to  that  again.  Perhaps  I was 
a fool  to  tell  you,  but  it’s  done  now.  Only 
mind,  let  all  be  as  if  I never  had  told  you.” 

44 1 am  sorry — if  your  reasons — ” 

44  My  reaSons  are,  that  few  men  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  their  own  death  ; I don’t.  I shall 
keep  to  my  bargain,  Mrs.  Scanlan ; but  if  you 
ever  name  it  again,  to  me  or  to  any  other  creat- 
ure, it  is  canceled.  Remember,  a will  can  be 
burnt  as  easily  as  made.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Josephine,  though  with 
a sense  of  humiliation  that  was  almost  agony. 
Mingled  with  it  came  a sudden  fear,  the  faint, 
cold  fear  of  the  shipw  recked  sailor  who  has  seen 
a speck  on  the  horizon  which  looks  like  a sail, 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  no  sail  at  all,  or  else 
drifts  away  from  him — and  then?  Neverthe- 
less, she  had  self-control  enough  to  say  calmly, 
“I  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Oldham,  and  I 
should  wish  you  always  to  do  exactly  what  you 
think  right.” 

“ I believe  that,  Madame,  and  I am  accord- 
ingly doing  it,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a return 
to  his  ordinary  suave  politeness,  and  calling  one 
of  the  children  in  to  the  conference  so  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  continued. 

It  never  was  either  continued  or  revived. 
The  rector’s  silence  on  the  subject  w’as  so  com- 
plete that  oftentimes  during  the  long  months 
and  years  which  followed  Josephine  could 
scarcely  force  herself  to  believe  there  w^as  any 
truth  in  what  he  had  told  her,  or  that  it  was 
not  entirely  the  product  of  her  own  vivid  imag- 
ination. 

But  at  first  she  accepted  her  good  fortune 
with  fullness  of  faith,  and  rejoiced  in  it  unlimit- 
edly. It  was  such  an  innocent  rejoicing  too ; 
it  harmed  nobody : took  away  front  nobody’s 
blessings.  The  fortune  must  come  to  some 
one ; the  good  old  man  could  not  carry  it  away 
with  him ; he  would  enjoy  it  to  the  full  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  by  the  time  death  touched  him 
he  w'ould  just  drop  off  like  the  last  leaf  from  the 
bough,  perhaps  not  sorry  to  go,  and  gladdened 
in  his  final  hour  by  the  feeling  that  his  death 
would  benefit  other  lives,  young  and  bright, 
ready  to  take  up  the  ended  hope,  and  carry  it 
triumphantly  on  to  future  generations. 

That  desire  of  founding  a family,  of  living 
again  in  her  posterity,  was  I think  peculiarly 
strong  in  Josephine  Scanlan.  The  passionate 
instinct  of  motherhood — perhaps  the  deepest 
instinct  women  have — (and  God  knows  they 
need  to  have  it,  to  help  them  along  that  thorny 
path  which  every  mother  has  trod  since  mother 
Eve) — in  her  did  not  end  with  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  sometimes  sat  and  dreamed  of  her 
future  race,  the  new  generations  that  should  be 
born  of  her,  impressed  writh  her  soul  and  body 
— for  she  rather  admired  her  bodily  self,  it  was 
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so  like  her  father — dreamed  of  them  as  poets 
dream  of  fame  and  conquerors  of  glory.  She 
often  looked  at  her  C6sar — who  after  the  curi- 
ous law  by  which  nature  so  often  reproduces  the 
father  in  the  daughter,  and  again  in  the  daugh- 
ter's son,  was  an  almost  startling  likeness  of  the 
old  Vicomte  de  Bougainville — and  thought, 
with  a joy  she  could  scarcely  repress,  of  the  old 
race  revived,  though  the  name  was  gone;  of 
her  boy  inheriting  fortune  and  position  enough 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  that  race  before  all 
the  world. 

And  then  Cesar  was  such  a good  boy,  simple- 
minded,  dutiful ; chivalric  and  honorable  in  all 
his  feelings;  so  exactly  after  the  old  type  of 
the  De  Bougainvilles,  who  had  once  fought  for 
their  country  as  bravely  as  at  last,  for  religion’s 
sake,  they  fled  from  it ; sustaining  through  all 
reverses  the  true  nobility,  which  found  its  out- 
let in  the  old  Vicomte’s  favorite  motto,  “No- 
blesse oblige.”  Josephine  watched  the  lad 
growing  taller  and  handsomer,  bolder  and  stron- 
ger, month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  much 
as  Sarah  must  have  watched  Isaac ; seeing  in 
him  not  only  Isaac  her  son,  but  Isaac  the  child 
of  promise,  and  the  father  of  unborn  millions. 

I think  Mrs.  Scanlan  must  have  been  very 
happy  about  this  time.  Her  worldly  load  was 
completely  taken  off  her  shoulders  for  the  time 
being.  She  had  enough  and  to  spare.  She 
could  pay  all  her  debts,  and  give  her  children 
many  comforts  that,  bad  long  been  lacking. 
She  had  not  the  sharp  sense  of  angry  pain 
which  she  used  to  experience,  ever  and  anon, 
when,  after  waiting  week  after  week  till  she 
could  fairly  afford  Adrienne  a new  warm  cloak, 
or  Cesar  a pair  of  winter  boots,  their  father 
would  come  in  quite  cheerily,  and  claim  her 
admiration  for  a heap  of  musty  volumes ; valu- 
able and  expensive  theological  works  which  he 
had  just  purchased  : not  that  he  wanted  to  read 
them ; he  was  no  great  reader  at  any  time ; but 
“ they  looked  so  well  for  a clergyman  to  have  m 
his  library And  when  she  remonstrated,  he 
would  argue  how  much  better  food  for  the  mind 
was  than  clothes  for  the  body ; and  how  a good 
wife  ought  always  to  prefer  her  Jiusband's  tastes 
to  her  children’s.  And  it  was  so  easy  to  talk, 
and  Edward  Scanlan’s  arguments  were  so  vol- 
uminous, that  sometimes  he  half  convinced  his 
wife  she  was  in  the  wrong ; till,  left  alone,  her 
honest  conscience  went  back  with  a bound,  like 
a half-strung  bow,  to  the  old  conviction.  She 
knew  not  how  to  say  it,  but  somehow  she  felt 
it,  and  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  could  not 
convince  her  that  black  was  white,  or  perhaps 
only  gray — very  delicately  and  faintly  gray. 

But  now  the  sunshine  of  hope  which  had 
fallen  across  her  path — or  still  more,  her  fu- 
ture path — seemed  to  warm  Josephine’s  nature 
through  and  through,  and  make  her  more  leni- 
ent toward  every  one,  especially  her  husband. 
She  felt  drawn  to  him  by  a reviving  tenderness, 
which  he  might  have  a little  missed  of  late  had 
he  been  a sensitive  man ; but  he  was  not.  His 
wrong3  and  unhappinesses  were  more  of  the 


material  than  spiritual  kind — more  for  himself 
than  for  other  people.  He  regretted  extreme- 
ly his  children’s  shabby  clothes,  but  it  never 
struck  him  to  be  anxious  because  their  minds 
were  growing  up  more  ill-clad  than  their  bodies. 
For  they  had  little  or  no  education ; and  for 
society  scarcely  any  beyond  Bridget’s  and  their 
mother’s,  though  they  might  have  had  worse, 
at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Scanlan  was  exceedingly  troubled  about 
the  present,  because  the  luxuries  of  life  were 
so  terribly  wanting  at  Wren’s  Nest : but  he 
rarely  perplexed  himself  about  the  future — his 
own  or  his  family’s.  Whatever  pleased  him  at 
the  time,  he  did,  and  was  satisfied  with  doing : 
he  never  looked  ahead,  not  for  a single  day. 
“Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,”  was  a fa- 
vorite text  of  his  whenever  his  wife  expressed 
any  anxiety.  What  on  earth  could  she  find  to 
be  anxious  about  ? — she  was  not  the  bread-win- 
ner of  the  family.  It  w*as  he  who  had  to  bear 
all  these  burdens,  and  very  sincerely  he  pitied 
himself ; so  much  so  that  at  times  his  wife  pitied 
him  too,  believing  him,  not  untruly,  to  be  one 
of  those  characters  whose  w orst  faults  arc  elimi- 
nated by  adversity.  For  the  fact  that 

“ Satan  now  Is  wiser  than  of  yore, 

And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor,” 

was  not  then  credited  by  Josephine  Scanlan. 
She  still  felt  that  the  man  of  Uz  was  supreme 
in  his  afflictions ; and  often  she  read  the  Book 
of  Job  with  a strange  sort  of  sympathy.  True, 
she  did  not  understand  half  his  trials — “her 
children  were  with  her  in  the  house ;”  her  “ can- 
dle” was  still  “in  its  place” — that  bright  light 
of  contentment  which  illumined  all  the  pov- 
erty of  Wren’s  Nest,  Health  wras  there  too : 
for  the  lightly -fed  and  hardly -worked  enjoy 
oftentimes  a wonderful  immunity  from  sickness. 
But  still  it  seemed  to  her  that  these  blessings 
were  not  so  very  blessed,  or  lack  of  money  neu- 
tralized them  all,  at  least  with  regard  to  her 
husband. 

His  complainings,  she  fondly  hoped,  w’ould  be 
quieted  by  prosperity : when  they  had  a larger 
house,  and  she  could  get  the  children  out  of  his 
wfay  in  some  distant  nursery ; when  he  had  more 
servants  to  w^ait  upon  him,  more  luxuries  to 
gratify  him,  and  fewer  opportunities  of  growing 
discontented  by  the  daily  contrast  between  his 
neighbors’  wealth  and  his  own  poverty.  For, 
unfortunately,  there  were  not  many  “ poor”  peo- 
ple in  Ditchley,  society  being  composed  of  the 
county  families,  the  w'ell-off  townsfolk,  and  the 
w’orking-classes.  And  Mr.  Scanlan  wras  always 
more  prone  to  compare  himself  with  those  above 
him  than  those  below  him,  wondering  why  Prov- 
idence had  not  more  equally  balanced  things, 
and  why  those  stupid  squires  and  contented 
shop-keepers  should  have  so  much  money  to  do 
what  they  liked  with,  and  he  so  little — he  whose 
likings  were  of  such  a refined  and  superior  or- 
der that  it  seemed  a sin  and  shame  they  should 
be  denied  gratification. 

For,  as  he  reasoned,  and  his  wife  tried  to  re«- 
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son  too,  his  pleasures  were  all  so  harmless.  He 
was  no  drunkard — though  he  liked  a glass  of 
wine  well  enough ; he  seldom  philandered  with 
young  ladies,  except  in  the  mildest  clerical  way ; 
was  never  long  absent  from  home ; and,  as  for 
his  extraordinary  talent  for  getting  rid  of  mon- 
ey, he  got  rid  of  it  certainly  in  no  wicked  way, 
but  scattered  it  about  more  with  the  innocent 
recklessness  of  a child  than  the  deliberate  ex- 
travagance of  a man.  It  was  hard  to  stint  him, 
still  harder  to  blame  him ; much  easier  to  blame 
“circumstances” — which  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a harmless  amusement  and  a se- 
rious error.  When  he  was  a rich  man  he  would 
be  quite  different. 

At  least  so  thought  his  wife,  and  tried  to  ex- 
cuse him,  and  make  the  best  of  him,  and  believe 
in  all  his  possible  capacities  for  good  ; also  in 
the  actual  good  there  was  in  him,  which  might 
have  satisfied  some  people,  who  are  content  to 
accept  as  virtue  the  mere  negation  of  vice,  or 
to  rule  their  affections  by  the  safe  law  which  I 
have  heard  enunciated  by  mediocre  goodness 
concerning  absolute  badness:  “Why  should  I 
dislike  the  man  when  he  has  never  harmed 
me  ?”  But  to  a woman  whose  standard  of  right 
was  distinct  from  any  personal  benefit  received 
by  her,  or  personal  injury  done  to  her;  who 
loved  for  love’s  sake,  and  hated  only  where  she 
despised  ; who  had  begun  life  with  a high  ideal, 
and  a passionate  necessity  for  its  realization  in 
all  her  dear  ones,  especially  the  dearest  and 
closest  of  all — her  husband — to  such  a one, 
what  must  this  kind  of  married  life  have  been  ? 

Still,  her  heart  grew  tenderer  over  the  father 
of  her  children.  She  saw  him,  and  all  he  did 
— or  rather  all  he  left  undone — in  the  fairest 
light.  When  he  grumbled  she  took  it  very  pa- 
tiently, more  patiently  than  usual,  thinking  with 
satisfaction  of  her  comfortable  secret — howr  all 
these  annoyances  were  only  temporary ; how  he 
would  by-and-by  become  a rich  man,  able  to  in- 
dulge himself  as  he  chose.  For  in  her  heart 
she  liked  to  see  her  husband  happy — liked  to 
give  him  any  lawful  pleasures,  and  minister 
even  to  his  whims  and  vagaries,  when  this  could 
be  done  conscientiously,  without  her  having  the 
pang  of  knowing  that  every  selfish  luxury  of  the 
father’s  was  taking  the  very  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  children.  Not  that  ho  did  this 
intentionally;  but  he  did  do  it;  because  the 
even  balance  and  necessity  of  things  was  a mat- 
ter Edward  Scanlan  could  never  be  taught  to 
understand. 

Still,  he  was  very  good,  on  the  whole,  for 
some  time  after  he  received  this  addition  to  his 
income.  It  allowed  him  more  pleasures;  it 
lessened  his  wife’s  cares,  and  made  her  less 
obliged  to  contradict  him.  She  grew  softer  in 
her  manner  to  him — and  Edward  Scanlan  was 
one  who  thought  much  about  outside  manner, 
without  troubling  himself  to  investigate  what 
feelings  lay  beneath.  In  their  mutual  relief  of 
mind  the  husband  and  w ife  drew  nearer  togeth- 
er— dangerously  so,  for  the  preservation  of  Mr. 
Oldham’s  secret. 


Righteous  hypocrite  as  she  fully  believed  she 
was,  Mrs.  Scanlan  often  felt  herself  to  be  a ter- 
rible hypocrite  after  all.  Twenty  times  a day 
she  longed  to  throw  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band’s neck,  and  w hisper  that  she  had  a secret 
— though  one  w’hich  did  not  injure  him,  quite 
the  contrary ! Whenever  he  was  vexed  about 
little  things,  she  thirsted  to  tell  him  that  his 
poverty  days  would  not  last  forever — that  she 
would  by-and-by  be  a rich  heiress,  able  to  give 
him  all  he  wanted,  and  rejoice  in  the  giving. 
That  keenest  joy  of  wealth — to  lavish  it  upon 
others — flashed  out  sometimes  from  the  distant 
future,  wdth  a glow  that  lightened  for  her  many 
a present  gloom. 

Still,  things  were  hard  now  and  then,  and 
she  had  many  a twinge  of  conscience  as  to  how 
far  she  was  doing  right,  and  what  her  husband 
would  think  of  her  when  he  really  knewr  all,  as 
he  necessarily  must,  some  day.  More  than 
once  she  definitively  resolved  to  go  and  speak 
to  the  rector — whether  he  liked  it  or  not ; un- 
burden herself  of  all  her  doubts,  and  implore 
him  to  free  her  from  her  promise,  and  take 
aw'ay  this  load  from  her  heart — a load  heavier 
than  he,  as  a bachelor,  could  comprehend. 
Little  he  knew  how  fatal  to  happiness  is  any 
concealment  between  married  people,  w'hose 
chief  strength  and  surest  consolation»lies  in 
being,  for  good  and  ill,  absolutely  and  perfectly 
one. 

With  this  intent  Josephine  had  actually  one 
day  put  on  her  bonnet,  meaning  to  go  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Rectory,  ostensibly  to  excuse  herself 
and  the  children  from  a tea-party  there — a feast 
on  the  lawn — the  year  had  again  come  round 
to  the  time  of  open-air  delights — when  her  hus- 
band entered  the  room,  and  asked  her  where 
she  w as  going. 

Her  answer  w as,  of  course,  the  truth,  though 
not,  alas ! the  whole  truth. 

“Excuse  yourself  from  the  Rectory  feast? 
What  a ridiculous  thing ! To  decline  Mr.  Old- 
ham’s invitation,  because  the  children  had  an 
engagement  elsewhere  — at  a common  farm- 
house, too!” 

Still,  Josephine  reasoned,  it  was  a prior  en- 
gagement ; and  the  people  at  the  farm  had  been 
very  kind  to  the  children. 

“But  they  arc  such  unimportant  people. 
Annoying  them  does  not  matter ; now  annoy- 
ing Mr.  Oldham  does.  I never  noticed  the 
thing  much  till  lately,  when  some  neighbor  or 
other  put  it  into  my  head ; but  Oldham  does 
seem  to  have  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
our  children.” 

“ They  are  very  good  children,”  said  the 
mother,  with  a slight  trembling  of  the  voice. 

“Oh  yes,  of  course.  And  pretty,  too — some 
of  them.  Don’t  be  up  in  arms  on  their  account, 
mamma,  as  if  I were  always  crying  them  down. 
I see  their  good  points  just  as  much  as  you  do. 
And  if  the  old  fellow  really  has  taken  a liking 
to  them,  I’m  sure  I don*t  object  to  your  culti- 
vating him  as  much  as  ever  you  like.” 

“ Cultivating  him ! — ” 
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“ I mean — with  an  eye  to  his  leaving  them 
something.  He  can’t  live  forever ; and  when 
he  dies,  some  small  sum — even  a hundred  or 
two — would  be  a great  help  to  us.” 

Josephine  stood  dumb.  Oh,  if  she  had  had 
the  free,  clear  conscience  of  a year  ago,  how  in- 
dignantly she  would  have  repudiated  such  a 
motive ! as  she  used  to  do  all  other  similar  mo- 
tives of  self-interest  or  expediency,  which  her 
husband  occasionally  suggested  to  her.  For 
this  lavish,  frank-spoken,  open-hearted  young 
Celt  had  also  the  true  Celtic  characteristic  of 
never  being  blind  to  his  own  interests.  Care- 
less as  he  was,  he  knew  quite  well  on  which  side 
his  bread  was  buttered ; and  under  all  his  reck- 
less generosity  lay  a stratum  of  meanness : 
which  indeed  is  generally  found  a necessary 
adjunct  to  the  aforesaid  qualities. 

He  noticed  his  wife’s  silence : at  which  his 
sensitive  love  of  approbation — to  call  it  by  a 
lighter  name  than  vanity — immediately  took 
offense. 

44  You  think  that  was  a wrong  thing  of  me  to 
say?  But  you  always  do  find  fault  with  any 
new  ideas  of  mine.  You  would  like  every  thing 
to  originate  with  yourself ! ” 

Josephine  answered  only  the  first  half  of  his 
sentence.  44 1 think  it  wrong  to  4 cultivate*  any 
body  for  the  sake  of  what  you  can  get  out  of 
him.  And  you  know  the  proverb,  4 It’s  ill 
waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes.’  '* 

44  But  how  can  one  help  it  when  one  has  to 
go  barefoot  ?” 

44  Which  is  not  exactly  our  case,  Edward. 
We  have  as  much  as  we  require ; and  we  need 
not  be  beholden  to  any  man — thank  God  2” 

44  You  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,”  said 
Edward  Scanlan,  bitterly — very  bitterly  for  a 
clergyman.  44  But,  putting  aside  the  future, 
don’t  you  think  Mr.  Oldham  might  do  some- 
thing for  us  at  present,  if  he  knew  we  wanted 
help  ? For  instance,  last  Sunday,  in  the  vest- 
ry, he  was  preaching  to  me  a little  extra  ser- 
mon about  Cesar,  noticing  what  a big  boy  he 
was  growing,  and  asking  me  what  I intended 
to  do  with  him — when  he  was  to  go  to  school, 
and  where  ? Rather  impertinent  interference, 

I thought.” 

44  He  meant  it  well,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan, 
humbly,  and  with  averted  eyes : afraid  of  be- 
traying in  any  way  the  comfort  it  was  to  find 
out  that  the  rector  was  not  indifferent  to  a 
fact  which  had  haunted  herself  for  many  cruel 
weeks — how  her  handsome,  manly  Cdsar  was 
growing  up  in  a state  of  rough  ignorance,  lam- 
entable in  any  gentleman’s  son,  and  especially 
to  be  deplored  in  one  who  might  have  to  fill  a 
good  position  in  society,  where  he  would  one 
day  bitterly  feel  every  defect  in  education. 

44  Meant  well  ? Oh,  of  course  a rector  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  mean  well  toward  a curate, 
or  the  poor  curate  is  obliged  to  take  it  so,  as  I 
shall.  But  my  idea  was  this : that  since  he 
is  so  anxious  that  the  lad  should  be  well  edu- 
cated— which  we  can  not  possibly  afford — per- 
haps, if  the  matter  were  cleverly  pnt  before  him 


— and  you  have  such  a clever  way  of  doing 
things,  dearest — Mr.  Oldham  might  send  Ce- 
sar to  school  himself.  ” 

Josephine  started.  44 1 do  not  quite  under- 
stand you,”  she  said. 

No — sometimes  Bhe  really  did  not  under- 
stand her  husband.  She  found  herself  making 
egregious  mistakes  concerning  him  and  his 
motives.  To  put  a most  sad  thing  in  a ludi- 
crous light  (as  how  often  do  we  not  do  in  this 
world  ?)  her  position  wras  like  that  of  the  great 
cat  trying  to  get  through  the  little  cat’s  hole : 
her  large  nature  was  perpetually  at  fault  in  cal- 
culating the  smallness  of  his. 

44 Not  understand!  Why,  Josephine,  the 
thing  is  as  plain  as  a pikestaff.  Don’t  you 
see  how  much  wo  should  save  if  Mr.  Old- 
ham could  be  induced  to  send  C&ar  to  school 
at  his  own  expense?  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing.  Many  a rich  man  has  done  it  for  a 
poor  man’s  son,  who  turned  out  a credit  to 
him  afterward : as  Cesar  might,  and  then  the 
obligation  w’ould  be  rather  on  Mr.  Oldham’s 
side,  in  my  having  consented  to  the  thing.  In- 
deed,” growing  wanner  as  he  argued,  44  it 
would  be  a very  good  thing  on  both  sides. 
And  I could  then  afford  to  pay  that  visit  to 
London  which  Summerhayes  is  always  bother- 
ing me  about,  and  considers  would  be  such  an 
advantage  to  myself  and  the  family.” 

Still  Josephine  was  silent;  but  her  face 
clouded  over  and  hardened  into  the  expression 
which  her  husband  knew  well  enough,  and  was 
in  his  secret  heart  a little  afraid  of.  He  was 
thus  far  a good  fellow — he  respected  and  loved 
his  good  wife  very  sincerely. 

44 1 see  you  don’t  like  either  of  these  notions 
of  mine,  my  dear,  especially  about  Cesar.  You 
know  Mr.  Oldham  pretty  well,  perhaps  even 
better  than  I do.  If  you  think  he  would  take 
offense  at  such  a hint — ” 

44 1 should  never  dream  of  hinting  any  thing 
to  Mr.  Oldham.  If  I wanted  to  ask  of  him  a 
kindness  I should  ask  it  direct,  and  I believe 
he  would  grant  it.  But  to  beg  from  him  indi- 
rectly the  help  which  we  do  not  really  need — ” 

44  We  do  need  it.  C&ar  must  go  to  school. 
I want  to  go  to  London.  And  we  can’t  do 
both,  you  say.” 

44  No  we  can  not.  It  is  impossible.  But  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  accept  favors,  or 
to  beg  for  any,  from  Mr.  Oldham.” 

44  So  you  say,  but  I entirely  differ  from  you. 
It  is  no  favor:  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.” 

44  And  the  beggar  is  worthy  of  both  his  kicks 
and  his  half-pence.  But,  Edward,  I will  take 
neither.  You  know  my  mind.  Many  a free, 
honest,  honorable  kindness  may  one  man  have 
to  owe  to  another,  and  both  be  benefited  there- 
by ; but  to  ask  from  another  any  thing  that  by 
any  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  one  could  do 
for  one’s  self  is  a meanness  I have  not  been 
used  to.  My  father  never  would  stoop  to  it, 
nor  shall  my  son.” 

Quietly  os  she  said  them,  they  were  stinging 
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words:  such  as  sbe  could  use  on  occasions. 
She  was  not  a stupid  woman,  nor  a tame  wo- 
man; and  in  her  youth  the  “soft  answer,” 
which  is  often  woman’s  best  strength,  did  not 
always  come.  She  was  fierce  against  wrong 
rather  than  patient  with  it — outraged  and  in- 
dignant where  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  be 
quietly  brave.  Though  not  too  thin-skinned, 
ordinarily,  to-day  her  husband  winced  as  if  she 
had  been  whipping  him  with  nettles.  For  he 
knew  what  an  idol  Josephine’s  father  had  been 
to  her,  and  how  well  the  noble  old  nobleman 
had  deserved  that  worship.  Poor  Edward 
Scanlan  was  a little  cowed  even  before  the  dim 
ghost  of  the  dead  Yicomte  de  Bougainville. 

“Your  father — your  son.  Then  your  hus- 
band may  do  any  thing  he  chooses  ? You  won’t 
care.  He,  of  course,  is  quite  an  inferior  being.  ” 

“ Edward,  hush ! The  child !” 

For  Adrienne  had  put  her  tiny  pale  face  in 
at  the  bedroom  door,  outside  which  she  often 
hovered  like  an  anxious  spirit  when  her  father 
and  mother  were  talking. 

“The  child  may  hear  it  all,”  said  Mr.  Scan- 
lan, glad  to  escape  from  a difficulty.  “Look 
here,  Adrienne ; the  difference  between  your 
mother  and  me  is  this : I want  you  to  go  to  the 
Rectory  to-morrow — she  wishes  to  take  you  to 
the  farm ; which  should  you  like  best  ?” 

The  perplexed  child  looked  from  one  parent 
to  the  other.  “I  thought,  papa,  you  did  not 
care  for  Mr.  Oldham ; you  are  always  finding 
fault  w ith  him,  or  laughing  at  him.” 

“ What  a sharp  child  it  is !”  said  Mr.  Scan- 
lan, extremely  amused.  “ Never  mind,  Adri- 
enne, whether  I like  Mr.  Oldham  or  not ; I wish 
you  to  go  and  see  him  whenever  he  asks  you : 
and  always  be  sure  to  pay  him  particular  atten- 
tion, for  he  may  be  very  useful  to  both  me  and 
my  family.” 

“Yes,  papa,”  replied  innocent  Adrienne, 
though  not  without  a shy  glance  at  her  mother 
for  assent  and  approval. 

The  mother  stepped  forward,  pale  and  firm, 
but  with  a fierce  light  glittering  in  her  eyes : 

“ Yes,  Adrienne,  I too  wish  you  to  pay  Mr. 
Oldham  all  proper  attention,  because  he  is  a 
good  man  who  has  heaped  us  all  with  kind- 
nesses ; because,  though  we  will  never  ask  any 
more  from  him,  we  can  not  show  sufficient 
gratitude  for  those  we  have  already  received. 
Therefore,  since  papa  particularly  desires  it,  we 
will  give  up  the  farm  and  go  to  the  Rectory.” 

“Thank  you, my  dearest ; you  are  very  good, ” 
said  Edward  Scanlan,  quite  satisfied  and  molli- 
fied ; and  on  leaving  the  room  he  went  over  to 
his  wife  and  kissed  her.  She  received  the  kiss, 
but  let  him  depart  without  a word. 

Then,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  Josephine  put  it 
by,  mechanically  rolling  up  the  strings — a habit 
she  had  to  make  them  last  the  longer — and  did 
various  other  things  about  her  drawers  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way — never  noticing  the  childish 
eyes  which  followed  her  every  motion.  But 
always  silently — Adrienne  was  such  a very  quiet 
child.  Not  until  the  mother  sat  down  on  the 


bedside,  and  put  her  hands  over  her  dry,  hot 
eyes,  with  a heavy  sigh,  did  she  feel  her  little 
daughter  creeping  behind  her,  to  clasp  around 
her  neck  cool,  soft  arms. 

“Maman,  maman” — the  French  version  of 
the  word,  with  the  slight  French  accentuation 
of  the  first  syllable,  such  as  her  children  gener- 
ally used  when  they  petted  her. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  turned  round  and  hid  her  fore- 
head on  the  little  bosom — leaving  a wet  place 
where  her  eyes  had  lain  on  the  coarse  blue 
pinafore. 

She  said  nothing  to  Adrienne,  of  course ; and 
henceforth  she  carefully  avoided  naming  to  her 
husband  the  subject  of  Cdsar’s  going  to  school. 
But  she  made  up  her  mind  when  it  should  be 
done,  and  how,  daring  those  ten  silent  minutes 
in  her  bedroom.  And  from  that  day  the  idea 
of  asking  Mr.  Oldham’s  permission  to  tell  her 
husband  of  their  future  prospects  altogether 
passed  from  her  mind.  No;  the  rector  was 
right  in  his  judgment : she  herself  was  the  only 
safe  depositary  of  the  secret.  She  locked  it 
closer  than  ever  in  her  heart,  and  returned  to 
her  old  solitude  of  spirit — the  worst  of  all  soli- 
tudes— that  which  does  not  appear  outside. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Scanlan  went  to  London.  How  he 
went  is  by  no  means  clear ; but  I rather  sus- 
pect it  was  through  a pearl  brooch,  which  a 
rich  and  warm-hearted  bride,  just  going  out 
to  India — a neighbor’s  daughter — greatly  de- 
siderated, and  purchased.  At  any  rate,  it 
catne  about  somehow  that  Josephine’s  purse 
was  full,  her  jewel-case  rather  empty,  and 
that  her  husband  took  his  jaunt  to  the  me- 
tropolis— a pleasure  which  he  had  longed  for 
ever  since  Mr.  Summerhayes  began  his  yearly 
visits  to  Ditchley  and  the  neighborhood. 

I do  not  want  to  depict  this  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes in  villainous  colors,  with  horns  and  a 
tail.  I believe  the  very  personage  who  owns 
those  appendages  may  be  not  quite  as  black  as 
he  is  painted,  still  I do  not  agree  with  those 
novel  writers  who  will  not  call  a spade  a spade 
— who  make  us  interested  in  murder,  lenient 
toward  bigamy,  and  amused  with  swindling, 
provided  only  it  be  picturesque.  There  does 
not  seem  to  me  such  a wide  distinction  between 
the  vulgar  man  who  steals  a leg  of  mutton  or  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  the  “genteel”  man— let  me 
not  profane  the  word  “gentleman” — who  dines 
luxuriously,  but  never  thinks  of  paying  his 
butcher  or  baker;  who,  however  deficient  his 
income,  lives  always  at  ease,  upon  money  bor- 
rowed from  friends  or  kindred,  with  promise  of 
speedy  return.  But  it  never  is  returned — was 
never  meant  to  be;  and  the  man,  however 
charming  he  may  be,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a thief  and  a liar,  and  ought  to  be  scouted 
by  society  as  such.  And  till  society  has  the 
courage  to  do  it — to  strip  the  fine  feathers  from 
these  fine  birds,  and  show  them  in  their  ugly 
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bareness,  mean  as  any  crop-headed  convict  in 
Pentonville  Prison — so  long  will  the  world  be 
cambered  with  them  and  the  miseries  they 
canse.  Not  to  themselves : they  never  suffer, 
often  flourishing  on  like  green  bay-trees  to  the 
end,  or  almost  the  end ; but  to  other  and  most 
innocent  people,  who  unhappily  belong  to  them, 
and  perhaps  even  love  them. 

Mr.  Summerhayes  was  one  of  these,  and  he 
became  the  evil  genius  of  Mr.  Scanlan’s  life. 
Though  younger  than  the  curate,  he  was  a great 
deal  older  in  many  things  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world.  They  sympathized 
in  their  tastes,  and  each  found  the  other  very 
convenient  and  amusing  company,  when,  year 
by  year,  Summerhayes  made  his  sketching  tour 
round  the  beautiful  neighborhood  of  Ditchley. 
There  were  great  differences  between  them — for 
instance,  the  elder  man  was  weak  and  pliable, 
the  younger  cool-headed  and  determined  ; the 
Irishman  possessed  a fragment  of  a heart  and 
the  ghost  of  a conscience — the  Englishman  had 
neither.  On  many  points,  however,  they  were 
much  alike — with  enough  dissimilarity  to  make 
their  companionship  mutually  agreeable  and 
amusing.  And  as  in  both  the  grand  aim  of 
life  was  to  be  amused,  they  got  on  together  re- 
markably well.  Nay,  in  his  own  way,  Edward 
Scanlan  was  really  quite  fond  of  “my  friend 
Summerhayes.*’ 

So  was  Cesar,  for  a while ; so  was  Adrienne 
— with  the  intense  admiration  that  an  imagina- 
tive child  sometimes  conceives  for  a young  man, 
clever,  brilliant,  beautiful,  godlike ; in  so  much 
that  the  mother  was  rather  sorry  to  see  it,  and 
stopped  as  soon  as  she  could  without  observa- 
tion the  constant  petting  which  the  artist  be- 
stowed, summer  after  summer,  upon  his  little 
girl-slave,  who  followed  him  about  with  eyes  as 
loving  as  a spaniel  dog.  This  year,  when  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  father,  the  two 
children  envied  papa  exceedingly,  scarcely  so 
much  for  the  pleasures  of  London  as  for  the 
permanent  society  of  Mr.  Summerhayes. 

This,  however,  he  did  not  get,  as  he  soon 
found  himself  obliged  to  “ cut”  his  friend,  and 
the  set  the  artist  belonged  to — which,  in  spite 
of  their  irreligious  Bohemianism,  the  curate 
liked  extremely — for  the  sake  of  reviving  his 
own  former  acquaintances,  who  had  come  up 
to  attend  the  May  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  who  were  of  a class,  aristocratic  and  cler- 
ical, who  looked  down  upon  painters,  poets, 
and  such  like,  as  devotees  to  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil — and  besides  not  exactly 
“respectable.”  Mr.  Scankin  had  to  choose 
between  them,  and  he  did  so — externally ; but 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, in  a way  that  excited  the  amusement  and 
loudly-expressed  admiration  of  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes. 

Often,  after  being  late  up  overnight,  in 
places  which  Exeter  Hall  could  never  have 
even  heard  of,  and  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
the  innocent  curate  of  Ditchley  knew  as  little 
about  as  any  young  lamb  of  his  fold  — only 


Summerhayes  asked  him  to  go,  and  he  went 
— after  this  he  would  appear  at  religious  break- 
fasts, given  by  evangelical  Earls,  and  pious 
Duchesses  dowager;  where  he  would  hold 
forth  for  honrs,  delighted  to  see  reviving  his 
former  popularity.  This  did  not  happen’ im- 
mediately. At  first  he  found  the  memories  of 
even  the  best  friends  grew  dulled  after  seven 
years’  absence;  but  many  were  kind  to  him 
still.  The  exceeding  sincerity  and  single- 
heartedness  often  found,  then  as  now,  among 
the  evangelical  party — making  them  associate 
alike  with  rich  and  poor,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian— any  one  who,  like  themselves,  holds 
what  they  believe  to  be  “ the  Gospel” — stood 
Edward  Scanlan  in  good  stead. 

After  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a platform 
speech — full  of  the  Beast  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  the  Woman  in  scarlet,  and  other  fa- 
vorite allegories  by  which,  in  that  era  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  struggles,  the  Orange  party 
always  designated  the  Romish  Church — many 
of  his  old  admirers  rallied  round  the  once  pop- 
ular preacher.  But  he  was  in  London — not 
Dublin — and  had  to  deal  with  cool-headed  En- 
glishmen, not  impulsive  Hibernians.  Though 
his  former  friends  had  not  forgotten  him,  and 
were  very  glad  to  see  him,  still  he  w as  no  lon- 
ger “the  rage,”  as  he  once  had  been.  His 
blossoming  season  had  a little  gone  by.  He 
hung  his  head,  “like  a lily  drooping,”  before 
those  full-blown  orators  w ho  now  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  discoursed  on  the  topics  of  the 
day  with  an  energy  and  a power  w'hich  carried 
all  before  them,  because  they  had  a quality 
which  the  brilliant  Irishman  somewhat  lacked 
— earnestness. 

Of  all  places,  London  is  the  one  w'here  peo- 
ple find  their  level ; where  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  never  for  very  long,  is  gild- 
ing mistaken  for  gold.  The  Church  of  England 
was  beginning  to  pass  out  of  that  stage  which 
the  present  generation  may  still  remember — 
w'hen  the  humdrum  sermons  of  the  last  century 
were,  by  a natural  reaction,  replaced  by  the 
“ flow’ery”  style  of  preaching ; now,  in  its  turn, 
also  on  the  decline.  Names,  Irish  and  English 
— which  it  would  be  invidious  here  to  record, 
but  which  were  fondly  familiar  to  the  religious 
world  of  that  date— were  a little  losing  their 
charm,  and  their  owners  their  popularity.  Mere 
“words,  words,  W'ords,”  however  eloquently  ar- 
ranged and  passionately  delivered,  were  felt  not 
to  be  enough.  Something  more  real,  more  sub- 
stantial, was  craved  for  by  the  hungry  seekers 
after  truth — who  had  brains  to  understand,  as 
well  as  hearts  to  love — besides  the  usual  cant 
requirement  of  “souls  to  be  saved.” 

For  such  vital  necessities  the  provender  given 
by  Mr.  Scanlan  and  similar  preachers  was  but 
poor  diet.  Vivid  pictures  of  death  and  the 
grave,  painted  with  such  ghastly  accuracy  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  poor  wo- 
men in  fresh  mourning  weeds  to  be  carried  out 
fainting  into  the  vestry;  glowing  descriptions 
of  heaven,  and  horrible  ones  of  hell,  ns  minute 
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and  decisive  as  if  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
lately  visited  both  regions,  and  come  back  to 
speak  of  them  from  personal  observation — ser- 
mons of  this  sort  did  not  qaite  satisfy  the  church- 
goers of  the  metropolis,  even  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  amidst  all  the  ardors  of  Exeter  Hall. 
No — not  though  backed  by  the  still  handsome 
appearance  and  Irish  fluency — which  so  often 
passed  current  for  eloquence — of  the  curate  of 
Ditchley.  Many  people  asked  who  Mr.  Scan- 
lan  was,  and  lamented,  especially  to  his  face, 
that  ho  should  be  “thrown  away”  in  such  a 
far-distant  parish;  but  nobody  offered  him  a 
living,  a proprietary  chapel,  or  even  a common 
curacy.  And  he  found  out  that  the  induce- 
ments and  advices  held  out  by  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes  on  the  subject  were  mere  random  talk, 
upon  a matter  concerning  which  the  artist  knew 
nothing.  He  had  urged  Scanlan’s  coming  up 
to  London  with  the  careless  good-nature  which 
they  both  possessed  ; but  now  that  he  was  there 
he  found  his  guest  rather  a bore,  and,  in  degree, 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon  him.  Between 
his  two  sets  of  friends,  artistic  and  religious,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  poor  curate  had 
nowhere  to  resort  to,  and  spent  more  than  one 
lonely  evening  in  crowded,  busy  London ; which 
caused  him  to  write  home  doleful  letters  to  his 
wife,  saying  how  he  missed  her,  and  how  glad 
he  should  be  to  return  to  her.  These  letters 
filled  her  heart  with  rejoicing. 

And  when  he  did  come  back,  a little  crest- 
fallen, and  for  the  first  day  or  so  not  talking 
much  about  his  journey,  she  received  him  glad- 
ly and  tenderly.  But  she  rejoiced  nevertheless. 
It  was  one  of  the  sad  things  in  Josephine's  life 
that  her  husband's  discomfiture  wa9,  necessa- 
rily, oftentimes  to  her  a source  of  actual  thank- 
fulness. Not  that  she  did  not  feel  for  his  dis- 
appointment, and  grieve  over  it  in  her  heart, 
but  she  was  glad  he  had  found  out  his  mistake. 
Her  conscience  was  never  deluded  by  her  af- 
fections. She  would  os  soon  have  led  her  boy 
Cdsar  over  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  as 
have  aided  her  husband  in  any  thing  where  she 
knew  the  attainment  of  his  wish  would  be  to  liis 
own  injury. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  came  home — worn  and 
irritable,  fatigued  with  London  excitements, 
which  were  such  a contrast  to  his  ordinary 
quiet  life,  and  none  the  better  for  various  dis- 
sipations to  which  ho  had  not  the  power  to  say 
No — Mrs.  Scanlan  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and 
tried  to  make  Wren’s  Nest  as  pleasant  os  pos- 
sible to  him,  supplying  him,  so  far  as  she  could, 
with  all  his  pet  luxuries,  listening  to  his  endless 
egotistical  talk  about  the  sensation  he  had  cre- 
ated in  London,  and,  above  all,  accepting  pa- 
tiently a heap  of  presents,  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  which  she  afterward  discovered  he  had 
purchased  with  money  borrowed  from  Mr.  Sum- 
merlmycs,  and  which,  with  other  extraneous  ex- 
penses, caused  this  London  journey  to  amount 
to  much  more  than  the  pearl  brooch  would  cov- 
er. And  Cesar  had  already  gone  to  school; 
Louis  too — for  the  brothers  pined  so  at  being 


separated.  At  school  they  must  be  kept,  poor 
boys ! cost  what  it  would. 

Many  a night  did  their  mother  lie  awake, 
planning  ways  and  means  which  it  was  useless 
to  talk  of  to  her  Edward.  In  fact,  she  had  very 
much  given  up  speaking  of  late : she  found  it 
did  no  good,  and  only  irritated  her  temper,  and 
confused  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  She 
generally  thought  out  things  by  herself,  and 
mentioned  nothing  aloud  until  it  wras  fully  ma- 
tured in  her  own  mind.  One  plan,  which  had 
occurred  to  her  several  times  since  the  day  when 
Mr.  Scanlan  satirically  suggested  that  she  should 
apply  for  a clerk's  situation,  and  she  had  replied 
bitterly,  “I  wish  I could !”  finally  settled  itself 
into  a fixed  scheme — that  of  earning  money 
herself,  independent  of  her  husband.  For  that 
more  money  must  be  earned,  somehow  and  by 
somebody,  was  now  quite  plain. 

To  the  last  generation  the  idea  of  women 
working  for  their  daily  bread  was  new,  and 
somewhat  repellent.  First,  because  it  was  a 
much  rarer  necessity  then  than  now.  Society 
was  on  a simpler  footing.  Women  did  work — in 
a sense  — hut  it  was  within,  not  without  the 
house : keeping  fewer  servants,  dressing  less 
extravagantly,  and  lightening  the  load  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers  by  helping  to  save  rather 
than  to  spend.  There  were  more  girls  mar- 
ried, because  men  were  not  afraid  to  marry 
them ; young  fellows  chose  their  w ives  as  help- 
mates, instead  of  ornamental  excrescences  or 
appendages — expensive  luxuries  which  should 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible.  Consequently 
there  were  fewer  families  cast  adrift  on  the 
wrorld — helpless  mothers  and  idle,  thriftless  sis- 
ters thrown  on  the  charity  of  kindred,  w ho  have 
their  owfn  household  to  work  for,  and  naturally 
think  it  hard  to  be  burdened  with  more. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling,  begun 
in  chivalrous  tenderness,  though  degenerating 
to  a mere  superstition,  that  it  is  not  “respect- 
able” for  a woman  to  maintain  herself,  was 
much  more  general  than  now.  And  the  pas- 
sionate “I  wish  I could!”  of  poor  Josephine 
Scanlan  had  been  a mere  outcry  of  pain,  nei- 
ther caused  by,  nor  resulting  in,  any  definite  pur- 
pose. Gradually,  however,  the  purpose  came, 
and  from  a mere  nebulous  desire  resolved  itself 
into  a definite  plan. 

She  saw  clearly  that  if,  during  the  years  that 
might  elapse  before  her  wealth  came — years, 
the  end  of  which  she  dared  not  look  for,  it 
seemed  like  wishing  for  Mr.  Oldham’s  death — 
the  family  was  to  be  maintained  in  any  com- 
fort, she  must  work  as  well  as  her  husband. 
At  first  this  was  a blow  to  her.  It  ran  counter 
to  all  the  prejudices  in  which  she  had  been 
reared ; it  smote  her  with  a nameless  pain. 
What  would  her  father  have  said  ? — the  proud 
old  nobleman,  who  thought  his  nobility  not  dis- 
graced by  becoming  a teacher  of  languages,  and 
even  of  dancing — any  thing  that  could  earn  for 
him  an  honest  livelihood ; w ho  would  have 
worked  unceasingly  himself,  but  never  have  al- 
lowed his  daughter  to  work.  Poor  as  they 
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were,  until  her  marriage  Josephine  had  been 
the  closely  shat  up  and  tenderly  guarded  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Bougainville.  But  Mrs.  Scanlan 
was,  and  long  had  been,  quite  another  person. 
Nobody  guarded  her  1 Remembering  her  own 
old  self,  sometimes  she  could  have  laughed, 
sometimes  rather  wept. 

But  of  that,  and  of  a few  other  sad  facts,  her 
father  had  died  in  happy  ignorance,  and  she  was 
free.  She  must  work — and  she  would  do  it. 

But  how  ? There  lay  the  difficulty,  greater 
then  than  even  in  our  day.  A generation  ago 
no  one  supposed  a woman  in  the  rank  of  a lady 
could  do  any  thing  but  teach  children.  Teach- 
ing, therefore,  was  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Scanlan 
thought  of ; but  the  scheme  had  many  objections. 
For  one  reason,  she  was  far  from  well-educated, 
and,  marrying  at  sixteen,  the  little  education 
she  ever  had  would  have  soon  slipped  away, 
save  for  the  necessity  of  being  her  children’s 
instructress.  She  learned  in  order  to  teach ; 
sometimes  keeping  only  a short  distance  ahead 
of  the  little  flock,  who,  however,  being  fortu- 
nately impressed  with  the  firm  belief  that  mam- 
ma knew  every  thing,  followed  her  implicitly, 
step  by  step,  especially  the  little  girls.  But 
even  the  boys,  fragmentary  as  their  education 
was,  had  been  found  at  school  not  half  so  ig- 
norant as  she  had  expected ; every  thing  they 
knew  they  knew  thoroughly.  So  the  master 
said,  and  this  comforted  their  mother,  and  em- 
boldened her  to  try  if  she  could  not  find  other 
little  boys  and  girls  about  Ditchley  to  teach 
with  Adrienne,  Gabrielle,  and  Martin.  Very 
little  children,  of  course,  for  she  was  too  honest 
to  take  them  without  telling  their  parents  the 
whole  truth,  that  she  had  never  been  brought 
up  as  a governess,  and  could  only  teach  them 
as  she  had  taught  her  own. 

Gradually,  in  a quiet  way,  she  found  out  who 
among  the  rising  generation  of  Ditchley  would 
be  likely  to  come  to  her,  as  the  mistress  of  a 
little  day-school,  to  be  held  in  the  parlor  at 
Wren’s  Nest,  or  in  any  other  parlor  that  might 
be  offered  to  her;  and  then,  all  her  informa- 
tion gained  and  her  plans  laid,  she  prepared 
herself  for  what  she  considered  a mere  form, 
the  broaching  of  the  subject  to  her  husband. 

To  her  surprise  it  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion. 

“ Keep  a school  I My  wife  keep  a school  1” 
— Edward  Scanlan  was  horrified. 

“ Why  should  I not  keep  a school?  am  I not 
clever  enough?”  said  she,  smiling.  ‘•Never- 
theless, I managed  to  get  some  credit  for  teach- 
ing my  boys,  and  now  that  they  are  away  my  , 
time  is  free,  and  I should  like  to  use  it ; be- ; 
sides,”  added  she,  seriously,  “it  will  be  better 
for  us  that  I should  use  it.  We  want  more 
money.” 

“ You  are  growing  perfectly  insane,  I think, 
on  the  subject  of  money,”  cried  the  curate,  in  j 
much  irritation.  “If  wo  are  running  short, 
why  not  go  again  to  Mr.  Oldham  and  ask  him 
for  more,  as  I have  so  often  suggested  your  do- 
ing?” • 


Ay,  he  had,  till  by  force  of  repetition  he 
had  ceased  to  feel  shame  or  indignation.  But 
the  suggestion  was  never  carried  out,  for  she 
set  herself  against  it  with  a dull  persistence, 
hard  and  silent  as  a rock,  and  equally  invinci- 
ble. 

Taking  no  notice  of  her  husband's  last  re- 
mark— for  where  was  the  good  of  wasting 
words? — she  began  quietly  to  reason  with  him 
about  his  dislike  to  her  setting  up  a school. 

“ Where  can  be  the  harm  of  it  ? Why  should 
I not  help  to  earn  the  family  bread  ? You  work 
hard,  Edward.”  (“  That  I do,”  he  cried,  eager- 
ly.) “ Why  should  not  I work  too  ? It  would 
make  me  happier,  and  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
it.” 

“ There  is.  What  lady  ever  works  ? Shop- 
keepers’ wives  may  help  their  husbands,  but  in 
our  rank  of  life  the  husband  labors  only;  the 
wife  sits  at  home  and  enjoys  herself,  as  you 
do.” 

“Do  I?”  said  Josephine,  with  a queer  sort 
of  smile.  But  she  attempted  not  to  retouch 
| this  very  imaginative  picture.  Her  husband 
would  never  have  understood  it.  “But  I do 
not  wish  to  enjoy  myself ; I had  rather  help  you 
and  the  children.  Nor  can  I see  any  real  rea- 
son why  I should  not  do  it.  ” 

“Possibly  not;  you  have  such  odd  ideas 
sometimes.  If  I were  a tradesman  you  could 
carry  them  out ; stand  behind  the  counter  sell- 
ing a pound  of  tea  and  a yard  of  tape,  calcula- 
ting every  half-penny,  and  putting  it  all  by — 
which  I dare  say  you  would  much  enjoy,  and  be 
quite  in  your  element.  But  my  wife — a clergy- 
man’s wife— could  not  possibly  so  degrade  her- 
self.” 

“WTiy,  Edward,  what  nonsense!  Many  a 
clergyman’s  widow  has  turned  schoolmistress.” 

“As  my  widow,  you  may;  as  my  wife,  nev- 
er ! I would  not  endure  it.  To  come  home 
and  find  you  overrun  by  a troop  of  horrid  brats, 
never  having  a minute  to  spare  for  me ; it  would 
be  intolerable.  Besides,  what  would  Ditchley 
say?” 

“ I do  not  know,  and — excuse  me,  Edward 
— I do  not  very  much  care.” 

“ But  you  ought  to  care.  It  is  most  import- 
ant that  I keep  up  my  position,  and  that  Ditch- 
ley should  not  know  my  exact  circumstances. 
Why,  the  other  day,  when  somebody  w as  talk- 
ing about  how  well  w-e  managed  with  our  large 
family,  I heard  it  said — ‘ Of  course  Mr.  Scan* 
lan  must  have,  besides  his  curacy,  a private  for- 
tune.’ ” 

“And  you  let  that  pa6S?  You  allowed  our 
neighbors  to  believe  it  ?” 

“Why  should  I not?  It  made  them  think 
all  the  better  of  me.  But,  my  dear,  I fear  I 
never  shall  get  you  to  understand  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  appearances.” 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Josephine,  slowr- 
ly.  “Perhaps  we  had  better  quit  the  subject. 
Once  again,  Edward,  will  you  give  mo  your 
consent,  the  only  thing  I need,  and  without 
which  I cau  not  carry  out  my  plans?  They 
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are  so  very  simple*  so  harmless,  so  entirely  for 
your  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  family.” 

And  in  her  desperation  she  did  what  of  late 
she  had  rather  given  up  doing : she  began  to 
reason  and  even  to  plead  with  her  husband. 
But  once  again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  she 
found  herself  at  fault  concerning  him.  She 
had  not  calculated  on  the  excessive  obstinacy 
which  often  coexists  with  weakness.  A strong 
man  can  afford  to  change  his  mind,  to  see  the 
force  of  arguments  and  yield  to  them,  but  a 
weak  person  is  afraid  to  give  in.  u Fve  said 
it,  ami  I'll  stick  to  it,"  h Ms  only  castle  of  de- 
fense, in  which  he  intrenches  himself  against 
all  assaults ; unless  indeed  his  opponent  is  cun- 
ning enough  to  take  and  lead  him  by  the  nose 
with  the  invisible  halter  of  his  own  vanity  and 
selfishness.  But  such  a course  this  woman — 
all  honest-minded  women — would  have  scorned. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  found  her  husband,  in  his  own 
mild  and  good-natured  wav,  quite  impractica- 
ble. He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  it  was 
not  “ genteel’  for  a woman  to  work,  especially 
a married  woman  ; so,  work  his  wife  should  not, 
whatever  happened. 

“Not  in  any  way,  visible  or  invisible  V'  said 
she,  with  a slight  touch  of  satire  in  her  tone. 
“ Aid  is  this  charming  idleness  to  be  for  my 
own  sake  or  yours  ?" 

“For  both,  my  dear;  I am  sure  I am  right. 
Think  how  odd  it  would  look,  Mrs.  Bcanlnn 
keeping  a school ! If  you  had  proposed  to  earn 
money  in  some  quiet  way,  which  our  neighbors 
would  never  find  out—” 


“ You  would  not  have  objected  to  that 
said  Josephine,  eagerly. 

“ Very  likely  I might ; bnt  still  not  so  much. 
However,  I am  quite  tired  of  discussing  tins 
matter.  For  once,  Josephine,  you  must  give 
in.  As  I have  so  often  to  remind  you,  the  hus- 
band is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  when  I do 
choose  to  assert  my  authority — However,  we 
will  not  enter  upon  that  question.  Jjf«t  leave 
me  to  earn  the  money,  nnd  you  stay  quietly  at 
home  and  enjoy  yourself,  like  other  wives,  and 
be  very  thankful  that  you  have  a husband  to 
provide  for  you.  Depend  upon  it  this  is  the 
ordinance  of  Scripture,  which  says  that  mar- 
riage is  a grant  mystery/’ 

“ Yes,”  muttered  Josephine,  turning  away 
with  that  flash  of  the  eye  that  showed  she  was 
not  exactly  o tnroe  creature  to  be  led  or  driven, 
bnt  a wild  creature,  tied  and  bound,  that  felt 
keenly,  perhaps  dangerously,  the  careless  hand 
drugging  at  her  chain. 

Most  truly,  marriage  was  a mystery — to  her. 
Why  had  Heaven  mocked  her  with  the  sham 
of  a husband  ? ordered  her  to  obey  him,  who  was 
too  weak  to  rule  ? to  honor  him,  whom,  had  he 
been  a stranger,  she  would  in  many  thing?  have 
actually  despised  V to  love  him  ? — ah  ! there 
was  the  sharpest  torture  of  her  bonds.  She  had 
loved  him  once,  and  in  a sort  of  way  she  loved 
him  still.  That  wonderful,  piteous  habit  of 
loving — the  affection  which  lingers  long  after 
all  passion  has  died,  and  respect  been  worn  out 
— which  one  sees  in  the  beggared  peeress  who 
will  not  accept  the  remedy  the  law  gives  her, 
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and  part  forever  from  her  faithless,  spendthrift, 
brutal  lord : in  the  coster-monger's  wife,  who 
comes  bleeding  and  maimed  to  the  police-office, 
yet  will  not  swear  the  peace  against  the  savage 
she  calls  husband — nay,  will  rather  peijure  her- 
self than  have  him  punished — God  knows  there 
must  be  something  divine  in  this  feeling  which 
He  has  implanted  in  women’s  breasts,  and 
which  they  never  fuUy  understand  until  they 
are  married. 

I did  not;  and  I have  often  marveled  at, 
sometimes  even  blamed,  this  Josephine  Scanlan, 
whose  little  finger  was  worth  more  than  her 
husband's  whole  body,  that  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  and  her  days,  she  cherished  a strange 
tenderness  for  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
bound  by  the  closest  tie  that  human  nature  can 
know. 

Some  chance  interrupted  their  conversation 
at  this  critical  point,  and  before  she  could  get 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  it — for  Mr.  Scanlan 
shirked  the  subject  in  every  possible  way — she 
thought  over  the  question,  and  arranged  it  in 
her  own  mind  in  a different  form. 

To  go  directly  counter  to  her  husband  was 
impossible,  and  to  yield  to  him  equally  so. 
That  charming  picture  of  domestic  life  with 
which  he  deluded  himself  would  result  in  leav- 
ing their  children  without  bread.  Certainly  the 
hither  earned  money,  but  he  spent  it  as  fast  as 
he  earned  it,  in  that  easy,  Irish  fashion  he  had, 
which  hi3  poor  old  mother  knew  so  well ! As 
to  how  it  was  spent  nobody  quite  knew;  but 
nobody  seemed  any  the  better  for  it.  That 
creed,  fortunately  not  a true  one,  which  I once 
heard  nobly  enunciated  by  a stout  father  of  a 
family,  “ that  a married  man  must  always  sac- 
rifice himself  to  either  wife  or  children,”  did 
not  number  among  its  votaries  the  Rev.  Edward 
Scanlan. 

His  wife  must  earn  money ; she  knew  that, 
but  she  thought  she  would  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  try  to  do  it,  as  he  said — “in  some 
quiet  way.”  And  suddenly  a way  suggested 
itself,  after  the  curious  fashion  in  which  the 
bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters  is  taken  up 
again  after  many  days. 

The  woman  who  had  been  nurse  to  unhappy 
Mr.  Waters,  overwhelmed  by  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  her  duties  in  this  case,  gave  up  her  vo- 
cation as  attendant  on  the  insane ; and,  being 
a clever  and  sensible  person,  started  a little 
shop  for  ladies’  and  children’s  clothes,  lace 
cleaning  and  mending,  and  other  things  for 
which  the  wealthy  families  hereabout  had 
hitherto  required  to  send  to  London.  She 
prospered  well — not  unhelped  by  advice  from 
her  good  friend  Mrs.  Scanlan,  whose  exquisite 
French  taste,  and  French  skill  in  lace  and  em- 
broidery work,  had  never  quite  deserted  her. 
In  her  need,  Josephine  thought  whether  she 
could  not  do  for  money  what  she  used  to  do 
for  pleasure.  Priscilla  Nunn  always  wanted 
“hands,”  which  were  most  difficult  to  find. 
Why  should  not  the  curate’s  wife  offer  her- 
self as  “first  hand,”  doing  the  work  at  her 
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own  home,  and  if  possible  “ under  the  rose” 

— that  flower  which  must  have  been  chosen  as 
the  emblem  of  secrecy  because  it  has  so  many 
thorns  ? 

So  had  Mrs.  Scanlon’s  scheme:  but  once 
again,  as  in  that  well-remembered  mission  to 
the  Rectory,  she  took  her  courage  dans  ses  deux 
mains,  as  her  father  would  have  said,  and  went 
to  speak  to  Priscilla. 

It  was  not  so  very  hard  after  all.  She  was 
asking  no  favor ; she  knew  she  could  give  fair 
work  for  honest  pay,  and  she  did  not  feel  de- 
graded ; not  half  so  degraded  as  when — owing 
money  to  six  shops  in  High  Street — she  had 
walked  down  Mr.  Oldham’s  garden  on  that 
summer  day  which  now  seemed  half  a lifetime 
ago. 

Priscilla  was,  of  course,  much  astonished, 
but  the  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception 
essential  to  one  who  had  followed  lier  mel- 
ancholy metier  for  so  many  years,  prevented 
her  betraying  this  to  the  lady  who  wanted  to 
work  like  a shop  girl.  She  readily  accepted 
the  offer,  and  promised  not  to  make  the  facts 
public  if  Mrs.  Scanlan  wished  them  concealed. 

“ Yon  kept  my  secret  once,  ma’am,”  she  said, 

“ and  I’ll  keep  yours  now.  Not  a soul  in  Ditch- 
ley  shall  find  it  out.  I’ll  tell  all  my  ladies  I send 
my  work  to  be  done  in  London.” 

“ Don’t  do  that,  pray ! Never  tell  a false- 
hood on  my  account,  it  would  make  me  miser- 
able. And  besides,  for  myself  I don’t  care  who 
knows ; only  my  husband.  ” 

“I  see,  ma’am.  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  no 
stories;  only  just  keep  the  matter  to  myself, 
which  I can  easily  do.  I am  accustomed  to 
hold  my  tongue ; and,  besides,  I’ve  nobody  to 
speak  to.  Thank  goodness!”  she  added,  with 
a shrewd  acerbity,  that  half  amazed,  half  pained 
Mrs.  Scanlan — “Thank  goodness,  ma’am,  I’ve 
got  no  husband.” 

So  the  matter  was  decided,  and  the  enrate’s 
wife  took  home  with  her  a packet  of  valuable 
lace,  which  occupied  her  for  many  weeks,  and 
brought  her  in  quite  a handful  of  money.  Often 
it  amused  her  extremely  to  see  her  handiwork 
upon  her  various  neighbors,  and  to  hear  it  ad- 
mired, and  herself  congratulated  as  being  the 
means  of  inducing  Priscilla  Nunn  to  settle  at 
Ditchlcy — such  an  advantage  to  the  ladies  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Her  faithful  Bridget,  and  her  fond  little 
daughter  Adrienne,  of  course,  soon  found  out 
her  innocent  mystery ; but  it  was  a good  while 
before  her  husband  guessed  it.  He  was  so  ac- 
customed to  see  her  always  at  work  that  he 
never  thought  of  asking  questions.  When  at 
last  he  did,  and  she  told  him  what  she  was  do- 
ing, and  why,  he  was  a little  vexed  at  first; 
but  he  soon  got  over  it. 

“A  very  lady-like  employment,”  said  he, 
touching  the  delicate  fabric  over  which  her 
eyes  were  straining  themselves  many  hours  a 
day.  “And  it  keeps  you  a good  deal  within 
doors,  which  is  much  more  proper  than  trailing 
every  where  with  the  children,  as  you  used  to 
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do.  And  yon  are  certain  nobody  has  the  slight- 
est idea  of  your  earning  money  ?” 

“Quite  certain.” 

“ Well,  then,  do  as  you  like,  my  dear.  You 
are  a very  clever  woman,  the  cleverest  woman 
I ever  knew,  and  the  most  fitted  to  be  my 
wife.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  was  he  most  fitted 
to  be  her  husband  ? He  took  this  side  of  the 
question  with  a satisfied  complaisance  beauti- 
ful to  behold. 

But  to  her  it  mattered  little.  She  did  not 
weigh  minutely  the  balance  of  things.  She 
was  doing  her  duty  both  to  him  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  was  enough  for  her.  Especially 
when,  after  a time,  she  found  her  prevision 
more  needful  than  she  had  expected ; since 
there  would  ere  long  be  seven  little  mouths  to 
feed  instead  of  six.  She  was  not  exactly  a 
young  woman  now,  and  the  cry,  “My  strength 
faileth  me!”  was  often  on  her  lips.  Never 
audibly,  however;  or  nobody  heard  it  but 
Bridget.  But  still  ever  and  anon  came  the 
terror  which  had  once  before  beset  her — of  dy- 
ing, and  leaving  her  children  to  the  sole  charge 
of  their  father.  And  the  restlessness  which 
ever  since  his  journey  to  London  had  come 
upon  Edward  Scanlan  at  times,  the  murmurs 
that  he  was  “not  appreciated  at  Ditchley,” 
that  he  was  “wasting  his  life,”  ‘‘rusting  his 
talents,”  and  so  on,  tried  her  more  than  any 
sufferings  of  her  own. 

Another  sketch  which  just  at  this  time  Mr. 
Summerhayes  took  of  her — Mr.  Summerhayes, 
who  still  found  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
come  to  Ditchley  every  summer,  making  his 
head-quarters  within  a walk  of  Wren’s  Nest, 
the  hospitable  doors  of  which  were  never  shut  I 
against  him  by  his  good  friend  the  curate,  who 
would  forgive  any  shortcomings  for  the  sake  of  j 
enjoying  “ intellectual”  society — this  portrait ' 
has,  stronger  than  ever,  the  anxious  look  j 
which,  idealized,  only  added  to  the  charm  of 
Josephine’s  beauty,  but  in  real  life  must  have 
been  rather  painful  to  behold.  She  sat  for  it,  | 
I believe,  under  the  impression  that  it  might 
possibly  be  the  last  remembrance  of  her  left  to 
her  children — but  Providence  willed  otherwise,  i 

She  labored  as  long  and  as  hard  as  she 
could  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  this  youn- 
gest child,  welcome  still,  though,  as  Mr.  Scan- 
lan once  said,  “ rather  inconvenient and  then, 
quite  suddenly,  her  trial  came  upon  her:  she 
laid  herself  down,  uncertain  whether  she  should 
ever  rise  up  more.  When  she  did,  it  was 
alone.  That  corner  of  Ditchley  church-yard 
which  she  called  her  grave — for  two  of  her  in- 
fants lay  there — had  to  be  opened  in  the  moon- 
light to  receive  a third  tiny  coffin,  buried  at 
night,  without  any  funeral  rites,  as  unchristen- 
ed babies  are — babies  that  have  only  breathed 
for  a minute  this  world’s  sharp  air,  and  whom 
nobody  thinks  much  of,  except  their  mothers, 
who  often  grieve  over  them  as  if  they  had  been 
living  children. 

But  this  mother,  strange  to  say,  did  not 


grieve.  When  Bridget  told  her  all  about  the 
poor  little  thing— for  she  had  been  unconscious 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  her  head  “wan- 
dered” for  several  days  afterward,  in  conse- 
quence, her  servant  angrily  believed,  of  some 
“ botherations”  of  Mr.  Scanlan ’s  which  he  talk- 
ed to  his  wife  about,  when  any  husband  of 
common-sense  would  have  held  his  tongue — 
Josephine  looked  in  Bridget’s  face  with  a 
strange,  wistful  smile. 

“ Don’t  cry,  don’t  cry ; it  is  better  as  it  is. 
My  poor  little  girl ! It  was  a girl  ? And  she 
was  veiy  like  me,  you  say  ? Did  her  father 
see  her  at  all  ?” 

“Can’t  tell,”  replied  Bridget,  abruptly. 

“Never  mind;  we’ll  not  fret.  My  little 
lamb ! she  is  safer  away.  There  is  one  woman 
less  in  the  world  to  suffer.  I am  content  she 
died.” 

And  when  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  seen  again  in 
her  customary  household  place,  and  going 
about  her  usual  duties,  there  was  indeed  a 
solemn  content,  even  thankfulness  in  her  face. 
She  never  had  another  child. 


CHANGE. 

“ Coxa,  fisherman  old,”  I cried, 

“And  sing  me  a song  of  the  seal 
Let  it  be  gay  as  the  waves  are  gay, 

And  free  as  the  winds  are  free. 

’Tis  long  since  I heard  your  voice 
Ring  out  under  radiant  sky; 

Glad  will  I listen  while  billows  glisten 
And  gulls  in  the  blue  float  by.** 

But  the  fisherman  sadly  said, 

Shaking  his  gray,  bent  head, 

14 1 slug  no  more  by  the  sunny  shore— 

My  youth  and  my  music  are  fled; 

But  yonder,  at*sport  ou  the  beach, 

Making  chase  of  the  surfs  fleet  rim, 

My  bright  little,  bold  little  grandson  sings 
The  songs  I have  taught  to  him.** 

44  Come,  tell  me  a talc,”  I cried, 

44 Old  soldier,  of  battles  won. 

Of  shattered  fortress  and  headlong  charge, 

Keen  trumpet  and  volleying  gun! 

’Tis  years  since  I sat,  a child, 

On  your  knee  by  the  hickory  blaze, 

And  heard  narrated,  with  zest  never  sated, 

Brave  deeds  of  your  younger  days.*' 

Smiling  a grim,  faint  smile, 

The  old  soldier  mused  a while, 

And  answered  at  last,  “Those  deeds  of  my  past 
It  were  folly  as  brave  to  style; 

For  home,  after  months  made  hot 
With  the  fiercest  of  battle-fires, 

My  toil-hardened,  weather-worn  son  can  tell 
Of  deeds  that  would  shame  his  sire’s.’* 

44 Oh,  woman,”  I murmured,  “the  bloom 
Of  your  beauty  is  yet  the  same, 

The  light  in  your  tresses,  the  lure  in  your  eyes, 

And  the  graces  too  sweet  for  a name  l 
But  where,  on  that  exquisite  face, 

Is  the  innocent  rapture  it  knew 
When  spring  to  the  clovers  brought  honey-bee  lovers 
And  halcyon  dreams  to  yon?” 

“There  grow  not,”  she  softly  replied, 
“May-blossoms  in  autumn-tide! 

Bitter  and  stern  are  the  truths  we  learn 
When  our  halcyon  dreams  have  died ! 

Ah,  never  the  joy  that  you  seek 
Shall  my  face  in  the  future  wear; 

Go  question  the  eloquent  love-lighted  eyes 
Of  my  sister,  and  find  It  there  1” 
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&*&»  **  oC  owfct- 


ON  the  6 th  of  May,  being Si  [loir-Thnminy, v 
a«  Ascensjaa-day  is  popularly  called,  I ¥&*• 
iied  ty&imio&tr  Abbey.  There  Wftjt  some 
rreet  old  tivJttiu,  ajml  Lord  Jotm  Thy  n no  preached 
it  dLscocree  suggestive  of  the  etymology  of  hi* 
name..  As  I indited  away  there  were  many  in- 
ilfaatfens  iA  how  ih^  like  other  solemn  <Uya,  it 
&i*W  fading  Jato  the  light  ef  a common  day* 
Formerly  it  witneaskd  % gem? ra?  ck**ix»K  of  shops, 
tut  on  ihi>  day  only  oar*  or  two  were  *bnl.  It 
fa thst  old  custom  of  tho.  committee*  of  the 
cd  Cmamena  to  mtttmd  n d&eourj®  at  St* 
on  U«Xy -Thursday  r but  vatcA  n ins 
which  «a.t  »miy  ferb  at- 

temfed  chmrck,  X|.wped  the: Chn^  ftoy- 

ol  Whitehall*  felfeba  the  ffev,  Mrv  ivike  .wii» 
rh^arr^  & di>coaise  to  ftret  people*,  including  tlue 


fjhi  fearing!  j>eruer?ed  that  Jupiter Txrmmnb 
v&ti  *)>!#  to  command  ih«  larger  ermgrqgi*- 
fffifcr  A «eaaH  pTooesaton  tVf  Intnshoaded  pond 
fctogc$*&&&d  beys,  each  holding**  white  nul 

‘or  feet  Icings  w**  jmssiog.  They 

Wife  pir^ofedud.%  a curate,  A jjurifh  v.dtiOiul,  and 
a h**4ta,  the  fetter  boating  in  life*  hunt!  w han- 
dle of  birch  md».  Along,  with  fit  motley 

t WlM«ve»i  them.  When  they  came  ?«>  a parish 
Ummlary  $fte  hoys  xtmde  ready  with  their  mi* 
fe  hea*  thisr  fi'j£x$  yaa  ready  p 

<jMoih  the  bendle*  M $^';pfclw  the  b$y%i  tner- 


Go  gle 


rife.  Thcfc  the  beudle*  linking  th«m  with  ins 
hitches  m the 4tx*  of  honor;  £*fcs  ifirree,  with 
a loud  voice,  your  bounds  1"  The  white 
r&fe  rattlO  the  yr^lJ ; And  presently  v j 

aja*or  Wxtimt.  ghaut  of  m id- 

most  immemorial  marched  on  t a tii& uevt 
Wumlary*  Tike  harmie**  ttogellfttitm  of  the 
hoys  hm  ge.den3ty;fefgetiged[^ ^ o ^fOi  re- 

tainerd  in  * om e jyf  the  bkfc  pare*  of'  the  W ty  of 
hiking  a little  Imy  ahd  bumping  the  toftesl  p^rt 
ef  hwt  body  agj&irnst  tJfe  hardest  p*nt  the  wal^ 
tiiC^h|efi  h^mg  to  hove  spipe  ope  *lw»y*  Hrlus; 
in  each  twi^S  wliy  ^aSi  hirt  ii  serorteiy^ 
primed  np ov  fnm  that  &tch  i*  the  boundary  ef 
the  . Thtft  cnH»Vm  ntnoatded  fe? 

Hud  fa  d iwppf&rf&g,  fhe  Khote'  ef 

“ beating  the  h^nTid^’ViihKet  /f|iend3y  dwnppenr. 
The  honndttrie.s  piiwi  through  gardeTfs^ 

coUar^;«;nd  houfiK;s7  httlf  y^mg  ru  rviia  patfeh, 
half  in  another pnd  gendttam  are  Annually 
njff^niing  such  iUTaaic.Qi,  The  ^rdi- 

uance  irmps,  distinctly  and  eipcially  define 
jillpamh  booniiarie^c  un<i  th^  i«  a growing 
Against  tlie  retention  ef  tdd  zmlvm 
mA?\i  no  hmger  hove  acttiiii  uaUtyv 
The  classioal  wUI  not  nued  ir*  bu  t<4d 

2 th&k  tldfci  nnaent  eawthttvfe  ihe  ndfe  of  tUo  n^i- 
jmemf  <rm^htp  of  the  -god  ^VjfftxtfcwL  Aw  fbe 
l dtsiiy  ZOus  prosit! ed  over  tjonndancr. 

f «n*l  w;l«eft  ’.fe?  •rmppte^xed  uf  K^e  sit  Jupiter 
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the  more  strict  attention  to  legal  bounds  led 
Numa  to  institute  separate  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  attribute,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  detached,  as  it  were,  from  his 
side  the  new  deity  called  Terminus,  at  whose 
annual  festival  the  piles  of  stones  marking  the 
confines  of  property  were  visited  and  sacrifices 
offered.  Roman  Christianity,  in  accordance 
with  its  habit  of  baptizing  pagan  deities  and 
rites  instead  of  abolishing  them,  preserved  the 
worship  of  Terminus  in  the  custom  of  the  priests 
in  going  about  and  blessing  the  landmarks  and 
boundaries.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  is  that  called 
“La  Benediction  des  Bles,”  which  is  a very 
faithful  representation  of  the  ceremony  as  it 
still  prevails  in  Artois  and  other  provincial  dis- 
tricts of  France.  In  England,  too,  the  custom 
used  to  be  attended  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  reading,  by  the  parish 
rector,  of  a homily  enjoining  people  to  respect 
their  neighbors’  landmarks.  But  the  only  ves- 
tige of  religion  now  remaining  with  it  is  the 
presence  of  the  rector  or  curate. 

The  ancient  observance  which  I have  de- 
scribed connected  itself  in  my  mind,  by  way  of 
analogy,  with  an  event  which  occurred  the  same 
evening — one  which  those  who  were  present  are 
likely  to  regard  as  the  consecration  of  much 
more  important  landmarks  than  the  parochial 
divisions  of  London.  A company  of  over  a 
hundred  people  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  hear  one  of  the  oldest  literary  men  in 
London  give  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
great  men  and  women  of  past  generations.  It 
was  not  a public  meeting ; there  wa£  no  admis- 
sion by  fee;  the  company  came  together  by 
cards  of  invitation.  And  a curious  company  it 
was ! There  might  be  seen  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  and  women  w'hose  names  are 
household  words  in  England.  They  came, 
bringing  their  children,  to  see  an  old  man  who 
was  a co-worker  with  their  honored  ancestors, 
and  who  remains  among  us  as  the  last  link  to 
two  famous  literary  generations.  Of  those  chil- 
dren who  heard  and  saw  him,  as  he  evoked 
“spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of  the  past,”  many 
will  live  to  hand  down  the  trad i Am  of  the  lit- 
erary landmarks  where  the  living  presence  of 
those  mighty  spirits  last  appeared,  as  vividly 
portrayed  by  one  of  their  number.  But  before 
I give  my  notes  concerning  those  intellectual 
magnates  of  the  past  to  whom  at  their  shadowy 
reception  we  were  introduced,  it  is  fitting  I 
should  give  some  little  account  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  who  presented  us  to  them. 

Samuel  Carter  Hall  was  born  the  first 
year  of  this  century.  He  studied  law  and  be- 
gan life  as  a barrister.  He  soon  after  began  to 
work  for  newspapers,  and  in  1825  began  the 
“ Amulet,”  an  annual  which  he  edited  for  many 
years.  This  more  distinct  entrance  upon  lit- 
erature was  partially,  perhaps,  due  to  his  hav- 
ing married  (1824)  a Miss  Fielding,  a lady  of 
mingled  French  and  Swiss  descent,  who  has 


shared  the  trials  and  successes  of  his  long  ca- 
reer, gaining  a like  literary  reputation  with  his 
own,  and  who  still  remains  to  bless  his  happy 
old  age.  Mr.  Hall  edited  the  “ New  Monthly 
Magazine”  with  the  poet  Campbell,  and  became 
its  sole  editor  in  1830.  He  established  the 
“Art  Journal”  in  1839,  which  he  still  conducts 
with  signal  ability.  His  services  to  Art  have 
been  indeed  great,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  only 
prevented  by  absence  from  London  from  sig- 
nifying his  high  appreciation  of  those  sendees 
by  presiding  on  the  occasion  of  May  6.  It  is 
needless  that  I should  give  here  a list  of  works 
which  have  been  so  widely  read  as  those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  The  list  comprises  no 
fewer  than  290  books,  dealing  with  the  scenery, 
the  history,  the  social  and  peasant  life,  the  lit- 
erary traits  of  this  century  and  of  the  three 
kingdoms — representing  an  example  of  intel- 
lectual indnstry  quite  unparalleled. 

They  reside  now — a somewhat  odd  circum- 
stance— in  one  of  the  large  buildings  on  Victoria 
Street  which  mark  the  invasion  of  the  latest 
architectural  novelty  of  Paris  in  this  metropo- 
lis. These  buildings  are  a series  of  floors  or 
“flats,”  each  occupied  by  a family,  who  have  an 
entrance  from  the  street  in  common.  Here  they 
are  not  unfrequently  surrounded  by  companies 
of  their  friends,  representing  a quaint  but  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  mixture  of  past  and  pres- 
ent ; for  the  venerable  pair,  still  hearty  and  hap- 
py, love  to  have  the  bright  and  young  about 
them ; and  indeed  it  is  not  every  young  man 
or  maid  that  can  keep  step  with  them  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  new  ideas  and  interests  of 
our  time.  As  Dr.  Channing,  when  asked  in  his 
old  age  the  pleasantest  period  of  his  life,  re- 
plied, “ The  age  of  sixty-three,”  I doubt  not 
the  venerable  literary  couple  of  whom  I speak 
would  be  quite  ready  to  give  their  verdict  to  tho 
present  time,  which  has  surrounded  them  with 
friends.  At  the  last  party  at  which  I was  pres- 
ent in  their  house,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  ab- 
stracted from  some  book  a poem  addressed  by 
Mr.  Hall  to  his  wife  on  the  forty-fifth  annivers- 
ary of  their  marriage-day,  and  used  the  free- 
dom of  an  old  friend  to  read  it  to  the  company. 
The  startled  hosts  were  at  first  annoyed,  but 
the  feeling  of  their  friends  under  the  touching 
and  beautiful  tribute  must  have  been  grateful 
to  them.  A sweet  old  ballad  which  followed 
seemed  the  fit  expression  of  the  homage  of  the 
young  to  the  old. 

There  may  be  some,  albeit  very  few,  aged 
literary  people  living  who  were  contemporary 
with  those  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury ; but  the  peculiar  richness  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
reminiscences  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  since  1824  the  editor  of  the  Annuals 
or  Magazines  which  would  necessarily  bring 
him  into  more  frequent  contact  with  the  au- 
thors of  that  period  and  since.  He  has  enter- 
tained and  been  entertained  by  them,  and  he 
appreciates  his  advantages  to  the  utmost. 

When  he  arose  before  the  company  the  ex- 
clamation was  whispered  around  by  young  and 
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old,  “What  a fine-looking  man!”  And  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a handsomer 
man  in  London.  Over  a ruddy  face,  with  clear, 
perfectly -chiseled  profile,  with  a brow  noble 
and  serene,  lit  by  a large  luminous  eye,  is  a 
blossom  of  full  white  hair,  reminding  one  of 
clustering  white-thorn  in  May.  I call  it  blos- 
som, for  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man— eye,  hair, 
voice,  step,  all — is  that  of  youth.  As  he  re- 
membered the  companions  of  his  early  days,  or 
quoted  their  fine  lines,  his  face  glowed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a happy  child  ; and  his  allusion  to 
his  wife — who  sat  before  him  with  prohibitoiy 
glances — to  her  fidelity  as  a writer,  and  her 
equal  fidelity  to  her  home  and  womanly  work, 
was  like  the  tribute  of  a lover  saluting  a bride 
for  the  first  time  before  friends.  He  dresses 
in  the  old  style,  with  ruffied  shirt-front,  etc., 
and  when  he  takes  out  his  gold  antique  snuff- 
box, is  as  good  as  a picture  at  Hampton 
Court. 

The  first  person  he  told  us  of  was  Hannah 
More,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age  when  he 
met  her  in  1825.  Her  talk  was  of  Bishop  Por- 
teus,  Edmund  Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Da- 
vid Garrick,  whom  she  had  well  known.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  two  latter  she  wrote  a 
drama ; and  placed  in  Mr.  Hall's  hands  a play- 
bill of  her  tragedy  of  “ Percy,”  in  which  Gar- 
rick sustained  a leading  part^  She  had  sat  for 
her  portrait  to  Sir  Joshua  It^nolds.  She  was 
small  in  person,  and  had  sparkling  black  eyes. 
Her  manner  was  sprightly,  and  even  at  ninety 
tripped  about  like  a girl.  The  effect  of  youth 
was  heightened  by  a fancy  she  had  for  wearing 
pea-green  silk  dresses,  though  the  effect  was 
also  somewhat  odd.  Her  conversation  was 
healthy  and  simple,  like  the  books  to  whose  high 
and  pure  tone  so  many  families  have  been  in- 
debted. 

The  next  figure  brought  before  us — for  I can 
give  only  etchings  of  Mr.  Hall’s  portraits,  and 
must  leave  out  his  criticisms  altogether — was 
that  of  Samuel  Rogers,  poet  and  banker  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  meet  in  1855  with  one  who  had  pub- 
lished poems  in  1786 ; who  had  worn  a cocked 
hat,  seen  Garrick  in  Lear,  heard  Reynolds  lec- 
ture and  Haydn  play ; had  rowed  with  a boatman 
who  had  rowed  Alexander  Pope.  His  portrait 
by  Mr.  Hall  was  very  much  that  otherwise  hand- 
ed down  of  a genial,  benevolent,  and  respecta- 
ble man,  who  rarely  smiled,  but  was  beloved  by 
his  neighbors,  who  were  the  celebrities  of  the 
time ; and  who  found  in  that  house  in  St.  James’s 
Place  “ a little  paradise  of  the  beautiful,  where, 
amidst  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art,  col- 
lected with  care  and  arranged  with  skill,  the 
happy  owner  nestled  in  fastidious  ease,  and  kept 
up  among  his  contemporaries  a character  in 
which  something  of  the  Horace  was  blended 
with  something  of  the  Mecamas.”  Samuel  Rog- 
ers lived  one  hundred  and  two  years,  and  then 
died  as  the  result  partly  of  an  accident,  which 
may  remind  one  of  the  old  lady  celebrated  in 
the  epitaph  as  having 
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“Lived  to  the  age  of  110, 

And  died  by  a fall  from  a cherry-tree  then.** 

James  Montgomery,  the  Moravian  poet, 
was  gentle,  brave,  and  tender,  in  look  and 
manner,  with  a touch  of  melancholy.  A re- 
markable bright  blue  eye  redeemed  a face  oth- 
erwise quite  plain.  All  loved  who  knew  him, 
and  he  was  in  character  as  in  his  writings  a lofty 
Christian  spirit.  He  was  “ an  Irishman  bom 
in  Scotland,”  and  had  some  of  the  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  both  regions.  Few 
things  were  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in 
which  this  excellent  and  real  poet  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  one  of  his 
poems  as  “Satan”  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hall’s 
opinion  confirmed  that  which  Macaulay  has  al- 
ready stated  as  the  verdict  of  the  literary  world 
— namely,  that  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
was  dae  to  the  most  unblushing  puffery.  It  is 
certainly  a curiosity  of  literature  that  a poem  so 
utterly  without  interest  now  as  “The  Omnipres- 
ence of  God”  should  in  1828  have  run  through 
twelve  editions  in  as  many  months.  Robert 
gave  in  a year  more  employment  to  printers 
than  James  had  done  in  a century  of  work. 
Mr.  Hall  told  us  how  once  James  Montgomery 
came  to  him  with  a letter  in  his  hand,  looking 
very  sad  over  it : the  letter  was  written  prais- 
ing him  for  having  written  the  Rev.  Robert’s 
then  famous  poem,  and  congratulating  him 
(James)  on  his  improvement  as  he  grew  old- 
er ! Mr.  Hall  mixed  some  indignation  with  the 
drollery  of  the  incident,  and  declared  that  Rob- 
ert’s “ Omnipresence,”  compared  with  James's 
poems,  was  that  of  a sounding  brass  beside  pure 
music. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  “Corn-Law  Rhym- 
er,” was  a worker  in  iron,  and  he  was  a man  of 
iron.  His  poetry  was  evoked  by  wrong,  and  he  was 
like  his  writing,  solemn,  vigorous,  genuine.  His 
massive  countenance  betokened  deep  thought. 
His  brow  was  stern,  almost  to  severity ; but  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  winning,  and  his 
mouth  especially  delicate  and  sensitive.  His 
pale  gray  eye  bespoke  restless  activity ; his  ev- 
ery look  and  motion  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment. He  was  remarkably  susceptible  to  all 
kinds  of  natural  beauty  ; and  amidst  his  storm- 
iest indignation  against  wrong  a flower  could 
soften  him,  a green  lane  transform  him. 

Mr.  Hall’s  acquaintance  with  Tom  Moore 
began  in  1822,  and  being  himself  of  Irish  pa- 
rentage he  seemed  to  have  found  a particularly 
congenial  friend  in  the  writer  of  the  Irish  Melo- 
dies, with  whom  he  and  his  wife  once  passed  a 
week  at  Moore’s  residence  in  Wiltshire.  The 
Wiltshire  peasantry  were  proud  of  their  neigh- 
bor, knowing  he  was  an  author,  and  believing 
that  he  was  the  author  of  “ Moore’s  Almanac.” 
The  poet  once  missed  his  way  when  close  to  his 
own  residence,  and  a rustic  of  whom  he  inquired 
said : “ Ah,  Mr.  Moore,  this  comes  of  your  sky- 
scraping. ” With  reference  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  re- 
mark that  Byron  had  summed  up  Moore’s  char- 
acter in  the  words  “ Tommy  loves  a lord,”  Mr. 
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Hall  denied  that  the  poet  was  servile,  and  he 
said  he  never  sought  nor  obtained  gain  from  the 
nobility ; he  left  no  property  and  no  debts.  He 
also  denied  with  warmth  the  rumors  which  were 
circulated  after  the  publication  of  the  “ Diary,  ” 
declaring  that  Moore  was  a faithful  and  loving 
husband.  His  face  was  of  a remarkably  sweet 
expression,  and  his  good  looks  not  interfered  with 
by  a slightly  upturned  nose.  Standing  or  sit- 
ting his  head  was  invariably  upraised,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  his  shortness  of  stature.  He  sang 
liis  own  ballads  with  much  feeling,  accompany- 
ing himself  on  the  piano,  ^toore’s  Melodies 
were  written  for  old  Irish  airs, 'to  which  they 
w-ere  adapted  by  Sir  John  Stevenson. 

Of  “L.  E.  L.” — Letitia  E.  Landon — Mr. 
Hall  spoke  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  had 
sympathized  with  her  eorrows  while  she  was 
undergoing  them.  “Poor  child,  poor  girl, 
poor  woman!”  he  exclaimed;  “ her  life  was 
a grief  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — a perpet- 
ual struggle  with  poverty  and  disappointment.” 
Yet  during  it  all  she  was  not  without  a certain 
cheerfulness,  and  even  at  times  when  she  was 
inwardly  sighing  a casual  observer  might  have 
taken  gayety  for  one  of  her  prominent  charac- 
teristics. She  opened  her  heart  to  few.  That 
reserve  was  her  bane  through  life,  and  gave  rise 
to  misconceptions.  In  1838  she  married  a Mr. 
Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He 
was  a coarse  man  who  could  not  appreciate  her, 
and  her  life  was  wretched.  In  alluding  to  her 
being  found  lying  dead  with  a vial  of  prussic 
acid  in  her  hand,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Af- 
rica; Mr.  Hall  asserted  his  belief  that  she  had 
not  committed  suicide.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  small  doses  of  that  poison  under  a 
physician  s advice  ; but  Mr.  Hall  believed  that 
an  African  woman  who  had  been  displaced  by 
Maclean’s  marriage  had  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fatal  result.  In  person  “ L.  E.  L.  ” was 
slight  and  graceful,  and  paid  more  attention  to 
dress  than  literary  women  are  apt  to  do.  Her 
complexion  was  delicately  fair.  She  had  dark, 
lustrous  eyes.  Her  black  hair,  braided  careful- 
ly over  the  back  of  her  head,  was  beautiful.  Her 
nose  was  slightly  retrousse.  Her  voice  w-as  low 
and  musical.  Her  conversation  was  sparkling 
and  epigrammatic,  and  a collection  might  have 
been  made  of  her  brilliant  sayings. 

Mr.  Hall  had  visited  Amelia  Opie  at  Nor- 
wich when  she  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
Quaker  as  she  was,  her  ruling  passion — dress — 
was  still  discernible  in  the  neat  folds  of  her  at- 
tire. Her  Quaker  cap  was  of  beautiful  lawn, 
fastened  beneath  her  chin  with  crimped  whim- 
pers. She  had  the  reputation  of  having  been 
beautiful  when  young.  She  sang  beautifully, 
and  painted  skillfully.  Her  husband — Opie  the 
painter — was  a coarse  man,  and  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  but  he  appreciated  the  genius  of 
his  wife.  Soon  after  she  became  a Quaker,  in 
1825,  Mr.  Hall  had  asked  her  to  write  a story 
for  his  Annual.  She  replied  that  “it  was 
against  her  principles  to  write  a Story,  but  she 
would  send  him  an  Anecdote.”  The  anecdote 


came,  and  bore  a sufficiently  strong  resem- 
blance to  a story.  Mr.  Hall  gave  a brilliant 
description  of  a company  of  which  he  was  one, 
assembled  in  Paris  at  the  house  of  Baron  Cu- 
vier, the  great  naturalist,  where  he  met  Mrs. 
Opie.  He  recalled  the  low  stout  form  of  Cu- 
vier, his  massive  immense  head — more  German 
than  French — and  his  sedate  and  even  severe 
manner.  He  met  Mrs.  Opie  at  another  time 
in  Paris  at  the  house  of  Lafayette.  This  was 
in  1831,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Lafa- 
yette, and  when  he  was  eiglity-three  years  of 
age.  It  was  just  before  the  final  struggle  of  Po- 
land, and  a large  number  of  young  Poles  came 
to  see  the  great  friend  and  warrior  of  freedom. 
Lafayette  kissed  each  of  the  young  men,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  their  heads  and  invoking 
the  divine  blessing  upon  them  and  their  cause. 
Just  then,  amidst  the  fashionably  dressed  com- 
pany, entered  Amelia  Opie,  in  that  plain  Quaker 
garb  which  no  Parisian  had  ever  seen.  She 
seemed  a vision  of  purity  and  light.  Lafayette 
sought  her  side,  and  did  not  leave  the  fascina- 
ting Quakeress  the  whole  evening. 

Ciiarle8  Lamb  was  diminutive  and  ungrace- 
ful— his  form  wiry,  his  gait  shuffling.  His  head 
at  once  attracted  notice ; it  was  uncommon  in 
shape,  so  large  in  front  that  his  hat  was  only 
able  to  lodge  on  the  back  part  of  it.  His  eye 
was  genial  and  poietrating.  His  countenance 
indicated  anxiet^  the  impression  being  in- 
creased by  his  slight  stutter.  To  him  the 
streets  and  alleys  were  as  fruitful  of  great 
themes  as  to  his  friends  were  the  green  hills. 
His  genial  temper  and  exquisite  humor  had  to 
be  nourished  under  a dreary  shadow'.  Ilis  sis- 
ter’s intervals  of  lunacy  were  made  more  ter- 
rible by  the  intervals  of  reason;  and  nothing 
could  be  sadder  than  to  see  them,  w'hen  the 
dark  hour  came  in  sight,  pacing  toward  the 
asylum,  both  weeping  bitterly. 

Coleridge,  a dreamer  from  boyhood,  vras 
bewildered  in  metaphysics  at  fifteen.  Mr.  Hall 
first  met  him  when  he  was  traveling  through 
the  country  diffusing  what  Mr.  Hall — a stanch 
conservative — called  “the  poison  of  the  French 
Revolution.”  Loyalty,  now  the  easiest  of  vir-, 
tues,  w'as  not  so  when  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Wordsw'orth  were  Republicans.  But  at  no  time 
did  Coleridge  favor  the  revolutionary  infidelity. 
He  edited  and  published  a paper,  and  went 
through  the  country  advertising  it.  The  best 
description  of  him  is  Wordsworth’s.  His  face 
was  pale,  but  its  full  shape  reminded  one  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  blooming.  His  eyes  were 
gray  and  soft.  His  conversation  was  inde- 
scribable, and  carried  all  with  it ; it  was  so 
rich  and  impressive  in  thought,  and  uttered 
with  such  a wonderful  voice,  that  one  was  en- 
chanted, and  could  not  carry  away  what  he 
had  heard.  Mr.  Hall  could  think  of  it  only 
as  sitting  in  reverie  beside  a bubbling  stream, 
w'hich  gradually  wove  in  with  its  melody  all  the 
fancies  and  thoughts  of  the  solitary  dreamer. 
He  told  a pleasant  story  of  how  once,  when  be 
w'as  walking  with  Coleridge  along  the  Strand, 
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the  latter  pointed  to  a dismal  window  in  an  up- 
per story  of  the  office  of  the  “ Morning  Post/’ 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  write  for  next  morn- 
ing’s paper  through  the  night,  and  how,  as  he 
passed  out  in  the  faint  gray  of  the  morning,  he 
loved  to  stand  and  listen  to  the  song  of  a lark 
caged  near  by  at  the  window  of  an  artisan,  who 
used  to  begin  his  day’s  work  just  eta  he  (Cole- 
ridge) was  leaving  off.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion of  Coleridge’s  life  upon  Mr.  Hall  that  he 
could  now  never  pass  the  poet’s  old*  home  at 
High  gate  without  repeating  mentally  his  im- 
mortal lines : 

“He  prayeth  beet  who  loveth  beet 
All  things  both  great  and  email ; 

For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 

. He  made  and  loveth  all !" 

The  next  memory  was  of  James  Hog o,  the 
“Ettrick  Shepherd.”  When  Hogg  came  to 
London  in  1833  he  produced  a sensation  such 
as  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Every  whit  a 
shepherd  in  lock,  manner,  and  dress,  this  only 
enhanced  the  interest  excited  by  his  acknowl- 
edged genius;  and  it  was  strange  to  6ee  the 
plainly-dressed  man  feted  by  the  nobility.  Hogg 
took  to  literature  in  earnest  only  in  despair  of 
success  in  the  occupation  of  shepherd,  which  his 
fathers  had  followed  for  generations.  He  was 
clumsy  without  rudeness ; rustic  but  not  coarse ; 
and  was  quite  at  home  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  his  acquaintances.  Mr.  Hall  once,  at 
his  own  house,  introduced  “L.  E.  L.”  to  him, 
when  the  Shepherd  exclaimed,  “Eh!  - I didna 
think  ye’d  be  sae  bonnie ! ” The  Londoners  got 
up  a public  dinner  for  him,  at  which  Sir  John 
Malcome  presided,  and  the  puzzled  toast-mas- 
ter cried,  “Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  for  a 
bumper  to  Mr.  Shepherd!”  He  had  a light 
complexion,  clear  gray  eyes,  sandy  hair,  and  a 
manly  and  muscular  frame ; the  word  “ hearty” 
would  best  describe  the  impression  he  made. 
The  excitement  of  these  days  undoubtedly  short- 
ened his  life. 

In  Allan  Cunningham  were  found  many  of 
the  traits  of  his  great  prototype,  Burns;  the 
same  love  of  Nature  which  never  left  him,  as 
when  Chantrey  offered  him  a part  of  the  grand 
tomb  he  wTns  building  for  himself,  Cunningham 
replied,  “No;  I wish  to  lie  where  the  daisies 
will  grow  over  me.”  He  came  to  London  also, 
and  mixed  much  with  high  life,  but  he  never 
forgot  the  lowly  Scotch  lassie  he  had  loved  at 
home,  and  went  back  to  marry  her.  He  related 
to  Mr.  Ilall  that  when  he  first  sent  a poem  to  a 
London  journal,  the  editor,  in  his  “Notices  to 
Correspondents,”  asked  for  an  interview  with 
“A.  C.,”  in  consequence  of  which,  not  having 
the  means  of  using  public  conveyances,  he  actu- 
ally walked  all  the  w’ay  from  Dumfries  to  Lon- 
don— more  than  three  hundred  miles — with  his 
whole  earthly  estate  slung  in  a handkerchief  at 
his  shoulders ! He  always  liked  to  talk  over 
his  lowly  origin  and  early  struggles.  His  Scotch 
appearance  and  dialect  were  strong.  He  ap- 
parently wondered  at  the  strange  turn  of  for- 
tune which  brought  him  into  the  society  of  the 


great  and  wealthy.  Letitia  Landon  said : “A 
few  words  of  Allan  Cunningham  strengthen  one 
like  a dose  of  Peruvian  bark.” 

The  somewhat  burly,  florid,  and  genial  ap- 
pearance of  Sydney  Smith  is  well  known,  not 
only  to  those  who  knew  him  personally,  but  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  many  portraits 
and  reminiscences  of  him  which  have  appeared 
since  his  death.  In  form  he  was  portly  and  clum- 
sy, his  face  showed  the  healthy  and  self-enjoy- 
ing humorist  that  he  was.  Good-natured  as  he 
was  he  could  be  satirical  against  injustice,  and 
a friend  once  said  to  him,  “Sydney,  your  sense, 
wit,  and  clumsiness  always  give  me  the  idea  of 
an  Athenian  carter!”  He  was  kindly  after  a 
different  fashion  from  the  social  Samaritans 
who  play  their  part  omitting  the  penny  and  the 
oil.  His  bon-mots  were  accompanied  by  a cord- 
ial laugh.  lie  is  known  chiefly  by  his  rich 
conversation  and  by  his  quick  repartees,  like 
his  reply  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  painter  of 
animals,  when  the  artist  asked  him  to  sit  for  his 
portrait — “Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should 
do  this  thing  ?”  But  those  wdio  had  not  heard 
his  pulpit  discourses  could  little  appreciate  the 
marvelous  eloquence  which  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  power  which  intellect  alone  can  not 
attain,  and  impressed  the  heart  while  it  con- 
vinced the  mind.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
Church  dignitary  in  his  manner.  His  spark- 
ling sentences  in  the  pulpit  often  astonished 
congregations  used  to  dullness. 

While  Mr.  Hall  was  dwelling  on  this  point  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  remarkable  it  is 
that  Sydney  Smith’s  reputation  as  a wit  should 
so  completely  have  overshadowed  his  just  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  greatest  preachers 
which  England  has  had  within  this  century.  In 
England  he  resided  for  several  years  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  finest  literary  circle,  and  a lecturer  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  without  any  one  thinking 
of  giving  him  any  Church  preferment.  Lord 
Erskine  was  the  first  to  observe  his  power  as  a 
preacher,  and  gave  him  a living  in  Yorkshire. 
I remember,  years  ago,  when  a friend  in  Amer- 
ica drew  my  attention  to  the  greatness  of  some 
passages  in  his  published  discourses.  The  fol- 
lowing on  Justice  is  but  a fair  sample  of  the 
freedom  and  elevation  which  every  where  per- 
vade them : 

“Truth  is  its  handmaid,  Freedom  Is  its  child, 
Peace  is  its  companion,  Safety  walks  in  its  steps, 
Victory  follows  in  its  train  : it  is  the  brightest  ema- 
nation of  the  Gospel ; it  is  the  greatest  attribute  of 
God.  It  is  that  centre  ronnd  which  human  passions 
and  interests  turn  ; and  Justice,  sitting  on  high,  sees 
genius,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  birth  revolving 
round  her  throne,  and  teaches  their  paths,  and  marks 
out  their  orbits ; and  warns  with  a loud  voice,  and 
rules  with  a strong  hand,  and  carries  order  and  dis- 
cipline Into  a world  which,  but  for  her,  would  be  a 
wild  waste  of  passions.” 

But  I must  not  wander  from  Mr.  Hall’s 
sketches,  the  next  of  w’hich  was  one  of  “ Chris- 
topher North.”  The  first  time  he  had  met 
John  Wilson  was  on  a most  interesting  occa- 
sion, August  G,  1844,  when  an  immense  crowd 
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had  gathered  at  Dumfries  from  every  part  of 
Scotland  to  do  homage  to  the  great  poet,  ne- 
glected during  his  life — Robert  Burns — by  giv- 
ing a public  reception  to  two  of  his  sons  who 
had  returned  from  some  far  region.  Together 
they — Christopher  North  and  Mr.  Hall — had 
passed  an  evening  with  Burns’s  sister  and  a 
shepherd  who  remembered  many  things  of 
his  old  friend  “Robbie  Burns.”  A Scottish 
earl  presided  at  the  great  festival,  and  when 
Christopher  North  came  to  speak  it  was  a re- 
markable picture.  The  meeting  was  out  of 
doors,  and  forty  thousand  people  stood  around 
the  old  man  intent  on  his  every  word.  He 
was  a model  of  manly  beauty,  and  as  he  spoke 
the  wind  gently  stirred  his  long  gray  hair,  which 
seemed  to  halo  his  noble  head.  While  he  was 
speaking  some  reverend  gentleman  behind  him 
could  not  resist  the  odd  temptation  of  trying 
to  steal  a hair  from  his  head.  The  speaker 
turned  fiercely  around  in  his  passionate  way, 
but  seeing  the  smile  passing,  and  catching  the 
intent  of  the  friendly  purloiner,  his  face  was 
instantaneously  suffused  with  a pleasant  ex- 
pression, and  he  continued  his  address.  The 
speech  was  remarkable  for  eloquence,  and  for 
a mastery  of  his  theme.  He  had  a massive 
head,  a clear  gray  eye,  and  the  profile  was  ex- 
quisitely chiseled,  especially  the  mouth.  He 
was  large-limbed  and  tall — an  elder  son  of 
Anak.  In  prose  Wilson  was  harsh  and  un- 
compromising, but  in  poetic  utterances  just  the 
reverse ; and  his  oration  on  Burns  was  a poetic 
strain,  which,  when  it  ended,  was  responded  to 
by  a mighty  cheer  from  the  vast  throng  that 
had  hung  upon  every  word. 

The  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Hall  spoke  of 
John  Wilson  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Emerson’s  observation  concerning  men 
like  Chatham,  Raleigh,  and  Mirabeau,  that  the 
fact  that  their  reputation  outran  their  perform- 
ance is  due  to  their  possession  of  that  latent 
power  called  Character — “a  reserved  force 
which  acts  directly  by  presence,  and  without 
means.”  It  is  now  impossible  to  get  from  the 
“Noctes  Ambrosianne”  any  idea  of  the  “fair- 
haired Hercules- Apollo,”  the  “inspired  king 
of  the  gipsies,”  as  his  biographers  call  him,  or 
the  “ eccentric  genius”  in  whose  society  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth  so  delighted. 
For  us  of  this  generation  Christopher’s  son-in- 
law,  Aytoun,  who  has  far  less  reputation,  has 
done  much  more  valuable  literary  work.  But 
many  pilgrims  repair  to  the  tombs  of  both, 
which  stand  side  by  side  in  the  beautiful  ceme- 
tery at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Hall  first  met  Robert  Southey  in  1830. 
Though  he  was  then  but  fifty-six  years  of  age 
he  was  in  the  wane  of  life,  aged  with  anxiety. 
“My  ways"  he  said,  “are  as  broad  as  the 
king’s  high-road  ; my  means  lie  in  an  inkstand.” 
He  was  of  peculiar  appearance ; he  had  the  eye 
of  a hawk,  and  his  very  aquiline  nose  carried 
the  similitude  further.  His  eyebrows  were 
dark,  his  hair  profuse  and  long,  then  rapidly 
approaching  white.  He  had  a pleasant  smile 


and  a dignified  manner — the  manner,  however, 
of  one  who  had  lived  among  books,  not  among 
men.  It  is  interesting  to  remember,  as  Sou- 
they was  so  often  impaled  by  contemporary  gos- 
sips for  fawming  on  the  aristocracy,  that  he 
refused  a baronetcy  offered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
even  though  his  reason — that  he  was  too  poor 
to  support  the  dignity — does  not  entirely  re- 
lieve his  reputation.  Ho  wore  out  his  brain, 
Mr.  Hall  said,  and  surely  our  venerable  lec- 
turer himself  has  hardly  written  so  much  as 
did  Southey,  who — after  coming  from  Oxford, 
where  all  he  learned  was,  as  he  says,  “to  ro\y 
and  swim” — left  100  volumes  and  126  carefully 
prepared  papers  on  history,  biography,  politics, 
and  general  literature.  The  portrait  of  him 
drawn  by  Mr.  Hall  was  the  best  that  could  be 
made,  perhaps,  of  a man  who  had  no  points  of 
intellectual  or  moral  grandeur,  save  that  he 
could  “toil  terribly,”  and  that  he  won  the  love 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  In  alluding  to 
the  pension  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  bestowed 
upon  Southey,  Mr.  Hall  incidentally  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  states- 
man on  account  of  his  care  for  the  needy  men 
of  letters — of  w hom  Horne  Tooke  once  wittily 
remarked,  “We  may  well  be  called  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  for  there  is  not  a sovereign 
among  us!”  It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said  Mr. 
Hall,  who  whispered  peace  to  Mrs.  Hemans, 
who  enabled  Wordsworth  to  forget  all  worldly 
anxieties,  who  upheld  the  tottering  steps  of 
Southey,  who  made  more  serene  the  closing 
years  of  James  Montgomery,  who  opened  a 
window  of  light  and  hope  into  the  dreary  abode 
of  Hood.  It  is  indeed  particularly  creditable 
to  Peel  that  in  so  many  cases  those  he  pen- 
sioned were  distinguished  as  political  radicals. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  described  by  Mr.  Hall  as 
tall,  but  slightly  formed  ; quiet  and  contempla- 
tive in  gait  and  manner ; his  countenance  brisk 
and  animated,  receiving  its  expression  chiefly 
from  the  dark  and  brilliunt  eyes ; supplying  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  that  mixed  blood  which 
ho  derived  from  his  parent  stock  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  friend  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  “ He 
has  tropical  blood  in  his  veins.”  His  old  age 
was  beautiful ; he  stood  with  his  gentle  looks 
and  his  pure  white  hair  as  a picturesque  ruin 
with  its  vesture  of  moss.  He  belonged  to  a 
galaxy  of  great  bards,  of  w'hom  he  had  seen  the 
last  star  set  while  he  yet  lingered  with  pure 
light  above  the  horizon. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  was  personally  what 
Byron  called  “ dumpy and  Letitia  Landon  once 
described  her  as  “ Sancho  Panza  in  petticoats.” 
Her  face,  however,  was  as  genial  as  it  w as  broad, 
wdiich  Mr.  Hall  evidently  thought  was  saying  a 
great  deal.  A queer  story  was  told  illustrating 
her  eccentricity  about  dress,  as  well  as  her  sim- 
plicity. He  once  entered  a room  where  he 
found  Miss  Mitford  seated  in  state  and  sur- 
rounded by  a company  wrho,  instead  of  showing 
any  veneration  for  the  distinguished  lady,  were 
tittering.  He  presently  perceived  that  it  was 
on  account  of  a yellow  turban  which  she  wore, 
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and  which  had  evidently  struck  her  fancy  and 
been  purchased  at  a shop  on  her  way  to  the 
party,  as  a ticket  was  still  adhering  to  the  back 
of  it  marked,  44  Very  chaste . Only  5s.  Gd.  /” 
The  ticket  was  removed  dextrouslv,  and  she 
never  knew  it  had  been  there.  She  was  a 
brave,  generous  soul,  and  did  her  part  most 
faithfully  among  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood. 
Her  cottage  at  Three-Mile  Cross  sent  out  only 
sunshine,  whether  for  her  neighbors  or  her 
readers,  and  she  appropriately  rests  near  Swal- 
lowfield,  where  the  lads  and  lassies  whom  she 
most  loved  while  living  daily  pass  near  her  grave. 

Wordsworth  was  still  vigorous  when  Mr. 
Hall  knew  him,  in  1832.  He  was  above  the 
middle  size ; his  features  were  large,  conveying 
no  adequate  impression  of  the  fire  beneath.  His 
forehead  was  not  high,  but  broad,  and  his  eye 
rather  heavy.  His  every  action  was  consider- 
ate ; his  every  look  self-possessed  ; and  his  low 
voice  had  a persuasion  in  its  tone.  He  read 
few  books,  being  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Na- 
ture. He  was  happy,  prosperous,  the  idol  of 
his  domestic  circle,  which  he  idolized  in  re- 
turn, the  poet  dearest  to  poets,  and  he  was  quite 
content  with  the  world,  the  whole  of  w hich  he 
could  scan  from  the  hill  near  by.  He  had  trav- 
eled in  early  life  in  various  countries,  but  at  last 
found  nothing  to  tempt  him  beyond  his  Gras- 
mere home ; and  now  from  his  grave  is  visible 
every  scene  in  his  poems — every  flower,  rock, 
streamlet  he  celebrated.  His  love  of  the  lowly 
things  around  him  was  reflected  in  his  natural 
manner  and  direct  speech.  His  simplicity  was 
the  most  characteristic  trait  of  Wordsworth. 

In  1842  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  visited  Maria 
Edgeworth,  at  her  home  in  Edgeworthtown, 
Ireland  ; for  her  father  had  not  only  been  fond 
of  letters  and  politics,  but  had  with  his  four 
marriages  reared  such  a large  family  as  to  make 
a town.  At  the  time  mentioned  she  was  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  trarquilly  holding  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  tranquil  in  a household  de- 
voted to  her.  She  hid  always  been  remark- 
able for  her  thoughtfulness  toward  her  home 
and  those  around  her.  Out  of  her  eighty-three 
years  she  passed  seventy  of  practical  usefulness. 
She  was  small  in  person,  unobtrusive  in  man- 
ners. Her  face  was  pale,  her  features  thin  and 
irregular ; but  with  her  tender  blue  eyes,  pleas- 
ant voice,  and  fine  intellectual  expression,  she 
was  one  of  those  women  who  do  not  require 
physical  beauty.  There  was  something  very 
sympathetic  in  the  tones  of  Mr.  Hall  as  he  de- 
scribed the  quiet  and  cheerful  decline  of  the  wo- 
man who,  as  the  story-teller  for  the  young,  is  yet 
incomparable,  and  whose  44  rich  humor,  pathetic 
tenderness,  and  admirable  tact”  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Irish  characters  gave  direction  to  the 
genius  of  Scott,  and  indeed  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  school  of  stories  which  depend  for  their 
interest  upon  the  popular  characteristics  of  va- 
rious sections  of  country. 

Of  none  whom  he  described  did  our  venera- 
ble author  speak  with  more  feeling  and  admira- 
tion than  of  Felicia  Hemans,  “the  revered, 


! pure,  holy-minded  woman,  whose  poems  have 
beeu  welcomed  in  every  language  of  civilized 
man.  Mrs.  Hemans  never  visited  London  but 
once,  and  courted  obscurity.  She  loved  to  haunt 
the  pleasant  out-of-the-way  villages  of  England. 
Hers  was  that  beauty  which  depends  upon  ex- 
pression. Like  her  writings,  it  was  thoroughly 
womanly.  Her  auburn  hair  parted  over  her 
brow,  and  fell  at  either  side  in  luxuriant  curls. 
Her  dove-like  eyes  had  a chastened  character 
that  was  near  to  sadness.  She  had  a melan- 
choly little  smile  which  seemed  to  make  her  lit* 
tie  lower  than  the  angels.  In  her  last  days  she 
was  ever  recalling  old  memories,  all  of  which, 
whether  happy  or  sorrowful,  lived  with  her  as 
poetry ; for  she  not  only  wrote  poetry,  but  was 
poetry.  When  dying  the  happiest  visions  flit** 
ted  before  her  eyes  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  and 
she  sent  the  tenderest  messages  to  all  herfriends. 

In  very  marked  contrast  with  the  description 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  that  given  of  Lady  Sydney 
Morgan,  who  in  1822,  when  Mr.  Hall  knew  her, 
was  a 44  Wild  Irish  Girl”  of  forty,  celebrated  for 
her  wit,  and  not  a little  dreaded  in  certain  quar- 
ters for  her  delight  in  political  intrigues.  Her 
spirit  and  genius  were  just  what  one  might  im- 
agine from  her  44  Woman  and  her  Master.”  At 
the  time  mentioned  she  was  a widow,  whose 
weeds  were  relieved  by  the  white  rose  she  loved 
to  wear  in  her  cap.  She  was  never  handsome 
nor  graceful,  was  small  and  peculiar,  but  withal 
had  the  attractive  jt  ne  sais  quoi.  Dress  was  the 
weakness  of  her  time,  and  she  shared  the  passion 
for  personal  adornment.  She  was  undoubtedly 
vain,  fond  of  the  shows  of  the  nobility— car- 
riages and  coronets — and  fond  of  gossip;  but 
she  was  learned  and  lively,  knew  the  celebri- 
ties of  all  countries  beyond  others  around  her, 
and  was  most  loved  by  those  who  best  knew 
her.  She  was  a mixture  of  imitated  gems  and 
pearls  of  price.  She  was  always  trying  hard 
to  forget  her  own  age,  and  shuddered  when 
Mr.  Hall  told  her  he  had  read  a book  of  hers 
published  in  the  last  century.  This  was  hard- 
ly fair,  she  no  doubt  thought,  considering  she 
had  first  published  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  She 
was  certainly  just  as  young  at  forty  as  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  1830  Mr.  Hall  edited  with  Thomas  Camp- 
bell the  “ New  Monthly  Magazine,”  when  that 
poet  was  about  fifty-three.  He  was  under  the 
middle  size,  and  his  manners,  though  bland, 
were  not  dignified.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
lustrous,  his  lips  thin  and  sensitive.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  speaker’s  recollections  of  Campbell 
were  sad,  and  he  did  not  say  much  of  him  per- 
sonally. He  gave  a very  graphic  description, 
however,  of  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  Poet's  Comer,  to  which  his  pall  was  borne 
in  1844  by  members  of  the  nobility.  Several 
unusual  occurrences  took  place.  When  the 
words  44  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,”  were 
pronounced,  a Polish  officer  in  full  uniform 
stepped  forth  from  the  crowd,  and  dropped 
upon  the  coffin  a handful  of  earth  brought 
from  the  grave  of  Kosciuszko.  When  the 
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worda  “I  heard  a. voice  from  heaven”  were 
uttered,  a thunder-clap  drowned  the  clergy- 
man’s, voice,  and  the  next  words  heard  wfere, 
“they  rest  from  their  labors.” 

Mr.  Hall  had  had  a great  deal  to  do  also 
with  Theodore  Hook,,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  editorship  of  the  “New  Monthly.  Magazine,” 
as  Hall  succeeded  Campbell.  Hook  was  evi- 
dently a Bohemian  of  the  first  water — or,  per- 
haps it  w ould  be  truer  to  say,  brandy  and  water. 
His  wit  was  exhaustless,  and  he  could  write  ad- 
mirable things  in  a moment  on  the  most  inau- 
spicious subjects.  ; He  inherited  much  of  his 
celebrated,  father’s  musical  genius,  and  sang 
sweetly,  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano. 
He  worked  hard  for  an  hour,  and  repaid  him- 
self with  a fortnight  of  idleness.  On  one  such 
occasion,  when  he  was  dining,  a messenger 
came  to  him  from  the  “John  Bull,”  which  he 
edited,  but  for  which  he  had  written  nothing 
for  some  weeks,  and  told  him  he  must  write 
something. on  the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whereon  he  sent 
back — 

“ * Waiter  1— Two  Sandwiches !*  cried  Death, 

And  their  wild  Majesties  resigned  their  breath.** 

It  was  but  too  plain  to  all  who  saw  Hook 
that  he  had  ill-used  time.  Jovial  nights  and 
idleness  had  banished  self-respect;  and  when 
he  died  it  was  to  point  once  more  the  terrible 
moral  of  that  misuse  of  mind  and  body  of 
which  so  many  of  the  children  of  genius  have 
been  guilty.  In  vain  friends  warned,  entreat- 
ed ; things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  few 
mourners  experienced  a certain  sorrow'ful  relief 
as  they  bore  him  at  last  to  rest  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  Fulham  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hall  gave  a 
sad  list,  which  I will  not  repeat  here,  of  the 
noble  and  great  minds  which  he  had  know'll 
wasted  by  the  passion  for  drink,  and  uttered  a 
very  impressive  admonition  to  those  around 
him  against  the  besetting  temptation  of  think- 
ers anti  scholars. 

The  closing  and  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
and  touching  portrait  drawrn  by  Mr.  Hall  was 
that  of  Thomas  Hood,  w'hora  he  had  evidently 
loved  with  his  whole  heart.  No  one  would 
have  associated  with  his  serious,  observant  eye, 
and  his  grave,  melancholy  face  the  “fellow  of 
infinite  jest.”  In  person  Hood  was  of  the  mid- 
dle height,  slender  and  sickly-looking ; of  sal- 
low complexion  and  plain  features ; quiet  in 
expression,  and  rarely  so  excited  as  to  indicate 
either  the  pathos  or  humor  in  him.  The  upper 
face  was  calm,  even  to  solemnity,  seldom  re- 
lieved even  in  society  by  the  eloquent  play  of 
the  mouth  or  sparkle  of  his  observant  eye.  He 
was  by  no  means  brilliant  in  conversation ; and 
if  he  made  a pun,  wdiich  wrts  rare,  it  did  not 
seem  instinctive,  but  a process  of  thought. 
With  all  his  fun  he  was  incapable  of  sarcasm, 
and  never  did  an  injury  in  his  life.  His  mind 
was  as  delicate  as  that  of  an  innocent  child. 


His  life  was  passed  near  the  dreary  skeleton — 
poverty ; yet  though  always  struggling  he  was 
cheerful..  His  last  days  were  rendered  happy 
by  the  pension  which  assured  him  that  his  fam- 
ily would  not  suffer.  The  picture  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hall  of  his  last  days  was  touching.  He 
was  with  him  at,  times,  and  witnessed  the.devo- 
tion  of  the  noble  wife  who  survived  him  only 
a few  months.  Hood,  when  suffering  agony, 
would. utter  exquisite  jests  to  try  and  relieve 
the  friends  around  him. 

Mr.  Hall  read  a passage  from  a letter  WTitten 
by  Hood’s,  daughter  to:;himself,  soon  after  her 
father’s  death,  .which  I can  not  forbear  to  give 
here.  She  wrote : 

“Those  who  lectured  him  ou  his  merry  sallies  and 
innocent  gayety  should  have  been  present  at  his  death- 
bed, to  see  how  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  heart  in 
the  world  conld  die.  Thinking  himself  dying,  he 
called  us  around  him— my  mother,  my  little  brother, 
and  myself— to  receive  his  last  kiss  and  blessing,  ten- 
derly and  fondly  given  ; and  gently  clasping  my  mo- 
thers hand,  he  said,  * Remember,  Jane,  I forgive  all- 
all.*  He  lay  for  some  time  calmly  and  quietly,  bnt 
breathing  painfully  and  slowly ; and  my  mother,  bend- 
ing over  him,  heard  him  murmur,  faintly,  *0  Lord, 
say.  Arise,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me.’  ** 

Another  letter  he  read,  written  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  Hood  said  that  being  conscious 
that  he  wras  passing  awfay,  and  could  never  sec 
him  again,  he  wrote  to  bid  him  adieu.  He  then 
alluded  to  various  differences  of  a political  kind 
which  the  two  seemed  to  have  had,  and  said 
that  if  he  had  to  live  longer  he  would  advocate 
a more  catholic  political  principle — one  which 
would  reconcile  people  and  soften  classes,  rath- 
er than  exasperate  their  differences.  In  this 
last  letter  Hood  made  his  last  joke:  “Death 
stops  my  pen,  but  not  my  pension.” 

“I  have  spoken  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Hall,  in 
closing,  “of  the  departed — I can  not  call  them 
dead  ; for  such  can  not  die ; they  live  to  enrich 
our  lives,  to  shape  our  thoughts,  to  remind 
those  who  follow  that  they  also  can  leave  foot- 
prints on  the  sand.  Their  mighty  spirits  sur- 
round us,  and  inspire  us  to  cany  forward  the 
noble  work  of  wisdom  for  which  they  toiled  and 
suffered.” 

When  the  old  man  sat  down,  after  speaking 
two  hours  with  only  the  interval  of  five  min- 
utes, the  company  thanked  him,  as  it  w'ere  with 
one  voice,  and  pressed  fonvard  to  grasp  his 
hand  and  that  of  his  wife.  Groups  lingered 
here  and  there  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  atmos- 
phere which  had  been  hallowed  by  presences 
from  the  past.  And  when  at  last  we  dispersed 
it  was  w ith  minds  deeply  traced  w ith  memories 
of  the  “boundaries”  of  English  thought  which 
we  had  been  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  touch  with 
our  own  hands  in  touching  the  hand  and  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  one  who  is  himself  a landmark 
covered  with  the  most  venerable  inscriptions. 

“Ever  their  phantoms  arise  before  ns, 

Oar  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 

By  bed  and  hoard  they  lord  it  o’er  us, 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  worda  of  good." 
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ONE  April  morning,  not  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Cade  Marshall,  having  nothing  else 
to  do  for  the  moment,  stood  on  his  door-step 
and  looked  at  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago — yet  since  then  a 
thousand  glories  and  shames  have  dazzled  and 
affronted  the  world  ; myriads  of  bright  things 
have  been  darkened,  and  dark  things  brought 
to  light ; a continent  has  been  dipped  in  blood, 
and  has  arisen  from  the  red  baptism  cleansed 
of  its  deadliest  sin.  .There  is  not  a man  now 
living  who  has  precisely  the  same  political 
ideas  which  he  had  on  that  April  morning 
when  Mr.  Cade  Marshall,  idly  enjoying  the 
spring  sunshine,  looked  from  the  door-step  of 
his  house  on  an  Illinois  bluff. at  the  great  river, 
and  over  it  to  the  Missouri  shore. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  been  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
half  a year.  He  had  spent  this  time  at  home 
in  the  city  of  Moscow,  Illinois,  an  ambitious 
town  that  had  stretched  itself  so  far  over  the 
hills  and  hollows  skirting  the  river  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  knit  its 
overgrown  members  firmly  together.  It  had 
cut  one  hill  in  two,  in  the  hope  of  a bridge 
which  never  was  built.  It  had  filled  up  one 
ravine,  in  preparation  for  a railroad  which 
never  arrived.  It  had  a special  charter  from 
the  Legislature,  in  case  it  should  ever  be  big 
enough  to  need  a city  government ; and  it  em- 
braced several  miles  of  the  adjoining  country 
within  its  corporate  limits,  to  get  taxes  enough 
to  keep  up  the  expense  of  fire  and  lights  for  its 
Common  Council.  With  its  four  or  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  it  occupied  about  as  much 
room  as  Paris,  and  sprawled  over  its  half- 
dozen  hills — as  the  elder  Marshall  once  ob- 
served— “ like  a small  but  conceited  hen  trying 
to  hatch  a square  yard  of  eggs.” 

A Norse  poet  mentions,  as  among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  gods,  that  they  always  look 
down.  So  the  city  of  Moscow,  sprinkled  over 
its  ragged  bluffs,  enjoyed  much  substantial 
comfort  in  looking  across  the  river  to  where 
the  city  of  Thebes  clung  with  a precarious  foot- 
hold to  the  Missouri  mud — only  existing  by  suf- 
ferance of  the  great  river. 

It  was  with  a certain  comfortable  sense  of 
superiority  to  fluvial  accidents  that  Cade  Mar- 
shall walked  to  his  gate  and  glanced  down  the 
steep  hill-path,  two  hundred  feet  fall  to  the 
water-side. 

“The  river  is  certainly  rising,”  he  thought, 
“ and  yet  the  Lucy  Bertram  seems  to  bo  stuck 
to  the  landing.”  But  the  steamer,  which  had 
been  blowing  and  whistling,  and  ringing  bells, 
and  stirring  up  the  yellow  sand  with  her  re- 
volving paddles,  now  swung  loose  and  headed  for 
the  Illinois  shore,  dancing  coquettishly  sideways 
over  the  water,  keeping  her  head  up  stream. 

Two  or  three  men  with  revolvers  in  their 
hands  went  shuffling  by  the  gate. 

“Thar  she  blows.  Hurry  up ! Hi ! or  you 
won't  fetch  her.” 
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“You  bet  I fetch  her,”  answered  a tall  man 
with  blue  goggles.  “ Morning  Mr.  Marshall ! 
Come  along  and  help  tie  up  the  Lucy.” 

Mr.  Marshall,  much  amused  at  being  thus 
suddenly  enrolled  in  the  constable’s  posse , fol- 
lowed that  functionary  and  said,  “What  has 
she  been  guilty  of,  Captain  Ketchum  ?” 

“Why,  Jim  Whaler  missed  his  carpet-bag 
as  he  was  a-comin’  up  from  St.  Louis,  and  he 
swears  he  believes  the  cap’ri  stoled  it.  I reckon 
he  never  done  it;  but  that  ain’t,  my  business. 
The  cap’n  offered  to  compermise  by  payin’  for 
! what  was  into  it.  So  Jim  he  drawed  out  a 
list : one  bowie-knife,  ode  plug  o'  terbacker, 
one  deck  o’  keerds,  and  two  shirts,  i When  the 
cap’n  seed  that  he  jest  sung  out,  VOh,  gas! 
Two  shirts ! when  did. you  ever  git  .two  shirts?' 
So  Jim  he's  got  his  back  up,  and  he’s  took  out 
-attachment,  and  we're  goin’  down  to  tie  up  the 
Lucy  'till  they  pay.”  

“Did  you  have  the  shirts,  Jim?”  said  Mar- 
shall to  the  injured  Whaler. 

“ I will,  ’fore  1'in  done  with  ’em.” 

They  reached  the  landing  just  as  a deck  hand 
came  ashore  to  cast  off  the  cable. 

“ Hold  on  there,  my  African  brother,”  shout- 
ed Ketchum.  The  sulky  Whaler  stood  by  the 
rope,  while  the  constable  went  on  board  and 
served  process.  Marshall  went  with  him.  As 
they  reached  the  bar-room  a youthful  figure 
started  up  from  near  the  stove,  and  a clear, 
hearty  voice  shouted,  “Bless  your  dissolute 
heart,  Occidental ! how  are  you  ?” 

Marshall  started  at  the  familiar  college  nick- 
name, and  turning,  saw  his  friend  and  class- 
mate, Clarence  Brydges. 

“ A la  bonne  heure  / Where  is  your  luggage  ? 
Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  coming  ?” 

“Iam  not  coming.  I am  going  to  St.  Paul.” 

“ St.  Paul  can  wait.  Your  boat  is  tied  up. 
The  captain  and  our  constable  will  quarrel  all 
day.  You  must  go  home  with  me.  Give  me 
your  checks.  4 False,  fleeting,  perjured  Clar- 
ence,' to  slip  by  without  ungirding  yourself  be- 
neath my  roof- tree.” 

Brydges  was  soon  convinced  by  the  highly- 
seasoned  discourse  of  the  captain  that  his  friend 
had  spoken  truth.  They  went  on  shore,  and 
Marshall  called  a broad-shouldered,  dwarfish 
German  boy. 

“Chris,  take  this  trunk  to  my  father’s. 
Where  is  your  cart  ?*' 

“I  don’t  got  none  a'ready.  Hans  Doppcl- 
fritz  his  stief-vater  gone  dead  directly,  und 
mine  gart  is  a funeral.  I pack  him  selbst.” 

He  seized  the  heavy  trunk  and  trotted  up 
the  steep  hill-side  like  a mountain-goat. 

Marshall  and  Brydges  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low, when  Whaler  rushed  up,  all  the  sulkiness 
gone  from  his  hang-dog  face. 

“The  cap’n 's  compermised.  He  agrees  to 
pay  for  one  shirt  and  treat  the  crowd.  Come, 
take  a drink,  gentlemen.” 

At  that  moment  a negro  came  running  off 
the  boat  with  a shabby  carpet-bag  in  his  hand. 
Whaler  saw  him,  and  grew  sulkier  than  ever. 
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He  took  the  thin,  leprous-looking  bag  of  black 
oil -cloth  from  the  porter,  who  bowed  and 
grinned,  vainly  expectant  of  backshish,  and 
slunk  away  muttering  unorthodox  expressions 
in  regard  to  his  “misfortnit  luck.”  He  disap- 
peared up  the  sunken  road  to  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  Ketchum  and  his  friends,  who  made 
frequent  and  jeering  reference  to  “them  shirts.  ” 

The  steamer,  after  expressing  by  emphatic 
growling  and  puffing  her  indignation  at  the 
“law’s  delay,"  went  on  her  way  up  the  river. 
The  friends  slowly  ascended  the  hill  to  Mar- 
shall's house.  This  was  a large,  rambling  struc- 
ture, originally  built  for  the  block-house  of  Fort 
Johnstone  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  with  nu- 
merous additions  and  changes  that  had  com- 
pletely transformed  it  into  a comfortable  mod- 
ern residence — as  comfort  is  understood  in  the 
West — something  very  different  from  the  Syba- 
rite luxury  of  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Back  Bay. 

“I  am  not  sorry  this  happened,”  said 
Brydges.  “There  is  no  real  occasion  for 
me  to  hurry  to  St.  Paul.  I am  making  a 
rapid  tour  at  the  request  of  my  father  through 
the  North.  I have  been  reading  some  law  in 
Mobile  this  winter,  and  the  governor  wants  me, 
before  beginning  to  practice,  to  see  something 
of  your  country.  You  know  he  is  a little  tete- 
mohtfc  on  this  secession  question.  He  thinks 
you  will  be  a foreign  nation  in  a few  years,  and 
he  is  anxious  that  I should  see  something  of  the 
present  regime.” 

“ Very  well.  Stay  here  and  see  it.” 

“But  he  insists  on  my  passing  all  my  time 
at  representative  places.  St.  Paul,  as  a north- 
west bastion  of  your  power ; Chicago,  the  home 
of  the  gnomes — the  supernatural  workers ; Bos- 
ton, your  light-house;  and  New  York,  your  ‘ven- 
tral ganglion.’  I have  his  positive  commands 
against  stopping  for  a day  any  where  else.” 

“ Except  in  case  of  accidents.  We  will  pre- 
pare a new  one  every  day  until  we  fill  a chap- 
ter, which  we  will  send  to  your  respected  an- 
cestor with  our  dutiful  regards.” 

Coming  to  the  house  they  found  Mr.  Mar- 
shall the  elder  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  on  the 
long  veranda.  A fresh,  rosy,  black-haired  old 
gentleman,  who  could  even  yet  break  a colt,  or 
crack  walnuts  with  his  fingers. 

“You  are  heartily  welcome,  Mr.  Brydges. 
Don’t  stare;  there  is  no  second-sight  in  my 
knowing  your  name.  That  little  Kobold  Chris 
has  come  with  your  trunk,  and  I have  sent  it 
to  your  room.  Will  you  go  in,  or  stay  here  ? 
When  you  are  my  age  you  will  seize  every  mo- 
ment of  such  lovely  weather,  and  keep  where 
there  is  most  of  it.” 

The  young  men  brought  chairs  and  sat  in  the 
soft  spring  sunshine.  The  impulse  of  awaken- 
ing life  was  faintly  visible  on  the  bluffs,  where 
the  dry  grass  began  to  show  an  under-tinge  of 
green.  The  warm  light  lay  richly  on  the  broad 
river  and  the  brown  leafless-wooded  islands,  and 
touched  softly  in  the  blue  distance  the  high  hills 
beyond  the  Missouri  flats. 

Brydges,  who  was  looking  at  the  town  of 


Thebes,  which  lies  in  the  delta  of  the  Des 
Moines  and  Mississippi  rivers,  said,  suddenly, 

“ What  a quantity  of  ponds  there  are  in  that 
town!” 

“ Ponds  that  have  come  there  since  morning,” 
answered  Colonel  Marshall,  quietly.  “ If  the 
river  keeps  its  present  mood  it  will  sponge  that 
town  away  in  a few  days.” 

“ If  you  would  like  to  see  the  village  before 
the  catastrophe  we  will  go  over  after  dinner,” 
said  Cade,  laughing.  “ My  father  has  so  often 
prophesied  the  damp  bad  end  of  Thebes  that 
we  have  come  to  regard  him  as  a Muscovite 
Cassandra.” 

The  Marshalls  dined  at  the  orthodox  Illinois 
hour  of  one.  Mrs.  Marshall  received  her  guest 
with  the  simplest  courtesy,  and  made  him  feel 
instantly  at  home. 

“I  am  never  quite  happy,”  she  said,  “when 
my  table  is  three-sided.  So  you  must  keep 
that  place,  Mr.  Brydges,  till  you  are  relieved." 

The  young  men  went  down  to  the  ferry  in 
the  afternoon  and  crossed  over  to  Thebes.  The 
river  was  tawny  with  mud  and  filled  with  the 
varied  drift  of  the  northern  forests. 

“ The  river  is  still  on  the  rise,  Captain  ?”  said 
Marshall  to  the  skipper  of  the  Osprey , a long, 
silent,  ruminant  man. 

tf  She’s  jest  a-boomin’,”  said  Captain  Apple, 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  stream  by  atout 
a gill  of  nicotized  saliva.  “Five  inches  yister- 
day,  and  the  big  end  o’  that  sence  raornin*. 
The  Dessmine  is  worse  yet.  Ef  I was  a rat 
in  a cellar,  I’d  move  up  garret  about  these  here 
times.” 

The  Osprey  came  to  the  wharf,  which  had  al- 
most disappeared  beneath  the  encroaching  riv- 
er. With  that  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  disa- 
greeable that  has  been  given  us  doubtless  to 
prevent  our  suffering  misfortunes  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  dealers  in  cord-wood  were  busy  in  re- 
moving large  quantities  of  it  from  the  water- 
line, and  piling  it  a few  feet  further  from  the 
shore — to  be  moved  again  next  day. 

Marshall  and  Brydges  walked  through  the 
town.  It  had  been  built  before  the  levet^  and 
so  was  on  an  average  several  feet  lower.  The 
side-streets  and  back-yards  w’ere  therefore  al- 
ready invaded  by  the  waters.  A great  quantity 
had  come  in  during  the  night,  creeping  over 
the  low  banks  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  attack- 
ing the  town  in  its  unleveed  and  therefore  de- 
fenseless rear.  Many  fiat  gardens  and  hollow 
commons  were  suddenly  filled  up  with  the  mud- 
dy flood,  as  if  it  had  soaked  through  the  thin  soil 
from  below.  A good  many  houses  were  built, 
with  a sort  of  make -shift  foresight,  on  de- 
tached piles.  These  stood  clear  for  the  pres- 
ent from  the  wet,  looking  like  slatternly  wo- 
men holding  up  their  draggled  skirts.  One 
dreary  frame-house  they  saw  where  the  piles  had 
given  way  at  one  end,  and  the  house  stood  help- 
lessly with  one  corner  in  the  air  and  one  in  the 
slough.  They  had  the  iudiscretion  to  look  in 
at  the  window  nearest  the  road,  and  saw  a sal- 
low woman  frying  bacon  at  a stove  lashed  to 
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the  wall,  and  some  ragged  urchins  in  high  glee 
climbing  the  sloping  floor  like  Hies,  and  sliding 
down  again  like  musk-rats. 

Every  where  a dismal  air  of  make-shift.  All 
the  gates  were  tied  up  with  ropes — the  latches 
all  gone.  At  the  front-doors  of  several  rather 
ambitious-looking  houses  a small  ladder  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a porch.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  unpainted,  and  looked  prematurely  old 
and  shabby.  Every  thing  seemed  to  say, 
What  is  the  use?  Dirty  clay -colored  curs 
lounged  on  the  muddy  door-steps  with  a dis- 
pirited and  dejected  air.  The  very  streets,  that 
started  with  fair  prospects,  seemed  to  grow  dis- 
couraged and  to  flatten  supinely  out  into  bot- 
tomless black  mud.  The  cats  found  it  difficult 
to  make  their  visits  with  any  regard  to  neat 
feet.  Long,  gaunt,  red-haired  hogs  grunted 
unsociably  in  the  dry  spots  that  were  yet  left 
them,  too  listless  to  be  hungry. 

In  the  best  quarter  of  the  town  the  two 
friends  came  to  a large  barn-like  church  with 
an  unfinished  steeple,  around  which  the  scaf- 
folding was  falling  to  pieces.  Here  the  side- 
walk was  elevated  upon  poles  to  the  level  of 
the  fence-posts.  This  had  been  done  some 
years  before  in  the  stress  of  former  floods,  and 
no  one  had  as  yet  had  energy  enough  to  take  it 
down.  Turning  its  corner  they  found  them- 
selves before  a larger  and  better  house  than 
any  they  had  before  seen.  The  garden  before 
the  door  was  completely  submerged.  A young 
girl  standing  upright  in  a light  skiff  sculled  it 
dextrously  about  the  garden  with  a long  oar. 
It  was  a very  pretty  picture — the  exquisite  form 
swaying  to  every  movement  of  the  frail  boat, 
the  warm  sunshine  touching  with  gold  lights 
the  dark  brown  hair. 

“Who  has  not  heard  of  a jolly  young  waterman f 
sang  Marshall. 

She  turned,  and  with  one  stroke  of  the  oar 
brought  her  skiff  to  the  gate ; she  gave  her 
hand  to  Marshall  with  a gay  “ Good-morn  - 

• _ ti 
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“ Miss  Des  Ponts,  let  me  present  my  friend 
Mr.  Brydges.” 

“ Will  you  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
and  come  in  ?”  she  said. 

Marshall  looked  at  Brydges,  who  eagerly  nod- 
ded assent. 

“You  will  come  first,  Mr.  Brydges,  **  said 
the  fair  mariner.  “Mr.  Marshall  is  chtz  lux  in 
my  boat.” 

She  gave  Brydges  her  hand  to  assist  him 
into  the  boat.  It  was  a soft  white  hand 
— “the  hand  of  a marquise,”  Balzac  would 
have  said — with  a firm  and  vigorous  grasp. 
Arriving  at  the  door-step  she  stepped  lightly 
ont  of  the  skiff,  and  led  her  visitors  into  a 
cheerful  - looking  drawing-room  carpeted  in 
warm  bright  colors,  richly  furnished  and  cur- 
tained, where  a brisk  fire  of  hickory  logs  cracked 
and  sparkled  in  the  wide  chimney. 

“ A fancy  of  papa’s,”  said  Miss  Des  Ponts. 
“He  insists  upon  this -open  fire  until  the  first 
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of  May,  even  if  we  have  a torrid  April  like  this. 
Cade,  open  the  windows.” 

Mr.  Marshall  obeyed  the  peremptory  order; 
then,  in  the  same  familiar  tone,  said,  “Mimi, 
when  are  you  coming  over  to  spend  the  forty 
diluvial  days  and  nights  ?” 

“Silence,  rash  Muscovite!  The  river  is 
merely  performing  its  fertilizing  office  for  the 
city  of  its  love.  It  will  be  in  its  bed  to-mor- 
row.” 

“And  to-morrow  and  to-morrow,”  added 
Marshall,  tragically. 

“I  am  ashamed  to  own,”  said  Miss  Des 
Ponts,  “that  papa  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  prevailing  stampede.  He  wanted  the  fur- 
niture moved  up  stairs  yesterday,  but  1 fought 
hard  and  got  a reprieve  till  to-day.  I thought 
it  would  be  a sort  of  treason  to  the  river  to  dis- 
trust its  honorable  intentions.” 

“ Pray  let  us  hear  your  piano  once  more  be- 
fore it  is  banished  to  the  attic.” 

She  went  to  the  instrument,  and  her  fingers 
strayed  for  a moment  over  the  keys,  “ building  a 
bridge  from  dream-land.”  She  then  played  with 
singular  feeling  and  expression  a low,  solemn, 
dirge-like  movement,  which  neither  of  the  gen- 
tlemen recognized,  but  which  was  intensely 
thrilling  and  saddening.  It  closed  with  a sud- 
den and  startling  discord,  and  she  instantly 
broke  into  one  of  the  younger  Strauss's  most 
Champagny  mazurkas,  which  she  gave  with 
such  grace  and  spirit  that  Marshall  vowed  ho 
could  see  the  flash  of  white  satin  boots,  and 
catch  the  distant  popping  of  corks  in  the  sup- 
per-room. 

Brydges,  who  had  been  somehow  vaguely 
annoyed  at  the  easy  familiarity  existing  be- 
tween Marshall  and  Miss  Des  Ponts,  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation.  While  she  played 
he  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  If  she  seemed 
lovely  in  the  broad  light  outside,  she  was  vastly 
more  so  now  ; her  brown  eyes  softened  by  feel- 
ing, her  exquisite  lips  slightly  parted,  a delicate 
tinge  hovering  like  the  first  flush  of  dawn  on 
the  perfect  pale  cheek. 

Her  eyes  lighted  on  Brydges  for  an  instant 
as  she  played  the  last  lively  bars. 

“I  hope  you  will  remain  some  time,”  she 
said.  “I  have  heard  Mr.  Marshall  say  so 
much  of  you  that  I have  been  quite  anxious  to 
know  you.” 

Brydges  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  vexed.  This  lovely,  intrepid,  self-possessed 
girl,  treating  him  with  this  utterly  unconven- 
tional frankness,  was  not  at  all  flattering  to  his 
amour-propre.  He  jumped  to  the  hasty  con- 
clusion that  she  must  be  junxaie  to  Marshall, 
lie  felt  half  inclined  to  hate  them  both.  He. 
hated  himself  worse  for  feeling  embarrassed  by 
the  steady  glance  of  the  soft  brown  eyes. 

“ Yes — that  is,  not  long,”  he  stammered ; then 
added,  with  unnecessary  emphasis,  “lam  going 
to-morrow.” 

Marshall  laughed  and  said,  “ Mimi,  he  will 
spend  a week  or  two  with  us.  Your  music 
Bhall  soothe  his  savage  breast  till  we  get  tired 
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of  him  and  send  him  on, his  way,  a sadder  and 
a better  man.” 

They  rose  to  go.  Miss  Des  Ponts  rang,  and 
a silver-haired  negro  answered. 

44  Take  these  gentlemen  to  the  gate,  Darby 
but,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  she  exclaimed, 
“No!  voila,  papa!  I will  go  myself.” 

As  they  sculled  over  the  garden  Marshall  said, 

44  Des  Ponts. translates  Brydges.”  • * 

“Not  oversets,  I hope,  as  Father  Krakwity 
would  say,”  she  answered,  laughing. 

Mr.  Des  Ponts  stood  at  the  gate..  There 
was  a hurried  introduction  and  word  of  greet- 
ing. 

“ My  mother  expects  you , every  day,  and 
hereafter  we,  wait  dinner  for  you,”  said  Mar- 
shall. • 

Des  Ponts  looked  troubled  and  anxious. 

“I  fear  we  must  very  soon  claim  your  hospi- 
tality. This  rise  looks  serious.  The  Des 
Moines  is  full  of  back-water  for  miles.  The 
4 oldest  inhabitants’  are  talking  like  screech-owls 
this  afternoon.” 

44  Never  mind,  mon  petit  papa.  Here’s  a 
sigh  for  those  that  love  us,  and  a smile  for  those 
that  hate,  and — and — before  it  gets  above  us, 
perhaps  it  may  abate and  father  and  daugh- 
ter sculled  to  their  beleaguered  mansion. 

As  Marshall  and  Brydges  walked  to  the  ferry 
they  saw  evident  signs  of  consternation  among 
the  towns-people.  Those  who  lived  in  two- 
story  houses  were  engaged  in  emptying  their 
ground-floors,  while  the  groundlings  were  beg- 
ging room  “under  the  shingles”  from  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors.  Still,  some  esprits 
forts  were  walking  calmly  about  deriding  and 
pooh-poohing,  and  demonstrating  by  all  the  al- 
manacs known  that  this  44  was  not  a high-water 
year.” 

That  evening  the  young  gentlemen  were 
smoking  on  the  veranda  in  the  dim,  confiden- 
tial starlight.  Brydges  said,  apropos  of  no- 
thing : 44  Cade,  I congratulate  you.  Miss  Des 
Ponts  is  an  excessively  pretty  girl.” 

44  My  dear  Clarence,  you  have  more  taste 
than  sagacity.  I have  no  property  whatever  in 
Mimi  Des  Ponts’s  unquestionable  beauty.” 

44  Why  not  ?”  rejoined  Brydges,  in  a some- 
what querulous  tone.  “You  don’t  mean  that 
there  are  more  of  that  style  of  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ; and  whom,  besides  you,  would  she 
look  at  hereaway  ?” 

44  It  is  very  sweet  of  you,  gentle  stranger,  to 
say  such  things  of  both  of  us.  Mimi  and  I 
love  each  other  too  well  to  be  lovers,  I suppose. 
I never  had  any  sister  but  her ; nor  she  ever  a 
brother  but  me.  We  made  mud-pies  together, 
and  fought  over  the  first  strawberries  of  the 
season.  But  I have  never  thought  of  availing 
myself  of  my  evident  advantages.  I have  mag- 
nanimously waited  for  some  handsome  pilgrim 
with  blue  eyes  to  come,  and,  if  worthy  and  en- 
terprising, to  win  her.” 

“Elle  vaut  bien  la  peine.” 

44  You  have  the  requisite  Gothic  complexion ; 
you  will  have  idleness  and  juxtaposition  in  your 


favor  in  a day  or  two. . The  great  river  is  work- 
ing valiantly  for  you  to-night.” 

“What  a superb  picture  of  quiet  power!” 
said  Brydges.  “There  it  flows,  pouring  out 
over  the  level  bottoms  the  flood  of  ten  thousand 
thunder-storms,,  annihilating  farms,  fields,  and 
villages,  and  not  the  murmur  of  a ripple  comes 
up  to  us  in  this  deep,  silence.  It  was  a true 
artistic  thought  of  the  old,  religions  that  made 
gods  of  the  rivers.”  ; • , ; . 

44  Yes.  I think  evenk  Carlyle  would  respect 
the  Mississippi — so' much  work  with  so  little 
talk.”  . 

From  the  window  of  his  chamber  that  night 
Clarence  Brydges  looked  out  once  more  upon 
the  vast  and  broadening  sheet  of  water,  and  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  village  by  the  shore. 
One,  he  fancied,  without  any  reason  except  its 
brightness,  was  lighting  Marie-  Des  Ponts  to 
rest.  He  gazed  musingly  at  this  light  till  it 
suddenly  disappeared. 

“Good-night,  and  happy  dreams,”  he  mur- 
mured ; then  added,  44  Well,  I have  given  that 
dark-eyed  Missourian  enough  of  my  thoughts 
to-night,”  and  went  on  thinking  of  nothing  else 
till  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  came  out  upon  the 
veranda,  he  saw  the  Colonel  gazing  intently  at 
something  in  the  river.  “Cade,  my  son,  get 
my  field-glass.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Brydges. 
I hope  you  had  pleasant  dreams  your  first 
night  at  Fort  Johnstone.  You  know'  they  are 
to  come  true,  according  to  our  received  tradi- 
tions.” 

Cade  handed  him  the  glass.  He  glanced  at 
the  object  that  had  puzzled  him,  and  laughed — 
a hearty,  strutting,  crowing  sort  of  laugh,  and 
handed  the  glass  to  Brydges.  44  There,  I don’t 
believe  even  so  blasd  a veteran  as  yourself  ever 
saw  a sight  like  that  before.” 

It  w*as  a chicken-coop  floating  down  the 
river,  its  hapless  inmates  roosting  on  the  roof 
with  an  air  of  draggled  and  desperate  resigna- 
tion. It  wras  a slight  but  most  significant  spec- 
imen of  the  night’s  work. 

44  Look  across  the  river,  Mr.  Brydges.  The 
ponds  of  yesterday  are  lakes  and  bays.  Be- 
hind the  town  the  prairie  is  one  vast  sheet  of 
water  to  the  bluffs.  Below  us  the  Illinois 
shore  is  invaded ; the  bottom  will  be  flooded 
to-morrow.” 

“We  shall  have  the  Des  Ponts  to  dinner, 
doubtless.” 

44  Yes ; and  then,  Mr.  Brydges,  look  out  for 
your  heart,  if  you  carry  any  such  light  bag- 
gage.” 

The  theme  was  one  on  which  the  old  gentle- 
man w*as  always  eloquent.  He  began  his  usual 
rhapsody,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  a sum- 
mons to  breakfast. 

44  Who  is  Mr.  Des  Ponts  ?”  asked  Biydges, 
when  they  were  seated  at  table. 

44  Lawyer  by  profession,  gentleman  by  prac- 
tice,” said  Cade. 

44  The  richest  man  in  Thebes,  and  the  best 
bred  man  in  Missouri,”  said  Mrs.  Marshall. 
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“He  is  a French  creole,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“who  has  the  good  taste  to  speak . English 
without  lisping.  He  has  good  books  and  good 
wine,  and  he  buys  both  himself.  The.  most 
cqrious  thing  about  him  is  that  every  body 
owes  him  money  and  nobody  hates  him.”  . 

“But,”  said  Clarence,  “why  does  this.phe- 
nix  of  Missourians  live  in  the  Theban  waste?” 

“Ah,  that  is  his  mpst  amiable. point,” .said 
Mrs.  Marshall.  “ He  js  bound  by  a promise 
to  the  late  Madame  Des  Ponts.  She  was  an 
enthusiastic  Southern  woman,;  who  thought  a 
free  State  the  abomination  of  desolation ; even 
wrote  a florid  pamphlet  called  the  ‘Curse  of 
Canaan;’,  said  she  did  not  see  how  one  could 
be  a Christian  and  not  own  slaves,  when  their 
means  permitted ; and  I believe  honestly  doubt- 
ed whether  negroes  had  souls.  She  has  often 
said  to  me  that  she  wished  it  could  be  shown 
that  a certain  famous  text  should  read  in  the 
original,  ‘ Suffer  little  white  children  to  come 
tmtome.’” 

Every  one  laughed  except  Mr.  Brydges. 

“I  always  thought,”  the  jolly  old  lady  went 
on,  “that  Des  Ponts  recognized  as  clearly  as 
any  one  the  absurdity  of  Madame’s  opinions. 
But  he  never  disputed  with  her,  and  often, 
when  she  was  hard  pressed  in  a discussion,  he 
would  come  to  her  rescue  with  some  brilliant 
paradox  that,  left  one  in  doubt  which  side  he 
was  really  on.  She  never  doubted,  I am  sure. 

I never  saw  a husband  so  worshiped  by  his 
wife.  Though  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 
Shelbys,  she  delighted  in  displaying  her  entire 
subjection  to  him.  I believe  she  would  have 
polished  his  boots  if  he  had  permitted  it.” 

“0  si  sic  omnes,”  said  the  Colonel,  and  the 
young  men  groaned  in  unison. 

Mrs.  Marshall  continued,  scorning  the  inter- 
ruption : “ She  never  lost  her  early  infatuation 
for  Des  Ponts.  The  very  year  she  died  she 
and  I were  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  he  were  on  the  Yeranda.  She  looked 
at  him  some  time  in  rapt  contemplation,  and 
said  at  last:  ‘Who  could  look  at  that  noble 
form  and  godlike  brow  and  then  think  without 
disgust  of  Jefferson’s  clap-trap  of  the  equality 
of  men  ?’  ” 

“She  would  have  preferred,” said  Cade,  “the 
dictum  of  our  Pomp — ‘One  man  is  as  good  as 
anuddah,  an’  a heap  bettah.’” 

“When  her  last  illness  came  she  seemed  to 
regret  nothing  but  leaving  Des  Ponts.  She 
wonld  not  be  pacified  till  he  swore — most  re- 
luctantly, and  after  a terrible  scene — that  he 
would  never  take  Marie  to  a Northern  State. 
For  she  said  she  hoped  still  to  be  with  them  in 
spirit,  and  she  could  not  follow  them  into  Yan- 
kee barbarism.  So,  ever  since,  poor  Des  Ponts  | 
has  lived  in  that  hideous  swamp — the  Despont-  j 
ine  Marshes,  as  Cade  says.” 

“But  why  not  go  South?”  said  Brydges. 

“ I imagine  he  prefers,  while  keeping  his  vow 
faithfully,  to  live  in  this  extreme  comer  of  slave 
territory,  in  sight  of  free  sky  and  soil.” 

Brydges  bit  his  lip ; and  Mrs.  Marshall,  re- 


membering too  late  from  what  latitude  he  came, 
talked  of  pleasant  trifles,  and  put  too  much  su- 
gar in  his  second  cup  of  coffee  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy*. i . ’ 

About  noon  the  wagoner,  Chris,  having  re- 
claimed his  cart  from- its  funereal  functions, 
drove  up  to  the  back-door,  and  leaping  down, 
shouldered  a vast  Saratoga  trunk,  with  which 
he  marched  into  the  house. 

“ Vcre  I packs  him  ? Die  schoene  Fraulein 
is- cornin’  bimeby  a ’ready  mit  ’m  Herr  Vater. 
Mein  Gott ! Die  is  wunderschoen,”  he  said, 
grotesquely  kissing  his  stubby  finger-ends. 

By  the  time  the  luggage  was  bestowed  the 
exiles  were  at  the  door. 

The  Colonel  met  them  with  his  hearty,  old- 
fashioned  courtesy : 

- “Xa  Rochefoucauld  was  . right.  There  is 
something  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
that  does  not  altogether  displease  us.” 

He  shook  hands  with  Des  Ponts  and  kissed 
the  neat  glove  of  Marie.  She  nodded  smilingly 
to  the  young  men,  and  entered  the  house  with 
Mrs.  Marshall. 

“I  should  have  come  yesterday,”  said  Des 
Ponts,  “had  it  not  been  for  that  indomitable 
Shelby  pluck  of  Mimi.  We  moved  the  furni- 
ture to  the  second  floor  in  the  afternoon;  but 
she  still  insisted  that  the  river  w'ould  fall,  and 
so  we  drank  tea  in  the  dismantled  parlor,  and 
then  sat  by  the  fire  till  the  water  poured  over 
the  floor  and  flooded  the  hearth.  ‘ What  am 
I to  do  with  my  feet?*  she  coolly  inquired. 
‘Would  it.be  quite  lady-like  to  put  them  on  the 
mantle-piece?*  I took  her  in  my  arms  and 
waded  to  the  stairs,  and  carried  her  up  to  bed. 
This  morning  she  got  into  the  skiff  from  her 
chamber-window  by  a rope-ladder — and  ever 
since  she  calls  me  Romeo!” 

While  he  was  speaking  Brydges  observed 
him  more  closely  than  he  had  previously  done. 
He  was  certainly  a strikingly  handsome  man : 
a clear,  dark  skin;  black  eyes  under  straight 
brow's;  a square  forehead  and  resolute  jaw; 
the  mouth  almost  concealed  by  a grizzled  mus- 
tache, a feature  not  then  so  common  as  now ; 
the  whole  face  framed  with  glossy  and  luxu- 
riant black  curls.  There  was  a strong  general 
resemblance  to  his  daughter;  yet  they  were 
curiously  unlike.  The  fine  animal  beauty  of  his 
face  was  in  hers  lit  up  and  spiritualized  by  the 
glancing  light  of  a vivid  intelligence.  Seeing 
them  together  you  would  think  of  a head  in 
clay  copied  in  porcelain. 

He  turned,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Brydges. 
Darting  a keen  glance  at  the  young  man,  in 
which  one  could  almost  have  fancied  there  was 
an  expression  of  defiance,  he  said,  abruptly, 

“ My  daughter  tells  me  you  are  from  Mobile. 
How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?” 

“All  my  life.” 

“ Have  you  relatives  of  your  name  in  Savan- 
nah?” 

“No.” 

Brydges  was  a little  annoyed  at  this  peremp- 
tory interrogatory,  and  so  answered  very  curtly. 
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He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  say  that  his  father 
had  formerly  resided  in  Savannah,  but  had 
married  and  settled  in  Mobile. 

The  intense  expression  vanished  at  onoe  from 
the  face  of  Des  Ponts.  He  smiled  cheerily,  with 
a flash  of  splendid  white  teeth,  and  said, 

“Pardon  my  summary  questions — a relic 
of  my  bad  lawyer  habits.  An  accidental  re- 
semblance, doubtless.  Colonel  Marshall,  Mr. 
Brydges  is  a proof  of  what  I have  so  often  told 
you,  that  you  will  find  the  pure  blonde  Saxon 
type  oftener  in  the  South  than  the  North.” 

This  remark  induced  an  ethnological  contro- 
versy between  the  two  gentlemen,  which  lasted 
until  dinner,  and  Brydges  forgot  the  explana- 
tion he  had  intended  to  make. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Marshall  said,  “Now, 
Mimi,  you  must  sing  for  me.  I get  no  music 
except  in  these  flood  times.” 

“I  will  sing  you  something  entirely  new,  by 
a composer  whose  name  I never  heard  before — 
a Mr.  Boote,  who  lives  in  Florence.  A friend 
of  mine  traveling  in  Italy  copied  and  sent  it  to 
me.  It  takes  hold  of  me  wonderfully.” 

She  sang  in  a rich,  powerful,  vibrating  con- 
tralto a wild,  lawless,  but  singularly  thrilling 
air,  to  the  words  of  Kingsley’s  “ Sands  o’  Dee.” 

There  came  over  Brydges,  as  she  sang,  that 
sense  of  mysterious  recognition  which  all  have 
sometimes  felt,  when  every  word  and  gesture 
falls  inevitably  into  its  place,  as  if  we  had  known 
and  foreseen  it  all  for  a thousand  years.  The 
other  persons  in  the  room  .became  as  shadows. 
He  knew  the  song  would  cease  in  a moment, 
and  there  would  be  shadowy  words  of  applause 
from  those  outside  spectres.  But  while  the 
wild,  sobbing  music  lasted  he  and  she  were 
alone  in  the  world  of  sensuous  melody.  Every 
touch  of  her  fingers  on  the  pearl  and  ebony 
keys  fell  on  his  heart,  and  the  song  they  waked 
was,  “ She  is  mine,  and  no  other’s.  I love  her. 
I have  loved  her  forever.” 

The  song  ended,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  At 
Cade’s  request  Miss  Des  Fonts  sang  that  brill- 
iant serenade  of  Gounod’s  to  Victor  Hugo’s  de- 
licious words,  “ Chantez , ricr,  dormez .”  But 
Brydges  only  wondered  at  his  ecstasy  of  a mo- 
ment before.  He  looked  with  critical  appreci- 
ation at  the  singer,  and  saw  a superb  young  girl, 
as  lovely  as  youth  and  beauty  could  make  her, 
singing  a showy  song  in  an  effective  way.  But, 
as  if  revenging  himself  for  his  momentary  lapse 
from  self-possession,  he  thought — “ A very  pret- 
ty girl — a little  too  prononcee — not  infrequently 
slang}’ — needs  a year  or  two  of  better  society 
than  she  can  find  in  Thebes.” 

The  next  day  Miss  Des  Ponts  started  for  a 
gallop  on  the  Carthage  road,  attended  by  her 
two  cavaliers.  Cade  deserted  very  soon,  riding 
off  to  visit  the  Colonel’s  farm,  north  of  the  town. 
“It  is  a remarkably  porous  soil,”  said  Cade. 
“Absorbs  every  thing  you  put  on  it,  and  leaves 
no  trace.  Mimi,  I hold  you  responsible  for 
Mr.  Brydges.” 

They  rode  an  hour  or  two  through  the  thick 
timber  and  the  sunny  lanes,  and  returned  ex- 


cellent friends.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
charm  of  Marie’s  directness  and  sincerity; 
Her  character  had  something  manly  in  its 
frank,  fearless  honesty. 

He  was  surprised  at  her  unaffected  sense  of 
her  own  shortcomings.  “I  suspect  it  is  not 
best  for  me  to  live  as  I do.  Mamma  died  when 
I was  a child,  and  I have  grown  up  lawlessly 
with  Victor.  There— a new  impropriety!  I 
have  always  called  him  by  his  first  name ; in- 
stead of  correcting  me,  he  laughed  and  kissed 
me.  So  when  I talked  slang,  till  I am  afraid 
I sometimes  trip  that  way  now,  when  I am  old 
enough  to  know  better.  I read  his  books  and 
his  newspapers,  and  had  no  other  education 
until  Mrs.  Marshall  positively  dragooned  him 
into  letting  me  go  to  school.  I staid  two  years 
at  the  Visitation  in  St.  Louis,  and  learned  some 
music ; then  ran  away  and  came  back  to  him, 
and  found  him,  I am  sure,  ten  years  older  by 
the  separation.  I will  not  leave  him  again. 
And  yet  I know  we  ought  not  to  live  in  that 
triste  little  town.  I have  so  often  begged  him 
to  go  South,  or  to  Congress,  or  somewhere. 
With  his  great  talents  and  influence  he  could 
do  every  thing  in  politics.  But  he  detests  the 
very  name.  I believe  he  cares  for  nothing  but 
me.” 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  intonation 
indescribably  sweet  and  winning.  The  great 
brown  eyes  were  softened  with  unshed  tears. 
But  before  Brydges  could  speak  she  struck  her 
horse  a smart  blow  with  the  riding-whip,  and 
they  went  dashing  homeward,  accompanied  by 
a cloud  of  dust  and  the  yelping  of  scandalized 
curs. 

The  days  passed  on  pleasantly  enough  with 
walking  and  riding  and  making  visits  in  Mos- 
cow, where  Marie  knew  every  body  and  was 
universally  admired.  Mr.  Des  Ponts  went  ev- 
ery morning  to  Thebes,  and  passed  an  hour  or 
two  In  his  skiff,  going  from  window  to  window 
of  those  acquaintances  who  valorously  remained 
in  their  upper  rooms,  lulled  nightly  to  sleep  by 
the  rushing  of  waters  under  their  floors.  Day 
after  day  Mr.  Brydges  said,  resolutely,  “I  go 
to-morrow.”  But  the  weather  was  finer  than 
he  had  ever  seen,  the  skies  bluer  than  ever  had* 
shone,  and  the  Marshalls  w'ere  the  pleasantest 
hosts  he  ever  had  met.  So  he  lingered,  and 
still  was  traveling  always  into  the  borders  of  the 
Enchanted  Land,  which  is  as  old  as  nature,  yet 
newer  and  fresher  and  stranger  than  any  thing 
on  earth,  to  each  young  heart  that  finds  it.  He 
never  asked  himself  how  far  he  should  go.  The 
path  was  smooth  and  enticing,  the  air  subtle 
and  fine.  Continually  just  beyond  there  was  a 
bank  of  rare  blossoms,  a splendor  of  sunlight  on 
the  emerald  lawns.  He  would  go  that  far,  and 
then?  All  the  while  the  shuttle  of  Fate  was 
flying  swiftly  about  him,  and  weaving  into  the 
web  of  his  life  a richness  and  brilliancy  it  had 
never  known. 

One  evening  he  and  Miss  Des  Ponts  were 
sitting  alone  on  the  verandA.  They  had  been 
talking  for  an  hour.  The  conversation  was  of 
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the  river,  of  the  news,  of  books ; at  first  ani- 
mated, then  languid,  till  it  dropped  into  an  em- 
barrassed silence.  Clarence  had  given  himself 
utterly  up  to  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  Her  deli- 
cate profile  was  defined  against  the  clear  dark 
sky  of  the  west.  The  light  of  the  young  May 
moon  lay  on  her  rippled  hair.  She  seemed  in 
the  faint  glimmer  almost  too  lovely  to  .be  real. 
As  the  young  man  gazed  at  her  he  forgot  that 
$he  was  talking,  and  even  answered  her  ques- 
tions at  random.  Surprised  and  perplexed,  6he 
ceased  speaking. 

He  sat  facing  the  river  and  the  west,  where 
the  silver  crescent  hung  above  the  Missouri 
hills.  Forced  by  her  silence  to  say  something, 
he  said,  hastily,  * Turn  to  the  left  and  look  at 
the  new  moon.  It  will  bring  you  great  good 
hick  this  month.” 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  speak  involuntarily 
— he  listened  with  interest  to  his  own  words. 

She  turned  to  him.  “I  will  not  look  at  the 
moon.  I want  no  luck.  I am  happy  enough. 
Besides,”  she  added,  with  a smile  os  delicate  as 
the  starlight,  “ I can  see  the  moon  now,  in  your 
eves.” 

“ Can  you  see  any  thing  else  there  ?”  „ 

She  turned  away,  her  heart  beating  with  a 
vague  apprehension. 

“ Can  you  see  that  I love  you  ? that  I wor- 
ship you  ? that  my  free-will  is  gone  ? that— I 
love  you  ?” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“I  have  been  living  here  in  a dream.  I 
see  now  what  it  means.  It  is  fatal  for  good  or 
ill.  My  whole  life  fails  if  I go  from  here  with- 
out you.  Marie,  will  you  go  with  me?” 

He  paused  for  a moment. 

“ If  you  say  nothing  I shall  go  mad  with  a 
false  hope.”  # 

She  turned  her  glowing  face  toward  him. 
l£ven  in  that  dim  light  the  radiance  of  a new 
and  wonderful  happiness  shone  in  her  perfect 
features  with  a faint  opaline  gleam.  But  her 
manner  was  more  quiet  and  self-possessed  than 
usual  as  she  said, 

“I  wish  you  would  bring  my  father  to  me.” 

“ But,  Miss  Des  Fonts,  shall  I not  have  one 
word — ?” 

“ Please  bring  my  father,”  she  insisted,  in  a 
low,  appealing  tone  that  there  was  no  resist- 
ing. 

When  they  came  out  she  went  to  her  father 
and  leaned  upon  his  arm.  In  spite  of  his  in- 
tense anxiety  Brydges  could  not  but  admire 
the  statuesque  beauty  of  the  group.  So  Iphi- 
genia  must  have  clung  at  Aulis  to  the  King  of 
Men ; and  so  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  folded  in  his  strong  arm  the  most  beauti- 
ful, protecting  her  against  all  the  world  but 
him. 

“ Victor,  Mr.  Brydges  has  asked  me  to  be 
his  wife.  I will  not  answer  without  your 
sanction.” 

“My  darling,  follow  your  heart,  aud  you  will 
make  me  only  less  happy  than  yourself.” 

She  gave  Clarence  her  hand  and  said,  “I 


never  dreamed  I could  love  two  beings  as  I love 
my  father  and  you.” 

Des  Fonts  went  in,  with  a strange  contest  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  his  heart,  and  left  the 
lovers  in  the  dim  light  of  the  setting  moon. 

Before  Clarence  slept  he  wrote  a long  letter 
to  his  father,  announcing  his  engagement  and 
giving  many  details  of  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Des  Fonts.  . He  did  not  ask  his  fa- 
ther’s consent  formally.  lie  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  action  that  he 
would  have  disregarded  his  father’s  absolute 
veto.  But,  nevertheless,  he  alfaited  with  some 
interest  Mr.  Brydges’s  reply. 

Among  the  occasional  visitors  at  Fort  John- 
stone was  a friend  of  Mr.  Marshall,  a lawyer  of 
Moscow,  with  whose  graceful,  though  some- 
what formal  bearing,  measured  speech,  and 
thorough  moderation,  as  well  in  speech  as  in 
opinion,  Clarence  w'as  much  impressed.  One 
night  when  this  gentleman  was  gone  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall said,  “You  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
Mr,  X had  been  tried  for  murder  and  ac- 

quitted by  a quibble  ?” 

Brydges  expressed  his  surprise. 

“ He  was  one  of  the  slayers  of  the  Mormon 
prophet  Joe  Smith,  at  our  county  jail.” 

“By-the-way,  Clarence,”  said  Cade,  “would 
you  not  like  to  drive  out  to-morrow  and  see 
where  the  Church  seed  ws  spilled  ?” 

Brydges  gladly  assented;  and  the  young 
men  drove  over  the  prairie  in  the  cool  of » the 
morning.  After  visiting  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy, Clarence,  who  had  been  remarkably  taci- 
turn and  thoughtful  all  the  morning,  said*  ab- 
ruptly, 

“ I wish  you  would  present  roe  to  your  Coun- 
ty Clerk.  I want  a marriage  license.” 

“Bravo!”  shouted  Cade.  “I  see  you  never 
want  to  come  here  again.  Bnt  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. I can  get  your  license  whenever  yon 
want  it.”. 

“I  may  want  it  very  soon.  You  know, 
Cade,  I am  fixed  upon  this  marriage.  No  op- 
position from  my  father  could  change  me.  But 
Des  Fonts  and  Marie  are  very  spirited  people. 
If  my  father  should  be  whimsical  enough  to  ob- 
ject, they  might  take  umbrage.  But  if  I could 
be  married  at  once  and  go  home  with  Marie,. 
Monsieur  mon  pfere- would-  yield  to  her  beauty 
and  grace  as  readily  as  did  Monsieur  his  son.” 

“You  are  Sam  Slick  and  Machiavel  rolled 
into  one.  Hero  we  are  at  the  court-house.” 

They  got  the  license  and  drove  home. 

“Do  you  think  they  will  consent  to  this 
chain-lightning  plan  of  yours  ?” 

“I  do  not  think  Marie  will  require  iquch 
time.  I imagine  that  in  Thebes  she  has  been 
uncorrupted  by  the  mania  of  shopping.  I am 
a little  afraid  of  Des  Fonts.” 

But  to  his  surprise  Des  Fonts  assented  with 
alacrity  to  an  immediate  marriage.  He  said 
he  should  soon  be  compelled  to  make  a journey 
to  the  East — perhaps  to  Europe*  .He  would’ be 
glad  to  see  his  daughter’s  happiness  secured  be- 
fore he  started. 
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Marie  at  first  protested  loudly,' but  finding* 
no  sympathy  in  her  lover  or  her  father  she  flew 
to  Mrs.  Marshall,  but  found  her  equally  hard- 
hearted. 

“Nonsense,  child,”  said  the  merry  old  lady. 
“We  can  make  you  lovely  in  half  an  hour. 
Why,  Marshall  proposed  to  me  in  this  very 
fort  while  the  long-roll  was  beating  one  even- 
ing, and  we  were  married  before  the  guard  was 
out.” 

Marie  yielded  with  a pretty  girlish  grace,  that 
had  come  in  these  last  days  as  the  finishing 
charm  of  a character  formerly,  perhaps,  too  firm 
and  self-reliant.  Des  Ponts’s  restlessness  and 
anxiety  seemed  to  increase  hour  by  hour.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Thebes  arranging  his 
papers  and  closing  up  pending  affairs.  The 
fiood  had  now  subsided,  and  a half-drowned 
slimy  life  began  to  move  sluggishly  through  the 
soft  black  streets.  He  alleged  to  every  one  urg- 
ent business  as  an  excuse  for  his  sudden  and 
unwonted  activity.  He  did  not  say  distinctly 
where  he  was  going,  but  spoke  sometimes  of 
New  Orleans,  and  oftener  of  Europe. 

“ Why  will  you  not  go  with  us  ?”  asked  Clar- 
ence. 

“Later  I hope  to  join  you,”  he  would  an- 
swer, with  a smile  heart-breaking  in  the  sad- 
ness that  tried  to  be  gay. 

The  trunks  were  gpcked  and  sent  to  the 
wharf.  The  bride  stood  on  the  veranda  dressed 
for  travel,  as  bright  in  her  blushes  and  tears  as 
a morning  of  April.  Good  Mrs.  Marshall,  quite 
melted  by  her  sympathetic  happiness,  was  laugh- 
ing and  crying  together,  and  giving  Marie  a 
world  of  motherly  last  words. 

A red-faced,  sleepy-eyed  youth  came  up  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Brvdges.  “ Here’s  a tallygraft 
fur  him.” 

Clarence  opened  the  envelope  hastily  and 
said,* “IIow  unfortunate!  . Father  has  started 
to  come  to  the  wadding,  and  is  at  St.  Louis — 
says  he  will  leave  on  this  evening’s  packet.  * I 
must  send  him  a telegram  to  wait  there  for  us.” 

lie  wrrote  the  dispatch,  and  was  about  hand- 
ing it  to  the  shabby  messenger  w'hen  Colonel 
Marshall  said,  “I  will  send  it  to  the  office  by 
Thomas.  I don’t  think  this  beery  youth  is  quite 
awake  yet.” 

“I  regret,  Mr.  Des  Ponts,”  said  Clarence, 
“that  you  arc  not  to  meet  my  father  here. 
You  may  be  acquaintances,  after  all.  My  fa- 
ther lived  in  Savannah  some  thirty  years  ago.” 

At  this  moment  the  steamer  rounded  the 
point  to  the  north,  and  her  shrill  whistle  broke 
off  the  conversation.  Des  Ponts  turned  ashy 
pale,  llis  daughter  clung  to  him  one  instant. 
There  wras  a confusion  of  hurried  farewells,  and 
the  young  people  drove  away  to  the  wharf.  In 
the  slanting  sunshine  of  the  early  morning  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  their  carriage- wheels 
turned  to  a rosy  halo  in  which  they  passed  out 
of  sight. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Des  Ponts,  who  said,  in  a husky  voice, 
“ Good-by,  my  old  friends.  I shall  not  attempt 


to  thank  you  enough  for  your  life-long  good- 
ness to  me  and  mine.” 

He  took  a packet  from  his  paletot  and  hand- 
ed it  to  Colonel  Marshall.  “This  contains 
my  will  and  one  or  two  other  trifles.  I am  go- 
ing away  for  a wdiile — ” * 

“ But  not  immediately  ?” 

“ Yes. 1 I can  finish  to-day  the  little  matters 
that  remain  in*  Thebes.  I want  to—”  He 
paused,  as  if  indoubt ; then  continued,  in  a 
manner  strangely  different  from  his  usual  one, 
“I  have  been  tormented  all  night  by  impish 
dreams  ; and  this  morning  I feel  all  abroad. 

I was  always  rather  a lazy  man,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  an  absolute  far  niente  is  by  no  means  al- 
luring. My  work  in  life  is  done — ” Seeing 
the  ldok  of  distress  on  the  face  of  his  friends,  he 
forced  a smile  and  said,  “Perhaps  I shall  learn 
to  enjoy  the  plav-time.” 

“ Yes,  we  will  talk  that  over  at  tea,”  said  Mrs. 
Marshall.  “ You  must  certainly  stay  with  us 
now  till  your  departure.” 

“Well,  well,  I will  come  back  to-night.” 

Then,  as  he  was  going  to  the  door,  he  turned 
and  said,  “ Colonel,  it  has  been  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  I heard  Booth,  yet  all  this  morn- 
ing I have  been  haunted  by  his  tones  in  the 
words : * Thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all’s 
here  about  my  heart.’  And  the  other  phrase : 

‘ If  it  he  now,  ’tis  not  to  come ; if  it  be  not  to 
come,  it  w ill  be  now ; if  it  he  not  now , yet  it  will 
come.'” 

That  afternoon  Cade  Marshall  picked  up  in 
the  library  the  telegram  which  Biydges  had 
dropped,  and  exclaimed, 

“Here’s  a contretemps!  This  telegram  ar- 
rived yesterday.  That  tipsy  rascal  forgot  to 
deliver  it.” 

% ‘ ‘ That  is  aw'kw'ard,  ” said  the  Colonel.  “Wo 
can  do  nothing  now'  but  go  to  the  landing  for 
Mr.  Brydges  and  explain  the  mistake.  It  is 
not  so  bad,  after  all.  He  can  meet  Des  Ponts 
here,  and  will  be  sure  to  like  him.  Marie  and 
Clarence  can  pass  a day  or  two  pleasantly  in 
St.  Louis.” 

Des  Ponts  did  not  return  to  tea.  The  steam- 
er was  late  in  coming.  All  the  afternoon  the 
Marshalls  watched  for  it.  It  wras  already  dark 
when  the  Colonel  saw  the  red  head-lights  shin- 
ing far  down  the  river.  Even  while  he  looked 
he  sawr,  to  his  horror,  a bright  tongue  of  flame 
darting  from  the  lower  deck  and  rapidly  climb- 
ing up  the  side.  It  seemed  but  a moment  until 
the  steamer  was  wrapped  in  a lurid  blaze  that 
blotted  out  the  moonlight  and  gleamed  bnlefully 
over  the  low  bottoms  to  the  distant  bluffs. 

Des  Ponts  saw  it  also,  midway  of  the  river. 
He  had  been  detained  in  Thebes  until  he  was 
too  late  for  the  ferry,  and  had  taken  his  skiff 
to  row  across  in  the  cool  fresh  night.  The  fine 
air  and  the  exercise  of  row  ing  kindled  his  blood, 
and  he  threw  off  the  depression  that  had  weighed 
upon  him  during  the  day.  Resting  on  his  oars 
a moment  and  looking  about  him,  he  saw  the 
steamer  coming  around  the  bar,  and  in  an  in- 
stant observed  the  red  jet  of  fire  that  spurted 
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from  the  engine-deck.  He  turned  and  rowed 
to  the  spot  as  fast  as  his  strong  arms  and  the 
swift  current  could  carry  him,  but  before  he 
was  there  the  doomed  vessel,  all  pine  and  paint 
and  tinder,  a most  delicate  morsel  for  the  fire- 
fiend,  was  enveloped  in  a shroud  of  flame.  The 
water  was  filled  with  struggling  and  drowning 
passengers.  One  of  these  Des  Fonts  seized, 
and,  in  doing  so,  dropped  an  oar.  By  the  time 
he  had  lifted  the  exhausted  man  into  the  skiff 
they  had  drifted  some  distance  astern  of  the 
blazing  wreck.  Perceiving  he  had  lost  an  oar, 
he  stood  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  to  pcull  back  to 
where  others  were  still  struggling.  The  glare 
of  {he  conflagration  was  full  in  his  face.  His 
hat  had  fallen,  and  his  fine  head  was  brilliantly 
relieved  against  the  dark  like  a portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt. 

The  man  he  had  saved,  lying  in  the  bow, 
burst  into  a loud  laugh. 

Des  Fonts  felt  the  blood  freezing  in  his  veins. 
A shudder  passed  over  his  frame  so  powerful 
that  the  boat  trembled  with  it.  The  horror  that 
had  dogged  him  through  life  was  there,  open- 
mouthed,  in  his  path.  But  he  still  held  his  oar 
with  a grip  of  iron,  and  stood  as  motionless  as 
marble. 

“Sam,  you’re  a d — d lucky  nigger!  You 
have  saved  your  hide  forty  by  picking  me  up 
to-night.” 

Des  Fonts  trembled  again,  with  the  ghost  of 
the  old  slavish  tenor  that  stirred  in  his  soul. 
He  remembered,  with  horrible  humiliation,  the 
story  of  Herodotus,  where  the  Scythians  quelled 
a triumphant  army  of  slaves  by  dropping  their 
swords  and  attacking  with  their  riding-whips. 
He  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  that  the  Btory 
was  true. 

“Come,  come,  Sam,  don’t  be  sulky,”  said 
the  man  in  the  bow,  with  a tone  meant  to  hi 
good-natured.  “Row  me  ashore,  and  leave 
those  rats  to  swim  for  it.  I sha’n't  be  hard  on 
you  if  you  behave  yourself.  How  is  Clarence  ?” 

“Your  son  has  married  my  daughter,”  said 
Des  Fonts. 

“Capital!”  laughed  Brydges.  “The  girl 
will  come  along  without  any  row.” 

These  brutal  words  recalled  Des  Ponts  to 
himself.  A light  which  was  almost  triumph 
came  into  his  eves. 

“ Victor  Brydges,” he  said,  firmly  and  quietly, 
“ I do  not  wish  to  play  at  comedy  'vyith  you.  I 
am  your  boy  Sam.  I have  no  legal  existence, 
you  say ; I have  no  child,  no  name.  Granting 
this,  your  son  is  legally  married  to  the  natural 
daughter  of  Miss  Julia  Shelby  of  Glcnarthur.” 

Brydges  saw  that  this  calm  statement  wras  in- 
controvertible. In  his  sullen  rage  he  fumbled 
in  his  waistband,  and  drawing  a dirk,  sprang 
at  Des  Fonts  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  Des 
Ponts  seized  and  disarmed  him,  throwing  him 
back  heavily  into  the  bow.  He  tossed  the  dirk, 
wet  with  his  own  blood,  into  the  river. 

“ You  see  howr  strong  I am,  and  how  wreak 
you  are,  Victor  Brydges.  If  you  come  at  me 
again  I will  kill  you.” 
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In  the  slight  scuffle  he  had  regained  his  self- 
possession.  He  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
thw  arts,  facing  Brydges.  The  boat  floated  w ith 
the  current.  They  were  nearly  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  burning  boat,  but  there  was  light  enough 
to  show  the  firm-set  face  of  Des  Fonts,  where  the 
streaming  blood  drew  lines  of  crimson  across  its 
ghastly  pallor.  There  was  no  fear  in  it  now, 
only  the  paleness  of  cool  and  self-conscious  des- 
peration. 

“ In  fifteen  minutes,”  he  said,  “ this  current 
will  carry  us  ashore  on  Fox  Island.  We  must 
settle  our  differences  in  that  time.  Unless  you 
come  to  my  terms  you  shall  never  leave  this  boat 
alive.  ” 

“ Let’s  hear  your  terms,”  said  Brydges. 

“ Our  children  are  married  and  happy.  Let 
them  alone.  I have  given  my  daughter  a dow- 
ry of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I will  give 
you  the  highest  market-price  for  myself.  In  re- 
turn, you  will  bind  yourself  by  oath,  in  writing, 
to  silence — that  is  all.  ” 

“ Sam ! I will  bo  candid  with  you.  I think 
you  are  lying.  You  have  not  so  much  money. 

If  you  have,  it  is  mine  already.  Consent  to 
break  up  this  marriage,  pay  me  for  yourself 
and  the  girl,  and  we  will  fix  it  up  without 
scandal.  I don’t  forget  we  are  foster-broth-  * 
ers.  You  have  received  much  kindness  from 
my  family — ” 

“Stop  there!  I was  brought  up  with  you 
to  serve  you.  I learned  to  read,  helping  you. 

I learned  French  to  be  useful  to  you  w hen  you 
went  abroad.  I studied  at  the  University  to 
coach  you  through.  I got  my  degree,  and 
you  failed.  When  at  last  I offered  to  buy 
myself  and  remain  in  France,  you  cursed  me 
and  struck  me;  and  after  that  you  w’ere  fool 
enough  to  trust  me.  You  made  me  use  my 
credit  at  the  Frcfecture  of  Folice  to  get  you 
a passport  undei^ie  name  of  Des  Fonts,  to  as- 
sist you  in  some  scandalous  intrigue.  I swear 
that  until  I had  that  passport  in  my  hands  I 
never  dreamed  of  running  away.” 

“ It  has  played  the  devil  with  you  at  last.  I 
should  never  have  found  you  but  for  that  name 
in  Clarence’s  letter.” 

“ I met  and  married  my  wife  under  that 
name.  I had  made  it  honorable,  aud  could 
not  change  it.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  to  my  terms?” 

“Victor  Brydges,”  said  Des  Fonts,  with  sol- 
emn earnestness,  “our  children  are  married 
and  happy.  I am  ready  to  die  for  the  good 
of  my  daughter,  and  you  must  die  for  the  good 
of  your  son,  unless  you  accept  my  offer.” 

While  he  spoke  Brydges  was  looking  about 
him.  He  saw  the  boat  had  drifted  so  near  to 
the  low*,  willowy  island  that  he  could  easily 
swim  that  distance.  He  felt  himself  unequal 
to  another  grapple  with  Des  Fonts.  His  whole 
soul  revolted  against  making  any  compromise 
with  his  slave.  He  slid  over  the  boat’s  side 
with  the  quickness  of  an  otter,  Des  Fonts 
started  to  his  feet.  “God  have  mercy  on  us 
both!”  he  murmured,  hoarsely.  As  the  head 
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of  Brydges  came  to  the  surface  he  plunged  into 
the  rapid  current,  and  the  foster-brothers  went 
to  the  bottom  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

They  were  found  in  the  same  posture  two 
days  later,  lying  on  the  shining  sand.  The 
Marshalls  mourned  and  buried  them  side  by 
side.  Mrs.  Marshall  concluded  a long  and 
tender  letter  to  Marie  with  these  words : 

“My  dear  children,  from  their  graves  your 
beloved  fathers — one  of  whom  lost  his  precious 
life  in  this  noble  effort  to  rescue  the  other  from 
the  waves — exhort  you  continually  to  love  one 
another.” 


TOO  CLEVER  BY  HALF. 

THE  dark  color  of  Hinda  Torrens’s  skin  pro- 
claimed her  origin  distinctly  enough  to  ex- 
pert eves.  She  had  Hindoo  blood  in  her  veins. 
Her  father  was  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
ice, who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Delhi. 
Her  mother  was  a Hindoo  woman  of  some 
rank.  Colonel  Torrens  had  been  cast  off  by 
his  father  when  he  married  the  Indian  girl. 
So  he  died  without  having  been  reconciled  to 
the  old  man.  Then  the  latter  became  peni- 
tent, but  he  detested  his  dead  son’s  Hindoo 
wife  so  much  that  he  never  could  bring  him- 
self to  send  for  her  or  to  make  any  overtures 
to  her,  and  it  was  only  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  mournful  years,  she  too  died  that  he 
sent  for  the  child — his  grand-daughter — and 
had  her  brought  to  England.  Mr.  Torrens 
was  a rich  man.  He  had  a house  in  town  and 
an  estate  in  the  country,  and  had  no  near  rela- 
tive except  the  dark-skinned  girl  who  came  to 
him  from  India. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  girl  the  grandfather 
shuddered.  He  had  been  in  India  himself  in 
his  early  days,  and  he  had  all  the  old-fashioned 
Anglo-Indian’s  proud  and  unorant  contempt 
for  the  native  races  of  Hinoostan.  But  she 
was  a supple,  plastic  girl,  with  all  the  dextrous 
grace  and  conquering  softness  of  her  mother 
joined  to  much  of  her  father’s  bold,  frank,  and 
resolute  spirit;  and  she  had  come  to  England 
determined  to  subdue  her  grandfather’s  preju- 
dices and  dislikes.  She  did  so  effectually  sub- 
due them  that  before  very  long  the  old  man 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  declare  her  the  sole 
heiress  of  all  his  property. 

Mr.  Torrens  had,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, no  near  relative  other  than  this  girl. 
But  there  was  a family  of  somewhat  distant 
relatives  who  had  contrived  for  a long  time 
previous  to  render  him  attached  to  them,  “not 
as  the  bridegroom  is  attached  to  the  bride” — 
to  quote  a celebrated  and  felicitous  saying  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s — “but  as  the  captive  is  at- 
tached to  the  car  of  the  conqueror.”  This 
was  the  family  of  the  Falconbridges — the  Rev- 
erend James  Elliott  Falconbridge,  who  was  no- 
body; Mrs.  Falconbridge,  his  wife,  a clever, 
sharp,  unscrupulous  woman,  who  was  really 
the  family ; one  son  (Mrs.  Falconbridge’s  step- 
son), and  two  daughters.  It  had  long  been  the 


habit  of  the  Falconbridges  to  visit  Mr.  Torrens 
when  he  was  in  town  and  when  he  was  in  the 
country ; to  be  with  him  at  Christmas ; and  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament;  and  during  the 
best  part  of  the  season ; and  again  in  the  au- 
tumn ; and,  indeed,  on  all  possible  occasions — 
anniversaries  and  what  not.  Mrs.  Falconbridge 
had  done  her  best  to  compel  her  daughters  to 
twine  their  young  affections  round  the  old 
man’s  heart,  and  what  was  much  more  dis- 
tinctly to  her  purpose,  to  get  his  affections 
twined  round  the  heart  of  some  one,  any  one, 
of  the  family.  At  one  time  things  seemed  to 
be  going  so  well  that  Mrs.  Falconbridge  had 
good  hopes  of  seeing  in  her  own  householdYhe 
prospective  heiress  of  Mr.  Torrens’s  money  and 
estates.  But  the  coming  of  “the  little  black 
girl,”  as  Mrs.  Falconbridge  called  her,  gave  a 
terrible  blow  to  these  hopes ; and  Mrs,  Falcon- 
bridge made  up  her  mind  to  hate  Hinda,  and 
being  a woman  who  generally  accomplished 
any  thing  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do, 
she  soon  succeeded  in  hating  her  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Falconbridge  was  older  than  his  wife, 
and  had  been  married  before.  Hence  the 
step-son.  Now  this  step-son,  Allan  Falcon- 
bridge, was  by  this  time  apparently  a confirm- 
ed ne’er-do-well.  He  was  five -and -twenty 
years  old,  and  was  a handsome,  lazy,  listless 
fellow,  whose  chief  capacity  in  life  seemed  to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  billiards  and  pale  ale. 
He  had  been  in  the  army,  but  apparently  did 
not  consider  himself  cut  out  for  it  any  more 
than  the  popular  Captain  Jinks,  and  therefore 
sold  out  very  soon,  and  returned  to  his  father’s 
house,  which  very  unwillingly  received  him. 
Ill-natured  people  ascribed  his  failure  in  life 
thus  far  to  the  long  years  of  early  subjugation 
he  had  had  under  his  energetic  step-mother ; 
But  Mrs.  Falconbridge  always  attributed  it  to 
the  extra  quantity  of  original  sin  with  which 
the  luckless  youth  had  been  endowed  at  his 
birth. 

Allan  Falconbridge  very  seldom  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Torrens,  who,  indeed,  disliked  him 
nearly  as  much  as  his  step-mother  did,  and  was 
stimulated  in  the  dislike  pretty  energetically  by 
that  lady  herself.  When  he  did  come — and, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  even  more  reluct- 
ant to  come  than  Mr.  Torrens  was  to  ask  him 
— he  appeared  as  a youth  under  a cloud,  6n 
whom  every  body  looked  coldly,  and  for  whose 
especial  behoof  and  benefit  sharp  indirect  ad- 
monitions were  barbed,  and  sermons  were  con- 
densed into  reproving,  stony  sentences. 

The  young  Hindoo  girl — if  the  daughter  of 
an  English  officer  can  fairly  be  called  Hindoo 
— was  pleased  at  first  with  the  society  of  the 
Falconbridge  girls,  who  were  directed  by  their 
mother  to  pay  special  court  to  her,  and  to  hu- 
mor all  her  ways  and  whims.  The  parish  of 
the  Rev.  James  Falconbridge  had  the  honor  of 
holding  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Torrens,  and 
w hen  Hinda  first  came  to  England  Mr.  Torrens 
was  in  the  country,  go  she  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  the  society  of  the  Falcon- 
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bridge  girls,  who  were  big,  bouncing  young  En-  | 
glish women,  straight  of  limb,  full  of  bust,  fair 
of  hair — a remarkable  contrast  to  the  slender, 
dark,  supple  Hinda,  who  might  have  effective- 
ly sustained  the  part  of  the  supposed  victim  in 
the  famous  Indian  basket-trick. 

One  day  that,  by  a rare  chance,  none  of  the 
Falconbridges  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Torrens’s 
house,  Hinda  got  on  her  pony  and  galloped  over 
alone  to  look  after  them.  When  she  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  modest  parsonage -house  she 
looked  round  for  some  way  of  disposing  of  her 
pony,  and  was  about  to  alight  and  fasten  trim 
herself  to  the  palings,  when  a tall,  handsome 
young  man,  dressed  very  seedily,  and  who  had 
been  idly  smoking  a meerschaum  on  the  little 
lawn,,  came  to  the  gate,  opened  it,  led  Hindu’s 
pony  in,  assisted  her  to  dismount,  and  then 
threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm. 

Hinda  was  uncertain  whether  he  was  a groom 
or  a visitor.  She  had  not  heard  of  the  Fdlcon- 
bridge  step-son. 

44  Are  the  ladies — the  Misses  Falconbridge — 
at  home  ?”  she  asked,  and  she  turned  her  pierc- 
ing black  eyes  curiously  on  the  young  man. 

“No,  the  girls  are  out  just  now,”  he  an- 
swered, in  a deep,  sweet,  lazy  tone ; “ but  they 
will  be  in  very  soon.  Perhaps  you  will  wait  a 
few  moments  for  them  ? Miss  Torrens,  I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes,  I am  Miss  Torrens.” 

“You  don’t  know  me,  Miss  Torrens?  I am 
called  Allan  Falconbridge.” 

“ Indeed  I a relation  of  Mr.  Falconbridge  ?” 

“A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind, 
Miss  Torrens.  Yes,  I am  Mr.  Falconbridge’s 
son.” 

“ Mr.  Falconbridge’s  son  ? They  never  told 
me  of  you.” 

“No,  I dare  say  not.  I am  the  prodigaf 
son,  the  saurier , the  good-for-nothing.” 

“ You  don’t  look  like  it.”  This  was  spoken 
in  all  sincerity,  for  Hinda  was  really  much 
struck  by  the  frank,  honest  expression  of  Al- 
lan’s handsome  face. 

u Don’t  I ? Well,  people  generally  think  I 
do.  Any  how  l am  the  good-for-nothing  of  the 
family.” 

“Why  are  you  good  for  nothing?” 

“I  think,  Miss  Torrens,  I suffer  from  an  in- 
curable disease.” 

“ Oh,  how  shocking ! What  is  it  ?” 

“ Laziness,  Miss  Torrens ! I am  a confirmed 
idler.  I toil  not,  neither  do  I spin ; and  I am 
not  quite  os  ornamental  os  the  lilies  of  the 
4 field.” 

“You  are  laughing  at  me.” 

“No  indeed.  I am  quite  serious,  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  be,  for  I have  not  found 
any  one  so  serious  and  sympathetic  with  me  for 
a long  time.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  idle  and  good  for  no- 
thing; and  I am  angry  with  the  others  for 
never  telling  me  of  you.  But  you  are  not  bad, 

I know,  for  I see  your  face.  ” 

“No,*  not  bad  exactly.  Perhaps  I have  not 
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| force  of  character  enough  to  be  bad.  I think  if 
I had  a couple  of  thousand  a year  I should  be 
a reputable  and  esteemed  member  of  society.” 

“Well,  I do  wish  you  had.  I do  so  like 
you  already.” 

Allan  Falconbridge  positively  blushed.  Then 
he  took  her  tiny,  almost  bistre-hued  hand,  and 
touched  his  lips  to  it  with  a respectful  grace 
which  might  have  become  the  proud  gentleman 
who  owned  the  falcon  in  Boccaccio’s  exquisite, 
immortal  story. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  clack  of  sharp  voices 
was  heard  and  all  the  Falconbridge  women 
were  at  the  gate.  Allan  Falconbridge  lifted 
his  wide-awake  hat  deferentially  to  Miss  Tor- 
rens, and  at  once  lounged  away. 

“ My  love,”  said  Mrs.  Falconbridge,  sweetly, 
to  Hinda,  and  she  kissed  her  warmly. 

“ You  dear  girl !”  said  each  of  the  young  wo- 
men, enthusiastically.  “ How  good  of  you  to 
come  and  see  us!” 

“ Yes ; but  why  has  your  brother  gone  away 
— and  why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  him  ?” 

“Oh,  poor  Allan!”  sighed  the  girls,  simul- 
taneously, shaking  their  heads. 

“ Poor  Allan — yes ! ” said  Mrs.  Falconbridge. 
“ He  is  rather  a trouble  to  his  father  and  to  us, 
Miss  Torrens.  He  is  not  my  son.  If  he  were, 
I think  he  would  not  be  what  he  is.  But  I sup- 
pose his  early  years  were  neglected.  Mr.  Fal- 
conbridge wants  energy,” 

44 1 like  him,”  observed  Hinda,  in  something 
like  a meditative  tone.  44 1 think  him  very 
handsome ; and  there  is  something  honest  and 
manly  in  his  expression.” 

44  Ah,  you  are  kind  and  charitable,  dear  Miss 
Torrens.  Of  course  we  all  love  him ; and  there 
is  much  that  is  good  in  him.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
any  great  object  in  life  he  might  improve.” 

While  Mrs.  Falconbridge  spoke  thus  she 
dashed  an  eagle  eye  on  Hinda.  She  had  al- 
ready in  her  own  mind  fashioned  out  a plot, 
and  she  was  determined  to  do  her  best  to  put  it 
into  successful  execution.  If  the  young,  inex- 
perienced, ignorant  girl  from  Bengal  could  only 
be  induced  to  fall  in  love  with  Allan  Falcon- 
bridge, the  ne’er-do-well,  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  her  grandfather’s  money  and 
estates  would  never  be  left  to  her.  Nor  would 
Mr.  Torrens  ever  be  likely  to  suspect  Mrs.  Fal- 
conbridge of  any  share  in  bringing  about  such 
a marriage,  for  he  well  knew  that  there  was  no 
being  on  earth  whom  she  disliked  more  cordial- 
ly than  her  step-son.  Why  might  not  the  plot 
succeed?  Allan  was  a good-looking  fellow; 
the  girl  had  been  decidedly  attracted  by  him 
from  the  very  first  moment ; and  badly  brought 
up  girls  like  her  always  were  such  romantic 
idiots.  The  scheme  seemed  to  Mrs.  Falcon- 
bridge  apt  and  of  great  credit,  and  she  set  to 
work  at  once  to  promote  it. 

She  began  to  send  Allan  incessantly  to  Mr. 
Torrens’s  with  messages  to  Miss  Hinda.  She 
contrived  that  whenever  the  girl  happened  to 
visit  the  Falconbridge  house  Allan  should  al- 
ways be  there.  She  bade  Allan  lift  Hinda  off 
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her  pony  and  lift  her  on ; she  made  him  ride 
with  her  and  drive  her  pony  phaeton ; and  in 
every  possible  way  she  contrived  to  throw  the 
pair  together.  Hind  a delighted  in  this.  She 
had  all  that  absence  of  constraint  and  conven- 
tionality which  marks  Indian  society,  and  is, 
indeed,  its  necessary  and  inevitable  condition ; 
and  she  grew  to  like  Allan  more  and  more.  For 
him,  he  was  another  Cymon,  transformed  by  a 
bistre-tinted  Iphigenia.  In  truth  the  indolence 
of  this  youth  was  only  skin-deep — at  least,  it 
was  only  the  result  of  a bad  bringing  up,  and 
of  utter  distaste  for  the  kind  of  life  and  thought 
and  ways  with  which  he  had  always  hitherto 
found  himself  surrounded.  Hinda  w*as  the  first 
woman  w orth  speaking  to  who  had  ever  spoken 
to  him  with  interest,  respect,  or  sympathy ; and 
her  first  words  had  found  their  way  to  his  heart 
of  hearts. 

So  before  long  he  was,  although  he  hardly 
knew  it,  devotedly  in  love  with  Hinda  Tor- 
rens. 

For  her,  she  never  attempted  to  analyze  her 
sentiments.  Had  she  done  so  the  very  newf- 
ness  and  strangeness  of  them  might  have  taught 
even  her  innocent  and  inexperienced  mind  the 
cause  and  the  meaning  of  them. 

One  day  Mrs.  Falconbridge  thought  things 
were  ripe  enough  for  some  open  intervention  on 
her  part.  She  saw  Allan  lounging  homeward 
along  the  road,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  had  but  lately 
parted  from  Hinda. 

Mrs.  Falconbridge  went  to  meet  him,  and 
leaned  her  arm  gently,  almost  lovingly,  on  his. 
He  looked  down  on  her  a little  surprised,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

“ Allan,  my  dear,”  whispered  the  step-mo- 
ther, “I  have  something  to  say  to  yon.” 

“ Indeed,  Mrs.  Falconbridge  ? Sav  on,  fair 
lady.” 

“You  have  a great  chance  before  you,  dear. 
Pray,  don’t  throw  it  away.” 

“ What  should  I do  w'ith  any  chance,  Mrs. 
Falconbridge,  but  throw  it  away  ? What  else 
have  I ever  done  with  all  my  chances  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  this  is  something  better,  I think, 
and  more  to  your  taste.  I congratulate  you,  Al- 
lan. You  have  won  the  heart  of  the  heiress.” 

He  started;  his  step-mother  felt  his  arm 
tremble.  She  welcomed  the  augury. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Falconbridge?*’ 
he  asked,  coldly,  recovering  himself. 

“ Mean,  dear  ? Can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
it?  Have  you  eyes?  Is  it  possible  you  really 
don’t  see  that  Hinda  Torrens  is  in  love  with 
you?” 

He  gave  a great,  deep  sigh. 

“Mrs.  Falconbridge,  I fancy  you  are  talking 
nonsense!  Miss  Torrens  is  too  good  a girl, 
and  too  sensible,  to  care  for  a worthless  creature 
like  me.” 

“ Stuff,  Allan  ! Do  you  think  girls  only  care 
for  industrious  apprentices  and  the  winner  of 
the  Monthyon  prize  ? I tell  you  the  girl  is  in 
love  with  you ! Her  looks,  her  eyes  tell  it — 


her  very  step  and  attitude  when  she  is  near  you 
tell  it  to  me.” 

“If  this  is  so — which  God  forbid  for  the  dear 
girl’s  sake ! — what  then  ? Why  tell  it  to  me?” 

“ Because  you  must  marry  her,  Allan  ! You 
must  marry  her  at  once ! Elope  with  her  if 
necessary.  You  owe  your  father  and  your  fam- 
ily a good  turn ; and  you  can  retrieve  yourself 
and  us.  You  can  make  us  all  happy  for  life  by 
marrying  this  girl.” 

“ I don’t  quite  follow  you,  Mrs.  Falconbridge. 
I don’t  see  how  to  make  her  unhappy  for  life 
cag  make  my  father  and  you  and  the  girls  hap- 
py for  life.” 

“Goose!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falconbridge,  in 
high  good-humor.  “Don’t  you  kno\v  she  is 
her  grandfather’s  heiress?” 

“Oh,  I see!  I am  to  entrap  the  girl  into 
marrying  me  in  order  that  we  conjointly  may 
get  hold  of  her  money.  But  you  are  not  fore- 
seeing, Mrs.  Falconbridge.  Old  Mr.  Torrens 
is  certainly  not  very  fond  of  me,  and  I am  by 
no  means  the  sort  of  person  he  would  choose 
for  a grandson.  How  long  do  you  think  this 
young  lady  would  remain  his  heiress  after  she 
had  announced  her  determination  to  marry 
me  ?” 

“Well,  not  very  long,  I dare  say;  but  don’t 
you  see  it  would  come  to  much  the  same  thing  ?*' 

“ Oh,  it  would  come  to  much  the  same  thing, 
would  it?  Well,  excuse  me  if  I say  I don’t 
quite  see  that.” 

“Because,  you  dull  boy,  if  the  old  gentle- 
man does  not  leave  his  money  to  her  he  will 
be  sure  to  leave  it  to  us.  He  never  will  sup- 
pose I had  any  thing  to  do  with  urging  you  to 
marry  the  girl ; and  if  he  leaves  us  his  money 
of  course  we  w ill  do  something  for  you.  What 
right  has  that  Hindoo  brat  to  the  money  ? Have 
we  not  looked  after  that  old  man,  and  cared  for 
him,  and  humored  him  these  years  and  years? 
and  now'  this  wretched  half-breed  girl  comes  in 
and  robs  us  of  every  thing ! But  she  sha’n’t  do 
it  if  I can  help  it!  Now',  Allan,  the  game  is 
in  vour  hands — play  it ! You  will  admit  that 
it  is  quite  time  you  began  to  do  something  for 
your  father  and  your  family.” 

“ So  then  I am  to  make  a scoundrel  of  my- 
self and  a beggar  and  an  outcast  of  the  best  and 
swreetest  girl  in  the  w'orld  to  sene  my  family 
and  oblige  my  step-mother?  No,  Mrs.  Falcon- 
bridge, thank  you.  I mny  have  been  good  for 
nothing,  I will  not  be  bad  for  every  thing.  I 
have  heard  your  advice,  Mrs.  Falconbridge, 
and,  believe  me,  I mean  to  act  upon  it!” 

“ You  will  not  betray  me  ? You  will  not  go 
to  the  old  man  and  tell  him  what  I have  said  ? 
Oh,  Allan,  you  will  not  do  that?” 

“No,  Mrs.  Falconbridge,  I will  not  do  that. 
Even  such  a confidence  as  that  you  volunteered 
shall  be  respected  by  me.  But  yon  have  shown 
me  what  I onght  to  do,  what  I ought  to  have 
done  long  ago;  and  I will  do  it!” 

Allan  Falconbridge  had  been  thinking  much 
and  seriously  of  late  over  his  worthless  and  bar- 
ren past.  Love  for  a girl  had  made  him  earn- 
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est,  had  unsealed  the  springs  of  resolution  in 
his  heart,  had  called  up  his  slumbering  man- 
hood, an(\  bade  it  assert  itself.  Love  had  re- 
deemed him,  had,  in  fact,  called  into  being  the 
true  Allan  Falconbridge. 

That  night  he  resolved  that  he  would  begin 
a new  career.  The  first  step  in  this  must  be 
to  rescue  Hinda  Torrens  from  the  chance  of 
sacrificing  herself  for  him.  He  would  leave 
England  as  a common  emigrant,  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  begin  his  new  existence  amidst  the 
fresh  life  of  the  New  World — of  the  “bountiful, 
infinite  West.” 

Mrs.  Falconbridge  saw  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake ; but  she  was  not  foiled,  nor  even  dis- 
couraged. On  the  contrary,  she  began  to  see 
a way  to  make  things  go  better  than  they  had 
promised  at  first.  She  paid  a visit  to  Mr. 
Torrens’s ; and  she  accomplished  two  purposes 
there.  She  told  Hinda  that  Allan  was  about 
to  leave  England  forever  on  her  account  next 
day;  she  told  Mr.  Torrens  that  his  grand- 
daughter was  madly  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some scape-grace,  and  was  ready  to  fling  her- 
self at  his  head.  The  old  man  at  first  refused 
to  believe  her ; she  offered  to  prove  it  if  he 
would  only  place  himself  in  her  hands.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a curious  expression  on  his 
face,  and  then  consented. 

Allan  had  gone  into  the  nearest  town  to  get 
some  few  necessaries  for  his  voyage.  Mrs.  Fal- 
conbridgc  had  told  Hinda  when  he  would  prob- 
ably return,  and  showed  her  the  path  through 
a little  shrubbery  at  the  back  of  the  parsonage 
house  by  which  he  would  be  sure  to  come. 

There,  on  a soft  summer  evening,  Miss  Tor- 
rens takes  her  stand,  and  waits  with  eager  im- 
patient eyes,  always  glancing  toward  the  little 
gate  through  which  he  must  enter.  And  be- 
hind the  thick  hedge  has  Mrs.  Falconbridge 
posted  herself  and  Mr.  Torrens ! 

Presently  the  little  gate  swings  open,  and 
Allan  slowly  comes  along  the  walk  with  melan- 
choly face  and  dowmeast  eyes.  To  him  springs 
Hinda,  and  cries, 

44  Oh,  Allan,  are  you  really  going  away  ?” 

“Miss  Torrens!” 

“Don’t  call  me  Miss  Torrens!  Call  me 
Hinda!” 

44  Hinda,  then ! I did  not  expect  to  see  you 
here — or  any  more,  indeed.” 

“Why  are  you  going  awray  ?” 

“ Because  1 have  been  a worthless,  good-for- 
nothing  creature ; because  I am  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  of  the  life  I have  led ; because  I 
have  learned  now  to  wish  for  something  more 
worthy  of  a man.” 

“Take  me  with  you,  Allan — for  I love  you.” 

“I  will  not  take  you,  Hinda  — for  I love 
you!” 

And  in  spite  of  all  Spartan  resolve  and  hero- 
ism he  did  just  once  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and 
touch  her  lips  with  his ; and  she  made  no  re- 
sistance. 


! “Oh,  Allan,  if  you  love  me,  why  do  you 
leave  me  ?” 

“ Because  I would  save  you  from  my  wretch- 
ed, worthless  self ; because  I have  a new,  hard 
life  to  begin,  and  I could  not  drag  you  into  it 
and  make  you  pay  more  than  half  the  penalty 
of  my  past  folly  and  idleness.  To  marry  me, 
love,  would  be  to  disinherit  yourself  and  ac- 
cept poverty;  and  I should  not,  perhaps,  mind 
even  that,  if  my  poverty  were  undeserved  and 
honorable ; but  poverty  in  my  case  is  a sin  and 
a shame.” 

“ Oh,  Allan,  I would  bear  any  thing  for  you 
and  with  you !” 

44  Love,  I can  not  destroy  your  life  by  accept- 
ing such  a sacrifice.  No,  dearest  Hinda,  it  can 
not  be  indeed.  I am  not  so  selfish.  Think  of 
how  much  you  owe  your  grandfather,  and  of  his 
age,  and  how  it  would  grieve  him  if  you  were 
to  fling  yourself  away  on  a creature  like  me — ** 

“ But  I will  beg  of  him,  and  he  will  consent ! 
Oh,  when  he  know  s I never  can  be  happy  other- 
wise he  will  consent.  He’s  too  good  to  re- 
fuse !” 

“He  is  too  good,  dearest,  to  allow  you  to 
throw  aw’ay  your  life  on  such  a being  as  I am !” 

“No,  he  isn’t,  Allan  Falconbridge!”  a loud 
voice  exclaimed  almost  at  the  very  ears  of  the 
startled  lovers,  who  sprang  apart  w ith  wonderful 
alacrity.  “ He’s  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  not 
half  good  enough  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  has  spoiled  two  lives  already  by 
such  obstinacy,  and  he  is  not  going  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind  again ! Allan  Falconbridge, 

I always  thought  you  w’ere  a scape-grace,  and  I 
never  liked  you  before ; but  I find  you  are  a 
man  of  heart  and  spirit  and  honor ; and  my  ad- 
vice is,  that  if  you  will  not  take  Ilinda  with 
you,  you  had  better  let  her  induce  you  to 
stay  in  England  with  her!”  And  Mr.  Tor- 
rens came  scrambling  through  the  hedge,  and 
grasped  the  astonished  Allan  Falconbridge  by 
the  hand  1 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Falconbridge’s  plot  had  failed  \ 
miserably ; the  petticoated  engineer  was  hoist  j 
by  her  own  petard. 

The  ne’er-do-well  married  Hinda,  and  is 
making  her  a good  husband.  He  is  taking 
to  the  bar  as  a profession,  being  determined 
to  shape  a career  for  himself,  and  he  is  remark- 
able for  the  persevering  energy  with  which  he 
studies.  If  he  does  not  one  day  become  Lord 
Chancellor  it  will  be  from  no  want  of  patient  ap- 
plication and  labor. 

Mrs.  Falconbridge  has  never  since  been  taken 
into  favor  by  Mr.  Torrens.  She  shakes  her 
head  over  the  poor  old  man,  and  says  he  has 
been  shamefully  deceived,  but  that  she  hopes 
he  will  recover  his  senses  before  he  dies.  After 
all,  let  us  hope  he  may  relent  and  leave  her 
something.  She  has  been  sharply  punished 
already  for  her  selfishness  and  deceit ; and  she 
has,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  made  two 
lovers  happy. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OP  ELECTRICITY. 


TO  wield  the  thunder-bolt  was  the  marked 
attribute  of  the  chief  deities  of  antiquity ; 
the  lightning  flash  was  the  surest  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  divinity.  Indra,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Hindoos,  was  the  god  of  thunder;  the 
Etruscan  Tinia  always  guided  the  electric 
storm  ; Jupiter  Tonans  waved  his  thunder-bolt 
over  trembling  Rome;  and  in  every  form  of 
ancient  superstition  a belief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  most  startling  of  the  heavenly  appear- 
ances lay  at  the  base  of  the  national  faith. 
When  it  thundered  the  grave  Romans  dis- 
solved their  political  meetings,  the  wise  Greeks 
listened  with  unfeigned  awe.  The  gods  spoke 
from  the  heavens  in  the  rattle  of  the  passing 
storm,  or  wrote  their  rage  upon  the  earth  in  the 
ruin  of  the  lightning  stroke.  And  now,  like 
Indra,  Tinia,  or  Jupiter,  the  genius  of  modern 
civilization  bears  in  its  right  arm  the  thunder- 
bolt as  its  crowning  attribute.  It  has  snatched 
the  lightning  from  the  skies  and  made  it  the 
most  docile  of  servants.  The  electric  flash  is 
busy  day  and  night  in  doing  the  work  marked 
out  for  it  by  our  modem  magicians.  It  flies 
swifter  than  Ariel  to  carry  its  master’s  mes- 
sage, and  puts  a girdle  round  the  earth.  It 
dives  in  mid-ocean ; rides  over  desert  and  for- 
est. It  prints  our  books,  prepares  our  paper. 
It  dissolves  the  diamond  and  consumes  plati- 
num. An  electric  light  turns  night  into  day ; 
electric  processes  aid  almost  every  kind  of  me- 
chanical labor;  and  the  thunder-bolt  of  Jnpiter 
is  every  where  toiling  in  the  cause  of  human 
progress. 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion this  is  the  most  remarkable.  Steam  is 
gross  and  material;  there  is  little  poetical  or 
great  in  the  rattle  of  the  train  or  the  roar  of  a 
monstrous  engine.  We  can  easily  nccount  for 
the  mightiest  of  machines  impelled  by  boiling 
water.  Gunpowder  and  nitro-glycerine,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  seem  the  natural  servants 
of  inventive  man.  But  when  wc  attempt  to 
catch  the  idea  of  the  electric  6park,  it  still  ap- 
pears almost  as  superhuman  and  terrible  os 
when  it  flashed  fear  into  the  hearts  of  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  obeys  with  scrupulous  accu- 
racy; it  performs  the  smallest  as  well  ns  the 
most  important  tasks  with  equal  care ; it  is  as 
docile  as  was  the  genie  to  Solomon’s  seal ; and 
yet  it  still  remains  shadowy,  mysterious,  and 
impalpable.  It  still  lives  in  the  skies,  and 
seems  to  connect  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
Whence  come  these  tongues  of  fire,  these  sharp 
shocks,  these  pale,  ghostly  lights  that  play 
around  us  and  mock  the  master  they  obey? 
Who  is  it  that  wields  this  electric  element, 
which  seems  to  be  the  very  base  and  source  of 
our  existence  ? 

Some  such  sentiment  of  mysterous  awe  press- 
ed upon  the  mind  of  Thales,  the  Franklin  of 
Miletus,  when,  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  he 


probably  discovered  electricity.1  A sage  of 
Greece,  the  philosopher’s  keen  eye  watched  the 
minute  phenomena  of  nature.  His  mind  was 
eager  for  every  kind  of  knowledge.  He  studied 
morals,  metaphysics,  life ; and  upon  a narrow 
field  of  facts  he  erected  vast  fabrics  of  specula- 
tion, which  were  designed  to  embrace  the  whole 
origin  and  destiny  of  man.  Phoenician  voy- 
agers, who  were  in  the  habit,  in  that  dim  age, 
of  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  and 
perhaps  of  coasting  along  the  desolate  shores 
of  Europe  until  they  reached  the  Baltic,  brought 
back  from  the  savage  seas  of  Prussia  a substance 
greatly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  fair  color 
and  delicate  transparency.  It  was  amber,  or 
electron.1  The  natives  found  it  floating  upon 
the  waves,  or  perhaps  gathered  it  from  the 
mines  which  still  form  a source  of  the  wealth 
of  Prussia;  and  the  amber  imported  from  the 
distant  north  was  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  southern  nations.  But  to  Thales 
it  possessed  a mysterious  value.  He  discovered 
that  electron,  when  rubbed,  had  the  property 
of  attracting  to  itself  various  light  articles,  such 
as  feathers,  threads,  and  floating  filaments,  as 
if  it  were  endowed  with  volition.  His  discov- 
ery was  the  first  step  in  the  great  science  of 
electricity.  But  the  philosopher  did  no  more 
than  record  his  observation,  and  attempt  to 
account  for  it,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the 
magnet,  by  ascribing  to  amber  a soul.  He 
supposed  that  some  hidden  principle  of  life  lay 
in  the  yellow  jewel  from  the  northern  seas. 

The  discovery  was  never  forgotten,  and  the 
peculiar  property  of  amber  was  noticed  and 
commented  upon  by  various  ancient  philoso- 
phers. Theophrastus,  three  centuries  later 
than  Thales,  observed  the  attractive  power  of 
electron,  and  perhaps  lectured  his  two  thousand 
disciples  upon  the  animated  gem.  Pliny  the 
elder  also  describes  the  phenomenon,  and  be- 
lieved, apparently,  that  the  amber  was  rubbed 
into  life  by  the  action  of  his  fingers.  But  the 
germ  of  the  great  science  lay  hidden  in  mys- 
tery. No  ancient  philosopher  could  for  a mo- 
ment have  supposed  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  animated  electron  and  tho 
wild  electricity  of  the  thunder-storm ; that  the 
same  power  wras  active  in  both  ; and  that  the 
secret  of  the  amber  was  that  of  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove ; that  the  precious  electron  was  to 
create  and  to  give  a name  to  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  modern  discoveries. 

Yet  electricity,  in  all  its  varied  phenomena, 
never  suffered  the  puzzled  ancients  to  rest.1  It 


1 Becquerel,  Traito  do  PElectricite,  i.  Pliny,  N.  H., 
p.  37,  329. 

a Gob.  Carthager.  Botticher,  p.  75,  thinks  the  Phoe- 
nicians reached  Prussia.  Seo  Pliny,  H.  N.,  iv.  p.  *27 ; 
xxxvii.  p.  11,  12. 

3 Becquerel,  i.  p.  82.  Plutarch,  Lysander,  notices  tho 
luminous  wonders. 
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flashed  along  the  spears  of  their  long  array  of  | An  Englishman  discovered  electricity ; a 
soldiers,  and  tipped  every  helmet  with  a plume  Prussian,  in  the  land  of  amber,  invented  the 
of  flame.  It  filled  even  the  immovable  Caesar  j first  electrical  machine.  Otto  Guericke,  of 
with  a strange  alarm.  It  leaped  down  from  the  Magdeburg,  who  also  invented  the  air-pump, 
clonds  and  splintered  the  temples  and  statues  , formed  the  instrument  by  which  electricity 
of  Rome,  and  did  not  spare  the  effigy  of  the  1 conld  be  most  readily  produced  : he  placed  a 
Thunderer  himself.  It  was  seen  playing  around  I globe  of  sulphur  on  an  axle,  to  l>e  turned  by 
the  ramparts  of  fortified  towns,  crowning  their  ! the  hand  of  the  operator,  while  with  the  other 
sentinels  with  a strange  effulgence.  Often  1 he  applied  a cloth  to  the  sulphur  to  produce 


the  Roman  or  Greek  sailors,  far  from  land  on 
the  stormy  Mediterranean,  saw  pale  spectral 
lights  dancing  along  the  ropes  of  their  vessels, 
or  clinging  in  fitful  outlines  to  the  masts,  and 
called  them  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  the  sci- 
ence of  electricity  was  still  unborn.  Meantime, 
in  ancient  Etruria,  the  parent-land  of  Italian 
superstition,  countless  students  were  being  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  reading  by  the  lightning 
the  will  of  the  gods.1  The  heavens  were  di- 
vided into  various  compartments.  If  the  light- 
ning flash  appeared  in  one,  it  was  a favorable 
omen  ; if  in  another,  it  was  fatal.  The  accom- 
plished augurs,  instructed  by  long  years  of  study 
and  toil,  stood  upon  lofty  towers,  watching  for 
the  sudden  gleam  or  a peal  of  thunder,  and 
knew  at  once  by  their  divine  art  what  under- 
takings would  be  successful,  and  when  their 
warriors,  clad  in  brass,  should  go  forth  to  battle 
against  Rome.  • The  religion  of  ancient  Etruria 
was  almost  a worship  of  electricity,  and  the  land 
of  Galvani  and  Volta  wfas  famous  in  the  dawn 
of  its  history  for  the  close  study  of  electrical 
phenomena. 

But  no  Tuscan  augur  or  Roman  priest  made 
any  progress  in  creating  the  science.  Centu- 
ries passed  away;  Europe  was  torn  by  civil 
convulsions  ; men  sank  into  barbarism  and  rose 
again  into  new  activity;  but  the  famous  ob- 
servation of  Thales  was  never  lost;  and  at 
length,  in  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, an  Englishman  named  Gilbert  began  to 
study  the  properties  of  the  electron.  He  was 
rewarded  by  a scries  of  discoveries  that,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  science,  made  his  name  famous 
over  Europe.2  Yet  they  were  so  meagre  as  to 
advance  little  beyond  the  early  observations  of 
Pliny.  He  enumerated  various  substances  capa- 
ble of  producing  electrical  action ; he  noticed  the 
influence  of  the  weather  on  the  electron  and  the 
magnet ; and  from  his  labors  sprang  up  a sci- 
ence known  as  Electricity.  Gilbert’s  work,  “ De 


the  necessary  friction.  It  was  a rude,  imper- 
fect machine,  but  it  was  at  once  found  to  have 
made  a great  revolution  in  the  science.  Elec- 
tricity, which  had  heretofore  been  known  only 
in  its  feebler  forms,  was  now  given  out  in  sharp 
sparks,  and  displayed  a thousand  curious  prop- 
erties. Sometimes  it  attracted  objects,  at  oth- 
ers repelled  them.  It  seemed  at  times  to  ex- 
ercise a kind  of  volition.  The  weather  affect- 
ed it  sensibly ; dampness  dissolved  its  strength ; 
it  was  capable,  too,  of  influencing  bodies  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  was  apparently  in- 
dependent of  the  usual  laws  of  space.  Yet  the 
seventeenth  century  glided  away,  with  its  fierce 
religious  wars  and  its  wonderful  voyages  and 
settlements,  while  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  electricity.  Newton  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  the  new  science.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  the  electrical  sub- 
stance was  a subtle  ether,  filling  nature,  which 
could  be  set  in  motion  by  friction.  Yet  his 
bold,  inquisitive  mind  was  never  strongly  at- 
tracted by  the  mysterious  study;  the  flashes 
and  sparks  of  the  electrical  machines  seemed, 
perhaps,  a puerile  entertainment  to  the  great 
student  of  nature’s  laws.  Nor  did  any  other 
eminent  philosopher  of  the  age  suspect  that 
human  hands  would  ever  wield  the  thunder- 
bolt or  unfold  by  the  aid  of  a globe  of  sulphur 
the  mightiest  principle  in  nature. 

But  in  the  next  century  electricity  sprang  at 
once  into  startling  importance.  A series  of 
wonderful  discoveries  aroused  the  attention  of 
almost  every  scientific  mind  in  Europe.  En- 
gland again  led  the  way  in  the  path  of  investi- 
gation : Hawkesbee  invented  the  glass  electrical 
machine,  a great  improvement  upon  that  of 
Guericke;  and  in  1730  Stephen  Grey  began  a 
course  of  experiments  that  unfolded  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science.  France  took  up  the 
study,  and  the  curious  discoveries  of  Dufaye 
and  Nollet  excited  the  wonder  of  their  contem- 


Magnete,”  was  published  in  1600,  and  soon  the  j poraries.  Dufaye  transmitted  the  electric  spark 


new  science  began  to  terrify  and  astonish  men. 
Every  fact,  as  it  was  unfolded,  seemed  spiritual 
and  supernatural.  Flames  of  fire  played  around 
the  electrical  substances  in  the  dark;  sparks 
glittered ; sharp  sensations,  produced  by  the 
unknown  agent,  were  felt  by  astonished  opera- 
tors; and  a mysterious  awe  surrounded  the 
birth  of  the  wonderful  principle.  Men  w’ere 
almost  inclined,  like  Thales,  to  invest  the  elec- 
trical substance  with  a soul. 


1 Miiller,  Etruskcr,  ill.  p.  1,  2.  Arnob.,  vlL  p.  20. 
Oeuetrlx  et  mater  enpcrstitionls  Etruria. 

* Becquerel,  1.  p.  33. 
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through  a cord  thirteen  hundred  feet  long ; and 
at  length,  in  conjunction  with  the  Abbd  Nollet, 
he  performed  an  experiment,  with  wonder  and 
terror,  that  seemed  the  crowning  mystery  of  the 
science.  Dufaye  suspended  himself  by  a silken 
cord,  and  was  then  filled  with  electricity  by  the 
abbd.  He  presented  his  hand  to  his  compan- 
ion, half  doubting  the  truth  of  his  own  specula- 
tions, when  a brilliant  spark  shot  from  one  phi- 
losopher to  the  other,  and  filled  both  with  an 
equal  surprise.  Never  had  such  a wonder  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  Gothic  warrior  Wal- 
imer,  who,  according  to  Eustathius,  flashed  out 
sparks  from  his  body,  or  the  ancient  philosopher 
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who  could  never  take  off  his  clothes  without 
emitting  flames  of  fire.1 * 

Not  long  after,  however,  au  event  occurred 
that  seems  to  have  filled  Europe  with  still  great- 
er wonder  and  awe.  It  was  known  as  the  Ley- 
den experiment.  Professor  Muschenbroek, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Reaumer,  can 
scarcely  express  in  language  the  agitation  and 
terror  into  which  his  unheard  of  sufferings  had 
thrown  him.  He  had  felt  the  first  shock  of 
electricity  prepared  by  human  hands,  and  not 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  he  declared,  could 
induce  him  to  take  another.  He  had  been 
struck  in  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  breast,  and 
it  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the 
mysterious  blow.  The  Professor,  in  fact,  had 
invented  the  Leyden-jar.  lie  had  been  en- 
deavoring for  some  time  to  inclose  electricity  in 
a safe  receptacle  from  which  it  could  not  escape, 
except  with  his  permission ; and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  imprisoning  the  genic  in  a glass  ves- 
sel partly  filled  with  water.  Suddenly  he  formed 
a connection  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
jar.1  The  imprisoned  electricity  sprang  through 
his  body  and  shook  him  with  a wild  convulsion. 
It  was  a moment  of  horror.  Novelty  added  its 
terrors  to  the  unseen  assault ; his  imagination 
was  filled  with  an  indefinite  alarm ; he  shrank 
from  his  glass  bottle  as  if  it  were  tenanted  by  a 
demon.  Yet  we  soon  after  find  him  recovering 
his  spirits  and  once  more  experimenting  upon 
his  powerful  instrument.  The  electric  jar  w’as 
soon  employed  in  all  the  laboratories  of  Europe, 
and  every  where  terrified  philosophers  by  the 
vigor  of  its  shocks.  One  lost  his  breath,  and 
believed  that  his  right  arm  was  forever  disabled ; 
Professor  Winkler  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  had  recourse  to  cooling  medicines  to  avoid  a 
fever ; Abbe  Nollet  received  a severe  blow — his 
body  was  bent,  his  respiration  stopped,  and  he 
dropped  the  glass  jar  in  terror.  Yet  the  shock 
of  the  Leyden-vial  soon  became  the  favorite 
amusement  of  court  and  saloon.  It  w'as  exhib- 
ited before  Louis  XV.  at  Versailles,  and  a 
chain  of  two  hundred  persons,  having  joined 
hands,  received  at  once  the  mysterious  blow'. 
Each  was  severely  shaken,  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe,  says  a contemporary  account,  how 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  every  individual 
displayed  itself  in  the  moment  of  terror.3  Soon 
itinerant  electricians  wandered  over  Europe,  as- 
tonishing the  unlearned  and  the  rustic  by  ad- 
ministering electric  shocks  from  the  Leyden- 
jar;  and  the  mysterious  machine  became  fa- 
miliar to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  court.  The 
jar  was  improved  by  coating  its  sides  with  a 
thin  metallic  covering ; its  pow’er  wfas  increased ; 
it  was  used  in  medicine  to  revive  the  paralytic, 
or  to  open  the  lips  of  the  dumb ; long  sparks 
were  drawn  from  it  that  resembled  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  that  killed  unfortunate  little  birds; 
a batter)’  of  jars  was  at  length  invented  by  Frank- 


1  Grey  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  experiment 

Priestley,  Hist.  Fleet,  i.  p.  66.  * Priestley,  L p.  153. 

3 Academie  Des  Sciences,  1746,  p.  7. 


lin  that  gave  shocks  that  reminded  one  of  the 
terrible  power  of  the  thunder-bolt;  and  the 
w’hole  scientific  world  felt  that  it  stood  on  the 
brink  of  some  unparalleled  discovery. 

The  name  of  Franklin  had  now  grown  great 
in  electricity.1  His  mind  w’as  of  a peculiar 
cast  that  recalled  the  vigorous  simplicity  of  the 
Greeks.  He  was  a modern  Solon,  a speculative 
Thales.  He  had  wandered  away  from  Boston 
a printer’s  apprentice,  and  had  found  employ- 
ment and  success  in  Philadelphia.  From  his 
parents  he  had  received  no  inheritance  except 
the  noblest — a spotless  example,  a healthful 
constitution,  n sane  mind;  and  after  a vigor- 
ous struggle  and  several  failures  the  philosophic 
printer  had  w’on  the  respect  and  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-towTismen.  He  founded  schools, 
libraries,  and  various  useful  institutions  in  his 
adopted  home,  and  at  forty-five  had  become 
one  of  its  most  useful  citizens.  Still  Franklin 
lived  obscure  except  to  his  narrow  world,  and 
his  eminent  powers  had  w’on  him  no  general  re- 
nown. He  had,  perhaps,  pleased  himself  in  his 
youth  with  the  hope  of  excelling  in  letters ; he 
had  formed  his  style  by  a careful  study  of  Ad- 
dison ; he  wrote  clear  and  sensible  essays  that 
showed  the  purity  of  his  taste  and  the  weakness 
of  his  fancy;  and  yet  in  literature  he  had  been 
far  excelled  in  notoriety,  if  not  fame,  by  his  un- 
principled companion  Ralph.  Franklin’s  rare 
humor,  the  wit  of  a philosopher,  shines  out  in  his 
“Busy-Body,”  his  “Almanac,”  his  “Ephem- 
era,” or  his  famous  “Whistle;”  he  uttered 
keen  apothegms  that  live  like  those  of  Solon, 
and  sharp  satires  that  want  the  bitter  hopeless- 
ness of  Diogenes.  But  his  literature  scarcely 
possessed  the  shining  marks  of  genius,  and  was 
plain,  cold,  and  lifeless.  He  was  an  excellent 
writer,  but  he  w as  never  great. 

His  genius,  like  Bacon’s,  lay  in  his  pow’er  of 
swift  induction  from  moral  or  physical  facts.  In 
morals  he  w’as  the  wisest  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  taught  young  mechanics  that  “ time  is  mon- 
ey,” that  “credit  is  money;”  that  purity,  hon- 
esty, and  self-respect  W'ere  better  than  wealth, 
luxury,  or  any  other  success.  His  own  labors 
were  unceasing;  he  w’rote,  toiled,  thought  in- 
cessantly for  his  fellow-men ; he  was  noted  and 
observed  for  his  modesty  and  discretion ; his 
acute  mind  was  ever  seeking  for  useful  novelty 
in  science  and  in  conduct;  and  hence,  when 
Franklin  came  to  stand  before  mankind,  cov- 
ered with  his  splendid  scientific  renown,  and  the 
representative  of  the  new'  republic  that  seemed 
about  to  revive  the  classic  refinement  of  a bet- 
ter age,  he  was  received  in  the  courts  of  Europe 
as  a worthy  successor  of  the  philosophers  of 
Athens  and  Ionia.  As  Washington  appeared 
before  the  world  clothed  in  the  purity,  the 
probity,  the  valor  of  a Fabricius  or  a Cato, 
so  Franklin  w*as  universally  compared  with  the 
acute  sages  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

To  Franklin  electricity  owred  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  its  achievements  in  the  eighteenth 


* Sparks,  Life  of  Franklin,  L p.  153. 
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century.1 2  The  obscure  provincial  was  led  by 
an  accidental  circumstance  and  his  own  eager 
fondness  for  knowledge  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  new  science.  Peter  Collinson,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  sent  over  an  electrical 
machine  to  Philadelphia,  and  Franklin  at  once 
commenced  a series  of  experiments  that  led  to 
remarkable  results.  Never,  he  wrote  to  Collin- 
son in  his  first  letter,  March  28,  1747,  had  he 
been  so  engrossed  by  any  pursuit.3  All  his 
leisure  moments  were  given  to  his  machine, 
llis  fellow-townsmen  thronged  his  rooms  to 
watch  his  novel  researches.  His  labors  were 
rewarded  by  constant  discoveries,  and  his  won- 
derful inductive  powers  soon  led  him  to  unfold, 
in  his  admirable  style,  the  hidden  principles  of 
the  science.  In  1747  he  commenced  writing  to 
Collinson,  in  a series  of  letters,  an  account  of 
his  researches  in  electricity.  He  gave  clear 
directions  for  the  performance  of  various  beau- 
tiful or  instructive  experiments  that  were  wholly 
new  and  surprising.  He  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Leyden -jar;  he  showed  how 
iron  points  attracted  electricity ; and  at  length 
he  declared  that  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
were  produced  by  the  same  agent  that  was  in- 
closed in  the  mysterious  bottle,  and  he  urged 
the  English  philosophers  to  draw  down  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  skies  by  placing  iron  points  upon 
high  towers  or  poles  and  thus  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  theories.  Ilis  suggestions,  it  is  related, 
were  received  by  the  Royal  Society  with  shouts 
of  laughter.  They  refused  to  print  Franklin’s 
papers  in  their  Transactions,  and  they  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  his  speculations  and  experi- 
ments as  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  They 
thought  them  the  silly  dreams  of  an  ignorant 
provincial.3 

Fortunately,  however,  for  science  and  man- 
kind, Collinson  was  more  intelligent,  and  saw 
at  once  the  value  of  Franklin’s  researches.  He 
published  the  letters,  and  they  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe.  Buffon  read  them  in  France, 
and  persuaded  his  friend  Dalibard  to  translate 
them  into  French ; Franklin’s  rare  and  beauti- 
ful experiments  were  repeated  in  Paris ; Louis 
XY.  and  all  his  court  hastened  to  see  them,  and 
were  charmed  and  amazed  at  Franklin’s  genius 
and  the  wonders  of  the  new  science;  public 
lecture-rooms  were  opened  for  their  perform- 
ance, and  all  Paris  thronged  to  the  rare  exhibi- 
tion. The  letters  were  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  suddenly  the  name  of  the  ob- 
scure printer  in  Philadelphia  became  one  of  the 
most  renowned  in  the  annals  of  science.  His 
theories  were  assailed  by  the  Abbe  Nollefc  and 
a party  of  the  French  philosophers,  but  they 
also  found  many  defenders ; and  a large  school 
of  enthusiastic  men  of  science,  struck  by  the 
vigor  of  Franklin’s  genius  and  the  novelty  of 
his  discoveries,  assumed  the  name  of  Franklin- 
ists. 

1 Euler,  DIs.  de  Causa  Elect.,  1755,  p.  27.  Idem 
aseeruit  Frankllnns,  futura  experiments  onimo  sngaci 
quasi  praenunclanf*.  See  p.  132. 

2 Sparks,  v.  p.  180.  3 Id.,  v.  p.  175. 


Still,  however,  Franklin’s  most  daring  specu- 
lation as  to  the  unity  of  the  electricity  of  the 
earth  and  the  air,  which  had  awakened  the  de- 
rision of  the  whole  Royal  Society,  remained  un- 
tested by  experiment,  and  the  philosopher  pre- 
pared, with  doubt  and  dismay,  to  attempt  its 
verification.  He  felt  that  his  fame  must  rest 
upon  his  success.  If  he  could  draw  down  the 
lightning  from  the  skies  by  presenting  his  iron 
points  to  the  thunder-cloud,  he  must  attain  a 
renown  that  would  live  forever.  If  he  failed, 
by  the  incompleteness  of  his  instruments  or  any 
unlooked  for  accident,  he  would  seem  to  merit 
the  scorn  which  European  philosophers  were 
prepared  to  pour  upon  the  presuming  provincial. 
Philadelphia,  too,  offered  no  convenient  tower 
or  steeple  on  which  to  fix  his  iron  points ; while 
the  modest  inquirer  was  probably  anxious  that 
his  first  experiment  should  be  made  with  no  one 
present  to  witness  his  possible  failure.  Ilis  in- 
ventive mind  suggested  a simple  expedient.1 
lie  formed  a common  kite  from  a silk  handker- 
chief stretched  upon  two  crossed  sticks ; on  the 
upper  part  was  placed  the  iron  point ; the  string 
was  of  hemp,  terminating  in  a short  silken  cord, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  hempen  string  hung  an 
iron  key.  Such  was  the  simple  apparatus  with 
which  the  philosopher  set  forth  from  his  home, 
on  a cloudy  day  in  June,  1752,  to  draw  the 
lightning  from  the  skies,  to  penetrate  a mystery 
upon  which  ages  had  meditated  in  vain.  He 
took  his  son  with  him  as  the  only  witness  of  his 
secret  adventure.  As  the  rain  was  falling  he 
stood  under  a shed  and  raised  his  kite.  It  was 
no  doubt  a moment  of  strong  and  unprece- 
dented excitement,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
that  Franklin  watched  his  kite  slowly  ascend- 
ing with  a keener  interest  than  Etruscan  augur 
or  Roman  priest  had  ever  felt  as  he  awaited  the 
omen  of  the  gods.  A cloud  passed  over ; no 
trace  of  electricity  appeared ; the  heart  of  the 
philosopher  sunk  with  dismay.  But  suddenly 
the  falling  rain  made  the  hempen  string  an  ex- 
cellent conductor,  and  Franklin  saw  that  its 
fibres  began  to  be  stirred  by  some  unusual  im- 
pulse. He  applied  his  hand  to  the  key,  and  at 
once  drew  sparks  from  the  skies.  He  felt  that 
he  had  triumphed  ; but  the  first  thought  of  his 
generous  nature  no  doubt  was,  how  to  make  his 
discovery  useful  to  mankind;  and  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  lamenting  that  no  vision  reached 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  of  that  won- 
derful instrument  with  which  another  American 
philosopher  has  nearly  girdled  the  earth  and 
made  electricity  the  guardian  of  civilization. 

Before  his  own  success,  Franklin’s  theory 
had  already  been  tested  and  proved  in  Europe.3 
The  French  King,  Louis  XV.,  was  a strong 
Franklinist,  and  urged  Buffon  and  the  other 
philosophers  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  iron 
points,  according  to  Franklin’s  directions.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  therefore,  Dalibard  erected  a 


1 Sparks,  t.  p.  175. 

3  Gentleman's  Mag.,  1752,  p.  229,  describes  the  new 
wonder. 
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bar  of  iron  40  feet  long,  at  Marly,  and  succeeded 
in  drawing  electricity  from  a thunder-cloud. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Abbd 
Nollet  had  suggested  the  connection  between 
lightning  and  electricity  before  Franklin  wrote ; 
and  that  the  idea  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
other  philosophers.  Yet  Franklin  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  their  theories,  and 
no  one  before  him  had  ever  suggested  any  means 
of  forming  a connection  with  the  thunder-cloud. 
His  theory  and  his  method  were  altogether 
original. 

Again  Europe  was  startled  by  a novel  thrill 
of  w-onder  and  excitement.1  The  electrical 
sparks  of  the  Abbd  Nollet  and  the  famous  ex- 
periment of  Leyden  sank  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  sublimity  of  the  new  achievement. 
Franklin,  the  modest  philosopher  of  half-savage 
America,  snatching  the  thunder-bolt  from  the 
skies  with  his  kite  and  key,  was  the  wonder  of 
the  hour.  Kings  became  his  disciples ; princes 
flew  kites  in  summer  showers  and  repeated  his 
experiments ; Europe  was  covered  by  a chain 
of  iron  points  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg ; and 
the  study  of  the  lightning  became  as  universal 
as  in  the  days  of  Etruscan  superstition.  Frank- 
lin was  covered  with  honors.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  eager  to  repair  its  former  neg- 
lect, elected  him  a member  and  awarded  him 
its  highest  prize.  In  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, he  was  still  more  highly  honored ; he 
was  the  most  famous  of  philosophers.  From 
this  time,  too,  until  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  science  of  atmospheric  electricity  was 
studied  by  eager  observers.  The  thunder-cloud 
was  the  favorite  subject  of  learned  inquiry. 
Brilliant  hopes  of  further  discoveries  were  en- 
tertained that  were  never  fulfilled ; and  one 
eminent  philosopher  fell  a victim  to  thoHlanger- 
ous  research.  Professor  Richman,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, had  erected  an  iron  rod  in  his  observ- 
atory for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  American 
experiments,  and  ventured  too  near  the  instru- 
ment ; a sudden  flash  descended  the  conductor, 
struck  him  upon  the  head,  and  passed  through 
his  body.  He  fell  dead  against  the  w'nll.  He 
is  remembered  as  the  martyr  of  the  science. 
Professor  De  la  Garde,  of  Florence,  was  struck 
down  by  an  unexpected  shock,  but  recovered.’ 
Yet  danger  seemed  only  to  add  new  interest  to 
the  attractive  study.  Franklin  invented  his 
lightning-rod,  which  was  at  once  employed  to 
protect  the  homes  and  the  public  buildings  of 
Europe  and  America ; and  his  disciples  were 
every  where  engaged  with  kites  and  points  in 
an  effort  to  disarm  the  thunder-bolt  of  its  ter- 
rors. 

The  thunder-cloud  was  mapped  ont  and  de- 
scribed by  countless  observers.  Its  black  mass, 
floating  heavily  over  the  land,  was  the  favorite 
subject  of  speculation.  Philosophers,  from  the 
sides  of  tall  mountains,  observed  that  long  spiral 
pillars  of  vapor  rose  upward  from  its  midst  as 


1 Acad,  des  Sciences,  1752,  p.  9. 

9 Gentleman's  Mag.,  1753,  p.  432. 


if  to  draw  electricity  from  the  upper  sphere, 
and  that  while  the  lower  surface  of  the  cloud 
was  often  smooth  and  even,  its  upper  side  re- 
sembled the  scenery  of  an  Alpine  landscape. 
Franklin  had  supposed  that  no  single  cloud  ever 
gave  forth  lightning,  but  other  observers  assert- 
ed that  small  white  clouds  sometimes  rose  from 
the  sea  and  shot  forth  at  pleasure  sharp  flashes 
of  fire  and  peals  of  thunder,  prolonged  like  the 
roar  of  artillery.  But  the  most  singular  elec- 
tric clouds  wore  those  that  issued  from  volca- 
noes. Pliny  had  noticed  the  fiery  lightning  that 
hovered  over  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
modern  observers  saw  with  wonder  that  often 
the  clouds  of  ashes  and  vapor  that  rose  from 
the  burning  mountain  would  float  far  over  sea 
and  land,  and  sometimes  kill  men  and  animals 
by  a discharge  of  the  most  destructive  light- 
ning. Sir  William  Hamilton  relates  that,  in 
1794,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  thun- 
der roared  around  the  mountain-top,  the  light- 
ning flashed,  and  that  clouds  of  light  ashes  were 
carried  by  the  wind  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
to  Tarentum,  where  they  destroyed  a building 
by  a violent  discharge.  The  thunder- cloud, 
too,  was  sometimes  seen  to  shoot  its  lightning 
upward.  In  Styria  there  was  a church  erected 
on  the  summit  of  a lofty  peak  called  Mount 
Saint  Ursula.  Here,  in  1700,  a medical  stu- 
dent who  happened  to  be  in  the  building  saw 
below  him  a dense  mass  of  black  clouds  that 
were  evidently  the  seat  of  a violent  thunder- 
storm. Above  the  student  the  heavens  were 
clear,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  no  one  in 
the  little  church  looked  for  danger  in  the  dark 
mass  of  struggling  vapors  below.  Yet  sudden- 
ly a tongue  of  fire  shot  upward,  struck  the  build- 
ing, and  killed  seven  persons  at  the  side  of  the 
observer. 

Lightning  appears  either  in  the  form  of 
sharp  and  vivid  streaks  of  white,  purple,  or 
blue,  called  by  Arago  the  zigzag;  in  sheets  or 
floods  of  red,  white,  or  violet  light,  the  sheet- 
lightning;  or  in  brilliant  globes  of  fire  called 
ball-lightning.  The  first  kind  shoots  with  in- 
credible rapidity  from  the  thunder -cloud  to 
strike  some  object  upon  the  earth;  and  some- 
times the  end  of  the  fiery  tongue  is  seen  to 
divide  into  two  or  three  forks  before  it  reaches 
its  aim.  The  terrible  force  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge has  been  felt  in  every  age.  The  sharp 
line  of  light,  with  almost  instantaneous  swift- 
ness, destroys  life,  breaks  rocks  and  walls  of 
stone  in  pieces,  fuses  metals,  penetrates  the 
earth  with  deep  cavities,  and  seems  to  yield  to 
no  human  power  except  the  scientific  ingenuity 
of  Franklin’s  rod.  Sheet-lightning,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  never  dangerous,  but  plays  in  summer 
evenings  over  the  banks  of  cloud,  and  some- 
times covers  the  whole  sky  with  intense  ra- 
diance. Yet  the  most  remarkable  and  least 
explicable  of  the  three  forms  is  the  ball-light- 
ning. It  seems  to  spring  like  a globe  of  fire, 
sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter,  from  on 
high,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a hissing 
noise  and  a thick  sulphureous  smoke.  In  one 
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instance  a vast  ball  of  lightning  fell  in  the 
midst  of  a number  of  persons  assembled  in  the 
porch  of  a church  in  Devonshire,  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  four  smaller  balls  entered  the 
church  and  burst,  filling  it  with  the  fumes  and 
odor  of  sulphur.  The  tower  of  the  church  was 
shattered.  A ball  of  fire  entered  the  vestry- 
room,  surrounded  by  a thick  black  smoke, 
bnrst,  and  dangerously  wounded  one  of  the  at- 
tending clergymen.  In  another  example  the 
electric  globe  descended  a chimney,  entered  a 
room  where  several  persons  were  collected, 
stood  for  a time  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the 
room,  and  then  burst  with  a loud  explosion. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ball-lightning  is 
a combination  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the 
air  by  the  electric  discharge,  of  which  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  carbon,  the  elements  of  gunpow- 
der, may  form  an  important  part ; and  that 
these  globes  are  masses  of  explosive  matter 
formed  in  the  upper  atmosphere.1  The  air  is 
converted  into  a solid  substance. 

Franklin  and  his  innumerable  disciples  be- 
gan now  to  extend  their  researches  over  the 
whole  domain  of  nature,  and  were  rewarded 
by  an  infinite  number  of  novel  discoveries. 
Every  where  electricity  was  found  to  be  ca- 
pable of  explaining  mysteries  that  had  long 
seemed  supernatural  and  almost  divine,  and 
of  offering  attractive  theories  that  served  to 
delight  and  inspire  the  fancy,  even  if  they  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  the  reason.  The  auroral 
lights  that  danced  in  lovely  variety  over  the 
icy  fields  of  the  north  were  believed  to  be  elec- 
trical ;a  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  baleful  Helen, 
that  had  wreathed  their  spectral  forms  around 
the  masts  of  Roman  ships,  now  ceased  to  be  su- 
pernatural; the  luminous  rains,  where  every 
drop  seemed  a ball  of  fire,  or  the  strange 
flames  that  sometimes  hovered  over  armies  as 
they  went  to  battle,  were  found  to  be  no  more 
mysterious  than  the  Leyden-jnr;  the  fearful 
roar  of  the  thunder  was  known  to  be  only  the 
echo  of  the  first  discharge  among  the  piles  of 
clouds ; the  electric  fire  was  traced  to  the  wa- 
ter-spout, the  whirlwind,  or  the  crater  of  the 
volcano ; and  the  triumphant  inquirers  at  length 
discovered  that  the  round  world  itself  was  only 
a huge  electrical  machine,  and  that  all  its  ten- 
ants were  constantly  influenced  by  the  subtle 
changes  gf  the  electric  atmosphere. 

It  was  soon  observed,  too,  that  the  human 
body  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  electric 
discharge : the  blood  ran  quicker,  the  limbs 
were  stirred,  the  spirits  were  excited,  the  in- 
tellect aroused  ;3  and  enthusiastic  physicians 
recorded  wonderful  cures  performed  by  the  aid 
of  electricity.  Had  not  a panacea  been  dis- 
covered? Was  not  this  strange  spiritual  sub- 
stance nearly  allied  to  the  source  of  life  ? The 
idea,  in  the  last  century,  excited  a new  thrill 
of  expectation  and  awe.  Electricity  was  ap- 

1 Lardner,  il.  p.  148. 

* Dc  la  Rive,  Treat.  Elect.,  ill.  p.  169. 

3 Bertholon,  De  rEctricitf  du  Corps  Humaln,  etc., 
L p.  94  et  seq. 
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plied  to  various  forms  of  disease,  and  was  often 
found  successful  in  effecting  a cure.  It  aug- 
mented the  circulation  of  the  blood,  increased 
the  pulsations,  and  improved  digestion.  The 
paralytic  were  healed  and  mnde  to  walk  again  ; 
the  feeble  and  depressed  seemed  inspired  with 
new  hope.  The  dumb  were  made  to  speak, 
and  the  blind  to  see.1  Bertholon,  who  wrote 
a treatise  on  medical  electricity  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  relates  numerous  in- 
stances of  cures  performed  by  its  aid,  and  the 
scientific  world  was  full  of  hope  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  new  medicament.  The  electrical  ma- 
chine, for  a time,  seemed  ready  to  alleviate  the 
worst  forms  of  human  woe — so  sanguine  are 
men  of  coming  good ! so  eager  to  escape  from 
present  pain ! Yet  the  pleasing  medical  dream 
soon  passed  away,  and  it  was  found  that  even 
the  Leyden-jar  was  incapable  of  repairing  the 
ravages  of  disease,  or  of  amending  those  evils 
which  men,  by  their  own  excesses,  so  often 
bring  upon  themselves.  The  dissolute  noble 
still  fell  down  in  a paralytic  fit  from  which 
even  the  skillful  electrician,  Abbe  Nollct, 
could  never  awaken  him;3  the  uncleanly  city 
was  still  full  of  pestilence ; the  poor  hovel  com- 
municated its  fevers  to  the  palace. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  discoveries, 
to  the  intellect  of  this  age,  was  the  explanation 
now  given  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
torpedo  and  the  electric  eel.  They  were  soon 
shown  to  be  natural  Leyden-jars.  The  tor- 
pedo had  been  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
and  had  long  been  an  object  of  wonder  and 
superstitious  dread  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  its  electric  power  was 
feeble  compared  to  the  startling  shocks  con- 
veyed by  the  gymnotus  of  the  lagoons  of  Cay- 
enne and  South  America.  Humboldt  1ms  given 
a striking  description  of  the  vigor  of  this  most 
famous  of  the  electric  fish.3  He  had  been 
anxious  to  obtain  living  specimens  of  the  gym- 
notus,  and  employed  a number  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  singular  fishery. 

The  gymnotus  lives  in  the  hot  bayous  of  Cay- 
enne, covered  by  the  thick  shade  of  tropical 
vegetation,  and  hidden  in  the  muddy  waters. 

It  is  often  more  than  five  feet  in  length,  and 
its  electric  shocks  are  so  powerful  that  no  liv- 
ing thing  ventures  to  invade  its  retreat.  Even 
the  Indians  are  afraid  to  strike  it  with  har- 
poons or  to  catch  it  with  a line,  since  its  pow- 
erful discharges  benumb  their  arms  and  drive 
them  away  in  terror,  while  the  serpent-like 
agility  of  the  great  eel  enables  it  to  elude  or 
destroy  their  nets.  Humboldt,  together  with 
a party  of  natives,  approached  a lagoon  filled 
with  the  electric  monsters.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  Indians  could  succeed  in  taking 
their  prey  alive;  they  told  him,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  they  were  about  to  fish  for  them 

i 8everal  caees  of  dumb  persons  being  cured  are 
related  in  the  papers  of  the  time.  See  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  1752-53. 

3 Bertholon,  i.  p.  440.  Nollet  was  the  first  to  elec- 
trify the  paralytic.  3 Travels,  ii.  p.  113,  114. 
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with  horses.  A number  of  mules  and  horses 
were  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  and 
the  Indians  drove  them,  with  blows  and  loud 
outcries,  into  the  dangerous  waters.  A strange 
battle  at  once  began.  The  electric  eels,  roused 
from  their  torpor,  attacked  the  unfortunate  in- 
vaders, fastening  upon  the  lower  parts  of  their 
bodies,  and  giving  them  a succession  of  almost 
fatal  shocks.  Benumbed,  terrified,  fainting, 
they  strove  to  fly  from  the  dangerous  pool,  but 
the  Indians  drove  them  back  again  with  wild 
cries  and  sharp  blows,  and  the  combat  was  re- 
newed. The  huge  eels  were  seen  rushing  to 
assail  their  foes  with  fresh  vigor ; the  savages, 
clinging  to  the  overhanging  trees  and  bushes, 
forced  the  horses  into  the  midst  of  the  water ; 
and  at  length,  in  a few  minutes,  tho  battle  was 
decided,  and  several  of  the  horses  sank  and 
were  drowmed.  The  contest,  says  Humboldt, 
between  animals  so  different  in  organization, 
in  so  strange  a place,  presented  a most  pictur- 
esque spectacle;  it  must  certainly  have  been 
a most  painful  one.  And  now  the  victorious 
eels,  having  exhausted  all  their  electricity, 
crept  languidly  toward  the  shore,  where  they 
were  taken  with  small  harpoons  fastened  to  dry 
lines.  So  completely  was  their  pow'er  lost  that 
the  Indians  did  not  perceive  a shock.  Hum- 
boldt obtained  several  eels,  but  little  injured, 
more  than  five  feet  long,  and  he  was  told  that 
they  were  often  much  larger.  It  is  a peculiar 
trait  of  the  electric  animals  that  they  are  pro- 
duced in  water,  an  excellent  conductor,  and 
that  by  some  natural  provision  they  can  dis- 
charge or  retain  their  electricity  at  pleasure. 
Philosophers  now  began  to  examine  them  with 
attention,  and  to  form  theories  as  to  the  source 
of  their  action.  But  the  production  of  animal 
electricity  seems  capable  of  being  Explained 
only  by  those  later  discoveries  w hich  were  soon 
to  enlarge  and  adorn  the  science. 

Thus  tho  eighteenth  century  had  elevated 
electricity  into  one  of  the  most  important  and 
attractive  branches  of  knowledge ; it  was  re- 
served for  the  nineteenth  to  apply  it  practically 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  all  his  brilliant 
and  thoughtful  experiments  Pranklin  had  often 
sighed  over  their  apparent  uselessness : he  would 
have  been  amply  satisfied  could  he  have  fore- 
seen how  powerful  an  agent  his  favorite  science 
was  destined  to  become  in  advancing  manufac- 
tures and  the  arts,  and  in  binding  nations  to- 
gether by  an  almost  instantaneous  exchange 
of  thought.  Galvanism,  the  next  great  step  in 
electrical  progress,  w'as  discovered  by  Galvani, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna,  about  the 
year  1790.1  A circumstance  so  accidental  as 
the  slight  illness  of  Madame  Galvani  gave  rise 
to  this  important  event.  Her  physician  had 
recommended  to  her  a diet  of  frogs’  broth,  and 
several  of  the  animals,  prepared  for  the  cook, 
chanced  to  lie  on  a table  near  an  electrical  ma- 


1  Becquerel,  1.  p.  83.  Sec  Rapport  HIstorique  snr  les 
Progrea  des  Sciences  Mathdmatiques,  Paris,  1810,  p. 
224. 


chine.  One  of  Galvani’s  assistants  drew  sparks 
from  the  conductor,  and  Madame  Galvani  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  when  he  did  so  the  mus- 
cles of  the  frogs  were  distorted  and  assumed  the 
appearance  of  life.  She  called  Galvani  to  notice 
the  strange  circumstance.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  w’ith  success,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
knew  little  of  electricity,  but  was  a careful 
anatomist,  believed  he  was  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
covering the  principle  of  life.  He  entered  with 
strange  ardor  upon  the  new  research.  He 
experimented  incessantly  upon  muscles  and 
nerves.  At  length  he  found  that  muscles  and 
nerves  were  throw'n  into  the  singular  convul- 
sion by  the  mere  presence  of  two  different  met- 
als, and  had  discovered  by  accident  the  prin- 
ciple of  galvanism — the  source  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph  or  the  calcium  light. 

Still,  however,  Galvani  persisted  in  his  sci- 
entific delusion  that  he  had  unfolded  the  origin 
of  being.  He  insisted  that  the  muscles  and 
the  nerves  created  the  electrical  action.  He 
overlooked  the  effect  of  the  two  metals.  His 
disciples  wrere  soon  numerous,  and  all  Europe 
wfas  again  roused  into  excitement  by  the  un- 
paralleled disclosures  that  philosophy  seemed 
about  to  make.  Electricity  had  but  lately  been 
drawn  dowrn  from  the  clouds  ; the  whole  earth 
was  showm  to  be  electric ; with  one  stride  more 
the  daring  science  might  unfold  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  being.  But,  fortunately  for  its  success, 
galvanism  was  taken  from  the  control  of  its 
speculative  discoverer  and  fell  into  more  prac- 
tical hands.  Volta,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy at  Como,  an  excellent  electrician,  as- 
sailed the  theory  of  his  fellowr  - Italian,  and 
showed  that  the  galvanic  action  came  from  the 
two  metals,  and  not  from  the  nerves.  A vio- 
lent controversy  raged  between  the  Bolognese 
school  of  Galvani  and  the  followers  of  Volta, 
and  the  important  question  of  the  origin  of  life 
w'as  discussed  by  the  philosophers  and  the  peo- 
ple while  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  cover  Eu- 
rope witli  carnage,  and  while  the  horrors  of  the 
Parisian  massacres  were  yet  fresh  in  every  mind. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  France  was  about  to  extend  over 
all  European  civilization  when  the  two  Italian 
philosophers  wrere  marshaling  their  disciples  in 
a vigorous  intellectual  combat.  Volta  was  vic- 
torious, and  his  peaceful  triumph  will  outweigh 
a thousandfold,  in  its  beneficial  consequences, 
the  disastrous  successes  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  year  1800,  a memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  electricity,  Volta  announced  to  the 
world,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  his  in- 
vention of  a wonderful  machine.  It  was  com- 
posed of  alternate  sheets  or  layers  of  zinc  and 
copper,  separated  from  each  other  by  discs  of 
w'et  cloth.  Two  streams  of  electricity,  one 
negative,  the  other  positive,  wrere  found  to  flow 
from  either  pole  of  the  instrument,  and  its  in- 
tensity could  be  increased  apparently  without 
limit  by  enlarging  the  number  of  the  layers. 
He  had  invented  the  voltaic  pile.  Its  form 
was  afterward  changed  by  substituting  cups  of 
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zinc  instead  of  layers,  and  Yolta  formed  a beau- 
tiful apparatus  called  La  Couronne  de  Tasses , the 
model  of  all  those  powerful  instruments  by  which 
the  electric  current  is  dispatched  on  its  useful 
mission  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or 
taught  to  fathom  the  once  impassable  Atlantic. 
The  wonderful  vigor  of  the  new  agent  became 
at  once  apparent.  The  sharp  sparks  of  Frank- 
lin’s electrical  machine,  and  even  the  condensed 
shock  of  the  Leyden-jar,  so  long  the  terror  of 
philosophers,  were  found  to  bo  faint  and  ineffi- 
cient compared  with  the  mighty  electric  current 
that  flowed  with  silent  strength  from  one  wire 
to  the  other  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Its  effect  on 
the  human  frame  revived  Galvani’s  notion  of 
the  principle  of  life.  When  the  hands  of  the 
operator  were  applied  to  the  opposite  poles,  in- 
stead of  a sudden  shock  he  found  himself  held 
in  the  grasp  of  an  invisible  power.  A series  of 
strong  convulsions  ran  through  his  arms  and 
shoulders.  Scarcely  could  he  withdraw  his 
hands  and  free  himself  from  his  captor.  If 
the  instrument  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  a 
brilliant  light  flashed  over  the  sight,  even  though 
the  eyes  were  closed.  The  glow-worm,  touched 
by  the  current,  shone  wkh  increased  splendor ; 
the  grasshopper  chirped  as  if  excited  by  a stim- 
ulant. But  wiien  the  pile  was  applied  to  the 
trunk  of  a decapitated  body  a most  horrible 
and  unheard  of  phenomenon  occurred.  Never 
had  such  a spectacle  been  witnessed  before  since 
the  age  of  miracles.  The  dead  body  rose  from 
its  recumbent  position ; its  arms  moved  as  if 
to  strike  in  its  rage  objects  in  its  vicinity ; its 
breast  heaved  ; its  legs  recovered  their  strength ; 
and  life  was  imitated  or  renewed  in  its  fearful 
actions.  Such  were  some  of  the  tales  told 
over  Europe  of  the  powers  of  the  voltaic 
pile. 

It  was  an  age  of  excitement.  Napoleon,  the 
young  conqueror  of  Austria  and  Italy,  now 
ruled  as  First  Consul  at  Paris.  The  revolu- 
tion had  died  to  give  place  to  a reign  of  war 
and  violent  convulsion  ; and  Napoleon,  the  cen- 
tre and  source  of  the  impending  disturbance, 
yet  always  eager  for  scientific  novelty,  invited 
Volta  to  Paris  to  explain  his  new  instrument. 
In  1801,  crowned  with  his  peaceful  victory,  the 
Italian  philosopher  visited  the  republican  court. 
At  three  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and  the  most  fa- 
mous philosophers  of  France,  Volta  lectured 
upon  his  incomparable  discovery.  He  was 
crowned  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  In- 
stitute ; Napoleon  loaded  him  with  gifts  and 
attentions;  selected  galvanism  as  his  favorite 
branch  of  science ; and  offered  a reward  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  to  him  who  should  produce  in 
electricity  or  magnetism  an  impulse  equal  to 
that  which  had  followed  the  invention  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  or  the  startling  experiment  of 
Franklin.  Of  all  the  excitements  of  the  age 
none  stirred  the  intellect  more  strongly  than 
Volta’s  theories.  The  voltaic  pile  was  believed 
to  be  the  frame-work  of  the  living  organization. 
Napoleon  and  his  philosophers  were  struck  and 


impressed  by  the  wonderful  idea.  “It  is  the 
image  of  life!”  said  the  imperious  young  con- 
queror, as  he  once  watched  some  remarkable 
experiments.1  The  brain  was  supposed  to  be 
an  electric  pile,  the  nerves  and  muscles  con- 
ductors of  opposing  currents,  and  the  slow  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  the  effect  of  their  united  action. 
In  moments  of  fierce  excitement  positive  elec- 
tricity flashed  from  the  eyes  and  stirred  the 
nerves;  in  periods  of  repose  the  negative  con- 
trolled the  system.  Rage,  valor,  achievement 
were  positive;  submission  and  cowardice  the 
current  from  the  opposite  pole.  On  the  battle- 
field the  fierce  conqueror,  a terrible  voltaic  bat- 
tery, flashed  forth  his  electric  currents  in  fatal 
profusion ; his  opponent  yielded  because  his  gal- 
vanic vigor  had  declined.  The  world  dreamed 
wildly  over  the  new  machine,  and  men  with 
their  usual  vainglorious  presumption  believed 
themselves  gods. 

These  dreams  were  swiftly  dispelled ; but  a 
series  of  valuable  discoveries  followed  rapidly 
the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile.  The  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century  were  made 
illustrious  by  the  achievements  of  the  new  ma- 
chine. A splendid  throng  of  eminent  chemists 
and  electricians  sprang  up  under  its  influence, 
and  pursued  with  intense  labor  and  wonderful 
discoveries  the  path  pointed  out  by  Volta  and 
Galvani.  France,  England,  Germany,  Europe, 
and  America  united  in  advancing  the  science ; 
and  the  names  of  Oersted  and  Ampe're,  Davy 
and  Wollaston,  Berzelius  and  a great  company 
of  men  of  genius,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  lead- 
ers, won  a renown  in  their  peaceful  pursuit  that 
shines  with  a softened  glory  amidst  the  fierce 
military  excitements  of  that  troubled  age.  Of 
these  men  Humphrey  Davy  was  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous.  Poet,  thinker,  philosopher, 
Davy  finally  concentrated  all  the  great  powers 
of  his  intellect  upon  the  study  of  the  voltaic  pile. 
He  used  it  to  unfold  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
nature.  He  discovered  its  ^wonderful  strength, 
and  developed  all  its  resources.  Suddenly  the 
most  solid  and  the  least  fusible  substances  in 
nature  were  found  to  melt  away  into  gases  be- 
fore the  steady  flow  of  the  galvanic  current.  Wa- 
ter resolved  itself  into  its  gaseous  elements.  The 
alkalies  liquefied  and  left  behind  them  their  me- 
tallic bases.  New  metals  were  discovered  whose 
existence  had  never  been  suspected.  A tre- 
mendous heat  was  produced  that  burned  gold 
and  silver  as  easily  as  paper,  and  that  even  fused 
the  firm  platinum.3  A magnificent  light  was  pro- 
duced by  burning  potash  such  as  man  had  nev- 
er created  before.  The  diamond  was  melted ; 
the  various  earths  dissolved ; the  composition  of 
the  air  investigated  ; and  it  was  believed  that  all 
the  geologic  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
were  to  be  attributed  to  galvanic  action.  In 
fact,  chemistry  became  almost  a new  science 
under  the  reforming  influence  of  the  voltaic 
pile ; and  the  brilliant  researches  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  and  his  associates  astonished  their 


* Lardner,  i,  p.  118.  3 Id*,  l.  p.  133. 
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age  by  their  singular  novel ty  and  their  rare 
value  to  the  artist  and  the  mechanic. 

Thus  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
might  seem  to  have  been  almost  consecrated  to 
the  study  of  the  electric  forces.  Yet  it  was 
also  a period  of  unusual  intellectual  excitement, 
and  while  Davy,  Oersted,  Ampdre,  and  their 
associates  were  startling  the  world  by  a succes- 
sion of  wonderful  discoveries,  the  literary  at- 
mosphere resounded  with  the  strains  of  a new 
school  of  poetry.  Byron  and  Moore,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  poured  forth  the  language 
of  passion  or  of  reflection  to  countless  readers, 
and  literature  united  with  science  in  aiding  the 
progress  of  thought.  At  length,  in  1820,  Oer- 
sted, by  a remarkable  experiment,  formed  the 
indissoluble  union  between  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. The  magnet  as  well  as  the  electron  had 
long  been  one  of  the  chief  mysteries  of  nature. 
Thales  had  observed  its  attractive  properties, 
and  had  supposed  that  it  was  endowed  with  a 
soul.  The  Chinese  and  the  Arabs  knew  that 
the  magnetized  needle  invariably  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  had  employed  it  to  guide  their  jour- 
neys by  land  or  sea.  Its  variations  were  ob- 
served by  Columbus,  and  studied  with  attention 
by  the  early  Dutch  and  English  navigators ; its 
connection  with  electricity  had  for  some  time 
been  suspected,  and  Franklin  magnetized  a nee- 
dle by  an  electrical  discharge.  But  it  is  to  Oer- 
sted that  we  owe  the  grand  experiment  by  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  magnet  de- 
pended upon  galvanic  currents.  He  showed 
that  a magnetized  needle  was  deflected  or  con- 
trolled by  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  along 
a wire.  The  discovery  produced  a new  ardor 
in  every  scientific  mind  ; Ampdre,  Arago,  Davy, 
Faraday,  Henry,  enlarged  upon  the  thought; 
powerful  magnets  were  formed  by  passing  the 
voltaic  fluid  through  a wire  bound  in  spiral 
folds  around  an  iron  bar;  and  the  principle 
was  at  length  discovered  upon  which  rests  the 
crowning  achievement  of  electricity — the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph ! 

Without  denying  the  just  merits  of  various  in- 
genious inventors  who  labored  earnestly,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  convey  thought  from  land  to 
land  by  electric  currents,  we  may  safely  claim 
that  an  accomplished  American  was  the  first  to 
combine  the  various  discoveries  of  the  science 
in  a practical  system  and  to  produce  the  desired 
result.1  Professor  Morse  conceived  the  design 
of  his  telegraph  as  early  as  the  year  1832.  But 
to  perfect  so  complicated  an  invention  required 
long  years  of  patient  toil.  He  was  to  prepare 
and  insulate  his  wires  ; to  test  the  power  of  his 
voltaic  battery ; to  adjust  and  invent  his  meth- 
od of  writing ; to  provide  a telegraphic  alpha- 
bet ; to  unite  in  one  simple  machine  the  count- 
less improvements  of  the  science;  and  to  en- 
counter a thousand  difficulties  that  might  well 
have  appalled  a less  resolute  and  vigorous  mind. 


1 Dc  la  Rive,  ill.  p.  84$,  notices  the  previous  Inven- 
tions. See  Vail,  Am.  Elect.  Mag.  Telegraph,  p.  43-50. 
Turnbull,  Elec.  Mag.  Tel.,  p.  61. 


None  know  the  solitary  trials  and  discourage- 
ments of  each  inventor  but  himself ; no  one  can 
estimate  too  highly  the  mental  heroism  of  these 
benefactors  of  their  race.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, until  1837  that  Professor  Morse  had  even 
devised  a tolerable  plan,  and  had  entered  his 
claim  as  the  inventor  of  the  “American  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph.”  His  invention  was  re- 
ceived with  wonder,  doubt,  or  ridicule.  The 
notion  of  conveying  thought  by  lightning  seem- 
ed the  scheme  of  an  idle  dreamer,  and  many 
who  saw  the  imperfect  instrument  in  the  rooms 
of  the  inventor  in  its  modest  beginning  had  lit- 
tle hope  that  it  would  ever  prove  practically 
useful.  But  the  telegraph  was  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently amended.  Each  new  discovery  of  the 
science  was  seized  upon  by  the  acute  inventor 
to  make  it  more  valuable.  Congress  was  at 
length  induced  to  aid  him  with  $30,000  in  lay- 
ing a telegraph  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1843  ten  miles  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican telegraphic  wires  were  laid. 

The  experiment  was  unsuccessful.  The  wire 
had  been  passed  through  leaden  tubes  under- 
ground, and  the  electric  current  was  dissipated 
in  its  passage.1  The  inventor,  not  discouraged, 
at  once  raised  his  wires  upon  poles,  and  in  1844 
the  first  line  of  electric  telegraph  was  complet- 
ed from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Early  in 
1846  it  was  extended  to  New  York.  In  the 
same  year  a line  was  opened  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  and  in  1847  one  was  completed  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.8  And  from  that  moment 
the  iron  avenues  of  thought  were  swiftly  ex- 
tended until  they  reached  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  have  bound  the  nation  together  almost  as 
a single  mind.  Yet  various  difficulties,  in  the 
commencement  of  telegraphy,  beset  the  adven- 
turous inventor.  Often  thunder-storms  inter- 
rupted the  circuit  and  disturbed  the  wholq  pro- 
cess of  communication.  Sometimes  trees,  torn 
down  by  the  wind,  fell  upon  the  wires,  or  the 
auroral  electricity  checked  the  free  passage  of 
the  voltaic  current.  It  was  some  time  after 
the  line  was  opened  to  Washington  before  any 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  its  communica- 
tions, and  often  the  messages  would  come  in 
so  unintelligible  a form  as  to  puzzle  the  most 
experienced  operators.  The  art  had  yet  to  be 
learned,  and  it  was  only  by  long  and  constant 
use  that  it  approached  perfection. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  early  tel- 
egrapher was  how  to  pass  rivers.  The  Hud- 
son was  then  a barrier  almost  as  insuperable  as 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  true  that,  in  1842,  Morse, 
with  his  usual  foresight  and  inventive  skill,  had 
thrown  an  insulated  wire  under  the  water  from 
the  Battery  to  Governor’s  Island,  and  had  even 
suggested  an  ocean  telegraph ; but  the  experi- 
ment was  not  renewed;  and  for  some  time  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  line  it  was  usual  for  mes- 
sengers to  stand  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
and  convey  the  nows  by  waving  flags.  In  1848 
a curious  error  was  committed.  The  Conven- 


1 Jones,  Electric  Telegraph,  p.  65.  * Id.,  p.  77. 
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tion  at  Philadelphia  was  in  session  to  nomin- 
ate a Presidential  candidate ; there  was  no  line 
across  the  Hndson,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a 
white  flag  should  be  raised  at  Jersey  City  if 
General  Taylor  was  nominated.1 *  It  happened 
that  a company  of  stock-brokers  had  formed  a 
private  system  of  telegraphing  by  means  of 
flags,  from  Philadelphia,  the  price  of  stocks; 
and  just  at  this  eventful  moment  their  agent 
raised  a white  flag  on  the  Jersey  shore.  It 
was  supposed  to  indicate  the  nomination  of 
Taylor.  The  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires 
from  New  York  to  the  East;  a wild  excite- 
ment spread  from  town  to  town ; one  hundred 
guns  were  fired  in  Portland  in  honor  of  the 
candidate.  The  telegraphic  wires  were  soon 
after  broken,  and  the  error  could  not  be  cor- 
rected ; but,  fortunately,  General  Taylor  was 
really  nominated  the  next  day,  and  it  was 
never  necessary  to  explain  the  prophetic  pow- 
er of  the  telegraph.  An  ingenious  American 
at  length  devised  the  plan  of  covering  the  wire 
with  gutta-percha,  and  thus  prepared  the  sys- 
tem of  ocean  telegraphs.  Like  a huge  gym- 
notus,  the  electric  current  was  soon  to  pene- 
trate the  deepest  seas. 

The  invention  of  Professor  Morse  once  more 
recalled  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  won- 
derful properties  of  electricity.  His  name  was 
associated  with  those  of  Franklin  and  Volta. 
Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Steinheil  in  Ger- 
many, contested  with  him  the  honor  of  the  in- 
vention ; but  their  instruments  were  complicated 
and  their  principle  imperfect  compared  with  the 
simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  American  tele- 
graph. Both  the  European  inventors  had  at 
first  employed  a current  of  electricity  to  deflect 
the  needle ; while  Morse  pointed  out  and  made 
use  of  the  more  certain  method  of  electro-mag- 
net^m.  Wheatstone  did  not  patent  his  magnetic 
telegraph  until  1840 ; Morse  exhibited  his  at  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln’s  house,  in  England,3  March  19, 
1839.  The  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph  had 
no  doubt  been  long  familiar  to  electricians , to 
have  made  the  conception  of  practical  value  is 
one  of  the  lasting  triumphs  of  American  genius. 
“It  is  the  most  admirable  discovery  of  modern 
times,”  says  Baron  Gros.3  To  the  ancients,  he 
thinks,  it  would  have  seemed  a miracle  from  on 
high;  and,  after  half  a century  of  familiarity 
with  the  wonderful  wires,  we  can  even  now 
scarcely  avoid  investing  them  with  a mysterious 
attribute,  and  watch  them  with  something  of 
awe  as  they  murmur  over  our  heads,  bearing 
from  land  to  land  their  tidings  of  joy  or  sorrow' ; 
summoning  friends  to  festive  meetings  or  to  the 
final  separation;  or  watching,  like  guardian 
spirits,  over  the  welfare  of  those  long  separated 
from  us.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  feats  of  the 
early  telegraph  was  to  bring  the  glad  news  of 
the  safety  of  one  of  its  members  to  a family  thnt 
were  mourning  over  his  loss  ;*  and  the  electric 

1 Jones,  p.  134.  2 Vail,  Telegraph,  p.  %. 

5 Lettre  sur  la  Telographe,  1S5C,  Paris.  See  An- 
nales  T«16graphiqucs,  i.,  1S55,  p.  1U2. 

* Vail,  p.  100. 


wires  have  often  served  to  bind  together  hearts 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  forever  parted. 
They  have  sometimes  realized  the  pleasant  fancy 
of  Strada,  who  paints  two  lovers  conversing  with 
each  other,  when  separated,  by  a mysterious 
chain  of  communication  ; they  promote  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  and  carry  into  the  wilder- 
ness the  earliest  footprints  of  civilized  life. 

The  ocean  telegraph  forms  the  last  important 
triumph  of  electrical  science.  In  1842  Morse 
suggested  that  seas  and  rivers  might  be  crossed 
by  insulating  electrical  wires;  but  the  earliest 
ocean  telegraph  was  that  laid  by  the  Messrs. 
Brett,  of  England,  across  the  British  Channel.1 
These  gentlemen  obtained  a charter  for  a gen- 
eral ocean  telegraph  in  1845,  and  applied  for 
aid  to  the  British  Government.  Their  applica- 
tion was  refused  by  the  dull  officials,  and  the 
Bretts  now  turned  to  France,  where  they  met 
with  encouragement  from  Louis  Philippe,  and 
finally  an  effective  support  from  his  successor, 
Napoleon.  In  August,  1850,  they  laid  a single 
copper  wire,  covered  with  gutta-percha,  from 
Dover  to  the  coast  of  France ; a message  was 
transmitted ; and  the  London  Times  exclaimed, 
“The  jest  of  yesterday  thus  became  the  fact  of 
to-day.”  The  undertaking  which  had  met  only 
ridicule  and  a feeble  support  in  Englund  suc- 
ceeded ; but  the  single  wire  w-as  soon  broken  by 
the  waves,  and  a new  one  was  invented  com- 
posed of  four  strands,  insulated  and  tightly 
bound  w'ith  iron  cords,  w'hich  was  successfully 
laid  in  1851.  Messages  passed  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  the  Dover  telegraph  was  soon  im- 
itated in  the  narrow  and  comparatively  shallow* 
seas  of  Europe.  But  to  cross  the  Atlantic  w'ith 
a telegraphic  wire  was  looked  upon  twenty  years 
ago  as  an  impossible  exploit,  and  few  in  that 
early  era  of  telegraphy  could  believe  that  its 
mighty  waves  and  its  fathomless  depths  could 
ever  be  constrained  to  admit  the  passage  of 
electric  thought. 

The  Atlantic  had  always  been  supposed  un- 
fathomable. No  line  had  ever  been  able  to 
penetrate  its  mysterious  depths,  and  its  hidden 
currents  had  invariably  swept  away  the  heaviest 
weights  long  before  they  reached  its  shifting 
bed.  What  mountains,  plains,  or  valleys  made 
up  the  floor  of  the  great  ocean ; what  caverns 
and  ravines  drew  in  the  treasures  of  sunken 
armadas ; what  swift  tides  and  rivers  rolled 
over  the  submarine  w'orld,  was  scarcely  better 
known  to  modem  navigators  than  to  the  gifted 
Arab  Edrisi  or  the  scientific  Ptolemy.  But 
about  twenty  years  ago  American  genius  and 
industry  gave  birth  to  a new  science,  called  by 
Humboldt  the  Geography  of  the  Sea.  F ranklin, 
indeed,  in  the  close  of  the  last  century,  with  his 
usual  inventive  foresight,  had  described  or  dis- 
covered the  Gulf-stream,3  and  had  directed  the 
attention  of  scientific  explorers  to  the  study  of 
the  seas.  He  suggested  the  science  that  was 
to  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  electric  telegraph. 


» De  la  Rive,  ill.  p.  424. 

8 Thermometrical  Navigation,  1790, 
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But  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1853  that 
Lieutenant  Berryman — an  accomplished  South- 
erner, who  nobly  remained  true  to  the  Union  in 
the  late  rebellion — examined  and  sounded  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  between  Newfoundland  and 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  His  labors  were  reward- 
ed by  a wonderful  discovery.  He  found  that, 
instead  of  being  fathomless,  the  Atlantic  pre- 
sented to  the  explorer  a vast  plain,  not  more 
than  two  miles  in  depth,  reaching  from  one 
continent  to  the  other.  He  had  discovered  a 
new  world  hidden  beneath  the  waters.  It  was 
about  four  hundred  miles  in  width  and  sixteen 
hundred  long ; no  currents  disturbed  the  dense 
mass  of  shells  that  covered  its  oozy  bottom  ; it 
seemed  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
electric  wires,  and  was  named  at  once  the  Tel- 
egraphic Plateau.1 2  At  either  extremity  of  the 
great  pathway  huge  mountains,  four  or  seven 
thousaud  feet  high,  bounded  the  plain,  and 
formed  precipices  as  tall  as  Mont  Blanc,  down 
which  the  electric  wire  was  to  hang  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  Below  or  above  the  plateau  the  At- 
lantic reaches  its  greatest  depth.  The  Azores 
and  Bermuda  are  mountains  higher  than  the 
Himalayas,  and  rise  precipitous  from  an  un- 
known base.  The  Gulf-stream,  a hot  river  of 
water,  swifter  and  larger  than  the  Amazon  or 
the  Mississippi,  rolls  its  blue  tide  along  the 
coast  of  America,  and,  reaching  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Telegraphic  Plain,  melts 
the  icebergs  that  come  in  its  path,  and  deposits 
their  shells  and  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  its  hot  currents  disperse  themselves  far 
above  the  electric  wires,  softening  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  European  coast,  and  leaving  undis- 
turbed the  bed  of  the  ocean  below.  No  sooner 
was  this  wonderful  submarine  pathway  discov- 
ered than  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  At- 
lantic telegraph  seemed  removed,  and  its  eager 
advocates  began  to  press  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a work  destined,  they  believed,  to  bring 
peace  and  good- will  on  earth. 

In  1854  a company  was  chartered  in  New- 
foundland to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable ; it  was  aft- 
erward enlarged  and  made  general,  embracing 
the  most  eminent  friends  of  the  enterprise  in 
England  and  America.  New  York  gave  her 
Morse,  Field,  Cooper ; England  her  Wheatstone, 
Canning,  and  the  Bretts ; and  a small  band  of 
hopeful  men,  in  the  face  of  general  doubt  and 
derision,  urged  on  the  wonderful  enterprise. 
Of  these  the  most  active  wras  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Field.  lie  was  the  Fulton  of  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph ; the  Franklin  of  ocean  electricity.*  But 
for  his  ardor,  vigor,  and  inventive  genius  the 
world  might  have  remained  passive,  and  no  ani- 
mated electron  have  spanned  the  bed  of  the  Tel- 
egraphic Plain.  But  in  November,  185G,  Mr. 
Field  had  succeeded  in  forming  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company;  the  whole  capital,  amount- 
ing to  £350,000,  w as  at  once  subscribed ; the 


1 Maury,  Geography  of  the  Seas. 

2 Hist.  Atlantic  Telegraph,  H.  M.  Field,  1S6G.  Story 
of  the  Telegraph,  Briggs  and  Maverick*  Prescott,  Tel 


governments  of  England  and  the  United  States 
promised  a subsidy  to  the  stockholders ; the 
cable  was  prepared  in  England;  the  Niagara 
and  the  Agamemnon , with  a number  of  smaller 
vessels,  wrere  assigned  to  the  enterprise  by  the 
friendly  nations ; and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
August,  1857,  the  Niagara  left  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  slowly  dropping  her  end  of  the  cable 
into  the  sea.  The  wire  cord  ran  out  wdth  ease 
and  precision ; the  comparatively  shallow  water 
along  the  shore  offered  no  difficulty ; and  even 
when  the  cable  dropped  suddenly  down  the 
precipice,  as  steep  and  lofty  as  Mont  Blanc,  the 
electricity  still  flowed  ; the  problem  was  solved. 
But  soon  after  the  cable  broke,  through  the  un- 
skillfulness of  an  assistant,  and  the  hopeful  elec- 
tricians, undisheartened,  resolved  to  renew  the 
attempt  the  next  year. 

The  next  year  came,  memorable  for  triumph 
and  disappointment,  and  again,  in  June,  1858, 
the  Agamemnon  and  the  Niagara , groaning  un- 
der the  weight  of  their  precious  cargo,  and 
| manned  by  the  chiefs  of  ocean  telegraphy,  set 
sail  from  Valentia  Bay.  It  was  designed  that 
they  should  meet  in  mid-ocean,  unite  the  ends 
of  the  cable,  and,  separating,  sail  slow  ly  to  the 
opposite  shores.  But  scarcely  had  the  fleet  set 
out  when  disaster  and  ruin  seemed  to  hover 
over  it.  A violent  storm  separated  the  vessels. 
The  huge  and  overloaded  Agamemnon,  strain- 
ing and  cracking  in  the  gale,  heeled  over,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  sink  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  Her  great  beams  snapped  in  two ; 
her  cargo  of  coal  rolled  over  her  decks ; and  at 
length,  on  the  10th  June,  three  or  four  gigantic 
waves  Bwrept  over  her  and  threw  her  nearly  on 
her  beam  ends.  Her  brave  captain  and  her 
gallant  crew  now'  believed  that  death  w'&s 
near,  and  thought  to  sink  with  their  cable  on 
the  Telegraphic  Plain.  A wave  still  more  tre- 
mendous rolled  toward  them ; the  men  fell  on 
the  deck  in  heaps,  saved  only  by  clinging  to 
the  ropes ; the  captain  strove  to  wpear  his  ship, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  immediate  death,  contrived 
to  place  the  Agamemnon  before  the  storm.  She 
escaped,  and  finally  rode  safely  to  the  rendez- 
vous in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  ocean  was  now  as  still  as  an  inland  lake. 
The  two  great  ships  and  their  attendants  met 
on  the  25th  of  June,  and  commenced  unrolling 
tlieir  iron  web.  It  parted  again.  They  re- 
turned to  Ireland  for  new  supplies  of  cable; 
and  on  the  29th  of  July  the  Niagara  and  the 
Agamemnon  met  once  more  to  renew  their  la- 
bors in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  can 
one  read  without  sympathy  and  admiration 
the  story  of  the  heroic  perseverance  of  Field, 
Bright,  Canning,  and  their  faithful  associates, 
who,  while  Europe  and  America  were  derid- 
ing them  on  the  safe  shore  for  their  Quixotic 
folly,  persisted  in  heaping  benefits  upon  man- 
kind. No  failures  discouraged  them;  they 
wpere  ever  certain  of  success.  At  last,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  a day  of  rare  loveliness,  the  great 
ships  sailed  aw  ay  from  each  other,  the  Niagara 
for  America,  the  Agamemnon  for  Valentia  Bay. 
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But  they  were  never  separated.  The  busy  ca- 
ble still  bound  them  together.  Storms  came ; 
the  ships  rolled  upon  immense  waves ; a thou- 
sand dangers  seemed  to  surround  the  solitary 
wire ; yet  it  never  parted.  The  deep  sea  was 
passed  ; it  slowly  climbed  the  immense  heights 
on  either  shore ; no  flaw  appeared  in  the  two 
thousand  miles  of  scientific  workmanship  ; the 
ships  drew  near  to  land  ; and  at  length,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1858,  a thrill  of  wonder  shot 
through  the  two  continents  when  it  was  told 
that  they  were  bound  together  by  electric 
thought. 

America  and  Europe  rejoiced ; it  was  a mo- 
ment of  universal  hope  and  exultation,  and  the 
first  important  message  that  came  over  the  ca- 
ble gave  glory  to  the  Most  High,  and  promised 
peace  nnd  good-will  to  men.1  The  Queen,  ever 
in  advance  of  her  people,  saluted  the  New  World 
with  a humane  congratulation;  the  President 
returned  her  kindly  sentiment.  From  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  America  resounded  with  salutes  of 
cannon  and  the  pealing  of  bells.  Cities  were 
illuminated,  and  public  and  private  thanksgiv- 
ing flowed  from  every  heart.  The  press,  ever 
in  the  front  of  progress,  celebrated  the  victory 
of  science ; and  the  name  of  Field,  with  that 
of  Franklin  and  Fulton,  was  placed  high  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  race.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  gradual 
destruction  of  these  generous  hopes,  and  the 
slow  death  of  the  electric  cable.  The  event 
came  upon  the  public  like  the  loss  of  a power- 
ful friend.  The  utterances  of  the  wires  grew 
indistinct  day  by  day ; some  flaw  had  occurred 
in  the  chain  of  intelligence,  and  by  the  4th  of 
September  the  communication  ceased.  Gloom 
and  doubt  settled  upon  the  great  enterprise, 
and,  with  the  usual  reaction  that  often  attends 
a sudden  disappointment,  men  even  believed 
that  the  story  of  the  momentary  union  of  the 
two  worlds  was  all  delusion  or  fraud. 

Eight  years  followed,  during  which  the  silent 
cable  slept  almost  forgotten  on  the  Telegraphic 
Plateau.  They  were  years  full  of  political  con- 
vulsions and  fatal  disorder.  The  reign  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,  which  had  been 
so  fondly  promised  by  the  first  message  over  the 
Atlantic,  seemed  to  have  faded  forever ; for  the 
Union  was  threatened  with  destruction,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  of  every  land  in  the  final 
triumph  of  universal  liberty  were  bound  up  in 
the  fate  of  our  civil  war.  A bitter  alienation 
grew  up  between  the  government  of  England 
and  the  people  of  the  Union ; a profound  gulf 
opened  between  Europe  and  America  deeper 
and  more  impassable  than  the  Atlantic  itself. 
In  the  turmoil  of  the  great  rebellion  the  tele- 
graph and  its  projectors  sank  into  neglect ; and 
when  at  length  the  war  ended  few  believed  that 
the  proposed  plan  would  ever  be  successful,  or 
that  the  project  would  even  be  renewed.  In- 
telligent electricians  openly  denied  that  any 
message  had  ever  crossed  the  ocean.  It  was 


1 Prescott,  p.  200. 


urged  that  the  electric  current  could  not  be 
made  to  pass  through  so  long  a route ; that  its 
force  must  be  dissipated  long  before  it  reached 
its  distant  aim.1  New  plans,  therefore,  were 
suggested  and  advocated  with  vigor,  and  new 
companies  were  formed  to  carry  telegraphic 
wires  across  Bering  Strait,  or  to  lay  a shorter 
cable  from  New  York  to  the  Azores,  and  from 
the  islands  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
public  had  lost  its  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph, and  looked  with  coldness  and  neglect 
upon  a project  that  had  once  aroused  its  high- 
est enthusiasm. 

Amidst  such  discouragements  Mr.  Field  and 
his  courageous  associates  in  1865  had  once  more 
revived  their  telegraphic  company,  provided  a 
new  cable,  and  gallantly  prepared  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  Every  thing  that  science 
could  do  to  insure  success  had  been  contributed 
by  the  highest  intellects  of  the  age.  The  new 
cable  was  more  perfect  than  any  former  one. 
Instruments  of  unrivaled  excellence  had  been 
provided,  and  a single  vessel,  the  Great  Eastern , 
had  been  happily  created  by  the  genius  of  Bru- 
nei, capable  of  carrying  a whole  Atlantic  cable 
within  its  bosom.  While  men  doubted  and  de- 
rided, Science  seemed  to  watch  tenderly  the 
great  enterprise,  and  descended  from  the  skies, 
a new  Minerva,  to  cover  it  with  her  shield.  In 
July,  1865,  the  great  steamer  set  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  dropping  her  cable  into  a 
tranquil  sea.  She  was  manned  in  part  by  the 
same  ardent  navigators  who  seven  years  before 
had  heard  the  glad  voice  of  congratulation  from 
Europe  and  America  as  they  joined  the  rival 
shores.  Field,  Canning,  and  their  associates, 
were  once  more  united  in  a voyage  more  ad- 
venturous than  that  of  Jason,  more  doubtful  in 
its  end  than  that  of  Columbus.  But  they  were, 
as  ever,  full  of  hope.  The  voyage  passed  pros- 
perously ; the  sea  was  not  unfriendly ; and  night 
and  day,  as  the  vessel  glided  slowly  on,  the  voy- 
agers were  cheered  by  the  musical  flow  of  the 
cable  as  it  dropped  peacefully  into  the  waves. 
So  long  as  they  could  hear  that  sound  they  were 
satisfied  that  all  was  well.  Every  eye  in  the 
great  ship  was  watching  the  turning  of  a single 
wheel;  every  ear  seemed  to  listen  only  for  a 
single  sound.  And  we  can  wfell  conceive  with 
what  rapt  attention  sailors  and  men  of  science, 
captain  and  chief,  hung  upon  the  strange  note 
of  the  flowing  cable  that  seemed  to  assure  them 
of  success.  They  had  now  reached  the  deepest 
part  of  the  ocean  without  any  important  danger. 
Their  labor  was  nearly  ended.  But  on  the  2d 
of  August  a flaw  occurred,  and  the  cable  was 
drawn  up  for  repairs.  Mr.  Field  was  watching 
on  the  tank.  The  sound  of  the  wheel  suddenly 
stopped ; the  cable  broke,  and  was  lost  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  ocean.8  “It  was  enough 
to  move  one  to  tears,”  says  Mr.  Russell;  and 
when  a man  came  aft  with  the  broken  wires, 
and  the  ship's  company  gazed  upon  the  torn 


* Van  Choate,  Ocean  Tel.,  1805. 

* London  Illustrated  News,  1SC5,  p.  182. 
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strand  and  lacerated  core,  they  mourned  as  if 
they  saw  the  mortal  agony  of  a friend.  The 
still,  shining  Atlantic  had  swallowed  up  the  ex- 
piring cable,  and  the  Great  Eastern  returned 
unsuccessful  to  her  port. 

She  sailed  again  in  July,  1866,  her  tanks 
filled  with  a new  cable,  and  the  ardent  Field 
once  more  on  her  deck.  It  was  the  last  and 
successful  voyage.1  All  went  well.  The  cable 
sank  patiently  and  almost  noiselessly  down  upon 
the  ocean  plain ; and  on  the  26th  of  July  the 
Great  Eastern  sailed  triumphantly  into  Trinity 
Bay.  The  connection  was  made  at  Heart’s 
Content,  a little  Newfoundland  fishing  village, 
and  its  pleasant  sounding  name  represented 
well  the  inmost  emotion  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph.  Not  long  after  the  lost 
cable  of  1865  was  raised  and  completed.  The 
success  of  the  great  enterprise  was  doubly  as- 
sured, and  Europe  and  America  were  bound 
together  by  a chain  of  thought  that  must  lead 
every  where  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the 
elevation  of  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  moral  and  mental  influence  of 
the  telegraph  will  far  excel  even  its  commercial 
value.  Like  printing,  it  opens  a new  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  thought.  Its  effect  is  instant- 
aneous. The  generous  and  progressive  im- 
pulses of  the  New  World  are  conveyed  in  a mo- 
ment to  the  Old.  The  noble  struggle  of  the 
Latin  races  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  to  throw 
off  the  barbarous  traditions  of  the  feudal  ages, 
and  to  become  freemen,  is  sustained  by  the 
sympathy  and  applause  that  flows  under  the 
ocean  from  America.  An  eloquent  Castellar 
speaks  to  New  York  as  well  as  to  Madrid.  The 
republican  orators  of  Baris  know  that  they  have 
an  innumerable  audience  beyond  the  seas.  In- 
dustry, temperance,  probity,  once  more  rise  to 
command  in  nations  where  for  ages  they  have 
been  derided;  and  men  of  intellect  govern 
where  they  have  long  been  slaves.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  as  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
bound  more  closely  together  by  new  avenues  of 
thought,  and  men  are  linked  in  unity  as  if  by  a 
single  mind,  we  may  reach  that  basis  of  common- 
sense  which  Aristotle  and  Cicero  discovered, 
and  which  Christianity  approves,  and  that  the 
era  of  peace  on  earth  will  be  nearer  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  triumphs 
of  electricity.  It  is  the  most  poetical  of  the 
sciences  as  well  as  the  most  practical.  Its  fu- 
ture is  full  of  promise,  and  no  one  can  safely 
affirm  that  it  may  not  yet  achieve  discoveries 
more  wonderful  than  any  in  the  past,  and  pro- 
duce a still  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  man.  Yet  its  earlier  cultivators  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
race  must  always  attend  those  laborious  intel- 
lects whose  endless  toil  snatched  the  thunder- 
bolt from  the  skies  and  made  it  the  useful  serv- 
ant of  modern  civilization. 


1 Hist.  Telegraph,  Field,  p.  360. 


LEANDER  DOOLITTLE. 

“ rTIHERE  comes  Leander  again  1” 

JL  “No!  Leander  Doolittle!  coming  here?” 

“Yes,  Leander,  as  sure  as  you  live;  and 
coming  here,  as  I judge ; for  he  rides  slow  and 
looks  sheepishly  down.” 

“Whv,  he  only  went  away  from  us  yester- 
day!” 

“You’re  wrong  there — it’s  nearly  a week 
since  he  went  away.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care;  I don’t  want  to  see 
him,  and  I’ve  a good  mind  to  tell  him  so.  Just 
think!  he  was  here  a month.” 

“Wrong  again — a little  over  a fortnight, 
that’s  all ; and  as  for  telling  him  you  don’t  want 
to  see  him,  you  will  not  do  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  See,  now' ; there’s  the  gate-latch !” 

“ Well,  111  show  it  plain  enough,  at  any  rate.” 

“That  may  be;  and  yet  I think  you’ll  be 
sorry  when  you  come  to  see  him  face  to  face. 
Poor  Leander ! there  he  goes  past  the  window, 
and  never  once  looking  this  way.” 

He  had  turned  his  face  away,  and  was  lean- 
ing down  almost  to  his  horse’s  mane,  as  if  ad- 
justing spur  or  stirrup,  as  he  rode  by.  It  was 
a little  past  the  dinner  hour,  and  w?e  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  having 
probably  ridden  from  the  adjoining  county, 
where  he  lived,  since  daybreak ; but  we  did  not 
send  for  him  to  come  in.  In  fact,  we  ignored 
all  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts,  and  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  his  name  again  all  day. 

At  supper-time  he  did  not  present  himself,  as 
we  had  expected,  and  we  exchanged  glances  in 
some  uncomfort,  but  still  forebore  to  speak  of 
him. 

It  was  early  autumn,  and  the  winds  among 
the  dry  sycamore  branches  that  hung  over  the 
w'clj-curb  took  a sort  of  reproachful  tone  after 
sunset,  more  especially  when  we  heard  coming 
through  them  the  monotonous  drip-drop  of  the 
slow*,  chilly  rain.  Barnabas  kindled  a fire  di- 
rectly, and  as  Rose  sat  in  the  warm  glow  she 
said,  suddenly,  dropping  the  knitting  in  her  lap  : 

“I  winder  w'here  the  fellow  is!  Somehow 
there  always  has  to  be  something  to  take  the 
comfort  out  of  the  comfort ! ” 

“Perhaps  we  take  it  out  with  our  own  hands 
oftener  than  we  imagine,”  I said ; for  I under- 
stood very  well  why  the  rain  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  my  marrow  that  night. 

“I’m  tired  of  sermons,”  she  answered.  “Why 
is  it  that  I have  no  right  to  myself,  nor  to  any 
thing  that  apparently  belongs  to  me?  That’s 
what  I want  to  know.” 

She  spoke  in  an  irritated  rather  than  a pen- 
itent tone,  and  I remained  silent.  At  every 
little  outside  noise  we  listened,  and  I think  be- 
gan to  hope  that  Leander  w*as  making  his  way 
toward  the  house ; but  nine  o’clock  came,  and 
no  sign  of  Leander.  The  drip-drop  had  changed 
to  a dull,  soaking,  steady  rain,  and  the  wind  to 
a downright  wail. 

The  coals  glowed  red  as  roses  under  the  fore- 
stick.  “ I can’t  stand  this  1”  says  Rose ; “ they 
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seem  to  be  all  on  my  head— those  coals and, 
moving  ont  of  the  glow,  she  called,  half  impa- 
tiently, toward  the  kitchen, * 4 Barnabas,  are  you 
there  ?” 

“ Yes’m ; what’s  to  pay  ?” 

“ Have  you  seen — seen — Mr.  Doolittle  any 
where  about  the  place  this  afternoon  ?” 

“ Yes’m,  but  I didn’t  much  like  to  speak  onto 
the  subjec’.” 

He  had  said  more  than  he  meant  to  say,  and 
blushing,  sidled  away. 

“Where  is  he  now?  do  you  know?” 

“ Into  the  barn,  m’m,  a-lyin’  onto  the  straw- 
heap.” 

Then  Barnabas  was  directed  to  fetch  the 
young  man  in;  but  he  came  back  presently 
with  this  report:  “The  gentleman  says  he 
drnther  not — he’s  comfortable  in  every  respec’, 
he’s  obleeged  to  ye.” 

“ Go  back  and  say  he  must  come ; we  can’t 
be  put  off  with  such  stories !” 

Barnabas  went  the  second  time  as  directed, 
and  the  second  time  returned  alone. 

“He  ain't  into  the  straw-heap,”  he  says — 
“the  young  man  ain’t;  I think  he  heard  me 
drawin’  the  pin,  an’  surra ose  what  I was  after, 
and  clum  onto  the  scafl.  He  didn’t  want  no 
supper  any  how ; he  tole  me  that  afore ; he  had 
some  apples  into  his  hat !” 

I suspect  we  did  not  sleep  so  well  that  night 
as  we  would  have  done  if  we  had  hailed  Lean- 
der  as  he  rode  past  the  window,  ashamed  and 
sorrow  ful,  and  entertained  him  with  decent  hos- 
pitality. 

The  morning  came  up  bright  and  clear,  and 
we  could  see  from  the  windows  all  the  orchard 
grounds  shining  with  the  fallen  apples;  and 
busiest  among  those  who  gathered  was  Lean- 
der.  It  was  a pitiful  sight  to  see  with  what 
alacrity  he  heaped  the  great  baskets,  and  hoist- 
ing them  to  his  shoulder,  bore  them  off,  one 
after  another.  He  was  prepaying  for  a wel- 
come, or  striving  to  that  end. 

At  dinner-time  he  came  in  among  the  rest, 
braving  it  in  a hesitant,  vacillating  way,  now 
talking  in  a loud,  blustering  tone,  and  now  lag- 
ging back,  and  picking  at  his  sleeve-buttons. 
Beside  the  well-curb  he  stopped  outright,  per- 
haps to  gather  courage,  perhaps  to  project  a 
sense  of  his  approach  in  among  us,  and  to  make 
the  dreadful  entrance  a little  easier.  A tin 
basin  was  always  kept  standing  on  a wooden 
bench  beneath  the  sycamore  for  the  convenience 
of  the  hands,  and  into  this  he  plunged  with 
much  flourish  of  dash  and  plash.  “ There’s  the 
towel!”  says  Barnabas,  presenting  one. 

“No,  thank  you,”  replied  Leander,  his  face 
already  buried  deep  in  the  folds  of  the  colored 
silk  handkerchief  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
hat.  “Want  to  hire  a good  field-hand?”  he 
said,  abruptly,  entering  the  house  by  way  of  the 
kitchen.  “One  willing  to  work  for  nothing 
and  find  himself — except  his  board — a good 
home  rather  than  wages  being  the  object !” 

This  speech  was  premeditated,  doubtless,  and 
painfully  delivered,  as  was  evinced  by  the  sud- 
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den  red  dashed  up  into  his  face  by  a rebellious 
heart.  His  pale  blue  eyes,  too,  seemed  to  have 
had  some  of  the  color  frightened  out  of  them, 
for  they  looked  paler  than  common.  Rose 
made  some  playful  reply  calculated  to  put  him 
at  ease,  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  he  should  be  put  at  ease  all  at  once ; his 
tongue  played  him  false  when  he  attempted  to 
speak  without  notes , and  he  said  precisely  the 
thing  which  he  meant  to  avoid.  His  veiy 
chair,  as  he  attempted  to  seat  himself  at  table, 
turned  a somersault  out  of  his  hand,  and  lodged 
quite  across  the  room. 

“3/y  fate /”  says  he — his  flaxen  hair  fairly 
ninning  before  him  after  the  lost  chair;  and 
this  was  always  Leander’s  refuge  in  all  adverse 
fortune — it  was  all  his  fate — the  stars  were 
against  him. 

His  manner  with  us  was  usually  sly  and  un- 
easy, like  that  of  some  wild  creature  brought 
by  an  unfortunate  turn  of  circumstances  into  do- 
mestic relations,  but  upon  this  occasion  be  was 
less  at  home  with  ns  and  himself  than  com- 
mon. He  partook  of  nothing  before  him  with 
the  relish  of  unrestraint,  notwithstanding  his 
long  fast,  except  the  water.  He  had  eaten  so 
many  apples,  he  said,  he  had  no  appetite  left. 
Whatever  was  choice  he  utterly  refused,  some- 
times making  a half  motion  as  if  he  would  ac- 
cept, but  in  the  end  declining.  There  was 
really  nothing  to  intervene  between  him  and 
open  discomfiture  but  the  affectation  of  com- 
plete obliviousness.  His  very  clothes  hung  on 
him  loosely,  as  hangs  the  harness  of  a horse 
that  is  pulling  hard  up  hill.  Poor  Leander ! 

It  was  uphill  work;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

“ I have  had  worse  luck  than  common  since 
I was  here,”  he  stammered  out,  when  he  had 
got  his  eyes  shaded  with  his  hat,  preparatory 
to  going  back  into  the  field. 

“ Is  it  possible ! What  now,  Leander  ?” 

“Well,  I suppose  I might  as  well  tell  you 
first  as  last : Fate  has  done  her  worst  with  me 
now — that’s  one  comfort  any  how  I” 

“But  what  is  it?  House  burned?  Child 
dead?  What?” 

“ No,  my  house  is  not  burned ; and  if  it  was, 

I don’t  own  it.  I’ve  got  one  of  my  children — 
that  is,  my  father’s  got  it — and  she  took  the 
other:  one  was  my  first  wife’s  child,  you  know 
— if  I may  call  her  wife  that  was  no  wife !” 

“You  can’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  sep- 
arated from  your  present  wife  ?” 

“ Why  can’t  I ?” 

“Because  it's  too  dreadful  to  believe.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know — she  didn’t  understand 
me.” 

“ Are  you  sure  you  understood  yourself,  Le- 
ander?” 

“No;  if  I understood  that  I should  be  the 
wisest  of  mortals.  It’s  all  a mystery,  first  and 
last.” 

“ But  what  was  the  trouble?” 

“I  summed  it  all  when  I said  she  didn't 
understand  me.  As  a jewel  of  gold  in  a swine’s 
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snout,  so  is  a fair  woman  who  is  without  discre- 
tion. She’s  run  away,  bag  and  baggage — child 
and  every  thing.  When  I got  home  from  your 
house  the  other  day,  by  George!  I found  she’d 
gone  and  stripped  every  thing  clean  as  a whis- 
tle. Tes,  Lucinda  has  gone  home  to  her  fa- 
ther, faithless  to  her  vow*,  to  her  honor,  and 
to  me ! My  heart  is  once  more  thrown  back 
upon  itself.  Why  I should  have  been  singled 
and  marked  for  such  a destiny  I don’t  pretend 
to  understand.” 

I remained  silent : I knew  not  what  to  say. 
And  trying  to  rally,  he  made  a sorry  jest  or  two. 
This  among  othe^ : 

“Like  old  Mother  Hubbard, 

I went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  my  little  dog  a bone ; 

And  when  I got  there 
I found  none  to  spare. 

And  so  I came  hurrying— back  here  T 

I still  made  no  answer ; it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  not,  rather  than  would  not  speak ; and  he 
went  on  with  trembling  lip : 

“ I hoped  to  find  some  sympathy,  but  I see 
that  you,  like  all  the  rest,  have  turned  against 
me.  Well,  I must  bear  it.  What  is  one  fee- 
ble hand  opposed  to  the  awful  machinery  of 
the  universe  ?” 

“ Oh,  Leander,”  I said  at  last, u Heaven  knows 
I am  sorry  for  you,  but  I can  not  think  you  al- 
together blameless ! In  the  first  place,  I sup- 
pose you  left  the  cupboard  bare,  and  a helpless 
young  wife  and  child,  alone  in  the  house,  to 
stay  there  and  starve,  or  go  away,  while  you 
came  off  visiting,  remaining  longer  at  least — ” 

“ Longer  than  I was  wanted !”  he  interposed. 
“But  for  that  matter  I might  as  well  be  in  one 
place  as  another.  I ain’t  wanted  any  where.” 

We  were  standing  under  the  sycamore-tree 
at  the  well-side,  and  as  the  leaves  dropped  be- 
tween us  he  clutched  at  them,  tore  some  with 
his  teeth,  and  fanned  his  hot  cheeks  with  oth- 
ers. At  length  he  said,  making  the  dry  leaves 
rattle  between  us,  “You  always  had  a kind 
word  for  me  before.” 

“ And  I have  a kind  word  still,  Leander — 
none  the  less  kind  for  being  plain  and  blunt. 
I have  bound  your  self-inflicted  wrounds  again 
and  again.  Now  I must  try  the  probe.” 

“ Self-inflicted ! That's  your  kindness,  is  it  ? 
Well,  my  malignant  stars  have  conspired  this 
time.  And  yet  I knew  how  it  would  be;  I 
came  here  because  it  wras  my  fate  to  come ; do 
you  suppose  it  was  my  free  choice  ? Lord  bless 
you,  I would  sooner  have  walked  into  the  riv- 
er ! But  I don’t  blame  you — I don’t  blame  her , 
even ; she  w'as  forced  along — her  destiny  wras 
bound  up  with  the  lJleiades.  I could  not  help 
marrying  her,  nor  could  she  help  deserting  me. 
If  the  atom  is  chance,  then  the  star  may  be 
chance,  and  where  are  you  ? Why,  you  have 
chaos ! No,  no ; I must  be  used  in  the  place 
designed  for  me,  and  fitted  into  my  niche  in  the 
great  edifice,  no  matter  at  what  pain  or  incon- 
venience to  myself.  Is  it  for  me  to  dictate  ? 
I am  not  so  presumptuous !” 


The  pale  eyes  were  watery  by  this  time,  and 
the  dry  leaves  fluttered  so  that  I could  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  say  more  just  then,  if  we  had 
not  been  interrupted,  as  we  were,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Kathleen,  the  kitchen-maid,  who 
came  to  fill  her  tea-kettle  at  the  well-bucket. 
She  had  seen  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  fountain 
of  her  sympathy  leaped  toward  the  young  man 
with  all  the  wild  impetuosity  of  her  untrained 
nature. 

“The  poor  darling!”  she  exclaimed,  follow- 
ing him  with  a tender  glance  as  he  walked 
slowly  aw’ay.  “ They  till  that  his  ould  wife  has 
rin  away  from  the  natest  an*  bist  provided  o’ 
homes,  whin  she’d  a right  to  stay  in  it  an’  look 
afther  him,  the  poor  dear,  an’  he  so  swate-com- 
plected  an’  ivery  way  so  illegant.  Why,  the 
nick  of  him  sthans  onto  his  shouldhers  straight 
and  firum  as  a marble  colume  onto  its  pedres- 
tal , the  laste  bate  aslant !” 

Leander  turned  and  came  a step  toward  ns 
— for  he  had  heard  it  all — his  weak  face  suf- 
fused to  the  very  roots  of  his  flaxen  hair  with  a 
grateful  flush ; and  yet  there  w as,  or  I fancied 
there  was,  something  in  the  expression  tenderer 
than  gratitude. 

The  next  thing  I saw  was  Kathleen  going 
across  the  meadow  toward  the  orchard,  one  bare 
arm  swinging  resolutely  to  help  her  forward  the 
faster,  and  the  other  embracing  an  empty  bask- 
et which  she  held  against  her  hip.  She  looked 
wonderfully  smart  — her  apron  just  from  the 
ironing-board,  her  red  hair  tied  up  with  a green 
ribbon,  and  her  bare  ankles  crossed  and  re- 
crossed with  tape  of  the  same  color,  which  was 
made  to  serve  for  ornament  as  well  as  fasten 
her  slipi>ers. 

She  came  back  with  her  basket  of  apples 
barely  in  time  to  prepare  the  supper,  and  in  a 
state  of  almost  foolish  exhilaration.  “I  took 
lave  to  sthav,”  she  said,  “whin  I was  in’t,  long 
enuff  to  hilp  the  min  a bate.  An’  that  hand- 
sthome  frind  that’s  wid  ye  ’ll  have  his  complex- 
ion desthroyed  intirely ! Ah,  bit  his  ould  wife 
had  a right  to  behave  bether,  divil  take  the  likes 
of  her,  an’  he  wid  his  silken  hair  a-gedderin’  the 
apples!” 

“But  suppose  the  poor  woman  had  no  bread 
to  eat,  Kathleen,  would  you  have  her  stay  and 
starve  ?” 

“Starve!”  and  Kathleen  tossed  her  green 
ribbons.  “It  was  good  enuff  for  her,  to  bo 
sure;  but  it  niver  happened,  and  she  spakes 
false  if  she  says  it.  I w'ouldn’t  shid  a tear  for 
her  if  I was  the  fine  gintleman  that  she’s  lift. 
Ah,  an’  to  see  the  party  wiiite  hands  of  him  a- 
gedderin’  the  apples ! But  I’ll  make  haste  and 
give  him  a sup  o’  tae,  inny  how,  the  poor  dar- 
lin’ !” 

And  while  the  maid  is  thus  hospitably  intent 
let  me  go  back  a little,  and  gather  up  some 
earlier  memories  of  my  cousin  Leander,  for  he 
was  my  cousin  in  a sort,  and  after  the  flesh — 
memories  that  will  assist  the  reader  to  a more 
appreciate  estimate  of  his  character. 

; I happened  one  day  to  be  at  my  uncle  Doo- 
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litile’s  at  that  delightful  time  of  life  when  the 
world,  both  with  Lcander  and  myself,  was  near- 
ly all  before  us,  and  while  his  mind  yet  vacil- 
lated between  the  giddy  heights  of  ambition 
and  the  dark  dead  level  of  fatality.  The  chil- 
dren had  just  been  started  to  school  that  morn- 
ing, Leander  among  the  rest ; and  Aunt  Patty 
— bless  her  great  simple  heart ! — was  in  a state 
of  happy  excitement  with  the  brilliant  hopes 
she  entertained  concerning  him. 

“ I do  really  think,  now,”  she  says  to  my  less 
visionary  uncle,  as,  taking  Zion  8 Sentinel  in  his 
hand,  he  seated  himself  on  the  porch-side  for  a 
little  religious  recreation  before  dinner  — “I 
really  do  think  the  boy  is  going  to  do  us  some 
credit,  after  all!” 

“We  shall  see,”  says  my  uncle,  with  an  im- 
patient shake  of  the  Sentinel  he  w*as  unfolding. 

“Yes,  we  shall  see,  as  you  say,”  says  Aunt 
Patty,  trying  her  best  to  construe  the  dubious 
words  favorably;  “and  things  look  promising, 
certainly ; he  is  delighted  with  his  new  books, 
and  had  them  strapped  across  his  shoulder,  and 
was  up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight  before  the  other 
children  had  left  the  door-yard.” 

She  lingered  at  the  door  by  which  she  was 
standing  with  a wistful  eye  toward  my  uncle, 
and  he  said,  directly,  without  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  “He  was  delighted  with  the 
new  books  and  the  strap,  I have  no  doubt ; 
but  the  strap  will  have  to  be  laid  on  hie  shoul- 
der in  a different  way,  I am  afraid,  before  he 
takes  a turn  for  the  better.” 

“ That’s  your  notion  ; but  maybe”  — she 
stopped,  partly  hurt  and  partly  vexed. 

“Yes,  it’s  my  notion ; and  maybe  it  will  come 
to  be  yours  yet  r at  any  rate,  I want  to  see  some 
sign  of  fruit  before  I attribute  much  virtue  to  the 
tree.” 

“ Don’t  be  too  hard.  I am  sure  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  notice  his  good  behavior  a little ; 
and  I can’t  help  thinking  it  would  encourage 
him.” 

*•  I shall  be  ready  enough,  Patty,  when  I have 
once  seen  the  good  behavior.  I have  seen  prom- 
ises before.” 

“ Don’t  be  impatient ; wait  a little  wdiile.” 

“ Wait  a little ! I’ve  been  waiting  this  fif- 
teen year,  and  that  boy  never  did  an  earnest, 
honest,  straightforward  stroke  of  work  in  all  his 
life ! Why,  didn’t  I buy  him  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  tools  last  year,  so  that  he  could  make  a sled  ? 
He  was  going  to  be  a great  mechanical  genius 
then,  so  you  all  thought , and  what  did  he  do 
but  hack  a drawing-knife,  break  a saw  in  the 
middle,  cut  his  shin,  and  go  limping  round  here 
for  6ix  months?  Then  I bought  him  a colt,  if 
you  mind — he  displayed  such  aptitude  for  train- 
ing horses — and  what  did  he  do  but  let  the  cre- 
tur  run  aw*ay  and  shiver  the  wagon  to  pieces  ? 
And  here,  last  planting  time,  he  must  have  a 
gun  to  keep  the  crows  off  the  corn-fields.  And 
what  did  that  amount  to  ? Why,  he  came  a 
good  deal  nearer  shooting  some  of  his  brothers, 
through  his  carelessness,  than  he  ever  came  to 
shooting  a crow ; and  the  end  is,  the  thing  is 


stuck  up  in  the  smoke-house,  with  a broken 
ramrod  and  a rusty  lock ! Ko\v  he’s  turned 
student,  and  half  against  my  will  I’ve  paid  out 
money  enough  to  buy  a plow,  just  for  new 
books,  when  there  is  more  in  the  old  ones  than 
he’ll  ever  get  into  his  head  !”  $ 

“ He  was  never  strong  and  healthy,  like  the 
other  children,”  began  Aunt  Patty,  apologetic- 
ally ; “ and  I only  w’ish  you  could  make  a little 
allowance  for  the  poor  unfortunate  child.” 

“ He  hasn’t  lacked  his  mother’s  allowance,” 
says  my  uncle,  fencing  himself  behind  the  Sen- 
tinel against  all  her  tender  attacks. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this  that  my  uncle’s 
house  was  darkened  by  one  sfiadow  at  least,  and 
I need  only  say  further  just  now  that  the  mo- 
ther’s misguided  fondness  had  tended  to  make 
the  shadow  deeper  and  darker  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

Aunt  Patty  could  never  refrain  from  inter* 
posing  the  shield  that  provoked  the  very  arrow’ 
she  most  dreaded,  and  the  brief  dialogue  I have 
given  is  but  representative  of  hundreds  that  will 
not  be  reproduced. 

The  hour  for  dining  was  one  o’clock,  and 
while  we  were  partaking  of  the  apple-pie  a 
little  click  of  the  gate-latch  announced  that 
some  one  was  coming,  and  the  next  moment 
the  watch-dog,  that  bad  leaped  up  w ith  a joy- 
ous bark,  came  crouching  and  whining  to  the 
door,  os  if  he  had  bad  news  to  communicate. 
Aunt  Patty  moved  uneasily,  even  before  the 
slight  shadow  came  over  the  threshold  and 
dodged  away. 

“It's  Leander  come  home,  as  sure  as  yon 
live !”  says  my  uncle,  for  he  too  had  seen  the 
shadow^. 

“ Oh,  I guess  not,”  says  my  aunt,  rising  and 
going  to  the  door ; and  she  added,  as  she  came 
back,  “I  don’t  see  any  thing  of  him.” 

It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the  tone 
lacked  confidence ; in  fact,  I felt  sure  she  had 
seen  him,  and  fairly  trembled  when  my  uncle 
rose  from  the  table,  leaving  the  apple-pie,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  saying,  “ Maybe  I can 
see  him,  if  you  can’t.” 

No  more  pie  was  eaten  at  the  table  by  any 
of  us;  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  much  time, 
for  my  uncle  returned  almost  immediately,  lead- 
ing Leander  by  one  ear. 

“ Here’s  the  fulfillment  of  the  grand  prom- 
ise,” ho  says,  pushing  him  forward  before  the 
face  of  his  mother.  “ What  excuse  now,  boy  ? 
What  brought  you  home  this  time  o’  day  ?” 

Leander  hung  his  head,  but,  having  the  ques- 
tipn  urged  upon  him  with  some  considerable 
zeal,  managed  to  stammer  out  the  old  excuse — 
he  was  sick,  could  not  eat  a mouthful  of  lunch- 
eon, and,  in  fact,  the  master  had  said  he  had 
better  come  home. 

“A  good  riddance,  he  thought,”  says  my 
uncle;  “though  I doubt  he  never  sent  you 
home,  nor  w*ere  you  half  so  sick  as  I am  sick 
of  you.” 

“ Tell  us  how  you  like  the  new  master?”  in- 
terposed my  aunt,  in  a lively,  cheery  tone, 
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doubtless  with  intent  of  creating  a diversion  and 
mending  matters. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Leander  didn’t  like  the 
new  master  at  all— he  couldn’t  teach  him  any 
thing ! In  short,  he  was  an  old  fool — this  dis- 
paraging conclusion  being  based  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  the  master’s  nose  was  somewhat  too 
large  to  harmonize  with  Leander’s  idea  of  artist- 
ic proportions. 

“ So  you  didn’t  like  the  master  and  ran  away  I 
that’s  the  truth  of  it,”  says  my  uncle,  in  a rage. 
He  took  Leander  by  the  shoulders,  turned  hi9 
face  toward  the  door,  and  went  on:  “Go 
straight  back  without  your  dinner,  and  I guess 
you’ll  have  an  appetite  for  your  luncheon  by  the 
time  you  get  it ; not  a word  out  of  your  head ; 
step  along,  Sir!” 

“ Do  allow  him  to  eat  this  little  piece  of  pie,” 
says  my  aunt,  following  with  a plate ; “ the  boy 
is  sick,  I am  sure ; he  doesn’t  look  well.”  The 
tears  were  in  her  eyes : they  had  conquered 
many  a time,  and  did  now,  for  my  uncle  said, 
when  he  saw  them : 

“ I dare  say  you  know  best,  Patty,  but  my 
patience  is  clean  gone.”  And  so  be  went  away, 
less  angry  now  than  sore  and  sorrowful,  and,  as 
we  say,  downhearted . 

Leander  ate  the  pie  with  a very  good  relish, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a sick  boy,  and  his  din- 
ner into  the  bargain.  Then  my  aunt  tried  to 
coax  him  to  go  back  to  school:  “You  know 
your  father  will  be  so  angry,”  she  says.  And 
Anally,  after  much  ado,  he  started  at  a snail’s 
pace ; but  midway  of  the  door-yard  he  fell  down, 
bellowing  like  a bull-calf.  He  wns  dreadfully 
sick  all  at  once,  and  his  mother  must  needs  help 
him  back  into  the  house  and  revive  him  with  a 
glass  of  cherry  bounce. 

His  recovery  was  wonderfully  rapid,  in  view 
of  the  frightful  paroxysm  from  which  it  dated, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  was  able 
to  put  the  dog  in  harness,  attach  him  to  the 
wheel-barrow,  and  drive  for  his  diversion  about 
the  garden  and  orchard.  The  remaining  hours 
of  the  afternoon  he  disposed  of  in  some  other 
equally  elegant  employments ; but  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  toward  sunset  warned  him  into  the 
house.  He  had  still  a little  wholesome  fear  of 
his  father,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time  experi- 
enced a paroxysm  somewhat  slighter  than  the 
former,  but  nevertheless  sufficient  to  enforce  a 
horizontal  position  and  bring  camphor  and 
blankets  into  requisition. 

“ Poor  boy ! ” says  my  aunt,  when  my  uncle 
had  come  in  from  the  field,  and  was  slanting 
one  blue  eye  from  under  the  towel  toward  the 
heap  of  blankets  in  the  corner — “ poor  boy ! he 
tried  to  get  up  and  go  to  school,  but  had  a bad 
spell,  and  actually  fell  down  between  here  and 
the  gate.” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  fall  down,  if  one  tries,” 
says  my  uncle,  and  he  sought  his  accustomed 
consolation  in  the  newspaper. 

In  the  course  of  a week  Leander  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  resume  his  studies,  but 
after  a day  or  two  he  discovered  that  confine- 


ment within  the  school-house  was  undermining 
his  already  delicate  constitution,  and  proposed 
to  his  mother  to  study  at  home  during  the  day, 
and  go  to  the  master  only  to  make  recitations. 

“Then  he  can  help  me  a good  deal,  too, 
about  the  house,”  says  Aunt  Patty,  enforcing 
the  proposition. 

“ The  plan  won’t  work,”  replied  my  uncle ; 
but  somehow  his  judgment  was  overruled,  and 
Leander  brought  home  his  books,  and  convert- 
ed the  parlor  into  a study ; but  the  recitations, 
uncertain  from  the  first,  soon  fell  off  altogether. 

“ I can  hear  him  recito  his  lessons  just  as 
well  as  the  master,”  says  Aunt  Patty,  “and,  at 
any  rate,  save  the  shoe-leather.” 

“ It  won’t  take  much  of  your  time,”  says  my 
uncle;  but  he  said  no  more,  and  mother  and 
son  had  things  their  own  way. 

It  required  as  little  time  to  commit  the  les- 
sons as  to  recite  them,  in  fact ; for  when  Lean- 
der had  once  arranged — that  is  to  say,  disar- 
ranged— every  thing  in  the  carefully-kept  par- 
lor, he  appropriated  his  leisure  chiefly  to  a sur- 
vey of  himself  in  the  narrow,  gilt-framed  look- 
ing-glass that  hung  between  the  front  windows. 
A position  on  the  floor  did  not  afford  him  a full- 
length  view',  and  to  facilitate  matters  he  one 
day  climbed  upon  a rickety  chair,  and  in  this 
position,  and  while  engaged  in  rigid  scrutiny  of 
his  upper  lip,  the  pedestal  gave  wTay,  and,  being 
precipitated  suddenly  forward,  he  found  him- 
self with  his  face  quite  inside  the  gilt  frame, 
and  shaved  with  cut  glass  instead  of  a razor. 
He  now  made  the  discovery  that  the  parlor  was 
not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a student, 
and,  after  turning  over  several  projects  in  his 
mind,  resolved  on  the  construction  of  a rustic 
bower.  The  site  he  selected  was  the  southerly 
corner  of  the  garden,  between  the  cucumber 
and  onion  beds.  A spot  neighbored  by  hu- 
manity, yet  secluded — quiet,  yet  enlivened  by 
the  sputter  of  the  porridge-pot*  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  thin  blue  wreaths  curling  about  the 
dingy  shingles  of  the  smoke-house.  Empty 
flour-barrels  would  serve  as  corner-stones  upon 
which  to  rest  the  cross-beams,  and  an  elevated 
position  would  be  thus  secured,  from  which  our 
artist,  when  he  should  have  attained  a trifle 
more  facility  in  drawing,  might  advantageously 
sketch  his  brothers  as  they  hoed  in  the  distant 
potato-fields. 

A day  would  be  sufficient  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  A few  boards,  some  boughs  from 
the  woods,  a little  ingenious  management  of 
saw  and  hammer,  and  there  you  are ! It 
would  cost  nothing  but  work,  and  that  would 
agreeably  alternate  with  study.  Leander  was 
fond  of  work  when  he  had  an  idea  to  work  out! 

“Certainly,  my  child ; nothing  can  be  finer; 
but  hadn’t  you  better  speak  to  your  father  about 
it?” 

But  Leander  said,  “ No ; lather  don’t  under- 
stand me ; and  what’s  the  use,  any  how  ?” 

“It  will  only  take  a day,”  says  Aunt  Patty, 
when  she  had  broached  the  subject ; u and  if 
he  fails,  he  will  go  back  to  his  books  all  the 
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fresher  for  it.  I for  my  part  feel  like  encour- 
aging him.” 

The  little  design,  so  fancifully  elaborated  in 
the  brain  of  the  young  man,  required  more  than 
a day  for  its  execution,  and  when  it  happened 
that  my  uncle  went  to  town  and  was  out  of  the 
way,  a carpenter  was  surreptitiously  hired  to 
complete  the  rural  edifice,  Leander  meantime 
having  driven  the  hammer  upon  one  of  his  fin- 
gers instead  of  the  nail-head ! How  much  it 
cost  in  the  end  never  transpired — my  aunt  Pat- 
ty holding  that  secret  among  other  little  reser- 
vations of  a like  nature,  the  which  sometimes 
divided  the  mother  from  the  wife.  She  also, 
when  no  eye  was  upon  her,  removed  with  her 
own  weary  hands  to  the  new  quarters  not  only 
the  books,  but  also  a variety  of  worthless  traps 
with  which  the  domicile  had  been  hitherto  en- 
cumbered. 

For  a few  days,  while  the  leaves  remained 
fresh  on  the  boughs  with  which  the  bower  was 
walled  in  and  roofed,  it  served  admirably,  so 
far  as  coolness,  seclusion,  and  shelter  were  con- 
cerned. But  as  during  this  period  the  student 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  scouring  and  re- 
pairing of  the  rusty  gun-lock,  and  vacated  the 
premises  because  of  a storm  before  he  had  really 
got  at  his  books,  it  will  probably  now  never  be 
ascertained  how  the  bower  would  really  have 
f answered  the  purpose  of  its  construction. 

The  curtaining  leaves  withered  in  the  first 
place,  ns  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  left 
our  student  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a fierce 
summer  sun ; and  in  the  next,  a sudden  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  carrying  off  branch- 
es, leaves,  and  all,  as  well  as  drenching  and 
ruining  the  entire  collection  of  maps,  books, 
inks,  etc. 

Moreover,  the  injured  finger  began  about  this 
time  to  enter  its  protest  against  the  hammer, 
and  after  all  domestic  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  doctor  must  needs  be  called  ; and 
the  result  of  all  was  that  Leander  went  for  three 
months  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  and  with  his 
. studies  at  the  end  of  that  time  still  indefinitely 

[ suspended. 

And  all  this  while  my  aunt  Patty  remained 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  Leander  was  rapid- 
ly growing  away  from  his  boyish  shortcomings ; 
that  he  was  in  reality  thoroughly  grounded  in 
principle,  and  would  one  of  these  days  surprise 
the  world  with  some  achievement  commensu- 
rate with  his  genius. 

My  uncle  did  not  share  her  convictions  and 
hopes,  all  the  good  woman’s  efforts  failing  to 
make  him  see  the  splendid  promise  with  her 
eyes.  “If  he  doesn’t  disgrace  himself  yet-v 
and  all  the  rest  of  us,  we  shall  have  good  rea- 
son to  thank  the  Lord” — so  he  used  often  to 
say  at  our  house  when  he  talked  of  Leander, 
for  he  had  got  in  the  way  latterly  of  coming 
to  us  for  the  relief  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  this 
was  not  wise ; I think  it  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  it  is  ever  wise  to  go  away  from  one’s 
hearth-stone  for  the  relief  of  one’s  mind. 

I especially  remember  two  or  three  occasions 
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when  he  came  to  us  under  heavy  and  peculiar 
pressure  of  trouble.  The  first  I will  record 
occurred  in  the  subjoined  aggravating  circum- 
stances, and  when  Leander  was  about  seven- 
teen : 

My  uncle  had  hired  the  shoemaker's  daugh- 
ter, a strapping  girl  of  fourteen,  to  assist  in  the 
shelling  of  some  dry  beans;  and  Leander  in 
such  company  soon  found  duty  a pleasure,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  wrought  with  alac- 
rity. “They  will  get  along  without  my  help, 
they  are  doing  so  well,”  says  my  uncle ; and 
his  affairs  calling  him  in  another  direction,  he 
left  the  boy  and  girl  together  in  the  open  wood- 
shed, where  they  w’ere  making  the  bean-pods  fly 
at  a lively  rate. 

It  happened  that  the  shoemaker  had  brought 
his  daughter  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
in  a small  wagon  which  he  generally  used  to 
convey  leather  from  the  neighboring  town ; and, 
with  the  horse  unharnessed  and  tethered  to  the 
tail-board,  had  left  both  in  plain  view  of  our 
young  bean-shellers,  proposing  to  return  for  the 
daughter  at  sunset,  or  thereabouts.  This  he 
did  ; but  no  daughter  was  to  be  found,  and  no 
wagon,  and  no  horse,  and  lastly,  no  Leander! 
Nothing  but  a little  heap  of  shelled  beans,  and 
another  of  bean-pods.  Fluttering  among  the 
latter  was  part  of  the  blue  ribbon  which  the 
girl  had  worn  on  her  bare  neck,  and  this  was 
frayed  and  torn,  as  if  it  had  not  been  removed 
by  her  own  will  and  with  her  own  hand. 

“If  the  young  gentleman  has  stole  the  rib- 
bon an*  the  locker  which  it  was  onto  it,”  says 
the  enraged  shoemaker,  “I’ll  have  the  law  of 
him  ; an’  if  the  ole  man  gets  off  for  less  than  a 
cool  thousan’  I'll  make  his  brogans  for  nothing 
all  the  balance  of  his  life.  He’s  rich,  any  how 
— ole  Doolittle  is!” 

And  he  set  off  following  the  wagon-track,  in- 
spired, as  it  were,  by  a vision  of  the  new  show- 
window  that  should  make  hi9  shop  outshine  all 
the  shops  of  the  village. 

It  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  hope  had  paint- 
ed. Leander  had  not  stolen  the  locker , though 
it  was  found  in  his  possession — the  girl  herself 
admitting  that,  after  some  coquettishly  playful 
resistance,  she  had  of  her  own  free-will  given  it 
peaceably  into  his  hand  ; the  damage  sustained 
by  the  blue  ribbon  being  simply  incidental  to 
the  coquettish  demur.  But  though  hope  was 
unequal  to  her  promise,  she  did  not  altogether 
fail,  and  her  vision  was  not  built  upon  so  base- 
less a fabric  as  visions  sometimes  Are. 

This  advantage  had  really  befallen,  for  the 
poor  shoemaker  regarded  any  discomfiture  to  a 
richer  man  as  an  advantage  to  himself. 

Our  Leander,  instigated  by  the  possession  of 
the  locker , and  doubtless  exhilarated  by  the 
whirl  and  rustle  of  the  bean-pods  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah,  had  proposed  an  innocent  excursion 
along  the  romantic  and  sequestered  valley  of 
Coom’s  Creek ; the  proximity  of  the  shoemak- 
er's wagon,  together  with  the  young  horse  teth- 
ered to  the  tail-board,  serving  to  put  reason 
and  common-sense  quite  out  of  sight. 
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The  proposal  was  accepted,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  shoemaker,  “ the  two  crazy-brains 
sot  out  on  a pleasure  trip  unbeknown , and  two 
hours  afore  regular  time  for  knockin’  off  work !” 
Once  in  the  sequestered  valley  the  divertise- 
ment  was  prolonged  in  excess  of  prudence ; 
and  before  they  were  aware  of  the  sunset  the 
runaways  were  startled  back  to  a sense  of 
propriety  by  the  looking  down  upon  them 
through  the  boughs  of  the  pale,  reproachful 
moon. 

“ My  father — my  mother — the  apprentice — 
what  will  they  say?”  cries  Delilah.  “Home, 
home,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind !” 

This  she  reported  in  her  evidence  as  having 
been  her  entreaty. 

“How  can  you  expect  me  to  obey  you?”  re- 
plies Leander.  “ These  muddy  waters  of  the 
Coom’s  Creek,  mingling  with  the  solemn  ser- 
enade of  the  owl,  the  bats  flapping  overhead, 
and  the  devil’s-darning-needles,  and  the  gnats, 
and  the  mosquitoes  adding  their  melodious  hum 
— all  nature  conspiring  to  the  soft  enchantment. 
No,  no ; do  not  urge  the  poor  common  plea  of 
duty!” 

“ If  we  but  had  a peck  of  oats  for  the  horse !” 
says  Delilah;  “but  as  it  is,  it  must  not,  can 
not  be ! My  father — the  apprentice !” 

“Oh,  Fate,  thou  art  indeed  inexorable!”  cries 
Leander;  “and  yet  but  for  the  cruel  men- 
tion of  that  detested  apprentice  I would  defy 
thee ! As  it  is,  I yield  me  now ; but  when  the 
fitting  occasion  offers,  when  I am  unrestrained 
by  the  presence  of  woman,  my  manhood  shall  as- 
sert itself,  and  my  outraged  feelings  be  avenged ! 
Get  up,  old  sorrel,  get  up!” 

This  elegant  passage  was  also  given  in  the 
course  of  the  testimony. 

The  creek  was  not  fordable  at  all  points ; but 
against  the  timid  protestations  of  the  young  lady 
the  gallant  Leander  dashed  in  with  the  admoni- 
tory exclamation,  “Trust  all  to  me!” 

“One  trembling  arm  she  stretched  for  aid. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover  1” 

And  in  they  dashed,  as  before  said ; but  to  dash 
out  was  another  matter.  Up  came  the  water 
— up  and  up  till  it  lifted  the  horse  off  his  feet 
and  bore  him  away;  and  while  it  lifted  the 
horse,  it  at  the  same  time  loosened  the  coup- 
ling-bolt, and  lifted  the  wagon-bed  from  the 
wheels  and  frame-work  of  the  wagon. 

So  there  were  the  pleasure-seekers  floating 
off  in  one  direction,  the  young  horse,  with  the 
wheel-works  attached,  and  encumbered  by  har- 
ness, swimming  for  dear  life  in  another.  Com- 
ing to  shore,  the  spirited  horse  freed  himself  at 
all  hazards,  climbed  the  steep,  and  snorting  and 
wide-eyed,  galloped  for  home,  leaving  the  bro- 
ken and  battered  wheels  behind  him  to  sink 
or  swim.  How  the  young  people  got  ashore 
does  not  matter;  suffice  to  say  they  came  home 
bedraggled  and  dripping  somewhere  toward 
midnight,  looking  sheepish  enough. 

The  shoemaker  brought  suit  for  damages, 
and  after  zealous  prosecution  *my  uncle  was 


finally  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  ninety  dollars. 
The  affair  cost  him  the  bean  crop,  I remember, 
and  a cow  or  two  in  the  bargain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Leander  s hither- 
to fluctuating  convictions  began  to  settle  into 
fatalism.  “It  was  all  foreordained,”  he  says, 
“and  I could  no  more  help  driving  into  the 
creek  with  the  shoemaker’s  girl  than  I could 
help  being  born.  If  the  beans  had  never  been 
planted,  then  this  misfortune  never  would  hare 
chanced ; but  it  wasn’t  chance — the  beans  had 
to  be  put  in  the  ground  when  the  time  came, 
just  as  much  as  the  stars  must  be  planted  in 
the  sky  when  their  time  came.  Don’t  blame 
me ; lam  only  a blind  instrument.” 

So  he  would  Sit  idly  day  after  day,  his  lank 
hair  all  tumbled  about  his  hollow  eyes,  and  his 
narrow  brow  drawn  into  ridges,  rather  than 
wrinkles,  as  he  argued  with  any  vagabond  that 
would  listen  upon  questions  of  Fate,  free-will, 
foreknowledge  absolute,  etc. 

It  was  my  aunt’s  project,  I think,  to  put  him 
through  college.  “He  is  disheartened,”  she 
says,  “by  all  this  trouble  that  the  shoemaker’s 
girl  got  him  into ; none  of  us  like  to  be  ridi- 
culed ; and  new  scenes  and  new  occupations 
will  banish  it  from  his  mind.  Besides,  I be- 
lieve Leander  has  never  yet  had  an  incentive 
equal  to  his  genius.” 

“I  always  thought  genius  made  its  own 
chance,”  replied  my  uncle. 

“And  so  it  does ; but  even  genius  must  have 
tools  and  appliances.” 

Then  she  told  how  Leander  had  set  up  a 
smelting- pot  in  the  smoke-house,  converting 
the  tar-bucket  into  the  same,  and  having  put 
into  it  a mixture  of  tar,  rosin,  gunpowder,  and 
catnip  leaves,  together  with  the  steel  buckles 
of  his  suspenders,  had  kindled  a fire  beneath, 
in  the  belief  that  said  buckles  could  be  thus 
converted  into  gold.  To  be  sure,  the  bucket 
was  of  wood,  and  fire  will  burn  wood,  as  is 
known  by  the  simplest  child.  “But  the  buck- 
et was  smeared  over  with  tar  and  looked  as 
black  as  iron,”  says  my  aunt;  “and  somehow 
Leander  forgot,  or  was  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm.” The  result,  as  may  have  been  antici- 
pated, was  disastrous,  a conflagration  ensuing 
that  singed  the  yellow  locks  about  the  ears  of 
our  experimenter,  and  involved  the  loss  of  a 
dozen  pounds  of  bacon,  not  to  mention  other 
damages.  The  buckles  were  tarnished,  but  in 
other  respects  uninjured  ; and  on  the  whole  my 
aunt  estimated  the  failure  as  a success,  and 
made  a point  of  it  from  which  to  push  for- 
ward the  collegiate  project. 

“ There  is  a place  and  work  for  every  one,” 
she  argued,  “ and  there  must  be  both  for  Le- 
ander,  if  we  could  but  find  them.”  In  her  se- 
cret heart  she  had  hopes  upon  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professions. 

“I  have  generally  found,”  says  my  unde, 
“ that  when  the  man  can’t  find  his  place  and 
his  work  for  himself,  it  is  quite  useless  to  find 
them  for  him.”  As  to  Leander,  he  was  alto- 
gether passive.  “What  is  to  be  will  be,”  he 
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said ; and  with  his  singed  hair  bristled  up,  and 
the  ridges  in  his  brow,  he  sat  and  waited. 

It  caused  many  a hard  pinch  in  the  house- 
hold to  fit  him  out  for  college,  but  it  was  done ; 
for  what  will  not  the  devoted  mother  manage 
to  do  for  her  boy  ? It  was  done ; and  when  the 
poor  tired  hand  that  had  stitched  all  his  linen, 
hemmed  all  his  handkerchiefs,  and  knitted  all 
his  sockB  reached  tremblingly  out  to  take  fare- 
well, Leander  touched  it  carelessly  and  let  it 
go  without  one  word  of  tenderness  or  gratitude. 
“Don’t  fret  your  gizzard  about  me,”  he  said, 
when  he  saw  the  tears  in  the  wistful  eyes,  that 
were  hoping  against  hope ; “I  can  take  care  of 
myself,  I reckon ; except,”  he  added,  “as I am 
shoved  into  the  tram-way  of  fate — the  car  must 
move  when  the  full  head  of  steam  is  on.” 

The  mother  turned  away,  and  for  a dreaiy 
hour  that  day,  and  for  many  dreary  hours  of 
days  thereafter,  sat  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee 
and  her  head  in  her  hand,  thinking  and  think- 
ing. “ Maybe  some  time  when  I am  dead  and 
gone  he  will  learn  to  know  what  hardships  and 
sorrow  I have  borne  for  his  sake.”  This,  I am 
afraid,  had  come  to  be  the  best  solace  she  could 
draw  out  of  all  the  thinking. 

At  first  there  came  good  news  of  him — he 
was  delighted  with  the  college  fellows,  the  pro- 
fessors, with  the  air,  the  scenery,  every  thing. 
He  had  found  some  friends  worthy  to  be  called 
friends,  and  one  at  least  by  whom  he  wras  un- 
derstood! “My  stars,”  he  said  in  his  letter, 
“seem  to  have  withdrawn  their  malignant 
influences,  and  I am  left  to  that  delightful 
delusion — a sense  of  free-will.” 

“I  don’t  feel  quite  easy  about  this  friend 
that  understands  him,”  says  my  uncle,  when 
he  brought  us  the  letter  to  read.  “I’m  afraid 
it’s  another  shoemaker's  girl;  though  Patty 
thinks  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  college 
professors.  ” 

Then  fell  a silence  that  lasted  a month  or  six 
weeks — not  a word  from  Leander. 

“No  news  is  good  news,”  says  my  aunt;  but 
my  uncle  grew  dreadfully  uneasy,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  friend  by  whom  he  was 
at  last  understood. 

“ I can’t  share  Patty’s  confidence,”  says  he, 
“ and  never  hear  the  gate-latch  without  an  ex-  j 
pedant  shudder.” 

Still  ti  e evil  news  did  not  come,  and  the 
days  ran  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months, 
and  six  w’ere  gone,  when  my  uncle  appeared 
one  wild  winter  morning,  his  waistcoat  flying 
wide  and  his  hat  off,  with  the  exclamation, 
“ What  do  you  think  ? Leander’s  come  back  1 ” 

“Is  it  possible !” 

“Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  more?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“No,  nor  you  won’t  when  I tell  you !” 

He  gave  the  innocent  cat  a toss  with  his 
foot  that  sent  her  half  across  the  room  as  he 
said:  “Well,  he’s  come  home,  and  brought  a 
wife!” 

“ Brought  a wife  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  a woman  that  he  calls  his  wife !” 


He  was  talking  with  Rose,  and  said  Sir  sim- 
ply by  way  of  emphasis,  I suppose. 

“Where  did  he  get  her?  and  what  is  she 
like?” 

“ Heaven  only  knows  where  he  got  her,  but 
what  he  got  is  an  old  woman  with  her  front 
teeth  gone,  and  the  top  of  her  head  as  bald  as 
a gourd ; and  what's  more,  she  has  a lame, 
freckle -faced  boy,  ten  or  a dozen  year  old! 
Leander  says  it's  all  fait  /”  he  went  on,  as  he 
sunk  into  a seat  and  burst  into  a fit  of  half- 
insane  laughter. 

He  had  not  exaggerated  the  case  in  the  least, 
as  was  demonstrated  to  our  sorrow  before  long. 
Two  less  efficient  and  less  attractive  persons 
could  hardly  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
country-Bide  than  the  bald-headed  woman  and 
the  freckled,  lame  boy  whom  Leander  had 
brought  home  to  his  father’s  house. 

My  uncle  was  at  first  nearly  broken-hearted, 
but  my  aunt  taught  the  strange  woman  how  to 
dress  her  little  wisp  of  hair  to  the  best  advant- 
age, made  the  freckle-faced  boy  as  presentable 
as  possible,  by  means  of  a high-heeled  shoe, 
and  some  of  the  cast-off  clothing  of  one  of  her 
own  boys,  and  said,  or  tried  to  say,  that  no 
doubt  it  would  all  turn  out  for  the  best.  Maybe 
Leander  would  set  to  work  in  earnest  now,  if 
they  could  only  manage  to  give  him  a little  land 
of  his  own.  Perhaps  his  true  vocation  was 
farming,  after  all.  “The  wife  seems  really 
good-hearted,”  says  my  aunt,  “ and  with  a lit- 
tle instruction  could  make  cheese  and  butter, 
I dare  say ; and  her  lame  boy  could  do  many  a 
chore  on  a farm.” 

“Yes,”  says  my  ancle,  “he  might  plow  the 
side-hills  to  advantage !”  And  he  laughed  loud 
at  his  sorry  witticism,  but  not  heartily. 

Leander  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  take 
hold,  as  things  were.  “ The  old  farm  was  worn 
out,”  he  said,  “ and  it  was  no  use  for  a man  to 
kill  himself  to  keep  himself;  he,  for  his  part, 
could  earn  more  breaking  stones  than  in  culti- 
vating such  miserable  worn-out  land.”  But  as 
it  happened,  he  didn’t  fall  to  breaking  stones — 
not  he ; he  sat  astride  the  fence  instead,  and 
bemoaned  the  inexorable  hardness  of  fate. 

“ I had  her  against  my  will,”  he  used  to  say, 
in  allusion  to  his  wife.  “Do  you  suppose  I 
wanted  to  marry  her  ? 1 tell  you  I didn’t.  She 
made  me  believe  she  understood  me — that  is  the 
secret  *,  but  she  is  wholly  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting my  least  thought ! She  set  a trap,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  go  in ; she  dragged  me  just  as 
the  spider  does  the  fly.  She  was  ordained  to 
do  it.  I don’t  blame  her;  in  fact  I pity  her. 
She  is  as  much  out  of  her  element  as  the  fish  is 
when  he  is  out  of  water.  What  help,  what 
sympathy  can  she  give  me  in  my  higher  moods  ? 
What’s  the  use  to  talk  ? Things  are  curiously 
ordered — that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say !” 

The  honey-moon  was  hardly  over  when  he 
began  to  indulge  in  this  sort  of  complaint ; and 
before  three  months  were  gone  he  had  nearly 
driven  his  mother  to  distraction  by  the  declara- 
tion, often  igpeated,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  his 
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family  he  would  pack  his  trunk  and  go  to  parts 
unknown ! — the  threat  being  always  accompa- 
nied by  a significant  motion  of  the  barn-door 
pin,  or  some  other  equally  dull  wooden  instru- 
ment, across  his  throat. 

The  following  spring  the  dear  old  homestead 
with  all  its  belongings  was  sold,  the  plan  being 
to  purchase  a larger  tract  of  land,  and  portion 
off  a freehold  for  Leander,  so  that  he  might  set 
up  for  himself,  toothless  wife,  lame  boy,  and 
all. 

My  aunt,  in  the  apportionment  of  household 
goods,  dealt  generously  with  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  gave  her  one  of  the  best  feather-beds, 
and  not  the  second-best,  although  she  had 
Shakspeare  and  the  famous  allotment  to  Ann 
Hathaway  for  a precedent.  In  all  respects  she 
was  equally  generous;  and  the  married  pair 
went  into  their  own  house,  upon  their  own 
ground,  as  well-to-do  as  need  be. 

My  aunt  did  not  like  the  new  place  so  well 
as  the  old,  and  after  a year  of  painful  languish- 
ment  died,  and  was  borne  to  the  old  hills  she 
had  loved  so  much,  and  left  there  to  her  long 
sleep.  And  well  for  her  that  the  sleep  was 
deep,  for  her  last  poor  hope  would  never  have 
been  realized. 

Leander  never  awoke  to  a consciousness  of 
her  worth,  or  experienced  any  pang  of  con- 
science as  to  his  own  bad  behavior  toward  her. 

He  was  irritated,  angry  because  of  his  loss  ; 
he  had  drawn  his  very  life-blood  from  her,  and 
where  now  should  the  vampire  feed  itself?  He 
railed  against  fate,  ill-treated  his  wife,  and  in- 
dulged in  atheistic  speculations.  He  added  the 
morose  to  the  morbid — that  was  all;  he  did 
not  mourn. 

The  lame  boy  now  proved  useful  in  a way 
that  had  not  been  anticipated ; he  was  em- 
ployed most  of  the  time  in  conveying  provisions 
by  the  bucket  and  basketful  from  the  house  of 
the  father  to  that  of  the  son. 

Zion's  Sentinel,  as  it  seemed  to  my  uncle, 
grew  very  secular  about  these  days,  and  failed 
to  impart  the  consolation  and  hope  that  it  used 
to  do,  now  that  the  pleasant  little  nothings 
which  for  so  long  a time  had  accompanied  the 
readings  were  fallen  into  silence.  The  great 
sheet  was  hardly  unfolded  when  it  came,  and 
the  great  Bible  took  its  place.  Hours  and 
hours  together  the  bereaved  man  would  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  some  tree,  or  by  the  hearth- 
stone, his  eager  eyes  fast  on  the  page,  search- 
ing and  searching  for  some  certain  news  of  the 
better  country.  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  book 
that  he  learned  to  forgive,  not  only  seven  times, 
but  seventy  times  seven.  At  any  rate  his  heart 
softened  toward  Leander ; and  when  the  bald- 
headed  wife  put  on  spectacles  to  look  at  the  baby 
that  lay  in  her  lean  bosom,  he  gathered  them 
up,  with  their  household  goods,  cradle  and  all, 
and  brought  them  home  together. 

Leander  took  no  notice  of  the  child  nor  of 
the  mother;  she  didn't  understand  him,  he  as- 
serted, and  the  less  said  between  them  the  bet- 
ter ; she  mumbled  so  he  could  not  receive  her 


meaning,  and  as  to  the  hairs  of  her  head,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  were 
all  numbered. 

The  rumor  began  to  be  whispered  about  be- 
fore long  that  Leander’s  wife  had  become  a lit- 
tle queer,  somehow — not  crazy,  but  unsettled, 
and  with  strange  ways.  “She  had  always 
strange  ways,"  said  my  uncle,  and  he  thought 
nothing  serious  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
This  was  what  really  set  him  thinking:  Early 
one  winter  morning,  when  the  snow-flakes  were 
flying  and  the  winds  beating  about,  he  was 
startled,  as  he  sat  by  the  jamb  reading  the 
Bible,  by  a dull,  dumping  sound  against  the 
door.  “Come  in!"  he  said,  when  it  had 
been  repeated  two  or  three  times ; but  no  one 
came,  and  rising  with  the  open  page  across  his 
arm,  he  threw  wide  the  door.  The  two  men 
who  had  been  hired  to  chop  had  come  back 
from  the  woods  bearing  Leander's  wife  on  a 
rude  trestle  between  them,  and  it  was  her  feet 
that  had  made  the  dull  thump  upon  the  door. 

“The  body  was  swinging  in  the  wind  from 
the  bough  of  the  very  tree  we  were  sent  to 
fell,"  said  one  of  the  men,  covering  the  face 
from  the  frightened  eyes  of  the  child,  sitting 
upright  in  the  cradle. 

“ Fate,"  says  Leander ; “ it  was  fate  that  led 
you  there." 

Within  the  year  the  widower  found  conso- 
lation, and  this  time  the  wife  was  young  and 
pretty — that  is  to  say,  she  was  generally  so  es- 
teemed, being  white,  plump,  hard,  and  crisp  as 
a turnip  just  pulled  from  the  ground.  She  was 
selfish,  indolent,  pettish,  with  small  intelligence 
and  no  reason — a white,  blind  force.  To  be 
married  was  to  be  married;  that  was  all  she 
knew,  except  that  it  involved  new  dresses,  a 
white  veil,  and  some  flowers.  After  that  die 
entertained  some  vague  notion  that  generous 
living  and  all  sorts  of  holiday  delights  flowed 
perpetually  in  of  themselves,  and  that  she,  at 
any  rate,  had  only  to  stand  and  wait.  Her 
ideas  of  marital  felicity  underwent,  in  company 
with  her  fatalistic  yoke-fellow,  a singularly  sud- 
den transformation,  and  she  went  blindly  bump- 
ing about  her  house  like  a bat  when  the  sun- 
shine is  all  at  once  let  in  upon  it.  “ Leander, 
I want  this;"  and,  “Leander,  why  don't  you 
get  me  that?  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  it,  and  I 
want  it  and  will  have  it!"  These  and  such 
like  were  her  staple  of  conversation.  Before 
long  came  threats.  “I’ll  go  back  to  my  fa- 
ther ; 6ee  if  I don’t ! You  might  get  me  things 
like  other  folks  I I always  had  sweet-cake  at 
home!  If  you  haven't  got  money,  tell  them  to 
give  you  some!  I’ll  have  a blue  satin  dress 
and  pearl  ear-rings,  or  I'll  go  home  to  my  fa- 
ther ! " And  her  round  white  face  would  floun- 
der among  her  pillows  as  she  thus  teased  for 
half  the  night. 

And,  sure  enough,  the  threat  got  itself  exe- 
cuted at  last ; and . with  a little  white  head, 
much  like  her  own,  rolling  about  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  a little  bundle  of  blankets  crushed  in 
her  arm,  she  one  day  took  up  line  of  march, 
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leaving  the  cupboard  bare,  as  Leander  report- 
ed in  the  opening  of  our  story.  And  now  we 
may  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digress- 
ed so  long  ago. 

Kathleen  not  only  prepared  the  sup  of  tae 
for  the  swate-complected  gintleman,  but  also 
made  herself  useful  and  interesting  in  a variety 
of  ways.  On  the  instant  she  was  ready  with 
the  tumbler,  the  towel,  the  chair,  whatever  was 
wanted;  she  broke  out  in  snatches  of  senti- 
mental song  in  his  hearing,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  her  mind  so  as  to  be  over- 
heard with  regard  to  the  duties  of  all  honest 
wives  an*  mithers.  At  one  time,  when  Lean- 
der was  leading  his  horse  to  the  watering-trough, 
it  happened  that  the  halter  broke,  and  stripping 
the  green  ribbon  from  her  hair,  she  said,  as  she 
proffered  it,  “ If  the  gintleman  Ml  do  me  the 
honor  to  accipt!”  Leander  took  the  ribbon, 
and  the  hand  with  it ; and  when  the  mending 
was  accomplished  I think  it  would  be  safe  to 
shy  that  the  courtship  had  really  begun.  An- 
other favoring  accident  occurred  the  same  aft- 
ernoon. A stray  pig  broke  into  the  garden, 
and  Kathleen,  armed  with  the  broomstick, 
sought  in  vain  to  rid  the  premises  of  the  in- 
truder. “Misther  Leander!”  she  called  at 
last,  having  chased  up  and  down  and  across 
twenty  times,  flourishing  the  broomstick  this 
way  and  that,  the  pig,  with  his  back  bristled 
up,  galloping  and  snorting  before  her — “Mis- 
ther Leander ! would  ye  plase  stip  in  it  a min- 
ute jist,  an’  sthan’  at  the  gap  by  way  o*  tempt- 
in’ the  cratur  out?” 

This  finished  the  business,  or  at  least  put  it 
in  so  prosperous  a way  that  by  the  time  the 
pig  was  ejected  and  the  gap  closed  the  two 
hearts  w'ere  beating  as  one. 

About  the  midnight  of  that  same  day  I was 
awakened  by  a light  touch  on  the  arm,  accom- 
panied by  the  question,  “ Don’t  you  hear  some- 
thing stirring?”  I listened,  and  did  hear  a 
sound  as  of  footsteps  moving  cautiously  along 
the  entry.  Then  came  the  jar  of  a door,  and 
then  voices  were  heard  in  smothered  alterca- 
tion. Something  unusual  was  going  forward, 
evidently.  We  stole  to  the  window,  lifted  it 
softly,  and  looked  out ; and  there,  with  a pro- 
digious sack  across  the  saddle,  as  of  bundled 
clothing,  stood  Leander’s  horse ; and  there  be- 
side him  stood  Leander  himself,  his  eyes  cast 
upward  to  the  porch  roof  that  slanted  toward 
liim.  “ Come  to  my  arms,  dearest  Kathleen !” 
he  entreated. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  Kathleen  on 
the  roof,  all  tricked  out  in  her  best. 

“But,  swate-heart,”  she  says,  “you’re  too 
warrum  altogedder ; I might  w’rinch  me  nick  in 
the  jump ; an’  why  shouldn’t  I go  down  the 
stairs  an’  mate  ye  like  a decent  woman  ?” 

“Because  I tell  you  to  come  this  way. 
Come !” 

“Jist  because  ye  till  me?  An’  is  that  all? 
Thin  I’ll  sthay  where  lam!” 

“ But,  Kathleen,  fate  has  ordained  our  flight 
to  be  on  this  wise.” 


“Thin  well  jist  thry  which  is  the  sthron- 
ger.  I’ll  go  down  the  udder  way  to  ye*.” 

“An*  didn’t  I till  ye?”  she  says,  appearing 
before  him  in  triumph. 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  gave  her 
much  such  a caress  as  the  mastiff  sometimes 
gives  the  kitten. 

“ Ouch ! An’  till  me,  did  ye  mane  that,  or 
was  it  chance  ?” 

“ Chance ! Fool,  there  is  no  chance.  Fate 
fixes  every  thing ; fate  selected  you  to  bo  my 
wife  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 

And  this  was  enforced  wdth  a caress  like  unto 
the  first. 

“ But  I ain’t  in  it  yit,”  says  Kathleen,  “ an’  if 
fate  has  selicted  me  we’ll  thry  our  sthrength  a 
second  time.  You’re  not  the  gintleman  I took 
ye  for  at  all,  but  jist  an  ould  fool,  that’s  had 
bether  nor  vour  desarvins,  an’  bad  luck  to  ye  I” 

She  had  dragged  the  sack  from  the  saddle  by 
this  time,  and  making  her  way  back  into  the 
house,  closed  the  door  behind  her  with  a jam, 
leaving  Leander  outside  to  ponder  upon  fate 
and  free-will  at  his  leisure. 

Leander  lingered  about  for  two  or  three  days 
after  this,  and  did  his  best  to  make  up  with 
Kathleen;  but  she  had  become  indoctrinated 
into  his  own  faith,  and  was  of  opinion  that  fate 
had  niver  intinded  thim  to  pull  through  the 
world  shouldther  to  shouldther. 

At  length  he  said  to  Barnabas  one  day, 
“ What  would  you  do,  young  man,  if  you  were 
me — would  you  go,  or  stay?  I ask  because  I 
want  to  know  how  my  behavior  strikes  the  or- 
dinary mind ; and  we  must,  after  all,  shape  our 
actions  with  reference  to  that  as  far  as  we  can.” 

“Bein’  as  you  ask  me,”  says  Barnabas,  “I 
w'ould  go ! an*  I wouldn’t  go  home  to  my  fa- 
ther, nuther!  Go  to  Boone  County,  Indiana, 
where  I was  raised — there’s  as  good  land  there 
as  ever  laid  outdoors — pre-empt  a quarter  section 
right  in  the  timber,  ask  your  neighbors  to  help 
knock  np  a house  some  day  when  you’ve  cleared 
a garden-spot,  an’  afore  long  take  a smart,  likely 
woman  to  keep  your  house,  an*  be  somebody  I” 

Our  hero  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  the 
next  thing  we  heard  of  him  he  was  married 
again  and  living  in  a cabin  in  the  woods  beside 
some  swampy  water,  well  adapted  to  the  breed- 
ing of  chills  and  geese.  Whether  or  not  the 
last  mate  understood  him  we  failed  to  learn  at 
the  time,  and  probably  now  the  opportunity  is 
lost ; but  we  did  learn  that  he  had  taken  pas- 
sionately to  music,  taught  singing-school  once 
a week,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  sitting  in 
the  door  of  his  cabin  with  an  old  violin  hugged 
to  his  shoulder. 

I know  nothing  further  about  his  life  or 
death,  unless,  indeed,  the  subjoined  epitaph 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  him,  as  some  allu- 
sions seem  to  intimate.  It  w'as  brought  to  us 
by  Barnabas  when  he  came  home  from  visiting 
his  friends  in  Boone  County  about  a year  sub- 
sequent to  the  coming  and  going  of  Leander, 
which  has  been  already  set  forth. 

“I  found  it  in  the  old  grave-yard,”  says  he, 
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“ an*  writ  it  out  word  for  word,  an’  brung  it  all 
the  way  into  ray  hat-crown,  thinkin’  maybe 
you’d  like  to  see  it,  jest  as  a kind  of  curiosity.” 

Here  it  is,  and  for  the  rest  the  reader  can 
judge  of  the  probabilities  as  wrell  as  the  writer. 
The  doubt  hinges  chiefly  upon  the  signature — 
Joe  Miller ; and  this  may  possibly  be  attributed 
to  a hitherto  dormant  facetiousness  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet — I would  not  pretend  to 
settle  it : 

Here  lieth  one  who  bore  three  yokes, 

Much  given  to  meander 
Among  the  girls  and  women -folks, 

By  name  that  was  Leander. 


The  last  illegally  he  took. 

Not  meaning  to  deceive  her, 

And  then  about  six  months  he  shook 
With  ague  chills  and  fever; 

And  now  she  lives  by  hook  and  crook, 
For  be  did  go  and  leave  her. 

An  epitaph  all  writ  sedate 
He  left  beneath  his  piller, 

Going  to  show  that  things  is  fate, 
Which  signed  it  was— Joe  Miller. 

He  held  his  land  upon  a lease — 

He  did  not  own  an  acre. 

His  relict,  at  his  sad  decease— 

A wife  he  conld  not  make  her — 

Sold  his  old  Addle  and  six  geese 
To  pay  the  undertaker. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LILLA  GONE. 

1HAVE  never  greatly  troubled  myself  to 
study  human  character.  I have  especially 
rather  avoided  studying  my  own.  I do  not  know 
much  about  the  springs  of  human  action.  I 
am  neither  a moral  philosopher  nor  a psychol- 
ogist, therefore  I can  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  separation  I have  described 
in  the  last  chapter  affected  my  character  and 
my  ways.  But  I know  how  it  did  actually  af- 
fect me,  and  I record  the  fact.  With  the  part- 
ing from  Lilia  Lyndon  there  fell  away  from  me 
all  inclination  for  the  kind  of  indolent  distrac- 
tion in  which  last  year  I had  been  seeking  con- 
solation only  too  often.  I despised  and  detest- 
ed it  all ; I shook  it  completely  off  me  in  a mo- 
ment. I knew  myself  redeemed  from  it,  and  I 
knew  that  the  whole  change  was  made  in  me,  a 
man  of  maturing  years,  by  the  sad  smile  of  a girl. 

I knew  a man  once  who  told  me,  in  one  of 
those  rare  bursts  of  confidence  in  which  gener- 
ous and  reserved  men  sometimes  indulge,  how 
he  had  lived  for  ten  long  years  of  the  most  try- 
ing part  of  existence,  defiant  of  temptation,  on 
the  memory  of  a kiss.  He  was  not  a senti- 
mental or  a weakly  man  ; he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  what  pious  people  call  a good  man.  I never 
knew  whether  he  believed  in  any  particular 
theological  dogmas.  He  was  a man  of  strong, 
passionate  emotions ; a man  to  go  widely  astray 
under  certain  circumstances ; a man  who  had 
gone  astray.  A good,  pure  woman  loved  him 
and  trusted  him;  he  had  no  money,  and  he 
went  away  to  the  United  States  to  look  for 
some,  that  they  might  be  married.  When  he 
was  going,  she  herself,  spontaneously  and  for 
the  first  time,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  He  did  not  make  any  formal  re- 
solve that  his  lips,  like  those  of  Coriolanus, 
should  virgin  it  till  he  should  return  and  give 
back  that  kiss  again,  for  he  was  not  one  of  your 
deliberately  good  and  Spartan  men  at  all.  But 
he  told  me  that  he  never  knew  temptation  in 
the  mean  time  which  could  for  a moment  efface 
the  memory  of  that  kiss.  He  lived  on  the  mem- 


ory, pure  as  a King  Arthur,  for  ten  years ; and 
then  he  came  back,  and  they  were  married. 

Perhaps  such  things  are  not  so  uncommon 
as  we  think ; only  that  few  men  will  venture  to 
confess  purity.  At  all  events,  I believe  it  to 
have  been  true  in  this  case.  I could  under- 
stand it  the  better,  knowing  what  impression 
the  parting  from  Lilia  Lyndon  made  on  me.  I 
think  I could  have  carried  a kiss  from  her  un- 
stained into  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

I avoided  Christina,  and  indeed  every  body, 
as  much  as  I could.  I observed  that  Mr.  Lyn- 
don was  growing  more  and  more  attentive  to 
her;  and  this  fact  alone,  were  there  no  other 
reason,  would  have  kept  me  from  her. 

Her  husband  suddenly  reappeared  in  town. 
During  his  stay  of  last  season  he  and  I had 
taken  a strong  liking  for  each  other ; and  now 
that  he  returned  he  came  to  see  me  at  once.  I 
happened  to  be  out  when  he  called  ; and  as  his 
card  bore  no  address,  I resolved  to  go  to  Jer- 
royn  Street,  see  Christina,  if  she  should  happen 
to  be  alone,  and  learn  where  he  was  to  be  found. 
When  I got  to  her  house,  however,  I heard  that 
she  had  visitors  ; and  knowing  who  one  of  them 
was,  for  I saw  his  carriage  at  the  door,  I would 
not  be  of  the  number.  So  I turned  away. 

This  was  only  three  or  four  days  after  the 
meeting  and  parting  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. I left  the  door  of  Christina's  lodgings  to 
avoid  one  Lyndon,  in  order  to  meet  another.  It 
was  with  a sense  of  detestation  that  I suddenly 
found  myself  confronted  on  the  Jermyn  Street 
pavement  by  my  odious  Stephen  Lyndon.  What 
on  earth — w hat  out  of  the  lower  world — brought 
him  there?  As  I turned  my  eyes  away  from 
Christina’s  house  I nearly  run  against  him  or 
over  him. 

“ I have  been  signaling  you,”  he  said,  “ from 
across  the  street;  but  either  you  couldn’t  or 
wouldn’t  see.  Only  a word  or  tw*o  now.  I 
sha’n’t  detain  you.  Our  society  now  isn’t  pleas- 
ant to  each  other.  But  I want  to  know  whether 
you  have  reconsidered  what  we  spoke  of  the 
other  day  in  Kensington  Gardens?” 

“ No,  I haven’t.  There’s  nothing  to  recon- 
sider— let  me  pass !” 
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“Isn’t  there?  Perhaps!  I have  news  for 
you.  Goodboy  is  on  the  scent ; and  he  has  or- 
dered her  off.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean?* 

“Thought  I could  arouse  your  attention! 
He  has  taken  her  or  sent  her  away  out  of  Lon- 
don. Carried  her  away  from  me  as  well  as 
from  you!  I didn’t  count  on  that.  ’Twas  I 
gave  him  the  hint — I told  you  I would ; but  I 
never  expected  that  he  would  do  what  he  has 
done — absolutely  prohibit  the  poor  little  thing 
from  holding  any  communication  with  me — with 
me,  her  uncle,  who  loves  her ! Yes,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  I do  love  her!  Forty  thousand  Good- 
boys  could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
make  up  my  sum!  It’s  all  your  fault,  with 
your  confounded  scrnples  and  nonsense.  If 
you  had  listened  to  reason,  you  and  I could 
have  managed  this  splendidly.  Now  she  is  gone 
from  both  of  us.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?”  I inquired,  ashamed 
of  myself  for  asking  the  question. 

“ She  wrote  me  a line,  poor  little  innocent — 
the  last,  she  says;  and  inclosed  me  a trifle. 
It’s  the  spirit  of  the  gift  one  valnes,  Temple,  not 
the  paltry  amount ; and  she  hopes  all  may  yet 
be  reconciled ; and  she  will  never  fail  to  work 
for  that  sacred  end — and  that  kind  of  thing, 
you  know.  By  Jove,  Temple,  what  a little  an- 
gel in  petticoats  she  is ! I have  no  doubt  she'll 
be  a ministering  angel,  old  boy,  when  you  and 
I lie  howling ; though  I,  God  knows,  was  made 
for  goodness  and  religion,  and  am  a man  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me?” 

“ Simply  to  ask,  are  you  going  to  stand  this?” 

“Stand  what?” 

“ That  fellow  packing  away  that  sweet,  lov- 
ing girl  to  some  abominable  hole  in  the  coun- 
try.” 

“I  suppose  Mr.  Lyndon  has  a right  to  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Some  fathers  do  care 
for  their  children.  I have  no  claim  on  Miss 
Lyndon.  ” 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you  what,  if  you’re  going  to 
stand  it,  I’m  not.  I’ll  spoil  them  all ; and  that’s 
why  I’m  here.  Temple,  I wash  you  no  harm — 
I don’t  indeed : in  fact,  I rather  respect  you ; 
and  I think  in  my  anger  yesterday  I did  you 
injury  to  no  purpose,  and  myself  too.  On  the 
whole,  I like  your  chivalric  nonsense ; there  is 
a far-off  flavor  of  youth  and  poetry,  and  that 
sort  of  rot  about  it,  which  refreshes  me  like  a 
scent  of  the  distant  sea.  If  I had  a son,  Tem- 
ple, I think  I shouldn’t  be  very  sorry  if  he  act- 
ed as  you  did ; for,  by  the  good  God,  that  girl 
would  run  away  with  you  to-morrow  if  you 
asked  her ! Well,  then,  I don’t  want  to  injure 
you ; but  I’ll  crush  them.” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean  ?” 

“My  hated  Eteocles  Lyndon,  or  Polynices 
Lyndon,  whichever  you  please ; and  the  woman 
he  is  following,  and  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Carbonaro  yonder.  I’m  on  the  track  of 
something.  Temple;  and  trust  me,  111  run  it 
down.  They  are  making  use  of  Goodboy : he 


fancies  he  is  making  use  of  them.  I know 
what  it’s  all  about.  Vive  la  Rfyublique  sociale 
et  dtfmocratique.  Viva  Mazzini ! Piff,  paff!” 

He  nodded  his  head,  jerked,  and  gesticulated 
vehemently,  like  a Neapolitan  going  mad. 

“I  don’t  understand  you  at  all.” 

“ Dare  say  you  don’t ! Be  innocent  of  the 
knowledge,  dearest  chuck ; keep  yourself  out 
of  their  schemes,  Temple,  and  then  I sha’n’t 
have  to  harm  you.  I am  in  the  swim  already, 

I promise  you.  Good-by.  You  don’t  under- 
stand how  Goodboy  came  to  be  an  Italian  con- 
spirator, then,  don’t  you?  Hum,  ha!  Did 
you  ever  read  Churchill? — 

•By  my  life, 

This  Davies  hath  a mighty  pretty  wife  1*  ’* 

He  winked  his  beady  old  eyes,  then  again 
indulged  in  a variety  of  gesticulations  admira- 
bly imitated  from  the  Italian,  made  a panto- 
mimic gesture  expressive  of  the  rapid  and  fre- 
qnent  use  of  the  stiletto,  exploded  into  his  old 
familiar  rolling  chuckle,  raised  his  hat  to  me, 
and  turned  away. 

Looking  back  a moment  after  I saw  him 
standing  on  the  steps  of  Cox’s  hotel  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a waiter,  and  smoking  a ci- 
gar with  as  lordly  an  air  as  if  the  whole  house 
and  the  street  too  belonged  to  him. 

I thought  little  of  his  hints  and  threats : he 
was  always  vowing  and  menacing,  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  it ; an  unconquerable  levity  and 
fickleness  always  seemed  to  interpose  happily 
between  him  and  any  serious  deed  of  harm  to 
others;  nor  did  I see  what  possible  danger 
could  come  on  Christina  and  her  husband 
through  his  influence.  So  little  belief  had  I in 
any  thing  he  said  that  I did  not  even  place  un- 
reserved faith  in  his  story  about  Lilia  Lyndon, 
although  that,  Heaven  knows,  looked  likely 
enough ; at  least,  I earnestly  hoped  it  might 
not  prove  true.  If  I had  been  the  means  of 
creating  a discord  between  that  girl  and  her 
father  I had  surely  reason  to  blame  and  hate 
myself.  I will  find  out  if  it  be  true,  and  if  it 
be  I will  at  least  do  practical  penance  in  this 
way : I will  go  to  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  humble  my- 
self before  him — him  whom  I detest — and  speak 
to  him  as  one  man  of  honor  speaks  to  another, 
and  pledge  him  my  earnest,  solemn  word  that 
I will  never  see  his  daughter  again ; and  tell 
him  that  I am  resolved  on  leaving  this  country, 
not  to  return.  This  must  satisfy  him  : he  shall 
be  satisfied,  if  any  pledge,  if  any  humiliation  of 
mine  can  do  it.  I will  not  be  the  cause  of 
estrangement  between  him  and  his  daughter; 

I will  not  have  that  great  sin  upon  my  soul.  If 
I have  done  wrong,  I can  at  least  endeavor  to 
undo  it,  and  to  do  penance  for  it. 

I will  do  it  this  moment. 

I hailed  a hansom,  and  drove  to  Connaught 
Place. 

“ Is  Miss  Lilia  Lyndon  in  town  ?”  I asked 
of  the  footman  who  opened  the  door. 

“ Miss  Lilia  have  left  town,”  was  the  answer. 

“To-day?” 
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“To-day,  Sir.” 

The  man’s  expression  was,  I thought,  con- 
clusive. 

“Is  Mr.  Lyndon  at  home?” 

44  Mr.  Lyndon  is  at  home,  Sir ; but  he  have 
give  instructions  he  is  engaged  particular.” 

44  Will  you  give  him  that  card,  and  say  I have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  to  speak  to 
him  for  five  minutes?  Say  I would  not  dis- 
turb him,  but  that  I have  the  strongest  reasons.” 

The  man  asked  me  to  step  into  the  hall  while 
he  took  the  card  to  his  master.  As  the  reader 
will  remember,  I had  been  in  this  house  once 
before,  and  I knew  that  Mr.  Lyndon’s  study 
was  only  divided  by  the  wall  from  where  I stood. 

In  a moment  I heard  Mr.  Lyndon  say,  in  a 
loud,  strident  tone,  as  of  one  who  determines 
that  his  words  shall  be  heard  by  those  whom 
they  concern : 

44  I decline  to  see  Mr.  Temple !” 

The  man  came  out  and  gave  me  the  mes- 
sage, looking  rather  reluctant  and  abashed,  I 
am  bound  to  say  in  justice  to  him. 

Still  I was  resolved  that  no  mere  humiliation 
should  deter  me  from  acting  as  I felt  my- 
self bound  in  honor  and  conscience  to  do.  I 
clenched  my  fingers,  bit  my  lips,  crushed  down 
my  emotions,  and  made  a new  attempt. 

44  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  to  Mr. 
Lyndon  that  a very  grave  misunderstanding 
may  be  wholly  avoided  if  he  will  see  me  for 
five  minutes?” 

The  man  went  in,  and  I heard  again,  in  the 
same  tone,  the  6ame  words : 

“I  decline  to  see  Mr.  Temple  I” 

44 1 told  you,”  said  the  servant  when  he  came 
out — and  he  spoke  in  a half-remonstrating,  half- 
deprecating  kind  of  way — “I  told  you  he  was 
particularly  engaged.  He  always  is  particu- 
larly engaged,  and  can’t  see  no  one  at  this  hour, 
just  before  he  goes  to  the  ’Ouse.” 

The  man  made  this  observation  in  the  purest 
good-nature.  He  wished  to  soften  the  snub  to 
me,  and  to  put  it  on  the  mere  ground  of  his 
master's  intense  occupation.  I caught  at  the 
suggestion,  however.  I took  out  my  purse  and 
slipped  a sovereign  into  his  hand,  rather  glad 
of  any  way  to  testify  my  appreciation  of  his 
good-nature  while  buying  one  more  service  of 
him. 

44 1 am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  Mr.  Lyndon,” 
I said ; 44  and  I ought  to  have  known  that  he  is 
busy  just  now.  Will  you,  however,  kindly  go 
back  again,  and  say  that  if  he  will  name  any 
time  and  place — the  House,  or  Brooks’s”  (of 
which  I knew  he  was  a member), 44  or  anywhere, 
I shall  be  only  too  glad  to  wait  on  him,  and  say 
half  a dozen  words  which  it  is  veiy  important 
he  should  hear.” 

I don’t  know  whether  the  man  could  have 
delivered  this  long  message ; but  I think  he  was 
saved  the  trouble.  The  moment  he  opened 
Mr.  Lyndon’s  door  I heard  the  words : 

44 1 decline  to  see  Mr.  Temple  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  any  where.  I decline  to  hold  any 
kind  of  communication  with  him.  I am  busy ; 


do  not  disturb  me  any  more.  Give  that  mes- 
sage distinctly,  and  say  there  is  none  other.” 

And  this  was  the  end  of  my  resolve  to  hum- 
ble myself,  and  try  to  do  good ! I came  away 
with  a burning  face  and  a raging  heart.  All 
that  anger  and  hate  and  sense  of  wounded  pride 
could  stir  up  to  embitter  human  nature  was 
working  within  me  just  then.  No  wonder  men 
sold  their  souls  in  the  old  days,  when  there  were 
powerful  bidders  for  them  from  the  infernal 
world — no  wonder  they  sold  their  souls  for  re- 
venge on  some  enemy. 

I crossed  into  the  Park,  and  was  walking 
slowly  under  the  trees.  Presently  I heard  a 
quick  step  following  mine,  and  the  rustle  of  a 
dress  came  near  me,  and  an  emphatic  little 
cough  appealed  to  my  attention.  I might  not 
have  heeded,  but  a woman’s  voice  at  lost  said, 
and  apparently  very  much  out  of  breath  too: 

44  Oh,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Temple,  Sir!” 

I turned  round,  and  saw  a pretty,  flushed  lit- 
tle face  near  me — the  face  of  a well-dressed 
young  woman,  who  had  lady’s-maid  printed  in 
every  lineament  of  her  countenance  and  motion 
of  her  limbs.  I did  not  recognize  her  at  first. 

44  Don’t  you  remember  me,  Sir?  I am  Miss 
Lilia’s  maid.  Which  master  was  very  angry, 
Sir  y and  Miss  Lilia  took  on  a great  deal ; and 
she  has  gone  with  Miss  Lyndon  (our  eldest 
daughter,  Sir)  to  the  country  for  a while ; and 
master’s  going  down  soon.  Miss  Lilia  cried  a 
deal,  Sir;  and  master  was  very  cross;  and  I 
came  in  for  my  share  of  it  too.  I saw  you  in 
the  hall.  Sir,  and  thought  I’d  just  chance  it,  and 
run  across  to  tell  you ; for  I’m  not  allowed  to 
go  with  her.  Sir.  I wouldn’t  stand  being  talked 
tc  by  Miss  Dora  Jane,  and  I’ve  give  warning; 
and  I’ve  brought  you  her  address,  Sir,  written 
on  paper,  which  I thought  you’d  like  to  ’ave.” 

She  put  a paper  into  my  hand,  and  nodded 
knowingly  and  hurried  away.  I was  taking  out 
my  purse  to  offer  her  something,  but  she  would 
not  wait.  I do  believe  she  had  run  her  risk  out 
of  the  uttermost  good-nature  and  pure  sympa- 
thy with  wfhat  she  regarded  as  a touching  love- 
affair  broken  in  upon  by  a cruel  parent. 

I carried  the  piece  of  paper  mechanically  in 
my  hand  a long  way — until  I had,  in  fact,  got 
into  Kensington  Gardens,  and  reached  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pond.  I did  not  open  and  look  at  it 
then.  What  right  had  I to  knowr  any  thing  of 
the  movements  of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  daughter  ? I 
was  not  even  her  lover,  as  the  good-natured  girl 
who  had  left  me  evidently  imagined.  Why 
should  I expose  myself  to  the  temptation  of 
renewing  an  acquaintance  which,  for  her  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  honesty,  ought 
never  to  be  reopened  ? The  very  bitterness  of 
the  anger  and  resentment  I felt  toward  her  fa- 
ther gave  but  another  reason  w’hy  I should  not 
trust  myself  with  any  chance  of  revenging  my 
own  wounded  pride  by  meanly  tampering  with 
his  daughter’s  love. 

44  No,”  I said  to  myself,  firmly,  44 1 will  not 
run  this  risk ; I will  not  thus  tempt  myself  and 
peril 'her  happiness.  I have  resolved  to  save 
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her  from  the  futile  vexation  my  acquaintance 
might  bring  on  her ; and  I will  not  allow  my- 
self even  the  chance  of  breaking  my  resolve. 
In  God’s  name,  then — ” 

Without  reading  what  was  written  on  the 
paper,  without  even  looking  at  the  handwrit- 
ing— I did  not  dare  to  trust  myself— I tore  the 
thing  into  a hundred  minute  fragments,  and 
flung  them  on  the  face  of  the  pool.  The  little 
waves  tossed  them,  the  little  breezes  played 
with  them,  some  gTeedy  wild-fowl  gobbled  up 
a few  of  them.  I left  the  scraps  that  still  float- 
ed to  sink  or  decompose;  no  eye  could  read 
their  secret. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CONSPIRATOR. 

Salaris  and  I gradually  became  close  friends. 
Habitually  we  were  both  silent  men,  and  there 
is  no  sociability  like  the  free  companionship  of 
silent  men.  We  often  sat  for  hours  together 
in  my  lodgings  or  in  his,  and  smoked  our  ci- 
gars, and  hardly  exchanged,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  a dozen  sentences.  Nei- 
ther felt  any  need  to  talk  unless  when  he  had 
something  to  say;  and  therefore  we  much  en- 
joyed each  other’s  society.  Ned  Lambert  was 
sometimes  with  us,  and  when  with  us,  did  not 
add  much  to  our  loquacity ; for  he  had  grown 
silent  and  moody  enough,  poor  fellow,  of  late, 
his  soul  brooding  over  one  purpose  and  one 
love. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  sometimes  sat  of  an  idle 
evening:  three  men  smoking,  and  mostly  si- 
lent ; the  Italian  brooding  over  his  new  political 
schemes;  Edward  Lambert  brooding  over  his 
love-affair,  which  was  so  tormenting  in  its  in- 
complete, not  hopeful,  yet  not  quite  hopeless, 
condition ; I looking  on  at  both,  and  liking 
both,  and  pitying  them,  and  wishing  I could 
help  them,  and  in  my  heart  acting  as  their  con- 
fidant, but  not  speaking  much  aloud  of  the  se- 
crets of  either.  Ned  Lambert  and  I had  hard- 
ly ever  spoken  of  his  love-affair  since  his  Lilia’s 
departure.  The  promise  she  had  exacted  from 
me  not  to  speak  to  him  of  her  father  made  me 
anxious  to  avoid  approaching  the  subject  at  all ; 
and  my  own  disastrous  failure  in  attempting  to 
set  things  to  rights  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
the  topic.  Moreover,  I had  a clear  conviction 
that  the  thing  must  come  right  in  the  end,  and 
I looked  on  the  separation  of  Ned  and  his  love 
only  as  a mere  probation,  during  which  he  must 
practice  self-restraint  and  save  money.  So,  if 
I sometimes  pitied  him,  I often  envied  him  as 
well. 

But  the  case  of  Salaris  was  quite  different. 
He  was  a man  given  up — so  at  least  I thought 
— to  a hopeless  object.  I looked  on  him  as  one 
destined  to  drag  out  a lingering  life,  hoping 
against  hope,  feeding  upon  air,  wasting  so  much 
that  might  be  noble  and  useful  upon  the  empti- 
est of  all  chimeras.  His  face  was  seamed  with 
the  deep  lines  of  failure ; you  saw  the  raid  of 
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plans  and  plots  written  on  it  as  clearly  as  men 
crossing  the  desert  can  see  the  bones  of  dead 
camels  in  the  sand.  His  life,  past  and  present, 
seemed  to  lie  before  me  openly  as  a panorama ; 
the  conspiracies  discovered  before  they  had  been 
half  matured,  the  sworn  confederates  who  dis- 
patched their  daily  reports  to  the  police,  the 
inane  and  empty  projects,  the  hopeful  and  de- 
spairing journeys  to  and  from  London  and 
Paris,  with  the  eye  of  the  Government  quietly 
fixed  upon  the  supposed  incognito  all  the  while ; 
the  tacit  encouragement  and  half-spoken  prom- 
ises of  diplomatists,  which  would  turn  out  to  be 
reeds  to  lean  on,  or  spears  to  pierce,  when  the 
moment  came ; the  over-impetuous  friends,  the 
cold  friends,  the  false  friends ; the  courage  and 
self-devotion  and  soldierly  manly  qualities  all 
flung  away,  the  ruined  life,  the  hollow  cheeks, 
the  prematurely  gray  hair,  the  broken  heart. 

Sometimes  I thought,  this  man  possesses  all 
that  I should  once  have  asked  to  make  me  tran- 
quil and  happy.  Had  I been  Christina’s  hus- 
band, I think  I could  have  lived  for  her,  and 
with  her.  He  loves  her  only  too  deeply,  he 
trusts  in  her  wholly ; why  can  he  not  be  hap- 
py with  her,  and  leave  his  feverish  and  idle 
schemes  ? Is  it  wholly  because  he  has  a lofty, 
absorbing  sense  of  duty  ? or  is  it  not,  in  part  at 
least,  because  she  does  not  love  him,  and  he 
knows  it,  and  can  only  make  life  endurable  by 
the  presence  of  continual  excitement?  - I think 
so.  I think  he  thirsts  for  a love  she  can  hot 
give,  and  he  drinks  political  excitement  as  the 
thirsty  seaman  on  the  raft,  when  he  can  get  no 
pure  water,  drinks  from  the  salt  waves,  well 
knowing  what  must  come  of  it — and  goes  mad. 

I think  Christina’s  ambition  has  gone  far  to 
destroy — at  all  events,  to  mar — three  lives : her 
own,  her  husband’s,  and  mine.  Some  day  I 
will  surely  tell  her  so.  Now  I systematically 
avoided  her,  and  she  avoided  me.  The  more  I 
saw  of  her  husband,  the  less  I saw  of  her.  It 
60  happened  that  even  on  the  stage  just  now  we 
did  not  so  often  meet,  for  I had  had  the  evil 
fortune  about  this  time  to  contract  a pretty  se- 
vere cold  and  hoarseness,  and  my  medical  man 
bade  me  take  rest  and  change  of  air.  He 
recommended  me  to  go  to  the  south — Hastings 
or  Brighton,  or  some  such  place.  I detested 
these  places ; and  it  so  happened  that  my  Italian 
friend  one  night  expressed  a strong  desire  to 
see  the  English  Lake  country.  I too  had  never 
seen  it,  and  we  agreed  to  go  together.  My 
physician  had  told  me  some  southern  place  was 
the  only  spot  I could  go  to  under  the  circum- 
stances; I knew,  however,  that  all  my  voice 
and  I wanted  was  rest,  and  rest  was  to  be  found 
deliciously  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 

So  we  left  town  at  a moment’s  notice,  and 
traveled  to  Bowness,  Salaris  and  I ; and  we  had 
some  quiet  days  on  the  Lakes. 

One  glorious  day  we  were  at  Grasmere.  We 
had  been  paddled  across  the  lake  to  the  mount- 
ain, Loughrigg  I think,  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  road  from  Ambleside.  We  had  scrambled 
our  way  to  a gath  called  the  Terrace  Walk, 
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the  cold  air,  crept  out  of  their  lurking-places 
to-day,  and  basked  in  the  sunbeams.  Two  or 
three  girls  were  sitting  far  below  us,  with  their 
white  feet  plashing  in  the  stream  which  ran  into 
the  lake.  A boat,  with  a solitary  oarsman, 
moved  slowly  across  the  surface  of  the  pool,  the 
rower  merely  keeping  on  his  motion  by  a stroke 
of  his  paddles  at  intervals.  Distant  peaks  and 
ranges  of  hills  revealed  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lucent  sky  ; far-off  waters  gleamed 
among  the  mountains  like  sword-blades  shining 
in  the  sun ; the  white  pebbles  on  the  strand 
seemed  to  suck  in  with  delight  the  ripples  which 
softly  plashed  upon  them.  A white  cottage, 
with  the  sunlight  on  it,  blazed  like  a pale  me- 
teor across  the  valley.  Except  the  occasional 
voice  of  distant  sheep,  or  the  faint  lapping  of 
the  water  on  the  beach,  or  the  twitter  of  the 
birds,  or  the  laughter  of  the  girls  below,  no 
sound  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 

We  had  been  some  moments  without  speak- 
ing. A bird  suddenly  rose  above  our  heads 
with  a shrill  cry,  and  sailed  away  over  Helm 
Crag.  The  sharp  cry  broke  the  spell  of  silence 
which  had  held  us. 

“This  reminds  me  of  Northern  Italy,”  said 
Salaris,  in  his  low,  musical  voice,  with  some- 
thing always  of  a thrill  in  it.  44  I have  been 
thinking  of  it  this  some  time.  The  skies  are 
as  clear  as  over  Como  or  Garda : it  makes  me 
melancholy.  Nature  is  always  melancholy,  I 
think.” 

44 1 suppose  it  is ; except  to  a painter,  whose 
study  it  is,  or  to  somebody  who  never  thinks 
about  it  at  all.  I think  sunlight  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a sad  thing  to  look  at.” 

44  So  it  is.  So  is  music,  to  hear ; so  is  any 
music  at  least  that  is  worth  hearing.  ” 

44  Music  is  a passion  of  yours,  Salaris,  is  it 
not?” 

44  It  is  not ; it  used  to  be.  It  only  betrayed 
me,  and  I have  cast  it  off.” 

“Betrayed  you?” 

“Disappointed  me — deceived  me.  It  is  all 
illusion ; you  can  not  reach  it.  It  is  to  the 
soul,  in  life,  what  the  mirage  is  to  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  in  the  desert.  I wish  I had  never 
known  one  note  of  music  from  another.” 

“And  you  an  Italian!” 

“The  more  reason.  The  arts  have  been  the 
Circes  of  Italy.  There  is  no  music  where  there 
is  political  freedom,  and  where  manly  energy 
finds  room.  What  music  has  England  ? what 
music  has  America?  No;  it  is  Italy,  Ger- 
many— these  are  the  places  where  people  lie 
down  and  make  songs.  Italy  is  a slave  tinkling 
her  guitar  to  make  merry  her  master’s  friends. 
No;  I love  not  music  any  more ; it  has  betrayed 
me — as  well  as  my  country.” 

There  was  a profound  bitterness,  as  well  as 
pathos,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  spoke 
thus.  No  one  follows  a mere  abstraction,  an 
impersonal  idea,  with  such  emphasis.  I glanced 
at  Salaris,  and  I thought  I could  read  his  heart. 

I was  anxious  to  lead  him  away  to  other 
thoughts ; so  I said : 


44  But  you  have  still  hopes  for  Italy's  inde- 
pendence ?” 

“Hopes?  have  I hopes  of  another  world? 

I believe  in  the  future  of  Italy  just  as  I believe 
in  God  : when  I despair  of  the  one  I shall  dis- 
believe in  the  other.” 

“Well,  I don’t  pretend  to  understand  the 
question  as  an  Italian  might,  or  to  look  at  it 
from  an  Italian  point  of  view;  but  the  pros- 
pect does  not  seem  to  me  a hopeful  one.  Your 
Italians  are  not  agreed  upon  any  thing  among 
themselves ; they  don’t  know  what  they  would 
have ; they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  no- 
thing.” 

44  My  good  friend,  wdien  did  a people  on  the 
eve  of  revolution  know  what  they  would  have  ? 

Did  all  your  English  people  know  wdiat  they 
would  have  w’hen  they  rose  against  Charles  I.  ? 

Did  the  Americans  all  agree  beforehand  upon 
the  object  of  their  revolt  against  England  ? Did 
the  Dutch  make  up  their  minds  about  what 
was  to  come  before  they  attempted  to  expel  the 
Spaniards?  It  is  only  the  very  few  who  lead 
the  rest  by  whom  any  plan  of  action  can  be 
arranged ; and  even  they,  if  they  are  wise,  do 
not  always  try  to  know  much  beforehand.  You 
are  never  master  of  the  situation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances if  you  have  planned  all  rigidly  in 
advance.  Revolutions  are  not  to  be  set  out 
beforehand,  like  pieces  at  the  theatre.  Let  the 
thing  once  be  set  going,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
Providence.” 

“ Providence,  they  say,  always  sides  with  the 
strong.” 

44  And  we  are  strong,  if  we  only  would  use 
our  strength.  Italians  are  lkept  down  in  great 
‘part  by  what  you  in  England  call  a sham.  Just 
now  she  has  indeed  one  solid  obstacle  in  her 
path  ; but  that  once  removed  her  course  ought 
to  be  clear.” 

44  Well,  I wish  you  every  success,  and  I only 
wish  I could  bear  a hand  in  your  struggle.  I 
might  well  do  so ; I have  nothing  to  lose.” 

He  looked  at  me  intently. 

“Nothing  to  lose  in  life?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Not  hope — not  success — not  love?” 

“ I have  no  hope ; and — and  I have  got  into 
a wrong  groove.” 

44  No  way  out  of  it?” 

“No  way — except  over  the  precipice  and 
down.” 

“I  should  like  to  enlist  you  in  our  cause, 
and  I should  have  no  scruple ; but  I have  prom- 
ised not  to  bring  you  with  me  in  this.” 

44  Promised  whom  ?” 

He  set  his  teeth  hard  upon  his  cigar,  and 
sent  out  two  or  three  puffs  so  fierce  and  shaq> 
that  the  smoke  went  straight  from  his  lips  hor- 
izontal as  the  path  of  a bullet,  until  the  little 
breeze  got  power  and  dispersed  it. 

“I  have  promised  my  wife,” he  said. 

He  fell  into  a moment’s  silence.  Then  I re- 
sumed : 

44  You  have  some  allies  in  England,  though  ?” 

The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  a 
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year  or  two  before  Solferino,  and  when  Italy 
had  as  yet  few  earnest  British  believers.  To 
most  of  us  honest  Englishmen,  despite  Venice 
and  Manin,  Rome  and  Garibaldi,  “ Italian” 
still  meant  cowardly,  treacherous,  dagger-using, 
lazy,  dirty,  fawning,  begging,  lying,  vacillating, 
popish,  and  slavish. 

“Yes,  wc  have  some  friends;  not  many.” 

“Mr.  Lyndon  is  one?” 

My  companion  smiled. 

“ Yes,  he  is  one ; and  a generous  friend.” 

“ Does  he  know  of  any  of  your  plans  ?” 

44  Some,  if  not  all.  There  is  something  now 
in  prospect  of  which  he  does  not  know.” 

“One  question  more  let  me  ask  yon.  Do 
you  know  his  brother  ?” 

“ I know  the  man  you  mean,  and  I know 
now  that  he  is  Lyndons  brother.  I only  knew 
it  lately ; but  the  man  himself  is  well  known  to 
me.  We  were  friends  long  ago,  and  served 
each  other.” 

‘‘You  don’t  trust  Mmt ” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  he  is  a treacherous,  selfish  scoun- 
drel.” 

“What  words  of  energy!  No;  I don’t 
think  he  is.  He  is  unfortunate  and  heedless, 
and  has  had  a stormy  youth ; but  treacherous 
I do  not  think  he  is.” 

“ But  you  do  not  meet  him ; yon  have  not 
trusted  him  with  any  thing — lately,  I mean  ?” 

“ I have  lately  employed  his  services  a little ; 
but  you  may  rely  that  in  no  case  should  he 
have  much  of  my  confidence.  He  can  be 
made  useful,  but  he  has  not  a head  to  be  trust- 
ed. He  can  talk  to  Frenchmen  like  a French- 
man ; to  Italians,  like  an  Italian ; to  English-* 
men,  like  an  Englishman.  He  can  be  made 
useful  in  a way,  and  in  that  way  I use  him,  not 
farther.  He  is  now  in  Paris.  He  came  to  me 
a few  days  ago,  and  showed  me  that  he  knew 
something — not  much— -of  some  projects.  He 
offered  his  services,  and  told  me  he  was  poor. 
I once  did  like  the  man ; and  I have  some  old 
memories  that  are  strong,  that  are  supersti- 
tions with  me.  I accepted  his  services.” 

“ Salaris,  beware  of  that  man  I He  will  be- 
tray you.” 

“The  Englishman  suspects,”  said  my  com- 
panion, faintly  smiling,  “and  the  Italian  does 
not!  What  a reverse  of  conditions!  But 
have  no  fear ; we  trust  our  agents  with  knowl- 
edge only  in  their  capacity  of  keeping  it.  He 
can  do  nothing.  If  I were  to  intrust  y<w,  I 
should  put  something  in  your  power.” 

“Then  do  so.  Let  me  be  in  the  business, 
whatever  it  is.  I have  good  nerves,  and  a 
pretty  strong  frame.  I can  use  either  rifle  or 
sword.  I can  6peak  Italian;  and  I think  I 
know,  without  teaching,  how  to  die.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“It  would  not  do — yet.  There  are  things 
only  an  Italian  may  do,  even  for  Italy — things 
an  Englishman  must  not  share  or  even  know 
of.  I told  you  there  is  an  obstacle  to  be  re- 
moved first;  that  out  of  the  way,  the  drama 


will  begin.  Then,  if  you  will  play  a part,  I 
grasp  your  hand.  After  all,  you  are  at  least 
Italy’s  foster-son.  You  are  an  artist  and 
singer.  You  have  sucked  at  Italy’s  bosom. 
You  should  give  out  a little  blood  in  return 
for  so  much  milk.” 

“Only  try  me,  when  the  tiipe  comes.  But 
the  obstacle  you  spoke  of— is  it  one  that  can  be 
removed  ?” 

“Ay,  it  can  be,  and  it  shall  be.” 

“Before  long?” 

“ Before  many  days,  perhaps ; before  many 
weeks,  so  surely  as  I fling  this  stone  into  the 
lake  below.” 

He  flung  a shining  pebble  far  from  the  hill- 
side. No  breath  of  air  stirred  as  I looked 
somewhat  languidly  to  see  the  stone  shoot  into 
the  lake.  But  the  brightness  of  the  atmos- 
phere had  deceived  him,  and  he  thought  the 
task  easier  than  it  was.  The  stone  fell  far 
short,  and  rattled  into  a cleft  of  the  hill.  Some 
wild  birds  rose  screaming  from  their  nests,  and 
swept  across  the  sky. 

Salaris  looked  surprised,  and  even  discon- 
certed, at  the  issue  of  the  test  he  had  offered. 

.“  Come,”  I said,  “ were  I a believer  in  au- 
guries, I should  endeavor  to  persuade  you  not 
to  go  on  with  your  present  undertaking,  what* 
ever  it  may  be.  The  Powers  are  clearly  against 
you.  The  stone  did  not  reach  the  lake.  Did 
you  observe  at  which  side  the  birds  rose  ?” 

“ Absit  omen  /”  replied  my  companion,  with 
restored  cheerfulness,  and  his  usual  smile  of 
mingled  melancholy  and  sweetness. 

We  sat  still  longer  on  the  grass,  thinking 
and  smoking.  My  friend  seldom  indeed  ceased 
to  smoke  under  any  circumstances;  and  the 
cigar  had  long  been  my  nepenthe,  my  balm  of 
hurt  mind,  my  sovereign  grace;  Disappoint- 
ments, vexations,  humiliations,  reverses,  seem- 
ed to  float  away  for  the  moment  on  the  vapor: 
to  go  up  like  the  prayers  of  the  pious  on  the 
steam  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  sun  meanwhile  was  near,  very  near  his 
setting;  the  place  seemed  more  lovely  than 
ever.  More  lonely  and  more  lovely ; the  soli- 
tary boat  had  long  since  been  moored  under 
the  shadow  of  Helm  Crag ; and  the  girls  had 
plashed  in  the  water  until  they  were  tired,  and 
then  dried  their  feet  and  put  on  their  stockings 
and  shoes,  and  went  their  merry  way,  wholly 
unconscious  that  far  above  their  heads  two  pair 
of  eyes  watched,  or  might  have  watched,  their 
doings.  They  too  had  gone  away  long  since, 
and  left  my  friend  and  myself  apparently  quite 
alone.  Salaris  lay  flat  on  the  turf,  after  a 
while,  and  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep. 

The  skies  were  already  purpling ; and  shad- 
ows were  falling  over  the  lake.  It  seemed  to 
me  vaguely  as  if  the  sound  of  the  distant  wa- 
terfalls grew  louder  and  deeper  in  the  evening 
air.  In  the  growing  twilight  the  scene  began 
to  lose  its  realities  in  my  eyes,  and  to  become 
transfigured  into  something  more  familiar,  long 
unseen.  I seemed  to  see  again  beneath  me  the 
bright  bay  of  my  childhood,  with  the  headlands 
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clasping  like  arms  around  it,  and  the  gentle 
hills  on  whose  sides  I so  often  lay  of  evenings 
like  this,  and  looked  idly,  as  now,  on  the  noble 
waters  beneath.  It  was  easy  enough  and  pleas- 
ant enough  to  fancy,  with  half-shut  eyes,  that 
the  scene  I looked  on  was  still  the  same.  Yon- 
der was  the  wood  sloping  down  to  the  sea — the 
paths  of  it,  as  I well  knew,  thick  with  fallen 
leaves  at  all  seasons,  thick  at  some  seasons 
with  pine-cones  and  chestnuts;  and  there  is 
the  church-yard  where  my  mother  lies;  and 
there  is  the  path  where  Christina  and  I used 
to  walk  together.  The  sun  goes  down : he  is 
gone;  and  the  sunset-gun  will  be  fired  from 
the  frigate  in  the  bay. 

And  just  at  that  moment  a sharp,  thrilling, 
peculiar  whistle,  seeming  at  first  like  the  long 
scream  of  some  mountain  bird,  rang  through 
the  evening  air,  and  broke  up  my  reverie. 

My  companion  started  to  his  feet,  wide  awake, 
and  looked  wildly  around  him.  Far  off,  on  the 
side  of  another  hill,  w'e  saw  the  figure  of  a man. 
He  was  coming  toward  us,  and  he  whistled  again 
as  before. 

Salaris  put  one  finger  between  his  lips,  and 
sent  back  a whistle  so  like  that  we  had  heard, 
that,  but  for  its  nearness  and  loudness,  it  might 
have  seemed  an  echo. 

“It  is  some  one  you  know?”  I asked,  not  a 
little  bewildered. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “some  one  I know;  but 
I had  not  expected  him  now  and  here.” 

He  hurried  to  meet  the  figure,  which  was  now 
in  the  hollow  just  beneath.  I followed  at  some 
little  distance,  allowing  my  friend  to  come  well 
up  with  his  visitor,  and  exchange  words  with 
him  unheard.  The  man,  as  well  as  I could  see 
him  in  the  growing  twilight,  was  an  Italian, 
but  of  a different  mould  from  Salaris.  He  was 
low,  stout,  with  a thick  black  beard  cut  close 
round  his  face,  so  that  his  chin  and  jaws  looked 
as  if  they  were  set  in  it ; and  he  had  a roving, 
restless,  hungry,  red -black  eye,  which  rested 
suspiciously  on  me  while  I approached,  like  the 
eye  of  a fierce  dog  when,  as  he  is  devouring  his 
food,  he  sees  a stranger  coming,  and  is  not  quite 
easy  as  to  the  stranger  s intentions. 

He  had  given  Salaris  a letter : and  the  lat- 
ter, having  read  it  carefully,  spoke  a little  in  a 
low  tone  with  the  messenger.  Then  Salaris 
called  to  me  in  a loud  and  cheerful  voice : 

“Our  friend  has  had  a rare  search  for  me,” 
he  said.  “ He  left  London  this  morning,  and 
is  here  now ! He  brings  me  some  news  which 
obliges  me  to  return  at  once  to  town.  There  is 
no  train  to-night,  unluckily,  from  here ; but,  by 
traveling  on  in  a carriage  all  to-night,  we  shall 
get  to  Lancaster  in  time  for  the  first  train  in 
the  morning.  I am  sorry  to  break  up  our 
charming  little  sojourn  ; but  there  is  reason.” 

“No  unpleasant  news,  I hope?” 

“ Unpleasant  ?”  He  paused  a moment,  and 
seemed  to  weigh  the  word,  and  sighed.  “No, 
not  unpleasant ; untimely,  perhaps.” 

u Nothing  rash ; no  madness,  Salaris ! Don’t 
risk  your  life  in  idle  attempts.” 
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“ My  life  has  no  value  to  me  except  for  these 
things ; and  an  Italian  exile’s  life  is  always  a 
conspiracy.  But  don’t  be  alarmed;  caution 
shall  be  used  in  every  thing : we  have  to  econ- 
omize life,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ Can  I lend  a hand  ?” 

“ No,  no ; it  is  not  time,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  “ to  fight  for  Italy  in  the  open  field  just 
yet.  When  it  is,  we  enroll  you.  One  thing  you 
can  do  for  me.  I can  only  rush  through  Lon- 
don. ” Here  he  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  drew 
me  a little  away,  out  of  hearing  of  his  compan- 
ion. “When  you  return  to  town,  see  my  wife 
alone,  and  tell  her  I have  had  to  leave  England 
hurriedly,  and  that  she  will  not  have  tidings  of 
me  for  some  days.  You  need  not  cut  short 
your  stay  here : she  will  not  expect  to  hear  from 
me  for  the  time  we  were  to  be  here.  Needless 
to  say,  I never  write  to  her  through  the  post. 
Do  you  not  write,  but  see  her — see  her  alone.” 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

His  companion  had  a carriage  waiting  on  the 
road  at  the  nearest  point  of  access  to  the  mount- 
ain. Salaris  got  in,  and  lit  a fresh  cigar.  I 
did  not  accompany  them  ; their  way  was  not 
mine,  and  my  companionship  would  doubtless 
have  been  embarrassing.  I intruded  no  more 
inquiries  or  advice ; indeed,  I had  no  basis  on 
which  to  rest  inquiry  or  advice.  I knew  that 
Italian  plots  of  various  kinds  had  been  going  on 
for  years ; that  emissaries  were  constantly  trav- 
eling backward  and  forward  between  London 
and  the  Continent,  with,  so  far  as  public  observa- 
tion was  concerned,  no  apparent  result  whatev- 
er. I was  therefore  not  much  alarmed  for  Sala- 
ris. I felt  rather,  indeed,  an  unspeakable  sense 
of  pity  for  the  enthusiast  who  was  leaving  me, 
and  whom,  as  I did  not  then  know,  I was  never 
to  see  again.  He  looked  calm  enough  now, 
and  cheerful ; not  at  all  like  a conspirator,  at 
least  of  the  theatrical  kind,  with  whom  I was 
most  familiar. 

“Adieu,”  I called.  “Beware  of  bringing 
on  your  head  the  anathema  of  Pio  Nono.” 

He  smiled  cheerily,  waved  me  a friendly  fare- 
well, and  the  carriage  bore  him  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

“ah,  bear  in  mind  that  garden  was 

ENCHANTED.” 

Despite  Salaris’s  hint  that  I need  not  cut 
short  my  stay  among  the  Lakes,  I determined 
to  return  to  town  at  once.  Somehow  I felt 
that  I could  not  remain  mooning  among  these 
monntains  to  no  purpose  and  alone.  Of  course 
I pretended  to  myself  to  be  very  sorry  to  have 
to  leave  Nature  so  soon,  and  insisted  that  an 
immediate  return  to  town  was  simply  a hard 
necessity  not  to  be  avoided ; but  in  my  soul  I 
was  glad  to  escape  from  a tetc-a-tcte  with  Na- 
ture. I dreaded  her  twilights  and  her  long 
lonely  shadows,  as  children  dread  the  hour  of 
dusk,  when  ghosts  are  supposed  to  lurk  in  all 
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dim  closets  and  dark  corners.  To  some  of  ns, 
too,  Natnre  is  not  a quick  consoler.  She  wants 
sympathy  terribly.  She  is  so  beautiful  and 
calm  and  good  that  we  poor  sinners  can  not 
hope  to  touch  her  heart  at  all.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  scenes  around  me  just  now,  the 
purple  shadows,  the  pure  outlines,  all  seemed  to 
form  a sort  of  angelic  society  into  which  I had 
no  business  to  enter — where,  at  all  events,  I had 
no  right  to  remain.  So,  instead  of  lounging 
late  among*  the  mountains,  I resolved  to  go 
straightway  back  to  Bowness  and  the  hotel, 
and  to  leave  for  London  in  the  morning. 

This  was  apparently  a new  instinct,  an  un- 
reasoning, foolish,  utterly  unpoetic  impulse  ; 
yet  I have  good  cause  to  be  thankful  for  my 
prosaic  and  timorous  desertion  of  Nature ; for 
the  whole  current  of  my  life  from  that  day  might 
have  been  changed,  an  existence  the  most  blank 
and  hopeless  might  have  been  allotted  to  me, 
but  for  the  sudden  impulse  which  bade  me  leave 
the  mountains  and  the  tarns  at  once. 

I turned,  then,  and  set  out  to  walk  home. 
I even  endeavored  not  to  look  much  or  often  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  surrounded  me 
and  which  I was  leaving.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
at  a bend  or  sudden  elevation  of  the  path  I was 
following,  the  resistless  glory  of  lake  and  wood 
and  mountain,  steeped  all  in  the  rising  purple 
of  evening,  would  arrest  my  attention  for  a mo- 
ment, like  a sudden  burst  of  light  flashing  on 
the  eyes  of  one  who  has  been  groping  and  plod- 
ding a steady  way  in  the  darkness.  But  I was 
out  of  sympathy  somehow  with  the  scene.  It 
was  not  like  the  sight  of  my  rough  and  pas- 
sionate old  plav-fellow  the  Sea,  which,  even 
in  its  softest,  calmest  moods,  has  nothing  of 
the  angelic  and  the  heavenly  about  it,  but  is 
tossed,  and  fitful,  and  reckless,  and  ready  for 
rude  evil  work,  like  any  of  ourselves,  and  never 
abashes  or  rebukes  us  by  a cold,  pure,  change- 
less beauty.  See,  after  all  our  raptures  about 
her,  how  few  of  us  can  long  endure  the  society 
of  Nature ! When  any  thing  has  gone  wrong 
with  us  wc  are  ready  enough  to  run  back  to 
her;  very  much  indeed  as  a young  debauchee 
of  prematurely  broken  health  is  seized  with  a 
longing  to  be  once  more  nursed  and  watched 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  whom  he  has 
left  behind  so  long,  and  hardly  thought  of  in 
the  midnight  hour  of  his  revelry.  Yes,  when 
one  is  sick  at  heart ; when  his  splendid  soap- 
bubble  has  burst;  when  he  has  been  rejected 
by  the  girl  he  would  marry;  when  his  play  has 
been  damned,  his  great  part  been  hissed  by  the 
audience,  and  gibed. at  by  the  critics;  when  he 
believes  he  has  ruined  his  constitution,  and 
thinks  himself  under  sentence  of  death — then 
he  begins  to  find  out  that  Nature  never  did  be- 
tray the  heart  that  loved  her,  and  he  crawls  to 
her  knees  perhaps,  and  fancies  himself  becom- 
ing very  pure  and  devoted  in  her  refined  com- 
panionship, and  he  admires  himself  and  her 
with  a mournful  complacency.  But  he  soon 
grows  tired  of  her  silent  beauty  and  her  unde- 
monstrative sympathy ; her  face  of  loveliness 


and  her  heart  of  stone.  He  wearies  very  soon 
in  any  case,  and  goes  away ; while,  only  let  the 
world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil,  or  all  three  com- 
bined, give  him  another  chance,  and  then  see 
what  follows  ! — open  to  him  any  new  and  prom- 
ising project  in  place  of  that  which  has  col- 
lapsed ; give  him  reason  to  believe  that  in  his 
case,  too,  the  nineteen  nay-says  of  the  maiden 
make  one  grant ; let  him  feel  returning  strength 
and  energy  once  again;  tempt  him  with  an 
opening  for  a new  play  or  a new  part — and  ob- 
serve how  soon  he  renounces  the  charms  of  Na- 
ture, and  rushes  to  the  vehement  interests  and 
excitements  of  life  once  more.  Delicious  was 
the  retreat  which  Gil  Bias  made  for  himself  at 
Lirias,  and  calmly  philosophical  was  the  fare- 
well to  Spes  et  Fortuna  which  he  inscribed  over 
its  portals.  But  the  story  does  not  end  there. 
Yet  another  chapter,  and  we  learn  how  prompt- 
ly he  quitted  it  for  the  treacherous  court,  and 
ran  into  the  embraces  of  Spes  et  Fortuna  once 
more. 

Indeed,  after  a thorough  drenching  in  the 
life  of  cities  people  do  not  seem  to  me  fit  for 
Nature’s  placid  and  pure  companionship.  We 
ought  to  be  like  the  animal  of  which  people 
say  that  once  its  fur  has  been  soiled  by  contact 
with  common  clay,  it  goes  back  to  its  home  no 
more.  Nature  avenges  herself  somehow,  and 
will  no  longer  put  up  with  us.  We  have  grown 
so  that  we  can  not  do  without  the  city  life ; we 
miss  its  very  discomforts,  as  Albrecht  Durer,  in 
the  pathetic  German  story,  missed  even  the  ill- 
humors  of  his  wife,  and  was  glad  to  get  home 
to  her  again. 

So  I resolved  to  quit  Nature,  and  get  back  to 
Art. 

It  is  but  a short  walk  from  Grasmere  to 
Ambleside,  and  thence  I meant  to  go  in  one  of 
the  steamers  to  Bowness,  where  our  head-quar- 
ters were  at  one  of  the  two  or  three  big  hotels 
which  then  looked  out  upon  Windermere.  I 
walked  rather  fast,  and  got  over  a good  deal 
of  the  ground  without  stopping  even  to  look 
round.  As  I drew  near  to  Ambleside  the  road 
became  studded  with  handsome  villas  and 
charming  cottages.  The  gates  of  one  villa 
stood  invitingly  open ; the  back  of  the  house, 
which  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a considerable 
patch  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  was  turned  to 
me,  its  front  looked  on  the  lake.  I could  not 
see  the  water  as  I glanced  in,  but  only  the 
hills  which  I knew  were  lying  on  the  other 
side.  The  hills  were  now  of  a deep  dark  pur- 
ple, their  outlines  cut  out  sharp  as  steel  against 
the  violet  of  the  sky,  and  over  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  them  rose  in  soft  and  melancholy  beauty 
the  silver  disc  of  the  Shepherd’s  Star. 

I stopped  before  the  gate  and  looked  in,  struck 
beyond  resistance  by  the  quiet  witchery  of  the 
evening  and  the  scene  ; and  seized  with  a curi- 
ous longing  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  lake,  which 
if  brought  to  view  would  complete  the  charm 
of  the  whole  picture.  So,  as  the  gate  stood 
hospitably  open,  and  I knew  that  people  are 
not  very  rigid  toward  strangers  in  the  Lake- 
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land,  I ventured  in  a few  paces,  and  took  the 
path  which  led  to  the  left  of  the  house,  assum- 
ing that  that  would  in  a moment  bring  me  to 
see  the  water.  All  at  once  I was  aware  of  a 
figure  a few  yards  in  front  of  me. 

It  was  that  of  a slender  young  woman,  who 
stood  with  her  back  to  me,  leaning  one  arm  on 
the  bough  of  a little  tree,  and  holding  a straw 
hat  in  her  hand.  From  the  position  of  her 
head  I saw  that  she  was  looking  at  the  sky; 
and  the  evening  light,  the  scene,  the  grace  of 
her  figure,  the  sort  of  pensiveness  expressed  in 
her  attitude,  threw  a poetic  and  melancholy 
charm  around  her.  I felt  as  if  I could  almost 
see 

“The  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

The  rapt  soul  sitting  in  the  eyes.” 

I could  not  help  gazing  for  a moment ; but  I 
would  have  gone  back,  if  possible,  unobserved, 
as  I had  entered,  only  that,  just  at  that  instant, 
somebody  came  out  of  the  house — somebody 
whom  I could  not  see  — and  I heard  a wo- 
man's voice  call, 

“Miss  Lilia!” 

I started  at  the  name. 

The  girl  who  stood  before  me  neither  looked 
round  nor  answered ; but  a quiver  of  impa- 
tience went  through  her  figure,  and  her  shoul- 
ders moved  with  a slight  shrug  of  vexation. 
Looking  now  more  closely  at  her,  I could  not 
doubt  her  identity.  Chance,  or  fate,  or  provi-  i 
dence,  or  what  you  will,  had  brought  me,  ut- 
terly ignorant  and  blind  as  I was,  to  the  very  j 
spot  where  Lilia  Lyndon  stood,  and  which  I 
had  deliberately  refused  to  know  of,  when  the 
chance  was  placed  within  my  power. 

Even  then  I would  have  gone  away  unseen 
if  I could,  if  I had  had  time.  But  the  voice 
again  called — this  time  in  a sort  of  supplica- 
ting tone,  such  as  one  employs  toward  a way- 
ward child, 

44  Miss  Lilia.” 

This  time  Lilia  looked  round ; she  did  not 
see  me  at  the  first  glance.  The  light,  such  as 
it  was,  just  between  the  death  of  day  and  the 
birth  of  night,  fell  on  her  face.  With  its  pale 
light  against  the  growing  shadow,  that  face 
looked  like  the  evening-star  itself,  which  shone 
above  it ; the  face  was  now  more  than  ever 
that  of  a young  Madonna.  Delicately  form- 
ed, with  clear  outlines,  a smooth,  straight, 
white  forehead,  small  straight  nose,  cheeks 
that  now  looked  quite  uncolored,  dark  eye- 
brows, and  beneath  them  sad,  clear,  violet 
eyes.  Lilia  Lyndon’s  face  was  turned  to  me ; 
and  I could  not  move,  even  if  I would. 

Still  she  had  not  seen  me ; and  she  turned 
to  where  the  person  who  called  her  must  have 
been  standing,  and  whom  she  evidently  could 
see,  although  I could  not;  and  I heard  her 
say, 

“lam  here,  Anne ! What  is  it  ?” 

“ Miss  Dora  Jane,  Miss  Lilia,  hopes  you  will 
come  in  now.  It  gets  cold,  she  says ; and  she 
hopes  you  have  your  hat  on.” 

“ I am  coming,  Anne,  in  a few  minutes ; and 


it  is  not  cold.  I am  coming,  quite  soon,  tell 
Miss  Dora  Jane.” 

Miss  Dora  Jane’s  messenger  vanished,  I sup- 
pose ; and  then  Lilia  turning  round,  as  if  to  re- 
sume her  old  position,  looked  directly  where  I 
was  standing,  and  saw  me. 

First  she  seemed  only  startled  and  surprised, 
and  she  made  a step  forward  as  if  to  see  who 
was  the  intruder.  Then  a sudden  change  came 
over  her  face  and  lighted  in  her  eyes ; and  she 
put  one  hand  to  her  breast,  and  held  the  other 
toward  me ; and  then  I sprang  forward,  only 
just  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  was  falling — 
for  she  fainted — and  I caught  her  in  my  arms. 

She  was  a light  burden,  although  rather  a 
tall  girl.  I could  have  carried  her,  if  need 
were,  like  a child ; but  I only  held  her  in  my 
arms,  and  drew  her  to  a garden  seat  which 
stood  near,  and  placed  her  there  reclining; 
and  was  bewildered,  not  knowing  whether  to 
go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  help,  or  carry  her 
there  in  my  arms,  or  stay  with  her  and  let  no 
one  know. 

Lilia  remained  only  a moment  unconscious. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me,  first 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  alarm,  and 
then  with  a glowing  smile  of  childlike  confi- 
dence and  gladness.  She  passed  her  hand 
across  her  forehead  and  said : 

“Oh,  Mr,  Temple,  how  much  ashamed  of 
myself  I feel ! Does  any  one  know  ?” 

“No  one.” 

“Thank  Heaven  for  that!  I should  hear 
such  remonstrances  and  advice.  I do  not 
know  why  I became  so  weak  in  a moment. 

Was  I long  so?” 

“Only  an  instant.” 

“Ah!  Wrhat  can  have  made  me  so?  I 
think  you  frightened  me.  First  I did  not 
know  who  it  was ; then,  I think,  for  a mo- 
ment I thought  it  must  be  a ghost — this  is  a 
land  of  ghosts,  you  know.  Why  did  you  not 
speak?  Why  did  you  come  in  so  strange  a 
way?  You  quite  alarmed  me.” 

44  You  are  better  now,  Miss  Lyndon,  are  you 
not?  You  look  quite  pale  still.” 

“ Oh,  I am  quite  well  now — quite  well.  See, 

I can  walk  quite  strongly.  That  was  only  the 
nonsense  of  a moment.” 

She  stood  up,  and  walked  a few  paces  firmly 
enough,  although  she  still  was  evidently  a good 
deal  agitated. 

“ Shall  I go  to  the  house  and  send  some 
one  ?”  I asked. 

44  Oh,  please  no ; I don’t  want  any  one ; they 
would  only  bore  me.  But  now  tell  me,  why  did 
you  come  in  that  strange  way,  and  alarm  me  ?” 

44 1 came  in  only  by  chance,  Miss  Lyndon ; I 
did  not  even  know  that  you  were  here.  I walk- 
ed in  a few  paces — I don’t  know  why — and  then 
I saw  you,  and  had  not  time  to  go  away.” 

“You  did  not  come  here,  then,  to  see  me?” 

“No,  Miss  Lyndon;  I did  not  even  know 
that  you  were  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

44  I was  here,  and  you  did  not  know  it ; and 
your  coming  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
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into  this  very  place,  was  the  effect  of  chance — 
pure  chance  ?” 

“Chance — pure  chance.” 

“ How  strange  ! ” she  said,  meditatively. 
“Such  things  would  seem  impossible.  And 
yet — I must  believe  you.*’ 

“You  may  believe  me.” 

“If  I had  gone  into  the  house  five  minutes 
before,  vou  would  not  have  seen  me?” 

“No' Lilia.” 

“ I have  never  heard  of  any  thing  so  strange 
as  that,”  she  said  again,  rather  as  if  speaking  to 
herself  than  to  me ; “ they  would  never  believe 
it — never.” 

“They — who?” 

“ My  step-sister  and  the  rest  They  never 
will  believe  it ; but  I can  not  help  them,  and  I 
don’t  care.  Let  them  say  what  they  will.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  say,  Lilia.  I have 
seen  you  merely  by  chance,  and  for  a moment. 
I am  going  away  again.  I leave  this  place  by 
the  first  train  to-morrow.” 

“That,  too,  they  will  not  believe.  I do  not 
like  unbelieving  people;  they  suspect  deceit, 
and  so  they  create  it  every  where.  Deceit  be- 
comes encouraged  where  nothing  else  would 
be  regarded  as  possible.  This  chance  meeting, 
Mr.  Temple,  will  be  a reproach  and  a suspicion 
for  long  enough.” 

“ I am  very,  very  sorry,  Miss  Lyndon,  and  I 
wish  I had  not  come.” 

“So  do  I.  But  it  is  done.  Will  you  go 
now?” 

“Yes,  Lilia.” 

She  gave  me  her  hand ; it  trembled  in  mine ; 
and  I thought  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  In 
answer  to  a sort  of  plaintive  inquiry  which  spoke 
in  them,  I said, 

“ You  wish  me  to  go,  Lilia— do  you  not  ?” 

“I  do — oh  yes.  I roust  wish  you  to  go; 
but  not  in  a cold  and  angry  way ; not  as  if  you 
were  offended  with  me.  Not  as  if  you  thought 
that  I,  of  my  own  accord,  wanted  you  to  go 
away.” 

“ Oh  no,  Miss  Lyndon.” 

“Why  do  you  sometimes  call  me  Lilia,  and 
sometimes  Miss  Lyndon  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I will  call  you  Lilia  al- 
ways, if  you  wish.” 

“I  do  wish  it.  I wish  that  we  should  be 
friends,  and  speak  to  each  other  so.” 

“I  never  thought,  Lilia,  that  you  wished 
me  away;  I know  you  are  always  too  kind 
and  friendly.  But  I know  too — I should  have 
known  even  if  you  had  not  told  me — that  this 
chance  meeting  might  expose  you  to  reproach- 
es which  you  don’t  deserve,  nor  I ; and  so  I un- 
derstand that  you  wish  me  away  for  that  reason, 
and  that  you  are  in  the  right.” 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Temple,  frankly — and  for- 
give me  beforehand  for  any  pain  it  may  cause, 
but  tell  me  truly,  and  all,  whether  it  causes 
pain  or  not  to  you  or  to  me — why  does  papa 
not  like  you?” 

“ Indeed,  Lilia,  I can  not  tell  you ; I do  not 
know.” 


“ But  you  must  have  some  kind  of  idea ; you 
must  guess.” 

“I  think  it  is  because  he  knows  that  only 
the  other  day  I was  poor  and  humble.  Not 
romantically  poor,  Lilia,  but  downright  and 
wretchedly  poor.  Now  he  knows  that  I come 
from  the  poor,  that  all  my  friends  were  poor; 
I myself  am  not  a man  he  cares  to  know ; and 
I am  by  far  the  richest  and  the  grandest  per- 
sonage of  my  whole  race.  I think  he  disliked 
me  always  for  that  reason.  Is  that  frank  ?” 

“It  is.  But  I must  go  in.  Now  pray  for- 
give me,  and  don’t,  oh  don’t,  speak  as  if  you 
were  speaking  to  one  who  had  herself  any  such 
ignoble  feelings.  You  have  told  me  that  Ma- 
dame Reichstein  too  was  once  poor,  that  her 
family  and  her  people  were  poor  ?” 

“ Yes.  Poor  and  humble — as  my  own.  No 
words  could  be  stronger.” 

“Yet  papa  always  admires  her,  and  delights 
in  her  company  ?” 

“ She  is  a woman ; and  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive ; and — I think — ” 

“Yes,  yes.  Now  go  on,  pray;  don’t  stop.” 

“I  think  your  father  admires  her.” 

“And  I too,”  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  a 
flash  of  fire  which  I had  not  expected  to  see  in 
her  Madonna  eyes ; “I  think  so  too,  and  Dora 
Jane  is  a fool  not  to  see  it.  I know  it.  He 
admires  her,  he  adores  her ; he  would  give  her 
mamma’s  place  if  he  could,  and  I must  have  no 
friend  unless  such  as  he  pleases  to  give  me! 
But  I have  a little  of  his  own  spirit,  and  I can 
not  so  be  schooled  any  longer.  I will  not  stay 
here  any  more.  I hate  the  place — at  least,  not 
the  place,  but  the  way  in  which  I am  kept  here. 
Mr.  Temple,  I am  a prisoner  here,  and  I can 
bear  it  no  longer.” 

“Lilia,  your  father  means  it  all  for  your 
welfare ; even  I,  whom  he  docs  not  like,  must 
admit  that.  He  has  a right  to  guard  you.  You 
are  young,  and — don’t  be  angry  with  me — beau- 
tiful and  sweet  and  trustful,  and  you  have  no 
mother.”  \ 

“ Oh,  I feel  that  bitterly,  more  and  more  ev- 
ery day.  If  I had  a mother  I could  lay  my 
head  upon  her  breast  and  tell  her  all ; and  she 
would  understand  me,  and  forgive  me  when 
there  was  any  tiling  to  he  forgiven,  and  not 
scold  me  in  hard  biting  words.  Mr.  Temple, 
I have  never  until  lately  known  what  distrust 
was.  I have  believed  every  one.  Lately  I 
have  been  distrusted,  and  it  has  taught  me  to 
look  at  others  with  eyes  of  doubt : and  I begin 
to  find  some  of  my  idols  are  of  clay.  Look, 
they  are  broken,  some  of  them ! I understand 
now  why  girls  in  other  countries  go  into  con- 
vents, and  live  there  and  die  there.” 

“You  will  outlive  all  this,  Lilia,  and  be  hap- 
py, and  wonder  that  you  ever  could  have  had 
these  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts.” 

“ Never,  never ! Nothing  can  give  back  the 
faith  and  confidence  which  are  gone.” 

“New  faith  and  confidence  will  grow  up,  and 
other  ties  will  draw  around  you.  Listen,  Lilia, 
dear  Lilia ! I am  so  much  older  than  you  that 
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I may  talk  to  you  as  wisely  and  boldly  as  I 
think  right.  Do  you  trust  me  ?” 

44  Indeed  I do.” 

Her  eyes  looked  a trustingness  into  mine 
which  to  win  was  worth  having  lived  for. 

44  Then  be  advised  by  me.  Be  reconciled  to 
your  father.  He  may  seem  harsh  now,  and 
harshness  is  strange  to  yon,  and  comes  with 
the  greater  pain.  But  he  thinks  only  of  your 
good ; it  is  his  way  of  showing  his  love.  Don't 
think  of  the  fear  you  had — that  about  Madame 
Reichstein,  I mean.  Mr.  Lyndon  admires  her 
— all  lovers  of  music  and  genius  do:  but  the 
rest  is  nothing;  and  what  you  feared  is, -I 
know,  an  impossibility.  Be  reconciled  to  your 
father ; write  to  him  frankly  and  lovingly,  and 
tell  him  so.  Tell  him  that  you  accept  his  con- 
ditions.” 

She  hung  her  head  a moment,  and  without 
looking  up  asked, 

44  Do  you  know  the  conditions  ?” 

44 1 do  ; I think  I do  ; at  least,  I guess  them, 
dear.  I may  speak  out  openly  to  you,  may  I 
not,  though  you  are  only  a girl,  and  I am  a man 
not  over-young  ? His  conditions  are,  that  you 
promise  never  to  see  me  any  more  ?” 

In  the  faintest  syllables  she  assented. 

44Be  advised  by  him,  my  dear.  I would 
promise  and  pledge  for  you  if  I could.” 

44  Do  you  advise  me  so  ?” 

44 1 do,  Lilia;  I do  indeed.  For  your  own 
sake,  my  dear,  I advise  it.  Do  not  become  es- 
tranged from  your  father  for  my  sake — I mean 
on  my  account ; I am  not  worthy  of  such  sacri- 
fice; I am  not  worthy,  Lilia  dear,  of  you.” 

0 God,  if  I were!  If  I could  now  but  feel 
myself  worthy  of  that  child's  pure  and  generous 
heart ! If  I could  offer  her  a fresh,  pure  affec- 
tion like  her  own ! If  I could  but  believe  it  in 
my  power  to  make  her  happy!  Never,  never 
again  will  such  a gift  be  within  my  reach  ! No 
man  can  hope  for  such  a moment  twice  in  his 
lifetime. 

44  You  see  I speak  to  you  with  a freedom  and 
frankness  w hich  might  offend  you,  if  you  were 
not  so  sweet  and  trusting  and  noble  as  you  are. 
I will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you,  Lilia ; 
and  you  will  understand  me.  I am  not  worthy 
of  you,  my  dear ; you  would  be  thrown  away 
on  me  and  on  my  life.” 

44  Your  life  has  always  seemed  to  me  beauti- 
ful and  poetical,  and  free  from  all  the  meanness 
and  roughness  of  the  common  world.” 

44  From  the  outside  it  seems  so,  Lilia.  It  is 
very  hard  and  commonplace  and  mean  and  bit- 
ter within.  I do  not  like  it ; and  I am  leaving 
it.  I am  leaving  it  to  steep  myself  in  the  fresh 
life  of  the  New  World,  and  to  lose  myself  there. 
You  will  become  reconciled  with  your  father, 
who  loves  you  dearly,  and  you  will  forget  all 
this,  and  be  married  some  day,  and  be  hkppy.” 

44  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  things!  Oh, 
how  can  you ! You  are  very,  very  cruel !” 

She  sat  down  on  the  gnarled  oaken  seat  that 
stood  near  by,  and  covered  her  pale  face  with 
her  white  slender  hands.  Her  whole  figure 


shook  and  heaved  with  emotion,  and  tears  came 
trickling  through  her  fingers. 

Must  I own  that,  up  to  this  moment,  I had 
always  thought  there  was  probably  some  truth 
in  what  Christina  Reichstein  had  said,  and  that 
any  feeling  Lilia  Lyndon  might  have  had  to- 
ward me  was  in  part  only  a child's  romantic 
sentiment  toward  a man  who  lived  in  a world 
strange  to  her,  and  which  doubtless  showed  it- 
self in  her  unskilled  innocent  eyes  all  poetry, 
wonder,  and  beauty  ? I was  not  prepared  for 
the  deep  vehement  burst  of  emotion  and  grief 
I now  beheld.  I was  not  even  prepared  to  find 
that  the  sentiment,  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
survived  a short  separation  and  silence.  I was 
not  prepared  for  love. 

Could  I doubt  that  I saw  it  now  offered  to 
me?  Could  I refuse  it? — I who  had  wasted 
half  a life  in  vain ! 

I could  not ; I would  not.  I sat  by  Lilia’s 
side,  and  put  my  arm  round  her  slender  waist, 
and  drew  her  to  me.  I would  have  done  the 
same  though  her  father  stood  by.  She  en- 
deavored to  draw  herself  away,  but  I held  her 
while  I spoke,  and  her  hands  yet  covered  her 
face. 

44  Since  this  is  so,  dearest  Lilia,  why  should 
I try,  even  for  your  sake,  to  be  wise  and  self- 
denying  in  vain  ? Since  this  is  so,  I do  believe 
that  Heaven  has  sent  me  here  to  see  you,  and 
to  save  you  from  a life  which  is  too  cold  and 
hard  for  you.  If  I can  make  you  happy  I will, 
and  I will  at  least  give  my  life  to  the  attempt. 
I accept  humbly  and  thankfully  what  Heaven 
gives  me.  Will  you  love  me,  Lilia,  and  have 
me  for  your  husband  ? I will  love  you  always.” 

I heard  no  answer,  and  wanted  to  hear  none. 
But  she  allowed  me  to  draw  her  closely  to  me 
now,  though  her  tears  still  fell  as  before.  And 
then  I raised  her  face  from  her  hands  and  kissed 
her. 

“Miss  Lilia!” 

The  woman’s  voice  again  was  heard  at  a lit- 
tle distance.  She  was  evidently  seeking  for 
Lilia  near  where  Lilia  had  been  before.  We 
had  gradually  straggled  to  a distance  from  that 
place,  to  quite  a different  part  of  the  shrub- 
bery. 

44 1 must  go,”  said  Lilia ; 44  they  are  looking 
for  me  again.” 

She  now  looked  up  for  the  first  time  for  some 
moments,  and  her  eyes  met  mine.  They  were 
full  of  tears,  through  which  at  last  a smile 
struggled. 

44  You  must  go,  dearest.  Your  eyes,  I fear, 
are  tell-tales.” 

“They  will  tell  nothing  more,”  she  said, 
with  a brighter  gleam,  44  than  they  have  often 
told  lately.” 

44  And  I did  not  know  of  it !” 

“Miss  Lilia!  Miss  Lilia!” 

44 Good-by,  dearest,”  I again  said.  “Se- 
crecy for  this  once  ; only  this  once.  We  will 
act  in  the  open  face  of  day  soon.  I will  write 
to  your  father  to-morrow.” 

“To  my  father?” 
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She  spoke  tremulously,  and  looked  affrighted 
almost. 

44  Yes,  Lilia.  To  whom  else  ?” 

“But  if—” 

“We  will  talk  of  the  4ifs*  hereafter.  Just 
now,  I think  of  no  doubts.  You  shall  hear 
from  me,  Lilia,  soon,  very  soon.  Good-by.” 

Again  I kissed  her.  There  was  a flower  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  took  it  silently  out  and  gave 
it  to  me.  Then  she  went  quickly  toward  the 
house.  She  looked  back  a moment,  and  I saw 
her  pale  face  once  more — a star  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  set — she  was  gone. 

I came  into  the  road,  and  paced  up  and 
down  there  for  a long  time,  trying  to  think,  to 
arrange  my  ideas,  to  plan  for  our  future.  It 
looked  difficult  and  complicated  enough,  but 
assuredly  my  heart  did  not  misgive  me ; even 
on  her  account  I could  fear  nothing.  I could 
only  think,  “She  loves  me.  I am  sent  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  her.” 

The  flower  she  took  from  her  bosom  was  a 
rose.  Something  like  a shudder  went  through 
me  as  I looked  upon  it.  An  evil  omen ! When 
last  a rose  taken  from  a woman’s  breast  was 
my  possession,  what  was  the  story  it  predicted  ? 
Separation,  disappointment,  two,  three  lives 
thwarted  and  frustrated.  And  now  again  the 
symbol!  Childish  unmeaning  folly  to  think 
of  such  things.  But  I could  have  wished  that 
Lilia’s  flower  were  not  a rose. 


GOING  OVER  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

GLANCING  over  the  paper  one  morning 
while  breakfasting  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  following : 

“Died,  in  Florence,  Italy,  July  15,  Hr.  A Wilkins, 
of  consumption  on  the  lungs.” 

I had  known  Mr.  Wilkins  but  a short  time 
previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe.  But  the 
little  I had  seen  of  him  w'ent  a great  way  with 
me,  for  I felt  drawn  toward  him,  and  hoped 
that  we  should  be  good  friends,  if  the  opportu- 
nity were  afforded  of  our  being  much  together. 
Unfortunately  he  was  about  going  abroad,  and 
it  was  very  uncertain  when  w'e  should  meet 
again,  if  ever.  For  I knew  that  he  had  an 
affection  of  the  lungs,  and  was  recommended 
by  a friend  who  spoke  from  experience  to  try 
the  air  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  This 
announcement,  therefore,  of  his  death,  in  a 
foreign  city,  made  me  feel  quite  sad  all  that 
morning. 

On  my  way  down  town  I called  in  Tenth 
Street  to  see  my  friend  Doctor  Wallbridge 
Nutt.  Nutt  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a 
good  friend  whom  I had  long  known.  Among 
strangers  he  passed  for  a rather  eccentric  old 
bachelor.  At  college  the  students  used  to  call 
him  Wal-nut.  And  very  poor  college  jokes 
were  not  unfrequent  on  a real  or  fancied  cor- 
respondence between  his  name  and  his  charac- 
ter. As  thus : in  his  Freshman  term  he  was 
a green  Walnut ; in  his  Senior  term,  a tough 
or  dry  Walnut.  44  He’s  so  queer  a Nut  one 
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would  think  sometimes  he  was  cracked 44  A 
rough  fellow  that  Nutt  in  his  outside  shell,  but 
he’s  got  plenty  of  meat  in  him.”  “Will  he 
ever  be  a kernel  ?”  “ He's  no  poet,  though  he 

is  shelly .”  “He  has  more  bark  than  bite.” 
“Don’t  make  him  mad,  or  he  may  prove  a 
jaw-breaker,”  etc.,  etc.  Well,  Nutt  graduated 
and  studied  medicine,  and  still  bis  companions 
joked  about  him — called  him  old  Nux  Vomica ; 
and  when  he  delivered  a thesis  on  diseases  of 
the  chest,  addressed  him  as  Dr.  Chest-nut.  In 
fine,  the  fanciful  reader  can  imagine  what 
“nuts”  his  name  was  to  the  incorrigible  pun- 
sters of  the  school,  and  how  it  was  forever  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  students. 

All  this  is  a digression.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
can’t  help  lingering  over  those  old  college  days 
when  Wallbridge  Nutt  and  I were  young  fel- 
lows. Not  that  we  W’crc  exactly  old  fellows  at 
this  time,  though  both  were  charged  with  being 
old  bachelors.  But,  as  the  French  say,  there 
are  bachelors  and  bachelors.  Now  Nutt  I knew 
to  be  an  incorrigible  old  garfon,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  having  dropped  all  his  married 
friends.  For  myself— well — I didn’t  think  I 
was  exactly  incorrigible.  I alwnys  thought 
myself  an  admirer  of  the  fairer  sex,  and  was 
at  least  a susceptible  member  of  the  fraternity 
aforesaid.  I ask  pardon  for  still  digressing. 

I called  on  Dr.  Nutt,  and  found  him  at  home. 
One  of  the  first  words  he  said  was,  “Well,  I 
have  lost  my  friend  Wilkins.” 

44  So  I see ; but  I didn’t  know  you  knew’  him.” 

44  Ob  yes*  he  was  one  of  my  old  friends, 
though  I haven’t  seen  much  of  him  lately,  as 
he  has  been  living  in  Boston.  Well,  he's  gone 
from  me.  It’s  always  the  way.  Can't  keep 
any  of  my  bachelor  friends  long.  But  I ex- 
pected it  would  take  place,  sooner  or  later.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  taking  the  leap  one  of  these 
days.” 

It  struck  me  as  a bard  sort  of  style  to  speak 
of  the  death  of  an  old  friend  in.  But  then,  I 
thought,  Nutt  is  a doctor,  and  eccentric. 

“A  fatal  disease  that,”  I said,  “of  poor 
Wilkins’s.” 

44  Well,”  said  he,  “you  may  call  it  a disease. 
But  there  should  be  nothing  singular  or  unex- 
pected about  it.  It’s  common  to  most  men.” 

“Indeed!”  I exclaimed.  “You  think  so? 
I hope  not.  You  don’t  think  I am  inclined 
that  wray,  Doctor?” 

44  Can’t  say ; you  are  getting  on  in  years,  and 
Seem  pretty  well  fixed  in  your  habits.  But  no- 
body can  tell.  You  may  go  over  and  join  the 
enemy  too,  for  all  I know.  But  I hope  not. 
You  arc  almost  the  only  bachelor  friend  I have 
left,  of  the  old  ones.  ” 

What  a peculiar  wray,  I thought,  of  speaking 
of  death ! 44  The  enemy  ?”  I said  aloud.  “You 
call  this  change  4 going  over  to  the  enemy?’ 
To  some — perhaps  for  poor  Wilkins — may  it 
not  be  a change  for  the  better?” 

“ Ah,  you  are  infected,”  said  Nutt.  44 1 fear 
I sha’n’t  keep  you  long.” 
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“Infected!”  I exclaimed.  “God  forbid! 
I feel  myself  perfectly  well.  Do  you  see  any 
thing  the  matter  with  me  ?” 

I rose  and  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass. 

The  Doctor  laughed.  “Yes,”  ho  said, 
“Tom,  you  may  look  at  yourself,  for  you  are 
a good-looking  fellow  still ; and — susceptible — 
there’s  your  danger!” 

“Bless  me,  Nutt,  your  remarks  are  a riddle 
to  me.  What  a queer  fellow  you  are ! Do  ex- 
plain yourself.” 

But  the  Doctor  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  street.  11c  evidently  saw  some 
^ one  he  knew  and  wfas  interested  in,  for  he 

jammed  his  rather  large  nose  close  up  to  the 
pane,  as  if  he  were  following  with  his  eyes 
some  person,  who  finally  disappeared  round 
the  corner. 

“Who’s  that?”  I asked,  when  ho  turned 
around. 

“The  very  man  we  were  talking  about,” 
said  Nutt — “Wilkins.” 

“Wilkins!  What  do  you  mean ? Doctor, 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ghosts,  par- 
ticularly in  broad  daylight?” 

“Explain  yourself,  if  you  please.  How 
ghosts?  I say  it  was  Wilkins — Wilkins  and 
his  wife.” 

“Doctor,  you  are  carrying  on  a very  grim 
I joke.  You  really  mean  that  you  saw  Wilkins 

pass  by  ?” 

“Certainly;  nothing  strange  about  that.” 

“Stop,”  I said ; “Mr.  A.  Wilkins?” 

“Mr.  A.  Wilkins.” 

“Why,  we’ve  just  been  talking  over  his 
death.  It  was  in  the  papers  this  morning.  I 
read  it  with  my  own  eyes.  You  know  it  too — 
you  alluded  to  it  before  I did.” 

Nutt  looked  at  me  so  qucerly  that  my  first 
thought  was,  after  all  poor  Wilkins  is  alive,  and 
has  returned  safe  and  well  and — married.  But 
a doubt  came  over  me. 

“What  Mr.  A.  Wilkins  is  it  you  know?”  I 
asked,  eagerly. 

, “ Mr.  Abij'ah  Wilkins,”  said  Nutt. 

1 My  hope  died  away.  My  acquaintance’s 

name  w'as  Abel. 

“So,”  I said,  “we  have  been  talking  about 
two*  different  persons — probably  not  even  re- 
lated. But  >vhat  did  you  mean  by  mystifying 
me  so  ? Why  did  you  speak  of  your  friend  as 
dead?” 

“Beg  your  pardon  — didn’t  do  any  such 
thing!”  A puzzled  pause  on  my  part,  and  a 
puzzled  look  into  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  I see  how  it  is,”  said  Nutt — “I  see. 
Well,  it’s  a way  I have,  you  know,  of  consider- 
ing all  my  married  friends  os  dead — dead  to 
me.  But  I didn’t  say  Wilkins  was  dead  ; I said 
I had  lost  him — that  he’d  gone  over  to  the  ene- 
my. The  enemy — you  know  what  I mean — 
the  women.  Abijah  Wilkins  is  just  married. 
Bless  you ! when  your  friend  is  married  it’s  all 
labor  lost  to  try  to  keep  up  your  friendship  with 
him.  I tell  you,  I tried  long  ago  to  do  it ; but 
the  thing  can’t  be  done.  When  a man’s  mar- 


ried, don’t  he  belong  to  his  wife?  If  they  are 
in  love,  and  the  love  lasts,  how  do  you  expect 
your  friend  to  be  the  same  thing  he  was  to  you? 
Don’t  you  believe  it!  He’s  a changed  man. 
He’s  got  his  wife  to  see  after,  and  himself  to  be  - 
seen  after  by  his  wife.  And  if  she’s  a bit 
‘strong  minded’  she  may  see  after  him  rather 
sharper  than  he  likes.  Then  his  children — then 
his  housekeeping — then  his  regular  hours,  his 
proprieties,  and  all  that.  Oh,  you  can't  blind 
me  at  my  time  of  life ! When  I was  younger 
I tried  it.  Nobody  ever  tried  harder  than  I 
did  to  keep  up  my  old  friendships  with  Ross 
and  Brown — two  excellent  fellows  as  ever  were. 

It  wouldn’t  do.  A year  or  two  it  went  on  with 
a certain  deceitful  smoothness ; but  it  couldn’t 
last.  Pretty  soon  it  was  Mrs . Ross  and  Mrs . 
Brow’n  who  regulated  every  thing.  Then  there 
was  Muller,  the  painter,  who  went  to  Europe 
and  married  an  English  woman — never  even 
called  to  see  me  when  he  was  here  last  on  a 
visit,  though  we  used  to  correspond  for  years. 
All  his  wife’s  doing.  I tell  you,  Tom,  it’s  ‘no 
go.*  As  the  French  translate  it,  ‘ Ctla  ne  va 

JX2S.'  ” 

“But,  Wallbridgc,  old  fellow.  I’m  very  sure 
of  one  exception  to  your  rule.  I’m  sure  no 
change  in  my  life  wfould  ever  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  my  affection  for  you.” 

“So  they  all  say,”  said  the  Doctor.  “All  I 
have  to  say  is— don’t  try  it ; don’t  you  do  it. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  Arnold,  I’m  a little  afraid 
of  you.” 

“Never  you  fear,”  I answered.  “If  I am 
susceptible,  I overshoot  my  mark  always.  I 
love  them  all,  the  sweet  creatures.  That’s  the 
reason,  I suppose,  I’m  never  in  love  with  one. 
But  I must  be  off.  The  young  man  at  my  of- 
fice won’t  know  what  has  become  of  me.” 

I was  and  am  an  architect  by  profession. 
My  office  wras  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
and  there  I spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
at  work  which  I loved,  and  which  was  sufficient- 
ly well  paid  to  support  a bachelor  of  regular 
habits  comfortably. 

About  ten  months  after  the  conversation 
above  recorded  I was  sitting  at  work  one 
morning  planning  a picturesque  little  stone 
church  for  the  tow’n  of  East  Elderville.  A 
knock  at  my  door,  and  enter  a cheerful-look- 
ing old  gentleman,  who  gave  his  name  as  Mr. 
Holden,  accompanied  by  a blooming  young  lady 
dressed  in  half-mourning,  whom  he  introduced 
as  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pyne.  Their  business 
w’as  professional.  Mr.  llolden  wished  me  to 
draw  plans  and  make  estimates  for  a country 
house  of  modest  dimensions  and  style  for  his 
daughter.  The  talk  was  chiefly  between  Mr. 
Holden  and  myself.  But  occasionally  the  young 
lady,  in  the  sweetest  imaginable  voice,  made  a 
remark,  or  suggested  some  ideas  as  to  what  she 
required  in  her  house.  All  that  she  said  showed 
such  great  good  sense  and  cultivation  that  on 
the  whole  I was  struck  with  her  qualities  of  mind 
and  disposition,  no  less  than  with  her  beauty,  for 
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she  certainly  was  very  lovely.  After  giving  a 
general  idea  of  what  they  wished  in  regard  to 
the  projected  house,  they  took  their  leave,  say- 
ing they  should  call  again  in  a week  or  two. 

I went  to  work  upon  my  plans  for  the  country 
house,  and  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
time  when  my  visitors  should  come  in  again. 
Meanwhile  I found  out  by  inquiry  something 
about  these  strangers.  Mr.  Holden  was  a mod- 
erately wealthy  merchant  retired  from  business, 
and  Mrs.  Pyne  was  his  only  daughter.  She  had 
been  married  rather  unhappily  to  a young  South- 
erner, who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  joined 
the  rebel  service,  and  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
She,  however,  and  her  father  were  intensely  loy- 
al Northerners.  She  had  left  the  South  soon 
after  the  war  began,  and  lived  with  her  father. 
Their  new  home  was  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  At  this  time  they  were  boarding  in 
the  country  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
new  house  was  to  be  built. 

I saw  them  several  times  at  my  office,  and 
also  (as  the  business  required)  at  their  hotel  in 
the  country,  from  which  wc  often  walked  to  the 
place  where  their  future  home  was  to  be.  So 
it  was  very  natural  that  I should  improve  my 
opportunities  of  acquaintance. 

Oh,  what  pleasant  walks  they  were!  And 
how  beautiful  was  the  summer  on  the  banks  of 
our  magnificent  river ! And  how  beautiful  she 
was,  and  how  sweetly  she  sang,  and  how  her 
conversation  charmed  me,  and  what  a laugh 
she  had ! 

Ah,  but  there  were  others  besides  me  who 
thought  her  beautiful.  There  were  two  or 
three  good-looking  fellows — younger  than  I — 
for  whom  she  w'ould  sit  at  the  piano  and  sing, 
and  with  whom  she  would  flirt  sometimes.  One 
of  them  was  a tall  young  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
who  had  met  her  down  South.  And  they  went 
walking  alone  together  now  and  then.  He  was 
a sort  of  distant  cousin — dangerous  fellows  these 
consins.  He  had  large  dark  eyes,  and  a bold, 
rather  overbearing  manner.  I didn’t  liko  him, 
and  I thought  he  didn’t  like  me.  There  was 
very  little  in  common  between  us.  I fancied 
he  exerted  a kind  of  magnetism  over  her.  She 
talked  with  him  a great  deal  more  than  I liked. 
I was  beginning  to  dislike  him  very  much,  and 
to  think  that  if  I was  really  getting  in  love  I 
had  better  nip  it  in  the  bud,  and  keep  to  the 
city  and  my  office,  and — try  to  forget  her.  For 
I was  held  near  her  more  and  more  by  a sort 
of  spell. 

One  day  in  the  city,  sitting  with  Wallbridge 
in  quite  free  and  friendly  talk,  I quite  unin- 
tentionally let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The 
Doctor  got  sight  of  it  and  seized  it,  looking  as 
if  he  had  a surgical  instrument  in  his  hand, 
with  a view  to  vivisection. 

“Arnold,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “you  are  run- 
ning your  head  into  a pretty  noose.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  ‘ right  about  face’  and  march  back 
to  head-quarters.  You’ll  be  disappointed.  The 
widow  won’t  have  you.  Better  let  her  be.  Even 
if  she  should  say  yes,  and  you  should  be  mar- 


ried, you  should  think  somewhat  of  your  old 
friend.  What  should  / do  ? for  are  you  not  the 
‘dimidium  animi  mei?’  Tom,  I can’t  spare 
you.  Think  better  of  it.  Let  her  be.” 

! “Oh — well — but  you  see  I can’t  now  very 
well  avoid  seeing  her.  For  we  are  to  hold  an 
architectural  council  next  week — she  and  Mr. 
Holden  and  I ; and,  you  see,  I can’t  very  well 
back  out,  and  leave  the  cottage  to  build  itself.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  can.” 

“And  then  that  young  officer,  her  cousin. 
There  wouldn’t  be  any  thing  at  all  surprising 
to  hear  that  they  were  engaged,  any  day.” 

“Well,  Tom,  all  I have  to  say  is,  look  out 
— don't  be  headstrong.” 

On  my  next  visit  to  Mr.  Holden  and  his 
daughter  I found  that  the  young  officer  had  sud- 
denly left  and  gone  to  the  West.  She  said  little 
about  him,  but  I was  led  to  hope,  from  her  tone, 
that  she  was  not  in  love  with  him.  Yet  I knew 
nothing  about  her  relations  to  him,  or  any  oth- 
er of  her  gentleman  acquaintances. 

After  our  architectural  meeting  adjourned 
we  walked  over  to  look  at  the  embryo  cottage, 
which  was  not  yet  roofed  in.  In  a little  while 
Mr.  Holden  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  left 
us.  We  walked  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  love- 
liest of  summer  afternoons,  across  fields  and 
through  beautiful  avenues  of  elms  and  horse- 
chestnuts.  We  had  a long  and  more  intimate 
talk  than  ever  before,  and  often  stopped  to  rest 
on  some  cedar-crowned  knoll  overlooking  the 
river,  with  the  sunset  sky  mirrored  in  its  rippling 
surface. 

Well,  the  result  was  that  I concluded  that 
Heaven  does  wonderful  things  sometimes  for 
mortals.  I found  that  she  (Alice,  for  I couldn’t 
call  her  any  more  by  her  widow’s  name)  had 
liked  me  from  the  first,  and  something  more, 
perhaps ; that  she  wasn't  a bit  in  love  with  her 
cousin  ; and  so — 

Well,  we  have  been  married  about  four  years, 
and  I may  well  say,  when  I look  back  on  my 
forlorn  bachelor  life,  that  happiness  only  first 
began  when  I knew  Alice. 

But  I didn’t  mean  to  tell  all  this  except  to  a 
few  old  cronies.  What  I meant  to  say  was 
about  Dr.  Wallbridge  Nutt. 

I told  the  Doctor  one  day  all  about  my  en- 
gagement. He  didn’t  say  a word,  but  stretch- 
ed himself  out  in  his  arm-chair,  contemplating 
his  boots  with  vacant  eyes,  and  moodily  puffing 
his  meerschaum. 

I had  told  him  all,  as  gushingly  as  though  I 
were  a youth  of  nineteen.  I waited  to  hear 
what  he  would  say.  It  was  five  minutes  ere 
he  opened  his  mouth,  except  to  puff  smoke 
rings  mechanically  in  the  air.  At  last  he  said, 
mournfully : 

“I  have  expected  it — long  ago.  And  I al- 
ways knew,  if  you  ever  did  marry,  it  would  be 
a widow.” 

“Why  so,  Wallbridge?” 

“Well,  I believe  some  men  are  born  to  marry 
widows — and  some  women  are  born  to  marry 
widowers.  Can’t  escape  fate.  The  tendency 
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is  constitutional — perhaps  hereditary.  Your 
respected  mother,  I think,  was  a widow  when 
she  married  your  father.” 

“ I confess,”  I said,  “ that  married  ladies  and 
widows  have  always  attracted  me  more  than 
unmarried  ones.  And  I never  could  account 
for  it.” 

44 It  must  be  hereditary,”  said  the  Doctor. 
44  So  it’s  all  settled,  is  it  ? Well,  good-by,  Ar- 
nold.” 

t#Going  away,  Wallbridge  ?” 

“No ; it’s  you  who  are  going  away  from  me. 
I have  been  making  up  my  mind  to  it.  I hope 
you  won’t  regret  it.  We’ve  been  friends  a long 
time,  but — ” 

“Good  Heavens,  Wallbridge!  Don’t  talk 
in  that  absurd  way.  Do  yon  think  I’m  going 
to  have  any  estrangement  or  separation  be- 
tween us  ? Don't  say  a w’ord.  I know  who  you 
are  thinking  of.  Hang  Ross  and  Brown  and 
Muller ! Do  you  think  my  wife  is  going  to 
shut  out  any  of  my  friends?  You  don’t  know 
her.  But  you  will  very  soon.  I tell  you  she 
knows  all  about  you  already — and,  old  fellow, 
we  are  going  to  hang  on  to  you  with  such  a 
clutch  that  you’ll  have  enough  of  us.  Your 
best  sticking-plaster  won’t  compare  with  our 
adhesiveness.  Confound  it — if  you  are  going 
to  look  so  doleful,  and  talk  so,  as  if  I were  a 
convict  about  to  be  transported,  I shall  cut 
your  acquaintance  in  sober  earnest!”  j 

“ Ah,  well — let’s  hope  for  the  best,”  sighed 
the  Doctor. 

So,  in  the  month  of  November  I went  over 
to  the  enemy — bless  her  sweet  face ! 

“ So  Arnold  has  married  a fortune,”  says  A. ; 
“ lucky  fellow !” — “ He’s  an  Arnold  still,  though 
no  longer  a Benedict,”  says  B.  — “I  suppose 
he’ll  give  up  business  now,”  says  C.,  “and  re- 
tire with  the  pretty  widow  to  her  new  house  on 
the  Hudson.” — 44  Capital  thing  for  a poor  build- 
er,” says  D. ; “he  has  feathered  his  nest  easily. 
His  fortune  didn’t  need  any  great  architectural 
labor.” 

So  they  talked — I knew  by  their  looks  and 
manner.  The  truth  was,  that  I did  not  marry 
a fortune,  except  in  futuro , on  the  death  of  her 
father — who  was  a hale  old  gentleman  of  sixty- 
five,  with  every  prospect  of  enjoying  many  years 
of  health — and  that  all  Alice  had  was  an  annual 
gift  of  $3000.  Nor  had  I the  slightest  idea  of 
retiring  from  a profession  I loved,  and  which  j 
was  amply  remunerative. 

We  took  the  lease  of  a house  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  and  my  father-in-law,  whom 
I came  to  love  as  well  as  respect,  passed  most 
of  his  time  with  us. 

Dr.  Wallbridge  Nutt  had  called  upon  ns,  and 
dined  seyeial  times  with  us.  He  seemed  to  like 
my  wife  pretty  well,  though  in  a very  shy  and  re- 
served way ; while  she,  though  repelled  at  first 
by  his  brusque  manner,  came  gradually  to  see 
in  him  those  qualities  which  had  attached  me 
to  him  long  ago,  and  which  it  required  some 
acquaintance  to  detect  in  their  completeness. 


Yon  might  at  first  have  thought  him  a selfish 
man  (though  I suppose  all  old  bachelors  have 
more  or  less  that  reputation).  But  he  was 
known  to  be  devoted  to  his  friends  (at  least  to 
his  bachelor  friends ; for  in  his  imagination  a 
friend’s  wife  was  a sort  of  female  concierge  or 
sentinel,  who  stood  at  her  husband’s  door  and 
permitted  few  or  none  of  his  old  associates  to 
enter).  He  was  a friend  to  the  poor,  whom 
he  often  assisted,  not  only  by  gratuitous  pro- 
fessional services,  but  by  solid  gifts,  and  a 
helping  hand  toward  doing  for  themselves. 
He  was  known  to  have  helped  again  and  again 
a poor  relative,  who  never  seemed  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  getting  along  in  the  world.  But 
he  hid  an  affectionate  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion under  a brusque  manner ; and  a good  deal 
of  sterling  principle,  as  well  os  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  and  even  poetic  fancy,  were  ob- 
senred  by  his  somewhat  hard,  cynical,  often 
Mephistophelean  style  of  talk.  So  on  the  whole 
he  hardly  did  justice  to  himself.  There  was 
truth  in  what  his  fellow-students  said  of  him 
long  ago — 44  That  Nutt  has  a rough  outer  shell, 
but  there’s  a good  kernel  inside  of  him.” 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  that 
Alice  was  beginning  to  appreciate  my  friend's 
character.  He  would  have  silent  fits  at  first, 
as  if  he  thought  it  was  useless  to  be  familiar 
with  me  while  she  was  by.  But  gradually  a 
better  understanding,  and  then  a friendship, 
grew  between  them.  The  Doctor  became  a 
more  frequent  visitor  to  our  house ; often  took 
a hand  at  whist  with  us  during  the  long  winter 
evenings ; listened  to  my  wife’s  singing ; some- 
times sang  with  her,  or  sat  at  the  piano  himself, 
after  a deal  of  persuasion,  trolling  snatches  of 
old  ballads  and  German  student  songs  he  had 
heard  in  Europe.  And  when  our  little  boy  was 
bom,  and  engrossed  so  much  of  our  care  and 
time,  the  Doctor,  though  rather  thoughtful  and 
sober  at  first,  still  came  to  see  us,  and  didn’t 
show  any  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  pulpy  lit- 
tle new'-comer  who  monopolized  all  the  choicest 
affection  of  the  family,  though  the  Doctor  used 
to  look  upon  children  as  absolute  non-conduct- 
ors or  absorbents  of  all  the  spare  fluids  of  friend- 
ship. “What  can  you  do,”  he  used  to  say,  “with 
an  infatuated  young  papa  with  a baby  on  his 
knee ; and  what  can  he  say  to  you  ? I tell  you 
it’s  a selfish  absorption  of  the  best  part  of  a man 
into  the  life  of  a little  homunculus  that  don’t  ap- 
preciate even  his  baby  talk,  and  can’t  make  him 
any  return,  except  to  squall  o’  nights  and  keep 
its  papa  awake.  Why,  Ross  used  to  walk  up 
and  dow'n  every  night  for  hours  with  his  baby. 
I should  have  given  it  paregoric,  and  have  done 
with  it.” 

But  the  Doctor  was  beginning  to  modify  his 
theories ; and  before  baby  was  two  years  old  I 
don’t  think  my  old  friend  was  happy  without  a 
daily  romp  with  this  young  incarnate  snnbeam 
of  the  house.  The  truth  is,  philoprogenitive- 
ness w'as  strongly  marked  on  Nutt's  cranium, 
though  circumstances  had  kept  it  latent. 

Here  were  several  steps  gained.  Dr.  Nutt’s 
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outworks  were  strongly  besieged.  Trenches 
were  dug  all  about  him.  Day  by  day  we 
were  undermining  some  old  bachelor  theory, 
or  laughing  away  some  old  social  saw.  What 
man  could  have  resisted  Alice’s  sound  practi- 
cal sense,  her  artless,  delicate  attention  to  his 
little  wants,  her  toleration  of  his  moods  and 
eccentricities,  and  the  womanly  tact  by  which 
she  made  him  feel  her  insight  into  his  real 
character?  Who  better  than  she  knew  how 
to  make  our  little  house  the  only  spot  he  look- 
ed upon  as  a home?  I’m  not  so  sure  that  he 
didn’t  begin  to  envy  me  my  domestic  happi- 
ness. But  the  moment  he  thought  we  detect- 
ed in  his  look  and  manner  and  talk  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  yielding  to  a vague  desire  of  a 
change  of  life  on  his  part,  he  would  suddenly 
fortify  himself  more  stubbornly  than  ever,  and 
sound  his  one-keyed  single-blessedness  trump- 
et on  his  ramparts  most  defiantly.  Catch  Dr. 
Wallbridge  Nutt  giving  way  to  any  sentimental 
weakness  in  that  line ! 

But  the  truth  is,  we  did  see  that  some  of  his 
fortifications  were  giving  way.  We  determined 
to  find  how  far  we  could  carry  the  war.  We 
even  began  to  entertain  the  chimerical  idea  that 
in  spite  of  appearances  even  a confirmed  celiba- 
taire  like  Dr.  W.  Nutt  might,  if  not  by  open 
warfare,  at  least  by  secret  strategy,  one  day 
lower  his  defiant  flag,  and  bow  his  head  and 
heart  to  the  conquering  fates. 

One  evening  when  Alice  and  I were  alone 
we  planned  it  all.  A bold  and  cunning  attack 
— a campaign  if  necessary — was  decided  upon. 
But  whether  we  succeeded  or  not  the  sequel  of 
this  history  will  show. 

Clara  Marston,  a cousin  and  intimate  friend 
of  Alice,  was  left  an  orphan,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  by  the  death  of  a beloved  father. 
Her  mother  had  died  several  years  before.  Her 
only  brother  was  off  somewhere  in  the  West, 
seeking  his  fortune.  Her  father  could  only 
leave  her  about  five  hundred  dollars  income. 
What  was  more  valuable  to  her,  however,  was 
that  he  left  her  with  a good  solid  education, 
good  health  and  constitution,  and  a buoyant, 
hopeful  disposition.  She  was  now  nearly  thirty, 
but  nobody  would  ever  have  applied  to  her  the 
uncourteous  term  “old  maid.”  She  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  called  handsome  by  a crowd, 
if  a vote,  ay  or  no,  was  taken.  But  she  had 
that  mobile  beauty  of  expression  which  shames 
all  mere  beauty  of  features. 

Soon  after  her  father's  death  a situation  as 
governess  was  offered  her  and  accepted  in  a 
family  w’ell  known  to  her,  and  where  she  wTas 
treated  always  as  a friend  and  not  a dependent. 

My  wife  had  long  been  wishing  to  have  her 
cousin  make  us  a visit ; and  so,  as  Bhe  was  now 
about  having  a summer  vacation,  she  invited 
her  to  spend  it  with  us.  In  a week  or  two  w*e 
were  going  to  shut  up  our  house  in  the  city, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  the 
country.  It  was  planned  that  Miss  Marston 
should  accompany  us.  So  she  came,  and  was 


soon  one  of  the  family.  Wallbridge,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  the  invitation  or  the  arrival, 
and  happening  in  one  evening,  was  introduced, 
and  very  soon  Miss  Marston  and  lie  were  con- 
versing in  a most  animated  way  upon  topics 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  subjects  that 
engross  the  fashionable  young  ladies  of  New 
York.  I don’t  believe  the  Doctor  had  talked 
so  much  writh  any  lady,  or  in  any  but  a profes- 
sional way,  for  years.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
and  looked  at  his  wratch,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  it  point  to  half  past  eleven. 

We  carefully  avoided  asking  the  Doctor  to 
come  again  soon.  So  fearful  wfe  were  lest  he 
should  suspect  us  of  such  a base  design  as  try- 
ing to  “make  a match.”  Had  he  known  what 
was  in  our  thoughts  he  would  immediately  have 
packed  his  trunk  and  gone  off  to  unknown  parts. 
We  simply  said,  in  reply  to  his  questions,  that 
she  was  a cousin  of  my  wife’s  who  was  going 
to  pass  a few  weeks  with  us  in  the  country. 
We  did  not  urge  the  Doctor  to  come  up  the 
river  to  see  us,  for  we  were  careful  to  seem 
quite  indifferent  whether  he  liked  Miss  Marston 
or  not. 

But  Wallbridge  was  intimate  at  our  house, 
and  needed  no  urgent  invitation  to  come  in 
again.  He  w'ould  pretend  to  be  engrossed 
about  little  Tommy’s  health,  though  the  little 
fellow*  was  vociferously  well ; and  would  play 
with  him,  and  stoop  to  his  little  vocabulary, 
and  kiss  him  wfhen  he  went  to  bed  in  a way 
that  seemed  quite  charming  to  us  all.  Then 
long  talks  with  Miss  Clara,  or  music,  and  again 
surprise  at  having  staid  so  late.  I thought, 
too,  I could  6ee  that  Clara  was  interested  in 
him.  At  any  rate  they  had  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance that  was  promising. 

We  shut  up  house — the  weather  was  getting 
decidedly  summerish — and  steamed  off  to  our 
pleasant  cottage  on  the  Hudson. 

We  were  settled  down  in  our  little  Arcady 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  saw  and  heard  nothing 
from  our  bachelor  friend.  At  last  one  day  I 
received  a letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was 
preparing  a work  on  the  medical  properties  of 
certain  American  plants,  and  that  he  had  heard 
of  some  good  specimens  of  these  in  the  county 
where  I was  passing  the  summer.  He  intended 
going  up  and  staying  at  a hotel  a short  distance 
from  me,  and  might  some  day  drop  in.  I wrote 
him  to  come  and  stay  with  us,  and  that  I should 
not  take  any  refusal.  I took  care  not  to  say  a 
word  about  Miss  Clara  Marston. 

So  one  evening  he  landed  from  the  steamer, 
carpet-bag  in  hand,  and  I met  him  and  drove 
him  up  in  the  rose  and  amber  twilight,  through 
the  spicy,  dusky  avenues  of  shadowy  trees,  and 
by  the  fields  scented  with  the  new-mow  n hay, 
to  our  country  house. 

Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  this  perfect 
June  weather,  with  its  golden  sunset,  its  no  less 
golden,  almost  warm  moonlight,  its  pure  air,  its 
odors  from  the  roses  and  honey-suckles  climb- 
ing over  the  balustrades  of  the  veranda  on 
which  we  sat.  Then  gay  talk  and  anecdote. 
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with  an  occasional  dip  into  scientific  facts  and 
politics  ; and  to  crown  all,  music — Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin — then  song  and  ballad. 
Then  walks  up  and  down  the  long  moonlit  ve- 
randa. Then  more  music.  Then  inquiries 
after  Master  Tommy’s  health,  and  regrets  on 
the  Doctor’s  part  that  the  youngster  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  that  he  should  not  have  a romp 
with  him  till  next  morning. 

“Ah,”  said  Wallbridge  (an  “ah”  of  deep, 
intense  satisfaction),  “this  is  better  than  the 
city,  with  its  dust,  and  gutters,  and  rowdy  boys, 
and  gas-lamps,  and  omnibuses.  Why  you  can 
really  enjoy  and  understand  Chopin  here.  But, 

bless  me,  the  idea  of  it  in Street,  with  a 

rattling  accompaniment  of  cars  and  cart-wheels! 
or  worse  still,  at  a crowded  party,  with  an  infer- 
nal clack  of  tongues  about  you — nobody  listen- 
ing, and  every  body  talking,  of  course — the 
louder  the  more  exquisite  and  tender  the  mu- 
sic is!” 

“ Then  you  really  enjoy  Chopin,”  said  Clara. 
“This  is  delightful.  I find  very  few  who 
wouldn’t  rather  hear  * Suoni  la  tromba,'  or  some 
of  the  noisy  operatic  pieces.” 

“Chopin,”  said  Wallbridge,  “is  to  me  like 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  dreamily  beautiful 
with  a soul  of  passion  breathed  into  it.  How 
well  his  music  accords  with  this  moonlight,  and 
the  fragrance  of  these  roses ! But  I don’t  care 
about  hearing  this  dreamer  always.  He  cloys 
me  sometimes.  One  can’t  feed  on  odors  and 
moonlight.  Won’t  you  sing  something — some- 
thing of  Schubert,  say  ?” 

Clara  Marston  sang  with  a delicate  sympa- 
thetic voice,  and  great  expression.  Wallbridge 
had  not  heard  her  except  in  duets.  He  was 
rapt.  Spite  of  an  assumed  air  of  cool  criticism,  I 
we  fancied  we  could  sec  the  impression  made  i 
upon  him  as  Clara  sat  at  the  piano  and  sang 
the  exquisite  “ Serenade”  of  Schubert. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Wallbridge  Nutt  sat 
up  very  late  that  night,  looking  out  into  the 
garden  and  the  moonlight,  and  on  the  moon- 
silvered  river — apropos  to  nothing  in  particular, 
of  course  : certainly  not  botany. 

My  wife  and  I talked  hopefully  about  the 
Doctor  and  the  fair  governess.  We  thought 
we  were  beginning  to  scale  the  ramparts.  Who 
knows  ? 

Next  day  no  more  music.  Business,  pro- 
fessional work,  science,  was  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  Doctor’s  books. 

Here,  too,  the  enemy  was  prepared  for  him. 

“I  hear  that  you  are  studying  the  flora  of  ! 
this  region,”  said  Clara. — The  Doctor  thought  I 
she  would  make  a very  good  Flora  in  the  poor 
dry  herbarium  of  his  life. 

“I  came  up  here  for  that  purpose,”  said 
Wallbridge.  He  was  about  to  add,  “That  is 
the  sole  purpose  of  my  visit,”  but  his  con- 
science, or  something  else,  caused  the  sentence 
to* die  on  his  lips.  He  added,  “Do  you  like 
botany  ?” 

“ Yes,  somewhat,  where  it  carries  me  among 
flowers.” 


“Do  you  know  much  about  the  wild  flowers 
in  this  vicinity?”  asked  Wallbridge. 

“Not  to  any  extent.  My  little  scraps  of 
knowledge  wouldn’t  content  a man  of  science 
and  a physician.” 

“Still,  you  might  help  me — if  it’s  agreeable 
to  you.”  Then  suddenly,  thinking  of  Materia 
Medica , he  was  going  to  say,  “Every  little 
helps,”  but  thought  better  of  it. 

“I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  something 
more  about  wild  flowers,”  she  said.  “ There 
is  a sort  of  unconscious,  pathetic  sentiment 
about  them  that  garden  flowers  are  without.” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  that,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “You  young  ladies  find  sentiment  in 
every  thing.  But  I should  like  to  see  what  you 
have  to  show  in  the  way  of  botanical  specimens. 
What  say  you  to  a ramble  in  the  woods  now, 
beforo  the  heat  of  the  day  commences  ? You 
know  the  way  here  better  than  I do,  and  can — ” 
(“save  me  a good  deal  of  time,”  he  might  have 
added,  had  she  been  any  other  than  Clara  Mars- 
ton.)  The  truth  is,  he  hadn’t  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  a very  long  ramble  with  her.  So 
he  added,  “You  can  point  out  some  of  the  best 
spots  for  getting  what  I waut.” 

“ I haven’t  explored  the  country  very  far,” 
said  Clara;  “but  I think  I can  show  you  a 
few  places  where  you  can  gather  some  plants 
and  flowers  that  are  new  to  me  at  least.  But 
I really  can’t  tell  whether  they  will  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.” 

Dr.  Nutt  was  tempted  to  say,  “ A walk  with 
you,  Miss  Marston,  will  repay  me  for  any  trouble, 
no  matter  whether  I find  my  botanical  specimens 
or  not.”  But  he  was  not  ordinarily  a gallant 
man,  and  only  said,  “Oh,  I dare  say  we  shall 
find  something  worth  going  for.” 

They  started  on  their  walk,  and  were  soon 
lost  sight  of  in  the  woods.  But  a little  bird 
that  followed  them  told  us  afterward  some- 
thing, but  not  much,  about  them.  For  some 
time  they  were  both  silent — she  somewhat  re- 
strained by  the  novelty  of  this  tete-a-tete  under 
the  arching  bbughs  of  the  forest ; he  divided  in 
his  mind  between  his  old  bachelor  whims  and 
theories  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a 
profound  study  of  his  mental  diagnosis — an  in- 
quiry of  himself  to  himself,  as  cool  and  collect- 
ed as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  as 
to  whither  he  was  tending.  Somehow,  how- 
ever he  argued  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  he 
felt  himself  drifting,  drifting  toward  some  vague 
uncertain  Elysian  land,  where  the  flowers  were 
something  more  than  botanical  specimens. 

So  on  they  wandered  through  the  leafy 
woods,  sometimes  stopping  to  rest  in  the 
shade  — but  not  all  this  time  silent,  for  the 
consciousness  in  the  minds  of  both  of  several 
topics  where  they  thought  and  felt  alike  gave 
them  soon  very  eloquent  tongues.  “In  the 
woods,”  says  Emerson,  “there  is  perpetual 
youth.”  Dr.  Wallbridge  Nutt  felt  as  if  he 
certainly  had  shaken  oft’  several  years  from  his 
shoulders  since  he  started  on  this  walk.  As 
for  his  companion  (as  I have  never  been  a 
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young  lady  myself),  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  say 
what  she  thought  or  felt.  But  she  looked  very 
pretty  and  very  cheerful,  and  I presume  enjoyed 
the  fine  morning  and  the  ramble  very  much. 

They  gathered  a good  many  wild  flowers. 
Some  of  these  required  climbing  and  descend- 
ing rocks  and  steep  places,  and  crossing  little 
bubbling  brooks  on  uncertain  stepping-stones, 
and  of  course  Dr.  Nutt  had  to  help  Miss  Mars- 
ton  by  giving  her  his  hand,  and  may  have 
proffered  his  assistance  in  this  way  more  fre- 
quently than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Then 
they  were  fprced  to  rest  sometimes  on  a rock 
or  some  old  fallen  tree-trunk,  and  at  such 
times  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Doctor 
should  deliver  a short  lecture  on  some  flower 
she  held  in  her  hand,  discoursing  of  pistils, 
stamens,  corolla,  calyx,  stem,  leaf,  habitat , etc., 
with  occasional  unscientific  digressions  upon 
topics  not  rigorously  connected  with  botanic 
knowledge.  And  so  they  strolled  on  and  on, 
he  trusting  to  her  as  a guide,  till  it  got  to  be 
near  dinner-time. 

Don’t  let  any  young  readers  think  I am  go- 
ing to  lead  these  enthusiastic  votaries  of  floral 
science  into  any  sensational  adventures  such  as 
6tory-tellers  are  fond  of  getting  up  at  such  a 
point  as  this — as,  for  instance,  “Miss  Clara 
Marston  descries  a rare  flower  of  gorgeous 
beauty  blooming  upon  the  brink  of  a dangerous 
precipice  overhanging  a foaming  torrent.  With 
all  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits  she  reaches 
to  cull  it,  misses  her  footing,  and  dashes  into 
the  roaring  gulf.  Wallbridge,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  horror,  rushes  wildly  to  the  brink, 
and  in  a moment  plunges  after  her,”  etc.,  etc. 

I assure  my  young  readers  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred;  for  Miss  Marston  was  a 
cautious  and  discreet  young  lady,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  young  ladies  younger 
than  herself,  and  Dr.  Wallbridge  Nutt  was  not 
an  expert  in  acrobatic  exercises,  or  making  dan- 
gerous leaps  down  precipices,  and,  besides,  kept 
so  close  to  Miss  Marston  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  her  to  make  any  such  romantic 
scene.  Neither  was  there  much  romance  or 
sentiment  in  their  talk.  It  was  rather  in  a vein 
which  some  young  ladies  might  call  “strong- 
minded,”  but  which  the  best  educated  people 
would  say  was  sensible,  rational  conversation. 
But  the  sober  fact  was,  that  in  spite  of  their 
strong-mindedness — neither  of  them  knowing 
very  clearly  where  they  were  going — they  got 
lost  in  the  woods;  at  least  so  they  said. 

Dinner  waited,  and  they  didn’t  come.  Din- 
ner was  saved  for  them,  still  they  didn’t  appear. 
Alice  and  I laughed  a little  about  it,  and  yet 
wondered.  Then  we  grew  a little  anxious. 
They  might  easily  have  lost  their  way.  But 
there  were  still  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
there  would  be  a long  twilight.  But  just  as  we 
were  debating  whether  to  send  out  John,  the 
stable-boy,  on  horseback  after  them  they  ap- 
peared, looking  tired,  but  with  a peculiar  con- 
scious expression  on  their  faces.  Clara  only 
greeted  us,  saying  she  was  sorry  they  had  kept 


dinner  waiting,  but  they  missed  their  way,  and 
had  to  return  by  a very  circuitous  road.  Then 
saying  something  about  her  dress,  she  ran  np 
stairs  to  her  room,  where  she  and  Alice  bolted 
themselves  in  for  half  an  hour. 

Meanwhile  Wallbridge  walked  up  and  down 
the  veranda  excitedly,  and  with  such  a pecul- 
iar expression  that  I (innocently?)  asked  him 
whether  they  had  met  with  any  adventures. 

“Adventures?  Oh — no — yes.  Well,  you 
see  we  didn’t  know  the  road,  and — Confound 
it  all,  Arnold ! The  fact  is,  I believe  I’ve  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  after  all  1 I really  don’t 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  I’m  in  a sort  of 
dream.  My  dear  fellow,  I believe  I am  the 
happiest  man  alive!  But  who  would  have 
thought  it  ? Confound  it ! now  you  will  laugh 
at  me ! And  to  think  of  its  being  all  my  own 
doing,  and  you  and  your  wife  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it ! A deliberate  leap ! In  for  it, 
past  all  recovery ! All  the  drugs  I know  any 
thing  about  will  never,  never  avail  me  now. 

It’s  fate,  fate ! But,  by  George,  old  fellow,  give 
me  your  blessing!  I’ve  come  over  to  your 
school.  I’m  in  the  hands  of  a power  I can’t 
resist.  Spite  of  all  my  philosophy,  I do  think 
there  never  was  a happier  man  that  I am. 

Why,  I tell  you  she’s  an  angel — and  mine, 
mine  forever!” 

“ My  dear  Wallbridge,  I give  you  joy ! Do 
you  know  I’ve  been  hoping  it  ever  so  long? 

So  has  Alice.  And  do  you  know — I needn’t 
ask  your  forgiveness'  now — that  Alice  and  I 
planned  it  all t We  set  our  hearts  upon  it 
long  ago.” 

“You  rascal!  Well,  God  bless  you,  Tom! 

I’ve  no  fault  to  find  with  you.  But  really  I 
didn’t  suspect  you.  Oh,  you’re  a deep  fellow ! 
and  your  wife  too,  looking  so  innocent  all  the 
while.  Well,  all  right ; I’ve  joined  your  ranks. 

But  I think  I was  more  than  half  converted 
long  ago.” 

When  Clara  and  Alice  came  down  there  was 
plenty  of  shaking  of  hands  all  round.  And 
poor  Clara  blushed  like  the  June  roses  them- 
selves ; and  Wallbridge  disappeared,  and  came 
down  in  a clean  suit  of  white  linen ; and  we  all 
sat  down  to  dinner  and  tea  in  one ; and  it  did 
seem  as  if  all  was  as  good  as  the  ending  of  a 
novel,  and  as  if  our  little  cottage  held  in  it  that 
night  the  very  aroma  and  quintessence  of  ro- 
mance ; and  the  honey-suckles  and  roses  wafted 
in  their  odorous  blessings,  and  the  perfect  sum- 
mer moon  paved  the  veranda  with  gold ; and 
next  morning  the  birds  sang  for  the  happy  lov- 
ers as  they  sang  in  early  youth. 

“Tom,”  said  Wallbridge,  that  morning, 

“what  nonsense  I used  to  talk  about  4 going 
over  to  the  enemy  !*  I tell  you  we  in  those  old 
bachelor  days  were  the  enemies  not  only  of 
these  blessed  creatures,  but  of  ourselves.  I 
was  a miserable  rebel,  Tom.  I have  joined 
the  great  union  of  loving  souls  and  hearts.  *It 
seems  I am  about  to  be  reconstructed  in  a way 
I hardly  ever  dreamed  of.  And  I owe  it  all — 
all — to  you  and  Alice.” 
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THE  pallid  light  of  a New  England  winter 
day  was  fading  from  land  and  sea,  when, 
with  hurried  yet  painful  steps,  a woman  climbed 
the  hill  behind  the  village,  or  rather  the  encamp- 
ment, of  her  friends  and  fellow-pilgrims,  and  ar- 
riving at  its  summit  seated  herself  upon  a low 
rock,  drew  her  cloak  of  fine  duffle  closely  about 
her,  and  sat  looking  over  the  scene  outspread 
before  her  with  a mingled  expression  of  pain 
and  longing,  piteous  to  behold  upon  a face  so 
young  and  fair;  a sweet  English  face  with 
lovely  rose  tints  in  cheek  and  lip,  mild  blue 
eyes,  and  wealth  of  golden  rippling  hair ; the 
face  of  a girl  scarce  past  her  twentieth  birthday, 
tenderly  nurtured,  and  shielded  from  even  the 
knowledge  of  wrong  or  care,  and  yet  educated 
in  the  principles  of  high  honor,  courage,  and 
endurance,  which  in  those  days  were  thought 
the  necessity  of  gentle  blood  and  elevated  sta- 
tion. 

Nor  had  this  training  failed  of  its  result,  for 
among  the  stalwart  men  and  resolute  women 
who  had  with  her  embarked  upon  an  expedi- 
tion whose  terrible  uncertainties  and  desperate 
chances  we,  knowing  the  result,  can  hardly  set 
befpre  our  minds  in  the  vague  and  gloomy  twi- 
light through  which  they  loomed  to  those  who 
still  dared  accept  them — among  them  all  none 
bore  himself  with  more  steadfast  courage  or 
heroic  cheerfulness  than  this  frail  girl,  Rose 
Standish,  the  wife  of  the  Puritan  Captain  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  Through  the  long  and  te- 
dious voyage,  among  privations,  annoyances, 
the  necessity  of  almost  menial  sendee  to  those 
suffering  about  her,  in  the  racking  uncertainty 
as  to  their  destination  or  whereabout,  the  dread 
of  abandonment  by  the  churlish  ship-master, 
the  possible  attack  of  savages  as  they  lay  at 
anchor  close  to  the  inhospitable  shore,  the  sep- 
aration from  her  husband,  who  twice  led  a band 
of  explorers  into  the  ambushes  and  fastnesses 
of  this  wooded  wilderness,  through  the  debark- 
ation and  consequent  confusion,  exposure,  and 
toil,  before  even  the  rudest  shelter  could  be  se- 
cured— through  all  Rose  Standish  had  proved 
herself  the  w orthy  daughter  of  a noble  English 
house,  the  w'orthy  wife  and  companion  of  him 
who,  turning  his  back  upon  noble  family,  lofty 
station,  rightful  fortune,  and  the  almost  certain 
military  advancement  which  in  that  stormy 
time  awaited  trained  and  valiant  soldiers,  had 
chosen  rather  to  put  himself  in  the  van-guard 
of  that  obscure  and  impoverished  band  of  pil- 
grims, who  offered  him  the  command  indeed 
of  their  army  of  twelve  men  including  himself, 
this  and  their  confidence,  respect,  and  gratitude, 
but  who  had  naught  else  to  give. 

So  far  she  had  bravely  and  nobly  borne  her- 
self, this  sweet  Rose  ; but  now  the  end  had 
come ; and  sitting  there  upon  the  hill,  with  the 
winter  sky  darkening  above  her,  and  the  winter 
wind  moaning  through  the  low  pine-trees  at  her 
back,  she  looked  far  over  the  sea,  whose  leaden 
w aves,  each  tipped  with  an  angry  line  of  foam, 


came  hissing  sharply  in  upon  the  sandy  shore 
below',  and  thought  of  the  fair  and  bounteous 
home  which  she  should  see  no  more  forever. 
The  deep  lanes  white  and  odorous  with  haw- 
thorn bloom,  the  sunuy  nooks  filled  with  violets 
and  daisies,  the  meadows  gay  writh  cowslips  and 
blue  with  harebells,  the  trees  green  with  spring 
and  filled  with  those  blithe  home  birds  whose 
very  songs  must  be  gayer  and  more  heart-free 
than  these  of  the  new  strange  world  about  her ; 
all  these  she  saw  and  heard,  sitting  so  motion- 
less there  in  the  pallid  twilight  and  gazing 
across  the  bitter  sea  to  the  horizon  line  of 
palest  blue,  which,  like  a wall  of  ic<9,  shut  her 
away  from  all  these  tender  memories.  Then 
her  eyes  wandered  slowly  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment at  her  feet,  the  huts  of  hastily-felled  tim- 
ber, some  few  complete,  others  in  every  stage 
of  progress,  and  already  arranged  in  the  steep 
and  formal  street  by  which  the  pilgrim  of  to-day 
climbs  from  the  shore  to  the  level  of  the  town. 
At  their  head  stood  the  temporary  common- 
house  erected  upon  the  first  landing,  and  still 
occupied  by  most  of  the  company ; and  at  her 
back  lay  the  beams  and  timber  about  to  be 
fashioned  into  a fort  or  citadel,  defended  by 
the  howitzer  already  standing  mounted  upon 
the  proposed  site,  and  carefully  covered  from 
the  weather  by  the  Captain's  own  hands. 

In  the  offing  lay  the  Mayflower,  weather- 
beaten, insufficient,  unreliable,  and  yet  the  one 
only  link  between  home  and  the  hundred  brave 
or  failing  hearts  who  had  abandoned  home  and 
all  its  joys,  all  its  security,  devoting  life  and 
fortune,  nay,  planting  their  very  bodies  as  seed 
in  this  barren  soil,  whence  yet  should  spring  a 
mighty  nation. 

44  Never,  never,  never  again ! ” whispered  Rose 
Standish,  drawing  the  warm  cloak  about  her,  and 
yet  shivering  through  its  ample  folds.  6 4 Never 
shall  I see  home  flowers  bloom  again,  or  hear 
the  song  of  home  birds,  or  kiss  my  little  sister's 
lips ; and  I would  that  yon  vessel  were  away, 
for  its  gray  sails  beckon  me  like  hands,  and 
tempt  me  to  wish  that  my  lord  should  carry  me 
to  lie  among  my  kin,  and  beneath  the  old  yew- 
trees  where  we  cut  our  names — " 

44  What,  dame,  is't  thou?"  exclaimed  a voice 
somew'hat  gruff  and  hoarse  perchance,  but  pow- 
erful and  frank,  as  befitted  the  captain  of  the 
colony's  army,  and  the  protector  of  its  hundred 
lives.  Most  vigilant,  too,  was  he  in  its  de- 
fense, and  had  mounted  the  hill  in  the  winter 
twilight  to  make  sure  that  all  was  safe  and  well 
about  the  embryo  fortress,  whose  chief  archi- 
tect and  deviser  he  was.  And  here  among 
the  timbers,  and  the  tools,  and  the  black  frost, 
and  the  glooming  night  he  had  come  suddenly 
upon  his  tender  Rose,  sitting  so  fair  and  spirit- 
like, as  if  she  were  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
little  pilgrim  camp  below. 

44  What,  sweet-heart ! ’’  repeated  the  Captain, 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  “How  come  you 
here,  and  all  alone  ?" 

“ I was  so  tired.  Miles,  of  the  noise  and  heat 
in  the  common-room,  and  my  head  ached  so 
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sadly,  that  I thought  perhaps  the  cold  fresh  air 
would  help  it.” 

“Thy  head,  child?  Yes,  and  those  blue 
eyes  are  over-bright,  and  thy  little  hands  are 
scorching  hot  even  in  this  nipping  cold.  Rose, 
darling  little  one,  you  are  ill  at  last,  and  who 
can  wonder?” 

He  threw  his  arm  around  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  raising  her  to  her  feet,  pushed  back  the 
hood  from  her  face  and  perused  it  anxiously. 
The  sweet  face  smiled  upon  him  bravely  and 
tenderly,  yet  could  not  hide  the  terrible  story 
written  so  legibly  upon  it.  Full  five  minutes 
they  stood  "thus,  while  the  hissing  waves  swept 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  moaning  wind 
sobbed  among  the  pine-trees  in  awful  sym- 
pathy. Then  with  a sudden  movement  the 
soldier,  the  man  who  knew  no  fear  in  face  of 
foe  or  sternest  privation,  clasped  his  wife  close 
to  his  heart,  and  bending  his  head  upon  hers, 
sobbed  aloud,  in  sudden  terror: 

“Rose,  my  Rose!  What  were  I without 
thee!” 

“Dearest,  our  God  is  good.  I will  not  die 
if  He  will  let  me  stay,”  whispered  the  girl,  and 
clinging  to  her  husband’s  breast  she  shivered 
heavily,  like  one  who  feels  the  cold  blast  from 
an  open  door  strike  through  his  blood.  Yes, 
and  the  door  was  opened  wide,  the  door  that 
never  opens  in  vain,  nor  closes  until  one  has 
passed  through  to  return  no  more  forever. 

Miles  Standish  bore  his  wife  down  from  the  hill 
that  night  in  his  arms,  her  head  lying  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  quick  breath  scorch- 
ing his  cheek.  Ten  days  later  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  again,  while  the  fair  head  drooped  yet 
more  heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  dim 
eyes  vainly  strove  to  speak  the  love  that  pain 
nor  death  conld  chill,  and  the  cold,  faint  breath 
fluttered  across  the  pale  lips,  and  died  upon 
those  that  bent  to  meet  them. 

“Good-by,  dear  love” — those  were  the  words ; 
but  whether  they  were  spoken  by  the  dying  lips 
of  flesh,  or  the  deathless  spirit  already  exhaled 
from  its  fair  tenement,  Miles  Standish  could 
not  say. 

One  of  the  matrons  standing  weeping  there 
took  the  precious  burden  from  his  arms,  softly 
saying : 

“Alack,  dear  heart,  she  is  gone  at  last,  and 
now  is  free  of  all  her  pain  and  weariness.  Thank 
God  for  that,  at  least,  good  man  !” 

“ Hold  thy  prating  tongue,  dame,  nor  bid  me 
thank  God  for  taking  away  more  than  mine  own 
life,”  exclaimed  the  Captain,  sternly;  and  so 
strode  from  the  room,  from  the  house,  and  away 
into  the  wilderness,  leaving  all  who  heard  him 
aghast  at  such  impious  rebellion. 

When  he  returned,  hours  later,  mild  Elder 
Brewster  sought  and  labored  with  him,  long  and 
zealously,  yet  at  the  close  went  away  sadly, 
shaking  his  hoary  head. 

“ It  is  a strong  and  stubborn  heart ; yea,  and 
a proud  unyielding  neck,”  murmured  he.  “ God 
must  deal  with  him  in  His  own  way,  for  I am 
not  strong  enough.” 


They  dug  a grave  for  Rose  Standish  upon 
the  hill-side — the  first  grave  opened  in  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  that  stern  new  home ; but  before 
spring  there  were  so  many  that  the  pilgrims 
leveled  and  planted  them  with  wheat,  lest  the 
savages  who  always  lurked  about  the  settle- 
ment should  perceive  their  ever-increasing  num- 
ber, and  so  take  courage  to  fall  upon  and  ex- 
terminate the  feeble  remnant  that  remained 
alive. 

And  ever  as  the  pestilence  spread,  and  one 
after  another  was  stricken  down,  so  that  the 
living  scarce  could  bury  the  dead  or  attend  upon 
the  dying,  Miles  Standish  held  the  foremost 
place,  whether  as  laborer,  as  nurse,  as  counsel- 
or— providing  food  for  those  who  could  eat, 
forcing  the  churlish  ship-master  to  supply  such 
things  as  were  needed  from  his  stores,  minister- 
ing to  the  sick,  burying  the  dead ; ever  strong 
and  resolute  as  men  should  be,  gentle  and  pa- 
tient as  women  are ; never  shrinking,  as  his 
noble  fellow-laborer,  Bradford,  has  recorded, 
“from  the  meanest  or  most  loathly  services;” 
never  yielding  to  fatigue,  or  infection,  or  de- 
spair; so  that  the  elder  himself  confessed  at 
last : 

“Though  he  may  not  be  godly,  he  is  of  a ver- 
ity goodly ; and  though  holy  words  are  full  sel- 
dom in  his  mouth,  holy  works  are  ever  in  his 
hands.” 

So  passed  the  winter  and  the  spring,  until 
the  day  when  the  Mayflower  set  sail  again  for 
England,  hearing  among  her  other  dispatches  a 
letter  froin  Captain  Miles  to  the  relatives  of  his 
late  wife,  recounting  her  death  and  the  man- 
ner of  it,  and  ending  thus : 

11  But  this  heavy  sorrow  and  loss  makes  no  change 
in  the  purpose  I expressed  when  last  we  met,  with 
regard  to  relieving  you  of  the  charge  of  maintaining 
my  late  wife's  little  sister  Barbara,  and  she  may  be 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  drat  ship  sailing  hither.  It 
was  very  near  to  my  wife’s  heart  that  the  child  should 
come  to  us,  and  now  that  she  is  gone,  I do  but  desire 
the  more  to  fulfill  her  wishes,  and  in  this  case  still  the 
more  that  it  has  been  told  me  the  child  was  neither 
welcome  nor  happy  under  yonr  roof,  and  although 
God  knows  it  is  little  enough  I have  to  offer  here,  such 
as  it  is  is  heartily  at  the  service  of  Rose  Standish’s 
sister,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  the  service  of  any  of  her 
kin  who  choose  to  come  hither. 

11  Lest  there  should  be  talk  of  unfitness  in  placing  a 
little  maid  in  the  care  of  a gruff,  middle-aged  soldier, 
I will  say  in  this  place  that  I have  thought  of  mar- 
rying again  with  a very  modest,  as  well  as  comely, 
young  woman  of  this  place,  whom  the  sickness  of  the 
last  winter  has  bereft,  even  like  myself,  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  her.  And  this  I do,  not  through  forgetful- 
ness or  carelessness  of  Rose,  my  wife,  who  has  her 
own  place  in  my  heart,  wherein  no  other  can  ever  en- 
ter, but  because  iu  this  new  country  it  is  well  for 
every  man  to  be  the  head  of  a household,  and  to  rear 
up  children  to  become  fighting  men  for  the  defense  of 
the  colony,  and  sturdy  mothers  to  increase  it.  In  such 
a handful  of  straggling  souls  as  this  every  man  is 
hound  to  act,  not  for  himself,  but  as  part  of  the  whole, 
and  has  no  more  right  to  indulge  a selfish  and  churlish 
grief  than  to  burn  up  his  own  house  because  it  no 
longer  pleases  him,  and  in  so  doing  set  the  whole  vil- 
lage in  a low. 

“All  this  I say,  not  that  I see  need  of  putting  up 
a defense  against  your  judgment,  but  that  yon  may 
know  under  mine  own  hand  the  deliberate  reasons 
for  the  course  I propose,  and  which  may  Very  likely 
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be  hardly  judged  by  those  of  you  at  home  who  sought, 
and  vainly,  to  divide  Rose  from  me  before  that  we 
were  wed.t 

“And  so,  with  a father’s  greeting  to  the  little  maid, 
and  such  as  are  fitting  to  you  and  the  rest,  I remain, 
“Milks  Standish, 

“ Captain  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.'1 

So  wrote  the  Puritan  Captain,  and  grimly 
smiled  as  he  laid  the  letters  with  those  John 
Alden,  his  room-mate  and  friend,  had  prepared 
to  send  by  the  Mayflower. 

“ There  they  have  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,’* 
muttered  he.  “ They  are  rid  of  poor  little  Bab, 
and  they  hear  that  I am  about  to  marry  again, 
and  that  none  of  their  blood  shall  sit  in  Dux- 
bury  Hall  as  heir  to  Miles  Standish,  should  he 
ever  come  to  his  rights.” 

But  before  the  gray  sails  of  the  Mayflower  had 
sunk  behind  the  Gurnet  upon  her  homeward 
voyage  Miles  Standish  had  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  sending  John  Alden  to  do  his  wooing, 
instead  of  venturing  himself,  and  Priscilla  Mul- 
lins had  murmured  that  naive  sentence  which 
comes  down  through  the  centuries  as  fresh  and 
bright  and  girlish  as  any  utterance  of  to-day : 

44 Why  don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?” 

We  all  know  how  that  ended,  and  how  the 
Captain,  hardly  pausing  to  hurl  an  angry  and 
contemptuous  reproach  at  his  unfortunate  and 
yet  too  fortunate  envoy,  rushed  away  to  fight 
the  savage  Wattawamat  and  his  band,  who  had 
hnrled  defiance  at  the  little  colony  in  the  form 
of  an  imperious  summons  to  depart  as  they  had 
come,  leaving  the  land  already  occupied  and 
owned  by  the  red  men.  This  message  was  ac- 
companied, so  says  the  old  chronicle,  by  the 
skin  of  a rattlesnake  filled  with  arrows — a sym- 
bol of  deadly  warfare ; but  w'hen  this  was  laid 
upon  the  council  table  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Indians,  Standish  seized  it,  threw  the  arrows 
contemptuously  upon  the  floor,  and  filled  the 
snake-skin  with  bullets ; then  he  thrust  it  with 
a few  stem  words  into  the  hands  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  pointed  toward  the  door. 

So  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians ; and  in  the  early 
gray  of  the  next  morning  the  Captain  led  forth 
his  little  band  to  fight — to  die,  if  so  God’s  will 
should  be  ; and  in  the  leader’s  breast  lay  rank- 
ling the  bitter  thought  that  if  it  should  indeed 
be  death,  he  left  no  one  behind  to  shed  so  much 
as  a single  tear  upon  his  bloody  grave. 

Have  you  read  the  qnaint  old  story?  Do 
you  know  how  the  stem  little  band  of  Chris- 
tians put  to  shame  a whole  tribe  of  savages, 
and  slew  their  leader  in  their  very  midst,  and 
hewed  off  his  head  to  bring  back  as  a trophy 
and  set  upon  the  roof  of  their  citadel  as  a 
warning  to  his  fellows?  If  you  have  not,  get 
the  old  record  and  see  for  yourself  how  the 
men  of  those  days  bore  themselves,  and  with 
what  sublime  arrogance  they  pnnished  and  dis- 
possessed these  savage  interlopers  in  “the  land 
which  the  Lord  had  given  them.” 

But  killing  savages,  and  leading  night-march- 
es, and  wearying  himself  w ith  all  sorts  of  toil, 
proved  but  a slow  cure  to  the  great  hurt  which 


the  Captain’s  honest  heart  had  got ; and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  he  withdrew  himself  a lit- 
tle from  the  centre  of  the  community,  and  built 
for  himself  a house  upon  a sea-washed  emi- 
nence, still  knowm  as  Captain’s  Hill,  and  named 
the  region  about  it  Duxbury,  in  memory  of  the 
rich  old  manor  where  his  fathers  dwelt,  and 
where  he  should  of  right  have  dwelt  himself. 
Here  with  his  scant  household  he  settled  him- 
self, something  like  a year  after  Priscilla  Mul- 
lins had  refused  him  for  John  Alden’s  sake, 
and  here  he  lived  in  grimmest  seclusion,  broken 
only  by  his  military  duty,  when  the  Anne  arrived 
in  port,  bringing,  among  her  other  passengers, 
Barbara,  the  “little  sister”  of  Rose  Standish, 
whose  lips  she  had  so  longed  to  kiss  once  more 
before  she  died,  and  could  not. 

Miles  Standish,  stem  and  silent  os  was  his 
wont,  stood  with  the  rest  upon  the  beach,  and 
watched  the  ship’s  boat  as  it  left  her  side  and 
rapidly  drew  near  with  its  first  load  of  passen- 
gers. 

“There  is — one  for  whom  I looked,”  ex- 
claimed William  Bradford,  breaking  his  sen- 
tence in  the  midst,  and  glancing  with  austere 
confusion  into  the  face  of  his  friend  and  com- 
rade but  not  confidant,  the  silent  Captain. 
And  then,  as  Mistress  Soutlnvorth  rose  in  the 
boat,  and  gave  her  little  hand  to  the  sailor 
who  lifted  her  on  shore,  the  Governor  went 
down,  hat  in  hand,  to  meet  and  greet  her; 
and  Miles  Standish  stood  alone,  fiercely  tug- 
ging at  his  yellow  beard,  and  looking  beyond 
the  boat  to  the  gloomy  oiling  and  the  ship  al- 
ready riding  at  anchor  within  the  curving 
beach. 

So  he  stood  when  Governor  Bradford  re- 
turned toward  him,  Mistress  Southworth  upon 
his  arm,  and  tw'o  pretty  boys  behind,  with  whom 
walked  a fair  and  stately  maiden,  with  bright 
northern  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  a head  re- 
gal as  that  of  Editha,  last  of  the  Saxon  queens. 
Standish  made  some  slight  obeisance,  and  would 
have  moved  aside,  but  Bradford,  his  noble  face 
lighted  with  some  sudden  secret  joy,  and  his 
bearing  full  of  a tender  exultation,  detained 
him. 

“Ho,  there,  thou  valiant  man  of  war! 
Wouldst  play  the  dastard  for  the  first  time,  and 
run  from  these  fair  ones  who  have  braved  the 
peril  of  the  seas  and  of  the  wilderness  to  visit  us? 
Here  then,  let  me  present  the  valiant  Captain  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  to  Mistress  Soutlnvorth,  of 
whom  he  may  have  heard  me  speak.  And  here, 
friend  Miles,  here  is  another,  a maiden  who 
asked  for  thee  or  ever  she  had  stepped  from  the 
great  rock  to  the  sands.  This  is  thy  late  wife’s 
sister,  Mistress  Barbara,  who  has  journeyed 
thither  under  the  protection  of  Mistress  South- 
worth,  who  in  very  sooth  looks  to  need  protec- 
tion herself.  ” 

“Is  this  Barbara?”  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
staring  into  the  bright,  proud  face  so  nearly 
upon  a level  with  his  owm  ; for  the  maiden  was 
tall  and  stately  beyond  the  wont  of  women,  and 
the  gallant  soldier  was  low  of  stature. 
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“This  Barbara!”  repeated  he.  “Why,  I 
thought  she  was  a child.” 

“I  was  twenty  years  old  Sunday  was  a 
se’night,  brother  Miles,”  replied  Barbara,  in  a 
clear,  sonorous  voice,  and  meeting  his  scrutiny 
with  fearless  eyes. 

“ You  do  not  look  like  Rose.  She  was  little, 
and—” 

The  Captain  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but 
gravely  taking  the  two  hands  of  his  sister-in- 
law  in  his,  kissed  her  upon  both  cheeks ; then 
following  the  Governor,  who  already  was  climb- 
ing the  hill  with  Alice  South  worth  by  his  side, 
he  led  her  toward  the  irregular  row  of  houses 
already  named  Leyden  Street,  and  said,  some- 
what confusedly : 

“ You  are  welcome,  Barbara ; as  welcome  as 
though  it  had  been  the  child  I imagined.  But 
a fair  maiden  like  you  will  hardly  brook  the 
solitude  and  dullness  of  the  lonely  hut  where  I 
abide.  You  will  fret  for  your  gay  home  and 
young  companions,  I fear  me.” 

“ Do  you  not  live  in  the  village,  then,  broth- 
er?” asked  the  girl,  climbing  the  hill  with  firm, 
elastic  tread,  and  examining  every  thing  with 
her  bright  blue  eyes. 

“ No ; it  is  over  there  ; do  you  see  ?”  And 
pausing  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  wheat-field  beneath  whose  waving 
green  lay  the  dust  of  Rose  his  wife,  Captain 
Miles  pointed  across  the  head  of  the  bay  to  a 
promontory  crowned  by  a stockade,  with  some 
roofs  showing  above  it. 

“There  is  my  home,”  said  he,  briefly.  “I 
call  it  Duxbury,  after  the  place  owned  by  my 
people  in  Kent.  I reach  it  by  water,  and  there 
you  see  my  boat  buoyed  close  beside  the  rock. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I walk ; but  that  would  be 
a rough  journey  for  you,  and  when  you  will  we 
can  take  to  the  boat  and  go  home.” 

“I  will,  by  your  Leave,  speak  to  my  friend 
Mistress  Southworth  first,”  said  Barbara,  grave- 
ly. “For  she  did  charge  me  to  make  no  dis- 
position of  myself  until  she  saw  whether  we 
might  not  abide  together,  at  least  until  her  mar- 
riage.” 

“Aha!  she  will  marry  Bradford  then!”  ex- 
claimed Captain  Miles,  with  some  show  of  in- 
terest. 

“ Surely.  It  was  for  that  she  came,”  replied 
Barbara,  simply,  and  with  no  girlish  flutter  or 
giggle.  Her  kinsman  looked  at  her  attentive- 
ly, and  somewhat  disapprovingly.  In  truth,  he 
did  not  quite  admire  this  frank  and  fearless 
bearing,  this  want  of  shyness  and  weakness, 
this  self-reliance,  which,  as  he  thought,  would 
have  better  befitted  Rose  Standish’s  brother 
than  her  sister.  And,  in  sooth,  it  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  which  displeased  him 
most  of  all ; and  still  standing  there  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  wheat-field  at  his  feet, 
and  the  tall,  stately  maiden  at  his  side,  he  said 
again : 

“You  are  very  unlike  Rose,  and  yet  your 
features  have  a trick  of  hers.  She  was  a mar- 
vel of  sweet  humility  and  patience,  and  yet 


brave  and  untiring  withal  as  any  among  us ; a 
rare  and  admirable  creature,  a model  among 
women,  was  Rose  Standish.” 

And  with  eyes  downcast  and  absent  the  sol- 
dier strode  on  toward  the  houses;  while  Bar- 
bara, keeping  at  his  side  with  her  quick,  light 
steps,  said,  somewhat  bitterly : 

“And  I know  naught  of  sweet  humility  or 
patience ; and  though  I may  be  brave  and  tire- 
less, I am  not  gentle  or  admirable,  and  no  man 
will  ever  call  me  a model  among  women.  You 
see  I take  your  meaning,  brother.” 

“Be  not  over-quick  at  snatching  the  gage 
before  it  is  flung  down  to  you,  sister,”  replied 
the  Captain,  dryly.  ‘ ‘ To  praise  the  dead  is  not 
to  dispraise  the  living ; and  there  are  men  enow 
in  this  colony  who,  wooing  you,  will  swear  that 
you  are  the  model  of  all  that  is  loveliest  in  wo- 
man.”’ 

“I  came  not  hither  to  be  wooed,  or  to  woo,” 
began  Barbara,  hotly;  but  with  an  imperious 
gesture  the  Captain  silenced  her,  and  led  the 
way  into  one  of  the  rough  yet  comfortable  cab- 
ins, which  already  had  gathered  about  them  the 
air  of  occupation  and  home-comfort  not  to  be 
obtained  in  the  first  months  of  residence  either 
in  cabin  or  palace. 

“ Here  is  the  house  where  Mistress  South- 
worth  will  abide,  as  I am  told,”  said  Standish, 
gravely ; and,  in  fact,  it  was  Governor  Bradford 
himself  who  opened  the  door  of  the  inner  room 
and  met  them  upon  the  threshold. 

“ Your  friend  is  asking  for  yon,  fair  Mistress 
Barbara,”  said  he,  pleasantly ; and  the  Captain, 
pushing  his  charge  gently  forward,  said: 

“ Go  you  in  and  find  her  then,  and  I will  see 
you  presently.  Master  Bradford,  a word  or 
two  with  you.” 

And  the  military  leader  of  the  colony  walked 
away  beside  its  civil  guardian,  leaving  his  kins- 
woman standing  upon  the  threshold  and  look- 
ing after  them. 

“I  do  not  wonder  my  sister  died  of  disgust 
at  finding  herself  chained  to  such  a boor  for 
life,”  said  she  aloud,  and  then  went  in  to  find 
Alice  Southworth,  wlio  greeted  her  eagerly. 

“ You  are  to  bide  here  with  me,  Barbara,” 
said  she.  “ Master  Bradford  tells  me  that  your 
father — nay,  your  brother ; but  indeed  he  looks 
more  like  your  father — has  naught  but  men  in 
his  household,  and  that  he  dwells  in  a savage 
and  even  dangerous  spot,  far  away  from  the 
town — (alack,  that  this  should  be  called  a 
town!) — so  even  he  saw  how  unfitting  it  were 
for  a young  maid  to  take  up  her  dwelling  there 
at  present;  and  of  course  we  must  all  heed 
what  Master  Bradford  says,  for  is  not  he  the 
Governor?  And,  Barbara,  what  think  you  of 
his  looks  ?” 

Barbara  stooped  and  kissed  the  laughing, 
blushing  face  of  her  friend,  and  answered,  gayly : 

“Methinks  he  looks  wondrous  happy  ; and, 
for  that  matter,  so  do  you,  Alice !” 

I ? Truly  I am  right  happy  in  setting  my 
feet  on  shore  once  more,  and  off  that  filthy, 
crowded  ship.  Think,  girl,  of  finding  water 
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plenty  enough  to  bathe  in,  and  to  be  able  to 
wash  and  dry  one's  linen  without  submitting 
each  piece  to  the  scrutiny  of  a crew  of  bold, 
staring  fellows,  who  seemed  to  me  always  at 
hand  when  they  should  have  been  away,  and 
away  when  they  might  have  been  useful  1 And 
how  like  you  the  Captain  ?” 

“ He  may  be  a very  good  captain,  but  hardly 
much  as  a gentleman,"  replied  Barbara,  with  a 
little  acrimony ; and  Alice  Southworth  laughed 

8»yiy- 

“ Ah,  he  has  begun  to  chasten  that  haughty 
spirit  and  teach  the  beauty  of  obedience,  has 
lie  not  ?”  asked  she.  “ You  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  a little  training  to  prepare  you  for  a 
husband’s  yoke,  Mistress  Bab.  ” 

“ I will  never  marry  if  I must  bend  my  neck 
to  the  yoke  in  doing  so,  and  Captain  Miles 
Stand  ish  will  never  teach  me  obedience,  broth- 
er-in-law though  he  may  be,”  said  Barbara, 
proudly ; and  Alice  Southworth,  fluttering  and 
joyous  in  her  own  great  happiness,  kissed  her 
friend  once  more,  and  laughed,  and  ran  away 
to  look  for  her  little  boys,  she  said,  but  in  truth 
to  see  if  William  Bradford  were  returning. 

So  Captain  Stand  ish  went  home  alone  to  his 
fortress  upon  the  hill,  and  smoking  his  pipe  be- 
side the  roaring  open  Are,  grimly  smiled  in  re- 
membering his  mistake : 

“ I thought  to  bring  home  a child  to  sit  upon 
my  knee  and  play  with  her  rag-puppets,  and 
here  instead  is  a strapping  wench  as  tall  as  I 
am,  and  three  good  inches  taller  than  any  wo- 
man has  a right  to  be,  and  with  a will  and  a 
pride  as  overgrown  as  her  stature.  Mistress 
Priscilla  Alden  may  be  thankful  that  she  is  not 
Mistress  Standish,  with  the  charge  of  such  an 
Amazon  upon  her  hands.  Glad  enow  am  I 
that  Mistress  Southworth  found  it  unseemly  to 
let  me  fetch  her  home  here,  and  I will  see  that 
it  becomes  no  easier.  I must  And  some  stout 
fellow  to  take  her  off  my  hands,  some  man  of 
courage  and  spirit,  and  not  easily  cowed,  or, 
my  faith,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him.  To 
think  of  her  being  sister  to  Rose,  my  wife !” 

And  as  that  name  and  that  memory  rose 
freshly  in  the  soldier’s  mind  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire,  his  face 
softening  from  the  stern  and  somewhat  sneer- 
ing expression  it  had  worn  but  now,  and  one 
idle  hand  beating  a tattoo  upon  the  arm  of  his 
wooden  chair,  while  the  other  held  the  forgotten 
pipe.  And  while  the  fire-light  played  upon  his 
grizzled  hair,  and  bronzed  face,  and  high,  proud 
features,  a strange  dimness  crept  into  the  Cap- 
tain s keen  blue  eyes,  and  something  dropped 
and  shone  upon  his  thick-set  beard. 

“There  was  never  woman  like  her,  there 
never  will  be,  and  she  has  spoiled  me  for  the 
rest,”  muttered  he  at  last,  and  with  a long  sigh 
roused  himself,  relighted  the  great  pipe,  and 
called  upon  his  hencliman,  Gregory  Priest,  to 
come  in  and  give  him  an  account  of  his  day’s 
work  among  the  com. 

Three  wreeks  later  Alice  Southworth  was  mar- 
ried to  Governor  Bradford,  and  Barbara  re- 
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moved  with  her  to  her  new  home,  partly  as 
guest,  partly  as  assistant  in  the  household  la- 
bor ; for  in  those  early  days  there  were  no  serv- 
ants among  the  colonists,  but  each  man  and 
woman  did  with  all  his  might  whatever  his 
hands  found  to  do,  and  he  was  the  most  con- 
sidered who  proved  himself  of  most  value  to  the 
whole. 

Affairs  of  state,  military  necessities,  and  a 
mutual  friendship,  drew  the  Captain  and  the 
Governor  constantly  together,  generally  cither 
at  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  fortress  upon  the 
hill  or  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  where  Standish 
was  often  hospitably  entreated  to  dine,  sup,  or 
take  lodging  for  the  night.  He  had  thus,  with- 
out effort  or  indeed  thought  of  his  own,  ample 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his 
young  sister-in-law,  who,  on  her  part,  rather 
sought  than  shunned  opportunities  of  meeting 
him,  for  the  very  purpose,  as  Dame  Bradford 
declared,  of  angering  and  shocking  him.  For 
instance,  one  day  when  the  talk  at  the  dinner- 
table  was  of  Indians  reported  prowling  about 
the  settlement,  Barbara  gravely  turned  to  Brad- 
ford and  asked  if  she  might  borrow  his  musket 
that  afternoon  for  a little  while. 

The  Governor,  smiling,  gave  assent,  add- 
ing, however,  “ But  I will  draw  the  charge,  fair 
mistress,  lest  thou  do  thyself  an  injury.” 

“Nay,  that  will  not  answer  my  turn,”  re- 
plied Barbara,  willfully.  “I  must  have  it 
loaded,  and  that  carefully.” 

“ And  what  then  ? What  will  you  do  with 
a loaded  musket  when  von  have  it  in  your  fool- 
ish hands?”  sternly  inquired  Miles  Standish, 
turning  sharply  toward  her. 

“What  will  I do  with  it!  Marry,  the  same 
that  you  would,  brother-in-law.  I am  going  to 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  if  I find  an  Indian  I will 
shoot  him  and  bring  in  his  scalp,  or,  at  the  Yery 
least,  his  scalp-lock.” 

She  spoke  with  a perfectly  serious  face,  and 
the  Captain,  after  looking  at  her  a moment  in 
deep  displeasure,  replied  : 

“ Verily,  I think  no  less  than  the  scalp  would 
serve  your  turn.  It  is  a pity  you  came  hither, 
mistress,  for  we  had  men  enow  already,  and 
needed  some  women.” 

“ When  the  men  are  so  stunted  the  women 
have  to  learn  manly  arts,”  replied  Barbara, 
quickly.  And  the  Captain : 

“It  would  be  well,  minion,  if  yon  might  learn 
the  manly  art  of  holding  your  tongue.” 

“I  can  hold  my  tongue  when  it  pleases  me, 
and  I can  speak  out  when  it  pleases  me,  as 
Priscilla  Mullins  did,  when  she  told  John  Alden 
she  had  rather  marry  him  thitn  you.” 

But  at  this  taunt  the  choleric  Captain  lost 
patience  altogether,  and  pushing  back  his  chair 
from  the  table,  left  the  room  and  the  house,  his 
face  black  with  anger,  apd  his  step  hasty  and 
disordered. 

“Now  see  there,  thou  naughty  child!”  ex- 
claimed Mistress  Bradford,  half  vexed  and  half 
amused ; “ thou  hast  angered  our  good  Captain 
so  that  I doubt  he  will  never  forgive  thee. 
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Why  needest  thou  have  thrown  Priscilla  in  his 
face?” 

“She  likes  it,  you  know,  for  she  threw  her- 
self at  John  Alden’s  head ; and  I must  say  I 
wonder  at  her  taste,  for  even  mv  brother-in-law 
is  better  than  that,”  replied  Barbara,  leaving 
the  room  almost  as  hastily  as  Standish  had 
done.  The  master  of  the  house  looked  after 
her  and  shook  his  head. 

“ The  maiden  is  too  froward,  Alice,”  said  he. 
44  She  needs  a master,  and  a sharp  one.” 

44  Spoken  like  a man,”  replied  the  wife,  smil- 
ing subtly.  44  No  master  but  Love  will  quell  our 
Barbara’s  spirit,  and  he  has  not  come  yet.” 

44  William  Allerton  was  speaking  to  me  this 
morning  on  her  account,”  replied  Bradford, 
hesitatingly.  44  It  is  a secret,  dame,  but  I trust 
it  with  you.” 

44  Have  you  told  her?”  asked  Alice,  quickly. 

44 1 said  something  of  it,”  admitted  the  hus- 
band. 

“Before  telling  me,  William!  Well,  how 
did  Barbara  receive  it  ?” 

44  But  coldly.  She  said  she  had  no  mind  to 
wed  at  all,  but  when  I urged  her  to  consider 
the  matter  farther,  she  took  until  to-morrow 
morning  to  think  of  it.” 

44  Perhaps  it  is  that  makes  her  so  waspish 
with  her  brother-in-law,”  suggested  Alice,  smil- 
ing. 44  It  is  irritating  to  weak  nerves  to  be  in 
doubt  and  quandary.” 

44 1 had  not  thought  of  Barbara’s  being 
weak  nerves,”  returned  Bradford,  smiling,  and 
stooping  to  kiss  his  wife  before  leaving  the 
house. 

Miles  Standish  meantime  was  striding  along 
through  the  town  and  into  the  woods  at  a pro- 
digious rate,  his  face  flushed,  his  brows  knitted, 
and  his  blue  eyes  bright  with  anger. 

44 1 would  she  were  a lad,  and  under  my  com- 
mand for  but  a month,”  muttered  he.  44  Be- 
shrew  me  but  I’d  tame  that  spirit  of  hers.  And 
she  the  sister  of  Rose,  my  wife!" 

A little  way  from  the  town  the  Captain  stopped 
at  the  smithy  to  see  if  the  iron  braces  ho  had 
that  morning  bespoken  for  his  boat  were  fin- 
ished ; but  honest  Diggorie  Billington  was  only 
just  beginning  them,  and  in  reply  to  the  Cap- 
tain’s impatient  qneries,  replied  that  his  wife 
lay  ill  in  bed,  and  he  had  been  nursing  her  all 
the  morning,  biit  if  the  Captain  would  wait  but 
a couple  of  hours — 

44  Not  a couple  of  minutes,  varlet,”  roared  the 
Captain,  forgetting  a little  the  social  equality 
and  brotherly  love  of  the  New  World.  44  Do 
you  think  I*have  no  other  errand  but  cooling 
my  heels  in  a smithy?  Get  the  boat  done  as 
fast  as  may  be,  and  to-night  Gregory  Priest 
shall  come  and  fetch  it.” 

So  saying  he  strode  away  along  the  narrow 
foot-path  bordering  the  head  of  the  bay,  leaving 
the  stalwart  smith  amazed  and  somewhat  ill- 
pleaded. 

44  What  ails  the  Captain  now?”  muttered  he, 
throwing  one  arm  above  his  eyes  to  shelter  them 
from  the  sun,  and  watching  the  wiry,  active  fig- 


ure of  the  soldier  as  it  passed  into  the  shadow 
of  the  pines,  and  so  out  of  sight. 

44  Has  he  been  a- wooing  again,  or  have  the 
Council  refused  to  let  him  pursue  the  savages 
to  their  haunts,  as  men  were  saving  he  was  fain 
to  do?” 

And  shaking  his  head  in  solemn  protest 
against  such  hastiness  of  speech,  or  temper,  the 
smith  went  back  to  his  work,  humming  a holy 
hymn  between  his  teeth,  and  timing  the  ca- 
dences with  blows  of  his  heavy  hammer  upon 
the  white-hot  iron  he  was  fashioning. 

Two  good  miles  of  sand  and  scrub  and  for- 
est had  Miles  Standish  put  between  himself  and 
town  when,  on  the  crest  of  a little  rocky  hill, 
he  threw  himself  down  to  rest  for  a moment ; 
and  taking  off  his  steeple-crowned  hat  with  its 
waving  plume  of  cock-feathers,  worn  partly  as 
symbol  of  his  calling,  partly  in  honor  of  his 
ancestral  crest,  the  Captain  wiped  his  brow, 
and  suffering  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  lovely 
view  of  headland,  bay,  bright  waters,  and  bright- 
er sunshine  spread  before  them,  felt  the  anger 
of  his  mood  dying  within  him,  and  a feeling  of 
amusement  mingling  with  his  annoyance. 

“It  is  ill-befitting  a man's  dignity  to  quarrel 
with  a saucy  girl,”  muttered  he,,  and  presently 
laughed  outright. 

44 1 would  that  I might  see  her  try  to  fire  the 
musket  that  she  begged ! Ten  pounds  to  one 
that  it  would  kick  her  over.” 

The  smile  was  still  upon  his  face,  and  the 
merry  fancy  in  his  brain,  when  up  from  the 
woodland  at  his  feet,  the  woodland  through 
which  he  but  now  had  passed,  rang  a wild,  de- 
spairing shriek — the  cry  of  a woman  in  dead- 
liest terror  or  pam. 

44  What  now ! Is  it  a tiger-cat  again  ?”  ex- 
claimed Standish,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  hast- 
ily resuming  the  musket  and  equipments  ho 
had  thrown  aside  on  lying  down,  and  without 
which  no  man  traveled  in  those  days.  Before 
he  had  them  adjusted  the  cry  was  repeated, 
this  time  a little  nearer.  The  soldier  replied 
to  it  with  a stirring  halloo,  and  darted  down 
the  hill  in  the  direction  whence  it  sounded. 

“Help!  help!  Oh,  quick,  for  the  Lord’s 
sake!”  shrieked  a voice  that  he  knew*;  and 
striking  off  from  the  path  into  the  low'  growth 
of  the  pine -wood,  he  caught  presently  the 
glimpse  of  distant  figures,  then  the  rustle  of 
displaced  branches,  then  the  flutter  of  a wo- 
man’s clothes,  and  springing  forward  with  a 
wild,  angry  cry  he  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  fly- 
ing foe,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  a stalwart 
painted  savage,  who  dropped  his  prey  when 
thus  fairly  overtaken,  and,  dodging  behind  a 
tree,  threw  his  tomahawk  full  at  the  head  of 
his  assailant,  who  caught  it  upon  the  barrel  of 
his  piece,  and  at  the  same  moment  fired  at  the 
outline  of  the  Indian’s  .figure  left  exposed  by 
the  insufficient  tree-trunk.  A derisive  whoop 
spoke  the  ill-success  of  the  shot,  and  the  next 
instant  the  twang  of  a bow-string  sent  an  arrow* 
into  the  Captain’s  shoulder. 

With  a shout  of  defiance  he  sprang  forward, 
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grasping  at  the  dusky  arm  of  the  savage  and 
drawing  his  knife,  but  with  another  mocking 
laugh  the  Indian  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and 
would  have  escaped,  when  the  tomahawk  he 
had  thrown  was  thrust  into  the  Captain’s  hand, 
with  the  hurried  injunction : 

“Hurl  it  at  his  head  !” 

And  hurl  it  Miles  Standish  did,  so  strongly 
and  so  well  that  it  bit  deep  into  the  brain  of 
the  flying  savage,  and  laid  him  convulsed,  dy- 
ing, dead  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pine  whose 
shelter  he  was  seeking. 

Then  the  Captain  turned  to  his  ally,  who 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  now  that  all  was 
over,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  lips  quivering 
with  agitation  and  alarm. 

Miles  Standish  looked  at  her  for  a moment 
with  a grim  smile  upon  his  lips,  then  extending 
the  knife  he  still  held  toward  her,  he  said  : 

44  Now,  mistress,  go  and  take  the  scalp,  if  you 
will.”  But  instead  of  blazing  out  in  anger,  as 
he  had  expected,  Barbara  only  flushed  crim- 
son, raised  her  eyes  appealingly  to  his,  and 
softly  said : 

“Oh,  Miles ! That  is  not  kind  of  you.” 

44  Not  kind  ? Well — ” and  the  Captain  walked 
away  to  the  side  of  his  fallen  foe,  looked  at  him 
for  a moment,  then  returned.  44  The  savage  is 
dead,”  said  he,  quietly,  44  and  you  had  best 
come  home  with  me  for  to-night.  It  is  the 
shorter  half  of  the  way,  and  Gregory  Priest’s 
wife  can  come  up  and  stay  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Miles,”  said  the  girl,  now  so 
pale  again  that  her  brother-in-law  put  his  arm 
about  her,  asking  anxiously : 

44  Art  going  to  swoon,  child  ?”  , 

44  No — there,  I am  better  now — let  me  but 
rest  a moment,  not  here,  though — let  us  get 
from  the  sight  of  that  horrid  creature — ” 

“But  you  came  out  of  purpose  to  find  and 
slay  him,”  insisted  Standish,  mockingly. 

44  Nay,  Miles,  I had  not  thought  you  could 
be  so  cruel.”  And  the  proud,  bright  head  sud- 
denly bent  itself  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Bar- 
bara sobbed,  as  she  did  all  else,  with  her  whole 
strength. 

44  Now  then,  now,  what  is  this  ? What ! cry- 
ing, girl,  for  a cross  word  or  two,  and  that  from 
me,  whom  you  hate  of  all  men !”  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  putting  his  hand  beneath  the  square 
white  chin  and  raising  the  quivering  lips  to 
meet  his  own.  44  Why,  there,  then,  let  us  kiss 
and  be  friends,  as  the  children  say.  I meant 
not  to  hurt  thee,  lass.” 

44 But  you  did  hurt  me,  and  you  are  ever 
hurting  me,  with  chiding  and  sneering  at  me 
and  all  my  ways ; and  when  you  say  I hate  you, 
you  mean  that  it  is  you  hate  me,  and  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  showing  it,  and  I wish — I wish — I 
had  never  come  out  of  England  to  be  your  mock 
and  scorn.  ” 

And  down  went  the  head  again,  while  the 
tears  so  long  gathering  gushed  out  like  a sum- 
mer tempest.  The  gallant  Captain,  the  man 
who  knew  no  fear,  stood  for  a moment  appalled 
at  this  most  unexpected  attack,  then  seizing 


both  the  strong  white  hands  with  which  the  girl 
sought  to  hide  her  face,  he  held  them  in  his 
own,  saying,  eagerly : 

44  Here  is  some  strange  to-do.  Tell  me,  Bar- 
bara, didst  really  think  I hated  thee,  and  mock- 
ed at  thee  ?” 

44 1 did  not  think  it,  I knew  it,”  said  Bar- 
bara, softly. 

44  See  there,  now.  While  I was  thinking  that 
it  was  you  who  could  not  abide  the  sight  of  me, 
you  were  thinking  that  I hated  thee,  and  so 
we  went  on  plaguing  each  other,  and  turning 
the  worst  side  instead  of  the  best.  Dost  know, 
Barbara,  I like  thee  all  the  better  that  thou 
wast  so  afeard  but  now  ?” 

44 1 was  horribly  afeard,  in  good  sooth,”  mur- 
mured Barbara,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

44  Then  thou  didst  not  come  out  to  seek  the 
savage  ?”  asked  the  Captain,  smiling  with  grim 
playfulness. 

44 1 forgot  all  about  the  savage  when  I came.” 

44  Ay?  And  for  what  didst  thou  come,  then  ?” 

“I  was  trying  to  overtake  thee,  Miles.” 

44  What ! Why  was  that,  child  ? What  was 
thine  errand  ?” 

“I— I wanted  to  tell  thee  that  I was  sorry 
for  the  gibes  and  insults  I so  saucily  put  upon 
thee  to-day.  I did  not  mean  all  I said,  Miles, 
and  I take  shame  for  my  frowardncss.” 

Miles  Standish  looked  long  and  keenly  at  the 
fair  and  noble  face,  dyed  in  blushes,  and  droop- 
ing before  his  gaze  with  a proud  shame  he  had 
never  seen  upon  it  before.  Long  he  looked, 
and  earnestly,  and  then  he  said  : 

44  Why,  Barbara,  thou  art  a very  woman  aft- 
er all ; a woman  sweet,  and  tender,  and  modest 
as  the  most  timid  of  thy  sisters ; yes,  as  wo- 
manly as  Rose  my  wife,  and  worthy  to  be  her 
sister.  Barbara,  seeing  thee  thus,  I am  fllled 
with  sudden  wonder  that  I have  not  rightly 
seen  and  known  thee  before.  Girl,  take  care, 
or  instead  of  hating  I shall  come  to  loving  thee 
outright.  I,  the  gray,  grim  old  soldier,  with 
his  stunted  form,  as  thou  didst  say  to-day,  and 
his — ” 

44  And  his  great  heart  and  noble  spirit,  such 
as  bigger  men  never  yet  dreamed  of  possess- 
ing !”  broke  in  the  girl,  her  eyes  rising  brightly 
upon  his,  then  falling  in  a sudden  terror  at  their 
own  temerity. 

44  Barbara ! Can  it  be,  Barbara,  that  I might 
win  thee  to  love  me,  and  to  look  upon  me  al- 
ways with  those  sweet  and  gentle  eyes,  instead 
of  the  scornful  regard  with  which  thou  hast  met 
me  hitherto  ? Can  it  be,  Barbara  ?” 

4 4 Thou  shouldst  have  seen  what  a poor  pre- 
tense the  scorning  was,  Miles.” 

44  Then,  maiden,  thu9  I make  thee  mine.” 

And  the  Puritan  Captain,  taking  his  betroth- 
ed in  his  arms,  pressed  his  stern  and  bearded 
lips  upon  her  pure  and  fresh  ones,  then  led  her 
tenderly  on  toward  the  place  so  soon  to  be  her 
home. 

For  they  were  married  within  the  month,  and 
they  lived  at  Duxbury,  upon  Captain’s  Hill, 
where  you  may  trace  the  foundations  and  stand 
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upon  the  hearth-stone  of  their  house  to-dav, 
and  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall  of  Plymouth  you  may 
see  the  Captain’s  mighty  sword,  some  house- 
hold relics  of  his  home,  and  a sampler  wrought 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  and  bearing  a legend 
commencing  with  the  words, 

“Lora  Standish  is  my  name,”  etc. 

Not  only  daughters,  but  sons,  brave  as  their 
father,  tall  and  comely  as  their  mother,  sprang 
from  this  union,  and  the  eldest  of  them,  Alex- 
ander by  name,  wooed,  won,  and  wedded  Sa- 
rah, eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  Al- 
den,  thus  uniting  the  two  families  in  one  common 
bond  at  last.  Truly  what  we  call  poetic  justice 
is  not  altogether  a matter  of  poesy,  for  never 
rarer  instance  of  it  was  found  than  here  in  the 
stern  and  practical  lives  of  our  Pilgrim  ances- 
tors. But  when  Miles  Standish  came  to  die, 
tradition  says  that  the  last  murmur  upon  his 
lips  was,  “Bury  me  beside  Rose,  my  wife.” 
Let  us  hope  they  did ; but  whether  ay  or  no,  no 
research  of  to-day  can  prove. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

|>art  Cent}, 

i. 

HOPPLETON  hears  a faint  rumor  one 
morning,  and  smiles  at  the  same  as  a 
pleasant  absurdity.  Hoppleton  hears  next  day 
a repeated  rumor  to  the  same  effect,  and 
pshaws  it  as  a good  enough  joke  at  first,  but 
worn  out.  The  day  after,  Hoppleton  hears  the 
same  nonsense  in  stronger  tones  than  ever  be- 
fore. Hoppleton  now  learns,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  the  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  and 
instantly  asserts  that  it  always  knew  it  was  to 
be. 

“It’s  just  like  her,”  says  the  feminine  part 
of  the  town. — “But  how  in  the  mischief  did 
Mr.  Burleson  senior  and  Mr.  Burleson  junior 
come  to  permit  it  ?”  asks  the  masculine  part  of 
Hoppleton. — “You’d  better  ask  how  Mrs.  Bur- 
leson could  come  to  say  Yes!”  says  the  femi- 
nine part  again.  “But,  as  to  Anna  Burleson, 
it’s  just  like  her — we  are  not  astonished  in  the 
least!”  although  they  all  were — the  ladies,  at 
least — exceedingly  so.  After  the  first  blow, 
however,  they  were  not  astonished  either.  They 
knew  the  mystic  machinery  going  on  under 
their  own  necklaces  well  enough,  at  least,  to 
know  that  no  one  should  reasonably  be  aston- 
ished at  any  thing  their  sex  may  do.  Two 
parties  formed  among  the  ladies  of  Hoppleton 
on  the  spot.  The  age  of  about  twenty  was  the 
dividing  line  of  the  parties. 

“Anna  Burleson  is  raving  crazy!”  said  all 
the  sex  under  twenty  and  unmarried. 

“Better  than  be  an  old  maid,”  replies  all  the 
sex  over  twenty  and  married. 

“But  the  man  is  so  poor!"  rejoins  the  first 
party. 

“ Better  Atm  than  live  an  old  maid,”  answers 
the  second  party. 


“But  the  man  has  got  eight  or  ten  chil- 
dren!” 

“ Better  them  than  none  at  all.  And  it  ain’t 
ten ; it’s  only  six  or  seven.  If  it  was  fifty,  bet- 
ter that  than  be  an  old  maid!” 

“And  cross!  Gracious!  And  lean,  and 
dry,  and  sour! — as  lief  marry  a crab-tree!” 

*“No,  you  wouldn’t.  Better  him,  if  he  was 
a vinegar  cruet  on  legs,  than  no  man  at  all.” 

“ Do  you  think  we  would  be  such  fools  as 
Anna  Burleson  ?” 

. “In  her  case,  yes.” 

“Do  wo  understand. you  to  say  we — would 
— under — any — set — of  circumstances — marry 
— such— a — man — as  that?”  demand  those  of 
the  other  faction  who  are  nearest  twenty — say 
twenty -five — weighing  out  the  words  one  by 
one  in  the  scales  of  indignation. 

“ There’s  no  danger  of  your  being  placed  in 
such  a situation,”  says  the  wiser  party,  with  a 
smile  of  propitiation.  “But  if  you  were — yes ! 
If  you  were  Anna  Burleson,  in  Anna  Burleson’s 
situation,  you  would  act,  of  course,  exactly  as 
Anna  Burleson  is  acting.  We  tell  you  what, 
girls,”  continue  the  more  experienced  ladies, 
“ it’s  very  easy  to  say  I wouldn’t  do  so  and  so 
— /wouldn’t!  Mighty  easy  to  talk.  But  the 
fact  is,  almost  any  husband  is  better  than  no 
husband.” 

“You  forget  Laura  Wall!”  exclaim  the  de- 
feated side,  rallying  an  instant. 

“Yes,  if  you  had  Laura  Wall's  piety  and 
sweetness  it  would  be  different.  But  Laura  is 
one  in  ten  thousand.  None  of  you  girls  are 
as  good  as  she  is,  and  you  know  it.” 

#“  My  wonder,”  says  one  of  the  younger  miss- 
es, after  a while,  “ is  that  Ed  Burleson  didn’t 
pull  his  nose,  if  he  is  a minister,  when  he  first 
proposed  such  a thing!” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it !”  says  the  older  of  the 
sex,  with  aspect  of  profound  experience. 

“ By-the-by,  who  is  that  Ed  Burleson  going 
to  marry  ?”  inquire  three  misses  in  a breath. 

“You  silly  creatures!”  six  others  of  their 
own  age  make  answer.  “Loo  Mills,  of  course. 
Isn’t  he  with  her  all  the  time  ?” 

“ You  are  wrong,  girls,”  says  the  older  party, 
strong  from  recent  victory.  “ Ed  Burleson  is 
not  going  to  marry  Loo  Mills.” 

“ Who  is  he  going  to  marry,  then  ?”  exclaim 
the  others,  somewhat  relieved. 

“ If  we  tell  you,  mind,  you  must  not  tell  a 
soul,”  reply  the  other  side,  sinking  its  voice. 
“We  have  it  as  a secret.  He  is  going  to  mar- 
ry John  — that  sweet  little  John  Easton  that 
used  to  live  at  Mr.  Wall’s.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  is  the  prompt  ques- 
tion, after  the  “Law  me’s!”  are  over,  and  the 
uplifted  hands  dropped. 

“Ho  addressed  her  before  she  left,  if  you 
must  know,”  says  the  wisdom  in  the  circle. 
“ He  went  out  to  a country  neighborhood  once 
— some  miserable  little  place  she  was  visiting 
— and  drove  her  home  in  his  buggy.  Besides, 
Bug  knows.  She  managed  to  go  with  him  once 
— got  into  his  trunk  or  something.  We  coaxed 
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it  all  out  of  her  one  day.  And  he’s  been  there 
dozens  of  times  since.” 

“Been  where?” 

“ Oh,  that  neighborhood,  whatever  they  call 
it,  where  John  is  teaching.  Yon  mustn't  re- 
peat it,  girls.  She’ll  soon  be  Mrs.  Burleson  the 
younger,  living  in  Hoppleton,  driving  in  a hand- 
some carriage,  wearing  finer  dresses  than  any 
of  us.  But  it  does  look  artful  in  her.  It  was 
a great  temptation  though — he  so  rich,  she  so 
poor.” 

“Ok  no,  you  mustn’t  say  that  of  John. 
There  never  was  such  an  artless,  quiet  little 
thing!”  exclaim  the  other  side;  but  they  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  her  too. 

“Just  to  think !”  they  afterward  remark  quite 
frequently  to  themselves,  and  to  their  parents, 
and  every  body. 

“Who  is  it  was  saying  he  was  getting  so  dis- 
sipated?” inquire  the  older  ladies.  “Some- 
body ought  to  tell  John.” 

“ He’s  such  a provoking  creature  I can’t  en- 
dure him ; teases  one  so,”  says  the  young  lady 
present  whom  Burleson  has  visited  least  of  any 
there. 

“ Handsome,  talented  fellow ; pity  he  should 
dissipate !”  says  the  wisdom  again,  with  sincere 
regret. 

“ Handsome  !”  say  the  other  party,  with  a lit- 
tle scream;  “and  talented!  We  never  knew 
it  before!”  His  being  engaged  to  John  has 
suddenly  sunk  Burleson  in  their  esteem  very 
low  indeed. 

“ Ah,  well,  any  of  you  girls  would  be  glad  to 
marry  him!”  is  the  candid  reply — which  is  re- 
jected, however,  with  the  scorn  it  deserves. 

“ And  you  arc  so  wise,”  say  the  junior  ladies 
at  last,  “ perhaps  you  can  tell  us  who  Loo  Mills 
is  going  to  marry  ?” 

“ Certainly,  I can,”  says  the  oldest  and  wisest 
of  the  other  side. 

“ You  certainly  don’t  believe  that  story  of  her 
being  engaged  to  that  nephew  of  Mr.  Wall’s  ?” 
scream  all  the  rest  in  chorus.  The  assaulted 
lady  nods  her  head  with  the  gravity  of  certain 
assurance,  and  bears  unshaken  the  denials  and 
exclamations  poured  upon  her. 

“ But  how  do  you  know  ?”  is  at  last  the  in- 
dignant question. 

“Mrs.  Wall  as  good  as  told  mg  so,”  is  the 
reply.  ^ They  don’t  object,  bless  you  — not 
they!  Now’onder!” 

“ Law  me ! I asked  Laura  Wall  once,”  vol- 
unteers one  of  the  other  ladies,  “and  she  only 
said,  * Do  you  think  they  would  bo  congenial 
spirits,  Mrs.  Brown  ?*  That’s  all  I could  get 
out  of  Laura." 

“But  do,  somebody,  tell  me,”  breaks  in  an- 
other lady,  small  of  size  and  therefore  special- 
ly inquisitive,  “how  in  this  world  did  all  this 
about  Mr.  Merkes  and  Anna  Burleson  come 
about.  I thought  Josiah  Evers  was  the  hap- 
py man.” 

“ Law  me ! didn’t  yon  ever  hear  what  passed 
between  Ed  Burleson  and  him?”  asks  Mrs. 
Brown.  “ Ed  went  out  of  his  way  to  insult  Jo- 


siah Evers  one  day.  Josiah  he  drew  himself 
up  and  said,  ‘You  had  better  wait  until  I ask 
an  alliance  in  your  family,  Sir,  before  you  be- 
come so  offended  at  me.’  There  were  a good 
many  standing  around,  and  it  cut  young  Bur- 
leson to  the  bone.  Sharp  as  a needle;  bless 
you,  Yankees  alw  ays  are.  Burleson  only  cursed 
and  walked  off.  Depend  on  it,  he  didn’t  oppose 
her  having  Mr.  Merkes.  But,  still,  I wonder 
how  it  did  come  about  at  last!” 

But  nobody  knew.  And  nobody  ever  will 
knowr  either.  The  father  of  the  daughter  did 
not  know',  as  he  drummed  upon  his  desk  with 
his  ruler  and  meditated.  Mrs.  Burleson  did 
not,  treating  the  whole  matter  with  lofty  dis- 
dain. The  daughter  herself  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly where,  or  when,  or  how  it  began.  In  all 
Hoppleton  no  one  was  more  astonished  than 
Mr.  Merkes  himself!  When  he  became  fully 
aw'are  of  the  fact  that  he  w'as  indeed  to  marry 
again,  and  Miss  Anna  Burleson  at  that,  he  grew 
alarmed,  suspicious,  nervous  to  the  last  degree. 
Something  wTong  somewhere ! A conspiracy, 
on  the  part  of  somebody,  under  it  all ! He  nev- 
er could  eat  much ; he  now  ceased  to  eat  alto- 
gether. As  to  a good  night’s  Bleep,  that  w'as 
out  of  the  question.  He  would  have  been  deep- 
ly wounded  had  she  not  agreed  to  marry  him. 
It  was  little  better  now  that  she  had  agreed  to. 
He  ground  the  whole  matter  over  and  over  and 
over  again  in  his  mind  with  a hand  never  off  the 
crank  of  the  mill,  by  day  nor  by  night.  There 
is  the  bearing  of  the  father,  of  the  mother,  es- 
pecially of  the  handsome,  haughty,  reckless 
brother — he  plainly  does  not  like  it  at  all! 
Bug,  too — she  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  him. 
Even  Anna  herself — she  seemed  a noble  prize 
w hen  apparently  out  of  his  reach ; now  that  he 
had  w'on  her  he  w'as  by  no  means  so  certain ; for 
it  is  a singular  feature  in  Mr.  Merkes’s  character 
that  whenever  an  object  actually  came  into  his 
hands  it  instantly  lost  all  of  its  glitter  and  de- 
sirableness. He  has  a very  poor  opinion  thus 
of  his  children.  The  fact  is,  he  has  a misera- 
ble opinion  of  himself,  though  he  resents  bit- 
terly the  faintest  hint  of  the  same  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  him  on  the  part  of  any  body  else. 

For  Mr.  Merkes  teaches  school  in  Hopple- 
ton these  days.  His  house  is  next  that  of  poor 
Issells,  the  melancholy  fkilor;  the  front  and 
largest  room  in  the  building  being  used  as  the 
school-room ; and  a cheerless  home  Mr.  Merkes 
has  of  it  with  Samuel,  Mary,  Alexander,  and 
poor  little  Lucy  in  the  remaining  rooms.  It 
is  dispiriting  even  to  Mr.  Mack,  the  jovial 
cabinet-maker,  opposite  that  sepulchral  home. 
He  objects  loudly  to  the  amount  of  whipping 
necessary  to  the  right  training  of  the  children 
thereat ; of  late  has  bits  of  cotton  ostentatious- 
ly at  hand  on  a shelf,  as  he  informs  his  visitors, 
ready  to  stop  up  both  ears  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  rod  over  the  w'ay.  Even  Issells  comes  over 
to  tell  him — Mr.  Mack. 

“It  is  horrible  the  way  that  scoundrel  beats 
those  poor  children — he  a preacher  too:  all 
preachers  about  alike,  if  the  fact  was  known !” 
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Anna  Burleson,  now  she  has  promised  to  mar- 
ry him,  how  Mr.  Merkes  grinds  her  in  that  re- 
morseless, incessant  mill  within ! Is  she  at  all 
as  good-looking  as  his  departed  wife  when  he 
was  first  engaged  to  her?  No,  no,  no,  goes 
the  mill.  How  old  is  she?  Thirty,  perhaps 
thirty-five ; forty,  perhaps  forty-five ; fifty,  per- 
haps— but  she  can’t  be  older  than  her  father- 
one  comfort.  Her  teeth  too,  grinds  the  mill, 
are  they  not  false — are  they  not? — are  they 
not?  And  her  hair — her  hair?  Her  com- 
plexion too,  false  or  real  ? — false  or  real  ? Her 
health  too — may  she  not  have  some  dreadful 
internal  disease — may  she  not  ? — may  she  not  ? 
And  her  temper  too  ? Here  he  grinds  with  fresh 
energy.  Yes,  he  has  heard  this  of  it!  yes,  he 
has  heard  that  of  it ! And  won't  people  say  I 
married  her  for  her  money?  That  is  a solid 
something,  indeed,  for  his  mental  mill,  and  he 
grinds  aw'ay  at  it  for  miserable  hours.  Hah  ! 
and  he  sits  bolt  upright  in  bed  when  the 
thought  drops,  at  midnight,  into  the  hopper  of 
his  mill.  Perhaps  the  bank  is  secretly  broken  ; 
perhaps  not  a cent  is  left  for  the  family  to 
live  upon ; perhaps  that  is  the  reason  she  con- 
sented to  marry  me — to  have  me  help  support 
the  family!  and  at  this  suggestion  he  works 
steadily,  tossing  and  turning  in  bed  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.  And  so  all  day  too — there  must 
be  some  hidden  reason,  some  concealed  motive 
for  their  consenting  to  the  match ! 

It  is  a dreadful  trouble  to  Mr.  Merkes.  He 
can  not  begin  to  indulge  in  the  least  pleasurable 
view  of  the  matter  but  the  thought  suddenly 
seizes  him  by  the  collar : May  she  not  be  ruin- 
ously extravagant  ? And  he  has  hardly  shaken 
that  off  before  another  idea  has  him  more  firm- 
ly by  the  throat : Look  here,  don’t  you  know 
she  and  the  children  will  live  in  perpetual 
strife  ? It  is  intolerable.  He  is  unusually  cross 
in  school ; he  boxes  the  cars  of  the  four  at 
home.  He  even  argues  painfully  with  himself 
the  propriety  of  flying  the  town.  He  looks 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  appointed  day.  He 
never  was  more  miserable  in  his  life.  He  wish- 
es he  had  never  come  to  Hoppleton ! 

H. 

But  the  attention  of  Hoppleton  is  diverted 
from  Mr.  Merkes’s  approaching  marriage  this 
cold  December  day  with  a vengeance.  From 
before  day  Issells  has  knocked  at  people’s  doors 
and  raved  about  the  town  like  one  distracted. 
Quite  a crowd,  before  breakfast,  are  gathered 
in  the  bar-room  of  Moody’s  Hotel,  listening  to 
the  tailor  as,  half  clothed  and  wholly  unwashed 
and  uncombed,  he  nnfolds  his  almost  frenzied 
story. 

“You  see,  my  wife  is  sick,  has  been  for 
years,  so  that  it’s  little  sleep  I get  at  night.  I 
have  troubles  too,  plenty  of  them,  besides  that, 
to  keep  me  lying  wide  awake.  I tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, I’ve  heard  it  five  hundred  times  before, 
have  mentioned  it  to  Mack,  there,  he  can  tell 
yon  I did.  Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  Ramsey ! You 
say  he  is  a good  man  ; he  can  tell  yon  I told 


him  fifty  times  in  passing  that  man  would  kill 
one  of  them  poor  things — ” 

“Stop, Mr.  Issells  !”  It  is  Mr.  Ramsey  that 
speaks,  and  all  the  group,  eager  listeners  add- 
ed to  it  every  moment,  turn  to  his  lifted  hand 
and  well-known  voice. 

“You  did  tell  me  two  or  three  times  that 
you  believed  Mr.  Merkes  was  cross  and  cruel 
to  the  children.  You  never  gave  me  any  proof 
of  it.  We  all  know  how  bitter  you  are  against 
religion,  especially  ministers,  so  I paid  the  less 
attention  to  what  you  said.  Little  Lucy  is 
dead,  gentlemen,”  adds  good  Mr.  Ramsey,  very 
gravely;  “I’ve  been  there  ever  since  three 
o’clock  this  morning — ” 

“ You  see,  he  acknowledges  that,”  breaks  in 
Mr.  Issells.  “Yes,  and  as  sure  as  you  live 
that  old  scoundrel  struck  her  the  blow  that 
killed  her.  I have  heard  him — they  live  next 
my  house,  you  know — at  least  a thousand  times. 
You  see,  they  would  occasionally  wake,  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  and  cry  during  the  night;  as 
sure  as  they  did  so  he’d  box  their  ears — the  crass- 
est old  rascal,  preacher  as  he  is ! Here’s  Mr. 
Mack  will  tell  you  that  he  had  to  keep  things  by 
him  to  stuff  in  his  ears,  he  flogged  those  school- 
children  so.  Not  half  as  much  as  he  did  his 
own.  He  w'as  afraid  of  their  fathers  and  broth- 
ers. They  were  at  his  mercy,  those  pitiful  little 
ones  of  his  own.  Cross ! ” and  Issells,  being  ex- 
cessively so  himself,  has  no  language  to  express 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Merkes’s  sin  in  that  direction. 

“Did  you  hear  Lucy  cry  last  night?  Did 
you  hear  Mr.  Merkes  strike  her?  Be  careful 
what  you  say,  Mr.  Issells.  This  matter  may  be 
in  court.”  It  is  Mr.  Ramsey  who  says  it,  very 
pale  and  anxious. 

“ When  I hear  him  raving  and  raging  and 
slapping  aw'ay  at  his  children  every  night,  how- 
can  I be  certain  of  last  night  exactly  which 
child  he  struck?”  says  Issells,  a little  more 
guardedly.  “I  wasn’t  in  the  man’s  room. 
But  I’ve  no  doubt  that  the  old  hypocrite 
killed  that  poor  child.” 

And  this  is  the  burden  of  Issells’s  story,  which 
he  repeats  round  and  round  town  all  day  long. 

Mr.  Merkes  is  already  very  generally  disliked. 
Issclls’s  story,  increasing  in  terror  and  volume 
as  it  spreads  from  lip  to  lip,  is  creating  a dan- 
gerous storm  of  feeling  against  him.  All  agree 
that  Mr.  Merkes  is  just  the  man  to  d4Kt — not 
intentionally,  but  in  a rage,  not  knowing  how 
hard  he  strikes.  If  it  was  one  of  his  own  schol- 
ars only  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  one  of 
his  ow  n children,  no  mother,  even,  to  defend 
them,  and  a poor  miserable  little  girl  too ! 

The  feeling  against  Mr.  Merkes  is  growing 
more  dangerous  to  him  every  moment.  A large 
crowd  is  collected  in  front  of  the  house.  But 
Mr.  Ramsey  comes  over  to  get  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make  the  little  coffin,  and  Mr.  Mack 
goes  over  with  his  tape  into  Mr.  Merkes’s  house, 
and  comes  out  with  it  festooned  in  his  hand,  and 
so  goes  to  work  in  earnest,  very  sober  indeed. 

Hardly  a lady  in  Hoppleton  but  is  in  and  out 
of  Mr.  Merkes’s  all  day.  From  dawn  one  lady, 
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however,  has  held  undisputed  sway  there.  This 
was  Anna  Burleson.  From  the  instant  black 
Sally,  sent  by  her  mammy  for  the  purpose, 
rushed  into  her  bedroom  and  wakened  her  out 
of  a sound  sleep  with  the  news,  she  has  been 
another  woman  for  life.  Not  waiting  to  con- 
sult father  or  mother  she  has  hurried  over  to 
Mr.  Merkes’s,  and  no  one  does  other  than  aid 
her  in  reference  to  the  poor  little  body  being 
prepared  for  the  grave.  Only  this  she  has 
whispered  to  the  wretched  father,  white,  hol- 
low-eyed, shriveled  w ith  an  ague,  as  it  were, 
by  the  school-room  stove,  in  which  some  one 
has  made  a hasty  fire — only  this : 

“Be  a man,  Mr.  Merkes.  Of  course  it’s 
false.  Be  true  to  yourself,  and  I will  be  true 
to  you !”  and  so  passes  into  the  back-rooms  and 
assumes  command.  She  works  writh  energy 
and  decision,  has  new  color  in  her  face  and 
new  light  in  her  eyes.  All  her  soul  has  needed 
heretofore  was  an  object  in  life.  She  has  one 
now. 

Even  in  his  anguish  Mr.  Merkes  has  time  to 
ask  himself,  as  her  hand  is  lifted  from  his  shoul- 
der, Surely  there  must  be  some  object,  some 
scheme?  But  Mr.  Wall  the  elder  comes  in  at 
this  juncture  and  sits  beside  him,  and  takes  his 
hand  kindly  in  his,  and  w'hispers  long  and 
low. 

“No!  As  God  sees  me,  no!”  Mr.  Merkes 
answers  the  w'bisper  in  a voice  w'hich  startles 
every  one.  At  least  Laura  Wall,  who  has 
come  in  with  her  father,  and  Who  has  shrunk 
from  the  miserable  man  with  horror  in  her  eyes, 
seems  satisfied,  and  passes  on  into  the  chamber 
and  throws  her  arms  around  Anna  Burleson 
busy  therein,  and  whispers  to  her,  and  bursts 
into  loud  weeping. 

“I  didn't  think  you  were  foolish  enough, 
Laura,  to  listen  to  such  stuff/’  is  all  that  Anna 
has  to  say,  putting  her  coolly  off  and  going  on 
with  her  work,  singularly  like  her  stately  mother 
all  at  once  in  her  manner,  as  all  there,  compar- 
ing notes  in  a whisper,  are  agreed. 

Only  once  does  she  break  down.  Laura 
Wall  has  turned  from  her  to  the  bed  upon 
which  little  Lucy  lies,  after  a rapid,  curious 
glance  at  the  cold,  pitiful  face,  and  falls  on  her 
knees  beside  it,  and  kisses  the  little  brow',  and 
weeps — ail  the  ladies  crowding  the  room  break- 
ing afresh  into  tears  at  the  sight.  Anna  Bur- 
leson has  sunk  on  the  floor  by  her  side  for  a 
moment,  weeping  silently,  and  parting  the  flax- 
en hair  from  the  forehead  of  the  dead  child 
with  lingering  fingers,  as  if  it  were  her  own. 
She  Is  soon  on  her  feet  again,  seeing  to  it  that 
all  things  needed  are  being  attended  to. 

And  so  the  ladies  come  and  go  all  day,  with 
perpetual  whisperings,  going  out  and  coming 
hastily  back  for  something  they  have  forgot- 
ten, or  to  receive  fresh  instructions  from  Anna, 
whose  position  in  that  household  all  acknowl- 
edge henceforth  and  forever. 

Mrs.  Burleson  never  shows  her  face  in  the 
house — not  even  at  the  funeral  next  day.  Mr. 
Burleson  comes  in  only  with  the  coroner's  jury, 


which  takes  possession  immediately  after  din- 
ner, Edward  with  him. 

Only  a few  of  the  multitude  can  get  in. 
Clcmm  the  blacksmith  is  coroner ; Moody,  Joe 
Hopple,  M‘Clarke,  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  others, 
on  the  jury.  Anna  Burleson  and  other  ladies 
testify  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
the  body.  They  also  testify  that  little  Lucy  has 
always  been  a frail  little  thing,  not  expected  to 
live.  From  her  birth,  they  have  heard,  though 
that  is  ruled  out  as  being  hearsay.  Then  Mack 
the  cabinet-maker  is  examined,  but  know's  no- 
thing. Isselis  is  brought  in ; beyond  what  he 
has  told  at  Moody’s  Hotel  that  morning  he 
know*s  nothing.  Nothing  whatever  can  be 
learned  from  Samuel  or  Alexander,  shrinking 
from  sight  behind  their  father.  Mary,  sitting 
in  Anna  Burleson’s  lap,  closes  any  possibility 
of  evidence  on  her  part  by  quietly  sinking  back 
in  a faint  at  the  first  question.  The  doctor 
testifies  that  the  child  had  been  an  invalid  from 
his  first  knowledge  of  her;  seemed  lacking  in 
vital  force ; judged  its  mother  must  have  been 
in  feeble  health  at  and  for  some  time  before  its 
birth.  And  then  the  doctor  clothes  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  its  death  in  such  learned 
terms  as  to  cause  a juryman  to  ejaculate  “No 
wonder  it  died,  poor  thing!” 

At  the  close  of  this  testimony,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  Edward  Burleson  steps  quietly  forward 
and  begs  to  be  put  on  oath.  He  says  that, 
from  his  own  personal  observation  for  years, 
the  course  of  life  of  students  in  the  seminary 
at  which  Mr.  Merkes  took  his  diploma  is  such 
as  in  a large  number  of  cases  seriously  to  im- 
pair the  health  of  the  student.  The  young 
lawyer  proceeds  to  depict  the  career  of  Mr. 
Merkes,  and  all  like  him,  enfeebled  in  health 
from  the  beginning,  after  full  entrance  upon  his 
profession.  The  peculiar  strain  of  the  duties 
thereof  upon  heart,  mind,  body ; the  mortifica- 
tions and  humiliations;  the  insufficient  pay; 
the  reasons  why  only  in  rare  and  desperate  in- 
stances the  minister  can  lay  aside  his  profes- 
sion, although  it  is  wearing  him  rapidly  to 
death.  “Among  all  your  acquaintance  with 
ministers,  gentlemen,”  he  asks,  “are  not  the 
majority  of  them  invalids?  As  long-lived  as 
other  men,  perhaps — insurance  tubles  show  that 
— but  invalids  the  most  of  them?”  he  asks. 
And,  having  never  thought  of  it,  all  of  them, 
before,  the  jury  murmur,  after  a little  reflec- 
tion, “That’s  the  fact,  sure  enough!”  He 
then  applied  all  this  as  ample  explanation  of 
Mr.  Merkes’s  alleged  and  exaggerated  peevish- 
ness. If  Mr  Merkes  had  struck  his  own  help- 
less infant,  which  he  utterly  disbelieved,  it  was 
in  a moment  of  insanity,  the  direct  and  natural 
result  of  the  causes  detailed.  He  appealed  to 
eveiy  Christian  present  if  one  w’hom  they  had 
long  known  and  respected  as  beyond  doubt  a 
sincerely  pious  minister  could  by  any  possibility 
have  intentionally  injured  his  own  motherless 
child,  unless  thus  deranged. 

It  was  something,  at  least,  new  to  the  jury, 
and  they  listened.  But  the  speaker  was  a law- 
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yer,  and  who  shall  decide  how  much  of  his 
statement  was  legal  evidence,  was  truth  and 
right,  and  how  much  mere  quibble  and  casu- 
istry ? 

The  jury,  a good  deal  bewildered,  could  dnly 
bring  in  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  ren- 
dered, and  so  separate  to  allay  the  excitement 
brewing  without.  Who  can  tell  all  that  takes 
place  between  Anna  Burleson  and  Mr.  Merkes 
after  the  funeral  is  over,  and  all  the  excitement 
attendant  thereon  subsided  ? The  wedding  is 
postponed  for  many  weeks,  during  which  the 
feelings  of  Hoppleton  in  reference  to  Anna 
Burleson  are  largely  perplexed ; on  the  whole, 
a kind  of  wondering  admiration  for  her  too. 

But  the  day  comes  at  last.  Hoppleton  looks 
forward  to  it.  Hoppleton  holds  its  breath,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  day,  until  the  ceremony  is 
over,  and  then  lets  its  breath  loose  again  with  a 
“Weil!” 

The  ceremony  takes  place,  of  course,  in 
Mr.  Burleson’s  parlor.  Mr.  Wall  performs  it. 
Laura  is  there.  At  Anna’s  nervously  reiter- 
ated request  she  spent  the  previous  night  with 
her,  and  began  “fixing  her  up”  about  day- 
break. Hoppleton  has  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  Edward  Burleson  was  present. 
But  there  is  no  one  to  get  information  from 
upon  the  subject. 

“But,  Pa,  are  you  not  afraid  they’ll  be 
dreadfully  unhappy?  Their  dispositions — all' 
of  those  children?”  asks  Laura  of  her  father, 
the  day  after  the  ceremony,  in  the  privacy  of 
his  study. 

44  My  dear  Laura,”  says  her  father,  44 1 have 
long  since  given  up  even  attempting  to  under- 
stand human  nature.  When  you  most  certain- 
ly expect  it  to  be  happy  it  is  not  happy.  When 
you  are  perfectly  certain  it  must  be  miserable, 
it  is  the  exact  reverse.  I can’t  say  I would  like 
to  have  seen  you  marry  Mr.  Merkes.  But,"  he 
continues,  with  a smile,  44  if  you  had  set  your 
heart  upon  it,  I would  have  said,  very  well.” 

44 You  dearest  father!"  she  says,  putting  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  44 1 am  often  tempted 
to  fear  you  think  I am  a burden.  But  nobody 
has  come  along  whom  I could  marry,  so  far. 
Don’t  blame  me,  Pa.  I’ve  dressed  the  best, 
looked  the  best  I could,  been  just  as  agreeable 
to  every  body  as  I knew  how.  You  know  I 
can’t  help  myself.” 

There  is  a smile  on  her  lips,  but  a suspicion 
of  tears,  too,  in  her  eyes. 

44  Be  sensible,  Laura,”  says  her  father,  grave- 
ly. 4t  You  know  we  would  regard  your  getting 
married,  except  so  far  as  your  own  happiness  is 
concerned,  as  tho  greatest  loss  that  could  fall 
upon  us,  especially  since  that  willful,  determined 
John  has  gone.  ” He  draws  his  daughter  nearer 
to  him  and  kisses  her,  the  most  affectionate  fa- 
ther in  the  world ; but,  say  what  you  will,  it  is 
not  to  her  the  arm  or  the  kiss  of  a husband. 
Her  hands  linger  continually  about  her  mother’s 
and  her  father’s  neck,  the  tendrils  of  an  ivy 
which  has  no  oak  of  its  own  around  which  to 
wind.  But  she  does  not,  can  not  receive  from 


these  the  affection  she  yearns  for.  They  have 
for  her  the  perfect  love  of  a mother,  a father 
for  an  only  daughter.  Vaguely,  hungeringly 
she  obeys  the  promptings  of  nature  and  seeks 
of  them  more  than  this ; seeks,  to  be  vaguely, 
continually  disappointed. 

But,  just  here,  she  and  Anna  Burleson  had 
parted  company — Anna  falling  back  upon  her- 
self into  a wretchedness  which  takes  even  Mr. 
Merkes  as  a lesser  evil.  Very  different  Laura 
Wall,  true  type  of  a class  of  women  often  the 
loveliest,  certainly,  of  all  beings  alive,  the  most 
purely  unselfish  and  abundant  in  good  works. 

i 

IIL 

Some  three  months  have  passed  since  Gen- 
eral Likens’s  death.  Spring  has  robed  all  the 
woods  in  green,  stooping  to  touch  the  General’s 
grave,  too,  with  verdure  as  it  passed  by.  But 
it  is  not  memories  of  the  General  which  bows 
the  head  of  the  young  minister  so,  as  he  rides 
slowly  past  the  grave  this  afternoon.  The  bri- 
dle hangs  loosely  in  his  hand,  and  Mike  adopts 
his  own  gait,  pretty  much  his  own  road.  He  is 
thinking. 

He  looks  up  as  he  passes  a turn  in  the  road, 
and  sees  John  walking  along  home  from  school 
before  him.  She  by  no  means  brightens,  only 
darkens  instead,  his  train  of  thought : darkens 
it  as  a star  does  the  cloud  through  which  it 
breaks. 

44  And  here  you  are,  too,”  he  says  to  himself, 
just  above  his  breath,  “young  and  slight;  no 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister — any  other  rela- 
tion I have  ever  heard  of  in  the  world ; no  land, 
no  house,  very  little  money  of  your  own ; more 
like  a bird  of  the  forest  than  any  thing  else  I 
know' ; plumage,  food  for  the  day,  a nest  for 
the  night,  all  you  have  or  care  to  have.  And 
yet  ns  self-reliant,  as  self-possessed,  as  com- 
posed, ns  perfectly  confident  and  happy,  too, 
dear  me,  as — Like  nothing  else  in  all  the 
world ! Oh,  you  darling !’’ 

“And,  oh,  you  fool!”  exclaims  something 
else  within  him — common-sense,  conscience, 
something  or  other.  44  You  ought  to  have 
thought  of  all  this  before.  What  is  the  use 
of  indulging  in  such  notions  now  f Besides,  it 
is  sinful.” 

By  this  time  John,  in  advance,  has  heard 
hoofs  behind.  Seeing  who  it  is  she  throw's 
her  sun-bonnet  off  her  brow  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  stands,  all  glow  ing,  looking  back  and 
waiting  for  him.  It  is,  to  him,  like  leaping  into 
an  abyss ; but  there  is  no  disposition  to  do  any 
thing  else.  So  he  dismounts,  leads  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  to  where  she  stands,  gives  Mike  a 
cut  with  his  whip  which  sends  him  Hying  home- 
ward, neighing  to  himself  as  he  goes,  44  Better 
that  than  the  buggy,"  and  thus  Mr.  Wall  accom- 
panies the  young  schoolmistress  with  slow,  grave 
step. 

44 Yes,  delightful  evening!”  he  says  aloud. 
And,  44 Oh,  how  charming  you  are!”  he  says 
too,  but  not  aloud,  and  with  a keen  sense,  in 
the  same  instant,  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
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“Take  care  ! take  care!”  cries  the  other  voice 
within  him. 

She  is  charming,  she  is  lovely.  That  calm, 
happy  light  of  intelligence  and  feeling  which 
shines  from  within ! That  transparent  frank- 
ness and  sincerity ! “ If  I was  standing  beside 

Burleson  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,”  he  says  to 
himself,  44 1 would  get  away  as  fast  as  I could, 
lest  I should  be  tempted  to  push  him  over.  Out 
of  all  the  universe  she  is  exactly  the  one  woman 
for  me,  in  every  respect  and  exactly.  And  he 
must  interfere.  There’s  that  other , why  can  he 
not  love  her!” 

44 1 am  glad  to  see  you,”  begins  John,  in  an 
earnest  way. 

44 1 am  happy  to  hear  it!”  he  says  on  the 
spot. 

He  knows  his  full  error  in  the  very  moment 
he  commits  it,  but  eyes,  tones,  and  all  go  reck- 
lessly into  his  expression.  She  looks  inquiring- 
ly up  at  his  face  for  a moment,  and  then  the  col- 
or suffuses  cheek,  temple,  neck.  But  she  rallies 
again  after  a while. 

44 1 am  glad  to  see  you,  because  I wished  to 
speak  with  you  about  Mrs.  General  Likens,” 
says  John. 

44  You  do  not  think  her  really  ill  ?”  asks  her 
companion,  a little  alarmed  at  the  path  he  had 
been  upon  the  verge  of  entering.  44  Engaged 
to  Louisiana!  Engaged  to  Louisiana!”  has 
been  ringing  in  his  ears. 

44 1 am  puzzled  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,”  says  John. 

44 1 know  that  she  is  changed  since  the  Gen- 
eral’s death,”  says  her  companion.  “Grown 
suddenly  old — growing  older  every  day  rapidly. 
It  has  surprised  me.  Something  of  the  kind  is 
natural — her  loss,  you  know.  But  she  has  such 
a strong  character,  I supposed  she  would  bear 
his  death  with  more  fortitude. ” 

“That  was  my  hope,”  adds  John.  44 She 
had  so  much  the  stronger,  at  least  the  more 
active  mind  of  the  two.  I can  understand  how 
the  General  would  have  missed  her  exceedingly 
every  hour  of  the  day,  if  she  had  been  taken 
away  first.  But  her  affliction  at  his  death  is  so 
different  from  what  I had  supposed  it  would  be.” 

44 1 notice  every  day  she  seems  to  take  less 
and  less  interest  in  the  house  and  the  farm,”  re- 
marks the  young  minister.  44  The  house,  too, 
seems  to  be  in  more  confusion — you  have  to  be 
so  much  at  that  school,  you  know.  ” 

There  is  the  faintest  tone  of  dislike  to  the 
school  in  his  words,  and  she  takes  it  up  on  the 
spot 

44  Teaching  is*  my  regular  business  in  life, 
Mr.  Wall,”  she  says.  44 1 am  sure  all  my  in- 
come is  from  it.  I am  very  glad  indeed  it  is 
such  a pleasant  school.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  he  says,  disliking  the 
school  a great  deal  more  than  ever.  “ If  you 
were  not  so — so  happily  constituted  as  you  are 
your  school  would  have  worn  you  out  long  ago. 
Teach  ? I would  rather  dig  ditches.” 

“Bnt  we  are  talking  about  Mrs.  General 
Likens,”  says  John,  pleasantly. 


44  Yes,  I rarely  hear  her  scolding  the  servants 
now.  She  used  to  be  always  going  round  and 
round  the  house  and  yaVd,  like  a great  bee.” 

“But  she  does  so  still,”  adds  John. 

44  More  than  ever,  if  possible,”  continues  the 
young  minister ; “ but  it  is  as  if  only  from  the 
force  of  habit.  She  never  is  still  a moment; 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  any 
thing.” 

“You  can  not  tell  how  it  pains  me,”  adds 
John.  44  She  will  spin  almost  violently  for  a 
while.  Then  go  to  work  at  the  loom  on  some 
special  web  or  other.  Then  give  it  all  up  for 
her  reel  or  her  knitting.  And  preserving,  too ; 
last  year,  before  this  time,  she  had  put  away  a 
large  quantity  of  early  fruit.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
positive. anxiety  with  her  to  have  all  her  old  sup- 
ply eaten  up  out  of  the  way,  so  that  she  might 
make  more.  A few  weeks  ago  she  had  all  the 
fruit  gathered,  all  the  sugar  got  out,  all  the 
brass  kettles  scoured  and  ready.  But  it  was 
only  from  the  impulse  of  habit.  I do  not  be- 
lieve she  actually  did  any  thing  at  last.” 

“ Do  yon  ever  try  to  console  her  for  her  loss?” 

44  No,  not  of  late.  She  always  said,  4 Never 
mind  me,  child.  Don’t  fear  for  me.  I’ll  bear 
np  under  it.  I was  expectin’  it.’  And  that  is 
what  she  always  says  whenever  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors attempt  consolation.  ” 

“ It  is  a little  singular,”  says  the  young  min- 
ister, “her  not  wishing  me  to  read  the  Bible  at 
family  worship.  4 Pray  with  us,  Mr.  Wall you 
remember  she  said ; 4 but  don’t  read — at  least, 
not  just  yet.’  You  recollect,  whoever  led  in 
prayer  at  family  worship,  the  General  always 
read  himself.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a part 
of  his  peculiar  duty  as  head  of  the  family.” 

44  And  her  attempting  to  lead  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  instruction  of  the  negroes,”  adds 
John.  “When  she  found,  after  two  or  three 
Sundays,  that  she  could  not  do  it,  her  having 
you  preach  to  them  in  the  old  barn  every  Sun- 
day night  instead.” 

“His  old  arm-chair,  too,”  said  her  compan- 
ion, with  a smile.  44  You  haven’t  forgot.  In 
a forgetful  moment  I sat  down  in  it  once — only 
once,  you  remember!” 

“ You  could  make  every  allowance  for  her,” 
says  John,  smiling  through  her  tears.  “The 
Family  Bible,  too,  she  wrapped  it  up  In  one  of 
his  large,  red  silk  handkerchiefs.  It  is  stowed 
away  under  her  pillow,  1 believe.” 

“And  she  has  become  so  silent,  compara- 
tively.” continues  Mr.  Wall.  “ She  talks  on 
sometimes  as  if  from  force  of  habit — talks  just 
to  be  talking,  as  she  used  to.  It  sounds  pain- 
fully hollow  and  heartless  to  me.  Does  she 
ever  write  any  poetry  now  ?” 

“ You  know  it  has  been  her  ruling  passion,” 
says  John,  throwing  her  deep  bonnet  more  off 
her  fair  face  and  looking  at  her  companion, 
balanced  between  a smile  and  tears.  “She 
has  a whole  trunkful  in  a closet  under  the  stairs. 
I do  believe  she  has  read  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
to  me — some  of  it  over  and  over  again.  And 
I tell  you  there  is  real  poetry  among  it,  too ; a 
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little  too  rough,  too  straightforward ; but  some 
really  vigorous  lines.  If  she  only  had  been 
thoroughly  educated  ! And  she  used  to  write 
almost  every  night  at  the  little  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  bed.  Her  having  me  to  read  it  to 
seemed  to  be  a fresh  stimulus  to  her  after  I 
came.  And  this  is  what  I wished  to  speak  to 
you  about.  In  the  last  few  weeks  she  has  at- 
tempted often  to  write.  I notice  her  after  I go 
to  bed.  I never  saw  a line  of  it,  but  I know 
what  it  is.  She  was  attempting  to  write  some 
lines  upon  the  General,  or  upon  his  death.  But 
she  always  gives  it  up — leans  her  head  on  the 
desk  and  weeps  instead.  She  thinks  I am 
asleep.  I do  believe  she  has  abandoned  the 
effort  now  altogether.  I was  very  unfortunate 
a few  days  ago.  I said  to  her,  ‘Suppose  you 
let  me  copy  out  some  of  your  best  pieces  in  a 
blank  book  ?*  I thought  it  might  amuse  her. 
But  she  refused.  ‘Pshaw!  nonsense,  child!’ 
she  said,  as  if  perfectly  indifferent.  Last  night, 
after  I was  asleep,  I was  wakened  by  a sudden 
blaze  of  light  in  the  room.  There  was  Mrs. 
General  Likens  seated  on  the  floor  by  the 
hearth.  She  had  dragged  out  the  trunk  from 
the  closet,  and  was  slowly  burning  up  every 
thing  in  it,  one  sheet  at  a time,  in  the  fire- 
place. I was  on  the  point  of  trying  to  persuade 
her  not,  yet  thought  it  better  to  leave  her  unin- 
terrupted. But  to  see  her  there  at  midnight, 
at  such  a work,  her  pale  old  face  lighted  up 
by  the  glare ! I am  afraid  my  offer  before  only 
reminded  her  to  do  it.” 

“And  there  wa3  nothing  in  the  world  she 
seemed  to  prize  more  than  her  poetry,”  said 
Mr.  Wall. 

“Nothing,”  exclaimed  John;  “and  that 
made  it  seem  worse.  It  may  be  foolish  in  me, 
but  it  looked  as  if  she  were  burning  asunder 
the  last  tie  that  held  her  to  earth.” 

“In  other  words,”  said  the  young  minister, 
after  a while,  “ she  really  and  sincerely  loved 
her  husband — loved  him !” 

It  was  singular  wdth  what  pleasure  Mr.  Wall 
dwelt  upon  that  word  “loved.” 

“And  they  had  lived  together  so  long,”  said 
John,  softly,  and  coloring  in  echo  to  her  com- 
panion’s tones.  “More  than  thirty  years.  So 
used  to  each  other.” 

It  was  dangerous.  Such  a soft  evening ; so 
quiet  and  balmy  the  air;  so  still  and  silent  the 
woods  through  which  w'ound  their  path.  Only 
the  weight  of  a leaf  to  break  the  balance  of  his 
purpose  is  needed.  The  young  minister  is 
alarmed  for  himself.  “Engaged!  engaged!” 
cries  the  ghost  in  the  cellar;  so  loud,  too,  he 
is  almost  afraid  his  fair  companion  will  hear 
it  also. 

Perhaps  she  has,  for  she  has  quickened  her 
gait  decidedly. 

IV. 

“ Bo  strictly  honorable,  Wall,  my  fine  fellow ! ” 
Burleson  hod  once  said.  It  was  the  last  time 
that  young  lawyer's  pressing  “business”  had 
called  him,  incidentally,  into  the  Likens  neigh- 


borhood. He  said  it  as  he  parted  from  Mr. 
Wall  at  the  General's  front  gate,  after  a some- 
what protracted  visit. 

“I  live  in  Hoppleton,”  he  had  argued  with 
his  old  college  friend,  “ and  you  live  here.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  Miss  John  too  lives  here. 
Unfortunately — I hope  you  regard  it  so— for 
you,  Miss  Mills  lives  in  Hoppleton.  Now  don’t 
get  things  mixed  up,  Wall.  Before  you  got  to 
be  so  bearded  and  stout  and  ruddy  you  used  to 
be  absent-minded — in  the  Seminary,  you  re- 
member. Don’t  be  that  in  this  matter.  Don’t 
mistake  one  of  these  young  ladies  for  the  other, 
whatever  you  do.  They  are  not  in  the  least 
alike,  and  you  know  it.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you — ” Mr.  Wall  had 
begun  to  say.  But  that  wras  false ; he  did,  per- 
fectly ; so  he  said  nothing  at  all,  was  only  very 
dignified — quite  like  Mr.  Merkes. 

“Of  course  you  don't  understand  me,”  said 
the  other  gentleman,  on  his  seat  in  his  buggy 
and  gathering  up  the  reins.  4 ‘ Not  at  all.  Only 
remember  a friend  of  yours  admires  and  loves, 
above  all  things  in  the  world,  a certain  lady  of 
your  acquaintance,  unfortunately.  And  you 
are  actually — ahem  ! — engaged  to  somebody  in 
Hoppleton.  An  admirable  match,  my  dear 
fellow!  Blooming  Miss  Loo!  * Admirable! 
You  couldn’t  do  better ! Now  don’t  you  inter- 
rupt my  little  plans,  and  I won’t  interrupt  yours. 
And  I will  add  this,  Wall,”  he  continues,  taking 
his  whip  in  his  left  hand  with  the  reins,  to  lay 
the  right  hand  gravelyonliis  friend’s  shoulder: 
“ you  know  I don’t  profess  to  have  any  purpose 
in  life — perfectly  devil-may-care ; and  I don't 
have  any  except — John  Easton.  Headlong  I go 
to  the — Adversary  you  preach  about  if  I fail  to 
win  her.  My  soul’s  at  stake — look  out ! You 
know  all.  Honor  and  fair  play,  Carolus  metis  /” 

And  with  a nod  of  his  handsome  head  and  a 
shake  of  the  reins  on  black  Bob,  he  is  gone. 
Gone,  leaving  his  friend  very  indignant,  if  only 
there  were  not  a vague,  creeping  sense  of  al- 
most guilt  which  rises  up  against  it.  “And  yet 
what  have  I done,  or  said  ?”  he  asks  himself. 

It  all  comes  back  to  mind  as  he  walks  beside 
the  fair  temptress  this  lovely  evening.  “And 
perhaps  they  actually  are  engaged,”  he  thinks 
to  himself.  “But  even  supposing  they  are  not 
engaged,  what  good  will  that  do  me  ? I am 
engaged.”  And  off  he  goes  in  unpleasant  med- 
itations. He  is  enumerating  to  himself,  by  way 
of  offset  against  John,  all  Miss  Louisiana  Mills’s 
excellences.  She  is  so  beautiful,  and — and — 
Try  it  again.  She  has  such  beautiful  teeth, 
and  silken  hair,  and  exquisite ‘complexion,  and 
— and — Stop ! She  laughs  so  much,  and  with 
such  a silvery  peal,  and — She  wears  such 
beautiful  dresses,  and — Yes,  her  fingers  on 
the  keys  of  the  piano  are  so  very  white ! For 
his  life  he  can  not  recall,  nor  even  plausibly 
invent,  another  excellence,  trait  even,  for  Miss 
Loo.  “ And  I am  actually  engaged — ” 

“ Do  you  really  think  they  are  actually  en- 
gaged?” says  his  companion,  looking  into  hU 
face  with  a smile. 
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“ What  ? I beg  your  pardon,”  he  says,  with 
quite  a start. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  as  absent- 
minded  as  you  used  to  be,”  says  John,  color- 
ing violently  at  his  tones  and  manner.  “It 
was  about  Miss  Araminta  I was  speaking.  You 
did  not  hear  me.”  By  his  exclamation  she  un- 
derstood the  whole  of  his  reverie  perfectly.  She 
w as  heartily  sorry — alarmed — she  had  asked  the 
question.  He  seizes  upon  it  gladly,  however. 

“Ah!  oh  yes!”  he  says.  “Miss  Allen  and 
Mr.  Long ! I don’t  wonder  you  are  curious. 
It  is  no  secret.  Astonishing,  is  it  not  ?” 

He  is  delighted  with  the  new  topic,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  her  all  about  it.  He  had  learned 
it  on  the  last  of  his  many  visits  to  Mr.  Longs 
cabin  in  the  woods.  Generally  he  had  found 
that  gentleman  busily  engaged  washing  out  his 
rifle,  mending  his  shot-pouches,  casting  bullets, 
cutting  wood  for  his  Are,  doing  something  or 
other  to  the  skin  of  some  animal  recently  slain, 
and  like  employments.  Now  he  found  him  sit- 
ting idly  on  the  sill  of  his  cabin  door,  not  even 
bis  knife  in  his  hand,  only  biting  at  the  ends 
of  his  disordered  beard,  and  looking  into  the 
forest  glowing  with  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  setting  sun.  He  received  his  visitor  cord- 
ially, but,  that  visitor  could  not  help  noticing, 
in  an  abstracted  manner.  Mr.  Long’s  mind 
was  occupied — was  perplexed.  Whatever  the 
subject  before  him,  Greek  or  Hebrew  or  Doc 
Meggar,  he  had  evidently  been  studying  it  over 
for  hours,  and  had  not  finished  that  process 
either  by  a good  deal.  There  was  painful  un- 
certainty in  Mr.  Long’s  eye,  in  Mr.  Long’s  man- 
ner. Ilis  welcome  to  his  visitor  was  almost 
mechanical.  The  manner  in  which  he  sliced 
the  venison,  too,  from  the  haunch  suspended  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  proceeded  to  broil  it, 
indicated  a preoccupied  and  troubled  mind. 
His  heart  was  evidently  not  in  the  dough,  even 
while  he  made  it  up  and  proceeded  to  bake  it 
in  the  old  one-legged  skillet.  Any  one  could 
see  by  the  way  he  ground  the  coffee  in  the  mill 
nailed  to  the  wall  that  he  was  reckless  of  the 
results  of  his  grinding.  But  when  he  asked 
blessing  himself  over  the  meal,  instead  of  in- 
viting his  pastor  to  do  so,  as  usual  on  such  a 
visit,  that  pastor  became  uneasy.  “ Can  I have 
offended  him  in  any  way?”  he  asked  himself 
once  or  twice.  He  knew  he  had  not.  It  w*as 
an  idea  that  savored  of  Mr.  Merkes,  and  he 
cast  it  out.  But  when,  after  supper,  Mr.  Long 
laid  the  usual  books  on  the  table,  and  his  heart 
evidently  not  at  all  in  doing  so,  then  his  visitor 
became  really  alarmed. 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Long,”  he  said,  frankly,  “ what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“I  kind  o’  thought  all  along  it  wras  to  be 
you,”  answered  that  gentleman  from  the  other 
side  of  the  rough  table,  hip  right  arm  rested 
upon  the  Hebrew  Bible  open  before  him,  his 
left  hand  busy  curling  the  corner  of  his  beard 
into  little  strands,  and  inserting  the  ends  there- 
of into  his  mouth.  “Somebody  told  me,  I’m 
sure ; I disremember  who.  It  was  somebody , 


I know.”  There  was  the  accent  of  complaint 
in  Mr.  Long’s  remark. 

“ Told  you  what  ?”  inquired  his  visitor. 

“It  may  hev  been  the  General  before  he 
died,  or  it  may  hev  been  his  wife.  Doc  Meg- 
gar?  No,  it  couldn’t  hev  been  Doc ; he  couldn’t 
’a  knowed.  It  was  somebody , I knowT’  Mr, 

Long  would  seem  to  be  indignant,  if  it  were 
not  that  he  is  so  evidently  troubled  in  mind. 

“But  told  you  i chat?"  demanded  his  visitor, 
coloring.  Is  it  possible,  he  thinks,  that  any  re- 
ports injurious  to  my  character  can  be  in  circu- 
lation ? 

“Told  me  you  was  to  be  the  man!  Told 
me  she  was  goin’  to  marry  you/”  replied  his 
host,  looking  at  him  anxiously. 

“But  who  are  you  speaking  of?”  demands 
the  young  minister,  and  with  an  almost  guilty 
feeling  in  regard  to  Miss  Louisiana.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  his  face  burns ! 

“There’s  just  this  one  thing  I want  to  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Wall,”  says  Mr.  Long,  with  more 
of  the  troubled  expression  than  before ; “ that 
is,  it  ain’t  too  late  for  you  yet.  We  are  by 
ourselves  here  in  these  woods.  Nobody  need 
never  know  nothin’  about  it.  If  you  only  say 
so,  I’m  willin’.  Don’t  you  think  I’m  not  willin’ ; 

I am  willin’ ! I hev  lived  so  long  here  by -my- 
self in  this  old  cabin  I don’t  keer  as  much  about 
such  things  as  perhaps  you  do.  I ain’t  ready 
like  for  a notion  of  that  6ort.  It  is  so  sudden 
too.” 

“ I declare — ” began  the  young  minister. 

“ Don’t  you  fear  about  hurtin’  my  feelin’s,” 
interrupted  his  friend,  with  alacrity.  “ You’re 
more  than  welcome  to  count  me  out.  Only 
you  go  ahead ; I won’t  interrupt.  An’  don’t 
think  a minute  you  disappint  me.  You  don't 
disappint  me!”  said  Mr.  Long,  with  amazing 
energy.  “You  don’t  disappint  me!  Not  a 
bit.  In  fact.  I’d  take  it  as  a particular  favor 
if  you  would  just  go  ahead.” 

“Mr.  Long,”  said  his  guest,  amazedly,  “I  * 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.” 

“Didn’t  you  ever  expect-— didn’t  you  ever 
intend  to  marry  her?”  asked  Mr.  Long,  boldly 
too. 

“Marry  whom?”  asks  his  guest,  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

“Why,  her , of  course — Miss  Araminta  Al- 
len eyes  never  fixed  more  eagerly  upon  deer 
or  w ild-cat  than  now  upon  those  of  his  visitor. 

“Never!”  replied  his  guest,  with  unbounded 
energy.  “ What  on  earth  put  such  an  idea  in 
your  head  ?*'  Mr.  Wall  is  a little  indignant  as 
well  as  amazed. 

“ You  didn’t?”  said  Mr.  Long,  after  a gloomy 
pause.  “Well,  somebody  told  me  so.  Per- 
haps I dreamed  it.  A drowmin’  man,  you  know 
— a straw.”  There  w*as  deep  disappointment 
in  Mr.  Long’s  tones,  and  he  pulled  more  slowly 
at  the  ends  of  his  beard,  more  thoughtful,  more 
troubled  than  before. 

“But  why  should  that  trouble  ycFu?”  asks 
his  visitor,  innocently. 
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44  Miss  Allen  is  a nice  lady.  I never  said 
she  wasn’t,”  remarks  the  hunter,  meditatively. 
“ She’s  got  powerful  energy.  She  ain’t  exact- 
ly pretty — not  at  all  like  that  Miss  John,  for 
instance — but  then  she  ain’t  what  a man  would 
call  ugly.  No.  I reckon  not.  But  it  isn’t 
that.  You  see,  I ain’t  used  to  bein’  married. 
Besides,  I ain’t  prepared  for  it.  Likewise,  I 
ain’t  ready  a bit.  Hev  I got  any  fixins  for  it  ? 
I want  to  know!  Besides,  farming?  What 
do  I know  about  farming  ? Now  if  it  was  hunt- 
ing ! An’  them  niggers  of  hers.  ‘ They  need 
lambasting,  ev’ry  one  of  them,*  she  says  to  me  ; 
* they’re  dyin’  for  it,  Mr.  Long,’  says  she.  4 1 
can’t  do  nothin’  with  them,  now  General  Likens 
is  dead;  they  run  over  me,’  says  she.  Well, 
I ain’t  the  hand  to  look  after  black  ones.  It’s 
a thing  I han’t  no  experience  in.  What  would 
you  do  about  it,  Mr.  Wall?”  And  Mr.  Long 
regards  his  pastor  anxiously. 

44  It  would  seem  as  if  you  are  actually  en- 
gaged to  the  lady.  Why  did  you  not  think  of 
all  that  before  ?”  asks  Mr.  Wall,  his  disposition 
to  merriment  over  the  rueful  reasoning  of  his 
friend  considerably  checked  by  his  own  use  of 
the  word  “engaged.”  It  is,  of  all  the  diction- 
ary, the  unpleasantest  word  to  him. 

“But,  you  see,  I didn’t  know  I was  goin’  to 
be  engaged  till  I act’ly  was  engaged,”  says  Mr. 
Long,  very  promptly,  in  vindication. 

“ But,  then,  how  did  you  become  engaged  ?” 
asks  the  other.  4 4 1 confess  I don’t  exactly  un- 
derstand.” 

“You  understand  it  just  as  much  as  I do,” 
retorted  Mr.  Long.  “Two  minutes  before  it 
happened  I tell  you  I’d  no  more  a notion  such 
a thing  was  goin’  to  happen — ” Mr.  Long 
speaks  w ith  the  most  earnest  truthfulness. 

“Yes,  but — ” begins  Mr.  Wall.  Very  faint- 
ly, however ; he  has  had  his  own  experiences. 

“You  sec,”  continued  the  hunter,  with  en- 
ergy, “she  asked  me  if  I couldn’t  bring  her 
some  venison  some  time.  I remember,  it  was 
that  day  we  buried  General  Likens  she  first 
asked  me.  But  I didn’t.  I wras  shy  like. 
‘You  haven’t  brought  me  that  venison,  Mr. 
Long,’  she  says  to  me  next  time  she  sees  me 
at  church,  smilin’  too.  4 Haven’t  been  able  to 
shoot  any,  perhaps,*  she  says.  I couldn’t  say 
yes  to  that.  I had  killed  plenty  after  seein’ 
her.  4 If  you  should  manage  to  kill  any  deer 
meat,’  she  says  to  me,  smilin’,  4 I’ll  be  glad  to 
buy  it.  Yon  needn’t  be  afraid  I w'on’t  pay  you,* 
says  she.  An’  so  it  w'ent  on.  Yes,  I took  her 
some.  Oh  yes,  I took  her  some,”  continued 
Mr.  Long,  biting  reflectively  at  his  beard. 
“And  then  I had  to  take  her  some  again. 
Then  she  had  set  her  heart  on  a pet  bear  cub, 
an’  I had  that  to  get.  Then  she  couldn’t  live 
another  day  without  a little  wild  honey — did  I 
know  of  any  bee  tree  ? Yes,  I did  know  of  a 
bee  tree — fifty.  What’s  the  use?”  says  Mr. 
Long,  summing  up  abruptly  and  rising  from 
the  table.  “However  it’s  come  about,  one 
thing’s  certain:  we  two  are  engaged  to  get 
married,  an’  mighty  soon  at  that!”  And  the 


hunter  took  up  his  rifle  instinctively  from  the 
corner  of  the  room,  weighed  it  in  both  hands 
held  palm  upward,  glancing  his  eyes  lingering- 
ly along  it,  put  it  dow'n  again  discontentedly. 
“An’  about  this  hero  Hebrew,”  he  continued, 
pausing  by  the  table  as  he  walked  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  turning  over  the  exceedingly  soiled 
leaves  of  the  open  book  with  loving  finger — 
“ what  about  it,  I’d  like  to  know?  Occupy  my 
mind  an’  my  time!  Somethin’  to  keep  me 
hard  at  it  away  from  all  sorts  of  devilment? 
Hah,  yes ! I’ll  have  that  enough  nowr,  let  alone 
Greek  an’  Hebrew !”  and  he  continued  his  rest- 
less w'alk  about  the  cabin.  “ You  w'on’t  men- 
tion it,  of  course,”  he  said  at  last,  pausing  a 
moment  to  make  the  solemn  announcement, 
“ but  I’ve  weighed  the  two,  the  one  against  the 
other,  an’  of  the  two  I prefer  the  Hebrew. 
Yes,”  added  Mr.  Long,  after  standing  a mo- 
ment in  further  reflection,  “it’s  the  Hebrew 
here  I pre-fer!  Tough?  Yes;  w'ho  said  it 
was  not  tough?  But  its  the  easiest  handled. 
Ah,  yes,  never  mind!”  adds  Mr.  Long,  pursu- 
ing his  walk  and  his  meditations.  “ But  what's 
the  use?  It’s  all  settled.  She  settled  it! 
Never  wras  so  as-tonished  in  all  my  life  as  I 
was  there  that  day!”  he  adds,  to  himself  rather 
than  to  his  guest,  as  he  walks  up  and  dowm. 

44 1 am  to  perform  the  ceremony,  I suppose,” 
said  his  friend  at  length,  to  manifest  his  sym- 
pathy in  some  way. 

“Strange,  she  wouldn’t  hear  to  it  at  first,” 
said  Mr.  Long,  pausing  a moment.  “‘Any 
body  rather  than  him!*  she  says,  mad  like. 
Hah!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Long,  as  the  idea  struck 
him,  “that  must  ’a  been  the  way  I come  to 
think  there’d  been  somethin'  between  her  an’ 
you,  Mr.  Wall,  onst.  ‘Any  body  rather  than 
him  /*  she  says,  says  she.  Hah,  yes ! She  was 
so  set  like,  the  notion  flashed  on  me  sudden, 
Here’s  your  way  to  get  out  of  it,  Bob ! So  I 
said,  slow  an*  solemn,  4 Very  well,  Miss  Allen ; 
it’s  him  or  nobody !’  You  see,  I w-as  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  gettin’  married  to  any  body — 
a’n’t  over  it  yet.  I expected  she  would  blaze 
out — have  her  own  w*ay ; mules,  you  know,  an’ 
women  will.  But  no.  She  looked  up  at  me, 
surprised  like,  an’  said,  as  gentle ! 4 Very  well, 
Mr.  Long,  if  you  think  best.’  4 An*  Doc  Meg- 
gar  is  to  wait  on  me,’  I said.  Doc  Meggar! 
Knowin’,  too,  how  onst  she’d  as  lief  a rattle- 
snake ’d  come  into  her  house.  It  looks  bad  in 
me,  Mr.  Wall,  I know,”  continued  Mr.  Long, 
apologetically,  44  but  I was  real  skeared  at  the 
idea  of  gettin’  married — not  over  it  yet.  4 As 
you  please,  Robert,’  says  she,  right  off.  It  was 
mean  in  me,  real  mean,”  continued  Mr.  Long, 
walking  the  floor  of  the  cabin  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  44  Ah,  well” — he  stopped  to  say 
it — “if  I he v got  to  be  married  I’d  just  as  lief 
it  was  to  her  as  to  any  body  else.” 

“It’s  my  opinion  you  should  feel  highly  flat- 
tered by  her  preference,”  said  his  companion, 
gravely. 

44  That’s  just  one  thing  more  I’d  like  to  know 
the  best  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Long,  facing 
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full  around  on  his  guest.  44  What  in  the  world 
did  she  see  in  me  to  take  a fancy  to  me,  I want 
to  know?  It’s  that  puzzles  me  worst  of  all.” 
And  he  stroked  his  beard  and  waited  with  hon- 
est, handsome  face  a solution  of  his  difficulty. 

Perhaps  Miss  Anna  Burleson  could  have  told 
him.  And  it  was  with  a laughing  sketch  of 
this  visit  to  Mr.  Long’s  cabin  that  the  young 
minister  entertained  his  companion.  At  least, 
he  gave  her  the  substance  of  it.  No  sooner  do 


they  come  in  distant  sight  of  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens’s,  however,  than  they  are  interrupted.  It 
is  Moll,  the  house-girl,  who  has  been  waiting 
to  catch  Miss  John  on  the  way  home,  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  fence  where  the  lane  begins. 

“Oh,  Miss  John!”  she  begins,  “I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  leave  ole  missis.  She  won’t  say  so, 
but  she’s  sick,  heart-sick.  Wus  to-day  than 
ever.  Please  hurry  home.  Oh,  Mass  Wall! 
pray  de  Lord  for  ole  missis.  She  need  it.  *' 


((Mar’s  (Bastj  Cjjoir. 


AMHERST  Commencement  falls  at  midsum- 
mer, and  whoever  goes  to  the  College  at 
that  time  from  Northampton  passes  through  ro- 
mantic and  famous  Hadley,  and  over  the  noble 
Connecticut  meadow's  beneath  Mount  Holyoke. 
The  College  is  seated  upon  a lovely  hill  looking 
out  upon  a prospect  of  gentle  beauty ; and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  its  children  so  gladly  return  ev- 
ery year  to  renew  their  youth  and  to  honor  their 
cherishing  mother. 

This  year  Amherst,  like  the  other  colleges,  was 
very  chary  of  her  Doctor’s  degree.  Whether  the 
colleges  have  at  length  heard  the  tone  of  derision 
with  which  the  public  has  latterly  received  their 
profuse  honors  of  this  kind ; whether  they  have 
learned  that  the  solemn  conferring  of  the  dou- 
ble Doctorate  has  come  to  be  considered  a mere 
“calling  of  names whether  they  agree  at  last 
with  Landor,  who  wrote  to  Southey  that  44  the 
University  of  Oxford  ought  to  purchase  an  es- 
tate for  you  in  the  country,  as  a reward  for  be- 
coming one  of  its  Doctors or  whether  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  is  not  rapid  enough  to 
supply  candidates,  it  is  observable  that  the  crop 
of  Doctors  is  this  year  very  small.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  hay  and  apple  crops  are  very  large, 
and  a philosophical  country  will  undoubtedly  en- 
deavor to  set  the  gain  against  the  loss.  Indeed, 
the  most  philosophic  of  citizens  might,  perhaps, 
seriously  hesitate  between  an  offer  of  a barrel 
of  Baldwins  or  greenings  and  the  Doctorate  of 
laws.  Or  possibly,  again,  the  greater  the  phi- 
losophy the  smaller  the  hesitation. 

Whether  such  gibes,  which  are  now  painfully 
frequent,  spring  oftener  from  the  proud  posses- 
sion or  from  the  hopeless  desire  of  the  academic 
distinction,  the  Easy  Chair  forbears  to  decide. 
One  of  the  most  uncomfortable  incidents  of  be- 
ing a double  Doctor,  however,  it  has  sometimes 
remarked  to  be  the  ignorance  of  other  people  of 
that  distinction.  To  wrap  your  honorary  degree 
like  a talent  in  a napkin,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth, 
defeats  its  very  purpose ; and  yet  who  can  wear  it 
upon  his  sleeve  ? Some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares  ; and  there  are  worthy  people  whom  we 
daily  meet  in  44  the  mart”  and  other  public  places 
who  are  really  Doctors  of  Laws,  if  only  somebody 
knew  it.  The  Doctors  themselves  are  certainly 
willing  it  should  be  known;  but  how?  How 
would  it  do  for  them  to  wear  scarlet  gowns? 
Alas!  what  a distinction  the  black  coat  would 
instantly  become! 

The  most  common  device  to  publish  the  fact 
of  the  Doctorate  is  apparently  the  issuing  of  a 
book.  In  this  case  the  important  fact  appears, 


as  it  were,  merely  incidentally  and  by  chance. 
Yet  it  is  really  the  point  of  the  book.  At  least, 
if  the  intelligent  reader  will  turn  over  the  series  of 
works  by  Ever  So  Many  People,  LL.D.,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  him  to  determine  why  they  wrere 
published,  except  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
what  would  not  otherwise  be  so  modestly  ad- 
vertised, that  Ever  So  Many  People  are  LL.D. 
But  this  method  does  not  wholly  avoid  the  di- 
lemma ; because  bow  are  the  public  to  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  read  a book  but  to  remark 
the  details  of  the  title-page?  Not  every  body 
gets  the  title  correctly;  and  how  many  can  be 
expected  to  make  the  proper  distinctions,  for  in- 
stance, between  S.T.D.  and  LL.D.  and  Ph.D. 
at  the  end  of  a man’s  name,  when  even  his  friends 
blunder  about  the  letters  in  the  name  itself?  If, 
for  instance,  your  name  is  David  Daniel  Doug- 
las, how  many  of  your  correspondents  will  not 
persistently  write  D.  D.  Douglass,  Esquire,  al- 
though at  least  once  a month  you  sign  it  in  full 
with  one  s.  An  ingenious  friend  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  who  is  often  troubled  in  this  way,  has  his 
tranquil  revenge  by  always  doubling  the  final 
letters  of  both  the  offender’s  names ; so  that  if 
Henry  Higgins  directs  to  him  as  D.  D.  Douglass, 
his  reply  is  addressed,  Henrvy  Higginss,  Esquire. 
This,  he  remarks,  often  brings  them  to  reason. 

But  since  the  public  can  not  be  compelled  to 
read,  could  not  its  attention  be  attracted  by  clas- 
sifying such  books  as  the  works  of  the  LL.D.  ? 
Might  there  not  be  the  Poetical,  Philosophical, 
Theological,  and  Scientific  LL.D.  series?  Yes, 
remarks  a cynic  at  the  Chair’s  elbow,  and  so  set 
off  the  books  that  no  gentleman’s  library  should 
be  without  by  those  that  none  would  contain; 
and,  alas ! how  the  market  for  trunk  linings 
w'ould  be  glutted ! 

{Such  innocent  jests,  mere  moths,  not  wasps, 
beguile  the  pleasant  way  across  the  broad  river 
meadow's  as  the  pilgrim  passes  to  the  Amherst 
Commencement.  There  is  an  old  church,  a 
meeting-house,  in  which  the  orations  are  de- 
livered ; and  it  is  Senator  Patterson,  of  New' 
Hampshire,  wrho  addresses  the  Literary  Societies 
upon  “Education  in  its  relations  to  the  Republic.” 
The  orator  said  one  thing  which,  as  reported, 
has  a challengin  g sound.  4 4 The  American  press, 
both  secular  and  religious,  sometimes  purposely, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  by  mendacity  or  ef- 
frontery, persistently  misrepresents  public  affairs 
and  public  men.”  This  w'as  a gauntlet  that  could 
not  be  left  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  has  been 
raised  with  a sneer.  Now',  surely,  that  is  not  the 
w'ay  in  which  it  should  be  treated.  The  reader 
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has  probably  observed  that  if  a member  of  Con- 
gress says  something  in  censure  of  the  press,  the 
press  instantly  retorts,  “Indeed  ! and  who  made 
you  ?”  But  is  the  press  above  criticism  ? Are 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  unaware  that  there  is 
sometimes  (very  seldom,  of  course)  a little  oc- 
casion (the  very  least,  of  course)  for  the  remote 
insinuation  that  the  most  perfect  candor  does  not 
always  distinguish  every  word  of  every  newspa- 
per ? And  what  kind  of  answer  for  an  honora- 
ble opponent  to  make  is  the  tu  quoque  t 

Senator  Patterson  made  his  remark.  As  re- 
ported, it  is  certainly  too  sweeping.  It  is  an  un- 
conditional assertion  that  the  press  misrepresents 
public  affairs.  * But  is  this  true  ? For  instance, 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  Alabama  question  fair- 
ly represented  in  the  newspapers  ? To  one  who 
reads  the  papers  is  not  the  argument  in  every  as- 
pect amply  stated  ? Every  editor,  indeed,  warm- 
ly asserts  and  defends  his  own  views,  like  every 
advocate  in  a court,  or  every  Senator  in  Con- 
gress. There  are,  moreover,  editors  who  seek 
to  inflame  ill-feeling,  and  who  misrepresent  to 
that  end.  But  are  such  purposes  and  methods 
wholly  unknown  in  Congress  ? Yet  would  it  be 
fair  for  a newspaper  to  declare  that  the  American 
Congress,  sometimes  purposely,  sometimes  un- 
consciously, by  mendacity  or  effrontery,  persist- 
ently misrepresents  public  affairs  and  public  men  ? 

There  are  mendacity  and  effrontery  in  Con- 
gress, and  they  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  news- 
papers; and  in  a country  governed  by  public 
opinion,  and  in  which  a newspaper  is  consequent- 
ly a tremendous  power,  it  is,  ns  Senator  Patter- 
son very  truly  says,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  power  be  controlled  by  intelligent  and 
truthful  men,  and  in  a spirit  which  will  decline 
the  “you’re  another”  style  of  controversy.  One 
of  the  chief  newspapers  quoted  the  remark  of  the 
Senator,  and  added,  “ We  presume  that  Senator 
Patterson  did  not  mean  to  include  that  portion 
of  the  press  w'hich  helped  to  make  him  a Sena- 
tor. ” Probably  not,  so  far  as  what  they  truthful- 
ly said  of  him  is  concerned.  But  certainly  the 
Senator  might  justly  reply  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  allege  that  every  word  published  in  every  pa- 
per upon  every  topic  and  about  every  public  man 
was  misrepresentation ; but  that  there  was  a gen- 
eral tendency  to  misrepresentation,  partly  due  to 
party  spirit,  partly  to  the  want  of  proper  respons- 
ibility, arising  from  imperfect  knowledge  or  pos- 
itive ignorance  upon  the  part  of  many  writers  for 
the  press.  Is  not  the  very  manner  in  which  the 
remark  is  snatched  up  and  derided  somewhat  il- 
lustrative of  its  truth  ? 

The  journal  continues  that  these  criticisms  of 
the  press  by  public  men  remind  it  of  a little  sto- 
ry. A costumer  made  a suit  of  patent  leather 
for  Mr.  Forrest’s  Richard  the  Third;  but  the 
tragedian  sniffed  at  “patent  leather.”  “In- 
deed,” rejoined  Mr.  Costumer,  “ I should  like  to 
know  what  your  Richard  the  Third  would  be 
without  it.”  It  is  a good  story;  and  it  is  true 
that  if  newspapers  did  not  mention  public  men 
their  fame  and  their  influence  would  be  neces- 
sarily very  limited.  Ought  public  men,  there- 
fore, never  to  criticise  the  press?  That  is  the 
argument  of  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Forrest’s  Rich- 
ard the  Third  would  be  very  ineffective  without 
patent  leather,  therefore  let  him  speak  it  fair. 
Senator  Patterson’s  renown  is  increased  by  the 
newspapers,  therefore  let  him  not  blame  them. 
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The  argument  is  bad ; for  a Senator  is  not  the 
creation  of  a newspaper  nor  of  the  press,  what- 
ever the  relation  of  patent  leather  to  Mr.  For- 
rest’s fame  may  be ; and  even  if  he  were  made 
by  the  press  it  would  be  none  the  less  his  duty  to 
criticise  it.  We  gentlemen  of  the  press — for  the 
Easy  Chair  may  claim,  ex  officio , to  sit  below 
the  salt — certainly  criticise  each  other  as  sharp- 
ly as  we  can ; and  if  one  citizen  may  properly 
criticise  his  fellow's  in  any  department  with  his 
pen,  why  may  not  another  with  his  tongue?  If 
the  papers  do  much  to  make  public  men  famous, 
so  public  men  furnish,  in  their  official  and  repre- 
sentative action,  the  material  for  newspaper  dis- 
cussion. Honestly,  also,  there  is  a truth  in  the 
direction  of  Senator  Patterson’s  remark  which 
the  press  might  very  profitably  consider.  We 
gentlemen  of  the  press  may  not  be  aw'are,  but  the 
readers  of  newspapers  are  fully  aware,  of  the  fact 
that  a great  many  intelligent  people  require  of  a 
mere  matter  of  news,  to  say  nothing  of  opinion, 
some  other  proof  than  that  it  is  in  the  newspaper. 

Now  it  is  no  answer  to  such  a remark  to  sneer, 
“And  how  would  they  know  the  news  except 
for  the  paper  ?”  Thou  fool ! because  a man  can 
only  cross  the  ocean  in  a boat,  may  he  not  say 
that  there  are  dreadfully  leaky  tubs  classed  as 
boats  ? If,  indeed,  he  says — as  you  are  going  to 
remark  that  the  Senator  said — that  boats  are 
leaky  tubs,  why,  the  Easy  Chair  hath  already 
granted  that  the  remark  was  too  unmeasured, 
But  it  asks  again,  is  it  any  answer  to  retort, 
4 4 Where  would  you  have  been  except  for  the  leaky 
tubs  ?”  Is  it  not  a rather  manlier  reply  that  the 
Senator  states  a truth  extravagantly,  and  that 
there  are  altogether  too  many  leaky  tubs  ? For, 
brethren,  that  is  the  truth,  and  we  need  not  dis- 
pute its  declaration.  In  the  very  journal  that 
sneers  at  the  Senator  there  have  been  the  most 
rancorous  and — to  choose  words  carefully — vil- 
lainous misrepresentations  of  public  men. 

Upon  the  w hole,  w hen  a man  at  the  street  cor- 
ner asks,  44  Why  is  it  that  every  body  is  out  at 
elbows?”  hadn’t  we  all  better  see  if  our  coat- 
sleeves  want,  mending  before  darning  him  as  a 
blackguard  ? 


A month  or  two  since  we  were  speaking  of  the 
pride  which  keeps  American  girls  from  domestic 
service,  and  of  the  injustice  and  severity  of  the 
parlor  toward  the  kitchen.  A kind  correspond- 
ent writes  that  we  left  the  discussion  sadly  un- 
finished, because,  admitting  the  false  pride,  there 
is  another  obvious  reason  w'hy  American  women 
recoil  from  such  drudgery.  It  is  that  they  are 
not  strong  enough  for  its  duties.  44  Poor  as  well 
os  rich,”  says  Glen’s  Falls,  44  they  have  so  de- 
generated in  physical  strength  that  they  are 
wholly  unequal  to  cope,  in  those  spheres  of 
labor  where  physical  strength  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  with  Irish  girls,  who  come  here  with 
muscles  firm  and  strong,  and  with  health  that 
knows  no  pain,  especially  when,  as  you  truly 
say,  so  much  is  demanded  of  the  kitchen  by 
the  parlor  that  even  this  strength  too  soon  yields 
to  the  pressure  and  is  obliged  to  seek  lighter  em- 
ployments.” Glen’s  Falls  is  very  sure  that  there 
is  many  a true-hearted  American  girl  who  would 
swallow  her  pride  and  cheerfully  undertake  do- 
mestic sendee,  but  she  knows  that  “her  poor 
strength  is  not  equal  to  it ; that  the  over-fatigue, 
day  after  day,  would  soon  exhaust  the  over- 
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developed  nervous  system,  and  she  would  Boon 
become  a wreck  to  be  given  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  other  overworked  relatives.” 

This  is  doubtless  true.  The  explanation  is 
not  simple,  for  the  motives  are  many  and  com- 
plex that  produce  the  situation  which  was  de- 
scribed at  the  meeting  of  women  to  which  the 
Easy  Chair  alluded.  But  the  condition  of  do- 
mestic service  has  become  so  intolerable  that 
several  intelligent  housekeepers  in  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  propose  to  try  a remedy.  A paper 
upon  Co-operative  Housekeeping,  read  by  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  develops  the 
plan  with  a force  and  luminousness  that  would 
become  any  statement  made  by  the  superior  sex. 
Mrs.  Peirce  asserts  that  the  cost  of  food  has 
doubled  in  ten  years,  and  is  increasing;  that 
servants  do  less  work  and  demand  more  wages  ; 
that  their  work  is  worse,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  do  it  as  the  employer  wishes  greater.  The 
time  has  therefore  come  to  attempt  some  kind  of 
reform ; and  the  proposition  is,  to  regard  cooking 
and  washing — the  two  vital  and  exhausting  de- 
partments of  domestic  labor — os  manufactures, 
and  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  now  univers- 
ally applied  to  other  industries — the  combination 
of  capital  and  the  division  and  organization  of 
labor. 

The  first  point  in  the  cooking  department  is, 
to  buy  at  first  cost  and  dispense  with  all  the 
middlemen  and  their  profits.  To  carry  this  the 
housekeepers  must  club  their  capital — that  is, 
their  monthly  allowance  for  housekeeping  ex- 
penses— and  buy  in  the  wholesale  market.  This 
would  furnish  the  co-operative  “store”  of  pro- 
visions. At  this  store  every  housekeeper  who 
wishes  to  buy  must  pay  the  retail  price  in  cash, 
having  previously  contributed  toward  the  start- 
ing capital,  and  for  the  retail  price  she  is  to  get 
her  money’s  worth  in  good  quality.  She  is  to 
receive  it  also  virtually  at  cost,  because  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  she  is  to  have  her  share  of  the 
whole  profit  of  the  business,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest on  her  share  of  the  stock.  And  this  profit, 
if  the  store  should  do  as  well  as  similar  stores, 
will  be  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent. 

Now,  precisely  this  experiment  has  been  tried, 
not  by  cultivated  American  housekeepers  but  by 
poor  English  day-laborers,  and  has  succeeded. 
It  was  tried  at  Rochdale — John  Bright’s  Roch- 
dale, in  England — and  from  this  Society  have 
grown  others,  extending  to  the  Continent ; and 
striking  as  Mrs.  Peirce’s  statements  are,  they 
are  wisely  below  the  truth.  Thus,  in  1867  the 
whole  number  of  co-operative  store  societies  in 
England  and  Wales  was  577,  comprising  171,897 
members,  with  an  aggregate  share  capital  of  more 
than  $7,000,000,  doing  a business  of  more  than 
$80,000,000  annually,  and  realizing  a net  profit 
of  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  figures  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  which  Mrs. 
Peirce  does  not  give,  are  remarkable  and  most 
encouraging.  In  1844,  the  first  year,  with  28 
members,  there  were  no  profits.  In  1845,  with 
74  members,  the  profits  were  22  pounds  sterling. 
From  that  year  to  1867,  which  are  the  last  re- 
turns we  have  seen,  the  number  of  members  and 
the  profits  have  regularly  increased.  In  that  year 
there  were  6823  members,  and  the  profits  w'ere 
41,619  pounds  sterling,  more  than  $200,000. 
The  original  store  was  devoted  to  groceries  and 
drapery.  In  1847  linen  and  woolen  drapery  were 


added.  In  1 850  a slaughter-house  and  butcher's 
shop.  In  1852  shoe-making,  clog* making,  and 
tailoring ; a little  later  coal  dealing ; and  in  1867 
a bakery. 

The  Rochdale  Society  has  erected  a spacious 
and  handsome  building  for  its  operations,  at  an 
expense  of  $60,000.  Jt  contains,  besides  the 
stores,  an  immense  assembly  - room ; a direct- 
ors-room,  which  would  satisfy  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland ; a news-room,  with  the  English  reviews 
and  magazines  and  the  chief  newspupers;  and 
a library,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  has  al- 
ready 9000  volumes,  and  the  appropriation  of 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
Society  for  library  purposes  yields  more  than 
$5000  a year.  At  the  assemblies  all  subjects 
are  discussed.  Thus  the  Rochdale  co-operatives 
buy  the  purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea ; they  grind 
their  own  coffee  and  kill  their  own  beef.  Those 
who  never  had  a sixpence  of  ready  money  now 
hear  the  grateful  music  of  jingling  coin  in  their 
pockets.  The  Society  makes  sober  and  intelli- 
gent men  and  cheerful  women;  and  as  it  has 
made  no  debts  it  has  had  no  losses ; and  dur- 
ing its  existence  of  twenty-five  years  has  never 
had  a lawsuit.  “No  one,”  says  Frederic  Har- 
rison, “who  has  seen  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire 
workmen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  meet  in 
their  own  hall,  surrounded  by  their  own  proper- 
ty, to  consider  their  own  affairs — has  heard  them 
join  in  singing,  sometimes  a psalm,  sometimes  a 
chorus — has  listened  to  the  homely  wit,  the  pru- 
dent advice,  the  stirring  appeal,  and  felt  the 
spirit  of  good-will,  conviction,  and  resolution 
with  which  they  celebrate  their  escape,  as  it 
were,  from  Egyptian  bondage — can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  agency  which  brings  them  togeth- 
er, if  not  itself  a moral  and  social  movement, 
possesses  many  high  moral  and  social  tenden- 
cies. ” 

Of  course  Mrs.  Peirce’s  project  contemplates 
merely  the  economical  aspect  of  what  is  called 
co-operation,  but  w hich,  as  Mr.  Thornton  justly 
says,  should  really  be  called  association.  But 
if  such  economical  results  are  achieved  by  this 
system  by  English  working  men  and  women, 
are  they  beyond  “ w'ell-to-do”  Yankee  house- 
keepers? In  Cambridge,  where  the  price  of 
provisions  is  enormous,  Mrs.  Peirce  says  that 
there  ought  to  be  very  few  families  unwilling  to 
join  in  an  experiment  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a share.  And  not  only  would  she  have 
a store,  but  a kitchen,  a bakery,  and  a laundry. 
And  why  not  ? Palpably,  machinery  and  asso- 
ciated effort  do  now  wash  and  bake  a hundred- 
fold better  in  every  way  than  isolated  labor  in  the 
city.  Half  of  the  families  probably  never  bake 
any  bread  or  cake.  The  details  are  perfectly 
practicable.  It  is  the  system  of  a huge  hotel  or 
city  club  applied  by  a society  of  families,  who 
need  have  no  other  association,  if  they  prefer. 
Mrs.  Peirce  enters  into  the  details  of  the  general 
incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  the  consequent 
inconceivable  waste  of  money  and  material,  in 
our  present  kitchen  system.  But  it  is  all  done 
with  the  most  intelligent  coolness.  There  is  no 
rhetoric  whatever  in  her  address. 

It  is  practicable,  she  says,  to  save  nearly  a 
third  of  the  cost  of  living  daily.  Yet  she  owns 
that  the  husbands  concerned  doubt  wdiether 
there  will  be  any  saving  of  any  kind ; but  even 
if  it  should  be  somewhat  more  expensive,  the 
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convenience  and  relief  will  be  so  delightful  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  experiment.  For  the 
first  year,  Mrs.  Peirce  says,  green  hands  can 
hardly  hope  for  great  profits.  “But  I leave  it 
to  common-sense  to  say  whether,  when  we  have 
got  fairly  organized,  and  are  smoothly  at  work, 
we  can  help  living  cheaper  than  now,  when  we 
buy  all  our  provisions  at  wholesale,  bum  only 
one-half  of  the  fuel  we  do  at  present,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  organization  and  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, employ  only  two  or  three  to  do  the  work 
that  now  requires  more.”  Yet,  if  there  be  no 
actual  saving  of  money,  as  the  gentlemen  sug- 
gest, the  superior  comf  ort,  convenience,  and  per- 
fection are  gain  enough.  Proceeding  to  figures, 
she  says  that  the  subscription  to  the  kitchen  will 
probably  be  $100,  and  to  the  bakery,  separately, 
perhaps' $25.  To  begin  properly  $8000  or  $0000 
will  be  required.  Thus  one  hundred  subscribers 
to  the  “store”  at  $25,  fifty  to  the  laundry  at 
$50,  fifty  to  the  bakery  at  $24,  and  twenty-five 
daring  spirits  to  the  kitchen  and  bakery  together 
at  $100  each,  would  make  a capital  of  $8700. 
Upon  this  there  should  be  legal  interest  paid  be- 
fore any  other  profit.  With  diligence,  and  an 
interest  in  the  subject  that  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, the  operations  might  begin  in  November. 

Every  body  must  heartily  trust  that  they  may. 
The  scheme  is  so  practicable  and  so  reasonably 
stated  that,  with  one  person  so  much  and  so  in- 
telligibly in  earnest  as  Mrs.  Peirce,  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  tried.  It  will  require  an  experi- 
enced head  in  the  store,  of  course,  to  know  ex- 
actly when,  where,  and  how  to  buy — and  how 
to  save  friction.  But  Glen's  Falls  will  see  its 
immediate  effect  upon  domestic  service.  An 
accomplished  head  of  the  kitchen  will  command 
the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  It  will  be  a post  like 
that  of  chief  engineer,  or  that  of  the  chef  of  a 
great  London  club.  And,  as  Mrs.  Peirce  does 
not  fail  to  point  out,  what  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  poorer  housekeeper!  What  food,  and 
cooked  in  what  manner,  do  the  poorer  laborers 
eat ! Good  food,  well  cooked,  is  something  un- 
known to  them,  but  something  that  this  system 
would  make  familiar.  For  the  poor  mother 
there  would  be  the  enormous  gain  of  some  time 
for  her  proper  maternal  cares — some  relief  from 
the  grinding  drudgery  that  wears  her  life  away. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  high,  hot  debate  about  “women’s  rights” 
this  proposition  should  come  from  a wroman,  be- 
cause it  shows  a spirit  working  in  society  that 
proves  “ the  movement”  to  be  a natural  agita- 
tion from  within,  and  not  superinduced.  It  is  a 
proposition  of  self-help.  If  the  condition  of  do- 
mestic sendee  really  seemed  to  be  beyond  rem- 
edy, under  its  present  condition  of  isolation,  this 
is  a dextrous  avoidance  of  the  difficulty.  By 
aggregating  it  dignifies  this  labor,  and  “pride*1 
must  have  a legitimate  fall.  If  the  promise  be 
rosy,  it  is  not  necessarily  illusive ; and  if  it  re- 
vive the  dreams  that  were  dreamed  a generation 
ago  in  this,  as  they  have  been  in  all  times  and 
countries,  it  senes  only  to  show  that  the  dream 
is  a prophecy,  and  that  every  generous  hope  of 
the  human  heart  shall  one  day  bo  fulfilled. 


His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Champagne  Charlie 
has  an  enormous  fortune  for  an  income ; but  Par- 
liament is  to  be  asked  to  pay  some  of  his  travel- 
ing expenses.  He  also  married  a lovely  Danish 
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princess  a few  years  ago,  and  all  the  poets  sang 
in  her  honor  like  all  the  wedding  chimes  pealing 
together;  but  it  is  now  whispered  that  “a  lady 
of  title,  who  recently  disgraced  her  family,  owes 
her  ruin  to  her  future  king.  ” That  he  is  fond 
of  cider  - cellars,  and  the  songs  that  are  sung 
there,  and  the  people  that  congregate  there,  is 
also  subject  of  common  rumor.  That  he  is 
mentally  a dull  young  man,  of  whom  no  gen- 
erous word  or  action  has  ever  been  made  public, 
is  not  denied.  He  seems  to  show  all  the  quali- 
ties that  are  most  to  be  deplored  in  the  w'orst  of 
his  ancestors ; and  a more  humiliating  family  for 
a royal  family  than  the  German  kings  of  England 
it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  are  redeemed 
by  brilliant  traits  in  some  members  of  the  house. 
The  first  Charles  Stuart,  at  least,  figures  well  in 
Vandyck's  portraits;  he  had  the  aspect  of  a 
handsome  cavalier  if  he  had  nothing  ebe.  Will- 
iam of  Orange  was  not  a proper  English  king; 
and  from  his  death  what  a line  of  monarchs! 
Anne,  the  four  Georges,  and  William  the  Fourth ! 
For  Victoria  there  can  be  nothing  but  a kind 
and  even  tender  feeling.  It  is  a feeling  of 
which  pity  and  sympathy  are  the  largest  ele- 
ments. Her  book  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
ever  published.  How  unconsciously  it  dissipates 
the  last  lingering  glamour  of  royalty!  No  di- 
vinity hedges  a king  longer ; and  when  the  di- 
vinity is  gone  the  king  should  follow. 

The  Emperor  of  France,  a person  whom  it  is 
ludicrous  to  mention  in  speaking  of  royalty  and 
loyalty,  a reticent  adventurer  who  broke  an  oath 
and  took  a crown,  as  the  Ocean  Bank  robbers 
took  their  booty,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his 
Ministers  recently:  “Are  you  sure  the  country 
is  with  you  ? I am  ready  to  sacrifice  personal 
legislative  power,  but  there  is  a question  of  dig- 
nity which  will  not  yield  to  any  pressure.”  He 
knows,  and  every  body  knows  that  he  knows, 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
pressure.  His  predecessor  was  pressed  out  of 
the  Tuileries  because  he  discovered  he  could 
not  command  a sufficient  counter -pressure. 
When  the  “line”  and  the  National  Guard  began 
to  fraternize,  the  pressure  was  all  upon  one  side ; 
and  Louis  Fhilippe  knew  that  “the  hour  had 
sounded” — as  Lamartine  was  so  fond  of  saying 
— took  his  umbrella,  and  left  France  and  royalty 
forever.  Louis  Napoleon's  “dignity”  is  the  num- 
ber of  regiments  upon  which  he  can  count.  The 
pressure  is  the  actual  force  of  revolution. 

While  it  wras  yet  possible  for  the  King's  Guard 
to  rise  as  Marie  Antoinette  appeared,  and,  with 
clashing  swords,  to  sing,  “O  Richard!  ()  mon 
Roil”  with  a fervor  of  devotion  that  gladly  en- 
countered death — while  it  was  yet  possible  for 
Edmund  Burke,  contemplating  her  fate,  to  thrill 
the  imagination  of  Europe  with  a sigh  that  the 
age  of  chivalry  was  gone — it  was  possible  to 
speak  of  dignity  and  loyalty.  The  traditions  of 
kings  were  not  extinct,  and  his  Majesty  was 
more  than  a ceremony — he  was  a sentiment.  But 
when  a thoughtful  writer  incidentally  speaks  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor’s  blameless  successor  as  the 
“highest  paid  official  in  the  realm,”  Carlyle  may 
shriek  at  nearing  Niagara,  but  over  Niagara  roy- 
alty must  go. 

Southey  and  Wordsw  orth  and  Tennyson  have 
worn  the  English  laurel  in  this  generation,  but 
the  true  laureate  of  the  present  English  dynasty 
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was  Edmund  Burke.  His  service  to  England 
by  investing  the  Brunswick  line  with  the  splen- 
dor of  his  imagination  has  never  been  estimated 
nor  acknowledged.  The  British  Constitution, 
the  British  monarchy,  which  the  age  of  George 
the  Third  worshiped,  were  not  wholly  degraded 
by  the  policy  of  William  Pitt  because  they  were 
transfigured  by  the  poetry  of  Burke.  While 
George  the  Third  at  Windsor — the  narrowest, 
the  most  unroyal  of  kings — was  making  the 
whole  system  absurd,  and  shrewd  men  winced 
to  think  that  this  was  English  royalty,  the  great 
voice  of  Burke  came  pealing  in — “As  long  as 
the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than 
fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the 
proud  keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of 
proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its 
kindred  and  coeval  towers — as  long  as  this  aw- 
ful structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  sub- 
jected land” — and  in  the  magnificent  image  and 
the  swelling  emotion  the  pettiness  of  the  actual 
king  disappeared,  and  a vast  impersonal  mon- 
arch, the  sum  and  head  of  the  glorious  system, 
rose  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  And  when 
some  wretched  Cornwallis  was  begging  a bish- 
opric of  Pitt  for  the  emoluments,  and  every  hon- 
orable churchman  hung  his  head,  he  too  caught 
the  inspiring  strain  of  the  lofty  laureate,  describ- 
ing the  Church  as  she  that  proudly  “exalts  her 
mitred  front  in  Court  and  Parliament and 
“as  long  as  the  well -compacted  structure  of 
our  Church  and  State,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy 
of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  rev- 
erence, defended  by  power,  a fortress  at  once 
and  a temple,  shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow 
of  the  British  Lion*’ — and  he  too  felt  that  even 
the  scarlet  woman  was  never  so  imposing,  never 
so  proud  and  resplendent  as  his  own  ecclesias- 
tical mother. 

But  of  such  a system  who  could  imagine  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Champagne  Charlie  to 
be  the  head  without  laughing?  There  is  no 
Burke  to  save  him ; and  w ere  there  a Burke  now 
living,  nature  is  too  wary  of  means  to  ends  to  dis- 
sipate his  genius  upon  so  fruitless  an  endeavor  as 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  system  in  the  nation- 
al imagination.  Shall  Mr.  Disraeli  play  the  part 
of  Burke  ? Shall  the  voice  that  told  the  “ Won- 
drous  Tale  of  Alroy”  and  celebrated  the  Asian 
mystery  now  revive  poetic  reverence  for  the  Brit- 
ish royal  system  in  the  imagination  of  England  ? 
Indeed,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Edmund  Burke  is  the  measure  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  the  task. 

Is  it  not  a beneficence,  therefore,  rather  than 
an  nnkindness  of  nature,  that  when  the  reason 
of  the  system  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
national  consciousness  its  representative  Bhould 
justify  that  disappearance  ? If  His  Royal  High- 
ness wfere  a youth  of  genius  and  of  promise — if 
his  heroic  and  manly  traits  had  excited  the  hopes 
and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  country — could 
it  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  another  youth, 
“He  was  made  a public  creature,  and  had  no 
enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty,”  then,  indeed,  the  condition  of  his 
country  might  be  more  perplexing,  because  the 
virtues  of  the  individual  would  plead  for  the  sys- 
tem. But  in  the  lover  of  cider-cellars,  and  the 
friend  of  rakes,  and  the  hero  of  illicit  amours,  a 
system  which  has  lost  its  reason  in  the  public 
mind  runs  foolishly  out. 
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“There  are  many  private  gentlemen  who  al- 
ready avoid  the  Prince  as  much  as  they  can.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  have  to  deal  with  a man  who  in- 
sists upon  playing  at  cards  for  money,  carefully 
takes  all  he  wins,  and  never  pays  a shilling  he 
loses.”  This  is  no  meaner  than  his  great-uncle 
Adonis,  Prince  Regent ; but  now  all  the  glamour 
is  gone.  The  wig  is  no  longer  a halo,  but  a wig. 

When  you  believe  in  a Pope  it  is  very  well  to 
hear  of  the  Holy  Father  that  he  commits  crimes 
as  a man,  and  not  as  the  Pope.  But  when  you 
believe  in  a Pope  no  longer,  a cruel  and  treacher- 
ous pontiff  is  merely  a bad  man.  Prince  Cham- 
pagne Charlie’s  grandfather,  the  dull  old  George, 
was  as  little  royal  perhaps  as  Charlie ; but  peo- 
ple believed  in  royalty  then,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it  now. 

While  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  England 
increase  so  rapidly  that  they  leave  the  strongest 
and  most  painful  impression  of  all  upon  the  minds 
of  strangers;  while  the  problem  of  crime  becomes 
more  pressing  every  day,  and  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  the  country  is  moving  before  the 
breath  of  an  undeclared  revolution;  while  the 
House  of  Lords  has  but  to  take  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  popular  will  to  hear  the  uni- 
versal growl  of  popular  displeasure,  and  the  frank 
declaration  that  it  exists  only  by  popular  suffer- 
ance, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  follies  of  a 
Prince  Champagne  Charlie  will  be  tolerated  be- 
ond  a certain  point.  If  the  House  of  Lords, 
ow  much  more  does  the  throne,  survive  only  by 
popular  permission  ? And  in  England  the  ques- 
tion has  very  nearly  become  one  of  economy 
merely.  Is  a permanent  executive  preferable? 

Is  the  pageant  of  royalty  desirable,  or  even  lon- 
ger practicable,  for  such  an  executive  ? 

While  H.  It.  H.  kicks  up  his  expensive  heels, 
these  are  the  questions  asked  by  those  who  pay 
the  bills.  Does  no  question,  no  suspicion,  no 
sense  of  shame  ever  enter  his  breast?  Does 
Champagne  Charlie  never  say  to  himself,  “ Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hard-working,  honest  men 
and  women  are  to-day  half  starving  upon  poor 
wages  in  England,  while  I,  who  do  nothing, 
never  did  any  thing,  and  never  shall  do  any 
thing,  live  in  a palace,  am  surrounded  with 
courtiers,  squander  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
ray  whims,  and  ask  for  more.  Why  am  I here  ? 

What  return  can  I make  for  these  enormous 
benefits?  In  what  conceivable  way  have  I de- 
served or  do  I deserve  them?”  Possibly  Mr. 
Carlyle  might  tell  him  that  God  had  appointed 
him  to  govern  “ thirty  millions  of  people,  mostly 
fools.”  But  would  Mr.  Carlyle  call  Charlies* 
performances,  or  those  of  grand-uncle  Adonis,  or 
great-grandfather  Georgius  Tertius,  governing? 
lie  has  told  us  a great  deal  about  shams — what 
does  he  think  of  such  Heaven-appointed  gov- 
ernors? Or  what  of  the  divine  right  in  capac- 
ity and  intelligence  of  his  present  Royal  High- 
ness ? 

Champagne  Charlie  had  better  be  satisfied 
with  a salary  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a year  for  doing  nothing  in 
the  most  offensive  manner.  There  were  En- 
glishmen living  in  America  who  asked,  “Why 
should  we  be  taxed  without  representation?^* 
There  are  En^shmen  living  in  England  who 
ask,  “What  do  we  gain  by  paying  such  enor- 
mous sums  to  such  a Champagne  Prince  Char- 
lie?” 
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FOR  many  years  Dr.  Anderson,  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  has  had  a promi- 
nent part  in  directing  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  results  of  his  experience  are  em- 
bodied in  Foreign  Missions  ; their  Relations  and 
Claims  (Charles  Scribner  and  Co.).  Originally 
delivered  as  a series  of  lectures  in  five  theological 
seminaries,  modified  but  not  materially  changed 
for  their  present  publication,  they  are  addressed 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  already  interested  in 
missionary  work.  A history  of  missions  would 
perhaps  have  made  a more  popular  book ; but  to 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  directly 
or  indirectly,  this  result  of  years  of  observation, 
study,  and  experience  is  invaluable,  and  is  a fit- 
ting close  to  a life  whose  singleness  of  aim  has 
rendered  Dr.  Anderson’s  name  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Old  Testament  History , by  William 
SfciTH,  LL.D.  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  with- 
out a rival  in  its  peculiar  department.  We  have 
romances  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  commenta- 
ries on  particular  books,  but  nothing  else  that 
adequately  represents  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
history  of  God’s  development  of  the  race.  Mil- 
man’s  “History  of  the  Jews,”  nearly  forty  years 
old,  is  out  of  date.  Since  it  was  written  Biblical 
research  has  corrected  much  and  added  more. 
Stanleys  “Jewish  Church,”  originally  delivered 
as  a series  of  lectures,  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  an  address,  and  is  more  valuable  for  its 
eloquence  and  its  historic  imagination  than  for  its 
comprehensive  view  of  history  or  its  arch  ecological 
information.  Dr.  Smith's  work,  uniform  with 
the  “Student's  Histories,”  traces  the  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Restoration.  The  editor  confines  himself  strictly 
to  the  purpose  indicated  by  its  title.  He  essays 
no  imaginary  descriptions.  He  does  not  turn 
aside  for  moral  or  spiritual  deductions.  In  ap- 
pendices he  furnishes  brief  but  valuable  informa- 
tion on  various  subjects  incidentally  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  e.  g.,  Scripture  Chro- 
nology, The  Tower  of  Babel,  Isaac’s  Sacrifice, 
The  Legislation  of  Moses.  . The  question  is  oft- 
en asked,  by  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  others, 
What  book  will  best  serve  us  as  a commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  ? No  one  volume  supplies 
this  want  so  well  as  Dr.  Smith’s. 

Old  disputes  in  the  Church  are  dying  out. 
They  are  not  settled.  They  are  simply  forgot- 
ten. Methodist  and  Calvinist,  Episcopalian  and 
Puritan,  fraternize  in  a way  that  would  amaze 
their  ancestors.  New  questions  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  The  order  of  history  is  hot  the  order 
of  logic.  We  have  discussed  the  subordinate 
questions  of  theology.  This  has  been  our  prep- 
aration for  a discussion  of  its  fundamental  prob- 
lems. The  religious  question  of  the  present  and 
the  coming  age  is  this:  Is  Christianity  a super- 
natural religion,  or  is  it  an  earth-growth?  Is 
the  New  Jerusalem  descended  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  or  is  it  built  by  men  ? To  this  question 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island^addresses  him- 
self in  the  Primary  Truths  of  Religion  (D.  Ap- 
pleton and  Co.).  His  treatise  is  valuable  be- 
-*e  it  presents  those  primary  truths  in  their 


simplest  forms  and  in  simple  language,  dissoci- 
ated from  all  those  disputed  questions  which  or- 
dinarily encumber  the  pages  of  theological  treat- 
ises and  essays  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Bible  Hand-Book , by  Joseph  Angus, 
D.D.  (J.  S.  Claxton),  is  a condensed  introduc- 
tion to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  contains  chap- 
ters on  the  authority  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  rules  for  its  interpretation,  and  in- 
troductions to  its  several  books.  Of  course,  in 
condensing  into  a single  volume  the  contents  of 
half  a dozen  shelves  in  the  theological  libraiy, 
much  is  lost,  and  more  is  stated  in  forms  so  brief 
as  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  is,  however,  inev- 
itable. For  those  who  can  not  afford  the  money 
to  purchase  the  more  erudite  treatises  of  Home, 
De  Wette,  McDonald,  Davidson,  and  the  like, 
nor  the  time  to  study  them,  this  volume  will 
serve  as  a useful  substitute. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul , by  Comr- 
beare  and  Howson,  of  which  we  mentioned  an 
edition  prepared  for  English  readers  in  our  April 
Number,  is  republished  in  its  original  form,  but 
in  one  rather  bulky  volume,  by  Charles  Scribner 
and  Co.  Now,  therefore,  one  may  have  either 
the  later  edition  or  the  original  one,  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  notes  and  the  maps  and  illus- 
trations, for  the  same  price,  which  competition 
has  made  ruinously  low  to  the  publisher,  but 
profitably  so  to  the  reading  public. 

Views  of  Life,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Moore  (R,  W. 
Carroll  and  Co.),  consists  of  a series  of  addresses 
on  the  social  and  religious  questions  of  the  age, 
such  as  Woman’s  Sphere,  Utilitarianism,  Rad- 
icalism and  Conservatism,  and  the  like.  They 
were  mainly  delivered  before  college  graduating 
classes,  and  are  about  such  views  as  are  ordinarily 
held  up  on  such  occasions,  when  nothing  very 
startling  is  expected,  and  people  go  more  to 
hear  their  own  sons  and  daughters  than  to  be 
either  electrified  or  instructed  by  others. 

We  find  very  little  to  commend  in  The  Gates 
Wide  Open ; or , Scenes  in  Another  World , by 
George  Wood  (Lee  and  Shepard).  The  chief 
value  of  the  “Gates  Ajar”  lies  less  in  its  portrayal 
of  a world  which  God  has  purposely  not  only  hid 
from  our  sight,  but  even  veiled  from  our  imagina- 
tion, than  in  its  powerful  delineation  of  the  actual 
experiences  of  a sorrow-stricken  heart,  and  in 
the  want,  which  it  fully  describes  and  perhaps 
partly  supplies,  of  a large  class  of  minds,  who 
would  rather  take  an  imaginary  inventory  of  the 
“ inheritance  of  the  saints”  than  trust  it  to  the 
love  of  the  Father,  and  leave  its  disclosures  for 
the  revelation  of  the  future.  Mr.  Wood’s  book 
lacks  even  this  doubtful  merit ; and  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  heaven  within  the  comprehension 
of  very  prosaic  natures  draggles  it  w retchedly  in 
the  dirt.  In  fact,  these  scenes  in  “another 
w'orld,”  w’hat  with  concerts,  dancing,  superb 
meals  (by-thc-way,  w'ho  does  the  cooking  in 
heaven  ? is  there  no  rest  for  the  housekeepers  ? 
must  Biddy  spend  her  eternity  in  the  kitchen  ?), 
are  so  like  scenes  in  this  that  we  are  puzzled  to 
see  anv  advantage  in  the  translation. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Scripture  is  less  read 
or  less  understood  than  tho  books  of  the  proph- 
ets. Professor  Cowles  follows  his  volumes  on 
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The  Minor  Prophets,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and 
Isaiah,  with  a similar  volume  on  Jeremiah  and 
his  Lamentations  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.).  To 
those  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the  original 
Hebrew  these  notes  will  be  scarcely  adequate ; 
bat  for  laymen.  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class 
teachers,  and  other  students  of  the  Scripture, 
they  afford  perhaps  the  best  concise,  simple,  and 
perspicuous  interpreter  of  what  is,  next  to  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  Bible  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  understand. 

TRAVELS. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  has  opened  not  only  a 
new  country  to  travelers,  but  a new  vein  of  lit- 
erature to  readers.  The  first  to  mine  in  this 
vein  was  Samuel  Bow^les,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  one  of  our  best  literary  journals,  the 
Springfield  Republican . Twice  he  has  made  the 
tour  across  the  continent— once  in  1 865,  again  in 
18G8.  His  “Across  the  Continent”  and  “The 
Switzerland  of  America”  were  so  popular  that  he 
has  followed  them  with  a third — Our  Neiv  West 
(Hartford  Publishing  Company).  Mr.  Bowles 
possesses  the  editorial  faculty  of  seeing  those 
things  which  are  of  public  interest,  and  of  nar- 
rating them  and  nothing  else.  His  book  is 
graphic.  His  descriptions  are  more  pictorial 
than  the  wretched  pictures  which  do  not  illus- 
trate it.  The  fact  that  he  traveled  in  company 
with  Schuyler  Colfax  gave  him  peculiar  facilities 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  Mormonism  ; and 
his  description  of  the  “ peculiar  institution,”  and 
his  portrayal  of  the  sentiments  of  its  adherents,  is 
the  best  which  we  have  seen. — The  New  West, 
by  Charles  Loring  Brace  (G.  P.  Putnam  and 
Son),  a somewhat  different  book,  though  with  so 
similar  a title,  is  a record  of  the  author’s  tour  in 
California  in  1867-68.  Those  who  have  followed 
Mr.  Brace  in  his  rambles  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Norway  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him 
as  a traveling  companion  again,  liis  estimate 
of  California  character  is  as  appreciative  as  it  is 
brief,  and  preserves  the  golden  mean  between 
that  enthusiasm  which  scarcely  stops  short  of 
deifying,  and  that  missionary  zeal  which  repre- 
sents the  Pacific  coast  as  a kind  of  heathendom. 
— The  Mississippi  Valley , by  J.  W.  Foster, 
LL.D.  (S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.),  is  in  its  informa- 
tion a more  valuable  book,  in  its  form  less  pop- 
ular, than  either  of  the  above.  It  is  the  result 
of  many  years  devoted  to  explorations  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — and  in  the 
eye  of  science  that  valley  includes  all  that  lies 
between  the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain ranges.  Dr.  Foster’s  account  of  the  topog- 
raphy, meteorology,  and  geology  of  this  portion 
of  our  country  is  greatly  aided  by  some  valuable 
maps  and  sections.  The  statistical  information 
must  have  cost  no  little  labor;  and  the  book  is  1 
a valuable  addition  to  our  too  scanty  stock  of 
truly  scientific  knowledge  of  our  own  land. 

Our  New  Way  Round  the  World  (Fields,  Os- 
good, and  Co. ) is  the  record  of  a recent  trip  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Coffin — “ Carleton” — well  known  to  the  i 
newspaper  reading  public  as  one  of  the  best  “war  ! 
correspondents”  during  the  great  rebellion.  He  ; 
left  New  York  on  the  2f>th  of  July,  18G6,  and  : 
after  spending  a year  and  a half  in  Europe,  pro- 
ceeded, via  Marseilles  and  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Alexandria ; thence,  via  Cairo,  Suez,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  to  India,  of  which  he  took  a rapid  survey ; 


I thence  throngh  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China 
I Sea,  touching  at  Singapore,  and  taking  a super- 
; ficial  view  of  China  and  Japan ; thence  crossing 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  steamships  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  taking  time  for  a glance  at  the 
magnificent  vegetation  and  yet  more  magnificent 
mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  coming  home 
via  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Like  Dilke’s  “Greater  Britain,”  liis  book  gives 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  commercial  world.  Mr. 
Coffin  is  less  philosophical  than  Dilke,  but  a no 
less  accurate  observer.  The  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  his  book,  perhaps,  is  the  supplement,  in 
which  he  gives  practical  directions  to  those  who 
are  ambitious  to  take  a similar  tour. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  rebellion  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment put  the  Franklin  at  the  disposal  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  to  go  to  Europe  for  rest  and  rec- 
reation. During  1 867-68  he  visited  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  besides  touching  at  Asia  and  Af 
rica.  His  tour  was  a series  of  ovations.  Every 
where  the  flag  w'as  received  with  honor  by  the 
Governments  and  with  enthusiasm  by  the*  peo- 
ple. The  story  of  this  journey  has  been  record- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  K.  Montgomery,  a member  of  his 
staff,  in  The  Cruise  of  Admiral  F array ut  (G.  1\ 
Putnam  and  Son).  The  book  is  handsomely  il 
lastrated,  is  accompanied  with  a photograph  of 
the  Admiral,  and  in  paper  and  printing  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  specimens  in  book  art  of  the 
year.  But  the  author  is  not  equal  to  his  subject. 
A simple  account  of  the  Admiral’s  journey  has 
not  contented  him.  He  exhausts  his  energies 
and  the  patience  of  his  readers  in  labored  at- 
tempts at  fine  writing.  The  Franklin  is  always 
“our  immense  vessel,”  or  “our  noble  ship,”  or 
“ our  beautifully  modeled  ship.  ” He  takes  near- 
ly half  n page  to  tell  ns  when  she  left  her  anchor- 
age. We  commend  to  Mr.  Montgomery  Mr. 
Jeams  Yellowplush’s  sentiment,  that  a hat’s  a 
hat,  and  it  is  no  more  poetical  to  call  it  a “ silk- 
en gossamer.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  a new  book  on  so  old  a 
subject  as  European  sights  and  scenes.  But  Mr. 
Edward  Gould  Buffum  has  done  it  in  his 
Sights  and  Sensations  in  France,  Germany , and  * 
Switzerland  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Mr.  Buf- 
fum was  for  ten  years  at  the  head  of  a bureau 
of  correspondence  in  Paris  as  agent  for  a New 
York  paper.  In  this  time  he  accumulated  a 
stock  of  material  in  letters  and  sketches  of  for- 
eign life  and  scenery  from  which  his  brother  has 
collected  the  papers  which  make  up  this  volume. 
There  are  no  gnid e-book  statistics  os  to  the 
height  of  mountains,  the  population  of  towns, 
the  measurements  of  public  buildings,  no  repe- 
titions of  stale  historical  allusions,  and  no  pro- 
found philosophical  disquisitions  on  foreign  char- 
acter. But  if  one  wants  to  visit  the  gambling 
hells  of  Europe,  he  can  do  so,  without  viola- 
ting his  conscience,  by  reading  the  lifelike  chap- 
ter on  Trente  et  Quarante  at  Hombottrg.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  the  greatest  specimen  of  modern 
engineering,  he  might  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
pass  himself  to  visit  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  but 
may  go  over  two  miles  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  throngh  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  under 
the  wing  of  Mr.  Buffum.  We  took  up  his  vol- 
ume as  a critic  reluctantly,  expecting  to  read  the 
old  story  of  the  EurojKjan  tourist  translated  into 
a slightly  different  phraseology.  We  If’ 
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down  with  regret,  finding  in  it  views  cf  Euro- 
pean life  which  escape  most  sight-seers  less  fa- 
vorably situated  than  himself. 

Mr/ William  J.  Flagg  gives  us  the  result 
of  his  European  observations  in  a volume  which 
w*e  can  not  better  describe  than  by  quoting  the 
title-page — Three  Seasons  in  European  Vine- 
yards: Treating  of  Vine  Culture  ; Vine  Disease 
and  its  Cure  ; Wine-making  and  wines  lied  and 
White  ; Wine-drinking  as  affecting  Health  and 
Morals . (Harper  and  Brothers.)  For  our- 
selves we  would  give  more  for  one  good  mount- 
ain spring  on  our  summer  place  than  for  half  an 
acre  in  vines,  if  we  were  only  permitted  to  taste 
the  fruit  after  it  had  passed  through  the  wine- 
press. We  like  our  grapes  best  with  their  skins 
on.  If  we  must  drink  wine,  it  is  doubtless  better 
to  “drink  your  own  wine,  and  not  another’s.” 
But  if  this  be  temperate  drinking,  what  is  in- 
temperance? “ Drink  that  wine — you  and  your 
wife  and  little  ones  : drink  it  for  breakfast,  drink 
it  for  dinner,  drink  it  for  supper;  drink  it,  in 
short,  whenever  you  are  dry  or  wet,  cold  or 
tired.”  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  welcome  Mr.  Flagg’s  book.  America 
is  already  a wine-growing  country.  If  we  are 
going  to  produce  wines,  let  us  make  good  wines. 
The  banks  of  the  Hudson  will  yet  be  vine-cov- 
ered. The  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  so  already  in 
many  places.  California  is  second  only  to  France 
and  Germany  in  the  excellence  of  her  vintage. 
The  grape  redeemed  Vineland  from  a desert,  aud 
converted  it  in  less  than  half  a score  of  years  into 
a flourishing  and  populous  town.  Whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  this  fact  on  intemperance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  effect  on  the  purity  of 
wines.  Imported  liquors  are  never  pure.  Do- 
mestic liquors  are  rarely  adulterated.  There  is 
no  city  in  the  w*orld  where  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
good  w'ino  as  Paris.  The  red  wine  of  the  coun- 
try alone  is  reliable.  It  is  too  cheap  to  be  doc- 
tored. if  you  want  to  drink  real  Rhine  wine 
you  must  drink  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
No  Champagne  sparkles  like  that  of  Rheims. 
Whisky  is  pure  in  Indiana  and  Illinois;  but 
pure  w hisky  is  as  rare  in  Paris  as  pure  brandy 
is  in  New  York.  You  may  call  for  a bottle  of 
Longworth  in  Cincinnati  with  moral  certainty 
that  you  get  what  you  call  for.  If  the  American 
world  would  consent  to  drink  only  water,  we  be- 
lieve they  w'ould  be  wiser,  better,  happier.  As 
a race  we  need  not  stimulants,  but  sedatives. 
But  if  we  must  have  stimulants,  wines  are  better 
than  whisky,  pure  wines  than  adulterated  ones, 
good  wines  than  poor  ones.  And  if  Mr.  Flagg’s 
book  will  convert  no  American  drinkers,  it  may 
help  to  regenerate  American  drinks. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  class  Taine’s 
Italy — Florence  and  Venice  (Leypoldt  and  Holt) 
among  books  of  travel  or  not.  In  form  it  is  so. 
In  fact  it  is  quite  as  much  a treatise  on  Italian 
art.  It  is  the  third  volume  of  a series  of  seven 
comprising  the  works  of  H.  Taine,  which  are 
being  issued  from  the  press  of  Leypoldt  and  Holt. 
Monsieur  Taine  has  been  called  the  French  Rus- 
kin.  The  appellation  is  correct  in  this,  that  he 
is  as  near  an  approximation  to  Ruskin  as  the 
French  mind  can  attain.  He  is  the  popular  art 
critic  of  France.  Ruskin  is  the  popular  art  critic 
of  England.  But  here  the  resemblance  ends. 
Both  are  characteristically  national,  and  as  lit- 
tle alike  as  John  BuU  is  like  Johnny  Crapeau. 


Their  most  striking  unlikeness  is  in  their  moral 
earnestness.  It  appears  in  their  descriptions  of 
pictures,  in  their  attitude  toward  nature,  in  theif 
feelings  toward  mankind,  in  all  their  speculations 
and  passing  criticisms,  in  the  very  fibre  of  theif 
style.  A man  w ho  knowa  nothing  about  pictures, 
who  does  not  understand  any  thing  about  the 
technicalities  or  processes  of  art,  can  read  Rus- 
kin profitably  for  the  pervading  abundance  of 
moral  life  and  power  in  his  works.  He  can  read 
Taine  also  profitably,  but  because  of  the  informa- 
tion he  will  incidentally  gather.  Ruskin ’s  depth 
and  intensity  of  religious  feeling  is  such  that  it 
affects  his  whole  mind.  His  style  is  the  over- 
flowing of  the  life  within.  He  has  a moral  and 
a religious  perception  of  truths.  Taine  has  but 
an  intellectual  perception  of  religious  truths,  and 
that  only  where  they  are  thruBt  upon  him.  Rus- 
kin respects  science,  uses  it,  honors  it,  but  he 
never  would  have  said  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  age,  “Other  developments  of  the 
mind — art,  poetry,  and  religion — mny  fail,  di- 
verge, or  languish,  but  this  can  not  fail  to  en- 
dure. ” This  single  sentence  marks  a world-wide 
difference  between  the  men.  Tuine’s  descrip- 
tions of  pictures  are  enumerations  of  heads, 
trunks,  figures,  faces,  costumes,  jewels ; his  de- 
scriptions of  buildings  are  details  of  arches,  win- 
dows, columns,  domes,  fapades.  He  is  impressed 
by  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  he  rarely  gives 
you  that  central,  moral  impression  of  the  pic- 
ture w hich  gives  significance  to  all  the  parts.  A 
description  of  Ruskin  is  in  effect  a prayer,  a 
poem,  or  a song ; of  Taine,  a catalogue  or  a crit- 
icism. Taine  may  be  really  more  exact,  but  he 
transfers  none  of  the  moral  power  of  the  picture ; 
he  never  makes  the  eye  moisten ; he  never  stirs 
the  heart ; he  never  morally  elevates  the  reader. 
He  perceives  that  Christ  is  an  object  of  adoration 
to  many,  and  so  points  out  as  a fault  that  in  a 
certain  picture  “the  infant  Christ  had  the  big 
head,  lank  limbs,  and  protuberant  belly  of  actu- 
al bantlings  that  do  nothing  else  but  suck  and 
cry.”  Ruskin  might  have  used  similar  language, 
but  it  would  have  been  characterized  by  a differ- 
ent tone — the  protest  of  a true  reverence  would 
have  mingled  with  that  of  taste.  Taine  w rites 
as  a man  of  letters,  a critic,  a person  of  aisthctic 
culture,  and  of  perhaps  philosophic  perception. 
Because  a colder,  he  is  in  some  resects  a safer 
critic  than  Ruskin.  But  the  latter  does  not  look 
or  criticise  with  the  aesthetic  faculties  alone.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  is  supreme.  He  looks 
on  art  as  being  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
growth  or  development,  or  at  least  the  witness, 
of  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ; every  fault 
and  failure,  as  every  success  and  glory,  lias  a 
moral  significance.  In  fine,  Taine  is  too  much 
of  a critic  to  be  an  appreciative  artist,  in  the  high- 
est sense.  Ruskin  is  too  much  of  a poet  to  be 
always  a safe  critic ; Taine  is  too  cold,  Ruskin 
is  sometimes  over-earnest ; Taine  has  keen  per- 
ceptions, Ruskin  moral  intuitions ; Taine  ana- 
lyzes, Ruskin  feels.  “Italy”  is  perhaps  less 
characteristic  of  its  author  than  “The  Ideal  in 
Art.”  Despite  its  too  Gallic  admiration  of  mere 
form  and  color,  in  pictures,  jewxls,  fine  dresses — 
despite  the  sense  of  hunger  which  it  leaves,  as 
though  your  noblest  appetite  were  left  unfed,  it 
is  a most  charming  picture  of  Italian  scenery, 
life,  and  art*. 

Among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  looking 
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down  upon  its  placid  stream  where  its  waters 
crowd  between  Storm  King  and  Breakneck,  on 
one  of  those  summer  days  that  forbid  serious 
thought,  and  call  one  away,  despite  himself,  to 
dream-land,  w’e  have  read — if  reading  it  can  be 
called — Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney’s  Yosemite  Guide- 
Book , with  curiously  commingled  feelings  of  de- 
light and  dissatisfaction  : delight  in  our  dreamy 
visit  under  his  guidance  to  the  most  marvelously 
sublime  scenery  in  the  world ; dissatisfaction  in 
the  rude  awaking  to  the  fact  that  so  many  miles 
intervene  between  us  and  the  reality.  Neverthe- 
less, we  would  gladly  duplicate  our  dream  of 
river,  valley,  mountain,  cascade,  and  giant  trees 
in  our  readers’  experience  if  our  pen  could  do  it. 
But  for  that  we  must  refer  them  to  the  conjuror 
who  called  up  the  vision  for  us.  State  geologists 
are  not  ordinarily  conjurors ; and  Mr.  Whitney 
is  a State  geologist.  What  conception  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  does  it  give  to  me  to  be  told 
that  it  is  a chasm  cut  through  the  mountain,  that 
it  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  length  and  one- 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  inclosed  by  granite  mount- 
ains from  one-half  a mile  to  a mile  in  height  ? 
What  more  do  I know  when  I am  told  that  its 
Cathedral  Peak  is  2(560  feet  above  the  valley,  the 
Three  Brothers  rise  to  3830  feet,  the  Half  Dome 
to  4737  feet?  Emotions  of  grandeur  will  not 
come  at  the  call  of  the  yard-stick.  It  is  a poet- 
ic, not  a geological  survey  I want.  But  Mr. 
Whitney  is  a poet.  He  has  seen  the  valley  not 
merely  with  the  eyes  of  a professional  guide,  nor 
with  those  of  a savant.  His  book  is  delightfully 
disappointing.  He  does  indeed  tell  us  the  differ- 
ent routes.  He  gives  us  scientific  information  os 
to  the  geology  and  botany  of  this  wonderful  re- 
gion. But  he  sees  more  than  science.  His  book 
is  much  more  than  a guide-book.  Simple  as  is 
his  style  he  transports  us  into  the  region  which 
he  portrays,  and  inspires  us  w'ith  his  own  deep 
emotion,  enkindled  by  the  grandeur  amidst  which 
he  has  been  living.  Mr.  Whitney’s  opportunities 
have  been  rare  for  an  examination  of  a scene 
which  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace  declares  unequaled  in  all 
its  combinations  with  any  thing  in  Switzerland, 
Tyrol,  or  Norway.  In  1864  the  United  States 
granted  both  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Big 
Tree  Grove  to  the  State  of  California,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  held  exclusively  for  u pub- 
lic use,  resort,  and  recreation.”  The  trust  was 
accepted.  Committees  were  appointed  to  man- 
age the  property  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Whitney,  State  geologist,  was  one  of  them.  The 
summers  of  1866-67  were  spent  in  explorations. 
One  of  the  results  is  the  handsome  volume  be- 
fore us.  The  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the 
book,  and  as  nearly  worthy  of  the  subject  as 
wood-cuts  can  be.  Two  admirable  maps — one 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  region  of  the  Yo- 
semite, the  other  of  the  Yosemite  itself — accom- 
pany the  volume.  It  is  published  by  the  State, 
but  is  for  sale  in  the  Atlantic  States  "through  B. 
Westerman  and  Co.  Those  who  mean  to  visit 
the  Yosemite  can  find  no  better  guide-book. 
Those  who  can  not  will  find  it  an  admirable 
substitute  for  a journey  thither. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  John  James  Audubon , the  Natu- 
ralist, edited  by  his  widow  (G.  P.  Putnam  and 
Son),  is  a rare  biography.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
awaken  in  children  a love  for  nature,  and  send 


them  from  idle  sports  to  the  far  more  enjoyable 
as  well  as  valuable  employment  of  looking  up 
birds  and  insects  and  flowers,  if  not  for  future 
cabinets,  at  least  for  present  pleasure.  Quite  os 
valuable  is  it  for  children  of  a larger  growth,  by 
reason  of  its  inculcation  of  the  value  of  patience, 
perseverance,  courage  invincible  and  undaunted, 
and  the  value  of  a life  concentrated  upon  a sin- 
gle purpose  and  actuated  by  a resistless  enthusi- 
asm. Above  all  is  it  significant  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fruitfulness  of  a life  that  follows  the 
promptings  of  nature,  and  the  uselessness  of  at- 
tempting to  disregard  her  dictates.  Audubon 
was  born  near  New  Orleans,  May  4,  1780,  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  France,  where  he  received 
his  imperfect  education,  pursuing  the  severer 
studies  only  under  compulsion,  but  rejoicing  in 
music  and  drawing,  and  hunting  birds’-nests 
with  the  assiduity  of  a youthful  enthusiasm 
which  later  years  never  cooled.  Returning  to 
America  to  take  charge  of  his  father’s  estate  in 
Pennsylvania — Mill  Grove — he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Lucy  Bakewell,  who  afterward  became 
Mrs.  Lucy  Audubon,  and  to  whom,  scarcely  less 
than  to  her  husband,  the  world  is  indebted  for 
his  incomparable  work.  At  Mill  Grove  his  house 
was  what  his  room  had  been  in  Paris — a perfect 
museum.  “The  walls  were  festooned  with  all 
sorts  of  birds’  eggs,  carefully  blown  out  and 
hung  on  a thread.  The  chimney-piece  was  cov- 
ered with  stuffed  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  opos- 
snms;  and  the  shelves  around  were  likewise 
crowded  with  specimens,  among  which  were 
fishes,  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles. 
Besides  these  stuffed  varieties  many  paintings 
were  arranged  upon  the  w alls,  chiefly  of  birds.  ’’ 
This  was  all  very  w ell,  but  Mr.  Bakewell  did  not 
see  how  birds’  eggs  and  reptiles  were  going  to 
provide  his  daughter  and  prospective  son-in-law 
with  a support.  He  very  naturally  and  properly 
advised  Audubon  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
commercial  pursuits  before  being  married.  Au- 
dubon went  to  New  York  for  the  purpose,  lost 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  a bad  speculation, 
collected  a number  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  returned  to  Mill  Grove  so  much  the 
poorer  and  richer  for  his  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
The  West  wras  just  opening.  Audubon,  as  well  as 
his  friends,  supposed  that  a change  of  place  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  give  him  success  in  busi- 
ness. (How  many  men  imagine  that  a change 
of  place  is  the  prerequisite  of  success,  which 
nothing  can  give  but  a change  of  nature !)  So 
he  took  Lucy  for  a wife,  Ferdinand  Rosier  for 
a partner,  and  the  proceeds  of  Mill  Grove,  which 
he  sold,  for  a capital,  and  started  for  Louis- 
ville. Now  really  his  life  commenced.  How 
they  w-ent  from  place  to  place — how,  wherever 
they  settled,  Audubon  merely  submitted  to  the 
store  as  an  inexorable  necessity,  and  spent  his 
enthusiasm  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  adventures*  in 
the  woods — how  his  partner  fumed  and  fretted 
when  they  got  caught  on  a sand-bar  or  were 
wedged  in  by  the  ice,  and  how  Audubon  re- 
joiced because  it  gave  him  an  excuse  for  a new 
tramp  in  the  woods  or  a visit  to  an  Indian  en- 
campment— how  gradually  his  capital  evapora- 
ted and  he  became  penniless — how  then  he  began 
life  anew,  now  for  the  first  time  a free  man  to 
pursue  his  seemingly  impossible  dream  unhin- 
dered by  business  entanglements — how  gradual- 
ly the  romance  became  one  of  real  life — how  he 
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floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in 
search  of  lucrative  employment,  but  still  more 
in  search  of  birds — how  his  wife,  leaving  him  for 
months  at  a time,  served  as  governess  in  a private 
family  that  she  might  aid  him  to  acquire  funds  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  had  now  become  the 
great  purpose  of  his  life — how  little  sympathy  he 
found  in  all  his  seemingly  chimerical  plans  from 
any  one  but  his  wife,  who  never  lost  faith  in  him 
or  his  final  success — how  absolutely  and  hope- 
lessly poor  he  was — how  he  traveled  on  foot  for 
want  of  funds  to  sail  or  ride — how  he  made  a 
journey  to  Niagara  Falls  without  a cent  of 
money  in  his  . pocket,  depending  on  picking  up 
employment  as  a portrait  painter  on  the  road, 
and  arrived  at  last  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
even  afford  to  pay  the  necessary  toll  to  cross  the 
bridge  to  Goat  Island — how  in  all  his  roving  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  darling  birds,  ready  at 
any  time  for  a tramp  of  miles  to  find  a new 
specimen,  and  picking  his  way  through  the 
thickest  cane-brakes  and  the  most  tangled  for- 
est that  he  might  study  them  in  their  haunts  and 
paint  them  as  they  are — how,  returning  to  New 
Orleans,  he  at  length  accumulated,  by  keeping 
a dancing-school,  funds  enough,  added  to  the  ac- 
cumulations of  his  wife,  to  start  for  Europe — 
how,  going  there,  by  the  sheer  audacity  of  his 
enthusiasm  he  compelled  the  respect  and  se- 
cured the  attention  of  that  most  reserved  and 
difficult  to  conquer  of  all  “best  society, ” the 
English,  and  commenced  without  either  money 
or  credit,  other  than  such  as  his  own  character 
gave  him,  the  publication  of  the  greatest  literary 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  a single  man — 
how,  having  traveled  over  America  on  foot  to 
obtain  his  birds,  he  traveled  through  England  to 
obtain  his  subscribers — how  irksome  the  hunting 
for  subscribers  was,  and  how  delightful  the  hunt- 
ing for  birds — how  he  maintained  with  a grand 
pride  the  native  simplicity  of  his  republican 
character  in  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
with  lords,  nobles,  kings,  and  literary  princes, 
the  peer  and  equal  of  the  best,  yet,  though  court- 
ed, feted,  caressed,  honored,  still  crying  out,  “ I 
feel  I am  strange  to  all  bat  the  birds  of  Amer- 
ica!” and  hastening  back  to  his  native  woods  as 
soon  as  his  work  was  well  under  way — how  grad- 
ually the  tortuous  and  rocky  stream  of  his  hard 
life  widened  out  into  a greater  prosperity,  and 
he  saw  his  w ork  achieved,  and  reaped,  even  while 
he  lived,  something  of  the  fame  it  deserved  so 
w ell : all  this  can  never  be  told  better  than  it  has 
been  in  Audubon's  own  words,  taken  from  his 
letters  and  journals,  and  edited  and  revised  by 
his  wife,  who,  in  it  all,  was  a help  truly  meet 
for  such  a man.  It  is  a grand  story  of  a grand 
life,  more  instructive  than  a sermon,  more  ro- 
mantic than  a romance. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  an  autobiography  is 
justified.  It  is  rarely  undertaken  except  by  one 
w'ho  is  something  of  an  egotist.  Earnest,  men 
have  something  else  to  think  about  than  them- 
selves, something  else  to  tell  than  the  story  of 
their  lives.  To  write  such  a story  and  avoid  the 
appearance  of  egotism  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  literary  problems.  Mr.  Johx  Neal, 
in  his  Wandering  Recollections  of  a Somewhat 
Busy  Life  (Roberts  Brothers),  has  not  solved 
the  problem.  His  book  is  unmistakably  egotist- 
ical, and  somewhat  garrulous.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  a very  considerable  proportion  of  our 


readers  do  not  know  who  John  Neal  is.  It  is 
quite  os  safe  to  conclude  that  most  of  them  have 
no  special  interest  in  his  life.  His  literaiy  fame 
is  almost  w’holly  local.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
compositions  to  give  it  a wider  scope  or  more 
than  a very  transient  character.  There  is  no- 
thing of  adventure  in  his  life  to  lift  it  above  the 
common  experiences  of  a very  ordinary  life.  If 
one  has  leisure  to  sit  down  and  hear  an  old  man 
of  seventy-three  talk  in  a rambling  way  of  his 
own  literary  successes  and  business  mis-ad ven- 
tures, he  may  do  so  with  Mr.  John  Neal's  auto- 
biography, and  may  while  away  his  hour,  if  not 
very  profitably,  at  least  not  without  getting  from 
it  some  entertainment.  The  chief  charm  of  his 
pages — and  they  are  not  dull  reading — lies  in 
their  gossip  about  friends  and  contemporaries 
— gossip  that  is  sometimes  scandal — and  his 
sketches  of  American  periodicals  and  periodical 
literature  of  the  last  half  century,  which  needed 
some  such  memorial  to  keep  them  from  falling 
wholly  into  oblivion. 

An  anecdote  sometimes  indicates  more  of  the 
character  of  a great  man  than  an  event,  a let- 
ter, or  a journal.  Even  Qpocryphal  stories  illus- 
trate. Gossip  generally  takes  its  complexion 
from  the  truth.  Falsehood  sometimes  reveals 
as  much  of  the  salient  points  of  a man's  repu- 
tation, if  not  of  his  actual  personality,  as  the 
truth.  For  over  twelve  years  Mr.  Wakelet 
has  been  gathering  the  materials  for  his  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Wesleys  (Carlton  and  Lanahan). 
He  has  gleaned  in  all  fields — in  their  works,  the 
Armenian  and  Wesleyan  Magazines , the  various 
biographies  that  have  been  w’ritten  of  this  ex- 
traordinary family,  and  in  the  journals  of  John 
Wesley.  Mr.  Wakeley  has  been  an  industrious 
gleaner,  and  has  gathered  some  royal  sheaves. 

Famous  London  Merchants,  by  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a capital 
book  for  boys,  and  well  worth  reading  by  all 
young  men  who  are  entering  upon  a mercantile 
career,  and  do  not  think  themselves  too  old  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  their  predecessors. 
It  not  only  contains  biographical  sketches  of 
thirteen  leading  merchants  and  bankers,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  N. 
M.  Rothschild,  Samuel  Gurney,  and  George  Pea- 
body, but  incidentally  traces  in  their  lives  the 
course  of  English  trade  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  day.  Here  you  may  find,  in 
the  guilds  into  which  all  trade  was  divided  un- 
der the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  origin  of  onr 
trades-unions ; here,  in  the  formation  of  the  Le- 
vant or  Turkey  Company,  in  1581,  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  the  first  of  those  commercial  com- 
panies which  have  since  become  so  great  a pow- 
er, especially  in  England.  Here  you  will  find 
the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  biography  of  its  illustrious 
founder ; here  the  story  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  obstacles  which 
William  Patterson,  its  projector,  had  to  over- 
come before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose; 
and  here  the  history  of  the  first  stock-jobbing, 
as  it  was  prosecuted  by  tliat  arch-speculator  N. 
M.  Rothschild  in  the  days  when  carrier  doves 
served  the  purpose  of  the  modern  telegraph. 
The  book  is  thus  a more  valuable  contribution 
to  history  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be — is  worth 
more  than -its  face.  Merchants  are  among  the 
! chief  founders  of  modem  civilization.  The  his- 
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tory  of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in 
the  organization  of  trade  is  the  history  of  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  and  truest  benefactors. 
Nor  is  this  &1L  To  give  wisely  requires  as  mqch 
skill  as  to  acquire;  and  the  history  of  the  true 
merchant  illustrates  the  art  of  imparting  as  well 
as  that  of  acquisition.  Rothschild  was,  after  all, 
only  half  a great  man.  He  knew  how  to  ob- 
tain wealth,  bat  not  how  to  employ  it.  The  life 
of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  first  to  attempt 
any  prison  reform,  or  that  of  George  Peabody, 
whose  heart  is  as  large  as  his  parse,  pats  to 


shame  the  seeming  success  bat  real  failure  of 
such  a life  as  that  of  Rothschild,  and  shows,  as 
no  philosophy  can,  that  the  true  merchant  is 
double-handed,  and,  like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  stores 
only  that  he  may  distribute  to  the  necessities  of* 
others  in  the  famine  which  they  were  not  wise 
enough  to  anticipate.  Mr.  Bourne's  book  treats 
of  secular  saints  and  secular  life,  and  is  entirely 
innocent  of  the  conventional  tone  which  too  oft- 
en characterizes  Sabbath-school  literature.  But 
it  is  an  excellent  book  for  Sabbath-school  libra- 
ries as  well  as  for  the  home. 


Jfimrtjihj  Httari  of  Cttmtrt  Cants. 


UNITED  STATES.  ] 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  ' 
main  topic  of  political  interest  daring  the 
month  is  the  election  in  Virginia,  which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  election  appears 
to  have  been  very  quietly  conducted.  By  the 
terms  of  the  President's  proclamation,  ordering 
the  election,  as  noted  in  our  Record  for  July,  all 
persons  registered  as  electors  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion were  entitled  to  vote.  The  total  rote  was 
about  220,000.  The  new  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed almost  unanimously ; but  the  two  sections  sub- 
mitted for  a separate  vote  were  rejected  by  a very 
large  majority.  The  section  disfranchising  all 
persons  who,  as  officers,  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  subsequently  aided  the  rebellion,  was  re- 
jected by  a majority  of  about  40,000.  The  sec- 
tion prescribing  that  all  State  officers  should  be 
required  to  swear  that  they  had  never  voluntarily 
aided  in  the  rebellion  was  rejected  by  a somewhat 
larger  majority.  The  Constitution  as  adopted 
recognizes  the  equal  civil  rights  of  all  persons, 
irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  former  condition. — 
For  Governor  there  were  two  candidates,  Mr. 
Wells  and  Mr.  Walker.  Both  were  classed  as 
Republicans;  the  former  being  designated  as 
44 Radical,”  and  the  latter  styled  “Conserva- 
tive.” A considerable  portion  of  the  colored 
vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Wells ; almost  the  whole 
of  the  white  vote  for  Mr.  Walker,  whose  majority 
was  nearly  20,000.  The  Legislature,  as  chosen, 
is  “Conservative”  by  a large  majority.  Out  of 
about  150  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
there  are  15  persons  of  color. — The  Governor- 
elect  is  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
has  resided  only  a few  years  in  Virginia. 

Prompt  measures  have  been  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  frustrate  attempts  to  violate  the  Neu- 
trality laws  by  expeditions  sent  to  Cuba  in  aid 
of  the  revolutionists.  On  the  21st  of  June  the 
members  of  the  “Cuban  Junta”  in  New  York, 
and  several  persons  supposed  to  be  leaders  in  an 
expedition  to  Cuba,  were  arrested  upon  a charge 
of  violating  the  Neutrality  laws.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Colonel  Ryan,  were  released  upon 
giving  bail  not  to  violate  the  laws.  Ryan  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  an  officer,  but  while  on 
his  way  to  prison  he  was  permitted  to  visit  some 
of  his  friends ; these  seized  the  officer,  and  held 
him  until  the  prisoner  effected  his  escape.  In 
the  mean  time  an  expedition,  more  formidable 
in  numbers  and  eqnipment  than  any  which  had 


j before  been  sent,  was  being  fitted  ont  in  New 
’ York.  The  plan  was  that  the  men  were  to  pro- 
ceed, unarmed,  on  board  several  small  vessels  to 
a place  of  rendezvous  near  the  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  another 
steamer,  on  board  of  which  were  the  arms  and 
munitions,  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Cuba. 
This  expedition  was  to  be  really  under  command 
of  Ryan,  though  his  nominal  superior  is  said  to 
have  been  General  Goicouria,  who  bore  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  Lopez  expedition  several  years 
ago.  The  gathering  together  of  large  bodies  of 
men  could  not  be  concealed ; and  they  were  in- 
structed to  say  that  they  were  collected  for  a 
mining  expedition  to  Montana.  All  the  plans 
of  the  expedition  were  made  known  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government,  and  measures  were  taken 
thoroughly  to  frustrate  them. 

The  evening  of  June  26  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
departure  of  the  expedition.  Reports  were  put 
in  circulation  stating  the  number  of  men  at  from 
800  to  2500.  The  actual  number  embarked  was 
about  400.  These  went  on  board  three  small 
steamers,  the  Cool,  3/ay 6c,  and  Chase , and  were 
to  proceed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  way  of 
Long  Island  Sound ; while  another  steamer,  the 
Catharine  Whiting , was  to  go  by  the  ocean,  and 
taking  on  board  arms  and  munitions,  borne  by 
sailing  vessels,  was  to  convey  the  men  to  Cuba. 
The  Whiting  was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  before  she  had  put  to  sea.  On  board  of 
her  was  General  Goicouria,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly arraigned  on  a charge  of  violating  the  Neutral- 
ity laws ; but  as  no  positive  proof  of  the  offense 
conld  be  produced  he  was  discharged. 

In  the  mean  while  the  small  steamers,  with 
the  men  on  board,  proceeded  up  the  Sound  and 
neared  the  proposed  place  of  rendezvous.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  voyage  would  last  only  a 
few  hours,  and  there  was  on  board  only  a scanty 
supply  of  provisions.  The  adventurers  suffered 
severely  from  hunger  and  thirst.  A portion  of 
the  men,  about  200  in  all,  among  whom  was 
Ryan,  landed  upon  Gardiner's  Island ; and  the 
steamers,  with  about  110  men  remaining  on 
board,  prepared  to  return  to  New  York.  On 
their  way  they  were  overhauled  by  a United 
States  revenue  cutter  and  made  prisoners.  They 
were  detained  in  custody  a few  days ; bat  on  the 
3d  of  July  were  set  at  liberty  upon  their  own 
recognizances,  a few  of  the  leaders  being  held  to 
await  farther  legal  proceedings ; these  were  sub- 
sequently released  upon  adequate  bail. 
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The  part  of  the  expedition  which  had  landed 
on  Gardiner’s  Island  remained  undisturbed  until 
the  lGth  of  July.  Gardiner’s  Island  is  a small 
^ islet  about  five  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of 
Long  Island,  and  is  occupied  by  a single  family. 
The  Cuban  expeditionists  held  a sort  of  military 
control  of  the  island  during  their  stay.  On  the 
16th  a Government  vessel  appeared  off  the  isl- 
and ; the  Cubans,  with  few  exceptions,  gave 
themselves  up,  and  were  conveyed  to  Fort  La- 
fayette, in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Here  they 
were  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  23d,  i 
when  they  were  all  discharged  upon  their  written 
promise  not  to  engage  in  any  military  expedition 
against  any  government  with  which  the  United 
States  are  at  peace.  Most  of  the  men  were  whol- 
ly destitute  of  funds  when  discharged.  Kyan 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  leaders  had  managed 
to  escape  from  Gardiner’s  Island,  and  made  their 
way  to  Canada.  A body  of  Cubans,  about  fifty 
in  number,  who  had  gathered  in  New  Jersey,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  released.  The  Cuban 
Junta  in  New  York  appear  to  have  exhausted 
their  funds  in  fitting  out  the  expedition  which 
has  thus  been  frustrated,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  considerable  expedition  from  this  country 
will  hereafter  be  attempted. 

A new  Atlantic  cable  has  been  successfully 
laid  by  a company  chartered  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. It  starts  from  Brest,  in  France,  crosses 
the  Atlantic  to  St.  Pierre,  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  three  little 
spots  in  North  America  which  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  France.  From  St.  Pierre  the  line 
is  continued  to  Duxbury,  in  Massachusetts,  which 
is  its  American  terminus.  The  charter  granted 
by  the  French  Government  gives  to  that  Govern- 
ment great  advantages,  securing  to  it  especially 
the  right  of  priority  for  all  its  dispatches.  Our 
Government  was  at  first  disposed  to  prohibit  the 
extension  of  the  cable  upon  our  territory;  but 
finally  allow'ed  it  to  be  done,  upon  the  assurance 
that  we  should  have  equal  rights  with  the  French 
in  the  use  of  the  cable.  The  cable  was  laid  with 
few  of  the  accidents  which  have  accompanied  all 
previous  attempts  of  a similar  character.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  at  Dux- 
bury, on  the  27th  of  July,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies, congratulatory  dispatches  being  inter- 
changed between  the  Prefect  of  Paris  and  the 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

General  Thomas  Jordan,  formerly  a captain 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  subsequently 
Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Johnston,  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  has  been  placed  in  virtual  com- 
mand of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Cuba.  We 
have,  as  heretofore,  abundant  reports  of  en- 
gagements upon  the  island ; but  they  are  not  of 
a character  to  warrant  any  opinion  as  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  conflict.  Spanish  accounts  rep- 
resent that  Spain  has,  besides  volunteers,  about 
30,000  troops  on  the  island,  while  the  insurgents 
have  under  arms  hardly  a quarter  ns  many ; and 
that  the  insurrection  is  nearly  at  its  close.  Cuban 
reports  say  that  the  movement  was  never  in  so  j 
promising  a state,  and  that,  apart  from  losses  in 
action,  the  Spanish  force  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ! 
from  sickness.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  war 
is  now  being  waged  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  most 


cruel  manner ; the  rule  being  that  all  persons  cap- 
tured in  arms  are  immediately  shot 

In  Paraguay  the  Allies,  or  rather  the  Brazil- 
ians, appear  to  have  gained  decided  advantages. 
Lopez  is  apparently  nearly  helpless  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  a Provisional  Government  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  Paraguay. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  undertake  to  give  even 
a resume  of  the  troubles  in  the  various  South 
American  republics.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
them  in  which  there  appears  to  be  any  thing  ap- 
proaching a settled  government. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Alabama  question  has  come  up  incident- 
ally in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that, 
although  the  claims  were  hardly  now  under  ne- 
gotiation, he  did  not  think  that  the  American 
Government  considered  the  question  of  a treaty 
as  definitely  dropped ; the  question  had  not  been 
discussed  in  either  House  of  Congress ; and  he 
thought  it  best  that  an  interval  should  occur  on 
account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  America, 
as  the  British  Government  was  anxious  that  no- 
thing should  happen  to  impede  the  resumption  of 
negotiations,  lie  wished  that  the  debate  should 
be  postponed.  The  Opposition  agreed  to  this 
rather  reluctantly,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  saying  that 
if  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  should 
long  remain  in  their  present  state  both  would 
have  reason  to  repent.  The  exaggerated  claims 
put  forth  by  Senator  Sumner  might  be  brought 
fonvard  at  a time  when  it  w ould  be  dishonorable 
to  grant  and  disastrous  to  refuse  them. 

The  great  question  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  has  been  finally  settled.  After 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Peers  several  important  amendments  w’ere  made. 
The  Ministry  formally  decided  that  no  amend- 
ments should  be  acceded  to  which  would  impair 
the  principle  of  total  disendowment.  This  was 
sustained  by  the  Commons,  who  rejected  the 
chief  amendments  of  the  Peers  by  a very  decided 
majority.  The  bill,  on  the  20th  of  July,  went 
back  to  the  House  of  Peers ; and  upon  the  test 
question  as  to  whether  the  bill  as  presented  by 
the  Commons  should  pass,  the  vote  was  1 73  nays 
to  95  ayes — a majority  of  78  against  the  Govern- 
ment Earl  Granville,  the  Government  leader, 
moved  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  he  might 
consult  with  his  colleagues.  The  general  opin- 
ion wras  that  the  Ministry  would  be  dissolved 
and  Parliament  prorogued.  But  during  the  next 
day  the  Peers  opposed  to  the  Government  held 
a meeting,  and  determined  to  submit  to  a com- 
promise, the  terms  of  which  were  arranged  be- 
tween Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Cairns,  who  was 
deputed  to  act  as  the  Opposition  leader  in  place 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  bill  thus  agreed 
upon  was  essentially  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  a few  minor  points  being  conceded 
to  the  Peers.  The  bill,  as  amended,  appears  to 
have  passed  both  Houses  without  a formal  di- 
vision, although  some  voted  for  it  under  protest. 
Thus  Lord  Cairns  said  that  he  still  had  strong 
objections  to  the  bill ; but  if  it  was  to  pass  at  all, 
it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  or  the 
country  to  prolong  the  struggle  on  minor  details. 
On  the  2Gth  of  July  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  thus  became  a law  of  the  land.  We 
shall  hereafter  give  the  essential  features  of  this 
bill,  which  marks  a new  era  in  British  history. 
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SPAIN. 

We  give  mere  abstracts  of  the  principal  tele- 
graphic dispatches,  it  being  impossible  to  decide 
upon  their  entire  accuracy : 

June  19.  The  Cortes  has  passed  a bill  giving  the 
acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  the  force  of  law. 
— The  Republicans  have  brought  before  the  Cortes  a 
resolution  expressive  of  disapproval  of  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  in  Spain,  aud  demanding 
that  the  Government  order  him  to  return  to  Portugal : 
this  was  rejected.— Marshal  Serrano,  as  Regent  of 
Spain,  mode  a speech,  in  which  he  promised  to  respect 
the  Constitution  aud  liberties  of  the  country.— Next 
day  General  Prim  spoke  to  the  same  effect ; he  said, 
also,  that  the  Government  must  be  hard,  indexible, 
and  even  cruel  in  the  repression  of  disorder. 

June  26.  Exciting  debate  in  the  Cortes  on  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  toward  the  Republicans.  One 
or  the  Ministers  said  that  the  Government  was  de- 
termined to  punish  all  unconstitutional  manifesta- 
tions. The  Republican  members  were  warned  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  accomplices  in  a 
scheme  for  building  up  a republic. 

June  28.  Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon  has  taken  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  A battalion  of  sol- 
diers refase  to  take  the  oath. 

July  2.  Several  Carlist  risings  have  taken  place  in 
various  places.— The  Republican  Junta  of  New  Castile 
have  put  forth  a manifesto  against  the  reactionary 
policy  of  a portion  of  the  Ministry ; they  recommend 
reorganization,  and  affirm  the  right  of  insurrection 
against  the  present  Government. 

July  3.  The  Ministers  declare  that  the  clergy  and 
municipal  authorities  are  ready  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Troops  have  been  dis- 
patched against  the  Carl  is  ts  In  Andalusia  and  Ara- 

gon.  A strong  Republican  manifesto  is  published  in 
eYille.  More  rumors  of  political  movements.  Carl- 
ists  arrested. 

July  6.  Republican  displays  in  Catalonia.  Fights 
in  Seville  between  the  troops  and  the  Republicans. 
Herrera,  Minister  of  Justice,  resigns.  Minister  Fi- 
guerola  introduces  into  the  Cortes  a bill  confiscating 
.the  property  of  persons  and  corporations  who  refuse 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  Some  changes 
made  In  the  Ministry. 

July  9.  The  Governor  of  Catalonia  dismissed  for 
not  preventing  a Republican  demonstration  at  Bar- 
celona. Disorders  anticipated,  and  troops  kept  ready 
to  suppress  any  turbulence. 

July  13.  A new  Ministry  formed,  the  principal  mem- 
bers being,  as  before.  General  Prim,  Minister  of  War, 
and  Admiral  Topete,  Minister  of  the  Marine ; the  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies,  Becerra,  is  a new  name. — The 
remains  of  a Spanish  lady  who  died  in  the  Protestant 
faith  were  interred  in  the  geueral  cemetery.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  instance  in  Spain  in  which  a per- 
son not  a Catholic  has  received  the  ordinary  rites  of 
sepulture  in  the  general  burying-ground.  The  cere- 
passed  off  without  any  dlstnrbance. 

314.  It  is  said  that  the  Island  of  Madeira  has  de- 
for  a republic,  and  that  troops  have  been  sent 
thither  from  Cadiz. 

July  15.  General  Prim  introduced  to  the  Cortes  the 
new  members  of  the  Ministry.  They  were,  he  said, 
constituted  from  the  majority ; and  though  the  men 
had  been  changed,  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
unaltered.  The  Republicans  replied  by  a sharp  at- 
tack upon  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

July  IT.  The  Governments  of  France  and  Prussia 
formally  recognize  the  Spanish  Regency  of  Serrano. 
There  are  rumors  that  Don  Carlos  is  on  the  frontier ; 
also  reports  of  sund nr  Carlist  enterprises.  Next  day 
it  Is  announced  that  Don  Carlos  has  disappeared  from 
France,  and  is  in  Spain.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
the  Carlist  party  causes  much  uneasiness. 

Julu  21.  Arrests  at  Madrid,  Valladolid,  Barcelona, 
and  elsewhere  of  persons  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
revolutionary  plots.  Don  Carlos  known  to  be  Fu  Spain. 

July  23.  Officers  arrested  for  fomenting  insurrection 
have  been  exiled  to  the  Canary  Islands.  There  is 
much  excitement  created  by  Carlist  arrests.  The 
Government  hesitates  whether  to  confine  itself  to 
civil  measures  or  to  proclaim  martial  law.  Next  day 
the  Government  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout 
Spain,  reviving  an  old  law  bearing  date  of  1S21. 

July  26.  An  attempt  by  the  Carlists  to  take  the  city 
or  Pampeluna,  In  Navarre,  was  frustrated.  Arrests 
of  Carlists  continue  to  bo  made. 

July  27.  A party  of  Carlists  defeated  at  Tarascon. 
Offers  of  aid  to  put  down  the  rebellion  come  from  all 
quarters  of  Spain. 


July  28.  More  reports  of  engagements  between  the 
Carlists  and  the  Government.  It  is  said  that  Don 
Carlos  has  ordered  a cessation  of  the  movement  on 
his  behalL 

The  Don  Carlos  whose  name  often  appears  in 
the  foregoing  reports  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  whose 
claim  to  the  Spanish  crown  gave  rise  to  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  lasting  from  1838  to  1840. 
The  present  Don  Carlos,  whose  full  title  is  the 
Infante  Juan  Carlos,  was  bom  in  1822.  He 
claims  that  he  only  is  the  legitimate  king  of 
Spain ; for  the  law  by  which  Isabella  was  rec- 
ognized as  queen  was,  as  he  and  his  adherents 
claim,  in  ntter  violation  of  the  Salic  law,  by  which 
females  are  excluded  from  the  succession. 

FRANCE. 

The  results  of  the  recent  elections  have  intro- 
duced an  element  of  opposition  which  has  here- 
tofore been  hardly  known  in  the  Empire.  The 
“Third  Party"  in  the  Legislative  Body  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  to  introduce  a motion  declaring 
that  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  public  feeling  by 
granting  to  the  public  a more  intimate  associa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  Emperor, 
always  astute  in  forecasting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  appears  to  have  been  w illing  to  abandon, 
to  a great  extent,  the  absolute  power  which  he 
has  wielded  ever  since  the  famous  coup  detat 
by  which  he  attained  the  Imperial  throne.  In- 
deed, a paragraph  of  a letter  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  him  bos  been  made  public  through 
the  press.  He  says:  “On  the  19th  of  Januaiy 
I committed  a great  fault  by  acting  without  pre- 
vious concert  with  the  majority.  I caused  it  to 
regard  with  suspicion  my  sentiments  toward  it. 
All  my  efforts  should  tend  to  regain  its  confi- 
dence. " The  formation  of  a new  Ministry  was 
clearly  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  new 
plans  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
Ministers  handed  in  their  resignations,  but  the 
question  of  acceptance  was  kept  open  for  con- 
sideration. On  the  1 2th  the  Emperor  presented 
a message  to  the  Legislative  Body,  in  which  he 
acceded  to  several  of  the  measures  proposed; 
but  claimed  that  the  rights  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly confided  to  him  by  the  people  should  be 
left  intact.  The  reforms  conceded  amounted 
virtually  to  the  constitution  of  a responsible  Min- 
istry, as  an  element  of  the  executive  government. 
Some  stormy  scenes  ensued  on  the  18th,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Legislative  Body  w*as  to 
be  prorogued.  The  formation  of  a Ministry  was 
clearly  a work  of  difficulty,  and  for  days  reports 
w ere  rife  as  to  the  persons  who  w ere  to  compose 
it.  On  the  18th  the  names  of  the  new  Ministers 
were  formally  announced. 

Interior De  Forcadc  la  Roquette. 

Justice Duvergier. 

Foreign  A fairs. Auvergne. 

Finance Pierre  Magnc. 

Commerce Alfred  Leroux. 

Public  Works Grewier. 

Marine Admiral  Gcnouilly. 

War Marshal  Niel. 

Public  Instruction Bourbentt. 

President  of  Council Chasseloup. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  Marshal  Niel, 
the  foregoing  names  will  be  new'  to  almost  every 
person  out  of  Frafte.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  on 
all  hands  that  large  concessions  will  be  made  by 
the  Emperor  in  favor  of  a more  liberal  govern- 
ment in  France. 
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IN  a certain  school  district  in  Iowa  reside  a few 
ultra  Democrats ; likewise  a colored  man  and 
wife  who  have  several  children.  The  young 
Democrats  and  the  young  Africans  went  to  the 
same  school,  at  the  opening  of  w'hich  it  appeared 
that  the  former  relucted  at  drinking  from  the 
same  bucket  with  the  latter.  It  so  happened 
that  on  the  following  day  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  was  voted  upon,  and  negroes  were 
declared  to  be  folks.  Charged  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  4 4 boon,”  the  young  ebonies  next  day 
reused  to  bring  water  specially  for  themselves, 
but,  when  wishing  to  slake,  went  boldly  to  the 
white  boys’  pail.  ‘ ‘ Drink  out  of  your  own  pail ! ” 
angrily  exclaimed  a young  pale-face ; to  which 
a young  Sambo  replied,  4 4 Look-a-heah,  boy,  dar 
was  ’lection  in  dis  State  yes’day,  and  I jes’  tell 
you  dat  dat  two-bucket  business  is  played  out  /** 

Among  the  cases  tried  before  Recorder  Hack- 
ett,  at  the  June  term,  wras  that  of  a gentleman  of 
color  indicted  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kill.  The  facts  were  that  several  boys  had 
been  chaffing  the  dark  man  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  excite  his  wrath  ; and  he,  having  a loaded  gun, 
fired  it,  as  he  averred,  over  their  heads,  to  fright- 
en them.  The  man  brought  testimonials  from 
Mr.  William  Cullen  Biyant  and  other  prominent 
gentlemen  as  to  his  good  character.  District- 
Attorney  Hutchings  remarked  to  his  Honor,  sotto 
voce , that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case ; and  by 
consent  of  counsel  it  was  submitted  without  ar- 
gument to  the  jury,  on  the  statement  of  the  pris- 
oner himself,  who  was  thus  interrogated : 

Recorder.  4 ‘Why  did  you  discharge  your 
gun?” 

Prisoner.  44  Jus’  to  clar  away  de  boys;  I 
didn’t  mean  nothin.” 

Recorder.  44  Is  it  your  habit  to  amuse  your- 
self in  this  way  ?” 

Prisoner.  44  No,  Sah !” 

Recorder.  “How  far  were  you  from  the 
boys  ?” 

Prisoner.  44  About  thirty  yards.” 
Recorder.  4 4 What  size  shot  did  you  use  ?” 
Prisoner.  44 Number  two.” 

Recorder.  44  How  many  took  effect  ?” 
Prisoner.  4 4 Only  one.  ” 

Recorder.  4 4 Only  one,  and  only  thirty  yards 
off!  What  a miserable  shot ! You’re  discharged. 
Go  home  and  practice  /” 

Sensible  admonition  from  a judge  whose  ordi- 
nary diversion  is  to  bring  down  humming-birds 
at  half  a mile. 


Alas  ! for  the  credit  of  American  morals  that 
there  should  be  so  many  among  us  who  share  the 
wish  so  frankly,  but  unorthographically,  stated  by 
a citizen  of  Michigan,  whose  wedded  life  seems 
to  have  been  a failure.  Thus  writes  he  to  his 
lawyer : 

June  80.  1869 

Pan  sin— I wan  to  no  ef  thares  eny  law- that  i can 
get  Red  of  a onfathfnl  wife  1 Cant  take  eny  Comfort 
with  and  if  bo  i will  tend  to  It  very  soon  my  house  is 
neglect  my  close  share  the  same— in  fat  the  hoi  thing 
gose  range. 

rlt  soon  truly  • Box  — 

An  old  newspaper  man  who  44  did”  California 
before  the  rail  was  laid,  appends  to  his  hotel 


experiences  thitherward  the  comments  of  a couple 
of  Britons  on  the  entire  want  of  elegance  that 
pervaded  the  inns  of  that  region.  One  of  them 
complained  of  a great  grievance,  to  wit : 44  When 
I crossed  the  Plains,”  said  he,  44  it  was  some- 
what rough,  and  they  did  not  heat  my  tin  plate 
at  the  stations !”  This,  however,  wasnot  so  af- 
fecting as  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of , w ho 

at  one  of  the  stopping-places  asked  the  44  wait- 
ing-maid” to  change  his  plate.  With  a shake 
of  her  impatient  head  she  said,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  company,  44  Well,  if  you  have  nastied  your 
plate,  I s’pose  you  can  have  another  one!” 


From  the  same  source  w*e  have  a little  story 
of  the  late  James  T.  Brady’s  interview  with  an 
Irishman  who  had  lost  his  family.  Pat  walked 
into  Mr.  Brady’s  office,  and  being  asked  how  he 
got  along  in  Florida,  said  : 44  Well,  Mr.  Brady, 
I bought  a farm,  and  was  working  away,  con- 
tinted  and  happy,  until  the  Indians  came*;  they 
surrounded  me,  scalped  my  wife,  and  murdered 
my  children,  and  acted  altogether  in  a most  ri- 
diculous manner /” 


It  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  a Puritan  that 
the  pastor  of  a small  country  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts urged  the  venerable  ladies  composing 
the  sewing  society  of  his  parish  to  open  their 
doors  at  the  society  meetings  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  encourage  them  to  come  in  and  cultivate 
the  social  part  of  their  nature.  With  some  hes- 
itation they  complied,  and  the  next  meeting  wa» 
certainly  a lively  one.  Encountering  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  society  during  the  evening,  the 
pastor  said,  44  Well,  isn’t  this  a little  livelier  than 
heretofore  ?”  “Yes,  ” replied  the  austere  female, 

“it  is  livelier;  but,  Mr.  B , do  you  think 

it’s  quite  so  solemn  /” 


Erie  County  furnishes  a form  for  the  drawing 
of  a legal  document  that  may  be  of  service  to 
the  bar  of  New  York.  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  not  long  since,  a seizure  was  made 
of  one  barrel  of  whisky,  two  horses,  and  other 
property.  The  owner  appeared  and  contested 
the  seizure.  A trial  was  had,  and  verdict  ren- 
dered for  the  Government.  The  owner  carried 
up  the  case  on  a writ  of  error,  in  which  it  became 
necessary  to  file  what  is  termed  an  “Assignment 
of  Errors.”  In  that  document  it  is  stated : 

“Afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  — day  of , in  the 

same  town,  before  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 

Court  of  the  United  States  at , comes  the  mid 

one  barrel  of  whistiL  two  horses , and  other  property 
claimant,  and  riff,  in  Error,  by  , his  At- 
torney, and  say"  etc. 

The  document  concludes : 

“ And  the  said  one  barrel  of  whisky,  two  horses,  and 
other  property, • claimant,  prays  that  the  judg- 

ment aforesaid  may  be  reversed.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  44  personal”  appearance 
of  the  horses  and  whisky  in  open  court,  and  their 
prayer  in  writing,  the  court  kept  herself  stem, 
and  adjudicated  for  Uncle  Sam. 


The  Empress  Eugdnie,  prompted  quite  likely 
by  the  wonderful  exploit  of  young  Mr.  Bennett’s 
twelve-day  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  yacht 
Dauntless,  has  sent  two  thousand  francs  to  the 
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Yacht  Club  of  France,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes. 
Wonder  if  she  ever  heard  the  little  carol  com- 
mencing : 

“Oh,  weep  ye  British  sailors  true, 

Above  or  under  hatches, 

Here’s  Yankee  Boodle’s  been  and  come, 

And  beat  vour  crack  cut  yatcbesl 
They  stnrtecl  all  to  run  a race, 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watches ; 

Bnt  oh they  never  had  no  chance, 

Had  any  British  yatches  1" 


True  views  of  economy  are  quite  compatible 
with  religious  duty  in  periods  the  most  solemn. 
A case  in  point  comes  to  ns  from  Vernon,  In- 
diana, where  a man  and  woman  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  belonging  to  different  religious 
sects,  united  in  marriage,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  which  was  that  each  should  have  a separate 
purse,  and  whatever  each  then  had  or  should  ac- 
quire during  coverture  should  remain  separate 
and  apart.  During  the  last  sickness  of  the  hus- 
band ho  sent  for  the  minister  of  his  church  to 
pray  for  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
prayer  the  wife  left  the  house  and  retired  to  the 
back-yard.  Upon  inquiry  for  the  reason  of  her 
withdrawal,  she  replied,  ’ ‘ I don’t  pay  my  hus- 
band’s minister  any  thing,  and  I don't  want  to 
sponge  I” 


Since  Keble  there  has  been  scarcely  one  whose 
poetry  on  sacred  subjects  has  been  worth  the  read- 
ing, much  less  the  singing.  England,  however, 
has  recently  produced  an  author  whose  versifica- 
tion has  so  far  attracted  attention  as  to  cause 
some  of  his  effusions  to  he  reproduced  in  a Lon- 
don journal,  from  which  we  clip  the  following, 
entitled 

THE  HEAVENLY  BANKER. 

I have  a never-failing  bank, 

' ■ A more  than  golden  store; 

No  earthly  bank  is  half  so  rich. 

How  can  I then  be  poor  ? 

• • • • • 

Sometimes  my  banker  smiling  says, 

14  Why  don’t  you  oftencr  come  ? 

And  when  you  draw  a little  note, 

Why  not  a larger  sum?” 

« • • • • 

I know  my  bank  will  never  break; 

No,  it  can  never  fall ; 

The  firm,  three  persons  in  one  God, 
Jehovah,  Lord  of  all. 

Should  all  the  banks  of  Britain  break, 

The  Bank  of  England  smash. 

Bring  in  your  notes  to  Zion’s  Bank, 

You’ll  surely  have  your  cash. 

Even  those  who  are  the  firmest  believers  in  the 
efficacy  of  revival  songs  may  doubt  the  good  taste 
of  this ; but  the  concluding  stanzas  are  still  worse : 

The  leper  had  a little  note— 

“ Lord,  If  Thou  wilt,  Thon  can  ;w 

The  Banker  cashed  his  little  note, 

And  healed  the  sickly  man. 

But  see  the  wretched  dying  thief 
Hang  by  the  Banker’s  side ; 

He  cried,  44  Dear  Lord,  remember  me !" 

He  got  his  cash  and  died. 

Was  there  ever  doggerel  more  atrocious  ? 


A gentleman  who  follows  the  profession  of 
school-teaching  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio, 
gave  out  one  morning  as  a reading  lesson  to  his 
first  class  that  portion  of  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice”  in  which  the  “pound  of  flesh”  scene 


occurs.  The  reading  finished,  he  asked  the  class 
what  Shylock  meant  when  he  said,  “My  deeds 
upon  my  head.” 

“Well,”  said  the  tallest  boy,  “I  don’t  know, 
unless  it  means  he  earned  his  papers  in  his  hat  /” 
A new  but  obvious  interpretation,  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  astute  Mr.  It.  G.  White  and 
other  eminent  Shakspearians. 


Gun  anecdote  in  the  June  Drawer  of  the 
Cuban  sojourning  in  Baltimore  recalls  to  a New 
Orleans  correspondent  an  incident  that  occurred 
| in  the  Crescent  City,  some  two  years  ago,  which 
has  not  found  its  way  into  print : 

A distinguished  Confederate  leader,  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  Mexico  after  the  collapse  of 
the  “ cause  perdue,”  found  his  way  hither  right 
gladly,  and  put  up  at  the  St.  Charles.  The  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  he  rang  for  John  and  sent 
him  for  a cock-tail,  giving  him  a Maximilian 
dollar.  John  had  been  victimized  before  by  de- 
signing strangers,  and  was  carefully  on  his  guard. 
Giving  a glance  at  the  shining  piece  of  silver,  he 
gave  his  head  a shrewd  shake,  and  laid  the  metal 
upon  the  table,  remarking,  with  considerable  dig- 
nity : “ They  dont  take  medals  for  drinks  at  this 
yer  bar  /” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  President  of  one  of 
our  Life  Insurance  Companies  for  the  following 
verbatim  copy  of  a letter  received  by  one  of  its 
Tennessee  agents,  in  answer  to  a circular  ad- 
dressed to  a Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
concluding  lines  are  especially  pointed  and  touch- 
ing: 

Sir,— Yours  of  the  13th  Instant  is  before  me  and  I 
think  quite  light  of  it— unnecessary,  uncalled  for— and 
all  this  honestly ; were  you  to  ask  for  the  names  of 
teachers  in  my  county,  that  you  might  Pray  for  them, 
or  assist  them  in  any  way  to  do  their  duty  to  God  or 
m$n,  then  I would  cheerfully  give  them;  But,  yea, 
when  yon  want  their  money  for  nothing,  die  as,  or 
when  they  may,  then,  then  if  you  get  them,  it  must  be 
through  some  other  organ.  Notwithstanding  Old  Br 
Ar.  Alexander,  Al.  Barnes,  Bishop  Potter,  R.  &,  Storrs, 
Dr.  Farr,  Lord  Brougham,  or  Gov.  Any  Body  else,  may 
say  it  Is  a Good  A Great  thing  to  have  Life  Assured  or 
Insured,  yet  I feel  convinced  the  great  Object  is  to  get 
money.  Money,  yes,  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil ; & I feel  certain  that  it— the  Love  of  money  is 
the  Root  of  all  such  Institutions.  No  doubt  it  is  my 
duty  to  pray,  ask  A entreat  Him  who  made  me,  pre- 
serves me,  in  whom  I live,  move  & have  my  being  and 
in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  of  Life  & Death ; yes, 
>pray,  ask  and  implore  him  to  Bless  our  Life,  to  make 
us  good  & useful  &c.  But  he  tells  us  to  come,  to  open 
our  mouth  wide  A he  will  fill  & all  without  money  or 
price,  bnt  I guess,  we  might  come,  and  keep  a coming 
to  you  A your  institution,  but  if  we  didn’t  bring  the 
Greenbacks , or  Yellow  Boys,  or  the  Silver  itself,  yes,  I 
guess  we  might  return  as  empty  ns  we  went,  I con- 
sider all  such  games  closely  allied  to  gambling,  yes, 
first  Cozens,  that  is  to  cheat.  Please  bear  with  me  & 
Let  say  to  you  Please  engage  in  something  bearing  n 
better  face,  than  to  ask  me,  to  send  yon  $143  16  to 
have  my  Life  Assured  or  Insured  12  months,  when  you 
can’t  prolong  it  a day,  no  not  a moment— Well  out 
that  ain’t  It,  you  say.  O no.  But  if  I die,  then  that 
precious  $1000  comes  to  my  family ! ! ! Well  A ’spose 
it  does,  (which  might  be  doubted)  how  do  they  get  it  I 
honestly?  by  rendering  an  equivalent?  No.  They 
get  something  for  nothing.  I don’t  want  to  leave  any 
such  example  as  that  after  me  A to  follow  me  to  the 
Bar  of  Judgment.  May  the  Good  Lord  prepare  you 
and  me  for  the  strict  account  of  that  Great  Day  / But 
I am  over  G5,  A there  is  nothing  proposed  to  such  as 
I have  seen ; Therefore  I may. 

Root  littio  hog  or  die. 

Farewell,  Ac.  , Supt 

The  foregoing  reminds  ns  of  a little  scene  that 
occurred  not  long  since  in  a life-insurance  office, 
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whither  a newly-made  widow  went  to  receive  the 
amount  of  a policy  on  her  husband’s  life.  The 
president  thought  it  proper  to  condole  with  her 
on  her  bereavement,  to  which  the  disconsolate 
mourner  replied : 44  That’s  always  the  way  with 
you  men  ; you’re  always  sorry  when  a poor  wo- 
man gets  a chance  to  make  a little  money !” 

44 A fig  for  the  Governor’s  opinion!”  said 
Saxe,  the  tall  poet  of  Albany,  who  is  also  some- 
thing of  a politician.  “I  don’t  think  much  of 
governors  any  way.  When  I lived  in  Vermont 
such  w ere  the  political  chances  that  in  two  differ- 
ent campaigns  I came  within  one  of  being  Gov- 
ernor myself!” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  one?”  inquired  his 
interlocutor. 

44  The  candidate  on  the  other  side — confound 
him!” 


A clergyman  in  one  of  the  thriving  cities  of 
Wisconsin  recently  illustrated  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  eloquent  writers  in  giving  out  ex- 
temporaneous notices  when  he  solemnly  and  im- 
pressively announced  from  the  chancel : 44  The 
child  to  be  baptized  will  now  be  brought 
forth  1”  

A legal  gentleman  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
sends  us  the  following  copy  of  a return  made  by 
a deputy-sheriff  upon  a subpoena  duces  tecum , 
issued  from  District  Court,  commanding  one 
Thomas  M4Collie,  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  be 
and  appear  before  that  Court  with  his  docket : 

Received  this  writ  November  17,  1868,  at  10  o’clock 
a,m.,  and  served  the  same  November  19, 1868,  by  read- 
ing this  writ  to  the  within-named  Thomas  M ‘Collie. 
Duces  Tecum  not  found.  I have  searched  all  over 
this  county  for  this  man,  bat  no  one  has  ever  heard 
of  him  except  the  clerk  and  attorney. 

, Sheri f. 

By , Deputy. 

In  Kansas  this  is  pronounced  a substantial 
compliance  with  the  law’ ; but  our  correspondent 
is  desirous  of  having  the  opinion  of  Judge  Brady 
or  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  as  to  the  rule  that  obtains  in 
New  York. 

“Names  are  things,”  was  not  only  a true  say- 
ing of  an  eminent  British  publicist,  but  it  finds 
fresh  application  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  an4 
urban  gentleman,  being  in  a refreshment  saloon, 
where  some  young  people  w’ere  drinking  soda- 
w’ater,  remarked  to  the  dispenser  that  he  would 
44 like  a jug  of  that  ar  stuff.” 

44  What  stuff?”  inquired  the  clerk  of  the  fount- 
ain. 

44  Why,  some  o'  that  sw’cetened  wind.” 


How  is  this  for  a youngster  of  five,  w*ho  was 
reading  his  lesson  at  school  one  day  in  that  de- 
liberate manner  for  which  some  urchins  are  re- 
markable? As  he  proceeded  with  the  task  he 
came  upon  the  passage,  44  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil  and  thy  lips  from  guile.”  Master  Hopeful 
drawled  out,  44  Keep — thy — tongue — from — evil 
— and — thy — lips — f rom — girls.  ” 


Down  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  a youngster 
of  seven  years,  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  was  thus 
being  trained  by  an  Irish  tutor  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  post  and  present  tense : 


44  Nowr,  Tommy,  what  did  you  eat  at  breakfast 
this  morning?” 

44 1 eat  eggs,”  answered  Tommy. 

44 No,  that  is  not  correct;  you  should  say,  4 1 
ate  eggs.’  At  breakfast  you  might  say,  4 1 eat 
eggs;’  but  when  you  speak  of  w’hat  you  did  in 
the  egg  business  some  hours  ago  you  should  say, 
4 1 ate  eggs.  Now , Tommy,  can  you  tell  me  the 
difference  between  eat  and  ate  ?” 

“Yes,”  ho  quickly  answered;  44 one  is  En- 
glish and  the  other  Irish.” 

Less  philological,  but  more  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit  of  44  the  ever-glorious  Fourth,”  is 
the  following  of  a Georgetown  lad,  who  became 
infected  with  the  usual  fire-cracker  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism characteristic  of  the  Federal  youth.  On 
the  advent  of  4 4 the  nation’s  birthday”  the  young 
person's  mother  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  impropriety  of  wasting  money  for  fire- 
crackers while  so  many  children  were  unable  to 
obtain  bread  to  satisfy  hunger ; and,  by  w ay  of 
making  her  remonstrance  more  impressive,  told 
him  that  God  would  not  be  pleased  at  such  a 
foolish  waste  of  money.  Pondering  a moment 
upon  44  the  situation,”  the  lad  brightened  up  and 
replied : 

“I  think  God  would  rather  like  to  see  the  boys 
have  a little  fun  /” 

What  could  be  said  ? 


Not  a little  like  the  satire  of  “Poor  Richard” 
in  his  famous  almanac  is  the  subjoined,  which 
comes  from — we  know  not  where: 

44  Why  is  thirty-nine  the  number  of  lashes 
which  the  Christian  selects  as  the  maximum  for 
Christian  flogging  ?”  asked  the  Brahmin  Poo  Poo 
of  old  Roger. 

Old  Roger  thought  a moment.  The  question 
was  a keen  one,  and  conveyed  a severe  re- 
proof: 

“I  suppose,”  said  be,  44 it  is  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of forty-tude.” 

The  Brahmin  stroked  his  long  beard,  and  the 
tassel  of  his  cap  vibrated  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock. 


When  Guthrun  the  Dane,  a pagan,  and  Al- 
fred and  his  son  Edward,  of  England,  agreed, 
some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  upon  the 
tithing  system  that  has  since  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  little  thought  they  that  a prophet  and 
ruler  wrould  arise  in  this  hemisphere  who  would, 
as  they  say  in  the  West,  “beat  them  out  of  their 
boots’*  in  the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  that  prophet  would  execute  the  same  pro- 
cess here.  Intellectually,  Brigham  probably  car- 
ries more  guns  than  did  Guthrun,  and  the  de- 
tails of  his  system  are  more  efficient,  judging 
from  an  instance  that  recently  occurred  in  Salt 
Lake.  It  seems  that  an  old  “apostate,”  who 
w’as  disfellowshiped  a few  years  ago  for  not  pay- 
ing tithe,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  that  sys- 
tem. Elevating  his  eyebrows,  and  leaning  his 
head  thoughtfully  to  one  side,  he  replied : 

44  You  see  I was  always  very  particular  about 
payin’  up  a long  time  arter  I got  there.  Finally 
it  came  a fall  when  I had  ten  vety  fine  hogs. 
Well,  to  do  the  square  thing,  I drove  one  of  'em 
up  to  the  tithing-yard  and  butchered  the  rest, 
and  set  in  to  cuttin’  ’em  up.  Well,  Sir,  about 
the  time  I got  it  done  here  comes  one  of  Brig- 
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ham’s  clerks  and  took  one-tenth  of  the  hams, 
one-tenth  of  the  shoulders,  one-tenth  of  the  lard, 
and  so  clear  through.  Soon  after  this  here 
comes  the  Bishop,  and  insisted  on  a donation 
for  such  a purpose ; and  not  long  after  somebody 
for  something  else ; and,  Sir,  when  I got  through 
I found  I had  the  meat  of  just  one  hog  left. 
Well,  I went  up  to  see  the  President  about  it, 
and  what  do  you  think  he  said  ? 4 Just  go  home 
and  ask  the  Lord  about  it,  and  see  if  he  don’t 
tell  you  that  Brother  Brigham’s  mathematics 
are  right ; that  you’ve  only  given  the  Lord  his 
share.’  Well,  I went  home  and  didn’t  say  much, 
but  I thought  the  Lord  was  very  fond  of  pork.  ” 


Decidedly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  books  recently  printed  by  the  Harpers 
is  Mr.  William  J.  Flagg’s  44  Three  Seasons  in 
European  Vineyards.”  It  combines  valuable 
information  on  vine  culture  with  neat  anecdotes, 
for  one  or  two  of  which  we  make  room : 

When  in  Languedoc,  traveling  by  rail,  one  of 
his  companions  said:  44 The  gentleman  is  from 
America.” 

44  Ask  him,  then,”  said  a woman,  44  if  the  men 
there  can  have  as  many  wives  as  they  like.” 

44  Yes,  Madam ; some  of  us  take  one,  two,  or 
as  many  more  as  we  can  support ; but  we  do  it 
to  carry  out  our  conscientious  convictions — just  as 
your  monks,  from  an  equally  high  principle,  re- 
fuse to  have  even  one  wife.  ” 

44  Horrible !”  she  cried. 

44 Abominable!”  said  a priest,  who  had  just 
then  turned  around  to  listen. 

“Not  a bit  abominable,”  growled  a gray  old 
farmer  from  behind  me.  “Much  better  have 
too  many  wives  than  none  at  all.” 


Is  Burgundy  Mr.  Flagg  witnessed  the  pro- 
cesses of  resorting  to  artificial  heat  in  aid  of 
fermentation.  In  one  way  it  is  done  by  men. 
It  takes  four  to  do  it  well.  They  all  strip  naked 
— naked  as  Adam  when  he  was  good — and  they 
go  in,  into  the  wine-vat,  chin-deep  they  go  in  (ft 
holds  a thousand  gallons) ; and  there,  with  feet 
and  hands,  fingers  and  toes,  turn  over,  stir  about, 
and  mix  the  liquid  that  was  getting  clear  with 
the  pomace  that  was  depositing  itself,  and 
“Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab, 

And  like  a hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.'* 

The  nice,  sweet  Bordelais  man  only  puts  his 
foot  in  it,  but  the  Burgundian  goes  the  whole 
figure.  It  is  done  to  give  the  wine  a full  body. 
They  call  it  fermenting  on  the  skin.  He  who 
explained  all  this  to  my  astonished  miud  avowed 
it  with  the  simple  frankness  of  a Feejee  canni- 
bal who  admits  his  fondness  for  what  he  calls 
“long  pork.”  But  the  Feejee  people  are  only 
heathens.  Lamartine,  in  his  letter  written  to 
justify  the  Emperor’s  expedition  to  Mexico,  to 
set  up  an  empire  to  hold  this  country  in  check, 
rests  his  case  on  the  sole  ground  that  our  man- 
ners are  bad.  Certainly  we  can  not  dance  as 
well  as  Frenchmen ; but  oh,  Lamartine ! owner 
of  many  vineyards,  can  worse  dancing  be  done 
than  in  a vat  of  w ine  ? or  w’orse  manners  possi- 
bly be  than  afterward  offering  it  to  be  drunk  ? 


While  at  Rheims  Mr.  Flagg  was  taken  to  an 
old  building,  w’hich  once  had  been  a convent. 
In  Charlemagne’s  time,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
nuns  had  to  be  restrained  from  not  very  pretty 


1 habits  into  which  in  that  rude  age  they  had  fall- 
en. He  was  a rough  old  fellow  and  bad,  but, 
like  other  old  bad  fellow’s,  had  a fine  sense  of 

maidenly  propriety.  He  said  he  would  be 

if  h is  nuns  should  not  be  made  to  behave  like 
decent  women,  and  no  longer  stroll  about  the 
tow’n  and  haunt  taverns.  But  Mr.  Flagg  insists, 
as  does  the  Draw’er,  that  though  the  pure  and 
sparkling  wine,  growo  within  their  own  domain, 

I may  sometimes  have  elevated  their  souls  a little 
I too  near  the  skies,  it  could  never  have  brought 
their  bodies  to  the  gutter. 


As  an  argument  against  what  is  called  the 
grape  cure  Mr.  Flagg  quotes  the  reply  of  Brillat 
Savarin  to  one  who  offered  him  grapes  to  eat. 
He  declined,  saying,  44  Je  ne  prends  pas  mon  vin 
en  pillules”  (I  don’t  take  my  wine  in  pills). 


We  live,  says  Mr.  Flagg,  in  a dry  climate,  and 
under  moral  conditions  exhausting  to  body,  brain, 
and  nerve.  That  climate  and  those  conditions 
have  already,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  cor- 
rective, created  a national  temperament  that  re- 
sponds with  excessive  sensibility  to  every  excit- 
ing cause.  The  pale,  bony  woman  who  paralyzes 
her  insides  with  unstinted  draughts  of  liquid  ice, 
and  the  restless,  nervous  man  w ho  consumes  with 
his  draughts  equally  unstinted  liquid  fire,  are 
types  alike  of  our  wretched  condition  as  a peo- 
ple. Dilution  will  not  save  us.  Says  my  scien- 
tific friend,  Doctor  , “A  low’  dew-point 

(dry  air)  and  republican  institutions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  long  duration  of  our  race!” 


The  sermon  on  the  “Harp  of  a ///ou-sand 
strings,”  reproduced  in  our  August  Number,  re- 
minds a Georgia  correspondent  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  in  his  neighborhood,  where  twro 
Hard-Shell  Baptist  preachers  on  one  occasion 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  pulpit  together. 
While  one  was  preaching  he  chanced  to  say, 
44  When  Abraham  built  the  ark — ” 

The  one  behind  him  strove  to  correct  his  blun- 
der by  saying  out  loud,  44  Abraham  wartit  thar .” 

But  the  speaker  pushed  on,  heedless  of  the  in- 
terruption, and  took  occasion  shortly  to  repeat, 
still  more  decidedly,  “I  say,  when  Abraham 
built  the  ark — ” 

44  And  I say,”  cried  out  the  other,  “Abraham 
warnt  thar” 

The  Hard-Shell  w*as  too  hard  to  be  beaten 
dow  n in  this  way,  and  addressing  the  people,  ex- 
claimed, with  great  indignation,  “I  say  Abra- 
ham was  thar , or  tharabouts  /” 

To  the  same  Southern  correspondent  w’e  are 
indebted  for  another  reading  of  a passage  w hich 
has  been  variously  construed ; one  preacher  say- 
ing that  he  understood  the  passage  ns  he  heard 
it  read,  4 4 Now’  these  eight  did  Milcha  bear,”  to 
mean  44  Now’  these  eight  did  milk  a bear.”  This 
brought  to  mind  the  story  of  a good  old  dame 
who  w’as  plying  her  distaff  and  listening  devoutly 
to  her  daughter  reading  the  Bible  at  her  side. 
She  w as  reading  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  be- 
ing not  yet  perfect  in  the  art,  she  would  now  and 
then  miscall  a word.  So  it  chanced  that  she 
read,  stammeringly,  these  words:  4 4 Now’  these 
eight  did  Milcha  bore — ” 

“What,  what’s  that?”  said  the  old  lady; 
44  read  that  again.” 
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The  good  daughter  complied,  and,  looking 
more  carefully,  read,  “did  Milcha  bear.” 

“Ah!  that  will  do,”  said  the  old  mother; 
“ they  might  milk  a bear,  but  to  milk  a boar, 
my  daughter,  is  impossible.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  true  poetic  afflatus  the 
reader  is  desired  to  give  his  admiration  to  the 
following  “ inspiherd  lynz 

TO  THE  MUNE. 

How  bewtiful  Is  this  ere  nite, 

How  brite  the  etarz  du  shine, 

All  uatur  elepes  in  trankiluies. 

But  this  loan  hart  of  mine. 

Our  dorg  has  kwit  a-barkin*  now 
Att  fellera  passin’  bi, 

Heze  gazin’  at  the  far  of  mune 
With  cam  and  pl&ssid  i. 

Wen  vuin  the,  thou  pnil  face  thing, 

A hanging  in  the  skize, 

Upward  on  wild  untramled  wing 
Hi  thauts  cuts  duet  and  flize. 

0 kud  I kwit  this  klod  of  kla, 

And  sore  abuv  the  croud, 

Ide  baith  mi  eole  in  heggetazy 
In  yonder  fleasy  cloud! 

How  kan  the  polts  hi  born  sole 
Mix  with  erth’s  vulgar  cruf 

Wud  it  not  ruther  Hi  awa 
And  hide  from  mortle  vu? 

Ah  yes ! had  I a pare  of  wings 
To  go  to  yonder  mune, 

1 gees  ide  jest  as  soon  sta  thar 
From  now  until  nex  June. 

And  thar  a-roving  up  and  down 
Thru  party  flowrs  ide  go, 

Or  listen  to  the  tinklin’  rills 
Wot  from  the  mountings  flo. 

Or  something  to  that  effect. 


Perhapb  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  can  give 
the  readers  of  the  Drawer  some  information  as 
to  what  description  of  property  is  insured  by 
the  following  written  portion  of  a policy  issued 
by  the  Schenectady  Insurance  Company,  viz. : 
“ $1200,  upon  his  Bildindings  to  wit  on  a cloth- 
ing and  dressing  and  marshenery  and  saw  mill 
rear  consisting  of  a wood  shingle  roof  waiter  and 
Steen  pawer  Payable  in  case  of  loss  if  any  to 

as  his  interest  may  appear.”  Does  this 

cover  the  “ bildindings, or  the  “marshenery,” 
or  the  “saw  mill  rear,”  or  the  “wood  shingle 
roof  waiter” — or  what  ? 


Is  the  Pope  of  Rome  responsible  for  the  spirit 
that  prompts  advertisements  in  heretical  journals 

like  the  following : “ For  sole,  in Church” 

(a  very  fashionable  congregation),  “a  most  de- 
sirable pew ; one  that  was  in  great  demand  be- 
fore Protestantism  was  declared  a failure  ?” 


Can  Mr.  Delmonico  inform  us  the  name  of 
that  appreciative  patron  of  his  whose  appetite,  at 
an  English  dinner,  had*  suddenly  given  way  un- 
der the  unaccustomed  burden  of  turtle,  and  who 
was  compelled  to  request  the  favor  of  a cold  chair 
in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  ortolans  f 


A license  being  an  indispensable  ante-nuptial 

requirement  in  California,  and  Bob  M being 

desirous  to  “connuble,”  he  applied  to  Judge 

R , a Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  an  order  on 

the  County  Clerk  for  the  desiderated  document, 


which  the  Judge,  being  waggishly  disposed,  drew 
in  words  following,  to  wit : “ State  of  Californio, 
County  of  Calaveras.  In  Justice's  Court,  7th 
Township.  Robert  Maxwell  vs.  Marcellina  Gre- 
halbi.  Personally  appeared  before  me  Robert 
Maxwell,  who  deposes  that  he  is  the  plaintiff  in 
the  above  entitled  suit ; and  that  the  defendant, 
to  wit,  the  said  Marcellina  Greh&lbi,  is  10  years 
of  age ; and  for  further  cause  of  action  alleges 
that  he  has  the  consent  of  her,  the  said  defend- 
ant, and  also  of  her  the  6aid  defendant's  only 
parent,  to  wit,  her  mother,  to  many  the  said  de- 
fendant. Whereupon  said  plaintiff  prays  this 
court  for  an  order  upon  the  County  Clerk  "of  said 
County  for  a writ  of  license  in  said  case. — Sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  of  May, 
1869.  It  appearing  to  me  from  the  foregoing 
affidavit  and  statement  of  facts  that  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  the  relief  demanded,  his  prayer  is 
granted,  and  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  issue 
to  him  the  said  writ  of  license. 

“R , Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

And  “their  nuptial  rights  were  straightway 
solemnized.” 


There  lives  in  the  village  of  E , in  In- 

diana, a good  Baptist  clergyman,  whose  son,  four 
years  old,  had  never  until  a few  Sundays  since 
witnessed  the  rite  of  baptism.  On  that  occasion 
his  father  was  called  upon  to  immerse  a lady  con- 
vert ; and  as  his  wife  wished  to  be  present,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  go  and  sit  upon  the 
shady  river  brink  and  witness  the  ceremony.  On 
returning  home  Freddy  approached  the  paternal 
and  inquired  why  he  put  the  woman  under  the 
water.  The  father  asked,  “ Did  you  understand 
what  I said  to  the  lady?”  “Oh  yes;  you  put 
your  hand  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  said,  “ I 
baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  here  she  goes  /” 

That  was  his  understanding  of  the  ritual. 

We  are  indebted  to  a Chicago  lady  for  the  fol- 
lowing unpublished  anecdote  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lincoln : 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  made  their  memorable  cam-ass 
of  Illinois  for  the  United  States  Senatorship, 
they  frequently  met  on  the  same  hustings  and 
addressed  the  same  audience.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  after  Judge  Douglas  had  made  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  speeches,  it  came  Mr.  Lincoln's 
turn.  Throwing  off  his  ovcr-coat,  he  handed  it 
to  a young  man  near  by,  and  said,  in  his  droll 
w-ay  : “ Here,  you  hold  my  clothes  while  I stone 
Stephen  /” 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln  hurled  his  intellectual 
rocks  with  great  power  against  the  Judge,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  return  of  the  latter  to  the  Sen- 
ate ; yet  it  sowed  the  seed  which  sprang  up  and 
bore  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  Presidency. 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  period  when  bat- 
tles w-ere  fought  around  Richmond,  one  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  happened  to  pass  an  upset 
sutler's  wagon.  Tw-o  or  three  gunners,  in  rum- 
maging through  it,  found  a keg  of  lager  beer, 
which  they  quickly  hoisted  up  in  front  of  the 
limber  of  one  of  the  guns.  The  Captain,  riding 
at  the  head  of  the  battery,  had  not  the  heart  to 
order  it  to  be  taken  off,  it  being  such  a luxury 
in  that  dreadfully  dry  country ; and  so  it  pro- 
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oeeded  safely  along  fbr  a couple  of.  miles,  anx- 
iously guarded  by  the  thirsty  captors.  Suddenly 
the  company  was  startled  by  a deep  voice  thun- 
dering out,  44  Captain  G , halt  this  batteiy !” 

which  was  done  instanter,  for  General  Longstreet 
and  staff  were  alongside.  44  What  have  you 
got  on  that  piece,  Sir  ?”  demanded  the  General. 
44 Lager  beer,  Sir,”  answered  the  astounded  and 

convicted  Captain.  4 4 What  in do  you  mean, 

Sir,”  roared  out  the  General,  44  loading  up  your 
gun  on  the  march,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  with 
a keg  of  lager  beer?— and”  (added  he,  subsiding 
a little,  and  feeling  for  his  tin  cup) — 44  and  x&ith- 
out  any  spigot  in  it/'9  A roar  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  terrible  wrath  of  the  General ; a gim- 
let was  quickly  produced ; in  a minute  he  had 
drank  off  a foaming  pint  to  the  health  of  the 
gallant  company,  and  was  off  like  a streak, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  men,  his  staff  stringing 
after  him  like  a comet’s  tail. 


The  anecdote  of  the  Baptist  minister  and  the 
young  Presbyterian  in  the  June  Drawer  prompts 
an  Ohio  friend  to  send  the  following : 

An  editor  and  his  friend,  whose  church  prefer- 
ences were  Baptist-ward,  had  an  appointment 
with  a gentleman  to  meet  them  at  Forest,  Ohio, 
where  the  arrangements  of  the  trains  would  per- 
mit of  a ten  minutes’  talk  at  2 a.m.,  and  enable 
the  editor  and  his  companion  to  return  home  in 
time  for  a few  hours’  sleep.  The  pair  arrived  at 
midnight,  and  had  two  hours  of  a broken  night 
before  them.  They  walked  over  to  a refresh- 
ment saloon,  and  made  a tolerable  supper  on 
German  sausage  and  Crackers  and  a glass  of  cold 
punch.  While  thus  engaged  an  insinuating  in- 
dividual drew  near,  called  for  similar  refresh- 
ments, and  having  paid  this  delicate  compliment 
to  the  taste  of  the  two  gentlemen,  sought  a con- 
versation. 

44  Just  come  on  the  train  from  the  east?” 

44  Yes,”  curtly  replied  Mr.  Editor. 

44  Going  north  ?” 

44No.” 

44  South?” 

44  No.” 

44  Staying  over  here  ?” 

44 Seems  like  it.” 

“Going  to  stay  here?” 

“No.” 

44  Going  west,  then  ?” 

“No.” 


not  pass  for  a Catholic  priest  or  an  Episcopalian, 
and  that  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  rather 
eschewed  such  refreshments  as  cold  punches ; so 
he  promptly,  and  with  some  asperity,  as  if  utter- 
ly to  extinguish  the  impertinent  bore,  responded, 
44  A Baptist  minister.” 

Quick  as  a flash  came  the  reply : 44  You  a Bap- 
tist minister  and  not  know  one  card  from  an- 
other! a of  a Baptist  minister  you  are!" 

and  walked  off,  wdth  an  expression  of  supreme 
contempt  at  ignorance  so  utterly  disgusting. 


A gentleman  who  was  smitten  with  the  Over- 
land-Omaha-Pacific-liailroad-Cttlifomia  fever  is 
incited  to  describe  in  disgustful  poesy  his  impres- 
sions of  that  objectionable  region : 

Hast  ever  been  to  Omaha, 

Where  rolls  the  dark  Missouri  down, 

And  fonr  strong  horses  scarce  can  draw 
An  empty  wagon  through  the  town? 

Where  saqd  is  blown  from  every  monnd, 

To  fill  your  eyes  and  ears  and  throat ; 

Where  all  the  steamers  are  aground, 

And  all  the  shanties  are  afloat? 

Where  whisky-shops  the  livelong  night 
Are  vending  out  their  poison -juice ; 

Where  men  are  often  very  tight. 

And  women  deemed  a trifle  loose  ? 

Where  taverns  bare  an  anxious  guest 
For  every  corner,  6helf.  and  crack ; 

With  half  the  people  going  West, 

And  all  the  others  going  hack? 

Where  theatres  are  all  the  run, 

And  bloody  scalpers  come  to  trade; 

Where  every  thing  is  overdone 
And  every  body  underpaid? 

If  not,  take  heed  to  what  I say ; 

You’ll  And  it  just  as  I have  ‘found  It; 

And  if  it  lies  upon  your  way, 

For  God’s  sake,  reader,  go  around  it! 


In  the  way  of  epitaph  the  following  from  a 
gentleman  who  copied  them  from  stones  in  the 
burial-ground  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire : 

Benjamin  Parker  near  elghty-threo 
Respectable  yon  once  dia  see  : 

His  grandson  now  lies  over  him 
We  all  must  feel  the  effect  of  sin. 

1802. 


Another : 

In  Memory  of  2 Infants,  daughters  of . 


The  first  still-born 
Ang.  12, 17SS. 


The  second  born  July  18, 
1786, 

and  died  in  her  3d  hoar. 


44 See  here,”  said  the  fellow',  after  a moment- 
ary pause ; 44  can’t  we  amuse  ourselves  ?” 

44  Amuse  ourselves  I how  ?” 

44  Got  any  cards  ?” 

44  Cards ! what  cards  ? business  cards  ?” 

“No,  no — cards  to  play  with.” 

44  How  play  ? play  what  ?” 

44  Why,  cards — euchre,  seven  up,  old  sledge, 
you  know.” 

“ Why,  you  mean  gambling,  don’t  you  ?”  ex- 
claimed the  man  of  the  quill,  feigning  astonish- 
ment. 

“Of  course  I do.” 

44  Young  man,”  replied  he,  drawing  himself 
up  and  putting  on  much  style,  44 1 am  a minister, 
and  don’t  know  one  card  from  another.” 

44  You  a minister!  What  Church  do  you  be- 
long to  ?” 

This  was  a poser.  The  editor  realized  in- 
stantly that,  though  dressed  in  black,  he  could 


Not  so  touching,  however,  as  this  tribute  to  a 
lovely  flower ; 

OUR  LITTLE  JACOB 

Has  been  Takxn  Away  from  this  Eabthly  Gahhxn 
To  Bloom 

In  a Superior  Flower-pot 
Above. 


A Mr.  M4Donald  was  in  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  some  years  ago,  and  amused  every 
body  by  his  ignorance  and  his  high  opinion  of 
his  ow  n wisdom.  It  wros  quite  customary  there, 
when  a “bill”  was  not  very  popular,  to  “log- 
roll” it — that  is,  find  several  members  with  bills 
in  the  same  fix,  and  say,  “I’ll  vote  for  yours,  if 
you’ll  vote  for  mine,”  and  to  amend  one  bill  by 
the  substance  of  all  the  others.  Mr.  M ‘Donald 
sat  one  day  at  his  desk  in  the  House,  and  saw 
that  a favorite  county  project  of  his  was  about  to 
i die  from  lack  of  votes.  Securing  a suspension 
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of  the  yeas  and  nays  for  a moment,  he  hurried 
around,  asking,  4 ‘Can't  I amend  it?  can’t  some- 
body help  me  ?”  A grave  gentleman  looked  up 
and  said,  “Yes,  I will  write  one  for  you and 
writing  a few  lines  gave  it  to  him.  M ‘Donald 
glanced  at  it,  and  seeing  that  it  did  not  hurt  his 
county,  sent  it  to  the  desk  as  the  amendment  of 
the  member  from  Hancock  County.  The  clerk 
rend  as  follows : “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  on  account  of  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summers  in  Georgia,  and  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  people  of  said  State,  that  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Fourth  of 
July  shall  come  upon  the  Twenty-second  of  Feb-, 
ruary  of  each  and  every  year,  and  shall  be  cele- 
brated accordingly!” 


Cartman,  “My  number!  What  do  you  want 
that  for?  I haven't  done  you  or  your  lady  any 
harm.” 

Mr.  W . “ I insist  opon  taking  your  num- 

ber, Sir.” 

Cartmax  (< doggedly ).  “Well,  if  you  must 
have  it,  it  is  2 — 6.” 

Mr.  W gravely  entered  the  number,  put 

up  his  book  and  pencil,  raised  his  finger,  and 
said,  threateningly:  “Sir,  I shall  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  call  upon  Mayor  Hall,  enter 
my  complaint,  and,  if  it  is  a possible  thing , have 
youf  license  taken  away  from  you.  A man  who 
would  deliberately  move  out  his  horses  and  truck 
to  allow  a lady  and  gentletnan  to  pass  on  the  side- 
walk, is  utterly  unfit  for  the  position  of  a New 
York  car tman  I” 


A fresh  anecdote  of  an  English  bishop,  who 
had  spoken  on  the  importance  of  diligent,  pains- 
taking preparation  for  the  pulpit.  A verbose 
young  clergyman  replied : 

44  Why,  my  lord,  I often  go  to  the  vestry  even 
without  knowing  what  text  I shall  preach  upon ; 
yet  I go  up  and  preach  an  extempore  sermon, 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  ” 

The  bishop  replied:  “Ah,  well,  that  agrees 
with  what  I hear  from  your  people;  for  they 
hear  the  sermon,  and  they  also  think  nothing 
of  it!" 

That  is  fair — for  England  ; hut  this,  by  a poor 
Western  circuit-preacher,  is  briefer  if  not  better : 

On  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  poverty  he 
replied,  with  a twinkle  of  the  eye:  “Princi- 
pally because  I have  preached  so  much  without 
notes . ” 


Thf.  amount  of  trouble  the  jocose  Englishman 
w ill  take  for  the  sake  of  playing  a dismal  joke  is 
certainly  curious.  Instance : 

Traveling  recently  by  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way a passenger  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  been  riding  as  a member  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Painted  up  overhead  in  the  carriage  he  read  “5 
cats.”  Of  course  the  reader  understands  that 
originally  it  stood  “5  seats,”  but  the  elaborate 
joker,  by  scratching  out  the  s,  and  transforming 
the  e into  a c,  qualified  himself,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  become  a pickpocket.  A similar 
bit  of  perversity,  accomplished  by  the  same  means, 
appeared  at  one  of  the  station  platforms : 44  The 
public  are  requested  not  to  alight  until  the  rain 
sops  the  platform.” 

Mr.  W is  an  old  hardware  merchant  of 

this  city,  very  serious,  very  precise.  His  best 
friends  would  regard  it  as  libelous  to  hear  him 
charged  w ith  having  uttered  a joke.  Yet  such 
men  sometimes  get  off  the  dryest. 

Mr.  W was  walking  down  John  Street 

one  day  with  his  wife,  when  their  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  sudden  backing  up  on  the  side- 
walk of  a truck.  The  lady  looked  with  dismay 
at  being  compelled  to  go  more  than  half  across 
the  muddy  and  uneven  street  to  get  around  the 
horses,  when  the  driver,  seeing  their  predica- 
ment, moved  out  three  or  four  feet,  and  so  al- 
lowed them  to  pass  comfortably  on  the  sidew'&lk. 

When  the  passage  was  safely  made  Mr.  W 

left  his  wife,  gravely  and  soberly  marched  up  to 
the  cartman,  pulled  out  his  memorandum-book 
and  pencil,  and  thus  addressed  him : 

“Sir,  I demand  your  number.” 


One  of  the  “ Constabulary”  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing : Jack  Johnson  w as  a well-known  char- 
acter in  certain  London  circles  thirty  years  ago. 

He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  when  Sir  Thomas 
Tynvhit  died  he  lost  his  place.  His  friends, 
however,  provided  him  with  another  situation  in 
the  Custom-house,  the  salary  appertaining  to 
which  was  about  one-third  of  the  secretaryship. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Jack  w'aited  on  the 
cashier  for  a check,  which  being  handed  to  him,  ' 
he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  “What’s  this?  £80 
for  three  months’  hard  work ! Four  times  eighty 
is  three  hundred  and  twenty ; do  you  call  that 
salary T why  it’s  wages!  How  can  I live  on 
that  ?” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Johnson,”  said  the  cashier,  “you 
have  been  put  over  the  heads  of  many  deserving 
men  ; if  you  don’t  like  it,  you  have  only  to  bal- 
ance your  books  and  sfend  in  your  resignation.” 

“There’s  my  resignation!”  replied  Johnson, 
scrawling  it  on  the  back  of  a card ; 44  but  as  for 
balancing  my  books,  if  you  want  that  done,  you 
had  better  send  for  Knmoo  Sammy”  (a  celebra- 
ted Indian  conjuror) ; 44  he’s  a first-rate  balancer ; 
ho  can  balance  a donkey  on  a pole  at  the  end  of 
his  chin.  Good-morning!” 


The  following  incident  is  related  by  a South- 
ern gentleman  as  a part  of  his  own  experience : 

His  second  “court”  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  was  in  Washington,  Georgia.  There  were 
then  no  railroads  or  stages  between  those  tow*ns. 
He  had  no  horse,  and  was  too  proud  to  try  and 
borrow  one  where  he  lived.  The  whole  distance 
was  beyond  his  strength,  should  he  undertake  it 
on  foot.  He  walked  to  his  uncle’s,  which  was 
about  ten  miles,  or  half  the  distance,  and  a little 
out  of  the  way,  earning  his  saddle-bags  with  a 
change  of  clothes  upon  his  shoulders,  lie  walked 
at  night  to  avoid  the  July  sun,  and  rested  on  way- 
side  stones.  The  uncle  loaned  him  a horse,  and 
he  proceeded  the  next  morning.  The  change  of 
clothes  consisted  in  part  of  a pair  of  thin,  white 
cotton  pants , of  cheap  material,  suitable  to  the, 
season,  and  starched  into  the  appearance  of  linen. 
That  he  might  enter  the  town  and  court-room  ns 
decent  as  possible  he  dismounted  near  the  sub- 
urbs, and  doffing  the  somewhat  worn  unmention- 
ables with  which  he  set  out,  put  on  the  white 
ones  in  their  stead,  and  so  attended  court  in 
white  pants . They  were  taken  off  with  equal 
care  w hen  he  again  rode  out  of  town. 

Such  were  the  early  straits  of  the  Confederate 
Vice-President — Stophens. 
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THE  early  discoverers  of  the  bay  of  Rio  ini' 
agiued  it  to  be  the  outflow  of  a great  river 
like  the  Orinoco  or  the  San  Francisco*  They 
assumed,  with  tbe  sanguine  ardor  of  marines, 
that  it  rolled  from  far  inland  over  sands  of  gold, 
and  that  dusky  feather-clad  tribes  dwelt  along 
its  shores.  So  they  christened  it  rather  pre- 
maturely the  River  of  January*  The  Indians, 
with  jnster  knowledge  of  its  extent  and  origin, 
called  it  Nieihorohv,  or  the  Hidden  Water,  tmd 
the  name  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  designation 
of  an  adjacent  suburb*  No  rivers  of  magnitude 
find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  this  channel. 
A score  of  mountain  streams,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  magnitude,  rush  precipitately 
through  gorge  and  ravine,  ami  pour  from  ad- 
jacent mountain  ledges,  to  mingle  their  waters 
at  length  in  the  peaceful  bay  ; but  none  of  them 
are  navigable.  Whatever  disappointment  Af- 
fonso  da  Sousa  or  Cabral  mav  have  felt  at  tbe 
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of  to  a small  rocky  promontory  and  effectually 
aroumands  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Within 
bo<J  waters  widen.  They  stretch  away  west- 
an4rd  to  the  distant  bases  of  the  mountain,  and 
"Thn  a number  of  beautiful  bays  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Botafogo,  with  the  perfect 
tj3milunar  sweep  of  yellow  beach,  its  fringe  of 
j.jliage  and  single  street  bordered  with  bright 
attractive  residences,  first  attracts  the  atteu- 
fion.  The  Major  points  out  to  me  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangeiros , whither  we  have  determined  to 
go,  and  which  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  suburb. 
From  one  point  of  view  it  looks  vast  and  cool, 
and  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  shrubbery  and 
gardens.  Across  the  bay  the  glass  reveuls  a 
succession  of  suburbs.  The  bay  of  Jurujuba, 
bordered  with  villas,  Praia  Grande  Domingo 
and  Nictherohy,  the  little  peninsula  and  church 
of  Boa  Viagera,  are  pointed  out  to  us.  They 
are  remote  and  dim,  and  we  confuse  their 
identities  as  the  rustic  virtuoso  did  those  of 
Daniel  and  the  lions.  They  are  connected 
with  the  city  by  a line  of  ferry-boats,  identical 
in  structure  with  those  which  ply  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  It  seems  preposterous  to 
see  them  cleaving  these  enchanted  waters  of 
azure  and  gold.  They  should,  it  would  seem, 
be  rippled  only  by  caique,  or  trireme,  or  barge 
of  beaten  gold,  like  that  of  Cleopatra,  the  keel 
of  which  burned  on  the  water,  and  from  the  silk- 
en hangings  whereof  a strange  perfume  hit  the 
sense  of  the  adjacent  wharves.  One  would  see 
with  lamentation  the  fountain  of  Egeria  pro- 
faned by  a lap-streak  wherry,  or  Alph,  the  sa- 
cred river,  desecrated  by  a periagua.  A simi- 
lar regret  is  awakened  by  the  intrusion  here  of 
the  stupid,  plodding  craft.  There  are  a few 
impudent  little  tugs  likewise  which  puff  about 
rhe  harbor  catching  up  big  ships  and  leading 
diem  through  heavy  unwilling  waltzes,  finally 
depositing  them  at  some  remote  wharf,  and 
0^shing  back  panting  and  out  of  breath  for  an- 
jjher  partner.  These  familiar  objects  remind 
thi  of  home,  but  seem  somehow  out  of  place, 
Joe  a stock-broker  in  Paradise  or  an  omnibus 
bit  Eden. 

aPP\  thousand  objects  claim  attention  as  we 
publn  Up  the  bay  t0  our  landing  off  the  island 
60PS  >bras.  The  flags  of  all  nations  stream 

j^R-he  thousand  masts  of  the  harbor ; among 
this  cPur  nort^ern  ensign,  “still  full  high  ad- 
friends  »”  beats  l^e  languid  tropic  air  with  a 
charged114*  lordly  sweep.  Tis  a banner  of  re- 
men sor^nd  we  greet  it  with  swelling  hearts. 

Mr.  Vules  of  the  city,  her  steeples  and  tur- 
one  day  \ her  white  suburbs  winding  away  up 
arrested  knountain  ravine,  occupy  the  middle 
walk  of  a but  the  great  mountain  hemicircle 
at  being  c%lTy  thing  which  it  involves.  The 
the  muddy  0f  the  Sierra  des  Orgoaes  rise  dim 
horses,  "hi^^  an(j  tbe  fore-ground  is  studded 
wl'Li  Jvhich  rise  like  Tencrifte  or  Atlas, 
When  the  pi®e*y  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
left  his  wife  I* 13  hardly  wonderful  that  the 
the  cartman,  ship  the  mountains  which  tower 
and  pencil,  aneys  of  their  toil. 

“Sir,  I dem 


" How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hushed  heads 
Looking  tranquillity !" 

The  turmoil  of  the  world  murmurs  at  their 
bases,  and  the  winds  wander  their  slopes ; but 
their  summits  are  in  mid -heaven — throned  in 
silence — Silence,  foster-sister  of  Chaos  and  mo- 
ther of  old  Night,  from  whose  mute  domain  all 
things  emerge,  and  toward  which  they  ever 
tend.  Faint,  vaporous  veils  of  cloud  are  woven 
around  them,  and  where  they  meet  the  sky  the 
deep  stillness  of  upper  earth  mingles  with  the 
deeper  stillness  of  lower  heaven.  Shall  not 
even  the  wild  eagle  be  abashed  wThose  wing  in- 
vades the  solitude  of  these  stony  spires,  “pin- 
nacled dim  in  the  intense  inane,”  and  falter 
earthward  again  till  his  pinions  beat  the  zone 
of  sound?  One  can  see,  however,  that  their 
still  domain  is  not  always  uninvaded.  While 
all  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  flooded  with 
light,  around  the  brow'  of  Tijuca  the  thunder 
growls  and  the  jagged  lightning  quivers.  An 
hour  hence  the  same  storm  plume  may  drift 
from  the  Corcovado  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
peaks,  leaving  Tijuca  sunlit  and  serene.  “Bo- 
reas and  Cesias  and  Argestes  loud”  appear  to 
be  quite  at  home  in  these  tipper  regions,  and 
they  sometimes  raise  a din  as  wild  as  that  of 
“the  Vulcanian  three,  wrho  in  sounding  cav- 
erns under  Mongibello  wrought  in  fire.” 

When  we  had  reached  our  landing-place  and 
dropped  anchor,  old  Puzzlewit,  the  marine,  fired 
off  his  gun.  I think  he  slept  with  that  gun. 

He  was  always  caressing  it,  and  holding  w*ith  it 
mysterious  guttural  discourse  “when  deemed 
he  no  strange  ear  wras  listening,”  and  his  emo- 
tions when,  after  long  preparation,  he  let  the 
thing  off,  must  have  been  tremendous.  Its 
echoes  rolled  and  reverberated  through  the 
mountains,  and  were  the  signal  for  the  assem- 
blage round  us  of  myriads  of  boats.  They 
were  laden  with  all  sorts  of  tropical  merchand- 
ise, parrots,  monkeys,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
cigars;  and  their  occupants  besought  our  at- 
tention with  crie$  and  gesticulation.  Presently 
came  the  boat  of  the  consignee,  the  commo- 
dore’s gig,  the  galley  of  the  health  officer,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  custom-house  barge,  a long,  black, 
official -looking  craft,  w'ell  manned  with  min- 
ions of  his  imperial  majesty’s  revenue.  They 
swarmed  up  the  companion-ladder,  took  peace- 
ful and  civil  possession  of  the  ship,  and  sum- 
moned us  to  stand  and  surrender  our  passports. 

The  first  view'  of  the  city  is  disappointing. 

Its  front  is  broken  by  a number  of  hills  which 
abut  upon  the  water  and  intercept  the  view. 

Although  there  are  more  than  half  a million 
inhabitants  in  Rio,  the  stranger,  contemplating 
it  from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  would  scarcely  deem 
it  large  enough  to  house  one-third  of  that  num- 
ber. It  is,  in  fact,  an  assemblage  of  suburbs, 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  hills 
and  mountain  spurs.  The  suburb  of  Botafogo 
is  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  that  of  San  Christovao 
nearly  the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  only  from  the  heights  in  the  rear 
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stone,  and  fall  into  deep  pits  of  conjecture 
touching  the  people  who  hewed  and  the  archi- 
tect who  laid  them.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  our  Saxon  civilization  as  the  highest, 
and  our  material  achievements  ns  the  most 
nngust  of  the  Western  world  ; but  in  the  single 
particular  of  wharves,  the.  liionns  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  us  most  effectually. 

The  open  space  upon  which  we  emerged  was 
occupied  as  a sort  of  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
ket, and  hundreds  of  negroes,  sellers  and  buy- 
ers, made  the  afternoon  vocal  with  their  bar- 
gaining. The  vendors  sat  upon  little  benchev- 
beside  their  baskets  and  stands  of  merchandise, 
and  each  was  the  centre  of  a chuftering  and 
chattering  group.  Moving  to  and  fro  were 
tall  and  comely  Minas  negresses  with  jars  or 
baskets  balanced  upon  their  beads,  and  which 
seemed  to  give  them  no  more  anxiety  than  if 
they  had  been  so  many  stove-pipe  hats.  The 
habit  of  bearing  burdens  upon  the  bend  ap- 
peared to  have  strengthened  the.  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  imparted  an  erect 
grace  and  dignity  to  their  attitude  and  move- 
ments. The  water  of  Rio  is  not  conducted 
into  the  houses  as  with  ns,  but  drawn  from 
public:  fountains ; consequently  the  spectacle  of 
servants,  male  and  female,  bearing  water  jars  itt 
the  manner  described  is  a Familiar  one  through- 
out the  cityv.  Burdens  appear  to  be  the  badge 
of  the  black  here  as  elsewhere.  Articles  of 
furniture,  for  the  transportation  of  which  we 
should  summon  a dray,  as  pianos,  ride-boards, 
and  the  like,  are  here  mounted  upon  a quar- 
tette of  black  heads  and  conveyed  to  their  des- 
tination. I saw  a long  train  of  cotfee -carriers. 


of  the  city  that  nn  adequate  sense  of  its  magni- 
tude is  attained.  So  seen,  its  proportions  are 
metropolitan,  and  not  without  majesty  and 
splendor.  It  is  an  old  city — many  of  its  struc- 
tures appear  as  gray  and  venerable  as  if  a thou- 
sand years  had  pnased  over  them.  They  have 
indeed  taken  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  since 
Neyr  York  was  a Dutch  village  and  Boston  a 
bleak  hamlet  scantily  populated  with  theolog- 
ical bores.  The  towers  of  forty  churches  lift 
themselves  against  the  sky;  the  arsenal,  the 
great  aqueduct,  the  palaces,  urban  and  sub- 
urban, and  numbers  of  extensive  public  edi- 
fices, give  assurance  of  a city  which,  although 
not  of  first  dimensions,  is  in  architecture  and 
embellishment  entitled  to  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

The  initial  impression  of  the  judicious  trav- 
eler who  visits  New  York  is  apt  to  be  one  of 
consternation  at  the  meanness  and  squalor  of 
it*  wharves.  For  a city  of  such  enormous  pre- 
tension, and  of  such  unequivocal  commercial 
renown,  it*  marine  environment  is  certainly 
not  such  os  to  evoke  the  exultation  of  its  resi- 
dents or  the  admiration  of  those  who  visit  it. 
My  feelings  as  a New  Yorker  received  a rude 
shock  as  T stepped  ashore  in  Rio.  Its  piers 
were  of  hewn  granite,  built  to  endure  for  ages ; 
and  at  intervals  broad  stone  steps  led  down  to 
rhe  waters  edge.  These  buttresses  will  lie 
here  and  the  waves  resound  against  them  when 
the  civilizations  of  the  northern  and  southern 
continents  shall  have  followed  those  of  Egypt 
and  Carthage  into  the  cloud  land  of  night  and 
oblivion.  Antiquarian  inquirers  in  the  ages 
hereafter  will  jxmder  these  huge  squares  of 
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women  were  little  black  imps,  perfectly  naked, 
who  seemed,  for  wlmt  reason  I know  not.  to 
remind  the  Major  of  devils  on  a chafing-dish. 
They  were  mischievous  as  monkeys ; and  their 
depredations  upon  the  tawny  clusters  of  fruit, 
and  their  maternal  chastisement  therefor,  were 
not  infrequent. 

Passing  through  the  market  space,  where  the 
odors  of  the  fruit  and  the  sellers  thereof  strange- 
ly intermingled,  we  came  upon  the  old  Palace 
Square,  into  which  leads  the  Rue  Dcreito,  the 
Wall  Street  of  Rio.  Its  aspect  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a similar  thoroughfare  in  a European 
or  North  American  city.  Throngs  of  men  of 
grave  business  aspect  moved  to  and  fro,  carry- 
ing umbrellas  to  shield  them  from  the  ardor  of 
the  sun ; and  they  appeared  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  same  commercial  and  fiscal  anxieties 
as  burden  the  souls  of  men  in  all  the  lands  and 


each  bending  beneath  a huge  sack  of  the  fra- 
grant berry  which  he  was  conveying  from  the 
wharves  to  the  warehouses.  Excepting  u short 
pair  of  f rowsers  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the. 
knee,  they  u'ere  entirely  unclad,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  their  chests  and  shoulders  stood  out 
like  those  of  the  antique  sculptures. 

These  tableaux  of  toil  were  agreeably  inter- 
spersed with  glimpses  of  laziness  and  ease. 
Groups  of  blacks  squatted  in  each  little  haven 
of  shade,  some  smoking  cigars,  some  sucking 
gobbling”  bunnnos,  but 


bits  of  sugar-cane  or 
all  exhibiting  the  liveliest  approbation  of  their 
transient  respite  from  labor.  Now  and  then 
one  lay  sprawled  upon  the  pavement  fast  asleep, 
the  hot  sun  glaring  upon  him  with  such  intensity 
that  it  would  have  been  hardly  surprising  if  he 
had  melted  and  run  away  in  black  streaks  like 
pitch.  Flitting  to  and  fro  among  the  market 
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into  these  tropic  regions  the  alertness  and 
energy  which  characterize  the  northern  races. 
The  first  thing  the  traveler  here  has  tp  learn  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  be  in  a hurry.  The  agent 
at  the  custom  - house,  the  clerk  at  the  post- 
office,  the  porter  whom  you  summon  from  the 
street  corner,  even  the  tradesman  whom  you 
endow  with  your  patronage,  enforce  tins  incul- 
cation, It  is  somewhat  irritating  at  first : but 
one  soon  learns  to  put  up  with  it  os  an  inevita- 
ble condition  of  residence  here, 

I wonder  if  that  low,  sobbing  sound  of  the 
organ  comes  from  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  which  fronts  the  square,  or 
from  some  remoter  chnpel  ? It  sounds  a sol- 
emn under-tone  to  the  bum  of  voices  and  the 
rain  of  feet  and  the.  tattle  of  vehicles.  How 
strangely  the  voice  of  worship  urn!  invocation 
blends  with  the  dissonance  of  traffic  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  world ! Hither  comes  through 
•'  ,•  v '< 


latitudes  of  trade.  Many  w swarthy  visage  ex- 
pressed solicitude  a*  to  the  price  of  coffee  or 
the  rate  of  exchange,  many  a white  umbrella 
sheltered  a head  burdened  with  apprehensions 
of  a crisis  in  lard  or  brown  sugar.  There  was 
not  much  of  that  precipitate  impetuosity  of 
movement  which  might  be  witnessed  among  a 
similar  throng  of  merchants  on  Change  in  New 
York  or  Paris,  but  rather  a slow,  Oriental  de- 
liberation of  step  and  gesture,  in  which  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  earnestness  or 
languor  predominated.  Under  the  porch  of 
the  Exchange  in  the  vicinity  I heard  the  collo- 
quies of  traffic  carried  on  in  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent languages;  hut  the  sun  subdues  to  lan- 
guor and  tranquillity  the  energetic  Scot  and 
the  vivacioos  Gaul,  the  burly  Briton  and  the 
impetuous  Yankee,  as  well  a&  the  brown  and 
meditative  Portuguese  or  the  sallow  and  delib- 
erate Catalonian.  It  is  not  possible  to  import 
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the  streets  a procession  of  priests  followed  by  ac- 
olytes bearing  tapers  and  wands.  All  days  are 
days  of  worship  here.  In  some  especial  seasons 
the  pious  display  and  pageantry  are  more  con- 
siderable than  in  others ; but  spectacles  of  the 
sort  are  scarcely  ever  wanting.  The  churches 
are  always  open,  and  their  cool  dim  interiors 
are  a perpetual  invitation  to  the  penitent  and 
the  superstitious  to  come  and  pray.  Although 
pious  Brazilians  mourn  the  lapse  of  faith,  and 
shake  their  heads  at  the  godlessncss  of  the 
younger  generation,  one  may  still  see  occa- 
sional tableaux  of  devotion  of  a touching  and 
impressive  sort.  The  ignorant  and  the  infirm 
are  those  who  appear  to  be  most  powerfully 
drawn  to  these  places  of  prayer.  The  culti- 
vated and  polite,  although  generally  formally 
observant  of  religious  duties  and  obligations, 
do  not  trouble  the  wax  Madonnas  nor  the 
wooden  Christs,  the  bones  of  San  Sebastian, 
or  the  toe-nail  of  Ambrose  with  their  tempo- 
ral afflictions.  If  they  are  sick,  instead  of  in- 
voking the  intercession  of  our  Lady  of  Pains 
they  take  physic.  If  in  love,  they  content 
themselves  with  mundane  instead  of  celestial 
intercession.  If  in  debt,  they  no  longer  look 
for  deliverance  from  the  wax  image  of  their 
patron  saint.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  the 
custom  among  all  classes  to  call  upon  the  saints 
for  every  species  of  benefaction.  If  a citizen 
wras  afflicted  with  an  unmanageable  leg,  he  hung 
up  an  image  of  that  defective  member  beside 
the  altar  of  his  guardian  saint,  and  accompa- 
nied his  prayers  for  restoration  with  a hand- 
some gratuity  to  the  shrine.  The  barren  wife 
brought  hither  her  gifts  and  prayers  for  off- 
spring. All  objects  of  spiritual  or  temporal 
desire  were  solicited  at  the  hands  of  these  sa- 
cred images,  many  of  which  yet  wear  the  costly 
decorations  with  wdiich  pious  superstition  has 
endowed  them.  Whether  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fruitlessness  of  such  intercession, 
or  from  other  cause,  the  custom  has  somewhat 
lapsed.  The  ex-voto  traffic  is  smitten  with 
blight  like  that  of  the  silver-smiths  of  Ephe- 
sus, and  priest  and  bishop  mourn  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a stiff-necked  and  rebellious  genera- 
tion. 

The  old  Palace  Square  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant points  of  arrival  and  departure  of  omnibus- 
es, or,  as  they  are  here  called,  gondolas.  They 
are  like  our  own  in  structure,  and  traverse  the 
city  and  suburbs  in  all  directions.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  curious.  An  extensive  omnibus 
company  held  from  the  government  n monopo- 
ly of  this  sort  of  conveyance,  which  the  public 
found  rather  onerous  and  oppressive.  The  gov- 
ernment could  not  break  its  faith  by  licensing 
another  omnibus  company ; but  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  bond  which  forbade  the  running 
of  any  number  of  gondolas ; and  so  gondolas 
in  fleets  and  armadas  drifted  into  the  current 
of  things.  Monopoly  and  monopolists  explod- 
ed in  anarchic  insolvencies,  and  Rioans  ride  the 
“knife-board”  with  economic  exultation. 

After  the  gondola  the  vehicle  in  most  use  in 
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Rio  is  the  tilbury,  a two-wheeled  conveyance 
roofed  in  with  a caleche,  and  impelled  by  a 
vicious  and  unregenerate  mule.  It  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  gig  in  which  the  * 
country  doctor  of  my  early  remembrance  used 
to  make  his  rounds,  and  the  appearance  of 
w’hich  was  an  awfful  premonition  of  jalap. 

Driver  and  driven  sit  side  by  side,  and  this 
propinquity  is  so  favorable  to  conversation 
that  the  former  in  time  develops  into  the 
most  portentous  bore  known  to  civilization. 

After  getting  through  the  ceremonies  of  ar- 
rival at  the  custom-house  and  the  steamship 
office,  I,  with  the  lingual  aid  of  a friend,  en- 
gaged one  of  these  charioteers  to  drive  me  to 
the  Hotel  des  Etrangeiros.  The  circumstance 
that  I understood  no  word  of  his  discourse  had 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  He  instant- 
ly bowled  into  a lively  monologue,  emphasized 
with  gesticulations  of  an  alarming  character, 
and  I thought  he  would  never  stop.  Like 
Tennyson’s  brook,  men  might  come  and  men 
might  go,  but  he  went  on  forever.  It  be- 
came of  first  importance  to  silence  him.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  expedient  I adopted 
wras  quite  parliamentary,  but  it  proved  ef- 
fectual. For  some  sin  of  my  school-days  I 
had  been  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  the 
enormously  long  and  inconceivably  dull  ser- 
mon of  some  forgotten  New;  England  divine, 
and  this  dismal  homily  had  lain  like  lead  upon 
my  remembrance  for  two  decades.  Here  was 
its  use.  I gave  him  enough  of  it.  Before  I 
had  got  through  the  long-winded  exordium  he 
was  visibly  subdued.  The  “ firstly”  and  “ sec- 
ondly” found  him  mute,  and  his  face  began  to 
pale  with  consternation.  At  “ thirdly”  the  per- 
spiration rained  from  him  in  cascades.  At  this 
crisis  we  luckily  reached  the  hotel.  The  ene- 
my wras  destroyed,  and  my  ammunition  was  not 
half  exhausted. 

The  Hotel  des  Etrangeiros  is  a large  and 
handsome  hostelry,  situated  upon  the  beach  be- 
tween the  Catete  and  the  suburb  of  Botafogo. 

From  its  window's  a beautiful  view  is  obtained 
of  the  bay,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  distant  villages  across  the  water. 

It  is  kept  by  an  Englishman,  and,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  designed  to  accommodate  strangers 
who  visit  Rio.  It  is  a polyglot  establishment. 

You  can  get  from  some  servitor  or  habitue  the 
sort  of  language  to  which  you  are  accustomed, 
though  you  came  from  Ost  Freisland  or  Wal- 
lachia.  F ran^ois  w’ill  parley  with  you  in  French, 

Sigismund  in  the  dialect  of  Bavaria,  Nicolo  in 
the  dulcet  speech  of  Italy,  Jose  in  the  tongue 
of  tne  Peninsula.  I think  if  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  were  to  drop  in  Mr.  Mayall  would 
fetch  an  Egyptian  from  the  vaults  to  parley 
with  him.  The  servitor  assigned  to  us  was  a 
black  man,  big  and  bland,  w'ho  had  been  reared 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  consequently 
spoke  the  best  of  plantation  English.  He  was 
at  once  interpreter,  valet  de  chambre,  courier, 
guide,  waiter,  and  general  factotum,  in  all  of 
which  capacities  he  evinced  talents  which  here, 
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pretty  slipper  peeps  from  beneath  the  drapery* 
and  u pair  of  dark  Lusitanian  eyes  are  visible 
for  an  instant.  In  the  early  morning  one  meets 
number*  of  fruit  and  vegetable  vendors  bearing 
their  merchandise  in  shallow  flat  baskets  upon 
their  heads.  Later,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  day,  city  and  suburbs  are  populous  with  Itin- 
erary vendors  of  various  wares.  One  is  sur- 
rounded with  n huge  pyramid  of  tin-ware  for  the 
kitchen ; another,  less  humble,  carries  toys  and 
hric-k-brnc  ornaments  for  the  parlor.  This  one 
plaintively  intones  the  merits  of  the  singing-birds 
whose  cages  surmount  his  head  and  depend  from 
emery  eligible  portion  of  his  system  ; another  has 
little  pious  images  in  wax  or  plaster — rosaries, 
crucifixes,  and  the  like — to  which,  with  pious 
voice  and  gesture,  he  invites  the  attention  of 
purchasers.  The  seller  of  fabrics  is,  however, 
the  most  notable  of  these  trafficking  pilgrims. 
He  is  generally  accompanied  by  a servant  w ho 
bears  the  burden,  while  he  limits  his  exertion 
to  the  selling  of  the  merchandise.  It  is  not  the 
custom  in  Rio  for  ladies  to  go  out  shopping  as 
with  us.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
apart  from  the  lingering  influence  of  the  old 
Portuguese  usage,  which  prescribed  for  women 
an  almost  entire  seclusion.  The  Brazilian  la- 
dies have  to  a considerable  extent  established  n 
tnoro  liberal  social  order,  going  and  coming  at 
will,  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  so  on; 
but  they  have  not  yet  adopted  the  custom  of 
going  in  droves  to  the  Rue  de  Ouvidor  or  the 
Iiue  de  Quitanda  to  purchase  a head-dress  or  a 
ribbon,  a pair  of  gloves  or  a scarf,  as  their 
northern  listers,  in  similar  need,  swarm  and  hum 
about  the  bazars  of  Broadway  or  Union  Square. 
Yet  their  love  of  decoration,  and  their  rapture 
at  aight  of  a rare  fringe  of  lace,  a sumptuous 
shawl,  or  a rich  and  costly  robe,  are  quite  ns 
great  as  if  they  lived  in  New  York  or  Paris. 
Consequently  the  merchant  who  brings  to  their 
houses  these  dainty  webs  is  a personage  of  con- 
sequence, and  the  flourish  of  his  yard-stick  as 
he  precedes  the  minion  who  bears  his  w ares  ftp- 
fears  to  imply  a sense  of  the  advantages  of  his 


culling.  He  looks  down  upon  the  rabble  of 
commercial  pilgrims  as  the  prosperous  aud  dig- 
nified grocer  looks  down  upon  the  coster-mon- 
ger  with  his  donkey -cart  and  greens. 

The  subtub  of  the  La  run  joints  winds  up  ft 
ravine  between  the  mountains*  nnd  a pretty 
brook  pomes  dancing  down  the  slope  between 
the  shaded  villas  on  either  hand.  Its  banks 
arc  walled  with  masonry,  widened  here  and 
there,  into  basin*,  so  that  it  looks  something 
like  a succession  of  fountains*  The  suburb 
takes  its  name  from  the  orange-groves  which 
adorn  it,  and  is  a bright  idyllic  retreat,  half 
rustic  and  half  urban.  The  houses,  in  struc- 
ture and  deeorutiou,  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Bofcafogo.  Each  is  the  centre  of  a garden  ; 
some  small  and  densely  shaded,  others  large 
and  magnificent,  with  fountains,  statues,  pavil- 
ions, and  rustic  arbors,  the  leafy  walls  and 
roofs  of  which  are  embroidered  with  tr<  tnpet- 
fiowers  and  myrtle,  and  along  the  alleys  of 
which  gigantic  palms  tower  into  the  air  and 
spread  their  stately  capitals  against  the  sky. 
Tis  a region  of  butterflies.  They  float  and 
waver  along  the  air  as  if  they  w ere  blooms  of 
wondrous  lustre  shaken  from  their  Stems  and 
shivering  dow  n the  wind.  One  gorgeous  spec- 
imen, a king  or  cardinal  among  his  fellow*,  to 
judge  from  his  investiture,  alighted  upon  my 
saddle-bow*.  I cruelly  captured  him,  and  his 
wings  outspread  id  lustrous  rest  beam  rebuke 
upon  me  from  the  walls  of  my  north  land  study. 

The  suburb  winds  away  into  a mountain  dell 
at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Corcovado.  Villas  perch 
here  and  there  against  the  steep  slopes,  reached 
by  winding  foot  or  bridle  paths.  Through  a 
cleft  in  the  mountain  range  a portion  of  the 
city,  spanned  by  the  Cameo  Aqueduct,  sur- 
mounting its  double  tier  of  arches,  is  Visible. 
Distance  lends  majesty  and  grace  to  this  ex- 
tensive and  noble  structure.  It  seems  to  span 
the  city  for  the  distance  of  a league.  Its  white 
pillars  and  arches,  its  graceful  entablature  and 
balustrade,  seem  as  if  magic  instead  of  the 
unison's  hand  hud  reared  them.  Seen  through 
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this  enchanted  rosy  veil  of  morning,  one  could 
almost  believe  that,  like  the.  valla  of  llion, 
they 

“Role  rfowly  to  a roosic.  slowly  breathed— 

A cloud  that  gathered  shape.*' 

It  was  built  in  the  old  days.  According  to 
my  recollection,  tablets  set  in  its  wail  indicate 
that  it  was  began  in  1714  and  completed  in 
|7d0.  Since  the  latter  date  it  has  discharged 
into  the  various  fountains  of  the  city  more  than 
3 quarter  of  a million  gallons  of  water  daily. 
It  gathers  a number  of  mountain  rivulets  which 
sparkle  from  the  slopes  of  the  Coreovado  and 
its  neighboring  mountains,  and  conducts  them 
down  the  declivity  for  a distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles.  The  supply  is  nearly  uniform, 
and  scarcity  of  water  is  rarely  known  by  the 
Flummensinns. 

The  Rloatls  regard  with  justifiable  exulta- 
tion theit*  Passeio  Publico,  or  public  prome- 
nade. It  was  the  gift  of  a worthy  Portuguese 
merchant  long  resident  m Jtior  who  thus  sig- 
nalized his  affection  for  the  people  among  whom 
be  had  built  Jus  prosperity.  He  hath  long  since 
mouldered  to  a handful  of  Lusifcanian  dust  in 
the  crypt  of  some  Lisboan  chapel,  but  his  bene- 
faction abides;  and  his  good  deed  “floats  in- 
dissoluble in  the  older  and  older  memory  of 
men/’  Many  generations  shall  walk  the  ter- 
race which  his  bounty  reared  by  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  bay,  and  his  name  should  be  held 
in  piomi  remembrance  as  long  as  the  stones  of 
its  foundations  abide.  It  is  uu  extensive  and 


beautiful  garden,  filled  with  trees  and  flowering 
shruLs  and  fountains,  intersected  by  broad  shad- 
ed walks : and  though  too  fur  from  the  densely 
populated  portion  of  the  city  to  be  a place  of 
constant  resort,  it  is  still  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  attractive  promenades  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  view  from  its  terrace  is  of  singular  ex- 
tent and  magnificence*  The  mountains  hover 
above  it  dark  and  hagg;  the  shirting  bay,  stud- 
ded with  islands,  dimly  seen  through  forests  of 
masts  and  waving  flags,  stretches  away  in  long 
reaches  of  emerald  and  gold.  Yonder  is  the 
city,  with  its  rod  roofs  and  towers ; ami,  on 
the  other  hand,  suburb  after  suburb  reach  away 
through  endless  vistas  of  shade.  Near  by  the 
Gloria  Hill  shoots  up  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  water,  its  precipitous  slopes  adorned 
with  villas  and  gardens,  and  its  brow'  decora- 
ted with  the  twin  turrets  of  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Glory.  A little  further  oft  is  the 
hill  of  Santa  Teresa  crowned  with  its  nunnery. 
Mourn  Conception,  uP°n  which  the  Archicpis- 
copnl  palace  is  conspicuous \ the  Castdlo  Hill, 
upon  which  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  the 
Capuchins  are  situated;  and  the  acclivity  of 
St.  Anthony,  upon  which  is  reared  the  shrine 
of  that  versatile  intercessor,  arc  all  visible  from 
the  esplanade  of  the  Passcio  Publico ; and  on 
occasion*  of  pious  festivity  the  worshipers  fre- 
quently conclude  the  ceremony  by  coming  to 
the  gardens  and  eating  an  ice  or  drinking  a 
sherbet  beneath  its  arbors. 

In  such  streets  as  the  Rue  de  On vidor,  or  the 
Rue  de  Rosario,  one  might,  but  for  the  preva- 
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lence  of  Christian  attire,  fancy  himself  in  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  East.  These  thoroughfares 
are  about  four  paces  in  width;  mere  ditches, 
in  fact,  in  which  the  shade  lies  all  day,  and  in 
which  vehicles  meeting  would  infallibly  come 
to  a dead-lock.  This  contingency  is  avoided 
by  assigning  one  street  to  carriages  moving  in 
a given  direction,  and  the  parallel  thorough- 
fare to  those  bound  the  other  way.  There  are 
no  sidewalks ; the  pavement  extends  to  the 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  slopes  to  the  middle 
of  the  street,  forming  a gutter  which  serves  to 
conduct  away  the  water  which  during  a portion 
of  the  season  deluges  Rio  almost  daily.  On  the 
occasion  of  these  sudden  showers  innumerable 
cascades  pour  from  water-spouts  fixed  at  the 
cornices  of  the  buildings  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  pedestrians 
and  the  consternation  of  passing  mules,  which 
appear  to  resent  such  copious  and  frequent  bap- 
tism. Neither  umbrella  nor  Mackintosh  is  of 
avail  in  these  emergencies.  Refuge  within  a 
shop  or  doorway  is  the  only  protection.  I one 
day  sought  shelter  from  the  flood  in  a sort  of 
cul  de  sac,  and  was  successively  joined  in  that 
retreat  by  three  monks,  a field-marshal  Gag- 
ing from  his  epaulets),  a Sister  of  Mercy,  a 
washer-woman,  nine  peddlers,  and  a bull-dog. 
The  mingling  of  secular,  ecclesiastic,  and  ca- 
nine odors  was  neither  Arabian  nor  agreeable ; 
so  I stalked  forth  into  the  rain  and  sought  a 
less  populous  shelter.  I frequently  inquired 
of  enlightened  Brazilians  why  these  inconven- 
ient old-time  usages  were  perpetuated — why 
the  water  was  not  conducted  to  the  pavement 
in  pipes,  instead  of  being  hurled  from  high  al- 
titudes in  furious  cascades  upon  the  heads  of 
pilgrims  below.  But  I got  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply. In  the  recently  constructed  portions  of 
the  town  more  civilized  notions  of  convenience 
and  utility  prevail ; but  in  the  old  quarter  things 
are  pretty  much  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Ewbank  visited  and  so  admirably  de- 
scribed the  city. 

Ouvidor  Street  is  the  Broadway  of  Rio.  Here 
are  its  brightest  bazars,  its  choicest  repositories 
of  rare  and  costly  merchandise.  Some  of  the 
shops  are  as  sumptuous  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  quality  of  their  contents  as 
those  of  the  Palais  Royal  or  Regent  Street. 
They  have  large  plate -glass  windows,  which 
are  protected  from  the  collision  of  passing  ve- 
hicles by  heavy  metal  bars,  and  behind  these 
their  wares  are  displayed  with  much  taste  and 
elegance.  Costly  shawls  and  laces,  rare  em- 
broidery, slippers  of  fairy  dimensions,  gloves 
of  corresponding  daintiness  from  the  factories 
of  France,  jewelry  of  foreign  and  native  fab- 
rication, feather  flowrers  of  wonderful  beauty, 
stuffed  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  butterflies 
and  bugs  in  shining  mail,  and  a thousand  oth- 
er bright  attractive  articles  of  merchandise,  in- 
vite the  eye  of  the  unw-ary  and  charm  the  shek- 
els from  his  purse.  It  is  a novel  peculiarity  of 
the  Rio  shop-keeper  that  he  seems  to  care  little 
whether  you  purchase  or  not.  He  seems  to  be 


steeped  in  drowsy  content,  and  to  repose  se- 
renely above  all  commercial  anxieties  or  agita- 
tions. Perhaps  the  heat  takes  the  covetous- 
ness out  of  him.  At  any  rate,  his  deliberate 
indifference  to  custom  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Turk,  who  preludes  the  most  trivial  bar- 
ter with  a pipe,  a cup  of  coffee,  and  a nap. 

Rosario  is  an  old  Moorish  street  full  of  bal- 
conies which  project  over  the  roadway,  so  that 
lovers  living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  could 
almost  hand  their  amorous  missives  across  to 
each  other,  or  if  very  long-waisted  steal  a fur- 
tive and  illicit  kiss  across  the  intervening  space. 

The  houses  are  generally  of  two  stories,  though 
some  have  a third,  and  others  send  their  long, 
sloping,  concave  roofs  almost  to  the  ground. 

Scarcely  any  two  are  alike,  though  a similar 
character  pervades  all.  All  are  roofed  with 
the  red  tiles  which  seem  to  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  Brazil,  and  the  roofs 
usually  project  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
wralls  as  an  additional  protection  from  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  material  employed  in  these 
structures  is  generally  granite,  but  the  walls 
are  covered  with  a kind  of  coarse  plaster  or 
stucco,  and  in  many  cases  painted  in  variegated 
colors.  The  prevalence  of  bright  tints  imparts 
a cheerful  aspect  to  the  street,  which  otherwise, 
from  its  narrowmess  and  the  deep  shade  in  which 
it  is  involved  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
wrould  w'ear  a gloomy  and  dismal  appearance.  In 
the  evening  these  narrow  causeways  are  lighted 
by  lamps  suspended  from  brackets  which  are 
fixed  against  the  wralls  of  the  houses,  and  it  *s 
then  that  they  take  on  their  most  attractive  and 
animated  aspect.  They  swfarm  with  life,  and 
the  pavements  murmur  with  innumerable  feet. 

Troops  of  blacks,  released  from  the  toil  of  the 
day,  gather  about  the  shop  doors,  and  the  lamp- 
light burns  upon  their  dusky  faces  and  kindles 
in  their  melancholy  lustrous  eyes.  They  don 
their  brightest  attire  for  this  harmless  evening 
recreation,  and  some  are  as  gorgeous  as  tiger- 
lilies.  Turbans  and  ear-rings  and  strings  of 
golden  beads,  armlets  of  curious  form  and  de- 
vice, decorate  the  women ; while  such  of  the  men 
as  have  achieved  a stove-pipe  hat  and  a pair 
of  shoes  appear  to  have  realized  their  ultimate 
ideal  of  personal  splendor,  and  to  feel  that  be- 
yond these  achievements  there  are  no  sartorial 
worlds  to  conquer.  The  shoe  in  Brazil  is  the 
symbol  of  freedom,  as  the  bare  foot  is  the  sign- 
pedal  of  bondage.  The  social  gulf  which  yawns 
between  the  shod  and  the  unshod  black  is  some- 
thing Tartarean  and  unfathomable.  The  con- 
quest of  the  shoe  entitles  its  conqueror  to  wear 
a beard,  and  if  nature  indorses  this  arbitmiy 
privilege  he  is  certain  of  much  consideration 
from  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  They  rever- 
ence the  tuft  of  wool  upon  his  chin  as  other 
races  reverence  the  coronet,  the  mitre,  or  the 
ribbon  of  the  garter. 

From  groups  here  and  there  we  occasionally 
hear  the  notes  of  the  marimba,  an  instrument 
which  is  to  the  southern  black  what  the  timbrel 
was  to  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  their  cap- 
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the  pipes  of  the  M‘Oregor  and  the  MT)onaM, 
the  .slogan  of  the  Campbell*  and  the  pibroch  of 
the  Laird  d (lie  Isles. 

Many  of  the  savage  customs  which  they  ob- 
served in  Africa  are  perpetuated  here.  Their 
belief  in  witchcraft*  the  evil-eve,  and  their  rev- 
erence for  the  Oht  rites  has,  in  some  eases,  suf- 
fered little  diminution  by  their  transfer  across 
live  ocean.  They  can  not  hnng  or  burn  the 
supposed  witches  according  to  the  discreet  and 
pious  usage  which  prevailed  among  them  at 
home,  but  they  have  various  expedients  for 
averting  the  inimical  influence.  Certain  rites 
and  ceremonials  are  believed  to  possess  the 
power  of  antagonizing  nil  sorbs  of  threatened 
evil.  The  priests  of  these  rites  are  usually  very 
old  negroes,  male  or  female,  and  they  manage 
to  draw  revenue  from  the  superstitions  terrors 
of  their  people.  Nearly  all  the  blacks  carry 
a charm  or  figo  of  some  kind — sometimes  it  is 
a bone,  sometiiafts  a bit  of  carved  wood,  a tooth, 
a tnft  of  hair,  a dried  monkey’s  foot,  or  any 
similar  object.  They  attribute  to  these  arti- 
cles a power  to  avert  harm  anil  procure  good, 
and  they  keep  them  always  about  their  persons. 


Tiviiy,  It  gives  forth  a plaintive,  melancholy 
sound — n kind  of  low  strumming,  in  which  the 
tones  of  the  yEoImn  and  the  Jew's-harp  are 
somehow  strangely  blended.  The  instrument 
hath  in  bondage  lost  the  fire  wherewith  of  old 
it  kindled  along  the  vales  of  Angola  or  the 
Gaboon.  It  is  the  harp  of  bondage,  and  not  the 
lyre  of  deliverance,  and  its  burden  in  plaintive 
as  that  song  of  exile  which  breathed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Babylon  nud  rehearsed  the  woes  of  Zion. 
I one  day  took  one  of  these  strange  instruments 
from  the  hand  of  an  aged  negro  who  sat  pur- 
blind and  melancholy  in  the  shade  of  the  fount- 
ain and  examined  it.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
keys  arranged  upon  a thin  board  which  is  fitted 
into  the  shell  of  a dried  calabash  or  some  ve- 
hicle of  equal  resonance.  The  music  is  pro- 
duced by  pressing  swiftly  on  the  keys  and  let- 
ting them  fly  back  again  upon  the  thin  board, 
when  a soft  humming  sound  h produced.  The 
instrument  is  different  among  different  tribes. 
An  expert  e^ir  would  doubtless  detect  the  note 
of  the  Mozambique,  the  Minas,  or  the  Ashantee, 
us  the  Highlander  in  the  old  warlike  days  would 
discern,  far  pooling  through  the  mountain  mbt, 
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Walking  along  the  Catete  in  company  with  a 
Brazilian  gentleman.,  with  whom  I hnd  been 
speaking  of  this  superstition,  we  came  upon  a 
negro  woman  rather  more  scantily  attired  than 
usual.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  her  in  vest!  tore  was 
sufficiently  abundant  to  afford  an  eligible  hiding- 
place  for  the  figa ; but  after  some  solicitation, 
backed  up  by  the  promise  of  a pataca,  she  pro- 
duced one—an  unknown  something  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  braided  around  with  twine  and 
guarded  with  a long  string  which  was  probably 
tied  about  the  waist  or  neck.  The  fruit-sellers 
carry  them  iu  their  baskets,  and  those  who  keep 
little  booths  or  stalls  suspend  them  amidst  their 
merchandise. 

Many  of  the  great  fortunes  acquired  by  Bra- 
silians had  their  origin  in  the  slave-trade.  The 
palace  of  the  Baron  of  Nova  Frtborgo,  which 
stands  upon  the  Catete,  a structure  beside  which 
the  moat  extensive  and  costly  residence  in  New 
York  would  look  mean  and  paltry,  grew  from 
this  baleful  and  unblessed  root.  There  is  some- 
thing kingly  in  its  extent  and  splendor,  Bra- 
zilians tell  you,  with  bated  breath,  that  it  cost 
a million  find  a half  of  mUlreis.  Probably  a 
score  of  residence?.,  notable  from  their  extent  and  lar  dimension! 
elegance,  had  a similar  origin.  The  trade,  how 
ever,  is  doomed 


state.  The  public  schools,  high  and  low,  are 
open  to  them,  and  they  seem  to  mingle  upon 
terms  of  familiarity  and  equality  with  their  fel- 
low-students. In  the  public  libraries  of  Rio 
one  may  see  a dozen  black  students  for  one 
who  is  white.  One  result  of  this  liberality  has 
been  to  diminish  the  hardship  and  hopelessness 
of  captivity  in  Brazil.  Many  purchase  their 
liberation,  accumulate  property,  and  educate 
their  children.  1 hare  seen  perfectly  black 
men  and  women  riding  in  sumptuous  carnages, 
attended  by  grooms  and  servitors,  and  gin 
with  all  the  |iun*phernalm  of  wealth  and  social 
station.  Talents  and  abilities  tire  frequently 
evinced  by  this  class.  They  occupy  bureaux 
in  the  public  ofticea,  conduct  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, plantations,  and  other  enterprises ; 
and  are,  in  nil  respects,  an  important  and  not 
un respected  part  of  the  social  economy  here. 

Unless  lam  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the 
Brazilian  people  there  is  among  them  little  of 
that  hungry  rage  for  amusement  which  charne- 
ls of  the  north,  A city  of  sirni- 
t»  in  England,  France,  or  Amer- 
ica won  Id  sustain  nu  merous  theatres,  u mad  - 
It  no  longer  flourishes  as  it  dewing  succession  of  music-halJs,  beer-garden* 
used  to  do,  arid  Brazil  seeks  to  recruit  her  iu-  by  the  score,  and  a host  of  minor  and  subsidiary 
dustry  bv  the  more  enlightened  and  human  entertainments.  Here  th» principal — almost  the 
process  of  voluntary  immigration.  f only  liberally  jwironixed  theatre — is  the  Alcazar, 

X have  before  mentioned  that  color  opposes ; a small  establishment  in  which  the  audience 
no  obstacle  fo  social  or  educational  progress  iu  smoke  cigars  at  their  ease,  and  adjacent  to 
Brazil.  Neither  law  nor  prejudice  stands  in  the  which  are  broad,  cool  corridors  provided  with 
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seats  and  tables,  whereon  are  served  fruits, 
cream,  sherbet,  and  other  beverages  appropri- 
ate to  the  climate.  In  the  amusements  pro- 
vided by  the  management  there  is  rather  a pre- 
dominant element  of  leg.  There  is  a little 
drama,  more  music,  but  a redundance  of  ankles 
and  busts.  Nobody  cares  for  the  famished  old 
soldier  who  totters  shivering  down  the  mount- 
ain-side, and  sinks  beneath  the  driving  Alpine 
snow ; but  the  fat  nymphs  in  flesh  - colored 
tights  and  tunics  of  blue  gauze  who  swim  down 
from  the  clouds,  and,  after  the  manner  of  their 
aerial  sisterhood,  proceed  to  balance  themselves 
heavily  and  with  visible  pain  upon  the  points  of 
their  great  toes,  awaken  instant  and  loud  ap- 
plause. The  average  entertainments  here  are 
not  such  os  to  invite  the  attendance  of  ladies ; 
but  the  theatre  is  frequently  taken  for  a night 
by  a citizen,  who  disposes  of  the  tickets  among 
his  friends,  and  thus  acquires  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  entertainment.  On  such  occasions 
the  performance,  vaudeville,  operetta,  or  drama, 
is  circumspect  and  void  of  offense ; but  ordi- 
narily its  character  is  determined  by  the  taste 
of  a less  delicate  class  of  frequenters.  There 
is  a grand  opera-house  which  fronts  the  Campo 
de  Santa  Anna,  and  which  receives  a subsidy 
from  the  Government;  but  it  is  generally  an 
abyss  of  silence,  surrendered  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  bats  and  spiders,  and  only  at  infre- 
quent intervals  recovered  from  its  unmelodious 
usurpers.  The  scarcity  of  secular  entertain- 
ments, however,  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
abundance  of  those  of  a religious  character. 
The  Church  in  Brazil,  as  in  most  Catholic  coun- 
tries, has  ever  sought  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
its  influence  by  mingling  with  pious  ceremonial 
and  observance  such  pomp  and  pageantry  as 
should  captivate  the  eye  and  allure  the  imagin- 
ation of  worshipers.  As  John  Wesley  excused 
his  application  of  secular  melody  to  sacred 
hymns  by  the  plea  that  the  devil  ought  not  to 
have  all  the  good  tunes,  the  priesthood  here 
would  doubtless  claim  that  he  ought  not  to  en- 
joy a monopoly  of  all  the  attractive  sights, 
sounds,  and  investitures.  They  certainly  step 
in  and  dispute  his  claim  thereto  in  a very  effect- 
ual manner.  The  festivals  of  the  churches  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  gorgeously  celebrated. 
Our  Lady  of  Glory  and  our  Lady  of  Grief,  our 
Lady  of  the  Conception  and  our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumpcion,  and  other  ladies  whose  names  would 
fill  a calendar,  have  each  their  days  of  glorifi- 
cation, their  celebration,  their  endowments, 
their  devotees,  and  they  stand  in  waxen  stolid- 
ity upon  their  respective  shrines  and  altars  with 
the  same  simpering  stare  which  characterizes 
the  unblessed  and  uncanonized  effigy  which 
adorns  a milliner’s  window.  How  many  saints 
have  also  their  days  of  formal  celebration  ? 
Enough  almost  to  constitute  a celestial  brigade 
or  battalion.  The  attributes  in  which  the  de- 
vout are  wont  to  clothe  some  of  these  worthies 
seem  curious.  St.  Sebastian,  for  example,  ap- 
pears to  be  regarded  as  a general  practitioner, 
adequate  to  the  restoration  of  any  ill  from  a 


cut  finger  to  angina  pectoris — from  the  wart  to 
the  aneurism.  St.  Braz  makes  a specialty  of 
throat  disorders,  restores  cracked  voices,  extir- 
pates qninzy,  baffles  diphtheria,  and  defies  lar- 
yngitis; St.  Michael  cures  cancer;  St.  Lncia 
heals  defective  eyes  and  imparts  sight  to  the 
blind.  Her  effigy  holds  in  its  hand  a denuded 
eyeball  which  looks  something  like  a plum ; 

| and  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  skeptical  spec- 
tator with  an  apprehension  that  she  is  about 
to  rebuke  his  infidelity  by  throwing  it  at  him. 
Gon^nla  marries  people,  and  is  hence  the  pa- 
tron of  maids  and  bachelors ; Emygdio  averts 
earthquakes,  and  Barbara  turns  aside  the 
thunder -bolt.  St.  Goare  is,  I believe,  the 
patron  of  pot-makers.  I suppose  pot-makers 
desire  worldly  blessing  and  ultimate  salvation 
as  ardently  as  other  people ; but  what  specific 
professional  blessing  they  can  desire  of  Heav- 
en which  entitles  them  to  monopolize  a saint 
passeth  comprehension.  Each  of  these  canon- 
ized intercessors  hath  liis  day,  and  these  super- 
stitious observances  formerly  imposed  a very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  time  and  purses  of 
the  faithful.  But  faith  lapses.  The  holy  pro- 
cession still  at  intervals  winds  through  the 
street  bearing  aloft  the  wooden  Christ,  the  Ma- 
donna, the  bones  of  saints  and  martyrs ; before 
it  walk  the  hooded  priests  and  the  white-robed 
acolytes ; there  is  the  drift  of  banners  and  the 
roll  of  music.  In  the  churches  the  high  altars 
blaze,  and  aisle  and  transept  are  girt  with  flame, 
and  bells  reverberate,  and  organs  peal  forth 
their  solemn  litanies ; but  the  spirit  which  once 
informed  these  august  ceremonials  has  depart- 
ed. As  in  the  later  ages  of  Rome  the  pecking 
of  the  sacred  chickens  was  contemplated  with 
increasing  irreverence,  and  the  palpitating  en- 
trails, perused  with  outward  piety  but  inward 
derision  by  the  augurs,  were  regarded  as  eligible 
envelopes  for  the  sausage  of  the  period,  so  these 
pompous  rituals  and  observances  have  to  a great 
extent  lost  the  hold  upon  the  faith  of  men  which 
formerly  made  the  Church  triumphant  and  in- 
vincible. It  is  probable  that  the  known  and 
intolerable  immorality  of  the  priesthood  may 
have  contributed  much  to  this  result,  though  it 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brazilians  are  an  enlightened  people,  who  read 
newspapers  and  print  books,  establish  and  en- 
dow learned  societies  and  libraries,  and  that 
they  are  ambitious  to  keep  step  with  the  world’s 
moral  and  intellectual  progress.  It  is  hardly 
safe,  in  an  age  which  has  produced  a Huxley,  a 
Tyndall,  a Herbert  Spencer,  and  a Comte,  to 
inform  the  searcher  after  spiritual  truth  that  St. 
Ambrose,  meeting  an  impenitent  and  irreverent 
Turk,  who  reviled  him,  caused  both  his  eye- 
balls to  fly  out  like  peas  out  of  a pod,  and  only 
replaced  them  and  restored  the  sequestered  vis- 
ion of  the  astounded  Mussulman  after  copious 
expressions  of  contrition  and  repentance.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  tell  the  enlightened  mar- 
iner that  in  order  to  assure  a successful  voyage 
he  must  drop  a prayer  and  a shekel  at  the  shrine 
of  our  Lady  of  Boa  Viagem.  He,  instead,  trusts 
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to  his  quadrant,  and  studies  Piddington’s  The- 
ory of  Storms.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest 
evidences  of  the  abatement  of  that  superstition 
which  formerly  gave  the  Church  her  bounteous 
revenues,  the  priests  abate  no  jot  of  the  preten- 
sions which  they  set  up  for  the  bones,  toe-nails, 
and  effigies  at  the  shrines  at  which  they  minis- 
ter. Every  now  and  then  they  get  out  a new 
saint,  “ of  the  large  blue  kind,”  as  the  Major 
phrases  it,  and  seek  thereby  to  rekindle  and 
revivify  the  waning  ardor  of  their  flocks ; but 
such  expedients  are  unavailing.  The  pious 
offices  of  the  Church  are  still  invoked  in  mar- 
riage, burial,  christening,  and  confession;  the 
dying  are  still  equipped  for  the  long  journey 
with  the  viaticum,  the  sacred  wafer  presses  the 
moribund  lips,  and  after  the  last  scene,  which 
ends  each  strange,  eventful  history,  masses  are 
said  and  sorrowing  anthems  sung ; but  the  in- 
fluence which  in  the  days  of  Innocent  and  Ur- 
ban, of  Dominic  and  Francis,  made  her  mighty 
and  renowned,  has  here  at  least  departed  from 
her,  and  the  ages  shall  not  charm  it  back. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  religious  fes- 
tivals is  the  Intrudo,  which  takes  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  and  continues  for  three 
days.  In  the  grotesqueness  and  extravagance 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  like  the  Carnival,  though 
that  demonstration  takes  place  several  weeks 
earlier,  and  appears  to  have  a basis  of  reason, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  are  taking  a farewell  of 
flesh,  and  entering  on  a protracted  fast,  are 
justified  in  having  a valedictory  carousal.  The 
origin  or  import  of  the  Intrudo  I could  not  as- 
certain. It  is,  however,  an  ancient  spree,  and 
its  recurrence  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  Flu- 
ininense  with  much  eagerness.  I went  early  to 
the  Rue  Dereita,  which  being  one  of  the  broadest 
thoroughfares  in  the  city  is  the  chief  arena  of 
religious  pomps,  and  secured  a balcony  which 
gave  me  a good  view  of  the  celebration.  All 
the  adjacent  streets  wrere  garlanded  and  deco- 
rated. Groves  of  small  trees  in  wooden  vases 
were  ranged  along  the  Rue  de  Quitanda;  in 
some  instances  flowering  vines  w*ere  festooned 
from  wall  to  wail ; windows  and  balconies  were 
draped  with  bright  muslins  of  white,  red,  blue, 
and  purple.  The  citizens,  black  and  white, 
were  decked  out  in  holiday  garb ; and  every 
thing  indicated  the  imminence  of  a pageant  of 
unusual  moment  and  splendor.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  processions  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Rue  Dereita.  First  came  men  on 
horseback  wearing  masks  and  clad  in  fanciful 
dresses,  boots  of  yellow  leather,  and  doublets 
of  slashed  silk,  plumed  and  gauntleted  like  so 
many  knights  of  Provence.  Then  came  a 
bright-looking  rabble  on  foot,  carrying  long 
staves  tipped  with  curious  devices;  then  an 
endless  file  of  carriages,  the  horses  heavily  ca- 
parisoned, and  the  occupants  closely  masked. 
Among  the  latter  a general  disposition  appeared 
to  prevail  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
embarrassment  of  clothing.  They  wore  gaiters 
and  hair-powder,  and  nothing  else,  with  the 
trivial  exception  of  ft  thin  film  of  silk,  which 


adjusted  itself,  like  the  natural  epidermis  which 
it  resembled  in  hue,  closely  to  all  the  carves 
and  proportions  of  the  body.  Their  narrow 
black  visors,  fringed  with  fluttering  lace,  impart- 
ed a dismal  uniformity  to  their  faces,  but  their 
legs  and  busts  expressed  unequivocal  individu- 
ality. Some  w*ere  of  Amazonian  proportions, 
sleek,  portly,  and  sausage-like  in  contour ; oth- 
ers light  and  graceful  as  Aphrodite;  others 
sylph-like  and  unsubstantial,  as  if  they  had  been 
of  “the  stuff  which  dreams  are  made  of,”  and 
were  likely  to  be  caught  up  by  the  wind  and 
whirled  away.  What  were  they?  We  had 
better  not  inquire.  Perhaps  they  were  mount- 
ain sylphs,  dryads,  and  potamides,  come  down 
from  their  airy  habitations  to  make  “ a Roman 
holiday.”  Cleaving  the  motley  throng  of  pe- 
destrians, among  whom  were  grotesque  costumes 
of  every  sort,  dreams  of  baleful  faces,  Gog  and 
Magog,  and  the  giant  whom  Jack  slew,  and 
Cyclops  with  his  hideous  eye,  legend  and  my- 
thology ransacked  in  the  eager  search  for  ugli- 
ness, were  a company  of  mounted  men  who 
carried  upon  the  end  of  long  wands  little  silken 
bags,  which  they  passed  to  and  fro  among  the 
crowd  and  to  the  spectators  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing balconies,  soliciting  contributions.  I did 
not  learn  the  destination  of  the  sums  so  gath- 
ered, though  they  were  probably  for  some  pioas 
or  benevolent  purpose.  All  through  the  after- 
noon, till  darkness  fell,  the  procession,  with 
music  and  flags  and  merry  mirth,  trended 
through  the  streets,  and  was  not  entirely  dis- 
persed when  we  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
for  dinner.  The  second  and  third  days  of  the 
Intrudo,  if  possible,  surpass  the  first  in  splendor 
and  extravagance.  It  is  mirth  carried  to  fanat- 
icism, hilarity  run  to  seed ; and  a feeling  of 
great  relief  is  experienced  when  the  town  again 
takes  on  its  everyday  aspect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  embrace  within  the  compass 
of  a magazine  article  allusion  to  a tithe  of  the 
objects,  entertainments,  and  institutions  which 
invite  and  would  well  repay  attention.  I ought 
to  take  the  reader  to  the  National  Museum 
upon  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna  and  show  him 
the  minerals,  the  coins,  the  curiosities,  the  speci- 
mens of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  the  wondrous 
feather  dresses  from  the  Amazon,  above  all,  the 
curious  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  oPBrazil.  I ought  to  conduct  him 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  near  the  Passeio 
Publico,  and  summon  his  attention  to  its  100,000 
volumes,  which  are  freely  open  to  the  perusal 
of  citizen  and  stranger.  The  Lazaretto  he 
might  be  disinclined  to  visit,  but  the  Misera- 
cordia,  a grand  hospital,  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  since 
grown  into  the  noblest  proportions,  ought  as- 
suredly to  claim  his  attention.  There  is  an 
Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  a Conservatory 
of  Music,  a Historical  and  Geographical  Insti- 
tute, which  latter  publishes  its  proceedings  in  a 
Quarterly  Review,  and  there  are  the  collections 
of  pictures  and  curiosities  in  the  several  palaces 
of  the  Emperor,  notably  that  At  San  Christovao ; 
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but  it  is  not  possible  adequately  to  celebrate 
these  evidences  of  n healthy,  robust,  and  rapid- 
ly progressive  civilization  in  a dozen  pages. 

The  ascent  of  the  Corcovado  is  a favorite  ex- 
pedition  not  only  of  visitors  to  the  city  but 
of  residents,  to  whom  the  hovering  Hunchback 
is  a familiar  sort  of  tutelary  guardian  which 
watches  over  the  city  and  the  dwellers  therein 
with  a protecting  care.  Its  summit  is  twenty- 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  though 
these  figures  do  not  seeoi  to  represent  a very 
high  altitude,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  eye 
and  the  imagination,  on  reaching  its  crest,  is 
that  of  immense  and  appalling  elevation.  One 
side  pi  the  mountain  it*  a sheer  precipice,  and 
as  one  stands  upon  the  narrow  platform*  scarce- 
ly larger  than  the  floor  of  a moderate-sized 
apartment,  the  solid  cone  seems  to  reel  and 
tremble,  aud  to  be  about  to  precipitate  one  into 
the  awful  gulf  beneath.  A ruiliug  guards  the 
outer  rim  of  the  platform,  and  as  the  visitor 
leans  npon  it  and  glances  into  the  measureless 
deeps  below  him,  earth  >ind  ocean  recede,  the 
city  dwindles  to  the  dimension*  of  a toy  city, 
the  ships  seem  no  longer  than  the  hand,  and 
the  myriad  boats  are  mere  dots  upon  the  water. 
The  hay  is  spread  out  like  a map.  Outside  the 
harbor  lies  a cluster  of  islets,  Raza  Redondo, 
Pui,  Mai,  Menina,  and  others.  Within  the 
seventy  islands  which  stud  the  bay  are  out- 
lined, clear  and  sharp,  the  villas  and  houses 
nestling  amidst  the  rich  green  of  their  foliage. 
The  suburbs  across  the  water,  Praia  Grande, 


Nictherahy,  Domingo,  the  bays  of  Jurnjubu 
and  Botafogo,  the  Lagoa  des  Freitas,  the  pic- 
turesque suburb*  of  Engenho  Velho  and  San 
Ohrmovao,  the  palace  at  the  latter  place  looking 
something  like  an  alabaster  paper-weight,  the 
cemetery  at  Gamboa,  the  innumerable  peaks 
of  lesser  stature  which  rise  in  the  vicinity,  the 
sapphire  zone  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  outer 
line  of  mountains,  with  white  sails  gliding  along 
its  horizon,  unite  in  a picture  the  equal  of  which 
I have  never  seen,  ami  which  I think  is  almost 
without  a rival  npon  the  globe.  The  ascent  is 
usually  made  in  the  early  morning,  and  if  one 
is  so  fortunate  us  to  reach  the  summit  before 
sunrise  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  early  ride. 
Any  thing  like  that  flaming  sun-burst  across 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  landscape  ns  the  sun. 
sending  ks  auroral  foam  before  it,  finally  reel*, 
blazing  and  huge,  above  the  fiery  rim  of  water, 
it  is  not  for  words  of  mine  to  describe.  Some- 
times, when  the  winds  are  laid,  and  the  morn- 
ing air  is  hushed,  the  sound  of  bells  may  be 
heard  from  the  city — matin  chimes  struggling 
up,  m Teufclsdrock  says  of  the  lamp-light  of 
Weiss nich two.  through  smoke  and  thousandfold 
exhalation  some  fathoms  into  the  ancient  reign 
of  day.  And  the  guns  from  fort  and  shipping 
send  their  rude  reverberation*  echoing  up  the 
gorges  and  thundering  pant  the  gray  and  an- 
cient summits..  But  I have  already  consid- 
erably exceeded  the  space  assigned  to  me, 
and  must  bring  these  aerial  rhapsodies  to  a 
close. 
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ISKAD  or  WOODCOCK. 


THE  WOODCOCK. 

MH11E  woodcock  in  Europe  and  America  is 
1 considered  the  choicest  of  all  game  birds, 
not  because  of  its  conduct  before  the  sportsman, 
but  because  of  its  surpassing  qualities  as  a de- 
licious food,  so  richly  is  it  endowed  as  a tender 
viand,  so  exquisite  and  inviting  in  flavor,  and 
withal  so  easy  of  digestion.  Of  the  birds  fanci- 
fully classified  as  “ velocipedes'’  the  woodcock 
stand*  first  in  order.  So  esteemed  Ims  this  bird 
ever  been  considered  in  England  that  it  ranks 
with  the  “ baron  of  beef”  as  a royal  dish.  It 
is  held  in  the  same  high  regard  wherever  human 
enlightenment  has  made  the  business  of  living 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a mere  life-preserving 
necessity. 

The  American  woodcock  is  plentifully  dis- 
tributed in  favorable  situations  throughout  East- 
ern North  America.  It  prefers  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
avoiding  as  a ride  the  higher  northern  parallels. 
Throughout  this  great  extent  of  country,  in  the 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  it  makes  its  home, 
maintaining  every  where  the  character  of  a 
timid,  secluded  bird. 

The  European  specimen  is  somewhat  larger 
than  our  own ; but  the  two  differ  more  in  their 
colors  and  length  of  their  largest  wing  feathers 
than  in  their  size  and  general  economy.  In 
the  interior  of  the  Northern  Statoa  of  the  Union 
the  woodcock  is  more  profusely  distributed  than 
any  of  the  grallie,  the  spotted  sand-piper  ap- 
proaebing  most  nearly  in  abundance  ; but  the 
last-named  bird  only  inhabits  the  shores  and 
exposed  places,  and  is  therefore  very  conspicu- 
ous, while  the  woodcock  naturally  seeks  the 
coverts,  swamps,  and  moist  land.  It  is  there*- 
fore  only  the  sportsman  and  naturalist  who  can 


renllv  judge  with  any  correctness  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  birds  in  specified  localities,  or  of 
their  aggregate  number  in  the  country  at  large, 
so  great  is  the  ability  of  the  woodcock  to  elude 
general  ob*cmitinn. 

In  North  America  the  woodcock  passes  at 
least  two  or  three  of  the  winter  months  in  the 
Sonthem  States.  Immediately  upon  its  arrival 
North  it  commences  the  work  of  building  its 
! nest,  and  by  the  end  of  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August  the  young  are  feathered  and  well- 
grown.  The  old  and  the  young  now  frequent 
the  highlands,  and  soon  become  strong  and 
active,  and  are  prepared  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
sportsman,  garnish  the  table  of  the  epicure,  or 
commence  their  flight,  when  needs  be,  to  more 
genial  climes.  When  the  fall  months  are  re- 
markably -jdeaHunt,  and  winter  delays  its  frost®, 
the  woodcock  lingers  with  us  into  the  month  of 
November,  but  after  that  they  Are  gone.  Thus, 
save  when  engaged  in  breeding,  the  woodcock, 
like  a true  vagabond,  is  ever  on  the  move — the 
birds  of  the  extreme  North  hardly  reaching  the 
South  before  others  are  on  their  return  journey. 

There  is  some  mystery  connected  with  their 
migrations  that  is  difficult  to  understand.  When 
in  autumn  they  journey  southward  it  is  In  very 
loosely-arranged  falls,  the  members  of  which 
move  in  a very  leisurely  manner,  halting  by 
day  in  the.  woodlands,  or  seeking  the  protection 
of  bushy  covert#,  becoming  meantime  widely 
dispersed.  With  late  twilight  they  rise,  sel- 
dom more  than  two  or  three  at  a time ; the 
consequence  is  that  some  of  the  birds  must  be 
several  miles  ahead  of  others  in  the  start, 

The  wings  of  the  bird  arc  not  powerful 
enough,  the  weight  of  their  body  considered,  to 
maintain  long-extended  flights.  Their  thick 
plumage  would  secure  them  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  injury,  and  they  have  often  been  seen. 
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WQtiOOtMl k-S  At  LlilSk&i 


apparently  contented  nod  <;ornforiid»k\  $d»ag 
on  the  ocean’*  wave — mi  doubt  festihg  from  the 
fatigue  of  « hyn^ftustfticpil  flight, 

Wood mnvk  ! uxye.-  keen  known  to  settle  upon 
ve^el^  Ht  sd:^  Att  histanee  is  ree«i>xUvi  wlifere 
i)u:  bin!  vvns  notieod  ^ppcojiching  & ship*  after 
ui  iikpig  u fevkooeen trie  circle*,  it  gradually  ife ; 

i\i$; dg$k  It  ^xh ^mted  that 

it  modeito  resistance  when  take n in  the  bund , 
Wtiadcftch*  together  with  other  turds*  tell, 
tij.errisdvlev  ngniuyi  lhc  lanterns  of  lighHioU&e*.' 
In  lido  yo-Jf  * Un  the  fdut*.-gjh*s'  of  the,  light- 
/tort**  of  the  UjUof  nawt  h \f us  broken ;.  ngtot*i 
h it  -woodcock  bad  it j shed  U;-ell  wi!  liViivlv  vf p+ 
tenpe  thpi  it  ^keiiir&l  its  bkuUy  hns^trhene?^ 
and  dish>ittjed  IU  >ving*y  The  bud,  when  u 
iftist  arrived  from  u long. rhyi^y,  U in  pour  con- 
dition, hut  U rapidly  teenut^a.  day  vi  rm  ami 
n mdikiency  of  food  to*  tf«e  fuim  bv-mg  wi#  u- 
^t.orfii it; to  perfect  health.  • 

Xhe  m igmtion^  of  the  Atnenyan  yvoo$eob£ 
to*e  fieco?  shbjWod  'to*  eri  tfc$fe 
it  pnRvftbiy  Tnoves  Hccording  to  the  dtfhhtndk 
of  the  season,  ft;«>m  out*  cud  to 

\ho  other,  Always  finding  r^tiug-pl Sues'  along 
rhe  ->»Ast.  Ill  Europe.  however,  gnat!  preciuofV 
jins  /been  obtiiined  with  regiVrcl  to  tii6  inigiaiocy 
habits  of  the  bird.  Its  eppearmree  and  ilisap- 
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periment,  a laboring  man,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, found  it  difficult  to  procure  suffi- 
cient food  for  three  of  these  birds. 

A woodcock  in  captivity  had  a large  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  his  prison  inclosure,  60  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  boring  in  the  soft 
earth  with  his  bill.  The  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  he  cleared  the  ground  of  the  worms 
and  almost  microscopic  insects  and  grubs  ex- 
cited the  most  profound  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. 

As  an  experiment  a number  of  worms  at 
nightfall  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  earthen 
flower-pot,  and  covered  quite  compactly  with 
four  or  five  inches  of  mould.  The  following 
morning  the  worms  were  gone. 

The  digestive  organs  of  the  woodcock  are  re- 
markably vigorous ; but  it  is  also  true  that  their 
vermicular  food,  however  repulsive  to  human 
eyes,  is  very  nutritious  and  very  digestible ; for 
a mass  of  angle-worms  favorably  disposed  of  in 
an  open  vessel  will  gradually  dissolve  and  leave 
nothing  behind  but  an  impalpable  transparent 
•substance,  superficially  not  unlike  olive -oil. 
This  peculiar  and  simple  character  of  the  food 
of  the  woodcock  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
of  its  great  delicacy  as  a table  luxury.  If  prop- 
erly prepared,  the  woodcock  is  never  drawn  in 
cooking,  but  is  roasted  whole ; and  in  the  inte- 
rior, after  the  culinary  process,  nothing  is  found 
to  be  rejected  but  a little  ball  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  woodcock  in  building  its  nest  seeks  a 
dry  place,  and  in  its  selection  shows  extraordi- 
nary sagacity.  So  careful  is  the  bird  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  dampness,  which  seems 
fatal  to  its  young,  that  it  was  a common  saying 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  is  now  among 
an  observing  rural  population,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  year  for  wetness  or  dryness  may  be 
decided  upon  by  noticing  where  the  woodcock 
builds  its  nest.  If  in  low  places,  it  is  asserted 
there  will  bo  but  little  rain ; if  in  high  places, 
then  floods  may  be  expected. 

The  nest  is  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
being  built  in  some  secluded  spot  on  the  ground, 
and  made  up  of  leaves  and  dried  grass.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  are  of  the  size  of  the 
pigeon’s,  but  rounder  in  shape — in  color,  mot- 
tled impure  yellow,  with  irregular  liver-hued 
spots.  The  hen  lays  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  if  not  disturbed  by  foxes  or  other  vermin, 
rarely  takes  wing  while  thus  engaged. 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  mother  bird  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  taken  from  the  nest,  and,  on 
being  set  at  liberty,  immediately  returned  to  her 
eggs.  This  extreme  solicitude  is  most  appar- 
ent just  at  the  time  the  young  are  expected  to 
make  their  appearance.  A gentleman,  who  had 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  naturalist  joined 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a true  sportsman,  in 
hunting  in  the  w-estern  wilds  of  New'  York,  dis- 
covered a woodcock’s  nest,  and  to  his  surprise 
(recalling  to  mind  the  natural  timidity  of  the 
bird)  the  rightful  occupant  tenaciously  kept  her 
position.  Determined  to  test  the  instinctive 


maternal  love  he  stooped  over  the  nest,  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  her  back,  then  raised  her  from 
her  nest,  and  then  replaced  her.  This  exper- 
iment was  repeated  several  successive  days. 
The  same  bird  showed  the  greatest  agitation 
at  the  approach  of  a dog,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  confidence  in  the  protecting  hand  of 
man.  When  the  young  finally  made  their  ap- 
pearance the  careful  mother  then  relied  upon 
herself,  and  fled  with  her  charge  to  the  densest 
coverts  for  protection. 

A woodcock’s  nest  was  discovered  by  some 
boys  near  their  school  - house,  and  they  sup- 
posed that  they  had  performed  a great  achieve- 
ment by  catching  the  bird  while  on  her  nest. 

I After  examining  her  attentively  they  replaced 
the  bird,  where  she  sat  quietly  as  if  undis- 
turbed. This  was  a poser  to  the  juveniles ; ac- 
cording to  their  experience  the  bird  should  have 
disappeared  the  first  possible  opportunity.  The 
next  day  the  scholars  in  numbers  visited  the 
nest,  and  continued  the  experiment  of  taking- 
the  bird  in  their  hands,  and  then  watching  her 
quick  return.  A consultation  was  held,  and 
the  boys,  after  considerable  debate,  decided  as 
the  conduct  of  this  bird  was  contrary  to  all  of 
their  experience,  and  contrary  to  the  approved 
action  of  all  other  birds  they  wrere  acquainted 
with,  therefore  the  bird  was  a fool,  and  must 
be  treated  accordingly.  And  in  this  excmplaiy 
spirit  they  commenced  pulling  the  feathers  from 
the  bird;  but  this  terrible  persecution  did  not 
keep  the  poor  creature  from  returning  to  her 
nest  and  sheltering  her  eggs  as  best  she  could. 
At  last  she  wras  happily  dispatched  by  the  young 
barbarians.  A gentleman  hearing  of  the  facts 
examined  the  nest,  and  found  the  eggs  were 
within  a few  hours  of  hatching.  The  maternal 
love  only  expired  in  death. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  nest  must  always  be 
some  distance  from  the  feeding- grounds,  which 
increases  the  labor  of  the  parent  birds  in  pro- 
viding nourishment  for  tfie  voracious  appetites 
of  their  young.  The  woodcock  overcomes  the 
difficulty  by  not  only  carrying  food  in  its  bill, 
but  it  can,  if  necessary,  carry  its  chicks  a con- 
siderable distance  to  a favorable  feeding-ground, 
or  remove  them  suddenly  if  threatened  with 
danger. 

How  this  is  done  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, those  who  have  witnessed  it  receiving 
very  different  impressions  as  to  the  way.  A 
gentleman,  while  walking  wdth  a friend  on  the 
edge  of  an  alder  swamp,  discovered  a mother 
bird  with  five  young  ones,  apparently  three  or 
four  days  old.  The  interesting  group  appeared 
to  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  sounding  and 
probing  a small  naked  plat  of  recently  deposited 
mud  that  wras  deeply  shaded  by  the  overhang- 
ing alders,  making  a first-rate  place  for  the  gath- 
ering of  worms  and  insects.  Being  suddenly 
surprised  the  old  bird  stood  perfectly  still,  the 
young  mean  time  pressing  themselves  close  to 
the  mud,  remaining  perfectly  motionless.  Aft- 
er a few  moments  the  mother  bird  becoming 
perfectly  alarmed,  she  cautiously  uttered  a low 
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murmuring  note,  which  seemed  to  collect  her 
chicks  directly  in  front  of  her.  She  then  hur- 
riedly passed  over  her  charge,  in  which  act  four 
of  the  young  by  some  means  became  attached  to 
her,  when  she  flew  in  a low,  disordered,  irregu- 
lar flight  a short  distance  into  the  protection  of 
the  dense  swamp.  The  young  one  left  behind 
struggled  a moment  as  if  disappointed,  and  then 
resumed  its  former  position.  The  gentlemen, 
deeply  interested,  had  but  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  when  they  decided  to  secure  the  un- 
fortunate little  creature  before  them,  the  anx- 
ious mother  made  a hurried  return,  passed  rap- 
idly over  the  young  bird,  when  it  became  seem- 
ingly attached  to  the  anxious  parent,  and  was 
carried  off  to  the  remainder  of  the  brood.  All 
this  was  done  within  thirty  feet  of  the  observ- 
ant spectators ; but  the  manner  the  work  was 
accomplished  still  remains  a mystery.  An  En- 
glish authority  mentions  where  a single  bird 
was  carried  of?  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  mo- 
ther. 

The  affection  of  the  birds  for  each  other 
when  mated  is  very  beautiful  and  touching. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  exceed  the  affectionate 
solicitude  and  intelligent  watchfulness  of  the 
male  bird  exhibited  toward  its  mate  while  en- 
gaged in  her  maternal  duties  of  incubation. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  male  bird  will 
persistently  hunt  day  and  night  to  supply  their 
mutual  wants,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  eat 
their  own  weight  each  day,  the  task  is  no  easy 
one  to  fulfill.  In  addition  to  this  the  male  bird 
will  in  many  ways  express  his  sympathy  and 
love.  He  will  place  his  head  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  bird ; he  will  plume  her  feathers  if 
they  are  rumpled,  and  carefully  dry  them  if 
they  are  wet.  He  will  then  strut  around  the 
nest  to  attract  attention ; and  having  gone 
through  with  this  pantomime  of  natural  affec- 
tion, he  will  dart  away  to  the  swamps  to  attend 
to  the  more  serious  duties  of  providing  food. 

The  love-making  demonstrations  of  the  bird 
are  very  peculiar.  A male  bird,  desirous  of  at- 
tracting a mate,  will  repair  in  early  spring  to 
some  apparently  well-known  resort.  Emerg- 
ing from  some  thick  copse- w’ood  or  bramble 
covert,  where  during  the  day  he  has  occupied 
himself  in  boring  the  moist  earth  or  turning 
over  decayed  leaves  in  search  of  earth-worms, 
slugs,  and  insects,  he  now  turns  his  attention 
to  more  sentimental  objects.  Arrived  at  his 
parade-ground  he  looks  anxiously  around,  and 
if  no  suspicious  appearance  alarms  him,  he  com- 
mences his  lowf  grunting  introductory  note ; but 
his  impatience  is  manifest,  and  he  soon  gives  vent 
to  louder  guttural  bleatings,  each  one  introduced 
by  an  introductory  cluck.  These  aspirations  are 
accompanied  by  a whimsical  strutting,  as  if  the 
performer  greatly  admired  his  own  perform- 
ances. Having  thus  proudly  introduced  him- 
self he  suddenly  rises  in  the  air,  flying  round 
in  narrow  circles,  and  ascending  all  the  while 
in  a spiral  manner,  until  he  attains  a consider- 
able elevation,  uttering  constantly  what  by  this 
time  may  be  termed  a rather  low  and  sweet 


note.  Having  attained  his  desired  height  he 
now  performs  various  eccentric  and  long-con- 
tinued gyrations,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creased utterance  of  sweet,  musical  notes. 
Suddenly  increasing  his  ecstasy  of  expression 
he  descends  headlong  toward  the  earth,  and 
making  one  grand  swoop,  alights  near  the  spot 
of  his  ascent.  Hours  are  thus  spent,  in  which 
some  of  the  actions  of  the  bird  are  often  strange- 
ly impulsive  and  animated. 

But  these  love-calls  are  suddenly  rrrested  by 
the  arrival  of  a large  and  more  stately  individ- 
ual, that  gracefully  alights  near  our  frenzied 
bird.  It  is  the  responding  female,  who  has  at 
length  thrown  aside  her  coquetry  and  answered 
the  repeated  call.  She  approaches  with  ruffled 
plumage  and  agitated  demeanor.  The  action 
of  the  male  bird  is  now  eloquent  with  grotesque 
contortions,  but  at  length  the  two  meet,  caress 
each  other  with  every  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion, then  lock  their  long  bills  in  Arm  grasp, 
and  then,  as  if  too  happy  for  this  world,  rise 
perpendicularly  into  the  air,  till  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  night. 

The  young,  when  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance from  the  shell,  are  queer-looking  lit- 
tle creatures,  covered  over  with  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  coarse  yellow  hair  slashed  with 
black  and  brown  stripes,  the  bill  projecting  in 
frout,  apparently  very  much  in  the  way  and  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  associated  body.  The 
odd-looking  little  creatures,  however,  are  very 
active,  especially  so  in  swallowing  small  worms 
and  half-macerated  insects  which  they  receive 
from  their  parents’  bills,  and  from  each  other, 
when  a favorable  opportunity  for  unfair  appro- 
priation seems  to  present  itself.  In  the  course 
of  four  or  five  weeks,  all  circumstances  being 
favorable,  the  young  woodcock  is  full  fledged, 
and  nearly  grow'n  to  its  perfect  form. 

The  cold,  independently  of  making  the  earth’s 
surface  too  hard  to  he  penetrated  by  the  wood- 
cock’s hill,  seems  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  the 
bird  itself,  for  when  a cold  wind  prevails  it 
seems  restless  tyid  out  of  humor,  and  in  this 
condition  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  sportsman. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  is 
fond  of  solitude,  and  delights  in  hiding  away 
under  protecting  stumps  and  masses  of  dead 
leaves,  the  varied  colors  of  its  charming  plu- 
mage harmonizing  with  these  sheltering  places 
so  perfectly  that,  unless  you  can  see  the  flash 
of  its  large  melancholy  eye,  they  will  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  practiced  observer. 

The  female  woodcock,  in  her  efforts  to  pre- 
serve her  yonng,  not  only  shows  remarkable  ev- 
idences of  maternal  affection,  hut  also  a won- 
derful degree  of  intelligence.  The  most  shrewd 
sportsman  is  very  often  deceived  by  the  won- 
derful imitation  the  mother  bird  will  make  of 
being  wounded,  that  she  may  thus  give  time  to 
her  chicks  to  run  to  some  place  of  safety,  and 
the  poor  creature  will  increase  her  affecting 
pantomime  in  accordance  w'ith  the  danger  im- 
pending. If  things  become  very  desperate,  she 
has  been  known  to  lie  down  on  the  open  hard- 
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pressed  road,  with  all  the  external  signs  of 
death  upon  her,  and  yet  all  the  while  she  was 
ready  at  the  last  moment  to  spring  up  and  es- 
cape. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  birds,  especially  those 
intended  for  the  food  of  nmu,  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  business  of  their  appropriation. 
Wild  turkeys  will  enter  a pen  by  stooping  down 
and  worming  themselves  with  difficulty  through 
the  provided  entrance;  but  the  same  bird,  once 
in  the  pen,  will  never  s toop  in  its  search  for  an 
exit*  and  thus,  with  freedom  at  its  command, 
it  dies  of  starvation,  or  the  more  merciful  end- 
ing of  its  life  by  the  hands  of  the  trapper. 
Bob  White  and  the  woodcock  are  victimized  by 
their  irrepressible  habit  of  pursuing  any  natural 
or  artificial  line  of  obstruction  they  meet  with, 
while  in  pursuit  of  food,  or  in  their  endeavors 
to  avoid  an  enemy,  always  providing  the  line 


of  obstruction  is  unimportant  in  height.  In 
England,  particularly  iu  the  district  of  country 
lying  between  the  lakes  Conistoti  and  Winder- 
mere,  tourist#  are  often  puzzled  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  numerous  straight  lines,  or  rows 
of  small  stones  on  the  exposed  sides  nnd  tops 
of  the  hills.  The  woodcock  of  the  vicinity, 
leaving  their  day  Tetreats  among  the  low  sw  ampy 
grounds,  resort  to  the  hills;  and  if  they  find  the 
most  trifling  obstruction  in  their  course,  such 
as  a row  of  small  stones,  they  will  run  beside 
it  until  they  find  an  opening  through  which  they 
may  pass,  although  the  stones  may  not  rise 
more  than  three  inches  above  the  green-sward 
on  which  they  are  running.  Now  at  the  con- 
structed opening,  which  is  designedly  made  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  the  wood- 
cock, a noose  of  horse-hair  h io  fixed  that  the 
capture  of  the  bird  is  a certainty,  should  he  at- 
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tempt  the  route  purposely  made  for  him,  which, 
if  it  is  properly  constructed,  he  seldom  fails  to 
do. 

The  woodcock  is  very  eccentric  in  its  action 
before  the  hunter ; the  work  of  shooting  it  there- 
fore is  intensely  interesting ; first,  because  it  re- 
quires great  skill ; and,  second,  the  reward  of 
success  is  so  satisfactory.  The  young  birds  fall 
comparatively  an  easy  prey,  but  an  old  bird  prof- 
its by  experience,  and  is  not  readily  caught. 
You  may  see  it  running  in  the  undergrowth, 
or  squatting  in  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tions under  the  protection  of  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  dock.  Your  faithful  and  well-trained 
dog  “points”  with  unerring  certainty  where 
the  prize  is  hidden  away ; but  before  yon  can 
fire  the  cunning  creature  quietly  slips  oft*, 
reaches  a clump  of  intervening  trees,  then 
takes  wing  in  a direction  not  anticipated  ; 
and  if  not  very  expert  and  self-possessed  the 
chances  are  you  loose  your  shot.  At  another 
time  the  bird,  upon  being  alarmed,  will  fly  off 
in  a straight  line  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  ; 
again  he  will  rise  with  all  the  whirring  noise  of 
a partridge,  or  possibly  get  beyond  your  reach 
with  the  silence  of  an  owl,  seeming  to  vanish 
rather  than  fly  out  of  sight. 

It  may  be  tpken  for  granted,  however,  that  a 
woodcock  flushed  in  the  woods  will,  the  moment 
he  clears  the  top  of  the  trees,  dart  downward, 
and  under  any  circumstances  present  a most 
difficult  shot;  if  die  sportsman  be  above,  the 
bird  is  out  of  sight  in  an  instant ; if  below,  there 
is  nothing  left  as  the  bird  approaches  but  a 
quick  shot.  If  flushed  in  his  open  low  feed- 
ing-grounds, he  will,  if  he  has  not  been  pre- 
viously persecuted  by  the  hunter,  fly  along  and 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; your  title 
to  him  is  then  as  clear  as  if  he  were  in  your 
game-bag;  but  such  easy  appropriation  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  in  hunting  the  wood- 
cock. But  these  very  uncertainties  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  bird  when  pursued  as  game 
add  zest  to  the  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the 
truly  cultivated  and  intellectual  sportsmen. 

Wounded  woodcocks  will  sometimes  conceal 
themselves  by  sinking  in  soft  mud,  or  under  wa- 
ter, showing  nothing  blit  their  bills,  ivhich  they 
so  intrude  among  the  stalks  of  grass  and  w eeds 
that  they  have  every  possible  chance  for  con- 
cealment, though  they  resort  to  this  expedient 
much  less  often  than  the  common  snipe. 

The  woodcock  in  captivity  show  s itself  to  be 
a gently-disposed  and  well-behaved  bird.  Its 
quicksightedness  and  enormous  appetite  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer  of  its  habits  with 
surprise.  It  apparently  perceives  equally  well 
objects  front  and  rear  without  turning  its  head*; 
and  its  appetite,  it  would  seem,  is  never  ap- 
peased. 

There  is  no  spot  on  the  globe  more  thor- 
oughly favorable  for  the  winter  home  of  the 
Woodcock  than  the  narrow  strip  of  country  run- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  up  the 
river  for  about  three  hundred  miles.  This  al- 
luvial formation  in  winter  is  about  equally 


divided  between  lowland  and  half-dry  swamps. 
Here,  hidden  away  among- the  almost  impene- 
trable cane-brakes,  44  lagunes,”  and  bogs,  with 
an  abundance  of  food  that  is  almost  incredible, 
the  woodcock  flourishes  in  unprecedented  per- 
fection. Here,  in  Louisiana,  the  bird  becomes 
thoroughly  nocturnal,  and  life-long  residents  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  haunts,  who  make  day- 
hunting a constant  pastime,  never  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  w-oodcock  is  in  the  lo- 
cality ; in  fact,  I doubt  if  the  bird  in  Louisiana 
was  ever  hunted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  dog 
and  gun.  On  the  contrary,  a murderous  sport, 
entitled  “woodcock  fire -hunting,”  prevails, 
w'hich  is  so  unusual  that  our  literal  description 
of  it,  published  many  years  ago,  was  deemed 
by  the  highest  authorities  “the  chimera  of  a 
distempered  brain.” 

In  woodcock  fire-hunting  the  actor  provides 
himself  with  a fowling-piece  with  two  very  short 
barrels,  and  a powder-flask  that  will  measure 
just  a thimbleful;  you  put  your  shot,  which 
must  be  of  the  smallest  kind,  loose  in  the  right- 
hand  side-pocket  of  your  shooting-jacket.  Now, 
if  you  have  got  a fine  pointer,  who  has  been 
wagging  his  tail  and  expressing  his  joy  and  im- 
patience at  the  prospect  of  sport,  just  tie  him  up 
— and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  heart — for 
you  are  going  out  fire-hunting  woodcock,  and 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  countenance  of  your  intel- 
ligent, w ell-trained  dog ; and,  besides  that,  he  is 
not  needed,  even  if  he  were  unprincipled  enough 
to  join  in  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  you  have 
a darkey,  whose  face  is  absolutely  illuminated 
by  the  display  of  his  teeth,  armed  with  a sort  of 
iron  frame-work  suspended  on  a pole,  in  which 
frame-work  is  deposited  a quantity  of  “light- 
wood”  chopped  from  pine-knots. 

The  night  is  favorable.  A pleasant  January 
day  has  ended  w ith  a warm  flush  of  wind,  and 
the  colder  waters  of  the  swamps  are  sending  up 
little  clouds  of  mist.  The  ground  gives  way 
under  your  tread ; you  get  the  impression  you 
are  walking  on  a vast  cheese ; the  trees  over- 
head are  entangling  their  branches ; you  begin 
to  think  your  sable  companion  has  lost  his  way, 
when  you  are  suddenly  brought  to  your  senses 
by  a whirring  sound  and  the  announcement, 

“ Dat  you  are  up  to  your  knees  in  birds,  any 
how!” 

A few  moments  only  are  required  to  light 
your  torch,  which  glares  and  flickers,  and  stews 
and  crackles,  and  finally  illuminates  a circle, 
the  diameter  of  whieh  may  be  twenty  or  thirty 
feet. 

Recovering  from  your  surprise,  and  becoming 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  the  torch, 
you  perceive  that  the  constantly  whirring  sounds 
which  greet  your  ears  are  made  by  the  w ood- 
cocks which  spring  up  under  your  very  feet  and 
shoot  like  glancing  sprays  into  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

According  to  instruction  and  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  if  you  are  equal  to  surrounding 
circumstances,  you  put  your  thimbleful  of  pow- 
der into  your  fowling-piece,  just  pressing  the 
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following,  as  I was  about  taking  my  departure, 
my  friends  called,  and  after  wishing  me  all  man- 
ner of  good  fortune  bade  me  a kind  adieu,  and 

all,  excepting  my  particular  friend  J.  S , 

had  left.  He  detained  me  for  some  time  upon 
the  little  porch  fronting  the  hotel,  seeming  loth 
to  say  good-by ; but  as  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  arrival  of  the  train  I was  forced  to  tear  my- 
self aw'ay  from  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
stepping  into  the  carriage  when  he  entreated 
me  to  come  back  and  take  a farewell  glass. 

I was  obliged  to  decline,  remarking,  as  I 
closed  the  carriage  door,  that  we  would  post- 
pone our  drink  until  my  return ; and  away  I 
tvent,  consoling  myself  with  the  fervent  antici- 
pation that  I might  soon  be  permitted  to  revisit 
the  excellent  friends  I was  leaving  behind.  But, 
alas  for  the  realization  of  my  cherished  aspira- 
tions! my  tortuous  trail  led  me  into  Texas, 
Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  Utah,  and  it  was  near- 
ly twenty  years  before  I could  get  back. 

The  time  came  at  last,  however,  and  I anx- 
iously drove  toward  the  old  hotel,  where  I ex- 
pected to  see  a great  many  changes ; but,  to  my 
surprise,  I found  all  the  surroundings  looking 
precisely  as  w'hen  I left,  and  to  my  utter  aston- 
ishment there  was  my  old  friend,  J.  S , who 

was  the  last  to  bid  me  farewell,  seated  in  the 
same  spot  upon  the  little  porch,  apparently  in 
the  same  arm-chair,  and  with  his  feet  raised  at 
the  same  elevation,  and  resting  against  identic- 
ally the  same  post  as  when  I declined  his  in- 
vitation to  join  him  in  the  stirrup-cup. 

Getting  out  of  the  carriage  I walked  directly 
up  to  him,  gave  him  a hearty  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  said : “ Well,  S , as  you  are  so  press- 

ing, I don’t  care  if  I do  take  a drink.” 

He  looked  up  with  astonishment,  and  did 
not  recognize  me  at  first ; but  he  soon  appre- 
ciated the  joke,  and,  seizing  my  hand,  replied 
that  his  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  in  wait- 
ing for  my  return,  and  that  if  I had  not  arrived 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  drink  alone. 

VIIL 

Various  ingenious  expedients  were  devised  to 
make  the  time  pass  off  agreeably  during  my  so- 
journ in  H ; and  one  of  these,  which  origin- 

ated with  myself,  is  the  adventure  I proposed  to 
relate  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper. 

It  so  happened  upon  one  occasion  that  I had 
obtained  two  complete  Sioux  Indian  warrior 
costumes,  and  I proposed  to  a gentleman,  Mr. 

C , that  we  should  dress  ourselves  in  them, 

and  try  our  powers  in  personating  the  Indian 
character.  Accordingly  my  wife,  at  our  sug- 
gestion, accepted  an  invitation  to  a tea-party 
that  evening  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  her 
friend,  Mrs.  C , thus  vacating  our  apart- 

ments for  us  to  make  our  toilets  in. 

With  copper-colored  crayon,  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  oil,  we  besmeared  our  faces,  necks, 
and  hands.  We  then  put  on  the  coats,  leg- 
gings, moccasins,  horse-hair  wigs,  and  feather 
head-dresses,  and,  with  our  tomahawks,  pipes. 


and  tobacco-pouches,  we  were  probably  the 
most  metamorphosed  white  men,  and  the  best 
representatives  of  the  characters  we  were  about 
to  personify,  that  could  possibly  have  been  im- 
agined. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
get  a full  appreciation  of  what  I am  about  to 
relate,  I remark  that  both  of  us  were  very  tall, 
erect,  and  well  developed,  and  our  dresses  fitted 
our  persons  admirably,  so  that  when  we  sur- 
veyed ourselves  in  the  large  mirror  in  my  par- 
lor our  transformation  was  so  perfect  that  really 
I could  not  for  my  life  have  told  which  was 
which. 

I had  passed  several  years  among  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  other  Indian  tribes,  and  was  familiar 
with  many  of  their  habits,  and  some  of  their 
songs  and  dances,  and  could  even  make  my- 
self understood  in  the  Chippewa  tongue.  And 
fortunately  for  our  project  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  was  a stranger  in  the  place  and  who 
also  could  speak  some  Chippewa,  arrived  just 
in'  time  to  take  the  part  of  interpreter  on  the 
occasion. 

After  the  completion  of  our  elaborate  toilets 
we  sent  out  the  interpreter  to  procure  a carriage, 
and  at  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  back-door,  and,  entering  the 
carriage,  drove  around  to  the  front-door  of  our 
hotel,  when  the  interpreter  went  in  and  inquired 
of  the  landlord  if  he  could  furnish  lodgings  for 
two  distinguished  Seminole  chiefs  “Jim  Jump- 
er” and  “ Wild-Cat,”  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Florida  cn  route  to  visit  their  Great  Father  at 
Washington. 

This  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  during  the 
protracted  Seminole  war,  when  every  body  had 
the  keenest  desire  to  sec  tw  o such  redoubtable 
warriors.  And  the  host  eagerly  responded  to 
the  application,  “That  he  should  be  most  hap- 
py to  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  them.” 
Accordingly  he  at  once  threw'  open  a large  pri- 
vate parlor,  which  he  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  it  with  all  possible  cere- 
mony. After  locking  the  door  we  seated  our- 
selves upon  the  carpet  near  the  fire,  loaded  our 
huge  *pipes,  and  commenced  smoking. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the 
new's  of  our  arrival  had  circulated  over  the 
whole  city,  and  hundreds  of  curious  citizens 
swarmed  about  the  doors  and  halls  of  the  hotel, 
all  anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  renowned  savages.  After  we  had 
kept  them  in  suspense  for  some  time,  and  their 
patience  had  become  pretty  well  exhausted, 
the  door  was  unbolted  and  the  crowd  rushed 
in,  immediately  filling  the  room  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  They  gathered  around  us,  scrutiniz- 
ing us  from  head  to  foot  most  minutely,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  comments  upon  our  dress, 
accoutrements,  and  personal  appearance,  all  of 
which  wre,  of  course,  were  not  supposed  to  un- 
derstand. They  then  commenced  interrogating 
the  interpreter  in  regard  to  our  warlike  exploits, 
the  number  of  scalps  we  had  taken,  and  the 
number  of  men  we  had  killed  in  battle,  etc., 
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which  were  answered  to  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time  my  red  brother  C , 

under  pretense  of  talking  to  me,  kept  up  an  in* 
cessant  jargon  not  one  syllable  of  which  either 
he  or  any  body  else  could  understand,  and 
which  sounded  more  like  a conglomeration  of 
Dutch,  Irish,  and  hog  Latin  than  any  thing 
else,  yet  a distinguished  philologist  present  took 
especial  pleasure  in  listening  to  him,  and  pro- 
nounced his  vernacular  a most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  language  of  nature ; indeed  he  gave 
it  as  his  candid  opinion  that  the  dialects  of 
civilized  nations  might  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  some  of  those  strikingly  illustrative 
tropes  and  figures  with  which  James  Jumper's 
(my  companion's)  conversation  seemed  to  be  so 
exuberantly  embellished. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  spectators 
was  Judge  M , a distinguished,  portly  gen- 

tleman of  the  “old  school,”  of  highly  dignified 
presence,  who  prided  himself  on  being  able  to 
trace  back  his  lineage  directly  to  the  Pilgrims. 
He  manifested  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
red  men,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  us,  said 
to  me  in  a loud,  distinct  tone  of  voice:  “Do 
you  speak  English,  Mr.  Wild-Cat  ?'' 

I gave  a negative  grunt ; then  looking  fiercely 
at  him,  added,  “ Whisky,  heap,”  which  cansed 
the  venerable  old  gentleman  to  recoil  from  me 
with  astonishment,  and  exclaim : 

“What  a melancholy  fact  it  is,  gentlemen, 
to  see  these  magnificent  specimens  of  the  hu- 
man race  thus  bent  upon  their  own  destruction ! 
The  history  of  the  red  man  shows  that  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pale-faces,  instead  of 
profiting  by  their  moral  teachings  he  only  learns 
to  imitate  their  worst  vices;  and  you  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  almost  the  only  words  of  En- 
glish which  these  poor  benighted  savages  can 
utter  are  whisky  and  tobacco.  Alas,  the  poor 
Indian ! his  fate  is  sealed  ; he  seems  to  be  des- 
tined to  a speedy  extinction.  The  last  of  his 
unfortunate  race  will  soon  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  land  of  his 
forefathers  will  become  the  heritage  of  stran- 
gers.” 

Another  gentleman  present,  who  had  been 
engaged  with  my  friend  Jim  Jumper  for  six 
months  on  the  northeast  boundary,  professed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  Indian  character,  and  had 
visited  several  tribes.  His  opinions  were  list- 
ened to  with  profound  respect  by  the  assembled 
tyros.  Among  other  remarks  that  his  observa- 
tions upon  us  elicited  was  “that  there  had 
from  time  to  time  been  many  civilized  and 
mixed-blooded  Indians  who  went  about  the 
country  passing  themselves  off  in  public  exhi- 
bitions as  real  uriadulterated  natives;  but  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “that  I am 
a good  judge  of  the  race,  and  I pronounce 
these  two  men  as  the  first  genuine  specimens 
of  aborigines  that  have  appeared  in  this  city 
during  my  day.” 

Shortly  after  this  we  told  the  interpreter  to 
inform  the  landlord  that  we  were  so  much  dis- 


turbed by  the  crowd  that  we  would  proceed  on 
our  journey  that  night.  Accordingly  we  re- 
entered our  carriage  and  drove  to  the  house 
where  my  wife  was  taking  tea.  Our  interpret- 
er entered  and  informed  my  wife  that  her  hus- 
band had  sent  around  two  Seminole  chiefs, 
thinking  that  the  ladies  might  like  to  see  them. 
They  were  all  delighted,  and  the  hostess  begged 
the  interpreter  to  bring  them  in  at  once.  Ac- 
cordingly we  were  shown  into  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  drawing-room,  where  the  ladies  re- 
ceived us  most  graciously,  giving  us  a hearty 
squeeze  of  the  hand  ail  around ; and  when  it 

came  my  turn  to  salute  Mrs.  C , the  hostess, 

I imprinted  a sonorous  kiss  upon  her  cheek, 
which  caused  her  to  jump  away  from  me  as  if 
she  had  been  shot.  She,  however,  soon  recov- 
ered her  equanimity,  and  even  joined  in  the 
laugh  wrhich  I had 'produced  at  her  expense, 
doubtless  supposing  that  my  salutation  was  the 
customaiy  Indian  greeting. 

After  seating  ourselves  and  smoking  our  pipes 
for  a moment  we  gave  an  intimation  through 
the  interpreter  that  a drink  of  whisky  w ould  bo 
acceptable.  The  hostess  replied : 

“Tell  the  gentleman  Indians,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Interpreter,  that  we  are  temperance  peo- 
ple here,  and  do  not  keep  ardent  spirits ; but 
1*11  give  them  some  coffee  and  cake.” 

They  were  set  before  us,  and  I emptied  the 
cake  into  my  blanket  and  swallowed  the  coffee 
with  a grimace,  at  the  same  time  saying  “ca- 
ween  nechirchin ” (not  good),  which  the  interpre- 
ter rendered  into  English  as  “ excellent  coffee.” 

From  here  we  went  to  the  house  of  a par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  wdio  was  not  at  home  him- 
self, but  his  wife  and  her  mother,  an  old  lady 
of  about  seventy,  received  us  with  a cordial 
welcome,  and  made  particular  inquiries  of  the 
interpreter  about  our  domestic  affairs,  whetbei 
wre  were  married,  had  children,  and  whether 
our  families  would  not  be  anxious  about  us  in 
our  absence,  etc.,  etc.  The  interpreter  an- 
swered that  Jumper  had  thirteen  wives,  and  I 
six,  but  that  I expected  a reinforcement  of 
three  or  four  more  on  my  return  to  Florida. 

They  were,  of  course,  perfectly  horrified  at 
such  barbarous  Mormonism,  and  seemed  almost 
afraid  to  look  at  us  after  this.  My  friends 
wife  became  especially  nervous,  and  I told  the 
interpreter  that  I wanted  to  hear  her  play  a 
tune  on  the  piano.  She  was  frightened  nearly 
out  of  her  senses,  but  dared  not  refuse  the  stern 
look  of  command  I gave  her,  and  seating  her- 
self at  the  instrument  she  commenced,  in  a 
highly  tremulous  and  nervous  manner,  to  com- 
ply with  the  mandate,  frequently  casting  the 
most  deprecatory  glances  toward  the  interpret- 
er, as  if  she  expected  every  touch  of  the  keys 
might  be  the  last  she  would  be  permitted  to 
make  in  this  w orld. 

The  amiable  old  lady  was  also  very  consid- 
erably exercised  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  as 
far  removed  from  us  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
apartment  w ould  permit.  Observing  her  per- 
turbation I told  the  interpreter  to  inform  her 
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timt  ho  h«,;i Hi  i>ke  v/:r;  tivudi  to  see.  herdnnee.  Pnmpelted  be?  to  pass'  through  so  cruet  an  or- 
*&h*  rfcyfted : v‘  > ,,y  y;*;'  yi » deal*  and  lit*  only  cerise  I wadi  offer  for  my 

;‘  My  »i^r  Sir,.  MI  them  I \we  m ikneed  that  my  yncofltMkHe  koe  of 

n step  fet*  #*ik  farxy  . ;V  'V7 y fao,  muh  mi  'kt'w  .ar^rfidaiion  of  jfc«r  Imiterous 

1 in  for  die*  moment  orqr  .«11  nifk&t 

I reproached  myself  for  it  alWroranf  arid 
.•  • .•  Vitv'isr.ft^ojMfoty  hn’Jwsfril^  I Jmv<?  entire-  most  penitently  entreated  the  dear  old  tody** 
ir  forgotten  the  moreover*  I hates  the  pardon*  hat  1 doubt  if  she.  ever  entirely  forgave 

yWmttftfisw  in  both  teg* ; ivrvd  positively  tfie  me,  iiTitf  the  only  consolation  I have  rind  nr  all 
Indians  nnifct  excuse  tne/\  the*.  <tmi m*su\ Dees h\  ihoir  poshly.  the violent 

it  then  gut  np,  w^ut  out  upon  tho  floor.,  and  eyemse  of  her  “ double  quick*  id  inn?*  ;m«y 
WettOtted  hat  to  commence.  Authoritatively  Ln~  have  had  4 befjcfiml  effect  npqn,  her  rheumatic: 
?« mating:  to  her,  ht  *1  guide  an  r.  ^ture,5,  that  nrnhtdy*. 

there  wa*  no:g^a#£ f '-.  t-fi.o-  must  dance^  Thte  do*ed Mic  perfort»goo9d*ercr  and  *#&  re- 

Nov  d^rx^-titi  )>£&$*$•'  tetter,  ab*  rose  up  rarned  us:  oor  hoteIt  jiving  ns-  an  exinte  tfav: 
with  a.  mV  a <te~  the.  .night  was:  m upo n reflection;,  had 

vpomiing  *«:hk\  ‘'Oh-  oh.!  - my  dear  Mr.  Inter-  determined  ?o  wune  b*nk  tori  May  until  n»oro- 
ymer.  wlmt  steifikl  ilo/f”  uxiiY  in.  4 etow  and  ing.  The  t'rpwd  bad  not  yet  dispersed,  and 
measured  cadynce  Ariinmence<i  avi  Md-fasbibu-  ;ju\y  entreated  U5  5?>  giv*  them  some,  specimens 
jifo  as  urn  acHwmj^nimw  ^ y^oeli  1-  which,  after  a good  deal  pel- 

time,  with  my  tomahawk  upocs  rh?-  door;  tuui  4ttn&ati%  we with  apparent  vetectohce •eoikented. 
1)}'  encoumging  «ppir»hat#jy  whe^t  sTm  to*  and  the  largest  parlor,  designated  for  the  oe- 

quickened  thu-'  diney  and  wtetitytu-  thmvahtttte#  ensiort/  was  «<i on  filled  with  the  mmt  preminem 
m^dnfinr  pantomime  svfef^i'  •r^.'Vlftf:.kwiedt  J wH-zens  )<t(  'Ihtr ' plnee,  only  leavhjg  sutheumt 
gimdtinllv  {r.d need  her  to  her  ^tepf , Irooni  in  the  centre  tor  us  io  dance, 

until  in  a *hort  time  her  Am  were  mvnfng  with  Tixiring  streaked  our  faces  well  with  rercml- 
a relouiiy  which  I venture  to  rfny  they  seldom  ion,  and  every  thiti^  heitig  ennw/t  il 
over  »3id  mjj$Pi  even  u hen  vhe  ivas  a prh  last  act  in  our  hniicrouHf  drama  opened  M 
After  she  had  ^ a side  .doon  • • ; 

the  uinxstml: .«flTo.rf#  I had  impaMcd  irpan  heir,  'fmwkr raided  in^ 'the  right  hand, 
and  wloch  ellcitM  rtunh  applause  finin'  n*. . 1 Adorned  with  little  bclk  ^inghngc  in  Ihe 
atiowpd  her  to  resume  her  scak  and  she  seHni*  ! hand5  . bezels  thtomi  hack, 
cd  vBCr  much  wearied  Unu.  f w&$  '*onv  l had  ! kiieh^  hatit}  and  inking  *honf 
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the  gattural  music  of  a real  Chippewa  scalp- 
dance.  Around  and  around  the  circle  we 
moved,  flaunting  our  war- trophies  defiantly 
over  our  heads,  with  an  occasional  threatening 
demonstration  to  the  right  and  left  with  our 
tomahawks,  and  all  the  time  keeping  step  to 
the  inspiring  cadence  of  the  war  song,  which  at 
first  was  in  a slow,  depressed  tone,  but  gradu- 
ally rose  and  accelerated  until  it  became  highly 
animated  and  even  savagely  loud  and  furious. 
The  perspiration  rolled  down  our  cheeks  in 
streams,  and  wo  were  beginning  to  be  some- 
what exhausted,  but  we  determined  not  to 
show'  it,  and  on  we  went  with  a velocity  and 
fervor  that  would  have  forced  applause  from 
even  our  illustrious  Seminole  namesakes  them- 
selves. 

The  appreciative  spectators  looked  on  writh 
great  satisfaction,  and  gave  ns  frequent  cheers, 
which,  however,  were  mingled  with  an  occa- 
sional demonstration  of  fear  from  those  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  circle,  especially  when  we 
flourished  our  tomahawks  and  gave  utterance 

to  the  shrill  war-whoop.  Judge  M , of 

whom  I have  already  spoken,  took  especial  in- 
terest in  the  spectacle,  and  occupied  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  inner  circle,  and  several 
times  in  passing  him  I took  occasion  to  flout 
my  tomahawk  in  rather  closer  proximity  to  his 
head  than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  him,  yet 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  fear  or  trepidation  ex- 
cept to  exclaim,  44  What  ferocious-looking  dev- 
ils they  are!  sure  enough.” 

After  the  dance  was  concluded  we  seated 
ourselves  upon  the  floor  and  directed  the  in- 
terpreter to  inform  the  44  pale  faces”  that  upon 
such  occasions  it  was  customary  among  our 
people  to  take  a big  smoke.  Accordingly  our 
pipes  were  filled,  and  after  a few  whiffs,  inhaled 
into  the  lungs  and  ejected  through  the  nostrils, 
by  way  of  example,  I handed  mine  to  the 
Judge,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  all  possible 
respect  to  our  customs,  swallowed  a large  quan- 
tity of  smoke,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  he,  in  his  endeavors 
to  expel  it  through  his  nose,  was  taken  with 
such  a violent  fit  of  sneezing  and  coughing  that 
I was  obliged  to  give  him  some  severe  slaps 
upon  the  back  before  he  recovered.  When  he 
had  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  I pointed  to 
him  and  said  to  the  interpreter,  44  Ne-che-chin. 
Cke-mo-ko-mon .”  The  signification  of  which 
the  interpreter  informed  him  was,  that  I re- 
garded him  as  a very  good  man,  and  thought  I 
would  like  him  very  much. 

The  portly  gentleman  seemed  highly  delight- 
ed at  the  compliment,  and  remarked  that  he 
would  not  have  expected  such  refined  courtesy 
from  untutored  natives  like  those ; and  he  de- 
sired to  know  why  Mr.  Wild-Cat  had  taken  such 
an  especial  liking  to  him. 

My  reply  through  the  interpreter  was  that, 
if  we  had  him  down  in  the  hummocks  of  Flori- 
da, he  was  so  fat  that  I thought  he  would  make 
soup  enough  to  feed  the  whole  Seminole  tribe, 
and  that  I was  very  fond  of  soup.  The  Judge 


shuddered  as  he  raised  his  hands,  and  ex- 
claimed : 44  The  horrible  cannibal /” 

Then  going  up  to  him  and  extending  my 
hand,  I said,  in  English,  44  How  are  you, 
Judge?”  He  looked  at  me  in  amazement, 
saying,  44 Who  in  the  devil  are  you,  Sir?” 
When  I told  him  who  I was,  he  as  well  as  ev- 
ery one  else  present  were  greatly  surprised  that 
we  had  been  able  to  continue  our  masquerade 
so  long  without  recognition. 

On  the  following  morning  the  newspapers 
teemed  with  complimentary  notices  of  our  dra- 
matic powers,  and  we  were  urged  to  repeat  the 
exhibition;  but  after  we  had  made  ourselves 
known  the  performance  lost  its  most  interesting 
feature. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  among  all  the 
numerous  intimate  acquaintances  we  met  with 
during  the  entire  evening,  not  one  of  them  had 
the  remotest  conception  as  to  our  identity,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a bright  young  son  of 

Mrs.  C , who  is  now  an  eminent  lawyer, 

and  who,  after  scrutinizing  us  very  closely  for 
a while,  whispered  to  his  mother  that  he  be- 
lieved I was  personating  Wild-Cat.  His  mo- 
ther reproved  him  sharply,  and  asked  him  what 
he  supposed  my  wife  would  say  if  she  knew  that 
such  a horrible-looking  savage  had  been  mis- 
taken for  her  husband.  After  we  had  left  the 
house  the  boy  reiterated  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  to  the  company,  very  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  his  mother,  who  peremptorily  ordered 
him  not  to  repeat  it  again. 

My  wife  then  asked  the  lady  what  she  would 
think  if  she  were  to  assert  that  one  of  the  In- 
dians was  in  reality  her  own  husband  ? 

She  replied  : 14 1 would  not  believe  you  /” 

“Notwithstanding  this,  my  dear  Madam,  I 
assure  you  that  the  person  calling  himself  Wild- 
Cat  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  my  veritable 
lord  and  master.” 

Perceiving  that  she  had  been  44 sold and 
believing  that  I had  gotten  up  the  performance 
for  her  especial  benefit,  she  indignantly  rejoined 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  I had 
humbugged  her,  and  that  she  would  yet  have 
satisfaction  if  she  lived  long  enough. 


TO  MY  FRIEND. 

I tiiivk  of  that  year  so  long  agonc, 

When  I learned  to  love  thee  so ; 

The  sweetness  that  scented  the  early  spring, 
Ere  the  violets  dared  to  blow ; 

Of  its  rare  and  rich  October 
With  its  forests  all  aglow, 

And  the  spicy  scent  of  the  dying  leaves 
That  fell  in  the  brook  below, 

As  I walked  with  thee  in  the  maple  groves, 
Sweet  friend  of  long  ago ! 

Oh,  the  love  that  grew  ere  the  spring  flowers  blew. 
That  tinted  the  brown  November  through, 
That  kept  perfume  and  carried  its  bloom 
Like  a queen -rose  wet  with  dew — 

Sweet  friend,  dear  friend  of  the  long  ago, 
Abides  it  still  with  you? 
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IN  the  State  of  New  York  Are  three  principal 
mountain  chain*.  The  Adirondack?  cover 
the  northern,  granite  region  of  the  Slate*  of 
rock  which  has  been  violently  heated,  If  not 
melted,  by  the  earths  internal  fires.  They 
ure  igneous,  plutonie  mountains  with  peaks 
perhaps  six  thousand  feet  above  tide  - level* 
The  Catskills  are  an  isolated  group  of  peaks 
on  the  Hudson,  more  than  a hundred  miles 
south  of  their  granite  elder  brethren  of  the 
Adirondack,  They  are  principally  of  the  old 
red  sandstones  and  shales  which  underlie  the 
coal  formation.  These  arc  sedimentary  rocks, 
the  silt  of  ancient  ocean  ctirrents;  their  peak* 
exceed  three  thousand  feet  in  height. 

Between  these,  north  of  the  Catskills,  not 
rwtmfy  miles  distant,  is  a line  of  small  mount- 
ains known  as  the  Helderbergs,  the  third 
though  not  the  least  of  the  mountain  systems 
of  New  York.  They  arc  a long  angular  range 
of  solid  bine  limestone  difts,  running  nearly 
east  and  west.  Their  geographical  name  ex* 


lets  only  in  Albany  County;  hot,  geologically, 
they  are  over  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
their  unbroken  strata  reaching  from  the  Hud- 
son to  Niagara  and  on  into  Canada.  Their 
greatest  altitude  is  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet. 

These  calcareous  cliffs,  tilled  with  fossil.  pefc- 
xifted  sea-shells,  answer  to  the  European  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  ages.  By  its  peculiar  fos- 
sil shells  the  llelderbcrg,  like  other  rock,  is 
known  when  met  with  in  distant  region*.  In 
subterranean  darkness  it  stretches,  a hidden, 
undulating  sheet  of  strata,  an  inner  mantle  to 
the  continent,  cropping  out  here  und  there,  and 
leaving  its  wooded  ‘‘Silurian  ruins1*  to  reader 
picturesque  the  scenery  of  many  a State. 

In  the  far  West  a geologist  picks  npa  fossil 
shell,  examines  it,  mid  says,  “ Heldcrbcrg” — 
surmises  that  good  limestone  may  thereabout 
be  found,  and  gy psnm  for  the  plasterer's  art, 
and  iron  pyrites — fool’s  gold — useful  for  sul- 
phur nnd  sulphuric  acid  manufacture.  Cave* 
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tfnsmi if  not  too m valuable;  dc-'  Wd  tot  of  o Hotinod  boor"’  for  one  eveo  jiuttl* 
posits.*  niiiv  be  neuiy  :••'  ;«&  8hrewitVxujk«es  rATin^  onfrec  *oUtjee-rt><l 

A Tennessee  ptefc?.  rip  a *w>trt~  rbw  >«*  slave*; 

i^rM’TO,  tttui  ftinkef  note  >Sf\t  *?.*•’  KevoUirkv/i  <fsnie,  the  battik  cj<  Ji’^a  ty 

In  Britain  S»r  mem^rd f fimgb  tr*rid Yotr  ami  t&mik 

tim  exiftt^uce^  of  Sitott  it*  :.;A>ier  that,  feudal  Kmctiov*  wem&l  hurd 

will  net  Ml  %c  speiik  • of  the  1fc?dsrW/$ ifenjm-  \-M\d  j»res&i  ve.,  as*  w!l  v.;>  uwvpnhhVm  urni  nu>- 
rwn.  Ye;  <r  W rv  ^\Uo  that  of  theao  thr*  o wot ! tfarditeril,  Some  ow  refit  ml  to  pay  dvr  ? 
one  hatf  &**r  seeif  the  HektoRrr£.  | ter  one  ij«i  4?C  .?W 

♦vUfikterber^'’  fe  4.  XJutd*  cotrnption  &Tthe,jjbr  t.hh  fami^r  ^n^.Ttine  If 

old  irbmm  mei»rfri$;  Mo«m~ [ rtie  feral  i^afo  *hld  few  limes . ;$&. ,**t*o$Tf ' :re- 

ofa,’*  Tkis  name-  vow  gWeti  by  the  ; vetvedl  tiiu  m*M  y«.luc  Of  ibtt  ferrm  end  -*rii*  p;'C- 

of  mid  di*-  j tended  to  Own  rtf  i£frmis  :t$iy 

tbier  bn#  eot!»fj»tt.tly  in \iw <d«rfe£  their  first  i \u.rey  oiled  An*  k renter*. M and  *.*>v  wr--n  fc-ud 
day’*  jramjey  n'esiwunMnb*  tbeAheti.  tvflder- 1 trpoo  tffem.  lint  Y}nrn  Uave<milu?t . like* 

ness.  Thoujrh  pl&ndtvVisibfe,  mid  hut  uu  or  - ra^t-d.  nor  is  it  ended  vet  i hit t unarm 


merafl*  ami*r*nt  A \r  smfnrfly  posse,  ruifttary, 
Mtfe.  uniforms,,  bright  muskets  4 ml  hm'difetsy 
and  niiaelded  prison  er^  a^finist  whom  ho  crime 
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and  witsV^I  kiwi  Mine,  sjpkuce,  give  color  to>  the  sK-enei^ 
foils  * to  y&w  spots  sattfcd  to  legekds  of  wildi  bdgJi^fcinfeiV  % the  green,  graceful  fionditge  #if 
•.  k,  6f  l'3r>v  ^ftd  Indian  xicp^s- 1 thja  ^<;iiriotrfxui!iy  sumac,  the  toiling  tfordag* 
iHtnOng  ^Irwre,  precipice,  embmoumarn  j |ef  the  *;M.  ^rapt*  ^ iui%  axi d the  .ttiunWh^ 
to  gather  the  &oral?  and  sheik  (ttiiftaly • ] tithtsr  me r 'wild  annuals,  VienUtefe* 

bivalve**  and  . bmehipcd$J  which*  forming  the  j ^r^nniakvever^^-herc  litxbmbi.'  " 
vfcry  s«4l  tiisp  firmer  tiiifcy  m>ppitig  1mm  Ont  .tlJdJ^kXoar  neid:  may  contain  ?Ome  btiiebifini 
aoji,  nre  reared  farm  walls,  orbufifadto  lunivf  j # ^eoiognad  hummer  #nd  a elifavl  woiitd  Le 
10  mh  arid  'eijltlri;  kfaovra  Raves,  and  searci  ; Jn^|5VO|itin6o  \ yotu  skefchdumlc  by  aU  means, 
for  new  one*,  po^ibly  existing  unknown  niiii  ; Gan  . v»r  fi>iii(5)g‘rachfe  here  ate  nsfchisR  r haw- 
hti^pto&d,  among  die  vlttf  fedgt«f  th*  M In- king  tkere  b none  save  lb&£?, tom* 
Aim  Ladder  V region  df  die  BeWerlmrgs  *rtfar*.  I . reified  grouse  f partridge),  m&  at  turn*  rili 
superior  mdueefagiit*,  f pigeons.  The  fishing  is  also  poor,  except  for 


C*ap.  Even  fmtu  faoi  d&urecg  dm  memtom 
ifia*  ire  Mtdhle,  Wondtx-es  are  the  deep, 
black  btindows  that,  they  c*v»l  ehfiV  ipUm  day, 
A scarcely  discernible  zigzag  ascending  Uncrt 
nor  an  resembling  a milt  Ufy  iioge  - approach 
•;fcb«fav$  The  ttiAtin  Ladder  Hoad  crawling  Ujythe 
mountain  and  along  and  bem«*ttl j&eprecipiee** 

It  3ti  bat  m\  min#  two  bouts  drive,  liovevor, 
fivni  Alb;t4>p  and  many  may  proffer  to  yialfc  it 
m the  Hiidditt  rsi  with  & pleasant  party.  If  the 
vv^iithfct  be  dry  and  not  very  sultry  dw 
WU(  ivfdl  repay  you.  if  ycmr  hones  ata  brave 
and  steady  you  may  drive  irp  the  immiUin 
wad~~ it  is  n mite  to  tho  siiinmitr- or  you  may 
tead  your  horses  op.  tins  party  walking  teisate- 
lr  after.  Still  some  descending  team  may  bo 
ract,  ymd  it  is  ill  passing  Ori.  that  narrow  cliff 
road.  Notwithsmntliug  many  nemdenty  this 
roml  is  fhe  highway.,  winter  anil  .summer,  of  the 
vmumy  folk. 

If,  IiPwever,  you  Uavp  a desire  to  **  foot 
aiid  vvi>h  to  ^ee  the  ivthiiist^  im.ist  romautie 
seenery  the- plotte  affordtf,  ubamioti  tlie  road  and 
follow  the  stoam,  called  by  tome  Biaefc  Creek, 
up  the  Talley  to  the:  fbot  of  the  gorge — a sav- 
age stairway  tip  the  mpuutum  41oper  of  broken 
vock-fraginenu  end  great  wum-w oru  )»*>fjlvl-r.s 
The:?,  if  your  heart  fail  yon  hot* 


What  is  this  Indian  Ladder  so  often 
tinned  ? In  171 0 Jiibv  jfjiddi:fl.«erg  t^^jofy  wsra  # 
.wddef!iKss  ; nay,  all  y l-su**u;3  *A  \h*  ijiubhu 
Hiver  a<tfclemcuf$  -jvux  mkw two.  A itoty. 
a frfimicr  tavfn,  a trnlin^  a whety 
oaauitjc?.  were  paid,  nrut  blankets  eX^h.aivged 
with  IndiftQB  for  Kn^kv'  pisl^.; 
ovtit  the  eujjd 

barrens)  of  the  I^dhttiS^-M  an  Indian  trail 
west  ward.  Straight  ,$&  Alth  wild  bee  or  Ute 
crow  the  aild  Indian  mfute  hiiy  coi\f»c  from  the 
white  nisn'i  to  )uV  own  titfftm  iti  tbe 

beauteous  .Schoharie  X alley;  The  efifte 
of  these  hilts  opposed'  lu^  pr<»fp*^  1 hCs  I.K^tchct 
fells  a tree  agkiptU ..  the  M'  fe 

branches  which  he  trimmed  a Way  formed  tin 
rouDtis  of  the  Todi'.m  Ladder. 

Thai  Indian  irk>it  i\mi?  led  upthb  vaheyr  nj?: 
yonder  ronnntuvd  f]ojA<  to  a cave  kuowcK 


more  diiBeult  to  cliitib  is  (mpa6riible*r~y6h  WtU  :ti-\ 
a sroftd  for  a breathless  dajigurous,  inciting  \ ^ 
three  or  Cmr  hours  lev  the . • .*» tt *A  j! 

tlif?  /aTb^an  :^cala^c  which  wHl  hvatt  \ U 

Mth  with  uny  thing  ciimbahlu,  X.  ' . ^ (.  ] jj 

y*j a ylmW  nor 
Utextii  vouf  yWib 


Ctrry  lheh  n Jnitvbo\  khlw 
wxtwftw  jMnk??ry  v irutio,»iOc-f  roll 
nu^v.yow  on  every  side.  Resides  the  iusMl 
ine.di»L>  »>f  cveatrori^j;>efuraeUon«  and  minerals 
fihd  ft  thousand  objects  of 
intjiV^st.  If  he  have  keen;  eyes  he  tuny  note 
: hcmltKiks  on  huge 

pioedr^%  P^hri}i&of  Ipdidh  handicrafr,  Larjfe 
• insectH,  p^rha|^ 

black  - mitk^  VoUlUv  nrid  H»eUt  mingled  iu 
. /.ivsngd , cojousifn.  swarm  muulsf  the  ro«*ks. 
place  wate  onea  renowneal  tbr  the  mulu- 
ladle,  sjee,  nnd  vrm.MU  x>!  itt-  raUlesnakes. 

iR*&  ilaimpy  Uilfk.'  wodiiij'  of  oak.  hick^tyt  red 
f^IijffperTi  *etn^  Oa^wntpl  {ltf)dea'),  bnrlw7<uf, 
rtJth.  j^U,  and  birch*  W ith  WbitC  pine,  hemlock, 


«etOT>  vivw 
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rising  tier  on  tier  to  the  base  of  the  circling 
precipices.  Two  rocky  gorges,  which  ascend 
like  the  diverging  aisles  of  an  amphitheatre,  part 
the  wilderness  of  green.  The  steep  slopes  have 
four-fifths  of  the  mountain  height. 

Towering  above  the  uppermost  tree-tops  are 
the  gray,  battlement-like  cliffs.  Many  a dark 
opening,  gloomy  recess,  and  inaccessible  ledge 
can  be  seen  which  human  foot  has  never  trod ; 
once,  probably,  the  pathway  and  home  of  that 
blood-thirsty  savage,  the  nimble  and  stealthy- 
footed  cougar.  Two  lofty  waterfalls  stream 
dowm,  milk-white,  from  the  cliff-top  at  the  head 
of  each  dry,  rock-filled  gorge.  Your  w^ay  lies 
to  the  right,  up  the  gorge  to  the  smaller  of  the 
two  falls. 

Following  the  stream  and  entering  the  oppo- 
site woods  you  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
gorge.  It  is  no  light  undertaking.  The  bed 
of  the  stream  is  your  best  road ; keep  to  the 
right.  Difficulties  begin;  you  are  frequently 
compelled  to  cross  the  rapid  stream  on  stepping- 
stones.  At  length  you  reach  what  may  be 
termed  the  foot  of  the  gorge.  The  stream 
rushes  down  in  a number  of  little  cascades — 
above  it  is  lost  amidst  the  huge  rocks.  Look 
upward,  your  labor  lies  before  you. 

Up,  then!  Up!  Ah — it  is  fatiguing?  Look 
below ! It  seems  easier  to  climb  up  than  down. 
Retreat  appears  impossible,  if  not  recreant.  Up- 
ward, then ! no  longer  over  fallen  rocks  merely, 
but  over  prostrate  cliffs  rather.  Huge  blocks 
as  large  as  little  cottages  or  backwoods  log- 
cabins  are  heaped  in  wild  confusion ; up  them 
and  over  them ! More  toilsome,  nay,  danger- 
ous, becomes  the  ascent;  but  now  the  novelty 
and  danger  give  new  zest,  and  “Forward!” 
shouts  one.  Whereat  you  all,  with  vigorous 
competition  hurrying,  climb  and  scramble  up- 
ward ; sometimes  on  foot,  oftener  upon  hands 
and  knees,  and  frequently  prone,  with  aid  of 
fingers  and  toe  of  boot  making  slow  progress 
up  the  face  of  some  fallen  mountain. 

To  climb,  some  aid  themselves  with  sticks 
snatched  up  from  where  they  were  cast  by  the 
last  great  freshet  that  foamed  down  the  wild 
gorge.  The  barkless  pole,  dry  and  withered, 
often  fails  the  user,  who  scarce  has  time  to  drop 
the  worthless  fragments,  snatch  a firm  grip  upon 
immovable  rock,  and  thank  his  stars  that  he  has 
not  followed  the  fragments  of  his  staff  that  rattle 
dowrn  half  a hundred  feet  before  they  reach  a 
cranny  large  enough  to  hold  them.  Do  not 
take  each  wriggling  thing  among  the  rocks  to 
be  a snake.  Once  thinking  to  capture  what  I 
took  to  be  a serpent  sunning  himself  on  the  rocks, 
I found  I had  a sleek,  fat  cel!  An  eel  there 
on  those  dry  rocks  ? Assuredly.  For,  hark ! 
do  you  hear  that  steady  rushing  sonnd,  ns  of  a 
subterranean  waterfall?  Hours  of  toilsome 
climbing  have  passed.  Look  upward,  the  falls 
are  before  you  at  last. 

From  the  brink  of  the  dark  cliff  drops  a spray- 
white  stream,  about  eighty  feet,  unbroken.  Lost 
for  a moment  to  sight  it  issues  from  a rocky 
basin,  and  ripples  down  in  two  streams  bright- 


ly over  a series  of  little  stone  steps,  the  angular 
parallel  edges  of  abraded  schist  strata,  seldom 
over  an  inch  in  thickness.  Suddenly  the  smooth 
descent  ceases ; the  rock  drops  perpendicularly 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  Down  the  face  of  this 
wrall  or  “fault”  dash  two  little  cascades;  they 
fall  upon  another  series  of  the  miniature  rock 
steps,  and,  glittering  and  shining  like  a magic 
stream  of  crystal,  hurry  down  to  lose  their  wa- 
ters among  the  huge  rocks  of  the  gorge ; lost 
for  a thousand  Jeet  of  that  dread  mountain 
slope  ere  coming  forth  to  light  again  as  the 
stream  in  the  valley  below.  At  last  beneath 
the  precipice  you  stand  in  the  cool  shadow^  of 
the  dark  dripping  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
the  top  of  the  gorge — that  goal  for  which  you 
have  so  arduously  labored. 

This  is  the  Small  Fall,  sometimes  called  the 
“ Dry  Falls.”  The  latter  name  you  will  hard- 
ly appreciate  should  you  visit  it  w’hen  swollen 
by  recent  rains.  Here  you  may  enjoy  an  un- 
equaled shower-bath ; but  the  stream  carries 
pebbles,  and  the  dashing  water  itself  stings  like 
a show  er  of  shot. 

Below  (and  on  the  cliffs  above)  this  fall  is 
one  of  the  best  localities  for  Helderberg  fossils 
or  petrifactions.  Among  these  fossil  shells  of 
ancient  6eas  are  many  peculiar  to  the  Helder- 
bergs.  The  names  and  features  of  these  shells 
once  mastered,  two  of  the  most  important  of 
geological  ages  are  known  to  you.  On  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  amidst  the  Sierras,  throughout  the 
North  American  continent,  even  in  foreign 
lands,  knowing  these  fossils  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 
The  Helderbergs  are  principally  Silurian ; above 
this,  on  the  Bum  mi  t of  the  hills  and  on  their 
southern  slopes,  Devonian  rocks  are  found. 

When,  years  ago,  Lyell  in  his  geological 
travels  visited  these  hills,  he  w*as  struck  with 
amazement.  It  seemed  a new,  a forgotten 
world.  There  is  a stratum  of  the  cliff  rock, 
sometimes  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  entirely  com- 
posed of  one  variety  of  fossil  shell — the  Penta - 
merus  galeatus — the  shells  massed  together  in  a 
way  astounding.  This,  once  the  shell-covered 
bed  of  an  ocean,  is  now  a portion  of  a mountain 
cliff.  It  is  this  that  gives  such  interest  to  Hel- 
derberg precipices,  more  than  to  basalt  Pali- 
sades, or  even  dread  Wall-Face  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

If  you  are  fortunate  you  may  find  the  out- 
crop of  that  stratum  and  bring  away  a “chunk” 
of  shells.  Besides  the  Pcntumerus  a dozen  or 
more  varieties  of  fossils  may  here  be  found. 
Spiri/er  and  A thy r is,  whose  delicate  internal 
spirals  art  has  brought  to  light.  The  well- 
named  Platyceras  dumosum , a flat  horn  covered 
with  spikes,  as  its  name  implies.  The  beauti- 
ful minute  Tcntaculites , that  resemble  little  pet- 
rified minnows  or  fishes  just  hatched — they  fair- 
ly swarm  on  the  thin,  clinking  fragments  of 
the  water-lime  stone.  Encrinoids  (stone  lilies), 
ancient  Triiobites  ( dalmania ),  with  their  num- 
berless eyes,  perhaps  a rare,  odd-looking  thing 
called  a Cystad,  a beautiful  little  Evomphalus , 
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lent  rocks,  and  often  in  dark  nights  strange 
lights  were  seen  flashing  and  moving  among 
the  dangerous  precipices  — wild,  heathenish 
shoots  and  noises  heard  among  the  cavernous 
recesses  of  the  cliffs.  At  times  in  the  misty 
haze  o£  early  morning  they  hail  been  met  upon 
the  road  with  heavy  packs  upon  their  sturdy 
shoulders,  wending  their  way  toward  some 
mart,  and  all  who  saw  them  muttered  ua  good 
riddance/3  But  suddenly  some  night  lights 
would  again  be  seen  flashing  far  above  the 
farm-houses  among  the  gloomy,  night-hidden 
rocks.  At  length  they  vanished,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  object  of  their  labors  is  unknown  j 
the  ruinous  remains  of  a stone  structure  resem- 
bling a vat,  said  to  be  of  their  construction,  yet 
exists;  it  is  called  “The  Leach.”  The  mine 
is  known  ns  the  ts  Red-Paint  Mine,”  nnd  it  is 
asserted  that  the  miners  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a red  paint  from  the  yellow, 


at  least,  resembling  sulphur  flowers.  The  oxvd- 
ized  sulphtir  of  the  pyrites,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
has  united  with  the  limestones  to  form  the 
gypsum,  of  which  there  are  sufficient  indica- 
tions to  warrant  a search.  As  the  limestones 
are  frequently  magnesian,  another  result  has 
been  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  beautiful  ncicukr  crystals  of  the  Epsom 
or  “hair”  salt  have  here  been  found.  Almost 
all  the  u plaster”  used  in  the  State  comes  from 
the  western  Held er berg  limestones.  California 
is  said  to  have  imported  from  New  York  in  18CS 
nearly  25,000  barrels  of  gypsum. 

Long  years  ago  wild  stones  were  told  about 
this  mine  nnd  its  workers ; of  two  strange,  taci- 
turn, foreign  men  who  frequented  the  npot,  who 
kept  their  mouths  abut,  and  minded  their  own 
business  in  a way  astonishing  and  irritating  to 
the  country  people  around.  Nay v more  incom- 
prehensible, they  lived  there  beneath  those  si- 
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ographer  of  the  New  Netherlands,  swears  to 
it. 

You  may  reach  tlie  cl  iff  top  from  here  by  go- 
ing further  east,  where  the  prefaces  decrease 
in  height.  Search  till  you  find  the  ascent  to  a 
narrow  ledge  that  leads  to  a square  embrasure  - 
like  break  in  the  dill';  it  seems  as  though  a 
huge  block  twenty  feet  square  had  been  quar- 
ried out.  In  oue  corner  you  will  discover  the 
crumbling  fragments  of  a tree-ladder;  it  can 
not  exceed  twenty-five  feet  to  the  summit.  As- 
cend. and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  Indian 
Ladder. 

Westward  now  along  the  cliff  tops,  back  to- 
ward the  falls  again,  and  the  Indian  Ladder 
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road.  You  reach  the  stream  which  forms  the 
Big  or  Mine  Lot  Fall,  and,  stepping  through 
the  bushes  which  obscure  your  view,  stand  upon 
the  verge  of  the  precipice.  To  your  left,  from 
the  lowest  ledge  below,  the  fall  leaps  the  cliff 
brink,  and  pours  in  a steady  stream. 

Recline  here  and  rest.  Six  inches  beyond 
your  feet  is  the  mossy,  weather-worn,  blacken- 
ed cliff  edge.  A wild  flower  growing  in  some 
cliff  below,  never  once  trodden  by  now  living 
man  or  beast,  raises  its  unpretending  head  just 
above  the  precipice  brink.  Out  beyond  is  emp- 
ty air;  below,  the  dark  afternoon  shadows  of 
the  perpendicular  mountains  are  already  cast- 
ing the  valley  in  shade.  The  wild,  rock-filled 
gorges  seem  but  tiny  gutters  5 the  forests  shrub- 
bery ; all  below  miniature. 

Leaning  head  and  shoulders  over  as  you  re- 
cline, you  see  that  the  rock  on  which  you  rest 
is  a projecting  shelf  but  a foot  or  so  in  thick- 
ness. Should  the  table-rock  yield  beneath  your 
weight,  rushing  with  it  through  mid-air  you 
might  light  upon  the  cruel  jagged  tops  of  those 
dead  hemlocks,  thrust  upward  from  below,  whose 
withered  points,  lightning-scarred,  and  broken 
moss-wreathed  limbs,  seem  waiting,  bristling,  to 
receive  your  fall. 

It  is  grand,  thus  reclining  on  the  cliff  brink, 
to  view  the  wide-spread  landscape  to  the  north 
of  the  mountains — the  joint  basin  of  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Mohawk — a deep  valley  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  width.  From  here  you  see  a 
wide-spread  level  country,  a true  basin,  bound- 
ed by  distant  mountain  chains ; not  the  bewil- 
dering sea  of  lesser  peaks  and  hills  visible  from 
Tahawus.  You  see,  nearest,  the  deep  savage 
valley,  with  shades  predominating,  mountain- 
walled  ; the  checkered  fields  and  woods  beyond, 
in  vast  perspective ; the  distant  white  farm- 
house and  the  red  barns,  and  half  forest-hidden 
steeple  of  the  village  church — all  vanishing  in 
hazy  distance  ; last,  the  blue,  ragged  outline  of 
the  northern  granite  mountains,  a bright  sky 
flecked  w'ith  feathery  cirro-cumuli,  ever  chang- 
ing, lit  with  a rich,  warm,  mellow  North  Amer- 
ican sunlight,  brighter  than  which  can  not  shine 
either  in  Italy  or  on  South  Sea  palm  groves. 

The  cliff,  measured  by  cord  and  plummet,  is 
here  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in 
height ; that  of  the  w-aterfall  may  be  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet.  Here  you 
may  lunch  beside  the  brook,  and  gaze  out  past 
the  Hanging  Rock,  across  the  valley,  to  the 
opposite  mountain  spur,  where  a faint  ascend- 
ing line  shows  the  Indian  Ladder  road  again ; 
by  it  you  will  soon  descend  the  mountain. 
Amidst  the  bushes  back  from  the  falls  is  a deep, 
narrow'  crevice.  A stone  dropped  in  rattles  and 
clatters  and  hops  till  lost  to  hearing.  To  what 
gloomy  cavern  is  this  the  sky-light?  Some 
careless  person  may  yet  tumble  in  and  learn ; 
yet  no  one  else  would  ever  be  the  wiser.  Such 
crevices  account  for  the  numerous  springs  at 
the  cliff  base.  The  rock  must  be  ramified  with 
caverns. 

Leaving  the  fall,  w'estw'ard  again  along  the 


cliff  tops,  brings  you  to  the  Small  Fall  and  a 
road;  following  this  you  come  out  upon  an- 
other road.  Look  to  your  right:  that  deep 
angular  cut  through  the  rock  is  the  Pass,  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Ladder  road. 

Descend  the  defile ; you  are  below  the  cliffs 
again  in  gloomy  shadow.  Here  stood  the  In- 
dian Ladder.  Observe  the  semi-Alpine  char- 
acter of  the  road ; off  this  built-up,  wharf-like 
way  more  than  one  team  has  dashed.  The 
trees  on  the  long,  steep  slope  beneath  have  their 
history : “ The  horse  struck  that  one ; the  man 
was  found  just  here.” 

As  you  descend  the  road  the  cliffs  increase 
in  height,  and  the  Dome,  a mantle-piece-like 
projection,  fairly  overhangs  and  threatens  it. 
Climb  the  debris  beneath  the  Dome  and  you 
will  find  a path.  Follow  it.  It  leads  to  a 
cave,  the  resort  of  Tories  and  Indians  during 
the  Revolution. 

‘‘The  Tory  House”  is  a large  circular  or 
semicircular  cavity  in  the  cliff,  just  above  the 
road,  a good  view'  of  which  it  commands.  It  is 
a single  room,  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  open  on  one  side ; looking  out  over 
a block  of  fallen  stone — an  imperfect  rampart 
— down  the  wooded  slope  to  the  road,  and  be- 
yond, into  the  deep  valley  between  the  mount- 
ain spurs. 

Here  Jacob  Salisbury,  a notorious  royalist 
spy,  is  said  to  have  been  captured,  about  the 
time  that  Burgovne  was  marching  his  army  to- 
ward the  now'  historic  plains  of  Saratoga,  visible 
from  the  mountain-top.  The  capture  of  this 
spy  was  deemed  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  his  lurking-place  was 
discovered  and  his  projects  frustrated. 

No  road  then  climbed  these  cliffs.  In  those 
wild,  unsafe  days  the  wolves  were  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession,  and  the  cave  was  almost 
unknowm.  Imagine  the  darkness  of  night  en- 
veloping the  scene.  Within  the  cave,  the  dusky 
figure  of  a man  who  kneels  before  a feeble  and 
smoking  fire,  which  ever  and  anon  gives  forth 
a lurid  flash — lights  for  a moment  the  dungeon- 
like cave — shines  from  the  brass-bound  butts  of 
the  huge  pistols  decorating  his  belt ; then  dis- 
appears in  more  mysterious  shadow.  The  thick 
smoke  irritates,  he  sneezes,  how  melancholy 
and  hollow  is  the  echo ! how'  quick  suppressed 
the  sound ! Hark ! a twig  snaps  without ; the 
rattling  fall  of  a stone  is  heard!  The  flame 
leaps  up  once  more  as  he  turns  his  savage, 
bearded  face ; mark  the  knit  brows,  the  glaring 
eyes — a desperate  sj>y.  His  right  hand  reaches 
toward  his  musket,  yet  he  hesitates.  A heavy 
tread  outside ; the  rattling  of  many  stones ; a 
brushing  through  the  bushes.  He  starts  de- 
fiantly to  his  feet ; though  trembling,  cocks  his 
musket — at  bay ! There  is  a muttering  of  hu- 
man voices  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  with- 
out ; an  ominous  clicking  as  of  many  rifle-locks ; 
and  suddenly  some  one  cries  out,  “Jacob  Salis- 
bury, lay  down  your  arms!  You  are  sur- 
rounded and  can  not  escape.  A dozen  rifles 
are  leveled  at  your  breast.”  He  hesitates. 
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berg  .W  however,  Pmminn. 

In  England,  on  the  Continent,  in  V^temin^ 
anc  we,nw  in  lim^fcme,  and  sent  £ fu  miter 
rr*yjfc«  |riJ$  rt*c k.  vt  h ie)i  he*  been  cteng&d , Jijiv iug 
bv  Mol^MpIrpho^Ojd  iuio  twtrbiOiv  mul 

th& jUkjfc,  ' V ' ^ '!,*?/  \ ' A '’  ’.  I; 

>a1!^  of  ite  LmHaU  JUdd&r 
mix  rif AV ^oriiu  ehi*  )wt4?o  'tytyl  6nm)J; 

Aieau^  ihei^  i/v  ^f:h4b«r;n?  of 

ft  ?f>hnr<l  ^ffoyiv-  bright*#!  <itf  jalateAter  tnrxrhfi 
hme  gloomy  pan»l  drop* 
over  a hundred  feci  to  a region  of  Jargy 
ami,  >v«mdr<>u*  t^terfatei  und  lln*iife'iy  ^r  the 
OtfyWQpafr  Cmvm,  * hinfr  >*me*  Xi\  rival.  K«tt» 
iticjky's  Mamniutfi  C&v#;  ’V  s*' ! ^V* ; * <;'^*- * ( } « * 

Tin?  of  ■).  be  •• 

I will  Yuir  locate  and,  dogcribo  a fev  ing  rrr«j&*i  gimmes*  Though  c£f*;n*iVe7 

of  rbe numberless  Hehierberg  carat*.  Indeed,  they  axe  dark  and  nod 

without  euoh  guidance,  the  vWbTf  ntijglit.  nex  er  muddy ; no  r^^rf.’.i Bi|f&  they  elmu'  the  me&us 
trad  any  of  ilium-;,  fat  -uk  tU^ivq^mvp^  apjw&Wfr:  wkiyh  made  tfww.  The  hoftovr,  tvmimi  nt*h- 
w r^ttltyr  a cri^  hnotiOg  {$$$$&  ft  ■liafTMal  tht  omer  #Uo  t^KLv  tteir  forger 

em  ixtder%orhl liimim. 

dijTtf^  fwtir  tha  np.^Mwdd*  it* mcr*  run  at  i Among  ffc*  eliiiKv  huvtoefj  are  «.flne 
right ^ stnj^te^  htoieaifi  slut  mrftiM  xomwVL  Ami  wm kjWu rui* <dy  or  <{Ui#  dry:  Kany  ttdurfcfrote 
are  gop.ca-aifr  Httfc  by  mitte#  ■&&&&*  end  otnyfra  niA)  L£xmr  oiv-tlW  face  cCtlte  to*? 

tfiid  elnt^g^c  ftoTOortm  ti  ditterywfcL  ffnairarr  pm^ykSsvr  /ifead  1 he  ' »>\/* * 

}*%  <^rn<tmu  Utt+to  y otter*  e:Jt>b  dxvd  Adw  'XiUt  V psfi^ftn  Uo?  ruck  j«k  heJw  i\\c^u  v^eniti^ 
Mtv  woii^ are  imv>M^thjl^  mudd*.  m yfov^  -then;'  tte.  fmray^.  6i'  mOfc&v*"  u - 

dood-f jwie  ; and  tbe  **&?*  y*ti&hr  jkt$.  ni;nie  toe  rtt'e  fooldisArtly 

ug»t  and  Ore  !05t  rm  ^.wri*  vC<invaghi..  rlieir  p'H^HAgcrft-. . 

Thp/terie^ujs««m^  dio  U^l: loiter?  w rte  • &tn<hw<  f^ve,  nwr  n<*  Indinn  Ladder,  k 
*>f  tl»e  w^rld*  ' 'i&wh,&ify  4'0^ndiair;rftttamw  ^.v^adhjtriit^ilv 
te'r e Iv^md  the  tOvSAtta ; h»t;  five  n«>k ,^' tlm  :tlte  voci  td  a ledger  a wiete*  wnife.  • Ahniic 
ftAino  AgA  amt  'i^^  ^^iiikr  tii  ih^so^  fhkyda  craok  the  rUfi "*{«&& ,oxni  behnv 

f^wrid  • M*z<  Ottty  in  Sth»rif»n  tirn^hoie\'  ife!'  vd^tn^rottH*  pa^tUti  wintn^i^*  and  saov  -<kvfcr^J;- 
that*  fat  %.  j^Uk  af  eslv^ve  ; ffcauhmg  1*  trh.iil.  mtvbre  tieweaf^  ^whJaA^ifi^' 

w ^ilofh*n  Jr  on  # c^iikimni*  wrtun  lleMer-  l^iiffi,  $<tnii#ii  -&t  itte  ea^‘  enitwoe,  Tte  £*y<y 
Insftjt; 'Kvifh It;.  • •:$!#  M\vi5linolih^ ii  m\d  tti'be- 6f  tr  ntd  jmhaps  ii  idr^ 

Mp**W  toi  H ill i fti tit yprhti^ttiy  .upper  flayer-.)  tuxiler  mw.  A iteirr  distance  hu  after  wading 
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' HiK*  z*.  4H&  and  merely  dimbtd  to  and  fell  ftojii 

si^Anoe,  piiiy  bfofe^o  kf- -fibreja: 

XiWt  *fxi'Mu?zkir%?  nuife*  and 
ihV  ‘faiv**  &»  4uutt  anvjtTW  ^ yutfa^ 

ff £u\v  .3tf pWtf  urc  »om<j 
uihnj.vrummji  Y*f  spar  i .and  xrv  atkotJ^  >y>At  * 
vein  iaf  tife  m«gKiye 

U ftmack  The  ortifevfc 

] life  Sdmiun  jsmhmmtr.  sapyfc^al  t&  >. ft m l# *4 
ifr*  in  tiio  org.&nk  animal  life  (if  ilita  ajrv 
The  rook  /thn  caic-spat  fc  a gramaUr 

or  sub-crrstalHije  Umasttrne* — tht*  Upper  IfcMtji*- 
Wg/'  -:  .-.  ; 

A saiigtikr  feature  of  ihc  aHre  aw  the  *.*&t£r- 
w*rn  pot-hote*  in  the  wk  cetluig,.  Ev*?ry  o0,e’ 
kjtnirs  that  co«(feotv**wuttte  brooks  ov 

H cer*  of  ?bc*  woVW  •a&hke  them  pvfrff'l' 

Mil  to  kW  >H  .^ituvitAt! tfedf uni 
, ?M&djkr  HwXjfthU’a.l-k^^  lO&fetH * 
dud  thfcve  a*  ffe«V  Vdt^  ftef- 

r^rseiK^,  are  sot  irtt^rtwl  in  *&e  <«*&£=;'  "Ti^r 
trer^z^m^  • Vla&it , the  <&*«  w** 

filled  fcdift 

'<  !K-  iV/Ui'. 

A n&rrow  pnwige  to  the  exirv.ntJtv  pf 
th©  fcay&  Where  H en  largos  ia  i<  #te«|>  and  ndk 
<er  *lijipery  «iesce«t  to  ^^cvr.  TUi*  & v-uiicd  tlj 
*muc  a kkft:  the  w i rt>of  eoafei  w cl&&  0 


**  Bdum  of  t lie  Unlit  tty*!1  Should 
<k?u  vfjdf  Hin  sdtu**,  ns  | onee,  dUh  ytfe  ttkV 
Ttfnvar  tiitwi  glibly,, 
white  column?*  rfee  here  And  th*?re  from  ih# 
floor  I There  are  no  $Hc>  stekgfeiif**  in  ilih 
rive,  W hai,  thcfis  Are  t he*e  ^ Uite  <jo1  <;  in  mi 
Sphered  in  « ,*$©etnd  til  ek  ? Ton  jtyprowdiy 
iUuy,  '0£$$  n<»iv  Kearer,  ifearer  yt\U,  and  the 
vWb  rnemselvea  into  knta^tip' 

jvt;4fk^:t:jd^y.  m — ^eajrtiful  yet  fratrile.  The 
hnrt<ic  tV^>m  if  fax.  roof^  the  tVia^t  'nliiidfe 

rem:*fic^  ia^ ^ iw;t!v)utrt  hH 

Tlmr  tek:  l*ok ; piuriir^  downwnWl  t&  t&tt 
^ H tie r» . d 

and  tittv  in  ^ mi  zfanh  ^ ^tdo  puh^ogc 
to  yiw  kfi;  &iv£  .'y*t*  wl  i-mH  idu  ^OV4- 
it1  ’) 

h ia1  rektei  thtit %'  v-Hkg\iri  rentnntr^  in  to 
pa-^  aJiot  hftvitig  hut  i»  ^*htan‘ 

T;d^>w  ^ candle,  1m  light  became  «3tt^tu‘#ht}dv 
and  he  thought  himself  all  bat  lost.  FWlmg 
in  tha  *i<«;rk  to  find  to  me  means  ^>jT  «irt,- 
he  wMenjr  pn^ipitami  into  a dark  pH. 
A tr&He  ai*t«v  ^x*  he  wjra^hc  to  4»etmd,  he  ftbl! 
agaim  ih»epeT.  receiriog  revere  iniKfic^ , Thread- 
fiiih  Aianwedybe.tnslieJ.  hkher  and  thither,  only 
ti?  fell  a tiwrd  titx(jffr  arfil  «till  deeper,.  He  «woon- 
<fd  Irvtn  terror ; and  when  he  woke  ht*  ofe^r*ed 
a feint  fight  opj^ite.  Scrambling;  townnd  ii. 
he  entered  « room ; It  wn*  the  car*  entrance  1 
Srme  that  in?  iuisP>ok  the  passage  in  re- 


ru£  »ta.iihwjlV— cjirfi  tara Laoe. 
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cow-horn  shaped  iaphvaitUy  which  originated 
the  name;  though  that  is  the  most  prominent 
of  the  many  brown,  weathered  sheila  incrusting 
the  roof  ami  walls  of  the  cate*  These  tame 
shells — tnpkm — project  similarly  from  the 
walls  of  the  great  Kentucky  cavern.  This  eor- 
niferom  (upper  Helderberg)  limestone  i£  pe- 
culiar as  being  the  oldest  rock  in  which  the 
fossil  remains  of  fishes  have  been  found. 

You  may  have  a mile  or  more  of  clambering 
in  and  out  from  this  cave,  and  that  is  as  good, 
though  not  quite  so  bad,  ns  twcmtivfiTc  miles. 
There  are  long  passages  where  you  might  drive 
a ream  of  horses  and  a wagon  ; narrow,  nimbly 
passages  in  profusion ; bars,  overhead  and  flut- 
tering past  you,  every  w here. 

The  bufs  hang  from  the  ceilings  separate!/, 
a nd  from  one  another  i n curious  festoons,  The; ; 
are  now  hibernating.  Aroused  by  your  ap- 
proach, some  take  wing  and  occasionally  strike 
against  3*our  lantern,  shattering  the  glass.  Oi 
nil  sides  you  hear  them  squeaking  and  chatter- 
ing and  grinding  with  their  teeth;  it  is  horrid, 
llow  they  live  there  is  a mystery;  no  suitable 
food  is  visible*  and  the  door  of  the  cavern  is  kept 
closed,  Some  of  the  bats  seem  withered  nod 


the  longer  end  of  the  cave,  if  they  are  hut  one 
— is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  hotel  in 
Clarksville.  This  cave  is  often  visited,  and  has 
a large,  wooden,  cellar-like  door,  nnd  wet,  slip- 
pery steps,  which  lead  in  winter  down  into  warm, 
steaming  darkness. 

Mind  your  steps ; I speak  literally.  Now  go 
down  the  dark  hole  on  your  right ; it  is  a steep 
descent.  You  are  in  darkness  again,  and  your 
lights  but  feebly  illuminate  the  place.  There 
is  n sickening  damp  warmth ; it  is  not  unliko 
a charnel-house,  a catacomb.  This  mouldy 
earth  beneath  your  feet,  lixiviated,  would  prob- 
ably yield  much  nitre  ; the  earth  of  caves  gener- 
ally contains  it.  Notice  those  black  strata  veins 
of  flinty  horostone ; they  may  have  served  their 
time  in  the  days  of  dint-lock  rifles*  Here  is 
flint,  there  saltpetre;  pyrites  through  heat  will 
yield  sulphur;  the  alders  and  willows  from 
beftide  mountain  brooks  give  choice  charcoal. 
Here  is  gunpowder  in  the  raw,  for  those  adepts 
in  its  manufacture ! 

It  was  these  veins  of  brittle,  translucent  flint, 
called  hornstone,  which  gave  the  name  of  “ eor- 
uiferous  limestone*'  to  this  rock,  from  the  Latin 
corrw — horn.  It  was  not  the  fossil  shell,  the 
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itpit  U>  awoij  she  «&f  ft  kniemi*:  *x«u^ 

jmuinfr,  Ill*  Iwmn  i*  seen,  id  diktat}*  |»er- 
iur  i}wr\  Un*  dark  oqrri^qr.  Yon 
divot  for  him  hi; .liumv  llttrk  ti>  <i;e  distant, 
Mtfi*r'hr«?r,  >•  i'“  Turn  yoor  ton- 

f¥bt»  tht&*’iiy«  *tid  look  dawn  t$>»  long,  shadowy 
pmWgfc  of  i he  w»v*tu  *.  t«  t!W  dim  *i*ra  he 
W(p,  d Hiding  afong  «*ith  a iir*-hnfe4i, 
BfttMga4y*  rsidfe  vM':t#mk  him  .jet  wy  a das- 
t&wea,  he  NMittiy  lo  ei>la/j?i*,  find  i*  niosc 
Vl  I oik  e‘ fired  a |/fetnb$tvot  in  tin*  rumt  fa  h*nr 
the  «rtm^ i,  of  tht  fciuwp  r/*  i fc  *rhii  h 

h^Mi^ni)liowed  the.  ri*rh  name  «?  volley 
ftf  hoficn*  ft  niifrng  inui 

wvttmtc  ma^  a thuoUnL  hstfwwi ihw  o&rlh- 
<juttfce,  deafeoinfr  One*  uf  nor  patty  «to;  wag 
■^n  uiiawtl  took  it  for  heavy,  eeicMfoi  tUjujador- 
ittp...  . , .-'I;  ■•;•;.  7,.-,' :.v V'\  '^V  1 

Case  ^jloratiand  are  imereMtu#  14  those 
w for  j»t  g to  «$»*  t h e worii  f er$  offt  a iotpr-  tldo#*  W* 

Who  fciumv 


HA*  iuaeK>1Ati?'<*. 


/la If  d-.-Mil ; 'tilinr#  ure  mar*  Jm-iy.  The  gray 
*w  (nHty,  bar  s*  .^rmnuuv*  ;tW\id  The 

»;4*>«?/diHr<x  of  (hit  ira*# hasa ' in 
Goodmau’s  **  Xhtaral  ll^Uirr;’'  fov  dim  is  fhc 
one  therein  niunmcmsd  ue  *l  *ih  e-xfcsfws  w*\?m 
qftobt  twlv-e  A»h^oyt  2fe.sv  Y hrtt..'4 

They  tvflrr^„'»^iii«ti  ; ;ih$*r  hreints  y&ifte'fi 

*kefob*y  wrre  mmfo  *>*•  dtem  b*  that  reliable 
kwcjiwfits,  In  hi?  titifo*  ix  *s  erel^i.t  fwn  the 
tfngrnvifcg^  «{|  feu  » f n * <■  i\4  Jy  k eaui 

tip  ; now  foe  iii}(itr*iy  enix* vvng,  bexid 
down,  i(f  » wstjr that  cmifi  mt  foti  n>  hu  nhmn- 
in%.  tj»  fe  3f^1>pUiV*n  the 

w^jth  the  it 

tjcflch.  ihiWT^wnid,  liiihiiiiif;  tan  by  liu*  litfn?  jfiftfws 
they  b^v^  '^b Vod^  xinti  not  by  rhe  hjiok^  atturbed 
ft>  tb^u  in<Ui..br.:r.!',j».^  %djn^  In  th«:ir  ila-fu 
tie  roof  they  «top^  lIuti^Yar  n m«h 
Ut<?a  v'omioitr.  if  i>  thought 

tlfcy  hy-  liyaix  book>,  a?*>vi,  if  fht>  p.b»’C'..^.t>U 

ituun,  ^?;xunc  the  u|« r-d.h>d-,:»wif  posture,  Ifthey 
ffii't  bjt  the  iftoniid  they  are  for  tb/r  while  be(fx: 
few;  liowewj  with ihe aid  ^fUioic  from  hookv 
sv^nn*  llifio  erauieoee  froiff  wbidir, 
by  tnrain^  a of  tnaiewuit,  they  full  dwti, 
and,  they  10^  and  ^earelr  bat' 

to  Kfitufo  ^ them  *ntninct 

$o  to  Uiaft  wbpti  dm/irbed^  i bey  wy  he 
abfc  ;pjj^ 'ta^-p0*\  •.''.  ' '•  • ••• 

It1  yfrk  ^ the  end  of  the  rave 

and  tbe  lfik&v  br^J  m w*i  aftaid  v(  murt  md 
fc(wr  tbit  pfi z&pza+  ym  tfdlzp  furtlior., 
tare  wurto.  Aga  tti 

i#  haffire  yoti.  Ywu 

itand.  upon  the  show  nf  ■&  vaulted 

root*  of  ^ -.  ewnif^ 

sutxe^i  UbjnMn^Ud  bydlm  Cto 

rudhid  ans  the  ksjU,,  de»|<  tx-Ato^.  gtcei^  vfKm^h 
el^r.  Tile  ^i’.vnee  onl^  hraknb  by  ihti  ^n)dc'tcf ; 
Octau}onnl  lmkim*  of  i 4 top  of  ntue>f  failing 
smnesihnjft?  b>  %xrw-  of  the  dark  ifda 

Ttw  boat  Is 


0>re  unseew*  new  ami  ^orpmuig* 

^n*ft  nua  tiin^  e^piont^  m&r  1\  grxzity 

trsuriH^iJtinerttoi  rf^^rv ; \ nw  bn- 
dergrtntadt  mi^i  *i^nv-wv*rld  tmt 
freightRge  JSew  Y'ork  and  S.m  lv/ftn- 


oniv  tfi  bu  ^dor^l  -in  & boak 
.wriwtod,  \ '/  ■•' .-'  ’•■;• 

In  hjidrjiibg  yuti  hate  to  the  rr»«Ii:n^ 

.vi^  ^enutxhling.  thrrmgh  dw  toWv  natvow;  hr  w&t 
»nd  niuddt  pftAjrftgfie  s u ieems  Yyn 
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cbeo.  Whether  you  should  find  this  wondrous  j 
btream  or  not,  a visit  to  the  under-world  will ! 
not  be  forgotten  ; the  horrifttoa.c  and  the  fossils 
collected*  nay,  Iho  grimy,  shattered  lantern  that  j 
you  earned,  will  ever  remain  objects  of  interest. 

Winter  if  the  Ue*t  time  to  visit  caves ; it  is 
certainly  the  most  healthy  season,  for  it  is  dan-  j 
gerous  to  enter  a cold,  damp  cave  in  hot  w fath- 
er. Nevertheless,  ice  closes  the  entrance  of  j 
some  caves  in  winter,  and,  if  among  the  cliffs,  j 
the  climbing  is  dangerous. 

In  winter  the  Indian  Ladder  or  Mine  Lot 
Fall  is  one  huge  icicle  from  the  cliff  brink  to  its 
base;  the  water  pours  down — an  unceasing- 
stream — through  the  huge  frost-proof  conduit 
it  has  formed  for  itself.  A pyramid  of  pure 
green-white  ice,  glittering,  resplendent  with 
icicles,  which  in  fringed  .sheets,  strange  and 
fautftsti*  shapes,  adorn  the  translucent  column,  I 
one  hundred  aud  sixteen  feet  iu  height.  Have  | 
a care  how  you  climb  op  among  the  rocks  in  j 
winter;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  descend  again, ! 
and  dread  indeed  is  the  ascent.  Upward  may  j 
prove  your  only  path  to  safety  over  slippery  ice 
and  snow-capped  rocks ; below  yon  the  did', 
the  tree-top#,  the  dread  craggy  mountain  sloj»e! 
Hands  icy  and  stifle  tied,  useless  and  bleeding, 
my  only  reward  for  the  climb  depicted  was  a 
bit  of  rare  moss  (the  Hamtha  gracilis)  which  I 
found  on  the  rock  alwve. 

Frequently  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
you  will  ace  a ruined  tower  perched  ; surprised, 
you  draw  near.  The  door  is  low  and  narrow, 
and  seems  to  be  almost  closed  by  the  debris ; it 
has  a very  ancient  look,  and  resembles  some 
old  feudal  watch-tower  yon  may  have  seen  In 
Europe.  The  slope  below  is  white  with  rub- 
bish, and  covered  with  fallen  stone — the  tower 
itself  bUtckeued  with  fire.  It  is  a Helderberg 
lime-kiln.  The  lime  made  here  is  the  best 
known  ; many  of  the  poorer  farmers  bum  lime 
in  the  winter.  It  replaces  the  charcoal  burning 
of  other  regions,  and  though  quite  ns  laborious 
and  scorching,  is  mure  remunerative.  The  fuel 
used  is  wood,  and  the  great  heaps  of  ashes  thus 
obtained  are  greedily  sought  by  agriculturists 
and  potash  makers.  The  kilns  are  of  refrac- 
tory rock  ; blocks  of  clay-slatc  are  preferred ; 
and  they  are  generally  built  near  the  quarry 
where  the  limestone  is  blasted  out  These  Ume- 
bumers  will  tell  you  curious  stories  of  the  **  an- 
imals” they  have  seen  in  the  rocks ; some  of 
them  have* singular  collections  of  the  fossils. 

The  limestone,  when  blasted,  breaks  into 
large,  regular  blocks,  well  suited  for  building 
purposes.  This  is  generally  owing  to  the  cleav- 
age, hut  frequently  huge  blocks  are  quarried 
which  are  perfectly  loose  and  need  no  blasting. 
These  owe  their  origin  to  “shrinkage  clefts, M 
which,  as  auotlver  singular  feature  of  Helder- 
berg scenery,  is  worth  explanation. 

Often  the  roads  on  the  summit  of  Helder- 
herg  arc  of  solid,  level  rock ; the  mountain 
top  is  a plateau  as  smooth  as  a table.  Canter- 
ing along  on  horseback  the  constant  ringing 
clatter  of  iron  against  stone  is  painful.  In 
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places  the  rock  i*  jointed  and  in  small  blocks, 
and  resembles  a Belgian  pavement;  again  it 
changes,  and  a singular  sight  meets  your  eyes. 

The  rock  plateau  is  split  by  numberless  par- 
allel crevices,  stretching  on  either  side  in  per- 
spective; if  you  view  them  with  half-dosed 
eyes  the  dark  clefts  resemble  railroad  tracks. 
The  sutures  between  the  long  bloeks  or  trunks 
of  stone  are  often  twenty  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
though  sometimes  choked  with  rubbish,  and 
generally  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  wide.  I« 
storms  the  water  rushes  down  into  the  cave-? 
below.  On  the  mountain  (above  the  village  of 
New  Salem)  these  clefts  extend  perfectly  par- 
allel for  miles.  At  times  rectangular  or  di- 
agonal sutures  cross  the  main  one*;  then  the 
rock  is  cat  in  bloeks  It  yard  square  on  the  sur- 
face; downward — twenty  feet,  more  or  less — it 
is  a pillar;  you  mny  teeter  it  where  it  is;  a 
thousand  like  you  could  not  lift  it  out.  These 
barren,  arid  rocks  refuse  to  grow  anght  save 
stunted  cedars,  ground -hemlocks,  and  white 
birches,  though  now'  and  then  a larger  kind  of 
tree  supports  itself  in  a rock  cleft.  The  foxc « 
also  find  excellent  hiding-places  in  these  clefts. 
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Near  Clarksville,  on  the  slope  of  Copeland  Hill, 
the  clefts  are  two,  three,  or  four  feet  wide; 
sometimes  black,  bottomless  looking  pits,  un- 
explored. Below  are  often  other  subterrane- 
ous rivers,  flowing  no  one  knows  where  from  or 
whither.  A robber  once  hftd  a boat  there,  and 
in  a cavern  deposited  stolen  goods;  his  secret 
was  discovered,  and  himself  and  plunder  cap- 
tured. The  sudden  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  obnoxious  men  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  these  dark  pits.  There  is  a stream 
which  dashes,  full-bodied,  into  a great  pit  or 
sink-hole  in  the  rock,  travels  an  unknown  course, 
and  issues  at  once  from  a cliff  three  quarters  of 
a mile  distant. 

The  slippery  or  red  elm  ( Ulmus  fulvd)  is,  or 
used  to  be,  very  abundant,  and  tons  of  the  bark 
have  from  hence  been  brought  to  market.  Ma- 
ple-sugar making  is  another  industry  common 
here.  In  frosty  spring,  smoke  rising  here  and 
there  over  the  woods  tells  of  the  fires  crackling 
and  flaming  under  the  great  iron  kettles  in  the 
open  forest,  or — as  at  old  Peter  Ball's,  near 
Berne,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Uhi — in  a well- 
built  sap-house.  In  early  frosty  mornings  the 
“Sugar  Bush"  is  a bright  scene;  the  sunlight 
streams  down  over  the  mountain,  and  the  old 
trees  cast  long  shadows.  The  sugar-maker 
hurries  hither  and  thither,  collecting  the  buck- 
ets of  clear,  colorless  sap,  throwing  out  the  ice 
which' has  frozen  on  the  surface  overnight  (for 
experience  has  taught  him  that  in  freezing  it 
has  lost  its  sugar),  placing  empty  buckets  under 
the  taps — ever  busy. 

But  there  is  not  space  to  mention  every  thing 
of  interest  in  this  forgotten  range  of  hills — the 
numerous  waterfalls  and  caverns  and  mountain- 
split  gulfs. 

If  but  a few  learn  from  these  scant  notes  that 
there  is  something  new  to  be  seen  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  I am  satisfied. 


i THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  MARL- 
BOROUGH REEF. 

THERE  is  not  a finer  sea-beach  nor  a finer 
drive  to  be  found  in  all  Massachusetts  than 
that  of  New  Bedford.  It  was  while  enjoying 
an  afternoon  trot  over  those  sands,  with  an 
easy-going  pair  of  dark  chestnuts,  driven  by  my 
old  chum  Tom  Fletcher,  that  he  told  me  the 
sad  story  of  his  aunt  Eliza  Davis : 

You  remember,  he  said,  that  large,  old-fash- 
ioned house  I pointed  out  to  you  on  Walrus 
Place,  just  after  we  passed  Oleagine  Avenue  ? 
You  will  also  remember  the  avenue  as  the  one 
having  row  s of  horse-chestnuts  on  the  sidewalk, 
which  you  said  were  so  stately  and  handsome. 
Those  trees  are  very  old,  but  that  house  was 
standing  there  before  one  of  them  was  planted. 
It  w as  built  by  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Samuel  Da- 
vis, who  in  his  day  had  the  reputation  of  owning 
more  whalers  afloat  than  any  man  in  the  world ; 
and  his  father,  my  great-grandfather,  who  gener- 
ally went  by  the  name  of  old  Sam  Davis,  had  ac- 


cumulated a handsome  fortune  before  him,  in 
the  same  business,  which  he  left  by  will  to  his 
two  children — Sam,  his  son,  and  Eliza,  his  only 
daughter.  In  due  time  young  Sam,  as  they 
called  him,  was  married  to  a Miss  Bevor,  who 
died  a year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  twin 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Mercy  Davis,  my 
mother.  She  married  Peter  Fletcher,  my  fa- 
ther, who  is  now  eighty-tw’o  years  of  age,  and 
as  hearty  as  a buck.  The  other  daughter,  Eliza, 
was  named  after  my  great-aunt  Eliza.  The 
reason  why  neither  of  them  was  named  after 
their  own  mother,  whose  name  was  Jerusha, 
usually  called  u Rooshy"  by  the  family,  w*as  be- 
cause my  grandfather  had  a suit  in  a Russian 
Admiralty  Court  at  Sitka  with  the  captain  of  a 
Russian  vessel,  and  came  off  second  best ; and 
the  consequence  was,  he  said  he  never  wanted 
to  see  the  map  of  Rooshy  or  hear  the  name  of 
Rooshy  again.  So,  as  grandmother  was  dead, 
the  name  slipped  out  of  the  family. 

A queer  old  man  my  grandfather,  Sam  Davis, 
was  in  his  days.  He  used  to  wear  a sort  of 
Quaker -cut  dress  of  pepper-and-salt  cloth; 
knee-breeches  and  stockings,  with  gold  buck- 
les ; a broad-brimmed  beaver  hat ; a white  cra- 
vat and  a stout  shirt-frill  as  white  as  snow. 
He  had  a smart  trade  in  his  time  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  kept  a schooner  or  two  always  on 
the  go,  laden  with  oil  and  other  products  of  his 
fisheries.  Rarely  was  the  house  free  from  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  limes,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, and  other  tropical  fruits ; and  never  was 
his  cellar  without  a puncheon  or  two  of  real 
old  golden,  high-flavored,  oily  Jamaica  rum. 
Well,  my  mother,  Mercy,  was  married  while 
yet  in  her  teens  to  my  father,  who  was  much 
her  senior ; but  she  did  not  live  very  long  after 
I was  bora.  I can  faintly  remember  her. 
Thus  my  grandfather  had  but  one  daughter 
left,  who  remained  with  him  and  took  care  of 
his  liberal  household. 

One  day  my  grandfather  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  sister  Eliza.  She  had 
been  married  to  a Philadelphian  by  the  name 
of  Percival ; and  taking  with  her  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  only  a portion  of  the  patrimony 
bequeathed  to  her  by  my  great-grandfather,  she 
allowed  the  rest  to  remain  invested  in  the 
whaling  business,  which  had  accumulated  un- 
der my  grandfather's  excellent  management  in 
due  time  to  a princely  fortune. 

The  husband  of  my  great-aunt  Wza,  soon 
after  her  decease,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  deep 
melancholy  which  preyed  upon  him  at  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  determined  to  travel  in  Europe  for 
a term  of  years,  accompanied  by  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Louise.  She  was  two  years  younger  than 
her  cousin  Eliza.  Well  do  I remember  her! 
A more  perfect  creature  in  the  shape  of  a wo- 
man I never  saw.  But  little  boys  and  girls 
sometimes  see  more  into  character  than  grown- 
up people.  I never  liked  her.  With  all  her 
beauty  there  was  something  uncanny  even  in 
her  smile. 

Some  few'  years  elapsed,  and  my  grandfather 
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began  to  grow  feeble.  He  was  by  no  means 
an  old  man ; but  one  day  he  had  very  impru- 
dently exposed  himself  too  long  on  the  wharf 
in  one  of  those  searching  northeast  storms  that 
so  often  visit  the  sea -coast  of  Massachusetts. 
One  of  his  vessels  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Pacific  with  an  uncommonly  rich  cargo,  and 
his  anxiety  to  provide  accommodation  on  the 
wharf  had  led  him  to  remain  too  long  on  it  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  and  sleet.  A severe  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs  followed,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  After  a while  he 
rarely  left  the  house,  and  on  stormy  days  scarce- 
ly ventured  out  of  his  room. 

My  aunt  Eliza  Davis  at  this  time  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  I never  could  determine 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  exquisite  taste  she 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  her  dresses,  or 
whether  it  was  that  her  form  wras  so  beautiful 
and  her  motions  so  graceful  that,  let  her  wear 
what  she  would,  any  thing  was  becoming  to 
her ; nor  do  I know  whether  it  wras  the  delicacy 
of  her  complexion  (for  our  sea-fogs  give  a cleai*- 
ness  and  purity  to  the  skin  of  a blonde  that  you 
seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere),  or  whether  it  wras 
her  gentle  manners,  or  the  loving  expression  on 
her  large,  liquid,  hnzel  eyes  that  fascinated  me ; 
but,  little  boy  as  I was,  I would  have  put  my  hand 
into  the  fire  if  she  had  asked  me  to  do  it.  Then 
she  was  so  full  of  modest  mirth  and  constant 
good-nature — all  life  and  joy  and  compassion. 
There  was  always  a sort  of  mysterious  fra- 
grance, a rose-geranium  odor,  that  seemed  to 
hover  about  her  person.  I never  inhale  it  now 
by  accident  without  being  reminded  of  her. 

A handsome  young  Frenchman  by  the  name 
of  Gustave  Lubin  had  arrived  in  New  Bedford 
from  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  lived  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  city  he  was  junior 
partner  in  a French  commission  house  of  emi- 
nent standing.  It  was  his  custom  during  the 
hot  months  of  summer  to  pass  his  time  in  the 
cool  retreats  of  the  North ; and  as  he  was  a gen- 
tleman who  had  studied  much  in  the  circle  of 
natural  sciences,  his  great  delight  wfas  to  fre- 
quent those  places  where  ho  could  pursue  his 
investigations  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  bot- 
any ; and  as  he  was  a zealous  sportsman,  a good 
hand  at  the  rod  and  reel,  and  a capital  shot,  no 
wonder  that  he  became  a great  favorite  with 
the  gentlemen  of  sporting  propensities  in  all 
places  that  he  visited.  Ladies’  society  he  did 
not  seetyfeior  seem  to  care  for.  When  he  got 
old  enough,  he  said,  and  the  days  for  frolic 
had  gone  by,  his  father  would  choose  a wife 
for  him  in  France,  of  good  family,  and  with  a 
comfortable  dowry  besides.  So  Gustave  was 
invited  to  clubs  and  yachting  parties ; and  great 
was  the  enjoyment  of  those  to  whom  he  related 
his  foray  on  the  plains  among  the  bufialoes, 
and  how  near  he  came  losing  his  beautiful  black 
scalp  in  a slight  misunderstanding  that  sprung 
up  between  him  and  a couple  of  drunken  Paw- 
nees. Certainly  Gustave  was  a model  of  man- 
ly beauty ; and  as  he  w'as  often  on  the  beach  at 
sundown  with  his  gay  companions,  my  aunt, 


to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  rarely  passed 
a day  without  seeing  him.  After  a time  he 
w’ould  join  her  in  her  walks,  and  people  used  tqr 
s ay  a handsomer  couple  had  never  been  seen 
together  in  New  Bedford. 

It  was  his  usual  custom  when  the  autumn 
approached  to  take  passage  for  France,  w here 
he  would  spend  a few  months  in  the  selection 
of  goods  necessary  in  his  business,  returning  in 
the  winter  to  New  Orleans.  But  this  season 
he  prolonged  his  stay  until  late  in  the  autumn ; 
his  visits  to  the  Davis*  mansion  became  more 
frequent  and  his  attentions  more  and  more 
marked  ; and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  w'rit- 
ten  for  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  marry  the 
young  and  beautiful  heiress,  and  had  received 
their  assent.  It  was  also  understood  that  my 
grandfather  approved  of  the  contemplated  union ; 
that  young  Lubin  would  soon  sail  for  France ; 
and  on  his  return  the  marriage  would  take  place, 
the  Louisiana  business  be  relinquished,  and  the 
old  house  would  be  brightened  up  with  a bride 
and  bridegroom. 

In  fact  he  did  sail  soon  after,  and  eveiy  body 
knew  that  something  serious  was  about  to  hap- 
pen by  the  cloud  of  seamstresses  that  hovered 
in  and  about  the  Davis  household.  But  a sad 
occurrence  put  a stop  to  all  the  proceedings. 
My  grandfather  one  morning  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  Life  had  passed  away  apparently 
without  pain,  his  face  was  composed  as  if  in 
sleep,  and  some  of  his  old  friends  said  he  looked 
just  as  he  used  in  his  earlier  days  wfhen  he  was 
a young  man — the  image  of  health. 

This  great  loss  to  the  tender  heart  of  Aunt 
Eliza  w'as  a stroke  hard  to  bear,  but  she  little 
knew  the  greater  misery  that  was  in  store  for 
her.  Her  cousin  Louise  Pcrcival,  with  her 
father,  at  this  time  had  just  arrived  from 
France.  She  at  once  flew  to  the  arms  of 
her  weeping  relative,  and  it  was  some  con- 
solation for  my  aunt  to  know  that  she  had  a 
friend  wdth  whom  to  share  her  sorrow's  just 
when  Heaven  had  deprived  her  of  her  only 
earthly  protector.  Alas  for  her,  poor  soul! 
How  often  we  fly  to  embrace  and  press  to 
our  hearts  w'ith  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  evil 
that  is  to  poison  our  lives ! 

Gustave,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Davis,  at  once  returned  to  New  Bedford.  Of 
course  the  marriage  was  postponed  until  such 
time  ns  Eliza  could  recover  from  her  grief. 
She  had  tenderly  loved  her  father,  who  in  turn 
had  idolized  her;  and  it  was  long  before  that 
pale,  serious  face  could  conjure  up  even  a mel- 
ancholy smile  to  greet  her  lover.  Gustave, 
who  believed  that  the  world  was  made  to  be 
enjoyed,  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  transfer  to 
his  mourning  bride  some  of  his  own  abundant 
animal  spirits,  and  knowing  little  of  the  quiet 
grief  of  a loving  womans  heart,  instead  of  ten- 
derly soothing  her  broken  spirit  began  to  look 
around  him  for  a livelier  companion,  with  a dis- 
position better  suited  to  his  own.  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  such  a one  in  the  person  of 
Louise. 
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SheVas  one  of  those  rare  pieces  of  coquet- 
tish art  that  could  assume  the  very  lineaments 
of  childish  simplicity  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
petration of  some  act  as  cruel  as  it  was  disin- 
genuous. Beauty  she  had  in  abundance ; grace, 
wealth  was  her  own ; education  had  endowed 
her  with  every  accomplishment ; yet  she  was  as 
heartless  as  a tiger.  As  she  saw  the  growing 
attachment  of  Gustave  for  her  society  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  her  cousin  her  bosom  rose  in 
triumph.  She  did  not  love  the  man.  She  had 
had  many  a suitor  at  her  feet  before.  But  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  another  woman 
that  she  could  torture ; to  see  her  cousin  writhe 
under  her  insidious  wiles ; to  know  that  Eliza 
loved  Gustave,  and  that  day  by  day  she  was  di- 
verting that  love  away  from  her  forever;  to  feel 
that  the  sweet  influence  which  her  gentle  rival 
had  once  held  over  him  was  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  that  in  her  own  hand  she  held 
the  power  to  accept  him  or  reject  him — to  a 
woman  of  her  spirit  this  was  all  in  all ! 

Happily  for  innocence,  it  is  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  evil.  My  aunt  Eliza 
scarcely  noticed  what  was  apparent  to  ever)' 
one  else.  It  pleased  her  to  think  that  Gustave 
was  amused  and  made  happy  by  Louise.  “I 
am  too  dull  for  you,  Gustave,  to-day,”  she  would 
say.  “Louise  is  preparing  for  a ride  on  the 
beach.  Join  her  and  enjoy  this  beautiful  day. 

I shall  be  happy  at  home  and  alone,  for  I am 
always  so  when  I know  you  are  happy,  dear 
Gustave.  Come,  let  me  press  you  to  go.  Lou- 
ise is  waiting  for  you,  and  will  not  take  it  kind 
of  you  if  you  neglect  her  so.” 

At  last  the  intimacy  between  Gustave  and 
Louise  had  reached  a point  when  it  had  become 
a common  town  scandal.  And  as  yet  the  person 
most  interested  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  truth 
was  revealed  to  her  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
One  night  her  uncle,  Mr.  Percival,  had  been  at- 
tacked suddenly  with  a violent  sickness.  The 
house  was  aroused ; some  of  the  servants  ran 
to  his  daughter  s room.  It  was  empty.  In 
the  hall  they  found  the  veil  of  Louise  that  she 
had  dropped  in  her  flight.  Gustave  was  sent 
for.  Alas!  he  too  was  missing.  The  land- 
lord said  he  had  packed  up  his  trunks  the  night 
before,  settled  his  various  accounts,  and  gone 
he  knew  not  whither.  When  they  brought  this 
news  to  Aunt  Eliza  she  seemed  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding it.  At  last  she  uttered  a shriek 
like  the  cry  of  a wild  animal  caught  in  the  toils, 
and  then,  with  a terrible  appealing  voice,  cried 
out,  “ Oh,  father,  take  me — take  me  with  you 
—do  not  leave  me  here — for  indeed,  indeed,  I 
am  alone  now — alone  in  this  world !” 

These  were  the  last  words  that  Aunt  Eliza 
uttered  for  weeks.  A deathlike  stupor  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  her.  When  she 
recovered  from  this  lethargy  a new  life  seemed 
to  awaken  her.  Her  cheeks  began  to  bloom 
again ; the  beautiful  hair  was  once  more  ar-  | 
rayed  in  fascinating  tresses ; her  large  eyes  be- 
came bright  and  animated — many  thought  them 
unnaturally  so. 


And  Louise  ? what  had  she  gained  ? That 
which  her  soul  coveted — notoriety ! She  cared 
not  for  Gustave ; no,  not  more  than  she  did  for 
any  other  man.  But  the  elopement  was  blazon- 
ed in  the  daily  papers ; it  gave  a piquancy  to  her 
i life  for  a time ; and  to  have  her  name  bandied 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  many  an  unseemly 
jest,  by  men  and  women  as  coarse  in  their  na- 
tures as  she  that  won  the  prize  she  had  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  feeling  that  might  have 
ennobled  a woman’s  heart.  • 

One  person  at  least  determined  to  do  my 
aunt  Eliza  justice.  Mr.  Percival  never  for- 
gave his  faithless  daughter.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  lived  with  Aunt  Eliza.  He  be- 
queathed to  her  all  his  own  property.  1 do  not 
like  ever  to  speak  of  such  an  awful  thing  as  the 
hatred  of  a father  for  his  only  child  ; but  I think 
he  hated  his  own  daughter,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  from  the  time  of  the  elopement,  with  as  bit- 
ter a hatred  as  ever  a man  felt  toward  a woman. 

Years  rolled  by.  Aunt  Eliza  put  aside  her 
mourning.  Her  property  augmenting  ever)*  year 
enabled  her  to  gratify  every  caprice — dresses, 
equipages,  parties,  balls,  pictures,  wine,  cards — 
any  thing  or  every  thing  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment. She  grew  more  and  more  beautiful  day 
by  day — all  but  that  wild  unearthly  light  in  her 
eyes.  Some  persons  said  that  her  gayety  was 
not  altogether  spontaneous. 

Of  her  cousin  Louise  she  heard  occasionally 
through  the  newspaper  records  of  fashionable 
intelligence.  Her  winters  were  usually  passed 
in  New  Orleans  during  the  gay  season  there, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  Paris  became  her 
place  of  residence.  The  ocean  steamer  for  De- 
cember (for  in  those  days  the  experiment  of 
steamers  across  the  Atlantic  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished)  almost  always  had  in  its  list 
of  passengers  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus- 
tave Lubin.  At  this  time  my  aunt  very  strange- 
ly began  to  take  a great  interest  in  the  British 
colonial  papers.  She  subscribed  for  them  all, 
and  would  constantly  pore  over  them,  particu- 
larly the  shipping  paragraphs  relating  to  disas- 
ters at  sea.  In  the  summer  she  never  visited 
inland  watering-places,  always  preferring  such 
as  were  on  the  coast,  where  she  would  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  ships  in  the  offing  arriving 
or  departing;  and  in  s #ne  of  the  summer 
storms,  when  the  ocean  was  lashed  into  fury,  a 
strange  fascination  seemed  to  possess  her  soul, 
and  she  would  wander  on  the  beach  regardless 
of  the  driving  rain  and  the  wild  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  all  her 
expeditions  she  was  invariably  accompanied  by 
her  old  faithful  nurse,  Mehetabcl,  who,  if  she 
was  not,  as  the  old  Puritans  used  to  say,  “ much 
endeoued  wdth  temporial  graces,”  was  yet  as 
true  to  the  child  she  had  raised  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  Many  a time  had  she  gone  in 
search  of  her  on  the  sea  sands  when  the  sudden 
tempest  intervened  in  ita  fury,  and  brought  her 
home  wild  with  mirthful  excitement  and  drip- 
ping with  rain. 
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One  bright  summer  morning  Mehetabel 
placed  the  customary  papers  in  the  hand  of  her 
joyous  mistress  as  she  sat  surrounded  by  her 
fashionable  friends  in  the  hall  of  the  Nahant 
Hotel.  Glancing  at  the  first  paper  that  pre- 
sented itself  she  hastily  arose,  and  excusing  her- 
self to  her  friends,  retired  to  her  rooms.  There 
she  had  a quiet  opportunity  to  read  the  para- 
graph that  had  arrested  her  attention  in  the 
Halifax  Morning  Sun.  As  near  as  I can  recol- 
lect, it  was  something  like  this : 

“Marlborough  Light.  — This  ancient  structure, 
which  our  readers  will  remember  is  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Portugal  Cove,  at  last  gives 
visible  signs  of  decay.  It  was  the  first  light-house 
erected  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  having  been 
built  more  than  a century  ago,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  A fissure,  which  has  been  gradually 
extending  upward  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  ren- 
ders the  whole  structure  insecure,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent dioptric  apparatus,  which  has  recently  replaced 
the  old  one,  will  have  to  be  removed  for  safety. 
Meantime  a temporary  beacon  has  been  prepared. 
This  is  not  only  the  oldest  light-house  on  our  coast, 
but,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  important  In  conjunction  with  the  revolv- 
ing light  at  Northcate  Head,  it  affords  a sure  guide  to 
the  storm-tossed  mariner  upon  the  most  perilous  part 
of  his  voyage,  as  it  is  directly  in  the  track  of  all  Eu- 
ropean vessels,  homeward  or  outward  bound.  We 
hope  preparation  will  be  promptly  made  for  its  res- 
toration." 

44  Mehetabel,”  said  Aunt  Eliza,  as  she  folded 
up  the  paper  and  laid  it  carefully  away,  44  we 
return  to  New  Bedford  to-morrow  morning.1' 

What  I now  have  to  relate  would  scarcely  be 
believed  if  there  were  not  a witness  in  support 
of  it  whose  testimony  can  not  be  controverted. 
The  “Davis  Light-house11  that  stood  on  Marl- 
borough Reef — a singular  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural beauty — is  that  witness.  So  perfect 
was  the  skill  of  the  engineer  who  reared  it 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  its  admir- 
ers, 44  it  bids  fair  to  be  little  less  lasting  than 
the  rocks  upon  which  it  stands.”  In  a word, 
my  aunt  Eliza  made  a proffer  of  her  whole 
fortune  to  the  British  Government  if  it  would 
permit  her  to  rebuild  the  light-house  on  Marl- 
borough Reef. 

It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
you  any  idea  of  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence that  followed  this  extraordinary  offer. 
My  aunt  equipped  herself  with  a couple  of 
secretaries,  who  wrote  night  and  day.  . The 
house  in  Walrus  Place,  which  had  of  late 
years  buzzed  and  glittered  with  gay  crowds 
of  fashion,  had  become  changed  to  a scientific 
school  of  mathematics.  Maps,  maps,  maps 
every  where ; coast  surveys,  harbors,  inlets, 
soundings,  and  fathoms  of  salt  sea-water  en- 
grossed all  the  conversation.  Accomplished 
engineers,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  were  wel- 
comed in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  Dia- 
grams of  light-house  machinery,  catoptrics,  di- 
optrics, refracted  and  reflected  lights,  prisms, 
lenses,  the  true  cylindric  belt,  and  numerous 
sections  of  hollow  brick  wall,  and  side  eleva- 
tions of  light-houses,  formed  the  all-absorbing 
topics  of  interest.  The  British  and  colonial 


governments,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  the  Brethren  of  Trinity  House, 
the  Light-house  Board,  veteran  American  and 
Rritish  engineers  — all  were  involved  in  this 
mighty  web  that  my  aunt  Eliza  was  spinning. 

Was  it  a benevolent  motive  that  induced  her 
thus  to  devote  her  life  and  lavish  her  money 
upon  this  wild  visionary  project  ? Or  was  her 
conduct  the  indication  of  the  persistent  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  reveals  the  unreasoning  self- 
will  of  a monomaniac  ? At  all  events,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  agreed  to  accept  the  munificent 
endowment,  and  the  structure,  inch  by  inch, 
arose  above  the  surrounding  waves  like  a 44  Sea 
Cy  bele.  ” 

Years  elapsed  before  the  completion  of  this 
Pharos  on  the  wild  Newfoundland  coast.  My 
aunt’s  fortune  had  shrunk  to  a mere  independ- 
ence. She  had  given  up  all  her  fashionable 
friends ; she  even  changed  her  dress,  wearing  a 
short  gray  sack,  and  a skirt  of  the  same  material 
and  color ; and  her  beautiful  hair — the  crowning 
glory  of  her  youthful  days — that,  too,  was  sac- 
rificed. Mehetabel,  like  Fate,  stood  behind  her 
mistress  with  her  accursed  shears,  and  her  hon- 
est tears  and  the  golden  tresses  rolled  down  to- 
gether upon  the  floor.  I must  say  that  my 
aunt’s  fine  features  were  now  sensibly  altered ; 
her  face  was  pinched  and  narrow ; the  skin  had 
become  thin  and  transparent.  There  were  hol- 
low circles  around  her  eyes,  and  they  too— 
those  beautiful  eyes — were  growing  larger  and 
more  painfully  bright  and  penetrating. 

The  light-house,  crowned  with  its  glittering 
crystal  lantern,  and  equipped  with  its  exquisite 
machinery,  was  at  last  completed.  The  British 
Government,  in  honor  of  its  munificent  founder, 
named  it  the  44  Davis  Light-house,”  the  name  it 
still  bears.  The  chief  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  wrote  her  a letter 
couched  in  most  complimentary  terms,  and  end- 
ing with  the  request  that  she  would  honor  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  appointing  the  light- 
house keepers  aud  their  assistants,  if  such  should 
be  her  pleasure.  This  formal  and  customary 
request,  always  made  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  some  mark  of  gratitude  from  the  state,  was 
responded  to  by  my  aunt  naming  herself  as 
head  keeper,  Mehetabel  Salters  as  second  keep- 
er ; and  for  the  rest  of  her  sea-water  staff  she 
nominated  six  of  the  most  hard-headed,  griz- 
zly old  New  Bedford  whalers  that  ever  sailed 
for  her  father  in  the  Polar  seas. 

44 1 do  not  venture  to  take  upon  myself,”  she 
said,  in  her  letter  to  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, 44  the  unusual  honor  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment as  the  one  you  have  placed  in  my  hands 
without  being  in  a manner  prepared  for  it. 
For  years  I have  devoted  my  attention  to  this 
subject,  not  only  theoretically,  but  also  from 
constant  observation,  during  frequent  visits,  of 
the  method  of  managing  those  upon  our  own 
sea-coast,  until  now  all  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  a light-house  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  the 
spools  and  thimbles  of  a lady’s  work-basket.11 
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Such  an  appointment,  however  unexpect- 
ed, could  not  be  refused.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  a British  frigate,  with  streamers 
and  flags  flying,  dropped  anchor  in  Buzzard’s 
Bay,  off  New  Bedford,  and  saluted  the  sleepy 
town  with  its  ship  artillery.  The  bay  was  soon 
alive  with  boats ; the  stout  raan-of-war’s-men, 
in  their  blue  jackets,  were  pulling  away  over  its 
placid  surface ; the  house  in  Walrus  Place  was 
enlivened  with  British  navy  officers ; the  beaux 
and  belles  of  the  city  were  invited  to  parties  on 
shipboard  and  on  shore;  until,  after  a round 
of  festivities,  a parting  salute  from  the  frigate 
sounded  one  very  early  morning  in  the  ears  of 
the  sleeping  inhabitants,  and  the  blushing  dawn 
lighted  up  the  sails  of  the  departing  vessel,  with 
my  aunt  and  Mehetabel,  and  six  tough  old 
New  Bedford  whalers  on  board,  bound  for  the 
city  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  thence  to  be 
transported  to  their  solitary  island  home  on 
Marlborough  Reef. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  Tower  of  London 
will  doubtless  recollect  among  the  royal  regalia 
the  diamond  crown  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen? 
Other  crowns,  composed  of  intersecting  bands 
of  gold,  surmounted  with  the  cross,  lined  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  studded  with  precious  stones 
of  every  hue,  may  call  forth  our  admiration  and 
awaken  our  curiosity,  for  those  jewels  are  the 
many-colored  spoils  of  empires.  But  the  crown 
of  Anne  Bullen,  composed  simply  of  pure  brill- 
iants, set  so  closely  together  that  you  can  not 
even  discover  the  setting,  without  band  or  lin- 
ing of  cloth — just  as  it  were  a diamond  cup  that 
you  might  hold  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand — is 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  regal  diadems. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  summit  of  any  light- 
house built  within  this  century  will  at  once  un- 
derstand the  allusion  to  the  crown  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  British  queens.  The  lantern, 
with  its  close-set  polygonal  or  cylindric  belt  of 
crystal  lenses  set  in  an  almost  invisible  frame 
and  glittering  with  prismatic  lights,  is  indeed 
but  an  Anne  Bullen  cro wn  magnified  and  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a sea-gazing  tower.  These 
lenses  of  cut  glass,  polished  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  the  optician’s  skill,  and  arrayed  with 
mathematical  precision,  are  dangerous,  how- 
ever, to  the  safety  of  the  light-house,  if  it  be 
not  properly  protected  against  them  in  the  day- 
time. For  on  whatever  side  of  the  crystal 
dome  a sunbeam  should  enter  it  would  pass 
through  a lens  whose  exact  focus  would  be 
the  centre  of  the  lantern,  in  which  place  is 
fixed  the  huge  lamp  with  its  supply  tank  of 
oil.  Thus  every  lens  of  the  polygonal  belt 
would  become  an  immense  burning-glass,  and 
the  concentrated  heat  would  set  the  whole  in 
an  instantaneous  blaze ; and  so  long  as  the  sun 
remained  above  the  horizon  or  the  tower  re- 
tained a lens  the  inextinguishable  blaze  would 
continue. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this  terrible  mis- 
chance the  lighting  apparatus  of  the  sea-tower 
is  always  carefully  protected  from  dawn  to  sun- 


down with  a white  linen  cover,  through  which 
no  ray  of  sunlight  can  enter.  There  are,  how- 
ever, look-out  windows  on  every  side  of  the 
tower,  from  which  vessels  at  sea  can  be  seen 
at  an  immense  distance.  From  the  base  of 
the  tower  nearly  three  miles  of  reef  were  vis- 
ible at  low-water,  and  numerous  seals  and  other 
sea-monsters  used  to  come  out  of  the  water  and 
slip  and  slide  their  slimy  bodies  about  in  ungain- 
ly sport  upon  the  rocks  at  the  low  tides.  Huge 
piles  of  sea-weed,  drift-wood,  the  thousand  waifs 
of  ocean — fragments  of  wrecked  vessels,  the  bod- 
ies of  sea-birds  that  had  dashed  themselves  to 
death  against  the  shining  lantern  at  night,  fogs, 
icebergs,  sunshine,  and  storms  would  come  and 
go  from  time  to  time.  But  other  visitors  they 
had  none,  except  the  store-boats  with  their  cus- 
tomary supplies  of  food  and  fresh  water,  or  the 
light  boats  of  the  fishermen  that  brought  the 
newspapers.  For  their  li i At  craft  can  live  in  a 
sea  in  which  a frigate  would  have  to  shorten  all 
sail.  There  is  always  a huge  dwelling  and  store- 
house attached  to  every  light-house.  The  one 
on  Marlborough  Reef,  on  account  of  the  rocks 
being  so  low  in  the  water,  was  subject  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves  in  stormy  weather.  So 
the  house  was  built  with  dead-lights,  like  a ship’s, 
instead  of  windows,  that  could  be  closed  in  when 
the  waves  began  to  climb  over  the  roof  and  in- 
vestigate the  capacious  flue  of  the  tall  chimney. 

My  aunt  Eliza  had  lived  this  life  now  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  She  was  dead  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  for  herself  she  had  one 
living  companion  of  whose  society  she  never 
tired.  That  companion  was  the  sea!  In  its 
sunnier  moments  she  would  sit  upon  the  rocks 
for  hours,  watching  the  madcap  waves  hurrying 
to  the  shore,  until  the  shining  bubbles,  coming 
and  ever  coming,  and  gathering  and  accumu- 
lating in  the  fissures  of  the  reef,  would  seem 
like  myriads  of  faces  of  little  children  pressing 
on  toward  her  with  happy  laughing  eyes,  as  if 
to  while  away  the  sadness  of  her  solitary  life. 
Sometimes,  to  her,  when  not  a crest  ruffed  the 
surface,  the  strange  element  seemed  to  pass  its 
day  in  long-drawn  sighs  of  secret  sorrow’,  as  if 
from  the  depths  of  a mysterious  inquietude; 
and  then,  gathering  its  robes  of  mist  and  fog 
about  it,  would  lie  beneath  them  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  but  breathing  and  heaving  like  a 
gigantic  despair  that  would  shroud  itself  from 
every  attempt  of  consolation.  Then  at  night, 
when  the  winds  piped  loud,  and  the  sea  broke 
forth  from  its  cavernous  lairs,  and  the  tempest- 
uous waves  would  thunder  against  the  tower, 
making  it  rock  and  shudder  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, up  she  would  climb  into  her  crystal  eyrie, 
looking  down  with  wild  eyes  upon  the  waste  of 
waters  below,  as  if  commingling  in  spirit  with 
the  elements  that  wrere  raging  around  her.  And 
ofttimes,  when  the  moon  w-as  at  the  full,  and 
the  sea  with  great  power  and  glory  was  moving 
in  multitudinous  waves  beneath  her  silvery  light, 
then  it  was  that  her  faithful  servitor  would  never 
let  her  visit  the  light-house  summit  alone.  For 
at  such  times  there  was  a fearful  fire  in  the 
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eyes  of  her  mistress,  and  sncli  a suppressed  in- 
tensity of  excitement  in  her  frail  frame  that 
every  nerve  seemed  quivering  with  emotion. 
Then  to  permit  her  to  be  alone  on  that  great 
height,  with  the  sea  and  rockB  at  her  feet,  and 
the  iron  gallery  that  surrounded  the  lantern 
easily  reached  by  a narrow  stairway  through  a 
side-door  in  the  tow*er?  What  might  she  not 
be  tempted  to  do  ? The  very  thought  quickened 
the  steps  of  the  faithful  Mehetabel,  and  up  that 
endless  iron  staircase,  breathless  as  she  was, 
would  her  weary  old  legs  carry  her  till  she 
stood  side  by  side  with  her  charge,  her  way- 
ward foster-child.  On  such  nights  no  sleep 
would  visit  the  eyes  of  either  of  the  watchful 
pair. 

My  aunt,  even  when  a child,  had  a rare  facul- 
ty of  learning.  I do  not  mean  a faculty  of 
committing  to  memory  whatever  words  she 
studied,  but  a quicj^comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves  as  they  passed  under  her  ob- 
servation. Thus,  although  she  had  never  stud- 
ied the  mathematics  at  school,  how  quickly  she 
mastered  the  leading  principles  both  of  algebra 
and  geometry  when  she  applied  herself  to  them, 
as  she  did  wiiile  she  %vas  preparing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  light-house ! Now,  while,  so  to 
speak,  she  was  at  sea,  those  rare  faculties  of 
learning  awakened  in  her  with  tenfold  power : 
every  change  in  the  atmosphere,  the  wonderful 
system  of  tides,  the  phenomena  of  storms,  the 
duration  of  them,  and  the  indications  of  their 
approach,  became  as  familiar  to  her  as  to  any 
of  the  old  hard-headed  whalers  she  had  brought 
in  her  suit.  Besides,  she  had  studied  the  build 
and  rig  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  so  that  at  the 
greatest  distance  she  was  able  to  tell  what  port 
an  approaching  craft  was  from.  A powerful 
ship’s  glass  was  always  within  her  reach,  and 
she  had  become  an  expert  in  the  use  of  it. 

Particularly  was  she  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  every  steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
There  were  but  few  of  them  in  those  days,  and 
the  trips  were  often  months  apart.  She  knew 
every  one  of  them ; but  there  was  a new  steam- 
ship being  built  at  Brest  for  an  enterprising 
French  company  which  she  had  never  seen.  It 
was  called  the  Due  de  Montpensier , and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  early  in  the  autumn,  so 
as  to  make  its  experimental  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic some  time  in  December.  Among  the 
fashionable  people  who  were  announced  to  take 
passage  in  her  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus- 
tave Lubin  appeared  in  the  papers.  As  this 
vessel  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a rival  of  the  Brit- 
ish steamers,  every  thing  connected  with  her 
had  a flavor  of  fashionable  nationality;  hence  a 
first  passage  in  her  was  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a high  privilege,  and  granted  only  to  a fa- 
vored few. 

As  December  drew  near  my  aunt  became  un- 
usually excitable — wrought  up  by  some  hidden 
impulse.  And  she  had  bad  dreams  at  night. 
Wrecks,  wrecks,  wrecks  seemed  to  disturb  her 
sleep.  Whenever  she  saw  a distant  object 
floating  out  at  sea  her  glass  was  in  hand  in  a 


| moment,  and  she  usually  laid  it  down  with  the 
expression,  44  I thought  I saw  it  move,  as  it 
might  be  living.”  Once,  indeed,  she  made  her 
men  get  out  the  life-boats,  but  it  proved  to  be 
a false  alarm.  December  had  now  come,  and 
my  aunt  was  rarely  away  from  her  post  on  the 
summit  of  the  tower  at  night,  or  gazing  through 
the  seaward  windows  by  day.  Her  eyes  had  a 
strange  flame  in  them,  a sort  of  red,  feverish 
look  ; her  hair  had  again  grown  long  and  elfish. 

None  of  her  friends  would  have  recognized  in 
that  rigid,  wiry  form,  that  weather-beaten  face, 
those  hard,  bony  fingers,  the  effigies  of  one  who 
had  been,  a few  years  before,  so  graceful,  so 
beautiful,  so  lovable.  December  passed  on, 
and  a faint  wreath  of  smoke  at  the  dawn  of 
day  against  the  rising  6un  told  of  the  approach 
of  a steamer.  My  aunt  sat  in  the  tower,  silent, 
rigid,  awful  to  behold!  When  the  topmost 
spars  of  the  vessel  were  uplifted  above  the  hori- 
zon line  she  laid  down  the  glass. 

44 It  is  a British  steamer,”  she  said,  quietly, 
and  then  descended  from  the  tower. 

A few  days  after  the  sky  was  changeable, 
with  flurries  of  wind  and  rain.  Sometimes  the 
sun  would  shine  out,  gladdening  the  boisterous 
face  of  the  deep,  lighting  up  the  curling  clouds 
that  w'ere  moving  above  in  his  pathway,  and 
then  would  hide  under  a darkening  sky;  a 
gusty,  cold  wind  would  arise  and  buffet  the 
tower  with  sudden  ponderous  blows,  and  then 
pass  on,  and  the  sun  would  shine  again.  The 
sea-gulls,  ever  on  the  wing  around  the  reef, 
were  now  flying  low — a sure  sign  of  “dirty 
weather,”  as  the  sailors  call  it ; the  reef  itself, 
as  if  conscious  of  approaching  evil,  began  to 
utter  ominous  noises — now  moaning  in  dull 
monotonous  resonance,  now  hissing  with  over- 
whelming surges,  and  anon  yielding  up  the 
retreating  sea-waves,  with  elfish,  whispering 
sounds,  from  among  the  weeds  and  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  more  intolerable  to  the  ear  than  the 
boom  and  clangor  of  the  onset. 

44 1 guess,”  said  one  of  the  old  salts  from 
New  Bedford  to  his  companion,  who  was  split- 
ting drift-wood — 44 1 guess,  Billy,  we’re  goin’  to 
hev  a squally  artemoon.  There’s  consid’rubble 
ico  n-makin’  deoivn  yonder  inside  the  pint,  and 
it’s  airly.  Do  yeou  remember  the  night  when 
you  and  me  and  little  Lem  Pendergrass  was 
a-reefin’  the  foresail  of  the  brig  Detsyy  off  old 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  foot-rope  parted,  and  little 
Lemmy,  who  was  eout  to  the  end  of  the  yard- 
arm, went  under?  lie  didn’t  have  far  to  go, 

Bill,  did  he?  Them  old  Cape  Horn  waves 
kept  a-climbin’  up  to  the  yard-arm  we  was  on 
mighty  oncomfortable.  That  boy  never  should 
’a  gone  to  sea ; his  hands  was  too  small  to  fasten 
onto  a yard-arm  like  you  and  me.  That  night, 
if  you  hain’t  forgot,  come  on  with  putty  nigh 
such  an  artemoon  as  this’n.  It’s  goin’  to  blow 
great  guns  afore  long.”  j 

The  other  old  trilobite,  winking  with  both 
eyes  as  he  asked  the  question,  said,  44  Where's 
Miss  ’Liza  ?” 

44  Oh,  up  thair,”  replied  the  other,  pointing 
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to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  “She’s  got  old 
Sam  Davis’s  ways  to  a dot,  she  has.  She’s 
a-watchin’  the  offin’  to  see  what  craft  ’ll  heave 
in  sight.” 

In  one  of  the  narrow  windows  of  the  tower 
that  overlooked  the  eastern  sea  one  solitary  eye 
— perhaps  the  only  one  in  America — had  de- 
scried a faint  cloud  on  the  horizon,  that,  min- 
gling with  other  clouds,  indicated  what  seemed 
to  be  the  approach  of  another  steamer.  Nor 
was  this  a matter  of  doubt  long ; for  as  the  sun 
declined  behind  the  western  continent  his  part- 
ing beams,  breaking  through  the  stormy  clouds, 
lighted  up  a yellow  streak  in  the  northeastern 
sky,  and  there,  as  plainly  relieved  as  if  painted 
on  a flat  back-ground  of  gold,  appeared  a swart 
volume  of  receding  smoke,  and  the  airy  spars 
of  an  approaching  steamer. 

“It  is  the  Frenchman,”  said  Eliza,  quietly 
shutting  up  the  glass,  t “Mehetabel,  go  below 
and  prepare  tea.  A wild  night  it  will  be  this 
night,”  she  said  to  herself,  “and  such  a storm 
on  the  coast  as  has  not  been  known  for  many 
years.  It  is  just  the  night  I have  dreamed  of 
for — let  me  see  how  long?”  Then,  with  a wild 
laugh,  “ How  long  ? I am  losing  my  memory — 
how  many  years  is  it  since — since  he — her  father 
— was  taken  with  that  dreadful  sickness  in  the 
night  ? Oh,”  she  continued,  feeling  in  her  side- 
pocket,  as  if  some  tiny  animal  was  concealed 
there,  “here  you  are,  safe  and  sound;  come 
forth— do  not  be  afraid  now — time  makes  all 
things  even.”  And  she  pulled  from  her  pocket 
a roll  of  faded  fabric.  Then,  gazing  at  it,  she 
added,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  scorn,  “ Come 
forth  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  thou  de- 
testable — ” And  she  unrolled  with  trembling 
fingers  what  had  once  been  a green  veil. 

Meantime  below,  around  the  massive  porch 
of  the  residence  house,  were  gathered  as  many 
ns  could  stand  in  the  fierce  wind  of  that  ap- 
proaching storm.  The  few  Nova  Scotians  and 
Newfoundlanders  that  had  with  amphibious  in- 
stinct found  a home  upon  a reef ; the  old  whal- 
ers of  New  Bedford,  whose  very  joints  seemed 
to  be  payed  and  pitched  with  oakum  and' tar- 
all  were  gazing  at  the  new  steamer  that  had 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  so  unexpectedly. 
Their  eyes  were  full  of  surmise  and  conjecture. 

“That’s  a crooked  streak,  Billy,  out  of  her 
smoke-stack,”  said  the  old  whaler  to  his  friend 
of  the  drift-wood.  “ It’s  a-blowin’  like  thunder 
off  there  where  she  is,  and  I don’t  like  to  see 
that  wavy  line ; her  smoke  don’t  seem  to  run  off 
free  and  nateral  like;  and — hallo!  the  smoke’s 
a-blowin’  now  right  toward  us  studdy.  She’s 
stopped  her  wheels,  that’s  certain ; she’s  out  of 
gear.  If  ’twa’nt  so  far  off  we’d  hear  a gun  may- 
be. Hand  me  a glass,  somebody.  I thought  so ; 
she’s  run  her  flag  up  to  half-mast  and  stopped 
her  headway.  There,  I saw  the  smoke  of  a 
gun!” 

“ I think,”  said  the  veteran  of  the  drift-wood,  ! 
winking  both  eyes,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
spoke,  “it’s  her  rudder!” 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Eliza,  having  taken  her  soli- 
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tary  cup  of  tea  in  the  residence  house,  made  her 
way  to  the  tower,  after  giving  directions  to  Me- 
hetabel to  carefully  look  about  and  see  that  all 
was  safe  and  secure  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice.  A heavy  oak  door,  always  closed  in 
cold  weather,  afforded  an  entrance  from  the 
house  to  the  interior  of  the  tower.  My  aunt 
entered  the  tower  holding  a lighted  lamp  in  her 
hand,  shut  the  huge  door  behind  her,  and  lock- 
ed it  with  its  ponderous  key,  thus  closing  all 
approach  to  the  interior  of  the  tower  from  with- 
out. Then  she  began  to  climb  the  iron  steps 
in  the  darkness,  only  lighted  by  the  lamp  she 
bore  in  her  hand.  No  easy  task,  let  me  tell 
you,  to  surmount  that  dizzy  spiral,  even  in  calm 
weather,  when  not  a breeze  rippled  the  surface 
of  the  ocean. 

But  at  such  a time  as  this  even  to  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  might  have  appalled 
many  a stout  heart.  The  tower  was  rocking 
from  its  summit  to  foundation.  My  aunt  clung 
to  the  iron  railing  of  the  stairs  as  she  ascended, 
for  the  wild  winds  with  shuddering  fury  grap- 
pled with  the  tall  shaft  as  if  they  would  tear  it 
up  by  the  roots.  As  little  by  little  she  made 
her  way  upward  she  could  hear  the  monstrous 
sea-waves  rolling  up  and  dashing  in  thunder 
against  the  outside  of  the  tower  high  above  her 
head,  and  then,  with  baffled  fury,  receding 
again.  But  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  storm! 
Now  wailing  with  such  anguished  cries,  as  if 
myriads  of  the  damned  were  uniting  in  one 
last  utterance  of  hopeless  agony ; then  growing 
louder.and  louder,  with  yells  and  elfish  shrieks, 
and  again  sobbing  and  subsiding,  seemingly 
hushed  in  mutterings,  as  if  the  multitudes  were 
in  consultation — leaders  are  striving  to  stifle 
the  tumult.  Do  you  not  hear  the  whispering? 
Whisper,  whisper,  whisper,  none  above  a breath ; 
none,  for  your  lives,  above  a breath!  Millions 
of  whispers — the  air  is  alive  with  whispers — the 
tower  is  surrounded  with  them  ; they  are  whis- 
pering without  the  tower,  they  are  whispering 
within  the  tower ; in  the  crevices  of  the  avails 
are  whispers ; in  the  convolutions  of  the  flight 
of  iron  steps  are  whispers ; above,  above  the 
lamp  in  her  hand,  far  up,  up  at  the  stair-head, 
are  whispers;  and  down,  down,  deep  below, 
at  the  stair-foot  door,  they  are  whispering, 
whispering,  now  in  moans  and  sobs,  now  rising 
into  louder  tumult,  as  if  the  shout,  the  wild 
cry,  the  repressed  yell  of  agony  could  no  longer 
be  smothered.  And  now,  O God  ! it  is  coming ; 
the  conspiracy  has  reached  its  height ! the  re- 
bellion is  breaking  loose!  the  tower — ah,  the 
tower!  that  must  be  beaten  down,  beaten 
down,  beaten  to  atoms!  Hark  at  the  assent- 
ing roar  of  the  frantic  elements  gathering  in 
their  strength ! Deep  calling  unto  deep ; 
winds  uniting  with  whirlwinds  for  the  onset! 
And  now,  with  thunderous  blows,  tuey  have 
struck  the  stanch  tower,  and  made  it  quiver 
from  crown  to  foundation,  like  a spear-staff 
that  is  driven  into  the  ground.  What  hideous 
yells,  what  cries  those  are  without  as  it  firmly 
holds  its  own  upon  those  rocks  amidst  the 
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deafening  clangor!  For  it  is  a citadel  of 
strength,  only  one  does  not  like  to  think  of 
that  solitary  woman,  lamp  in  hand,  climbing 
and  still  climbing  those  iron  steps,  we  fear, 
alas ! for  no  good  purpose. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  but  it 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  objects  when  that 
fearful  sentinel  reached  the  glass  summit. 

The  linen  shroud,  which  was  always  spread 
during  the  daytime  over  the  delicate  machinery 
to  protect  it  from  the  power  of  the  sun  and  the 
lenses,  was  now  loop  by  loop  removed.  The 
great  lamp  was  lighted,  and  its  feeble  yellow 
rays  illuminated  objects  within,  but  not  yet 
without,  the  crystal  dome.  This  lamp,  as  I 
have  said,  was  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  glass  chamber,  so  as  to  be  in  the  focus  of 
every  lens  in  the  cylindric  belt.  It  was  the 
kind  known  as  the  Fresnel-lamp — an  Argand — 
with  its  series  of  concentric  burners  tipped  with 
silver,  the  supply  of  oil  being  pumped  up  from 
a tank  below  by  clock-work  machinery.  Al- 
though the  night  was  bitter  cold,  so  great  was 
the  heat  generated  by  the  Fresnel-lamp  that 
the  apartment  was  as  warm  in  a few  minutes  as 
if  heated  by  a stove.  Indeed,  if  the  oil  were 
not  pumped  up  and  suffered  to  overflow  in  great 
quantities,  so  as  to  keep  the  lamp  partially  cool, 
the  excess  of  heat  generated  would  render  the 
whole  apparatus  useless. 

The  wild  storm  howled  and  raged  around  the 
tower  with  increased  fury ; but  while  ice  from 
wave  and  spray  was  forming  rapidly  against  its 
sides  below,  there  was  no  rain  nor  sleet  above, 
and  the  glasses  shone  as  clear  as  in  fair  weather. 

Night  now  darkening  over  the  stormy  deep, 
nothing  was  as  yet  visible  within  the  illuminated 
cones  of  light  that  shot  forth  on  every  side  from 
the  lenses  of  the  tower.  In  vain  that  solitary 
watcher  strained  her  eyes  seaward ; the  mist  or 
fog  so  obscured  the  gloomy  expanse  that  no- 
thing rewarded  her  sight.  Thus  hour  after 
hour  passed,  the  storm  continuing,  when  sud- 
denly, distinctly,  she  heard  the  sound  of  a gun, 
and  w'ithin  one  of  the  cones  of  light,  not  ten 
miles  from  the  reef,  the  apparition  of  a disabled 
vessel  upon  the  summit  of  an  enormous  wave 
appeared,  driving  helplessly  toward  the  rocks 
of  Marlborough.  Then  she  laid  down  her  glass, 
took  up  the  green  veil,  and  waving  it,  as  in 
mockery  of  welcome,  amidst  the  horrible  tu- 
mult of  the  tempest  she  chanted  : 

u Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be ; blessed  shall  she  he  above  women  in 
the  tent.  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk : 
she  brought  forth  butter  in  a lordly  dish.  She  put 
her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
man's hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sis- 
era,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced  and 
stricken  through  his  temples.  At  her  feet  he  bowed, 
he  fell,  he  lay  down:  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell: 
where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." 

Then,  w*ith  another  wild  laugh,  she  looked 
through  the  joints  of  the  lens  into  the  cone  of 
light,  and  saw  the  vessel  again,  much  nearer, 
firing  guns,  throwing  up  rockets,  burning  blue- 
lights.  As  in  derision,  she  again  waved  it  a 


welcome  with  the  veil  in  her  hand.  There  was 
a clamor  now  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of 
voices  and  ponderous  blows ; they  were  break- 
ing in  the  door  with  sledge-hammers ; she  heard 
the  hoarse  roar  of  voices  calling  to  her  from 
below.  They  had  broken  in  the  door — a clam- 
or was  on  the  staircase ; she  gave  one  more 
look  at  the  vessel,  and  then,  with  remorseless 
fingers,  she  turned  down  the  light,  and  Dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ! 

The  hardy  Newfoundlander  who  first  found  a 
way  up  the  tenebreous  staircase  was  saluted  by 
a sharp  blast  of  air  from  an  open  doorway  that 
led  through  the  side  of  the  tower  to  the  gallery 
around  the  light.  Struggling  against  this,  he 
found  his  way  into  the  mysterious  precincts  of 
the  glass  dome.  It  was  totally  dark.  After 
the  cold  passage  up  the  stairs  the  apartment 
felt  warm  and  comfortable,  although  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrible  Amult  of  the  tempest. 
But  no  living  voice  responded  to  his  own ; no 
living  soul  besides  himself  moved  in  that  dark- 
ened chamber. 

That  Aunt  Eliza  had  flung  herself  from  the 
iron  gallery  into  the  sea  no  one  could  doubt. 
The  height  of  the  tower  was  prodigious ; the 
wind  in  the  strength  of  its  might,  and  the  light 
garments,  had  carried  her  through  the  air  far 
beyond  the  rocks  of  the  reef.  No  trace  of  her 
was  ever  discovered.  That  she  w-as  a mono- 
maniac eveiy  body  believed,  and  does  believe 
to  this  day. 

The  steamer,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  was 
ground  to  pieces  upon  the  reef.  The  lamp  in 
the  dome  was  re-lighted  as  6oon  as  possible,  but 
without  avail.  Every  one  on  board  perished. 
Among  the  horribly  mangled  corpses  that  strew- 
ed the  rocks  of  the  reef  Mehetabel  looked,  but 
looked  in  vain,  for  one  familiar  face. 

Not  one  of  all  those  who  wfere  present  when 
this  awful  event  occurred  are  now  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  The  solitary  surviving  witness 
being  the  light-house  on  Marlborough  Reef. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Geography?  Yes,  there's  a lesson  each  day, 

But  it’s  awfully  hard  to  remember. 

We’ve  been  In  South  Africa  nearly  a month; 
Perhaps  we’ll  go  north  by  November. 

What  History  have  we  ? It’s  quite  a big  book, 
Without  any  pictures — the  bother ! 

To-day  I was  told  I’d  sustained  a defeat 
In  the  battle  of— something  or  other! 

Arithmetic?  Oh,  it's  the  bane  of  my  life! 

No  mnttcr  how  hard  I may  study, 

My  knowledge  of  dividends, ‘fractions,  and  rules 
Continues  unchangeably  muddy. 

Proficient  in  spelling?  I hope  that  I am, 

Though  I shine  less  as  writer  than  talker; 

And  don’t  mind  confessing  how  often  I use 
A pocket-edition  of  Walker. 

J write  compositions?  Of  course,  once  a week— 
We've  such  a dull  subject  to-morrow! 

I manage  to  spin  ont  a page  and  a half, 

Though  lots  of  girls  copy  and  borrow. 

You  ask  me  which  lesson  of  all  I prefer? 

You’ll  think  my  reply  quite  alarming ; 

In  French  we’ve  a genilrman  teacher,  yoa  know, 
And  somehow  it's  perfectly  charming ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DURING  the  and  domestic  interregnum, 
when  she  had  the  law  entirely  in  her  own 
hands,  Bridget  llalhjran,  with  her  nsual  acute- 
nests,  stimulated  by  her  passionate  fidelity,  did 
not  fail  to  discover  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
6i  the  *c  botheration*' which,  *he  firmly  believed, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  all  hut  fatal  termina- 
tion of  her  dear  mistress's  illness.  And  the 
root  of  it  was  that  root  of  all  bitterness  in 
Wren’s  Nest — Mr.  Summerhayes. 

Mr?*.  Seanhut  disapproved  of  him  in  a pas- 
sive, though  reticent  and  iinobno sinus  way,  but 
Bridget  cordially  hated  Mr.  Summer  hayea. 
Perhaps  he  had  betrayed  himself  more  care- 
lessly to  the  servant  than  he  did  before  the 
lady,  unto  whom  he  was  always  exceedingly 
courteous;  perhaps,  human  nature  being  weak, 
Bridget  hud  taken  umbrage  at  things  the  chil- 
dren lot  out  concerning  his  ridicule  of  her  ug- 
liness nnd  her  rough  odd  ways ; or,  more  like- 
ly, he  had  rivaled  tier  a while  in  the  affections 
of  that  little  dock,  who  were  the  idols  of  her 
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fond  and  jealous  heart.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
secretly  war  to  the  knife  between  the  servant 
and  her  roaster’#  friend,  whom  Bridget  be- 
lieved, and  not  without  reason,  to  he  any  thing 
but  the  friend  of  her  mistress  and  the  family. 
Possibly,  though  she  never  said  it,  the  mistress 
thought  the  same. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a true  and  loving  wife 
has  no  cause  to  dread  any  other  intlneuco — 
certainly  not  any  male  influence  — over  her 
husband:  none  can  possibly  be  so  strong  as 
her  own.  But  this  must  depend  grcntly  upon 
what  sort  of  man  the  husband  may  be.  If  he 
is  a mere  weather-cock,  blown  about  by  every 
wind,  she  ha#  much  reason  to  be  careful  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  blows.  The  influence 
which  Summerhayes  gained  over  Mr.  Soudan 
was  exactly  that  which  a strong  bad  man  can 
alwnya  exercise  over  an  amiable  weak  one — 
taking  him  on  his  weakest  side,  and  leading 
him  by  means  of  his  touted,  his  follies,  or  his 
prejudices.  This  was  apparent  even  to  the  in- 
experienced eyes  of  Bridget  Hallorun-  She — 
good,  ignorant  woman! — had  never  seen  that 
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wonderful  engraving  of  Satan  playing  with  the 
young  man  for  his  soul,  or  she  would  have  lik- 
ened her  master  to  one  of  the  players,  and  his 
friend  to  the  other ; while  in  the  sorrowful  an- 
gel who  stands  behind,  striving  to  the  last  for 
the  possession  of  that  poor  fool  who  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  striving  for,  she  would  at  once 
have  seen  another  likeness,  another  good  angel, 
such  a one  as  few  men  have,  or  similar  strug- 
gles might  not  end  as  they  so  often  do — in  blank 
defeat. 

The  contest  must  have  been  sore  on  the  day 
before  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  taken  ill.  It  seemed 
Mr.  Summerhayes  had  “got  into  difficulties” 
— to  use  the  mild  term  in  which  society  puts 
such  things;  in  fact,  he  was  flying  from  his 
creditors,  who  had  at  last  risen  up  indignant 
against  the  fascinating  gentleman  who  for  years 
had  played  a deep  game  of  deception  with  them 
all.  There  are  some  people  who,  more  than 
even  being  wronged,  abhor  being  made  a fool 
of;  and  two  or  three  of  these  pursued  relent- 
lessly the  man  of  fashion  who,  after  cheating 
them  in  every  possible  way,  had  tried  to  free 
himself  from  them  by  calling  his  art  a trade, 
and  by  some  legal  chicanery  making  himself  a 
bankrupt  instead  of  an  insolvent.  He  had 
been  some  days  in  hiding,  and  then,  driven  to 
the  last  extremity,  implored  to  be  hidden  at 
Wren’s  Nest. 

This  Mrs.  Scanlan  steadfastly  withstood. 
Perhaps  she  might  have  sheltered  a noble  trai- 
tor, but  a “ thief’ — as  she  very  plainly  put  it — 
had  no  interest  in  her  eyes.  She  was  deaf  to 
all  her  husband’s  arguments,  entreaties,  threats; 
she  declared  positively  the  swindler  should  not 
enter  her  doors;  but  the  resistance  nearly  cost  j 
her  her  life. 

These  facts  Bridget  ingeniously  discovered, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  one  day,  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  forlorn  state  of  the 


Bridget  shut  the  door  upon  him ; and  her 
master,  when  he  found  it  out,  was  furious. 
Even  her  mistress  thought  the  thing  might 
have  been  done  more  gently,  and  was  rather 
glad  when,  by  some  loophole  of  justice,  the 
artist  crept  out  of  his  durance  vile  and  escaped 
abroad,  where  by  nothing  worse  than  letters 
could  he  attack  her  husband.  And  when,  grad- 
ually, on  her  complaining  a little  of  them,  and 
their  constant  hints  for  assistance,  the  letters 
ceased,  her  spirits  revived.  She  thought  if  this 
baleful  influence  were  once  removed  from  Ed- 
ward Scanlan’s  life  her  own  life  might  become 
brighter.  For  she  loved  brightness,  this  sorely- 
tried  woman.  She  never  lingered  a moment 
longer  than  she  could  help  under  the  fringe  of 
the  cloud. 

One  small  shadow,  however,  that  cloud  left 
behind  for  long.  Mr.  Scanlan's  dislike  to 
Bridget  increased  every  day.  Her  ugliness 
and  roughness  had  always  been  an  annoyance 
to  him ; but  the  worst  thing  was  that  she,  with 
her  sharp  eyes,  had  long  ago  seen  through  4 4 the 
masther,”and  no  man  likes  to  be  seen  through, 
especially  by  his  servants. 

Besides,  Bridget’s  passionate  devotion  to 
“ the  misthress”  caused  her  to  make  perpetual 
and  not  always  silent  protest  against  things 
which  Mrs.  Scanlan  herself  bore  with  perfect 
equanimity,  for  long  habit  scarcely  even  no- 
tices them — small  daily  sacrifices ; which  an 
unselfish  nature  is  perpetually  offering  to  a self- 
ish one,  and  a woman  to  a man — w hether  for 
his  good  is  not  always  clear.  And  Bridget, 
being  an  inveterate  man-hater,  resented  this. 

Unquestionably,  Bridget  could  not  have  been 
always  a pleasant  person  to  have  in  the  house. 
She  was  a special  bugbear  to  Edward  Scanlan, 
with  whom  her  warm  Irish  heart  counted  as 
nothing  against  her  sharp  Irish  tongue,  edged 
with  shrewd  mother-wit,  and  weighted  by  the 


garrison,  Mr.  Summerhayes  appeared,  he  had  , sterling  honesty  which  detects  at  once  any  thing 


the  door  shut  in  his  face,  and  was  summarily 
taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy — a wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing  w'ho  had  tracked  him  safely  to 
Ditch  ley.  The  law  caught  hold  of  him,  and 
consigned  him  to  the  jail  which,  in  Bridget’s 
opinion,  he  richly  deserved.  Possibly,  had  he 
been  an  Irishman  and  her  friend,  she  might  have 
thought  differently,  and  have  resisted  rather 
than  abetted  44  the  powders  that  be” — for  poor 
Bridget’s  heart  always  had  clearer  vision  than 
her  head ; but  being  what  he  was,  and  she  what 
she  was,  he  found  with  her  no  mercy,  only  stem 
justice.  Bridget  triumphed  over  her  victim 
like  Jael  over  Sisera,  with  a righteous  triumph, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  betray  to  the  only  one 


like  a sham.  He  not  merely  disliked  her,  he 
actually  dreaded  her,  and  tried  every  means, 
not  open,  but  underhand,  to  get  rid  of  her. 
They  all  failed,  however.  When  she  left  Ire- 
land Bridget  had  declared  she  would  live  and 
die  with  her  dear  mistress,  and  she  kept  her 
word.  She  stuck  like  a bur  to  the  struggling 
household  at  Wren’s  Nest,  blind  to  all  hints; 
deaf  to  all  scoldings — totally  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  or  of  “bettering  herself,”  as 
her  master  sometimes  urged.  She  would  not 
go;  and  both  she  and  her  mistress  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  she  could  not  go.  For  what 
new  servant  would  have  been  content  with 
Bridget's  wages  — have  lived  upon  Bridget’s 


to  whom  she  could  betray  it — poor  little  Miss  j scanty  fare — have  put  up  with  every  sort  of  in- 


Adrienne,  who  listened  and  wept!  For  the 
child  was  growing  up  into  a maiden  of  four- 


convenience,  and  still  gone  working  on  “like  a 
horse,”  as  Bridget  did  ? Above  all,  who  would 


teen,  and  the  only  hero  in  her  life  had  been  j have  loved  them — one  and  all — as  Bridget  loved 
this  young  man,  so  clever,  so  handsome,  viewed  them  ? 

with  reverence  as  well  as  admiration,  being  so  And  in  this  story,  where  I am  conscious  of 
many  years  older  than  herself.  Hapless  Adri-  shooting  many  a sharp  arrow  against  the  Irish 
enne ! already  she  could  not  bear  to  have  a word  nation — casting  dust — ah,  well! — on  the  graves 
said  to  the  disparagement  of  Mr.  Summerhayes.  .of  my  children’s  forefathers — let  me  confess 
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with  tears  over  another  grave,  where  I myself 
lately  laid  Bridget  Halloran’s  dear  old  head, 
that  I believe  she  is  not  an  untrue  type  of  many 
Irishwomen — women  carrying  under  their  light, 
lively  manners  hearts  as  true  as  steel,  and  as 
pure  and  fresh  as  their  own  green  meadows  and 
blue  skies — cheerful  themselves  and  cheering 
others  to  the  last  limit  of  a blessed  old  age.  I 
have  known  such ; and  I wish — oh ! my  sin- 
cere, formal,  dear,  gentle  Englishwomen ; my 
brave,  true,  narrow-minded,  large-hearted 
Scotchwomen — I wish  I knew  a few  more ! 

The  whole  course  of  Bridget's  relations  with 
the  family  of  which  she  considered  herself  a 
member  were  a queer  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  which  climaxed  to  a point  when  there 
appeared  unexpectedly  a quite  legitimate  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  her.  The  Rectory  gardener — 
an  elderly  widower,  with  a large  family — who 
had  long  noted  Bridget’s  good  qualities,  bal- 
anced them  against  her  defects ; and  having 
very  deaf  ears  and  no  eye  for  beauty,  considered 
that  she  would  make  him  a capital  wife.  Ac- 
cordingly he  asked  her  formally  in  marriage, 
and  of  Mr.  Scanlan,  who,  with  great  amaze- 
ment and  ill-concealed  satisfaction,  forwarded 
the  old  fellow’s  suit  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

But  Bridget  refused  to  smile  upon  her  an- 
cient lover — not  that  his  antiquity  was  against 
him:  she  said,  “Old  men  were  much  belter 
than  young  ones ; she’d  rather  marry  the  rec- 
tor than  any  curate  in  the  neighborhood,  if  she 
was  a lady.  But,”  she  added,  severely,  “not 
a man  in  the  world  was  to  be  depended  on ; 
she’d  seen  too  much  of  matrimony  to  wish  to 
try  it  herself.”  Which  remark,  being  repeated 
to  him  unconsciously  by  one  of  his  “ little  pitch- 
ers,” who  have  always  such  proverbially  “long 
ears,”  did  not  greatly  gratify  Mr.  Scanlan. 

I fear  he  may  be  considered,  after  all,  an  ill- 
used  man,  playing  a rather  subordinate  part  in 
his  own  household.  But  people  get  what  they 
can ; and  there  is  one  thing  which  no  sham  rev- 
erence will  impart  to  its  object — dignity.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  set  up  as  the  household  deity 
an  idol,  not  of  gold  but  clay,  from  whom  the 
gilding  is  perpetually  nibbing  off,  and  the  baser 
material  appearing  in  the  eyes  even  of  children 
and  servants  ; so  that  nothing  but  the  assertion 
of  an  absolute  falsehood  can  maintain  the  head 
of  the  family  as  a “head”  at  all.  Oh  how 
thankful  ought  those  families  to  be  wfho  really 
have  a head  to  worship — with  the  leal  devotion 
which  is  his  rightful  due — who,  as  husband,  fa- 
ther, and  master,  righteously  fulfills  his  duties, 
and  is  in  truth  God’s  vicegerent  upon  earth  unto 
those  who  with  all  their  hearts  love,  honor,  and 
obey  him ! Knowing  what  such  loyalty  is,  it  is 
with  tears  rather  than  wrath  or  ridicule  that  I 
draw  this  inevitable  picture  of  Edward  Scan- 
lan. 

He  was  a very  unfortunate  man,  and  thought 
himself  so,  though  for  other  causes  than  the 
true  ones.  He  counted  as  nothing  his  bright, 
clever,  handsome  wife,  his  healthy  children,  his 


settled  income,  but  was  always  wearying  for  some 
blessing  lie  had  not  got — to  be  a popular  preach- 
er, a great  author,  a man  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
He  envied  his  rich  neighbors  every  luxury  they 
had,  and  would  have  aped  their  splendor  con- 
stantly with  his  own  pinchbeck  imitations  of 
the  same  had  not  his  wife  withstood  him  stead- 
ily. She  tried  all  possible  arguments  to  make 
him  live  simply,  modestly;  resting  upon  his 
sure  dignity  as  a minister  of  God,  who  has  no 
need  to  pay  court  to  any  man ; whose  mere 
presence  is  an  honor,  and  who  may  receive  the 
best  society  without  deviating  in  the  least  from 
his  own  natural  household  w ays. 

For  instance,  that  small  snobbishness  of  a 
poor  man  asking  rich  men  to  dinner,  and  giv- 
ing them  dinners  like  their  own,  seemed  con- 
temptible to  the  “blue  blood”  of  Josephine 
Scanlan.  When  Lady  Emma  Lascelles  came 
to  the  Rectory,  and  walked  over,  as  she  always 
did,  to  the  children’s  tea  at  Wren’s  Nest,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  gave  her  a cordial  welcome,  the  best 
she  had  of  food  and  drink,  and  nothing  more. 
But  Mr.  Scanlan  would  have  feasted  her  on 
silver  and  gold,  and  let  the  family  fast  for  a 
week  to  come. 

Small  differences  such  as  these — springing 
from  the  fact  that  the  husband  has  one  stand- 
ard of  right  and  the  wife  another,  and  that 
; they  look  at  things  from  totally  opposite  points 
of  view — caused  the  wheels  of  life  to  move  not 
always  smoothly  in  the  Scanlan  household. 
How  can  two  walk  together  unless  they  be 
agreed?  especially  when  they  have  children, 
and  every  year  the  young  eyes  grow  sharper, 
and  the  little  minds  wider  and  clearer.  Alas ! 
often,  when  the  wife’s  agony  has  grown  dulled 
by  time,  the  mother’s  but  begins.  Many  a day, 
had  she  been  alone,  Mrs.  Scanlan,  in  very  wea- 
riness of  warfare,  would  have  laid  dowm  her 
arms,  indifferent  not  merely  to  prudence  and 
imprudence,  but  almost  to  right  and  wrong. 
Now  she  dared  not  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  her 
children.  To  bring  them  up  honestly,  simply, 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  total  fearlessness  of  man, 
was  her  one  aim  and  one  desire ; and  to  do 
this  she  again  and  again  buckled  on  her  armor 
for  this  pitiable  domestic  skirmishing,  this  guer- 
rilla warfare  ; having  to  fight  inch  by  inch  of  her 
way,  not  in  an  open  country,  but  behind  bushes 
and  rocks.  For,  as  I before  said,  Edw'ard  Scan- 
lan was  at  heart  a coward,  and  his  wife  w'as  not. 
In  most  contests  between  them  he  ended  by  pre- 
cipitately quitting  the  ground ; leaving  his  mel- 
ancholy victress  to  gaze,  more  humiliated  than 
victorious,  round  upon  her  desolate  battle-field. 

She  did  this  the  day  after  Bridget  had  given 
the  final  congi  to  her  lover,  and  declared  her 
determination  not  to  be  “dmv  out  o’  the 
house,”  but  remain  a fixture  there  as  long  as 
she  lived ; which  Mrs.  Scanlan  honestly  said 
she  thought  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  the 
family.  So  Mr.  Scanlan  had  to  yield ; but  the 
domestic  atmosphere  w*as  not  sunny  for  a week 
or  more  ; the  mistress  had  a sad  worn  face,  and 
the  master  allowed  himself  to  be  irritable  over 
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trifles  in  a way  patent  even  to  chance  visitors 
— to  the  rector,  for  instance. 

“Ill  tell  you  what,  Scanlan,”  said  he,  one 
afternoon,  when  he  had  spent  an  hour  or  two, 
after  his  wont,  with  the  family ; 44  you  are  a 
good  fellow,  and  a very  amusing  fellow,  but  you 
ought  to  have  been  a bachelor. ” 

44 1 wish  I had.  It  would  have  saved  me  a 
world  of  trouble,”  replied  the  curate,  laughing. 
But  he  seemed  a little  vexed  for  all  that.  He 
liked  always  to  appear  the  amiable  paterfamil- 
ias. It  looked  so  very  much  better  in  a clergy- 
man. And  many  a time,  when  visitors  were  by, 
he  would  put  his  arm  round  his  girls’  waists  and 
pat  his  boys  on  the  shoulder — caresses  which 
these  young  people  received  at  first  with  awe 
and  pleasure,  then  with  hesitation,  at  last  with  a 
curious  sort  of  smile.  Little  folks  are  so  sharp  1 
sharper  than  big  folks  have  any  idea  of. 

I will  not  say  these  children  did  not  love 
their  father,  for  he  was  good-natured  to  them  ; 
and  they  clung  to  him  with  the  instinct  of  life- 
long habit ; but  they  did  not  respect  him,  they 
did  not  rely  upon  him.  44  Oh,  papa  says  so,” 
which  meant  that  secondaiy  evidence  was  nec- 
essary; or,  44  Papa  intends  it,”  which  implied 
that  the  thing  would  never  be  done — grew  to  be 
familiar  phrases  in  the  household.  The  mother 
had  simply  to  shut  her  ears  to  them ; for  to  ex- 
plain them,  to  argue  against  them,  above  all, 
to  reprove  them,  was  impossible. 

And  thus  time  went  on,  and  it  was  years  since 
the  day  she  had  heard  Mr.  Oldham’s  intentions 
with  regard  to  her;  which  at  first  seemed  to 
make  such  a momentous  difference  in  her  life, 
but  at  last  sunk  into  a mere  visionary  fancy, 
scarcely  believed  in  at  all. 

Besides,  sad  to  say,  but  not  wonderful,  the 
secret  which  she  thought  would  have  been  a 
permanent  bond  of  union  between  herself  and 
her  good  old  friend  turned  out  quite  the  con- 
trary ; rather  a bar  of  separation  between  them. 
Her  sensitive  pride  took  alarm  lest,  silent  as  she 
was  by  his  command,  any  filial  attentions  she 
might  show  to  him  might  be  misinterpreted ; 
supposed  by  him  to  be  meant  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise.  For  the  same  reason  all  her  dif- 
ficulties and  anxieties,  yearly  accumulating,  she 
hid  from  him  with  the  utmost  care ; complain- 
ings might  have  been  construed  into  an  entreaty 
for  help,  or  for  some  change  in  the  difficult  and 
anomalous  position  in  which  he  had  placed  her 
and  allowed  her  to  remain. 

It  was  indeed  most  difficult ; especially  with 
regard  to  the  children,  of  whom,  as  he  grew  fee- 
bler, Mr.  Oldham’s  notice  gradually  lessened. 
They  obviously  wearied  him,  as  the  young  do 
weary  the  old.  And  their  mother  could  not 
bear  to  intrude  them  upon  him  ; would  scarce- 
ly ever  send  them  to  the  Rectory,  where  they 
used  to  be  such  constant  guests,  lest,  as  he 
once  said,  they  might  “remind  him  of  his 
death,”  and  of  their  own  future  heirship;  also, 
lest  their  somewhat  provincial  manners  and 
shabby  dress  should  be  a tacit  reproach  to  him 
for  his  half-and-half  kindness  toward  them. 


For  their  mother  acut&y  felt  that  a hundred 
pounds  spent  upon  them  now  would  be  worth 
more  than  a thousand  ten  years  hence,  if  Mr. 
Oldham  lived  so  long.  She  would  sit  calcu- 
lating how  late  Cesar  might  go  to  college,  with 
any  hope  of  succeeding  there;  and  whether 
Adrienne  and  the  younger  ones  could  acquire 
enough  accomplishments  to  make  them  fit  for 
their  probable  position.  And  then  she  caught 
herself  reckoning — horrible  idea! — how  long  the 
term  of  mortal  life  usually  extends,  and  how  long 
it  was  likely  to  extend  in  Mr.  Oldham’s  case, 
until  she  started  up,  loathing  her  own  imagina- 
tion/ feeling  as  guilty  as  if  she  were  compass- 
ing the  old  man’B  death,  and  wondering  wheth- 
er the  promised  fortune  was  a blessing  or  an  act- 
ual curse ; for  it  seemed  both  alternately. 

Sometimes  the  hope  of  the  future  was  the 
only  thing  that  made  her  present  life  endura- 
ble ; again,  it  haunted  her  like  an  evil  spirit, 
until  she  felt  her  very  nature  slowly  corrupting 
under  its  influence.  She  was  conscious  of 
having  at  once  a bitter  scorn  for  money,  and 
yet  an  exaggerated  appreciation  of  its  value, 
and  an  unutterable  craving  to  possess  it. 
Then  oftentimes  she  felt  herself  such  an  arrant 
hypocrite.  Luckily,  her  husband  never  talked 
of  the  future — it  was  not  his  way;  he  took 
things  easily,  wrould  have  eaten  calmly  his  last 
loaf,  and  then  been  quite  surprised  that  the 
cupboard  was  empty.  But  Bridget  often  let 
out  her  own  humble  fears  about  “them  poor 
dear  children,”  and  the  way  they  were  growing 
up ; and  one  or  two  of  her  neighbors  came  and 
advised  with  her  on  the  subject — wondering 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  Cesar,  and  wheth- 
er, presently,  he  would  not  be  able  to  leave 
the  grammar-school  and  get  a small  clerkship, 
or  be  apprenticed  to  some  respectable — very 
respectable — trade.  To  all  of  which  remarks 
and  not  unkindly  anxieties  she  had  but  one 
answer,  given  with  a desperate  bluntness  w hich 
made  people  comment  rather  harshly  upon  how 
very  peculiar  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  growing,  that 
“she  did  not  know.” 

It  was  the  truth ; she  really  did  not  know. 
Mr.  Oldham’s  total  silence  on  the  subject  often 
made  her  fancy  she  must  have  mistaken  him  in 
some  strange  way,  or  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  altogether  concerning  her.  The  more 
so,  as  there  gradually  grew  up  a slight  coolness 
between  him  and  her  husband.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  rector  had  offended  the  huge 
self-esteem  of  his  curate — and  of  all  enmity, 
the  bitterest  is  that  of  a vain  man  whose  vanity 
has  been  wounded  ; or  else  the  curate  had  been 
seen  through— clearer  than  ever — by  the  astute 
and  acute  old  rector;  but  certainly  they  never 
got  on  well  when  they  did  meet,  and  they  grad- 
ually met  as  seldom  as  possible.  Mr.  Oldham 
generally  called  at  Wren’s  Nest  when  Mr. 
Scanlan  was  absent ; and  Mr.  Scanlan  always 
found  an  excuse  ready  for  sending  his  wife 
alone  when  invitations  came  from  the  Rectory. 

Yet  still  he  every  now  and  then  harped  upon 
his  stock  grievance — the  great  injustice  with 
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which  he  was  treated  in  being  so  underpaid, 
and  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  wife  and  family, 
to  hide  his  light  under  a bushel,  at  Ditchley, 
when  he  might  be  acquiring  fame  and  fortune 
in  London.  And  still  he  at  times  suggested 
going  there,  or  threatening  to  go,  that,  to  de- 
tain him,  Mr.  Oldham  might  still  further  in- 
crease his  salary.  To  all  of  which  notions  and 
projects  his  wife  opposed  a firm,  resolute  nega- 
tive— that  of  silence.  She  let  him  talk  as  much 
as  he  liked — and  he  dearly  enjoyed  talking — 
but  she  herself  spoke  no  more. 

At  length  a thing  happened  which  broke  this 
spell  of  sullen  dumbness — broke  it  perhaps  for 
her  good,  for  she  felt  herself  slowly  freezing  up 
into  a hard  and  bitter  woman.  Still,  the  way 
the  blow  fell  was  sharp  and  unexpected. 

Her  husband  came  home  one  night,  irritable 
exceedingly.  Now  many  a wife  knows  well 
enough  what  that  means,  and  her  heart  yearns 
over  the  much-tried  man,  who  has  been  knocked 
about  in  the  world  all  day  and  comes  to  her 
for  rest,  and  shame  if  he  can  not  find  it ! even 
though  he  may  task  her  patience  and  forbear- 
ance a little  sometimes.  But  irritability  was 
not  Edward’s  failing;  he  rather  failed  in  the 
opposite  direction — in  that  imperturbable  in- 
difference to  ail  cares  and  all  troubles  which 
did  not  personally  annoy  himself,  which  often 
passes  muster  as  “the  best  temper  in  the 
world;”  though,  undoubtedly,  he  was  by  na- 
ture of  a better  temper  than  his  wife,  in  whom 
circumstances  were  gradually  increasing  certain 
acerbities,  not  uncommon  in  strong  and  high- 
spirited  wromen,  but  yet  far  from  beautiful. 
And  Mr.  Scanlan’s  easy  laisser  aller  tried  Mrs. 
Scanlan  to  the  last  limit  of  feminine  endur- 
ance. 

To-day,  however,  they  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters.  She  was  calm,  and  he 
wras  sorely  out  of  humor.  He  found  fault  with 
Bridget,  the  children,  the  house,  every  thing — 
nay,  even  with  herself,  which  he  did  not  often 
do.  And  he  looked  so  ill  and  wretched,  lying 
on  the  sofa  all  the  evening,  and  scarcely  saying 
a word  to  any  one,  that  she  grew  alarmed. 

When  the  children  had  gone  to  bed  the  se- 
cret came  out — not  naturally,  but  dragged  out 
of  him,  like  a worm  out  of  its  hole,  and  then 
pieced  together  little  by  little,  until,  in  spite  of 
numerous  concealments  and  contradictions, 
Mrs.  Scanlan  arrived  at  a tolerable  idea  of  what 
was  wrong. 

Her  husband  had  gone  and  done  what  most 
men  of  his  temperament  and  character  are  very 
prone  to  do — it  looks  so  generous  to  oblige  a 
friend,  and  flatters  one’s  vanity  to  be  able  to  do 
it — he  put  his  name  to  a bill  of  accommodation. 
The  “ friend”  turned  out  as  such  persons  usually 
do,  a mere  scoundrel,  and  had  just  vanished, 
to  Greece,  or  Turkey,  or  Timbuctoo,  little  mat- 
ter where ; but  he  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
acceptor  of  the  bill  had  to  pay  it  all. 

44  I declare,  Josephine,  I had  no  idea  of  such 
a thing,”  pleaded  be,  eagerly ; 44 1 thought  it 
was  a mere  form : and  after  it  was  done  I quite 


forgot  all  about  it.  I did,  indeed,  my  dear 
wife.  ” 

44 1 fully  believe  you,”  Josephine  said,  bitter- 
ly. Hitherto  she  had  opposed  not  a word  to 
his  stream  of  talk,  explanations,  regrets,  apol- 
ogies. He  never  looked  at  her,  or  he  would 
have  seen  her  slowly  whitening  face,  her  rigid 
mouth,  and  knotted  hands. 

44  But  isn’t  it  unlucky — so  very  unlucky  for 
me?” 

44  For  us,  you  mean,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  slow- 
ly. 44  But  do  you  think  you  can  tax  your  mem- 
ory enough  to  tell  me  just  two  facts?  How 
much  have  you  to  pay  ? and  how  soon  must  you 
pay  it  ?” 

Facts  were  not  the  prominent  peculiarity 
of  Edward  Scanlan;  but  at  last  she  elicited 
from  him  that  the  bill  was  over-due,  and  that  it 
amounted  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

44  Two  hundred  pounds  2 And  when  did  you 
sign  it?” 

44  A year  ago— six  months — I really  forget.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  indignant  eyes. 
44  Edward,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  the  time  ?” 

44  Oh,  my  dear,  you  would  have  made  such  a 
fuss  about  it.  And  besides  it  was  merely  sign- 
ing my  name.  I never  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a farthing.  I never  should  have 
been  but  that  my  friend — ” 

44  You  have  never  said  yet  who  is  your  friend.” 

44  Ah,  that  was  your  fault.  You  always  dis- 
liked him,  so  that  I could  not  mention  him. 
Otherwise  I should  never  have  thought  of  not 
telling  you.  It  was  your  doing,  you  see ; you 
were  always  so  unjust  to  poor  Summerhayes.” 

44  So — it  was  Mr.  Summerhayes  for  whom 
you  accepted  the  bill  ?” 

44 1 could  not  help  it,  Josephine,  I assure 
you.  He  kept  writing  to  me  letter  after  letter.” 

44  What  letters?  I never  saw  them.” 

Edward  Scanlan  blushed ; yes,  he  had  the 
grace  to  blush.  44 No,  they  never  came  here: 
I knew  they  would  only  make  you  angry,  so  I 
had  them  directed  to  the  post-office.  In  fact, 
my  darling,  I was  really  afraid  of  you.” 

“Afraid  of  me!”  said  Josephine,  turning 
away.  And  as  she  did  60  there  crept  into  her 
heart  a feeling  worse  than  indignation,  jeal- 
ousy, or  wounded  love — the  most  fatal  feeling 
any  wife  can  have — not  anger,  but  contempt 
for  her  husband. 

Edward  Scanlan  was  mistaken;  she  made 
44  no  fuss”  about  this.  Women  like  her  seldom 
waste  their  strength  in  idle  struggles  against 
the  inevitable.  She  bore  the  disastrous  reve- 
lation so  quietly  that  he  soon  began  to  think 
it  had  not  affected  her  at  all,  and  recovered 
his  spirits  accordingly.  If  Josephine  did  not 
mind  it,  of  course  the  thing  could  be  of  no  con- 
sequence : she  would  find  a way  out  of  it ; she 
was  so  very  sensible  a woman.  For  among  the 
pathetic  bits  of  good  in  him  which  accounted 
for  his  wife’s  lingering  love,  was  this  unfailing 
belief  in  her,  and  unlimited  reliance  upon  her. 
Surely,  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  his  good 
Josephine  he  would  be  able  to  swim  through 
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that  unpleasant  affair.  44  Unpleasant”  was  the 
only  light  in  which  it  occurred  to  him.  The 
actual  sin  of  the  thing,  and  the  weakness,  al- 
most amounting  to  wickedness,  of  a man  who, 
rather  than  say  No  to  another  man,  will  com- 
promise the  interests  of  his  own  nearest  and 
dearest,  did  not  strike  in  any  way  the  curate 
of  Ditchley.  He  became  quite  cheerful. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  how  well  you  take  it. 
Truly,  my  dear,  you  are  the  best  wife  in  En- 
gland, and  I always  say  so  to  every  body. 
And  since  you  agree  with  me  that  I could  not 
avoid  this  difficulty,  I hope  you  will  help  me  in 
trying  to  get  out  of  it.” 

“ How  ?” 

44  By  going  to  Mr.  Oldham  and  asking  him 
to  lend  ns  the  money.  He  has  lots  of  capital 
lying  idle — I know  that — and  two  hundred 
pounds  is  nothing  to  him,  even  if  he  gave  it 
instead  of  lending  it.  But  I don’t  ask  him  to 
give  it,  only  to  lend  it,  and  on  ample  security.” 

44  On  what  security  ?” 

44  My  own ; my  I O U — my  * promise  to  pay,’ 
which  perhaps  you  don't  understand ; women 
are  so  ignorant  about  business.  Personal  se- 
curity is  of  course  all  I can  offer,  unless  I had  a 
fortune.  Heigh-ho!  I wish  somebody — some 
wealthy  old  spinster,  or  miserly  old  bachelor 
like  Oldham — would  leave  me  one  !” 

Josephine’s  breath  almost  failed  her.  Though 
her  husband  had  spoken  in  the  most  random, 
careless  way,  she  looked  at  him  in  terror,  as  if 
he  knew  the  truth.  But  no ; her  own  timorous 
conscience  had  been  alone  to  blame. 

44  Why,  Josephine,  how  red  you  have  turned  ! 
Have  I said  such  a dreadful  thing,  or  are  you 
getting  furious,  as  usual,  because  I suggest  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Oldham  for  money?  Not  in  the 
old  way,  you  will  observe ; this  way  is  quite  legal 
and  unobjectionable  — a transaction  between 
gentleman  and  gentleman ; and  he  ought  to 
feel  rather  flattered  that  I do  apply  to  him. 
But  you — yon  seem  as  frightened  of  that  poor 
old  fellow — who  is  fast  breaking  down,  I see — 
os  if  he  were  the  Great  Mogul  himself.” 

Josephine  paused  a little.  In  her  answer  it 
was  necessary  to  wreigh  every  word. 

44  Edward,”  she  said  at  last,  “ if  you  do  this 
you  must  do  it  yourself.  I can  not  and  will 
not  beg  from  Mr.  Oldham  in  any  shape  or 
under  any  pretext.  He  pays  us  sufficiently, 
and  more  than  sufficiently,  and  I wish  to  keep 
free  from  all  obligations  to  him.” 

44  You  are  perfectly  silly ! Why  should  we 
not  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  we  can?  He 
has  no  children,  as  we  have,  and  goodness  only 
knows  who  is  his  heir,  if  he  has  any.  He  may 
leave  all  his  money  to  a college  or  a foundling 
hospital.  Lethiin!  Who  cares?” 

44  No  one  ought  to  care.  It  is  his  own,  to  do 
what  he  likes  with.” 

44  Bless  me ! If  I thought  I had  the  slightest 
chance  wouldn’t  I have  a try  for  it!  If  the 
rector  w'ould  only  leave  his  property  to  his  poor 
curate — not  the  most  unnatural  thing  either! — 
why  we  might  almost  live  upon  post-obits.” 


44  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  a post-obit?” 

44  You  innocent,  dear  woman  ! Only  a bond 
given  as  security  for  money  advanced,  to  be 
paid  after  the  death  of  one’s  father,  or  uncle, 
or  any  one  to  whom  one  is  lawful  heir.  Many 
a young  fellow  supports  himself  for  years  upon 
post-obits . I only  wish  I had  a chance  of  try- 
ing the  system.” 

44  Fortunately  you  have  none,”  said  his  wife, 
in  her  hard,  unwifely  tone.  And  yet,  had  she 
been  married  to  a hero,  nay,  to  an  ordinarily 
upright  and  high-minded  man,  Josephine  Scan- 
lan  would  any  day  have  died  for  her  husband. 
Harder  still,  she  would  have  helped  him  to  die. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  have  gone  with  him 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold,  clung  around  bis 
haltered  neck,  or  laid  his  disgraced  head  upon 
her  bosom,  heeding  nothing  for  worldly  shame, 
so  that  she  herself  could  reverence  him  still. 
But  now?  Well,  the  man  wTas — what  be  was ; 
and,  alas  ! he  was  her  husband. 

She  might  have  been  too  hard  upon  him,  ex- 
acting from  him  a nobility  of  thought  and  action 
of  which  few  are  capable — striving  forever  to 
pull  out  the  mote  from  his  eyes,  and  forgetting 
the  beam  in  her  own.  And  yet — and  yet — 

I can  not  judge — I dare  not.  When  I — 
Winifred  (not  Winifred  Weston  now) — look  at 
the  dear  face  opposite  to  me,  on  my  own  hearth, 
I know  that  such  a marriage  would  have  mad- 
dened me. 

Ignorant  as  she  was  in  many  worldly  things, 
Mi-s.  Scanlan  knew  enough  to  see  that,  though 
her  husband  had  brought  himself  into  it  foolish- 
ly rather  than  guiltily,  his  position  wras  very 
critical.  Unless  he  could  meet  the  bill,  he 
w*ould  have  to  give  up  every  thing  he  had — 
and  that  was  not  worth  two  hundred  pounds. 
No  wonder  that,  as  she  drew  him  back  again 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  they  began  to  dis- 
cuss every  possible  way  in  which  he  could 
avoid  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  Ed- 
ward Scanlan  gradually  became  so  terrified  that, 
even  with  the  demon  of  contempt  lurking  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  his  wife  felt  almost  sorry 
for  him. 

44  Help  me ! do  help  me !”  he  cried.  44 1 have 
hobody  in  the  wide  world  to  help  me  but  you.” 

That  tvas  true ; truer  far  than  he  meant  it  to 
be.  For  the  once  charming  curate  had  a little 
worn  out  the  admiration  of  his  flock.  He  got 
fewer  invitations  than  he  used  to  have,  and 
those  among  the  new  rather  than  the  old  in- 
habitants of  Ditchley.  Of  these  latter,  the 
younger  folks  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
middle-aged  father  of  a family,  and  the  seniors 
found,  both  in  his  conversation  and  character, 
a certain  lack  of  that  stability  and  wisdom 
wduch  replace  so  nobly,  in  many  men,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  youth.  Perhaps,  too,  others 
besides  Bridget  and  Mr.  Oldham,  when  thrown 
in  nearer  relations  with  him,  had  in  course  of 
years  “seen  through”  Mr.  Scanlan.  At  any 
rate,  his  popularity  was  a little  waning  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  he  did  not  guess  the  fact 
his  wife  did — pretty  plainly. 
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As  to  how  it  affected  her — well,  a man  might 
not  easily  understand,  but  I think  most  women 
would.  When  he  said-— with  what  he  did  not 
know  was  truth,  only  pitiful  appeal — “I  have 
nobody  to  help  me  but  you,”  and  leaned  his 
head  on  her  shoulder,  his  wife  did  not  thrust 
him  away;  she  drew  him  closer,  with  a sad 
tenderness. 

“Poor  Edward  !”  said  she,  softly.  “Yes; 
I will  help  you  if  I can.” 

And  she  sat  a long  time  thinking;  while 
Mr.  Scanlan  went  on  talking,  arguing  with  her 
in  every  possible  form  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  her  making  application  to  Mr.  Oldham.  She 
returned  no  answer,  for  another  scheme  had 
darted  into  her  mind.  Alas ! she  was  growing 
into  a painfully  quick-witted  woman — as  alive 
to  the  main  chance,  she  often  thought,  as  any 
man  could  be. 

Those  jewels  of  hers — long  put  by  and  nev- 
er used — they  were  worth  fully  two  hundred 
pounds.  She  knew'  that  by  the  brooch  she  had 
once  sold.  She  had  never  tried  to  sell  any 
more  ; she  thought  she  would  keep  them,  these 
relics  of  her  youth  and  her  early  married  life, 
until  the  day  when  her  prosperous  condition 
would  make  them  suitable  for  her  wearing. 
But  now,  if  she  could  dispose  of  them,  tempo- 
rarily, to  some  friend  who  would  generously  al- 
low her  to  redeem  them ! And  then  she  thought 
of  Lady  Emma  Lascelles,  between  whom  and 
herself  had  sprung  tip  something  ns  like  friend- 
ship as  could  well  exist  between  a curate’s  wife 
and  an  earl’s  daughter  married  to  a million- 
aire. 

“ I will  get  Lady  Emma’s  address  from  the 
Rectory,  and  write  to  her.”  And  she  explained 
to  Mr.  Scanlan  the  reason  why. 

He  did  not  object,  having  fallen  into  that 
dejected  condition  in  which  he  never  objected 
to  any  thing,  but  let  his  wife  do  just  as  she 
liked.  Nor  did  he  now  take  a sentimentaj 
view  of  her  parting  with  her  marriage  pearls  ; 
the  practicalities  of  life  had  long  since  knocked 
all  sentiment  out  of  him.  He  only  implored 
her  to  conduct  the  transaction  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  let  nobody  know,  especially  the  rec- 
tor. 

“ For  I think — indeed,  I am  sure — that  some- 
body has  given  him  a hint  about  the  matter. 
He  sent  me  a rather  curt  note  requesting  me 
to  come  and  speak  to  him  at  ten  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way  to  the  vestry- 
meeting. It  may  be  only  about  vestry  busi- 
ness ; but  I wish  I was  well  out  of  it,  or  I 
wish  you  could  go  instead  of  me,  my  dearest 
Josephine.” 

“ I wish  I could,”  she  said,  with  a mixture 
of  pity  and  bitterness ; and  then  stopped  her- 
self from  saying  any  more. 

They  took  the  pearls  out  of  her  jewel-case, 
a beautiful  set — the  bridegroom’s  present  on 
her  wedding-day.  But  neither  referred  to 
that ; possibly  neither  remembered  the  fact ; 
these  memories  wear  out  so  strangely  fast 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of*  life ; 


and  the  crisis  of  the  present  was  too  imminent, 
the  suspense  too  great. 

“ Lady  Emma  is  at  Paris  now,  I think  ; but 
I can  easily  get  her  exact  address.  I will  go 
up  to  the  Rectory  for  it  to-morrow  morning ; 
or  you  could  ask  yourself,  Edward.” 

“ Not  I.  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Manage  your  own  affairs.” 

“My  own  affairs!”  Well,  they  we  re  her 
own  nowr — her  children’s  whole  future  might 
be  at  stake  on  the  chance  of  Lady  Emma’s  act- 
ing promptly  and  kindly.  But  there  was  little 
fear,  she  had  so  good  a heart.  “ I feel  sure 
she  will  buy  them,”  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  locking 
up  the  case  again.  “And  I shall  beg  her  to 
let  me  buy  them  back  if  ever  we  are  rich  enough 
for  me  to  wear  them.” 

“Yon  never  will  wear  them,”  said  the  cu- 
rate, drearily.  “Depend  upon  it,  Josephine, 
we  ar$  slowly  sinking — sinking  into  abject  pov- 
erty. You  would  not  let  me  get  a chance  of 
rising  in  the  w orld,  and  now  you  must  reap  the 
results.  Mark  my  words,  your  sons  will  end  in 
being  mere  tradesmen — wretched,  petty  trades- 
men.” For  Mr.  Scanlan,  being  only  a gener- 
ation removed  from  that  class,  had  a great  con- 
tempt for  it,  and  a great  dread  of  being  in  any 
way  identified  or  mixed  up  with  it. 

“My  sons!”  cried  the  poor  mother,  sudden- 
ly remembering  them  and  what  they  might 
come  to,  if  at  this  crisis  things  went  ill,  if  no 
money  were  attainable  to  meet  the  bill,  and  it 
were  put  into  a lawyer’s  hands;  when,  suppos- 
ing he  were  unable  to  pay  it,  he  w'onld  assured- 
ly be  sent  to  prison.  After  such  a dire  dis- 
grace it  would  be  all  over  with  him  and  them 
all,  for  Mr.  Oldham  would  never  receive  him 
again  as  curate,  and  Ditchley,  w’hich,  with  all 
its  narrowness,  was  quite  old-fashioned  in  its 
innocent  honesty,  certainly  never  w’ould. 

“My  poor  boys!”  Mrs.  Scanlan  repeated, 
piteously ; then  started  up  erect,  her  black  eyes 
flashing,  and  her  whole  figure  dilated.  “I  do 
not  care,”  she  said  ; “whatever  happens,  I do 
not  care.  Edward,  I had  rather  see  my  Cdsar, 
my  Louis,  an  honest  butcher  or  baker  than  a 
thief  of  a ‘gentleman’ — like  your  friend  Mr. 
Summerhayes.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  his  wife’s  fierce  ebullition  about  “ a 
thief  of  a gentleman”  Mr.  Scanlan  did  the  only 
wise  thing  a husband  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— he  held  his  tongue.  Next  morn- 
ing, even,  he  took  every  opportunity,  not  of  re- 
newing, but  of  eluding  the  subject.  Fortunately 
he  had  to  leave  early ; and  after  he  had  started 
for  a long  day  of  what  he  called  “parish  duties” 
— which  meant  a brief  vestry-meeting  and  a 
long  series  of  pastoral  visits  afterward  to  lunch- 
eon, dinner,  and  so  on,  at  various  hospitable 
houses  — Josephine  sat  down  to  collect  her 
thoughts  before  she  paid  her  call  to  the  Rec- 
tory. 
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Though  she  saw  Mr.  Oldham  less  often  than 
of  yore,  and  there  had  grown  up  between  them 
a vague  reserve,  still  she  knew  he  liked  her 
still,  and  she  liked  him  very  sincerely.  Both 
the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  had  instinct- 
ively felt  from  the  first  that  theirs  were  sympa- 
thetic and  faithful  natures,  and  no  drawbacks 
of  circumstances  could  alienate  the  firm  friend- 
ship between  them,  though  it  was  one  of  those 
dormant  friendships  which  sometimes  never 
thoroughly  awaken  in  this  world,  and,  ceasing 
out  of  it,  leave  us  with  the  feeling  less  of  what 
they  were  than  what  they  might  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  the  tie  between  Mrs.  Scanlan  and 
the  old  rector  was  strong  enough  to  make  it 
difficult  for  her  to  disguise  from  him  her  pres- 
ent heavy  anxiety,  especially  if,  as  her  husband 
suspected,  he  had  some  inkling  of  it  already. 
What  if  he  questioned  her  why  she  wanted 
Lady  Emma’s  address?  Some  simple  femi- 
nine reason  might  easily  be  assigned ; but  that 
Josephine  scorned.  No  small  womanish  arts 
were  at  all  in  her  line;  she  must  always  go 
straight  to  her  point.  If  Mr.  Oldham  asked 
her,  she  must,  of  course,  tell  him  the  exact 
state  of  the  case ; but,  for  her  husband’s  sake, 
she  determined  to  keep  it  back  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

These  anxious  thoughts  showed  so  plainly  in 
her  face  that  Bridget,  coming  into  the  parlor  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  her  mistress’s  unusual  state 
of  quiescence,  read  them  at  once. 

“You’ve  got  another  botheration,  ma’am,  I 
see.  Tell  it  me,  do.  The  children  are  safe 
out  of  doors;  look  at  ’em  aU  playing  in  the 
garden,  so  full  of  fun  I It’ll  do  your  heart 
good,  ma’am  dear.” 

Poor  Bridget  had  touched  the  right  chord ; 
the  hard,  stony  look  passed  from  Mrs.  Scanlan’s 
face;  she  began  to  weep,  and  once  beginning 
she  could  not  stop.  By  degrees  her  faithful 
servant  had  coaxed  her  out  of  half  her  trouble, 
and  guessed  the  rest. 

Bridget  drew  a long  breath,  and,  being  behind 
her  mistress’s  back,  clenched  her  sturdy  fist  and 
pulled  her  good,  ugly  face  into  a succession  of 
villainous  .frowns,  which  might  be  meant  for 
any  body  or  nobody — but  she  said  nothing. 
And  there,  I think,  the  poor  servant  deserves 
some  credit,  and  some  pity  too.  Her  life  was 
a long  series  of  self-suppression.  What  she 
felt  toward  her  mistress  and  the  children  was 
patent  enough  ; her  feelifigs  toward  her  master 
nobody  knew.  It  is  hard  to  disguise  love  ; but 
it  is  still  harder  to  hide  its  opposite ; and,  per- 
haps, the  hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  see  the  ob- 
ject of  one’s  love  a willing,  deluded  victim  to  the 
object  of  one’s — not  hatred,  perhaps — but  in- 
tense aversion  and  contempt.  .Bridget  despised 
her  master ; there  was  no  doubt  about  that ; yet 
I feel  sure  that  throughout  her  life  she  never  let 
her  mistress  know  it.  Which  fact,  I think,  may 
fairly  place  the  poor,  unlettered  Irishwoman  in 
the  rank  of  heroines. 

Bridget  had  no  question  that  Lady  Emma 
would  buy  the  jewels,  and  hold  her  tongue  on 


the  matter  too.  “She  was  a rale  lady,  and 
could  keep  a secret.”  Logic  at  which  Mrs. 
Scanlan  smiled  faintly.  But  still  in  many  ways 
the  devotedness  of  the  woman  comforted  her 
heart — not  for  the  first  time. 

It  may  seem  strange,  and  some  people  may 
be  much  scandalized  at  it,  that  this  poor  lady 
should  be  so  confidential  with  her  servant,  more 
so  than  with  her  husband.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  both  Irish  and  French  house- 
holds the  relation  between  superiors  and  infe- 
riors is  both  freer  and  closer  than  it  is  in  En- 
gland generally ; and,  besides,  she  could  trust 
Bridget.  No  shams  with  her!  no  mean,  dou- 
ble-minded, worldly  ways ; no  half-truths,  or 
prevarications  arranged  so  cleverly  as,  without 
telling  an  actual  lie,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
one.  Irish  though  she  was — (I  confess  with  sor- 
row an  all  but  universal  Celtic  fault !) — Bridget 
had  learned,  difficultly  and  painfully,  to  “tell 
truth  and  shame  the  devil,”  and  her  mistress 
loved  her  accordingly. 

“ Wish  me  good-speed,”  said  she,  as  the  lov- 
ing servant  threw  something  after  her  from  the 
door  “for  luck.”  “I  trust  I may  come  back 
with  a lighter  heart  than  I go.” 

And  slipping  away  out  of  sight  of  her  little 
folks,  who  would  have  overwhelmed  her  with 
questions  about  her  unusual  errand  to  Ditchley 
alone,  Mrs.  Scanlan  walked  quickly  across  the 
common,  even  as  she  had  done  the  day  she  had 
first  heard  Mr.  Oldham’s  secret,  years  ago. 

How  many  they  seemed ! And  how  many 
more  appeared  to  have  slipped  by  since  she  was 
married  ! Married — on  just  such  a morning  as 
this,  a soft  February  morning,  with  the  sap  just 
stirring  in  the  leafless  trees,  the  buds  forming 
.on  the  bare  hedges,  the  sky  growing  blue,  and 
the  sunshine  warm,  and  the  thrushes  beginning 
to  sing.  All  the  world  full  of  youth  and  hope, 
and  half-awakened  spring,  as  her  life  was  then. 
For  she  had  loved  him  ; with  a foolish,  girlish, 
half-fledged  love;  still,  undoubtedly,  she  had 
loved  him,  this  Edward  Scanlan,  whom  now 
she  could  hardly  believe  sometimes  was  the 
Edward  she  had  married. 

A frantic  vision  crossed  her  of  what  she  had 
thought  then  their  married  life  wrould  be ; what 
it  might  have  been — ay,  and  what  even  after 
they  had  settled  at  Ditchley  she  had  tried  hard 
to  make  it.  For  how  little  their  loss  of  fortune 
would  have  harmed  them  had  Mr.  Scanlan 
only  been  content  with  such  things  as  he  had 
— had  they  rejoiced  over  their  daily  blessings, 
and  been  patient  with  their  inevitable  cares! 
How  much  wiser  if,  instead  of  pestering  Prov- 
idence like  angry  creditors  for  what  they  fan- 
cied their  due,  they  had  accepted  His  gift*  like 
dear  children,  believing  in  the  father  who  loved 
even  while  He  denied ! 

This  faith,  which  I conclude  Mr.  Scanlan 
taught,  like  most  clergymen,  in  the  letter  of 
his  sermons,  was  now  the  only  rag  of  religion 
left  in  Josephine.  Doctrines  which  her  hus- 
band with  his  other  Evangelical  brethren  was 
very  strong  in  she  did  not  believe  in  one  whit ; 
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or  rather  she  never  considered  whether  they  ’ living  corpse,  retaining  still  the  imprisoned  but 
were  true  or  false.  They  had  been  dinned  into  conscious  soul. 

her  with  such  weary  iteration,  preached  at  her  | “ Oh,  doctor,  this  is  terrible ! Is  there  no 

on  all  occasions — only  preached,  not  practiced  j hope  ?” 

— that  now  she  let  them  alone ; they  went  in  at  | I£r.  Waters,  coming  down  the  staircase, 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  She  did  not  act-  wrung  Mrs.  Scanlan’s  hands,  but  replied  no- 
ually  loathe  them ; mercifully,  Christianity  is  thing.  He  was  much  affected  himself,  and  so 
so  divine  that  all  pure  souls  instinctively  accept  was  Mr.  Langhorne,  the  rector’s  man  of  busi- 
it  and  cling  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  corruptions  of  ness,  who  followed  him.  The  two  old  gentlc- 
its  followers ; but  she  ignored  them  as  much  as  men — old,  though  still  much  younger  than  Mra 
she  could,  and  taught  as  little  as  possible  of  Oldham — were  noted  as  very  great  “ chums,” 
them  to  her  children.  But  at  every  step  she  and  the  two  honestest  and  best  men  in  all 
was  stopped  ; even  at  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  when  Ditchley,  even  though,  os  satirical  people 
her  youngest  child,  to  whom  she  tried  to  ex-  sometimes  said,  one  was  a doctor  and  the 
plain  why  he  was  to  call  God  “Our  Father,”  other  a lawyer.  They  stood  talking  together 
and  what  a father  was,  horrified  her  by  the  sim-  mournfully,  evidently  consulting  over  this  sad 

rple  question,  “Is  God  any  thing  like  papa?”  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

Poor  mother!  Poor  children ! And  they  “ Yes,  I have  been  putting  seals  upon  all  his 
had  all  “souls  to  be  saved,”  as  Mr.  Scanlan  papers,”  said  Mr.  Langhorne.  “It  is  the  only 
would  have  put  it.  But  happily  he  did  not  thing  to  be  done  until — until  further  change, 
perplex  himself  much  about  the  souls  of  his  There  is  nobody  to  take  any  authority  here: 
own  family ; ho  took  it  for  granted  that,  being  he  has  no  relations.” 

his  family,  they  were  all  right,  when  in  truth  “ Except  Lady  Emma,  and  she  is  abroad ; I 
they  were  in  a spirit  of  skeptical  contempt  do  not  know  where.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Scanlan 
worse  than  the  blackest  heathenism.  It  re-  does.” 

quired  many  years  and  many  sorrows  to  bring  Dr.  Waters  turned  to  her,  as  she  stood  aloof, 
Josephine  Scanlan  to  the  light ; and  her  chil-  feeling  herself  one  too  many  in  this  house  of 
dren,  save  perhaps  Adrienne,  died  without  see-  grief,  and  as  if  she  had  no  right  there.  And 
ing  it,  or  recognizing  in  “the  Gospel”  any  yet  she  felt  the  grief  as  deeply  as  any  one; 
thing  beyond  a cant  phrase,  which  meant  no-  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  was  not  unmixed 
thing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  “No  wonder!”  with  remorse.  Kind,  good  Mr.  Oldham  ! — 

1 said  Bridget  one  day  to  me,  unconscious  of  the  why  had  she  neglected  him  of  late — why  suf- 

\ bitter  satire  of  her  words.  “You  see,  Miss,  fered  her  foolish  pride,  her  ridiculous  sensitive- 

I their  papa  was  a clergyman.”  ness,  to  come  between  her  and  him  ? How  she 

Fiercely  and  fast,  thinking  as  little  as  pos-  wished  she  had  put  both  aside,  and  shown  fear- 
sible  of  how  she  should  word  her  errand,  and  lessly  to  the  lonely  old  man  what  a tender  and 
nerving  herself  for  disappointment,  as  if  it  were  truly  filial  heart  she  bore  toward  him ! 
her  usual  lot,  Mrs.  Scanlan  walked  through  the  . “I  know  nothing  about  Lady  Emma,”  said 
Rectory  garden  to  the  front-door.  It  stood  she,  forgetting  how  she  had  come  to  ask  that 
wide  open,  though  the  day  was  cold,  and  up  very  question,  and  how  serious  it  was  for  her- 
and  down  the  usually  silent  house  were  sounds  self  that  it  could  not  be  answered.  Her  own 
of  many  feet.  Nevertheless,  she  rang  several  affairs  had  drifted  away  from  her  mind*.  “ Only 
times  before  the  bell  was  answered.  Then  ap-  tell  me,  will  he  ever  recover,  ever  speak  again  ?” 
peared  some  under-servant  with  a frightened  “I  fear  not;  though  he  may  lie  in  his  pres- 
face,  by  which  Josephine  perceived  that  some-  ent  state  for  months,  and  even  years ; I have 
thing  wfas  terribly  wrong.  known  such  cases.  Why  do  you  ask  ? Did 

“What  has  happened — your  master?”  and  you  come  to  speak  to  him  about  business?  I 
a sudden  constriction  of  the  heart  made  her  hope  all  is  right  between  your  husband  and  him?” 
► stop.  She  felt  almost  as  if  her  thoughts  had  Mrs.  Scanlan  bent  her  head  assentinglv. 

murdered  him.  “That  is  well.  I was  half  afraid  they  had 

No,  Mr.  Oldham  was  not  dead.  Worse  than  had  some  little  difficulties  of  late.  And  now 
dead,  almost,  for  his  own  sake  and  others.  He  Mr.  Scanlan  will  have  the  whole  duty  on  his 
had  gone  to  his  study,  desiring  he  might  not  be  hands,  and  Langhorne  and  I,  as  church-ward- 
I disturbed  till  lunch-time,  as  he  had  “business.”  ens,  ought  to  make  our  arrangements  accord- 

At  one  o’clock  the  butler  went  in  and  found  ingly.” 

him  lying  on  the  floor,  alive  and  sensible,  but  So  they  both  fell  into  business  talk,  as  men 
speechless  and  motionless.  How  long  he  had  do  fall,  even  after  such  a catastrophe  as  this, 
lain  there,  or  what  had  brought  on  the  fit,  no  though  it  seemed  shocking  enough  to  the  wo- 
one  knew,  or  was  ever  likely  to  know.  For  man  who,  with  her  woman’s  heart  |ull,  stood 
Dr.  Waters,  who  had  been  fetched  at  once,  and  listened.  No  one  interfered  with  her.  As 
said  it  was  very  unlikely  he  would  ever  speak  the  curate’s  wife  she  had  a certain  right  to  be 
again.  The  paralysis  which  had  struck  him  in  the  house.  No  other  right  did  she  for  a mo- 
was  of  that  saddest  kind  which  affects  the  ment  venture  to  urge.  She  only  sat  and  listened, 
body,  not  the  mind ; at  least  not  at  first.  Shortly  she  caught  a sentence  which  startled 
Poor  Mr.  Oldham  would  be,  for  the  rest  of  his  her. 

days,  whether  few  or  many,  little  better  than  a “ He  will  never  be  capable  of  business  again, 
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that  is  quite  certain,”  said  the  doctor,  “1  do 
hope  he  has  made  hia  will.* 

u Hem — 1 believe — I have  some  reason  to 
suppose  he  has,”  replied  the  cautious  lawyer. 
“But  the.se  things  are  of  course  strictly  pri- 
vate/' 

“Certainly,  certainly  ; I only  asked  because 
he  once  said  he  intend cd  to  make  me  his  ex* 
ecutor.  But  he  might  do  that  without  telling 
me  ; and  I shall  liud  it  out  soon  enough  when 
all  is  over.,f 

“All  every”  that  strange  periphrasis  out  of 
the  many  by  which  people  like  to  escape  the 
blank  plain  word — death  1 Mrs.  Scan  Inn  list- 
ened— she  could  not  keep  herself  from  listen- 
ing— with  an  eagerness  that,  when  rite  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  two  old  men,  made  her  blu*h 
crimson,  ijke  a guilty  person. 

But  the  doctor's  mind  was  preoccupied,  and 
the  lawyer  apparently  either  knew  nothing,  or 
else— and  this  thought  smote  Josephine  with  a 
cold  fear — there  was  not  king  to  be  k now  it . Mr, 
Oldham  might  long  ago  have  burned  his  will, 
and  made  another.  Her  future  and  that  of  her 
children  hung  on  a mere  thread. 


The  suspense  was  so  dreadful,  the  conflict  in 
her  conscience  so  severe,  tlmt  she  could  not 
stand  it, 

“ I think,”  she  said,  “ since  I can  do  no  good 
here,  I hud  better  go  home.  Shall  I write  to 
Lady  Emma  ? Bur  in  any  cose  I want  her  ad- 
dress for  myself;  will  Mr.  Lunghome  look  in 
Mr.  Oldham’s  address-book  for  it?” 

This  was  easily  done,  the  old  rector  being 
so  accurate  and  methodical  in  all  his  habits. 
But  the  result  of  the  search  Mopped  any  hope 
of  applying  to  Lady  Eminn,  even  if,  under  the 
circumstances,  Mrs.  8canlnn  could  have  nmde 
up  her  mind  to  apply.  The  address  was,  u Toste 
Restante,  Vienna.” 

But  Josephine  scarcely  felt  that  Inst  shock. 
All  »ho  said  was,  “ Very  well ; she  is  too  far 
off  for  me  to  write  to  her.  I will  go  home.” 

But  she  hud  bnrdly  got  through  the  Rectory 
garden  when  Mr.  Langborne  overtook  her. 

The  good  lawyer  wn&  n very  shy  man.  He 
had  raided  himself  from  the  ranks,  and  still 
found  Ills  humble  origin,  his  gauche  manners, 
and  a most  painful  stammer  he  had,  stood  a 
good  deal  in  his  way.  But  he  was  a very  hou- 
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est  and  upright  fellow ; and  though  she  had 
seldom  met  him  in  society,  Mrs.  Scanlan  was 
well  aware  how  highly  Mr.  Oldham  and  all  his 
other  neighbors  respected  him,  and  how  in  that 
cobwebby  little  office  of  his  lay  hidden  half  the 
secrets  of  half  the  families  within  ten  miles 
found  Ditchley. 

He  came  up  to  her  hesitatingly.  44  Excuse 
me,  ma'am;  taking  great  liberty,  I know  ; but 
if  you  had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  poor  Mr. 
Oldham,  and  I os  his  man  of  business  could 
ass-ass-assist  you — ” 

Here  he  became  so  nervous,  and  began  stam- 
mering so  frightfully,  that  Mrs.  Scanlan  had 
time  to  recover  from  her  surprise  and  collect 
her  thoughts  together.  Her  need  was  immi- 
nent. She  must  immediately  consult  some- 
body— and  do  it  herself,  for  her  husband  was 
sure  to  escape  the  painful  thing  if  possible. 
Why  should  she  not  consult  this  man,  who  was 
$ clever  man,  a good  man,  and  a lawyer  besides  ? 
And,  after  all,  Mr.  Scanlan’s  misfortune  was 
only  a misfortune,  no  disgrace.  He  had  done  a 
very  foolish  thing,  but  nothing  really  wrong. 

So  she  took  courage  and  accepted  Mr.  Lang- 
horne’s  civility  so  far  as  to  communicate  to  him 
her  present  strait ; why  she  had  wished  to  write 
to  Lady  Emma;  and  why,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  reason,  the  uncertainty  of  the  lady’s 
movements  made  it  impracticable.  Yet  she 
could  see  no  other  way  out  of  this  crisis,  and 
her  need  was  imperative. 

“Otherwise,”  she  said,  with  a sort  of  bitter 
pride,  “believe  me,  I never  should  have  com- 
municated my  husband’s  private  affairs  in  this 
way.  ” 

“ They  would  not  have  been  private  much 
longer,  Madam,”  said  the  lawyer,  seeming  to 
take  in  the  cose  at  a glance,  and  to  treat  it  as 
a mere  matter  of  business,  happening  every 
day.  “You  have  no  time  to  lose;  Mr.  Scan- 
lan must  at  once  pay  the  money,  or  the  law 
will  take  its  course.  Shall  I advance  him  the 
sum  ? Has  he  any  security  to  give  me  ?” 

He  had  none;  except  his  personal  promise 
to  pay,  which  his  wife  well  knew  was  not  worth 
a straw.  But  she  could  not  say  so. 

“ I had  rather,”  she  replied,  “ be  quit  of  debt 
entirely,  in  the  way  I planned.  Will  you  buy 
my  jewels  instead  of  Lady  Emma  ? They  are 
worth  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  You 
could  easily  sell  them,  or  if  you  would  keep 
them  for  me  I might  be  able  to  repurchase 
them.” 

Poor  soul!  she  was  growing  cunning.  As 
she  spoke  she  keenly  investigated  the  lawyer’s 
face,  to  find  out  whether  he  thought — had  any 
cause  to  think — she  should  ever  be  rich  enough 
to  repurchase  them.  But  Mr.  Langhorne’s  vis- 
age was  impenetrable. 

“As  you  will,”  he  said;  “it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me ; I only  wished  to  oblige  a neigh- 
bor and  a friend  of  Mr.  Oldham’s.  Will  your 
husband  come  to  me  to-morrow?  Or  you 
vonrself  ? Perhaps  you  had  better  come  your- 
self.” 


“ Yes,  if  you  desire  it,  as  my  husband  will  be 
much  engaged.” 

“And  take  my  advice,  Mrs.  Scanlan — say 
nothing  in  Ditchley  about  this  matter  of  the 
bill.  As  we  lawyers  know,  such  things  are 
best  kept  os  quiet  as  possible.  Good -after- 
noon.” 

Kind  as  he  was,  the  old  man’s  manner  was  a 
little  patronizing,  a little  dictatorial ; but  Jose- 
phine did  not  care  for  that.  Her  distress  was 
removed,  for  she  had  no  doubt  of  getting  her 
husband  to  -agree  to  this  arrangement ; so  as 
he  had  the  money,  it  mattered  little  to  him 
how  it  was  obtained.  She  hastened  home,  and 
met  Mr.  Scanlan  at  the  gate.  He  was  coming 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  evidently  quite 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened  at  the  Rec- 
tory. 

“ Well !”  he  said,  eagerly,  “ have  you  got  me 
the  money  ?”  having  apparently  quite  forgotten 
how  she  had  meant  to  get  it.  “ Are  things  all 
right?” 

“Yes,  I have  arranged  it.  But — ” And 
then  she  told  him  the  terrible  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  poor  Mr.  Oldham. 

“ Good  Heavens ! what  a dreadful  thing  to 
happen ! If  I had  thought  it  would  have  hap- 
pened— But  I had  no  idea  he  was  ill,  I as- 
sure you  I had  not.” 

“ Did  you  see  him,  then,  this  morning  ?” 

The  news  affected  Mr.  Scanlan  more  than 
his  wife  had  expected,  seeing  he  always  took 
other  people’s  misfortunes  and  griefs  so  lightly. 
He  staggered,  and  turned  very  pale. 

Nobody  seeming  to  know  of  her  husband’s 
having  been  at  the  Rectory,  she  concluded  he 
had  not  gone  there ; it  was  no  new  thing  for 
Edward  Scanlan  to  fail  in  an  appointment,  par- 
ticularly one  that  he  suspected  might  not  be  al- 
together pleasant. 

“Yes,  I saw  him ; he  let  me  into  the  honse 
himself.  He  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  me 
to  give  me  a lecture ; which  he  did,  for  one 
whole  hour,  and  very  much  he  irritated  me. 
Indeed,  we  both  of  us  lost  our  tempers,  I fear.” 

“ Edward  ! The  doctor  said  some  agitation 
must  have  caused  this ; surely,  surely — ” 

“It  is  no  use  worrying  me,  Josephine  ; what 
is  done  is  done,  and  can’t  be  avoided.  I don’t 
deny  %ve  had  some  hot  words,  which  I am  very 
sorry  for  now ; but  how  on  earth  was  I to  know 
he  was  ill ? You  can’t  blame  me!” 

Yet  he  seemed  conscious  of  being  to  blame, 
for  he  exculpated  himself  with  nervous  eager- 
ness. 

“I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  I was  patieft 
with  him  as  long  as  ever  I could,  and  it  was 
difficult ; for  somehow  he  had  found  out  about^ 
the  bill,  and  he  wras  very  furious.  He  said  my 
conduct  was  ‘unworthy  a gentleman  and  a cler- 
gyman,’ that  I should  ruin  you  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  similar  nonsense ; declaring  that  if 
such  a thing  ever  happened  again  he  would  do 
— something  or  other,  I can’t  tell  what,  for  he 
began  to  mumble  in  his  speech,  and  then — ” 

44  And  then?  Oh,  husband!  for  once  in  your 
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life  tell  me  exactly  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth.” 

44 1 will — only  you  need  not  imply  that  I am 
a story-teller.  Don’t  lose  your  temper,  Jose- 
phine ; you  sometimes  do.  Well,  Mr.  Oldham 
lost  his  ; he  grew  red  and  furious,  and  then  his 
words  got  confused.  I thought  he  was  only  in 
a passion,  and  that  I had  better  leave  him  to 
himself;  so  I went  away  quietly — I declare 
quite  quietly — slipped  out  of  the  room,  in  short 
— for  somebody  might  hear  us,  and  that  would 
have  been  so  awkward.” 

44  And  you  noticed  nothing  more  ?” 

44 Well,  yes;  I think — I am  not  sure — but  I 
think,  as  I shut  the  study  door,  there  was  a 
noise — some  sort  of  a fall ; but  I could  not  go 
back,  you  know,  and  I did  not  like  to  call  the 
servants ; they  might  have  found  out  we  had 
been  quarreling.” 

<4They  might  have  found  out  you  had  been 
quarreling,”  repeated  Josephine,  slowly,  with  a 
strange  contempt  in  her  tone.  “And  this  was, 
when  ?” 

44  About  eleven,  I fancy.” 

44  And  he  lay  on  the  floor  till  one — lay  help- 
less and  speechless,  not  a creature  coming  near 
him ! Poor  old  man ! • And  you  let  him  lie. 
It  was  your  doing.  You — ” 

44  Coward”  was  the  word  upon  her  lips ; but 
happily  she  had  enough  sense  of  duty  left  not 
to  utter  it.  She  left  him  to  hear  it  from  the 
voice  of  his  own  conscience.  And  he  did  hear 
it;  for  he  had  a conscience,  poor  weak  soul 
that  he  was.  He  could  not  keep  from  sin- 
ning ; yet  when  he  had  sinned  he  always  knew 
it.  This  was  what  made  dealing  with  him  so 
very  difficult.  His  pitiful  contrition  almost  dis- 
armed reproach. 

44  Josephine,  if  you  look  at  me  like  that  I 
shall  almost  feel  as  if  I had  killed  him.  Poor 
Mr.  Oldlfhm!  who  would  have  thought  it? 
And  I know  you  think  it  is  all  my  fault.  You 
are  cruel  to  me,  very  cruel.  You  that  are  so 
tender  to  the  children — to  every  body — are  as 
hard  as  a stone  to  your  owm  husband.” 

Was  that  true  ? Her  conscience  in  turn  half 
accused  her  of  it.  She  tried  to  put  on  an  en- 
couraging smile,  entreating  him  not  to  get  such 
fancies  into  his  head,  but  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  In  vain!  He  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa  in  such  a paroxysm  of  distress  and  self- 
reproach  that  it  took  all  his  wife’s  efforts  to 
quiet  him  and  prevent  him  from  betraying  him- 
self to  the  household.  And  she  felt  as  much 
as  he  that  nothing  must  be  betrayed.  No  one 
dfcist  know  the  part  which  he  had  had  in  caus- 
ing this  attack  of  Mr.  Oldham’s.  That  he  had 
caused  it  was  clear  enough  ; one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate fatalities  which  sometimes  occur,  making 
one  dread  inexpressibly  ever  to  do  an  unkind 
thing  or  delay  doing  a kind  one,  since,  in  com- 
mon phraseology, 44  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen.” 

In  this  case  what  had  happened  was  irre- 


trievable. To  publish  it  abroad  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  and  might  seriously  injure  Mr. 
Scanlan ; just  now  especially,  when  so  much 
additional  responsibility  would  fall  upon  hinj. 
Far  better  that  this  fact — which  nobody  at 
Ditchley  knew — of  his  interview  with  the  rec- 
tor should  be  kept  among  those  sad  secrets  of 
which  every  life  is  more  or  less  full. 

So  Josephine  reasoned  with  her  husband, 
and  soothed  him  as  she  best  could.  Only 
soothed  him ; for  it  w*as  hopeless  to  attempt 
more.  To  rouse  him  into  courage — to  stimu- 
late him  into  active  goodness,  for  the  pure  love 
of  goodness,  had  long  since  become  to  her  & 
vain  hope.  Powerless  to  spur  him  on  to  right, 
all  she  could  do  was  to  keep  him  from  wrong — 
to  save  him  from  harming  himself  or  others. 

“Edward,”  she  said,  taking  his  hand,  and 
regarding  him  with  a mournful  pity,  44 1 can 
not  let  you  talk  any  more  in  this  strain;  it 
does  no  good,  and  only  agitates  and  wears  you 
out.  What  has  happened  we  can  not  alter; 
we  must  only  do  our  best  for  the  future.  Re- 
member to-morrow  was  his  Sunday  for  preach- 
ing— ah,  poor  Mr.  Oldham! — and  you  have  no 
sermon  prepared  ; you  must  begin  it  at  once.” 

This  changed  the  current  of  the  curate’s 
thoughts,  always  easily  enough  diverted.  He 
caught  at  the  idea  at  once,  and  saw,  too,  what 
an  admirable  opportunity  this  was  for  one  of 
his  displays  of  oratory  in  the  pathetic  line.  He 
brightened  up  immediately. 

“To  be  sure,  I must  prepare  my  sermon; 
and  it  ought  to  be  a specially  good  one.  For 
after  what  has  occurred  half  the  neighborhood 
will  come  to  Ditchley  church  on  Sunday,  and, 
of  course,  they  will  expect  me  to  refer  to  the 
melancholy  event.” 

Josephine  turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  44  Oh, 
Edward,  do  not  mention  it ; or,  if  you  must,  say 
as  little  about  it  as  possible.” 

But  she  knew  her  wTords  were  idle,  her  hus- 
band being  one  of  those  clever  men  who  always 
make  capital  out  of  their  calamities.  So,  after 
sitting  up  half  the  night  to  compose  his  dis- 
course— indeed,  he  partly  wrote  it,  for  there  had 
crept  into  the  parish  of  late  a slightly  High- 
Church  element  which  objected  to  extempore 
sermons ; which  element,  while  abusing  it  round- 
ly, the  curate  nevertheless  a little  succumbed 
to — he  woke  his  wife  about  two  in  the  morning 
to  read  her  the  principal  passages  in  the  ser- 
mon, which  he  delivered  afterward  with  great 
success,  and  much  to  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
gregation. His  text  w'tts,  “Boast  not  thyself 
of  to-morrow,”  and  his  pictures  of  all  kinds  of 
terrible  accidents  and  unforeseen  misfortunes 
w'ere  most  edifying,  thrilling  all  Ditchley  with 
horror,  or  moving  it  with  pathos.  He  ended 
by  reverting  to  their  beloved  rector  and  his  sud- 
den and  sad  illness;  which  he  did  in  a manner 
so  tender,  so  affecting,  that  there  w*as  scarcely 
a dry  eye  in  the  church.  Except  one;  and 
that,  I am  much  afraid,  was  Mrs.  Scanlan’s. 
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HER  name  caused  all  the  trouble. 

44  For  pity’s  sake,  Mrs.  Shelby,”  said  I, 
44  don’t  give  that  baby  such  an  ugly  name.” 

I was  brought  up  in  her  father’s  family,  and 
when  she  married  the  Doctor  I went  with  her 
to  her  new  home,  and  I used  an  old  servant’s 
privilege  to  speak  my  mind. 

44  Clarissa  Cottlefield ! Why,  it  sounds  so 
common  and  old-fashioned.  What  does  your 
aunt  want  to  send  down  such  a name  as  that 
to  future  generations  for?  She  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself  for  asking  you  to  give  it  to 
that  innocent  child.  Don’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Shelby, 
not  for  all  the  rich  aunts  in  Chicago.  The 
name  will  vex  the  girl  more  than  the  old  wo- 
man’s money  will  do  her  good.” 

44  We  will  shorten  it  to  Clara,”  said  my  mis- 
tress. “That  will  be  a pretty  name  for  my 
dark-eyed  baby.” 

44  And  so  like  her  sister’s,”  said  I,  44  that 
there  will  be  no  telling  the  two  apart.  It  will 
be  Carrie  and  Clara,  and  we  shall  hardly  know 
one  from  the  other.” 

“Not  till  they  look  more  alike  than  at  pres- 
ent,” she  said.  And  that  was  true  enough ; for 
Miss  Carrie  was  a little  white-faced  thing,  with 
her  mother’s  light  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  baby 
was  as  brown  as  a nut,  with  large  dark  eyes, 
and  hair  that  curled  tight  to  her  head  before 
she  was  a month  old. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  I could  say,  they  named 
that  child  Clarissa  Cottlefield.  I tended  them 
both  in  their  cradles,  and  when  their  mother  lay 
dying — it  was  before  Miss  Carrie  was  fifteen 
years  old — I promised  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
her  girls  till  they  were  grown. 

No  one  can  say  that  I made  any  outward  dif- 
ference in  my  treatment  of  them.  I meant  to 
do  my  duty  by  both ; but  I am  free  to  own 
Miss  Carrie  was  nearer  to  me  than  her  sister. 
Whether  it  was  because  she  favored  her  dead 
mother  so  much,  or  whether  it  was  because  Miss 
Clara  got  most  of  the  praises  outside  and  needed 
less  love  at  home,  I can’t  say ; but  I know  I liked 
my  oldest  girl  the  best. 

Dr.  Shelby  brought  a stranger  gentleman 
home  to  dine  one  day.  44  Professor  Paul 
Huntington,”  I heard  him  say  to  Miss  Carrie 
in  the  dining-room,  w here  she  was  sorting  the 
table-napkins;  44 he  will  be  in  town  for  a few 
days,  and  I have  invited  him  to  stop  with  us. 
His  father  w as  a class-mate  of  mine  in  college.” 

So  Miss  Carrie  brought  out  the  best  silver, 
and  the  red-bordered  napkins;  and  when  the 
table  was  set  to  her  mind  she  went  to  her  room 
and  took  off  her  apron  and  brushed  her  hair, 
and  went  into  the  parlor  to  be  introduced.  She 
was  always  timid  in  meeting  strangers,  and  I 
shw  her  stand  turning  the  door-handle,  hesi- 
tating like,  before  she  ventured  to  go  in ; but 
Miss  Clara  came  in  from  a walk,  threw  her  hat 


on  the  table,  knocked  down  her  father’s  cane, 
and  never  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  but  rushed  into 
the  room — though  I called  after  her  that  there 
was  company — with  every  curl  flying,  and  her 
pink  morning-dress  draggled  with  the  dew. 

That  was  the  difference  between  those  girls. 

After  dinner,  when  Miss  Carrie  and  I were 
rubbing  the  silver,  Miss  Clara  stood  talking 
about  the  visitor. 

44  He  isn’t  handsome,”  said  she  ; 44 he  is  too 
pale,  and  he  has  too  much  forehead,  and  his 
eyes  are  as  solemn  as  owls’  eyes,  and  he  isn’t 
neat  in  his  dress;  but  there’s  something  in- 
teresting about  him.  Father  says  he  is  very 
learned ; but  he  appeared  so  awkward  and  em- 
barrassed that  I took  him  at  first  for  a poor 
country  minister.  He  hardly  looked  at  you  or 
me  at  dinner. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Carrie,”  continued 
Clara ; 44  this  visitor  of  ours  has  been  shut  up 
in  that  College  with  his  musty  books  so  long 
that  he  is  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  charms 
of  ladies’  society.  He  needs  drawing  out.  Fa- 
ther told  me  to  be  very  polite  to  him,  and  so--” 

“Now,  Clara  Shelby,”  said  I,  “don’t  play 
any  of  your  tricks  on  that  good  man.  He  wants 
nothing  of  you,  and  I know  by  his  looks  he  is 
not  a person  to  be  trifled  with.  And  he  is 
forty  years  old  at  least.  When  I was  young 
girls  mated  with  men  of  their  own  age,  instead 
of  hankering  after  their  grandfathers.” 

Her  father  called  to  her  from  the  door  just 
then  to  come  and  give  them  some  music,  and 
she  said  no  more;  but  there  was  mischief  in 
those  saucy  browm  eyes  of  hers,  and  I watched 
her  close.  Not  that  she  meant  any  harm ; but 
it  was  as  natural  for  Clara  Shelby  to  flirt  in 
those  days  as  for  a kitten  to  chase  a ball  of 
yarn. 

She  found  it  up-hill  work  with  Professor 
Paul  Huntington.  He  staid  four  or  five  days, 
and  she  all  the  time  putting  on  her  pretty, 
coaxing  ways,  and  making  eyes  at  him  from 
under  her  long  lashes,  and  he  taking  about  as 
much  notice  of  her  as  of  me  when  I passed  his 
plate  at  the  table.  I saw  before  lie  had  been 
in  the  house  a day  that  he  was  no  ladies’  man. 
Not  that  he  was  bashful,  as  Clara  said,  but  his 
mind  was  on  other  things.  He  could  talk  the- 
ology with  the  Doctor,  and  spend  whole  days  in 
the  library,  and  6it  up  half  the  night  poring 
over  the  books  he  brought  home ; but  to  lounge 
in  the  parlor,  and  dawdle  over  the  girls’  work- 
table, entertaining  them  with  small-talk,  was  a 
business  he  was  no  way  inclined  to.  I saw 
nothing  remarkable  in  Professor  Paul  Hunting- 
ton.  To  my  mind  he  was  just  a sedate,  stu- 
dious, good-looking,  middle-aged  man  ; but  the 
Doctor  and  Miss  Clara  could  hardly  make 
enough  of  him  while  he  staid,  or  praise  him  too 
highly  after  he  went  away.  But  Miss  Carrie 
said  nothing. 
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One  day — it  must  have  been  three  or  four 
weeks  after  his  visit — I was  putting  the  dinner 
on  the  table,  when  the  Doctor  came  in  and 
tossed  a letter  to . Miss  Carrie.  Before  she 
could  touch  it  her  sister  snatched  it  from  her 
lap,  and  said,  looking  at  the  direction  : 

“Since  when  did  you  have  a gentleman  cor- 
respondent, Carrie?”  Then  she  examined  the 
post -mark  and  gave  a little  scream.  “It’s 
from  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Oh,  Came, 
what  if  it  should  be  from  the  Professor!” 

“Stop  your  nonsense,  Clara,  and  come  to 
dinner,”  said  her  father. 

Miss  Carrie  slipped  the  letter  into  her  pocket, 
and  after  dinner  she  went  to  her  room,  and 
came  down  presently  to  her  father  in  his  study. 
I could  hear  them  talking  a long  time.  I could 
hear  their  voices,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest ; and  when  Miss  Carrie  came 
out  to  dish  the  preserves  for  tea  I saw  some- 
thing had  happened  to  make  her  very  happy. 
I watched  her  a while,  and  then  I closed  the 
door  and  came  close  to  her,  and  said,  “Tell  old 
Barbara  all  about  it,  dear.” 

Upon  that  she  let  the  spoon  fall  from  her 
hand,  and  colored  up  in  a minute,  and  looked 
ready  to  run  away ; and  then  she  dropped  her 
head  on  my  shoulder  and  whispered : 

“I  am  so  happy,  Barbara!  He  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.  That  good,  wise  man  has 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.” 

I knew,  of  course,  that  she  meant  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  I was  quite  taken  aback  with  the 
surprise ; for  he  was  not  a week  in  the  house, 
and  had  taken  less  notice  of  Miss  Carrie  than 
of  her  sister. 

But  she  came  out  to  me  in  the  kitchen  that 
night  after  my  work  was  done,  and  read  me  a 
part  of  his  letter,  and  that  explained  it  all. 
When  he  was  a young  man,  he  w rote,  he  re- 
solved not  to  marry  till  he  was  well  settled  in 
his  profession ; and  because  he  needed  all  his 
strength  and  energy  for  his  life-work,  ho  de- 
cided to  make  that  his  mistress ; and  when  he 
had  gathered  his  material,  and  put  a sure 
foundation  under  his  feet,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  domestic  life.  In  carrying 
out  this  plan  he  had  debarred  himself  from  la- 
dies’ society,  and  all  these  years  had  lived  his 
solitary  old-bachelor  life,  and  was  growm  shy 
and  awkward ; and  when  the  Doctor  brought 
him  home  the  first  day  of  his  visit  he  was  sorry 
to  find  young  ladies  in  the  family,  because  it 
would  be  expected  that  he  should  play  the 
agreeable,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  And  though  the  few  days  he  spent  under 
her  father’s  roof  were  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life,  he  did  not  while  there  acknowledge 
even  to  himself  that  the  charm  he  found  w'as  in 
her  presence.  But  w’hen  he  returned  to  his 
books  and  his  classes  her  image  wras  ever  before 
him ; he  found  he  needed  her,  and  that  she 
only  could  make  his  life  complete.  Could  she 
learn  to  love  him  ? Might  he  hope  to  win  her 
for  his  wife  ? 

It  w^as  a good  letter,  straightforward  and  to 


the  point,  and  written  by  a man  very  much  in 
earnest.  I needed  only  to  look  in  her  face  to 
know  how  she  would  answrer  it.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Caroline  Shelby  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Professor  Paul  Huntington ; she 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  full  forty. 

She  tried  to  have  him  wait.  She  urged  him 
to  visit  her  once  more  before  she  gave  her  prom- 
ise, but  he  would  do  no  such  thing.  “Let  her 
say  the  one  word,”  he  wrote,  “that  will  make 
her  mine,  and  she  need  not  twice  bid  me  come 
to  her.  But  while  there  remains  a doubt  I can 
not  bear  to  look  upon  her  face.” 

IL 

Dr.  Shelby  was  well  pleased  with  the  match, 
and  though  Miss  Clara  teased,  and  joked,  and 
meddled,  till  I wonder  her  sister  did  not  lose 
patience  with  her,  I think  in  her  heart  she  was 
glad  to  see  Miss  Carrie  so  happy.  I fancied  at 
first  she  was  a trifle  disappointed  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  Not  that  she  really  cared 
for  the  Professor,  but  she  had  been  so  flattered 
all  her  life  that  she  expected,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  every  man  she  met  would  fall  in 
love  wdth  her  pretty  face.  I fancied  this,  and 
it  pleased  me  that  one  good  man  had  sense  to 
look  below  the  surface, 

“Why  did  he  choose  me,  Barbara?”  Miss 
Carrie  said  one  day.  “What  can  he  find  in 
me  to  love?  If  it  were  Clara,  with  her  grace 
and  beauty,  it  would  not  be  strange,  for  every 
one  is  charmed  with  Clara ; but  why  should  he 
care  for  me  ?*’ 

“Now,  Miss  Carrie,”  said  I,  “yon  are  talk- 
ing nonsense.  What  a companion  would  Miss 
Clara  make  for  that  sober  man  ! Depend  upon 
it,  the  Professor  know*s  what  he  is  about.” 

She  told  us  one  morning,  in  a voice  that 
trembled  a little  with  excitement,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  coming  the  next  day ; and  after 
breakfast  she  tied  on  her  kitchen  apron,  and 
opened  a can  of  her  best  peaches,  and  was  busy 
all  the  morning  making  sponge-cake  and  ladies - 
fingers.  And  Miss  Clara  was  running  in  and  out, 
dipping  into  every  thing,  and  hindering  a deal 
more  than  she  helped,  and  every  now  and  then, 
to  tease  her  sister,  breaking  out  into  a song  with 
a chorus  of  “Coming!  coming!  coming!” 

It  was  a June  morning,  and  the  robins  wfere 
singing,  and  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
smell  of  the  honcy-suckle  came  through  the 
open  door.  I don’t  know'  why  I mention  all 
these  little  things,  unless  it  be  to  hinder  myself 
from  telling  the  rest  of  the  story. 

After  dinner  Miss  Carrie  brought  her  cov- 
ered basket,  and  filled  it  with  bread,  and  meat, 
and  jelly,  and  I saw  a Bible  stowed  away  among 
the  other  good  things.  You  may  be  sure  she 
never  forgot  that.  And  she  said,  “I  am  going 
to  visit  my  sick  people,  Barbara;  I’ll  get  no 
time  after  he  comes.” 

I watched  her  down  the  walk,  and  the  sight 
made  me  happy;  for,  though  she  was  never 
handsome  and  showy  like  her  sister,  she  vras 
nice,  and  womanly,  and  good  to  look  upon. 
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My  work  hung  on  that  afternoon,  for  the 
bread  was  slow  to  rise,  and  Miss  Clara  went 
out  for  a walk,  and  the  Doctor  was  in  his  study, 
and  I had  the  house  to  mjrself.  The  bell  rang 
presently,  and  when  I opened  the  door  there 
stood  the  Professor,  just  from  the  cars,  a day 
before  we  looked  for  him.  And  he  told  me  not 
to  disturb  the  Doctor,  for  he  would  wait  by  him- 
self in  the  sitting-room  till  the  young  ladies 
returned.  So  I left  him  and  went  back  to  my 
work,  and  once  or  twice  I heard  him  walking 
about  the  room  writh  a quiet  step,  and  smiled 
to  think  how  the  grave,  middle-aged  man  was 
as  impatient  as  a boy,  and  how  the  minutes 
would  seem  hours  to  him  till  his  little  girl 
came. 

Presently  I heard  the  gate  click.  I mode  no 
doubt  it  was  Miss  Carrie,  and  I wanted  to  see 
her  first,  and  send  her  to  change  her  dress  * for, 
though  to  my  eyes  she  was  nice  in  any  thing,  I 
somehow  felt  that  to-day  she  must  go  to  him 
looking  her  best. 

So  I ran  to  meet  her.  But  it  was  her  sister. 
She  wore  a white  dress,  and  there  were  scarlet 
bows  in  her  hair,  and  her  curls  hung  down  her 
neck.  She  danced  up  the  piazza  steps,  threjv her 
hat  and  gloves  on  the  bench,  and  standing  on  tip- 
toe, tried  to  reach  a spray  of  honey-suckle  hang- 
ing just  over  her  head.  And  wrhile  I wntched 
her  a blind  was  pushed  open — there  were  win- 
dows in  the  sitting-room  opening  to  the  floor — 
and  Professor  Paul  came  out,  looking  eager 
and  happy.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  spoke  one  w’ord  : 

“Caroline.” 

She  gave  a little  scream. 

“ Why,  Professor  Huntington,  how  yon  star- 
tled me!”  she  said.  “Where  did  you  come 
from  ? Carrie  is  quite  well,  but  she^loes  not 
expect  yOu  till  to-morrow.  My  dear  brother, 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

I never  saw  a man’s  face  change  as  his 
changed  while  she  was  speaking.  He  dropped 
her  hands,  and  looked  at  her  in  a bewildered, 
strange  way. 

“Brother!”  he  said,  “brother?” 

“Why,  yes;  can’t  I call  you  by  that  name, 
or  shall  I say  Professor  ?” 

She  stopped,  for  she  noticed  his  queer  man- 
ner, and  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  her 
great  brown  eyes. 

“ You  are  pale  and  tired,”  she  said  ; “ come 
in,  and  I will  call  father.” 

I went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  a mo- 
ment she  came  to  me. 

“ He  is  here,  Barbara — my  learned  brother- 
in-law  that  is  to  be.  He  came  to  meet  me  in 
the  porch,  and  I think  in  his  near-sightedness 
he  mistook  me  for  Carrie,  for  he  squeezed  my 
hands,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  could  have 
eaten  me  up  ; and  when  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take he  was  pale  with  the  disappointment.” 

“Where  is  he,  Miss  Clara?” 

“With  father  in  the  study.  He  asked  to 
see  him  alone.  What  can  he  want,  Bar- 
bara ?” 
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I left  my  bread  ready  to  bake,  and  the  oven 
cooling,  and  went  into  the  pastry-room,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  me.  There  was  a door 
out  of  this  room  into  a dark  entry  next  the 
study.  I crept  across  this  space  on  my  hands 
and  knees  that  they  might  not  see  me,  and  get- 
ting behind  the  open,  door,  I could  see  and  hear 
every  thing. 

Dr.  Shelby  had  turned  round  in  his  chair, 

and  the  Professor  sat  opposite.  His  face  was 

white  to  the  lips,  and  though  I was  half  the 

length  of  the  room  from  him,  I saw  the  big 

drops  standing  on  his  forehead.  The  first 

words  I heard  were  from  Dr.  Shelbv : 

| • 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Sir,  Wlmt  is  it 

you  say  you  have  done  ?” 

“I  have  made  a strange  and  unaccountable 
mistake,  Dr.  Shelby.  I thought  your  youngest 
daughter’s  name  was  Caroline.” 

His  words  went  through  me  like  a knife,  for 
I understood  it  all : the  meeting  on  the  piazza, 
the  look  on  his  face  when  she  called  him 
“brother.”  Dr.  Shelby  began  to  understand 
it  too.  He  was  a large,  heavy  man,  and  gen- 
erally slow  in  his  motions,  but  ho  was  not  long 
in  getting  out  of  his  chair  this  time,  and  he 
came  and  stood  before  the  Professor. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Sir,”  said  he, 
“ that  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  marry  my 
daughter  Caroline,  mistaking  her  for  her  sis- 
ter?” 

“ It  was  your  youngest  daughter  I asked  to 
be  my  wife,”  said  he,  “but  I called  her  name 
Caroline.” 

Dr.  Shelby  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
swinging  his  arms,  as  his  habit  was  when  ex- 
cited. 

“ And  how  came  you  to  make  such  a blun- 
der ?”  said  he.  “ How  could  you  be  sufficient- 
ly pleased  with  a lady  to  solicit  a correspond- 
ence which  has  resulted  in  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  know  so  little  about  her  that  you  did  not 
remember  her  name  in  distinction  from  her 
sister’s  ?” 

“ I have  no  apology  to  otfer,”  replied  the 
Professor.  “I  have  been,  as  you  know,  all 
my  life  studious  in  my  habits,  secluding  myself 
in  a great  measure  from  female  society.  I 
scarcely  held  five  minutes’  conversation  with 
either  of  your  daughters  during  my  stay  under 
your  roof.  I had  no  thought  of  seeking  to  win 
one  of  them  for  my  wife  till  after  my  return  to 
New  Haven.  Their  names  are  similar,  and 
unconsciously  I transposed  them.  You  know 
the  rest ; and  half  an  hour  ago  I discovered  that 
I am  under  a solemn  engagement  of  marriage 
to  a lady  of  tvhom  I never  thought  as  a wife.” 

Dr.  Shelby  kept  on  walking  about  the  room. 

I never  saw  him  so  excited  before.  He  shook 
the  floor  with  his  heavy  tread,  and  kept  his 
arms  swinging. 

“It  is  a miserable  piece  of  business,”  said 
he ; “I  can  not  tell  what  will  come  of  it.  You 
have  won  the  girl’s  heart,  and  now  you  tell  me 
you  have  never  thought  of  her  as  a wife.” 
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“ Dr.  Shelby,”  the  Professor  said,  “ you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I desire  to  act 
the  part  of  an  honorable  man,  and  do  what  is 
right  in  this  matter.” 

“Yes,”  the  Doctor  said;  he  knew  that,  but 
I think  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  Professor  say 
so.  He  may  have  thought  he  came  to  him  with 
the  confession,  hoping  at  once  to  be  released 
from  the  engagement. 

“I  am  well  aware.  Dr.  Shelby,”  said  the 
Professor,  after  they  had  both  been  silent  a mo- 
ment, “that,  having  asked  a lady  to  marry  me, 
I am  in  all  honor  bound  to  fulfill  my  part  of  the 
contract.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Shall  I not  do  your  daughter  a greater 
wrong  in  deceiving  her,  and  giving  her  a di- 
vided heart,  than  in  telling  her  the  truth,  and 
then  leaving  the  matter  for  her  decision  ?” 

“ Why  need  you  give  her  a divided  heart  ?” 
said  the  Doctor.  “Isn’t  she  good,  and  lovely, 
a noble  Christian  girl,  and  in  every  respect  fit- 
ted to  make  you  happy?  I may  say,  with  no 
disparagement  to  my  younger  daughter,  that  in 
my  opinion  her  sister  is  far  better  fitted  to  be 
the  wife  of  a man  in  your  position.  My  dear 
Sir,  you  may  yet  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
this  matter.” 

The  color  came  into  the  Professor’s  face  at 
that. 

“I  love  her,”  said  he.  “I  love  the  sweet 
girl  who  met  me  just  now  at  the  door  of  her 
father’s  house  and  called  me  brother . Men 
who  love  for  the  first  time  at  my  age  do  not 
love  lightly.  I shall  carry  the  memory  of  her 
face  with  me  to  my  grave.” 

“Answer  me  one  question,  Professor,  and  let 
your  decision  of  this  matter  rest  upon  the  an- 
swer you  give.  Who  ought  to  suffer  for  this 
mistake  of  yours?  Will  you  visit  the  conse- 
quences of  your  blunder  upon  the  head  of  an 
innocent  girl  whose  affections  you  have  won  ? 
You  have  thought  of  her  sister  as  your  future 
wife,  and  you  love  her,  you  say,  and  will  carry 
her  memory  to  your  grave.  How  does  the 
girl  whom  you  have  mistakenly  won  look  upon 
you?  Tell  her  what  you  have  told  me,  and 
she  will  release  you  from  your  engagement ; 
but  she  will  die  of  a broken  heart.” 

“It  shall  not  be  said  of  me,  Dr.  Shelby,” 
said  the  Professor,  “that  I have  wrecked  the 
happiness  of  a trusting  woman’s  heart.  I will 
go  on  with  the  engagement.” 

“ Do  you  mean  it  ?”  said  the  Doctor. 

“ I am  in  your  hands,  Dr.  Shelby.  I am  ut- 
terly confused  and  overwhelmed  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  surprise.  I will  bo  guided  by  you. 
Tell  me  what  I ought  to  do.” 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  This 
girl  is  your  affianced  wife.  Forget  every  tiling 
but  this,  and  go  forward  and  make  her  happy. 
Bury  this  conflict  in  your  own  bosom.  Never 
let  a suspicion  of  what  has  occurred  cross  her 
mind.  Never  by  word  or  deed  give  her  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  image  is  first  in  your  heart, 
ns  it  will  be,  I hope  and  believe.  Carrie  has 
been  a good  daughter ; she  wiU  make  a good 


wife ; and  as  you  deal  by  her,  Paul  Hunting- 
ton,  so  may  God  deal  by  you !” 

I crept  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  my  heart 
was  sore  troubled  for  the  child.  I doubted  if 
the  Doctor’s  way  was  the  best  way.  It  went 
hard  with  me  that  she  should  be  forced  upon 
any  man.  I questioned  if  it  were  not  better  to 
tell  her  the  truth— -to  bid  her  call  all  her  wo- 
man’s pride  to  help  her,  and  cast  him  off.  I 
half  resolved  I would  do  this,  till  I heard  the 
click  of  the  gate,  and  saw  her  coming  in.  She 
was  pale  and  tired  with  her  walk,  and  her  dead 
mother’s  look  was  on  her  face,  but  the  happy 
light  that  had  come  these  last  few  weeks  shone 
in  her  eyes.  Her  basket  swung  empty  on  her 
arm,  and  I thought  how  she  had  gone  from 
house  to  house  that  day  with  her  little  gifts  and 
sweet,  helpful  counsels,  making  sad  hearts  glad. 
Should  I break  her  heart  with  a word  ? 

I dried  my  eyes  and  went  to  meet  her,  and 
while  she  was  changing  her  dress  I brought  a 
chair  to  the  piazza,  and  climbed  up  and  picked 
the  spray  of  honey-suckle  her  sister  tried  for 
but  could  not  reach ; and  when  she  came  down 
I fastened  it  in  her  smooth  brown  hair,  and  she 
went  in  to  her  betrothed  husband. 

IV. 

Before  the  Professor  returned  to  New  Haven 
tho  wedding-day  was  fixed.  If  you  had  seen 
the  haste  he  was  in  to  be  married,  the  look  he 
gave  Dr.  Shelby  when  he  proposed  their  wait- 
ing till  September,  and  how  he  was  almost 
cross  with  Miss  Carrie  when  she  asked  for  six 
weeks’  time  to  make  her  dresses,  you  would 
have  thought  as  she  did,  that  he  was  a very 
ardent  lover.  How  happy  the  girl  was ! The 
soft  light  was  in  her  eyes,  and  the  pretty  color 
came  and  wont  in  her  cheeks  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  till  she  grew  almost  handsome ; 
and  she  watched  for  his  letters,  and  read  them 
till  she  must  have  known  them  by  heart,  and 
sat  by  her  window  over  the  porch  where  the 
honey-suckle  grew,  hemming  her  ruffles,  and 
singing  bits  of  love-songs. 

She  grew  more  gentle  and  kindly  in  her 
wnys ; and  faithful  and  patient  and  unselfish  as 
she  always  was,  she  was  yet  more  so  now'.  It 
seemed  that  she  could  not  do  enough  for  her 
father’s  comfort ; and  busy  with  her  wedding- 
clothes,  she  yet  found  time  to  help  me  about 
the  house,  and  to  care  for  her  poor  people.  I 
saw  that  her  heart  went  out  to  Miss  Clara  in 
those  days,  and  the  jealous  feelings  that  used 
to  trouble  her  were  all  gone. 

“I  believe  my  wicked  thoughts  will  never 
come  again,  Barbara,”  she  said  to  me — 
she  had  no  mother  to  go  to  with  her  little 
heart-secrets,  and  she  must  needs  confess  to 
some  one — “I  have  felt  angry  at  times  be- 
cause God  made  my  sister  so  beautiful  and 
graceful,  and  such  a contrast  to  me  in  every 
respect.  Why,  Barbara,  I have  sometimes 
locked  myself  in  my  room  after  people  have 
praised  Clara  and  neglected  me,  and  stood  be- 
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fore  the  mirror,  and  taken  my  poor  plain  face 
between  my  hands,  and  pitied  it  because  it  was 
so  homely,  and  cried  and  cried  because  I want- 
ed to  be  loved ; and  who  could  ever  love  me  f 
I shall  never  do  that  again.  Of  all  the  beauti- 
ful, accomplished  women  he  has  met  that  good, 
wise  man  chooses  me  to  be  his  wife.  Think 
of  it,  Barbara ! And  he  saw  me  day  after  day 
here  with  Clara,  and  lovely  and  fascinating  as 
she  is,  and  trying  to  please  him  too — Clara  is  a 
sad  dirt,  you  know — he  passed  her  by  for  me. 
Do  you  know  I fancy  he  has  taken  a dislike  to 
Clara?  He  never  speaks  her  name,  and  if  I 
talk  of  her,  he  turns  the  subject.  Ah,  well,  1 
shall  know  all  his  heart  by-and-by,  and  if  I 
find  any  foolish  prejudice  I will  drive  it  away. 
I love  Clara  better  than  ever  before,  now  that 
I am  so  happy.  She  shall  make  us  a long 
visit  when  we  have  a home  of  our  own.  Bar- 
bara, do  you  think  my  mother  knows  of  this 
great  happiness  that  has  come  to  me?  She 
used  to  feel  anxious  about  my  future.  She 
must  feel  sweetly  content  now\” 

The  night  before  the  wedding,  when  I had 
laid  out  the  table-linen  and  the  silver,  and  cut 
the  fruit-cake,  and  left  every  thing  ready  for 
the  table  to  be  set  early  in  the  morning  for  the 
wedding  breakfast,  I went  to  Miss  Carrie’s 
room — she  was  in  the  parlor  with  the  Professor 
— to  see  if  I could  do  any  thing  for  her  there. 
Her  wedding-dress  was  spread  out  upon  the 
bed,  and  the  veil,  and  the  wreath  of  orange  I 
blossoms,  and  the  gloves,  and  the  handkerchief 
were  ready  for  her  use. 

I busied  myself  a while  in  the  front-chamber, 
and  on  my  way  down  stairs,  as  I passed  her 
door  I looked  in,  and  there  stood  Miss  Clara 
dressed  in  her  sister’s  wedding-clothes.  She 
was  smiling  and  coquetting  with  herself  in  the 
glass,  and  turning  her  head  first  over  one  shoul- 
der and  then  the  other,  to  view  the  effect.  The 
sight  startled  me,  and  I stopped  at  the  door. 
When  she  saw  me  she  came  toward  me. 

“ Am  I a pretty  bride,  Barbara  ?” 

“You  are  well  enough,  Miss  Clara” — I was 
in  no  mood  to  flatter  her ; there  were  plenty  to 
do  that  always — “but  you  had  better  take  the 
things  off.  See,  you  are  mussing  the  veil. 
Do,  Miss  Clara,  be  careful.” 

She  made  me  no  answer,  but  swept  by  me, 
and  was  half-way  dowrn  the  stairs  before  I 
thought  where  she  was  going.  I called  to  her 
to  stop,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

“You  are  a cross  old  Barbara,”  she  said. 
“You  are  not  willing  I should  wear  the  pretty 
things  and  play  bride  for  a few  minutes,  when 
they  will  all  be  Carrie’s  to-morrow.” 

I followed  her,  and  looked  into  the  parlor 
after  her.  They  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  to- 
gether, the  Professor  and  Miss  Carrie,  and 
they  looked  at  her  astonished  as  she  floated 
toward  them  in  the  shining  silk,  her  curls 
hanging  under  the  orange  flowers,  and  the 
veil  covering  her  like  a mist.  The  Professor 
could  not  distinguish  faces  across  the  room, 
and  I don’t  think  he  knew  her  or  understood 


what  it  meant  till  she  was  close  beside  him. 
She  made  one  of  her  saucy  little  courtesies, 
and  said : 

“ The  bride,  at  your  sendee,  Professor  Hunt- 
ington. Carrie,  shall  we  rehearse  for  your 
benefit?” 

Whether  it  was  the  surprise  of  seeing  her 
so  suddenly  in  that  dress,  or  the  thoughtless 
words  she  spoke,  or  that  in  his  nervous  state 
any  thing  would  have  startled  him,  I do  not 
know,  but  he  sprang  from  his  seat  so  sudden- 
ly that  in  his  awkward  haste  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  bridal  veil,  and  in  trying  to  disentangle 
himself  it  was  tom  badly. 

They  were  frightened  and  confused  at  the 
accident,  and  Miss  Clara  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  her  joke  ; but  Professor  Paul  stood  looking 
at  her  in  the  same  wild,  dazed  way  as  when  she 
called  him  “ brother”  on  the  porch. 

There  w'as  a dress-maker  still  in  the  house, 
and  we  sent  for  more  lace,  and  another  veil 
was  made,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
married.  Of  course  Dr.  Shelby  performed  the 
ceremony ; and  my  darling  stood  so  pale  in  her 
white  dress,  her  eyelids  drooping,  and  a sweet, 
Sunday  calm  on  her  face;  but  the  Professor 
was  red  and  pale  by  turns. 

When  the  carnage  waited  at  the  door,  and 
they  were  saying  their  good-by’s,  Miss  Clara 
stole  up  to  the  bridegroom. 

“Brother  Paul,”  said  she,  “I  am  sorry  I 
played  that  foolish  joke  last  night  and  startled 
you  so.  Will  you  forgive  me,  and  make  it  up 
with  me  before  you  go  ?” 

She  nestled  close  to  him  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, like  a kitten  that  wants  to  be  caressed, 
and  put  up  her  face  as  though  she  expected 
him  to  kiss  her.  But  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
curls  in  a fatherly  way  and  said,  gravely : 

“There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Clara.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  sister,  and  make  you  very 
happy.  ” 

I saw  by  the  look  on  Dr.  Shelby’s  face,  after 
they  went  away,  that  things  had  turned  out  to 
his  liking.  I know  he  went  back  to  his  ser- 
mon-writing and  his  parish  with  a heart  quite 
at  rest  concerning  his  child.  But  she  had  been 
many  months  married  before  I felt  easy  about 
her.  And  though  the  letters  she  wrote  to  her 
father  and  sister  and  to  me  were  full  of  sweet 
content,  it  was  not  till  she  came  to  us  in  the 
winter,  and  I saw  her  calm,  satisfied  face,  and 
looked  in  her  honest  gray  eyes  that  always  told 
the  truth,  that  I dared  to  believe  she  was  hap- 
py. Then  I asked  God  on  my  knees  to  bless 
Professor  Paul  Huntington. 

V. 

There  came  a letter  to  Dr.  Shelby  from  Aunt 
Clarissa  Cottlefield,  begging  for  a visit  from  her 
namesake.  She  was  a lonely  old  woman,  she 
wrote,  and  wanted  to  see  her  niece  before  she 
died.  So  I packed  Miss  Clara’s  trunk,  and  she 
went  away,  though  she  was  loth  to  leave  her 
father. 

A month  after  she  left  us  the  Doctor  had  his 
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first  shock  of  paralysis.  It  was  slight,  and  in 
u few  weeks  he  was  about  again,  with  no  change 
for  the  worse  either  in  body  or  mind.  But 
there  had  been  uneasiness  in  his  parish  for 
some  time.  I never  heart!  that  they  found  any 
thing  against  the  Doctor  except  that  he  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age ; but  that  is  a fault  that 
nowadays  can’t  be  overlooked  in  a minister. 
So  they  made  this  sickness  an  excuse  for  get- 
ting rid  of  him ; and  they  talked  about  his  fail- 
ing health,  and  the  need  of  a younger  man  to 
do  the  work,  till  they  fretted  and  worried  him 
into  resigning  his  charge. 

Miss  Carrie — I still  called  her  so,  and  hardly 
ever  by  her  married  name — wrote  to  her  father 
to  shut  up  hjs  house  and  make  a home  with  her 
in  New  Haven  till  her  sister  returned  from  the 
West,  and  the  Professor  added  a few  lines  to 
the  letter,  giving  as  a reason  for  the  Doctor’s 
coming  that  his  duties  kept  him  closely  occu- 
pied, and  left  his  wife  much  alone. 

We  were  glad  to  go.  The  Doctor  was  sad 
and  lonely,  with  his  work  taken  from  him,  and 
I was  not  sorry  to  be  under  the  same  roof  again 
with  my  child. 

Before  I had  been  many  days  with  her  I no- 
ticed a change,  and  it  puzzled  me  to  discover 
the  cause.  She  was  quite  happy  in  her  hus- 
band. Her  love  for  him  was  almost  adoration. 
How  she  waited  on  him,  and  cared  for  his 
comfort,  and  studied  his  tastes  and  his  habits 
to  know  how  to  please  him,  and  watched  for 
his  coming,  and' grieved  for  his  going,  and  was 
never  too  tired  or  too  sick  to  do  for  him,  and 
felt  paid  for  all  if  he  gave  her  a word  or  a 
smile,  nobody  in  that  house  knew  but  me — he 
least  of  all ; for  he  was  used  to  it,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  his  due. 

Well,  she  was  satisfied.  If  ever  a woman 
believed  and  trusted  in  tier  husband,  and  was 
as  sure  of  his  heart  as  of  her  own,  that  woman 
was  Caroline  Huntington ; but  to  my  mind  he 
gave  her  little  enough  in  return.  He  was  a 
great  student.  No  man  in  the  College  had 
such  a reputation  for  learning  as  Professor 
Huntington.  He  wrote  articles  for  tho  reviews, 
and  delivered  scientific  lectures,  and  his  table 
was  piled  elbow-deep  with  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  studied  iught-antLdayrund  when 
he  was  not  studying  he  was  thinking;  and  he 
came  to  his  meals  with  his  wits  in  the  stars, 
and  ate  my  soups  and  fricassees  as  if  they  had 
been  oat-meal  porridge,  as  they  might  have 
been  and  he  never  have  known  the  difference ; 
for  he  lived  in  a grand  world  all  by  himself,  and 
he  never  once  thought  of  coming  down  from  his 
height  to  be  company  for  a woman,  though  that 
woman  was  his  wedded  wife.  And  though  she 
never  confessed  it  even  to  herself,  I knew  that 
her  days  and  her  nights -were  solitary. 

Miss  Carrie  had  never  been  strong.  Until 
I came  she  had  scanty  help  in  her  kitchen,  her 
baby  was  sickly  and  troublesome,  and  there 
had  been  no  one  to  tempt  her  weak  appetite 
with  delicate  food,  or  to  coax  her  to  take  the 
fresh  air  every  day,  and  put  a little  variety  into 


her  dull  life.  She  was  patient,  and  quiet,  and 
unselfish — a woman  who  would  carry  a burden 
and  never  complain  till  she  dropped.  And  he 
— he  never  knew  she  had  any  burdens  to  bear. 
It  needed  sharper  eyes  than  he  brought,  dull 
and  heavy  from  his  midnight  work,  to  notice 
the  subtile  changes  in  a sick  woman’s  face. 

For  she  was  sick.  I found  that  out  very 
soon. 

“Miss  Carrie,  what  makes  you  so  hoarse  in 
the  evening?”  I asked. 

“I  think  it  is  the  climate,  Barbara.  The 
night-ait  is  damp  here.” 

“And  you  cough  in  the  morning,  sometimes.” 

“Yes,  I have  had  a cough  ever  since  baby 
was  bom.  The  doctor  says  it  will  wear  off.  ” 

VL 

Well,  it  all  came  out  at  last.  I found  her 
sitting  by  the  nursery  fire  one  day  tending 
her  baby.  That  child  never  cried  a sensible 
Christian  ciy  like  other  babies,  but  kept  up  a 
low'  wailing  that  it  was  pitiful  to  hear.  She  sat 
trying  to  hush  it,  and  her  tears  were  dropping 
on  its  little  bald  head.  I took  it  from  her,  and 
when  I had  walked  the  room  with  it  till  it  was 
asleep,  I laid  it  away  in  its  crib  and  came  back 
to  her  side. 

She  had  dropped  her  head  in  her  lap,  ami 
was  crying  as  hard  as  she  could  cry.  I sat  by 
her  and  waited,  for  I knew  she  would  tell  me 
her  trouble  presently  if  she  could.  And  .she 
raised  her  head  at  last  and  said 

“You  took  care  of  mother,  Barbara,  in  her 
last  sickness.  How  did  it  begin?” 

“ Well,  dear,  she  walked  over  to  the  South 
District  w'itb  your  father  to  a meeting  one  even- 
ing, and  sat  with  wet  feet,  and  took  cold,  and 
it  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  she  died  of  -a  slow' 
consumption.” 

“I  have  it,  Barbara.” 

“ Have  what,  Miss  Carrie?” 

“ My  mother’s  disease.  I have  known  it  for 
a long  time,  but  I have  tried  not  to  believe  it. 

I am  going  as  she  went,  and  I don’t  want  to  J 
die ; I have  so  much  to  live  for ; life  is  so  sweet 
to  me.  Oh,  I don’t  want  to  die !” 

“ Die !”  said  I ; “ what  are  you  talking  about, 
Miss  Carrie?  You  are  in  no  more  danger -of 
dying  than  I am.  You  have  a cough,  and  the 
care  of  the  baby  drags  you  down,  and  you  had 
poor  help  till  I came ; but  now  wc  will  nurse 
you  up,  and  make  you  well  in  a month.  There, 
there — don’t  cry,  itear.  Why,  Miss  Carrie, 
you  are  weak  and  nervous.  You  mustn’t  give 
up  to  it  so.” 

It  was  a long  time  before  I could  quiet  her. 
Her  fear  had  lain  like  a weight  upon  her  for 
months,  and  the  poor  soul  had  borne  it  alone ; 
for  when  1 asked  had  she  told  her  husband,  sho 
said  no,  he  was  so  busy  with  great  matters  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  trouble  him  about  herself. 

Well,  I troubled  him.  I coaxed  her  to  lie 
down  a while — she  was  glad  not  to  show  her 
red  eyes  at  the  table,  poor  girl — and  w'hile  I w*as 
waiting  for  him  to  come  to  dinner  I got  so 
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worked  up  about  it  that  I wondered,  if  she  real- 
ly should  die,  would  he  leave  the  books  he  was 
so  taken  up  with  to  go  to  her  funeral. 

I spoiled  his  studies  for  him  that  day ; and 
if  I stretched  the  story  a little,  ai*d  made  her 
worse  than  she  was,  the  Lord  forgave  me,  I 
know.  He  looked  troubled  enough  at  what  I 
told  him,  and  the  next  day  he  went  with  her  to 
a doctor  who  was  successful  in  curing  lung  dis- 
eases ; and  when  they  came  back  they  said  his 
opinion  was  favorable,  and  Miss  Carrie  seemed 
hopeful  and  happy;  and  I think  the  journey 
w ith  her  husband  and  the  tender  care  he  gave 
her  did  her  more  good  than  all  the  doctor’s 
medicine. 

I wras  singing  her  baby  to  sleep  one  night 
with  a hymn  I learned  long  ago  at  a camo- 
meeting : 

“The  day  Is  a- was  ting,  wasting,  wasting,  . 

The  day  is  a-wasting,  night  draws  near: 

Lord,  in  the  twilight. 

Lord,  in  the  deep  night. 

Lord,  in  the  midnight,  he  Thou  near.** 

She  came  softly  behind  me  and  laid  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Pray  that  prayer  for  me,  Barbara.*’ 

Oh,  my  poor  lamb!  IJow  little  we  knew 
what  a dark,  dark  night  was  even  then  gather- 
ing over  her  head ! 

VIL 

Hr.  Shelby  did  not  come  to  breakfast  one 
morning,  and  when  his  daughter  went  to  his 
room,  she  found  him  on  his  bed  in  a fit.  For 
three  days  he  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling,  with 
eyes  that  never  once  winked,  and  making 
strange,  inarticulate  noises  when  he  tried  to 
speak. 

They  telegraphed  to  Miss  Clara,  and  she 
traveled  night  and  day  that  she  might  see  her 
father  before  ho  died.  But  he  did  not  die ; 
better  a hundred  times  he  had.  Little  by  little 
he  came  back  to  life  again,  but  so  changed  that 
he  was  a dreary  sight  to  look  upon,  and  his  own 
children  must  have  wished  him  laid  aw*ay  to 
rest.  For  his  poor  body  w'as  crooked  and 
shrunken,  and  a part  of  it  was  dead,  and  his 
mind  wras  so  weakened  and  shattered  that  in 
sense  and  reason  he  was  a child,  and  w orse  than 
a child.  For  certainly  no  child  needed  half  the 
care  those  girls  gave  him.  They  scarcely  left 
him  night  or  day.  They  held  up  his  steps  from 
the  bed  to  the  chair  by  tjie  fireside,  and  from 
the  chair  back  again  to  the  bed.  They  bore 
with  all  his  peevishness — he  had  mind  enough 
left  to  be  unreasonable  and  exacting — and  kept 
jp  a cankered  kind  of  jealousy  against  them, 
always  complaining  that  they  neglected  and 
slighted  him,  though  he  had  been  the  best  of 
fathers. 

It  was  not  an  easy  life,  and  my  poor  girl  grew 
paler  day  by  day,  and  Miss  Clara  lost  some  of 
her  roses.  But  nothing  could  keep  her  spirits 
down.  She  danced  in  and  out  of  the  sick-room, 
singing  her  songs  and  telling  her  jokes,  and 
even  the  cross  old  man  sometimes  smiled  at  her 


nonsense.  She  took  to  studying  German  in 
those  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lectures  and 
his  classes  Professor  Paul  found  time  to  help 
her. 

I was  setting  the  tdble  for  tea  one  night  when 
Dr.  Shelby  called  to  Miss  Carrie  to  put  away 
her  sewing. 

“You  leave  me  all  alone,*’  he  said,  in  his 
peevish  way.  “ I am  a poor,  desolate  old  man. 
Even  my  children  neglect  me.” 

She  came  and  sat  beside  him,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  knee. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  father?** 

“Do  for  me!”  impatiently.  “ I don’t  know' 
why  I should  expect  any  one  to  do  for  me.  I 
am  good  for  nothing — a poor,  useless  stick,  to 
be  put  out  of  the  way.  It  is  time  I wras  in  my 
grave,  for  my  own  children  are  tired  of  me. 
After  all  I have  done  for  them  too !” 

“Yes,  think  of  that,**  she  said,  cheerfully. 

“ What  a faithful,  loving  parent  you  have  been 
all  these  years.  And  howjiappy  you  have  made 
your  children.  Let  this  comfort  you,  father  dear, 
now  that  you  are  laid  aside.** 

“Are  you  happy,  Caroline?  Have  you  a 
good  husband?” 

“I  am  very  happy,  father.” 

He  rubbed  his  well  hand  across  his  knee,  and 
laughed  his  silly  laugh.  His  moods  changed  as 
often  as  a child’s. 

“She  may  thank  me  for  that.  Yes,  yes,” 
nodding  his  palsied  head;  “she  owes  all  her 
happiness  to  me.  I gave  you  your  husband, 
Carrie.” 

“Yes,  father,”  she  said,  willing  to  humor 
him. 

“ Ah,  but  you  came  near  losing  him,  though 
yon  sit  there  so  smiling.  What  a tangle  it  was, 
to  be  sure ! but'I  told  him  it  would  all  come  out 
right,  if  he  w'ould  but  do  as  I told  him.  ‘A 
good  wife  is  from  the  Lord,*  Carrie ; and  you 
have  made  him  a good  wife,  as  I told  him  you 
would,  much  better  than  she  could  have  done, 
with  her  giddy  ways.  Yes,  yes ; and  the  Lord 
must  have  sent  you,  for  you  were  of  no  man’s 
choosing.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  father?” 

“He  is  talking  nonsense,**  said  I.  I had 
been  moving  about,  and  coughing,  and  trying 
to  catch  the  old  man’s  eye  and  stop  him,  if  I 
could.  “ He  is  talking  nonsense,  and  does  not 
know  what  he  is  saying.  Miss  Carrie,  don’t  I 
hear  the  baby  crying?” 

I know  I made  matters  worse;  but  I was 
crazy  with  the  fright  I was  in.  My  poor  dear 
looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  those  honest 
eyes,  and  my  own  dropped  before  them. 

“You  can  go,  Barbara,”  she  said.  “Now, 
father,  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Dr.  Shelby,”  said  I,  “for  your  life  don’t 
tell  her.  Remember  what  you  said  in  the  time 
of  it — that  6he  was  never  to  be  told.  Oh,  think, 
Sir;  please  think  before  you  speak.” 

“What  do  I know  what  I said  in  the  time 
of  it?’*  said  the  old  man,  peevishly.  “It  w'as 
ages  ago;  and  why  should  I not  tell  her  all 
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about  it,  if  I please  ? Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  if  I am  to  be  dictated  to  by  my 
servants,  and  my  daughter  sitting  by  to  hear 
me  insulted !” 

“ Barbara,  be  quiet.  * Why  will  you  vex 
him  ? There,  father,  she  did  not  mean  it ; and 
you  shall  tell  me  what  you  like,  and  no  one 
shall  interrupt  you.” 

He  gave  me  a triumphant  look,  like  a willful 
child  who  has  carried  his  point.  I knew  there 
was  no  possibility  of  stopping  him  then.  In  his 
weakness  he  had  a fancy  for  hearing  and  re- 
peating some  new  thing,  and  his  chin  was  quiv- 
ering and  he  was  trembling  all  over  in  his 
eagerness  to  tell  the  story.  But  I hoped  with 
his  poor  memory  he  would  fail  to  tell  it  cor- 
rectly. That  hope  was  taken  away. 

“Why,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “it  all  came  of 
your  names  being  so  much  alike,  and  Paul’s 
thinking  yours  was  Clara,  and  hers  was  Car- 
rie, and  his  sending  you  the  letter  he  meant 
for  her — ” 

“ What  ? what  ? Oh,  father ! ” 

“Miss  Carrie,  don’t  you  believe  him.  It’s 
an  old  man’s  tale.  He  has  every  thing  jum- 
bled up  in  his  mind.  No  such  tiling  ever  hap- 
pened. What  a ridiculous  story ! Don’t  be- 
lieve one  word  of  it.” 

I was  well-nigh  as  weak-headed  as  the  old 
man,  to  hope  to  deceive  her  with  my  shallow 
lies ; but  the  look  on  her  white  face  was  more 
than  I could  bear  in  silence. 

“Eh,  what?”  said  Dr.  Shelby;  “an  old 
man’s  story,  is  it?  No  such  thing  ever  hap- 
pened ! and  my  children  arc  told  not  to  be- 
lieve their  father’s  w'ord  ! Ask  the  Professor ; 
ask  my  son  if  he  didn’t  come  to  me  to  know' 
what  to  do.  Ask  Paul,  I say.” 

He  raised  his  voice  to  a scream,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  me  as  I stood. 

“ Hush,  father ! I do  not  doubt  your  word. 
I believe  all  you  say ; and” — with  a pitiful  at- 
tempt to  smile — “what  a strange  mistake  it 
was !” 

“ Yes,  dear,  and  quite  inexcusable,  as  I told 
him.  But  he  behaved  very  well ; yes,  I must 
say  Paul  behaved  very  well,  and  was  ready  to 
do  the  fair  thing  by  you.  He  had  some  fool- 
ish notion  at  first  that  it  w'ould  be  wrong  to  give 
you  a divided  heart ; but  I told  him  that  would 
be  better  than  to  break  his  plighted  w'ord  and 
make  you  unhappy  for  life,  and — Carrie,  you 
are  pinching  my  knee ; you  hurt  me.” 

“I  am  sorry,  father;  I did  not  know  it. 
One  question,  and  then  we  will  never  speak 
of  this  again.  Does  Clara — does  my  sister 
know?” 

“Tell her  all,  Dr.  Shelby,”  said  I,  “ and  then 
see  her  drop  dead  at  your  feet.” 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

“I  am  not  sure — I think — why,  he  met  her 
on  the  porch,  you  know,  and  she  called  him 
brother.  But,  really,  my  dear,  I am  not  able 
to  tell  you.  I thought  little  about  Clara.  My 
concern  was  for  you,  and  I used  all  my  influence 
with  Paul  in  your  behalf.” 


“It  was  kind  in  you,  father.” 

He  did  not  notice  the  bitterness  of  her  tone, 
or  the  poor  wdiite  face. 

“Yes,  dear,  I have  been  a good  father  to 
you,  and  you  have  been  a dutiful  daughter.  I 
told  him  so,  Carrie.  I said  a good  daughter 
made  a good  wife.  I praised  you  all  I could, 
for  I promised  your  mother,  when  she  lay  dy- 
ing, to  shield  you  from  disappointment  and—” 

“Oh,  mother!  mother!” 

“There  now,  she  is  fretting  about  it,  and  it 
all  happened  long  ago,  and  she  is  married,  and 
Paul  such  a good  husband ; and  if  he  cared  for 
Clara  he  is  over  it  long  ago,  and  sees  that  Prov- 
idence chose  a wife  for  him,  and — ” 

“Hush!”  she  said,  so  sternly  that  the  old 
man  began  to  whimper. 

“I  wish  I had  not  told  her,”  he  said.  “I 
have  made  her  angry,  and  I meant  to  please 
her.  I am  always  making  mistakes.  I speak 
when  I should  be  silent,  and  am  silent  when  I 
should  speak.  Oh,  it  is  time  I was  in  my  grave, 
and  out  of  the  way !” 

She  laid  her  trembling  hand  on  his  knee 
again. 

“Never  mind,  father;  you  meant  it  all  for 
the  best.  I love  you ; I love  you  dearly.  We 
will  never  speak  of  this  again.  I am  tired,  oh 
so  tired.  I will  go  to  my  room  a while.” 

She  stooped  and  kissed  his  forehead,  tottered 
a few  steps,  and  I caught  her  in  my  arms.  I 
carried  her  up  the  stairs,  for  she  was  in  a dead 
faint,  and  I felt  her  weight  no  more  than  if  she 
had  been  a babv.  The  hall  was  dark,  but  a 
bright  light  streamed  out  from  the  open  door 
of  the  study,  and  they  were  there,  Professor 
Paul  and  the  girl  whose  doll  face  had  made 
the  mischief. 

I didn’t  disturb  them.  I wanted  none  of 
their  help.  I laid  my  darling  on  her  bed,  and 
when  she  came  to  herself  again  there  wras  no 
one  to  see  her  misery  but  Barbara — old  Bar- 
bara— who  looked  into  her  eyes  when  she  first 
opened  them  on  this  wicked  world,  who  had 
carried  her  in  her  arms  a baby,  and *wlio  loved 
her  as  she  loved  her  owm  soul. 

If  she  could  have  laid  her  head  on  my  bosom 
and  cried  her  heart  out  it  would  have  cased  the 
pain ; but  the  hurt  was  too  deep  for  that.  She 
lay  white  and  still,  with  wide  staring  eyes  that 
were  quite  dry.  And  I stood  over  her  and 
smoothed  her  hair ; and  when  she  felt  my  tears 
on  her  face  she  looked  up  in  a kind  of  dull  sur- 
prise. I put  her  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

I burned  the  old  man’s  porridge  that  night. 
He  deserved  one  bitter  draught  after  giving  his 
daughter  such  a cup  of  gall  to  drink,  and  1 
looked  at  him  with  his  palsied,  decrepit  body, 
and  his  imbecile  mind,  and  I thought  a worse 
thing  could  happen  to  a man  than  to  die  in  his 
prime. 

vm. 

Weil,  she  kept  about  a few  days,  and  she 
was  patient  and  quiet,  and  they  did  not  notice 
any  change ; and  after  she  took  to  her  bed  her 
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doctor  called  it  a low  fever,  and  said  she  would 
be  up  again  in  a week ; but  we  knew — she  and 
I — that  her  heart  was  quite  broken.  She  had 
been  trying  hard  to  live,  poor  dear;  had  set  up 
her  will,  as  it  were,  against  the  disease  that 
threatened  her  life,  and  all  these  months  had 
fonght  it  bravely,  because,  as  she  said,  life  was 
so  sweet;  but  now,  when  her  happiness  was 
killed  at  a blow,  and  all  that  she  lived  for  was 
taken  from  her,  she  sank  down,  and  Death  had 
an  easy  time  with  her. 

Only  once  she  talked  to  me  of  her  sorrow. 
I left  her  asleep  just  at  evening,  and  when  I 
came  back  the  room  was  empty.  I stood  won- 
dering where  she  could  be,  till  I heard  voices  in 
the  study,  and  then  I stole  softly  through  the 
hall  and  found  her  on  her  knees,  peering  through 
the  half-open  door  into  her  husband’s  room. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  the  light 
showed  me  her  ghastly  face  and  hollow  eyes, 
and  she  looked  like  a corpse  in  its  winding- 
sheet. 

Professor  Paul  and  Miss  Clara  sat  at  his  ta- 
ble studying  their  German.  They  were  look- 
ing over  the  same  book  together,  and  his  hand 
was  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  her  curls  all 
but  touched  his  cheek.  I was  thinking  how  I 
should  speak  to  my  poor  girl  without  startling 
her,  and  get  her  away,  when  she  rose  of  her  own 
accord  and  crept  back  to  her  bed.  And  when 
I had  changed  her  pillow,  and  made  her  snug 
and  comfortable  for  the  night,  she  looked  up 
with  her  patient  eyes  and  said  : 

“ Pray  that  it  may  come  soon,  Barbara.  I 
am  so  tired ; pray  that  the  end  may  come  soon.” 

I made  a harsh  answer,  for  I was  hot  with 
anger  at  the  sight  we  had  looked  upon,  and 
against  the  man  whose  stupid  blunder  had 
brought  her  to  this ; but  her  face  flushed,  and 
she  stopped  me  in  her  decided  way. 

“ Hush,  Barbara,  you  must  never  speak  such 
words  again.  No  one  is  to  blame,  and  I love 
my  husband  more  entirely  than  the  day  I mar- 
ried him.  Could  he  help  loving  her  ? Was  it 
his  fault  that  she  is  beautiful  and  charming,  and 
I — what  I am  ? And  he  has  been  very  good 
tome;  remember  that,  Barbara;  after  the  dread- 
ful mistake,  cruelly  disappointed  as  he  wras,  and 
with  no  heart  to  give  me,  he  was  yet  very  good 
to  me.  And  one  thing  more : dear  Barbara, 
my  kind  old  nurse,  don’t  let  them  take  this  from 
me.”  She  held  up  her  wasted  hand,  and  her 
wedding-ring  shone  in  the  lamp-light.  “It’s 
a foolish  fancy,  perhaps,  but  I want  this  little 
ring  in  the  grave  with  me ; for  I think,  Barbara, 

I do  think  he  will  be  my  husband  in  heaven.” 

The  doctor  who  attended  her  called  the  Pro- 
fessor aside  one  day,  and  told  him  he  discovered 
a general  prostration,  and  lack  of  vital  energy, 
and  other  unfavorable  symptoms  in  his  patient 
that  led  him  to  feel  apprehensive  as  to  the  re- 
sult. He  knew  she  was  in  a swift  consumption, 
but  it  is  as  natural  for  doctors  to  cheat,  and 
smooth  over,  and  soften  down  as  for  bread  to 
rise  in  the  pan. 

The  Professor  sent  in  great  haste  for  the 


Boston  doctor  he  had  before  advised  with,  and 
there  were  long  consultations,  and  a change  in 
the  medicines,  and  every  one  in  the  house  was 
disturbed  and.  frightened  ; only  my  darling  lay 
on  her  bed,  and  the  calmness  of  a solemn  rest 
had  settled  on  her  face.  For  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  passed ; she  suffered  little,  and  her 
life  was  drying  up  like  a brook  in  August. 

And  the  German  lessons  were  given  up,  and 
Professor  Paul  stopped  at  her  door  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ask  how  she  had  passed  the  night,  and 
in  the  evening  sat  a while  at  her  bedside.  And 
no  matter  how  weak  or  tired  she  felt,  her  hair 
must  be  brushed,  and  the  collar  pinned  in  the 
neck  of  her  wrapper,  that  she  might  sit  up  and 
welcome  him  smiling.  And  every  week  I spread 
his  linen  before  her,  and  with  her  trembling, 
wasted  Angers  she  sewed  on  the  buttons  and 
folded  the  neck-ties.  Iler  eyes  never  left  his 
face  while  he  was  in  the  room,  and  the  pale- 
ness of  coming  death  could  not  keep  her  cheek 
from  flushing  when  he  kissed  her  and  called  her 
“dear  wife.” 

Miss  Clara  made  jelly  and  blanc-mange  for 
her,  and  moved  softly  about  the  sick-room,  and 
was  more  quiet  and  gentle  in  her  ways  than  I 
ever  knew  her  to  be  before;  and  my  darling 
watched  her  with  not  a shadow  in  her  loving 
eyes.  She  was  too  near  heaven  to  be  vexed 
with  earthly  passion. 

EL 

She  called  her  sister  to  her  bedside  one  even- 
ing. 

“ I am  going  to  tell  yon  a story,  dear,”  she 
said.  “ It  is  something  like  a Bible  story.  Do 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  on  the  trundle- 
bed  in  mother’s  room  Sunday  mornings  and  tell 
stories  and  repeat  hymns?  How  long  ago  it 
seems ! Well,  this  story.  Are  we  quite  alone, 
you  and  I and  Barbara  ? 

“There  were  once  two  sisters  living  under 
their  father’s  roof.  I will  call  their  names  Leah 
and  Rachel,  because  their  history  is  so  like  that 
of  Leah  and  Rachel  as  we  read  it  in  the  Bible. 
And  Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well-favored,  but 
Leah  was  older,  and  not  at  all  like  her  sister. 

“And  there  came  a good  man  journeying 
that  way,  and  I will  call  his  name  Jacob,  though 
I think  he  was  better  and  nobler  than  the  real 
Jacob,  and  when  he  saw  Rachel  he  loved  her. 
And  just  as  it  happened  to  the  real  Jacob,  so  it 
happened  to  him ; for  by  a very  strange  mis- 
take, when  he  thought  he  had  chosen  Rachel 
for  his  wife,  behold  it  was  Leah.  And  you  can 
think  how  disappointed  he  was ; and  though  it 
was  very  late,  he  still  might  have  rectified  the 
mistake,  for  the  father  of  these  girls  was  not 
like  the  scheming  Laban ; though,  now  I think 
of  it,  he  urged  Jacob  a little  because  of  his  pity 
for  his  daughter  Leah.  But  because  the  Jacob 
I tell  you  about  was  very  good  and  noble — Clara, 

I think  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived — and  because  he  saw  that  this  poor,  plain 
Leah  loved  him,  he  gave  up  the  beautiful  Ra- 
chel— for  he  could  not  marry  them  both,  you 
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know,  as  the  old  Jacob  did — and  resolved  to 
spend  all  his  life  in  making  Leah  happy. 

“And  he  succeeded  so  well  that  she  would 
not  have  exchanged  places  with  the  Queen  on 
her  throne ; for  all  this  time,  you  see,  she  thought 
she  was  this  good  man’s  choice ; and  it  made 
her  very  proud  and  happy,  and  never  by  word 
or  look  did  he  undeceive  her.  Of  course  he 
could  not  love  her  at  first,  for  his  heart  must 
needs  cling  to  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  had 
lost ; yet  living  with  Leah  day  by  day,  and  see- 
ing how  truly  she  loved  him,  she  w*as  so  happy 
at  last  as  to  gain  his  heart.  Do  you  hear  me, 
Clara?  I tell  you  he  loved  this  poor,  plain 
Leah  a little  for  her  own  sake ; and  when 
she  lay  dying — for  God,  in  mercy  to  him  and 
to  her,  after  a few  years  took  her  to  heaven — 
her  husband  sat  by  her  bedside  every  day,  look- 
ing at  her  with  kind,  loving  eyes,  and  called  her 
‘dear  wife.’  So  she  died  happy.  Remember 
this,  dear — she  died  happy.  That  is  all ; only 
if  it  should  come  to  pass  by-and-by,  when  the 
grass  is  growing  green  on  her  grave,  that  this 
good  man  should  return  to  his  first  love,  and 
the  beautiful  Rachel  should  comfort  him  after 
her  sister’s  death,  of  all  the  angels  who  look 
down  from  the  battlements  of  heaven  to  bless 
the  union,  I am  sure  not  one  will  strike  her 
harp  so  joyfully  as  the  spirit  of  her  he  used  to 
call  wife.  Kiss  me,  darling,  and  say  good- 
night.” 

I heard  her,  an  hour  later,  singing  softly  to 
herself : 

“Lord,  in  the  twilight. 

Lord,  in  the  deep  night, 

Lord,  in  the  midnight,  be  Thou  near.” 

She  dropped  quietly  away  in  her  sleep  one 
morning  while  the  Professor  was  with  his  class, 
and  when  he  came  at  our  hasty  summons  I 
went  with  him  to  the  room  where  she  lay.  I 
lifted  the  sheet  from  her  face,  and  the  sight 
seemed  to  strike  to  his  heart.  I heard  him 
say,  in  a low,  solemn  whisper,  “ God  knows  I 
did  it  for  the  best.”  Then  he  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  one  great  sob  came  from  him. 
So  I left  him  with  his  dead. 

X. 

We  laid  her  by  her  mother’s  side,  and  we  did 
not  go  back  to  New  Haven,  but  opened  the 
house  again,  and  returned  to  our  old  way  of 
living,  only  we  kept  the  baby.  And  after  a few 
weeks  we  heard  that  Professor  Paul  had  gone 
abroad,  and  we  were  very  busy — Miss  Clara 
with  the  care  of  her  father,  and  I with  the  child, 
and  the  work  of  the  house  on  my  hands.  We 
heard  often  from  the  Professor,  and  Miss  Clara 
read  me  parts  of  the  letters  when  he  wrote  about 
the  little  one.  And  she  said  what  a good  fa- 
ther he  was,  and  how  he  loved  his  child  for  its 
mother’s  sake. 

I never  set  my  heart  on  that  baby.  I must 
needs  love  it  a little — the  poor,  helpless,  suffer- 
ing thing — coming  from  its  dead  mother’s  arms 
to  mine ; but  I was  glad — yes,  when  it 


died.  For  it  was  a girl,  and  it  looked  like  its 
mother ; and  the  Lord  is  cruel  when  He  makes 
such  women. 

XI. 

The  news  of  his  baby’s  death  brought  Pro- 
fessor Paul  home. 

I closed  the  kitchen  window  one  morning  to 
keep  out  the  scent  of  the  honey-suckle  and  the 
roses.  It  was  a year  that  day  since  we  laid 
my  poor  girl  in  the  ground,  ami  it  vexed  me  to 
hear  the  birds  singing,  and  to  smell  the  flowers, 
and  to  see  the  whole  world  so  bright  and  beau- 
tiful. While  I was  thinking  my  sad  thoughts 
Miss  Clara  came  through  the  room,  singing  the 
song  she  sang  on  just  such  a morning  three 
years  ago, 

“ Coming i coming!  coming.” 

I spoke  sharply  to  the  girl — my  temper  has 
grown  crabbed  lately,  and  an  old  servant  takes 
liberties.  I asked  her  could  she  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  sing  songs  and  the  baby  not  dead  a 
month  ; and  had  she  forgotten  in  a year — 

She  came  close  to  me  and  dropped  her  curls 
on  my  shoulder — she  still  keeps  up  her  cuddling 
ways. 

“No,  Barbara,  I have  not  forgotten,”  she 
said ; “ but  I can  not  be  sad  to-day — oh  no ! not 
to-day  ; and  if  the  dear  one  in  heaven  knows, 
she  is  glad  for  me.” 

I never  suspected  what  she  meant.  I went 
about  my  'work  gloomy  and  silent,  and  I won- 
dered why  God  had  given  every  thing  to  her — 
health  and  beauty  and  riches,  for  the  old  aunt 
was  dead,  and  had  left  all  her  money  to  her 
namesake — and  to  my  darling  a dreadful  sor- 
row and  an  early  grave. 

In  the  evening  the  Professor  came.  I opened 
the  door  for  him,  and  then  I went  to  Dr.  Shel- 
by’s room,  where  I thought  Miss  Clara  was  giv- 
ing her  father  his  supper.  But  she  was  not 
there.  The  empty  bowl  stood  on  the  table, 
and  the  old  man  was  asleep  in  his  chair.  I 
was  on  my  way  up  stairs  to  call  her  when  she 
passed  me  in  the  hall  in  her  quiet  way  without 
seeing  me,  and  was  in  the  parlor  before  I could 
speak  a word. 

She  left  the  door  open,  and  I saw  the  Pro- 
fessor standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  wait- 
ing to  receive  her.  I saw  him  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and  heard  him  say,  between  the  kisses  he 
gave  her, 

“My  own  at  last!  My  darling!  my  dar- 
ling ! My  first,  my  only  love !” 

I left  them  in  the  bright  room,  and  went  out 
into  the  night  to  where  my  darling  was  lying  in 
her  forgotten  grave.  And  the  next  morning 
early  I packed  my  trunk  and  came  away.  For 
though  it  may  be  that  a dear  saint  in  heaven 
looking  down  that  night  had  grace  given  her  to 
rejoice,  I,  being  no  saint,  but  a sinner  on  earth, 
could  not  bear  the  sight. 

Whose  husband  will  that  man  be  in  heav- 
en? 
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LOYOLA  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

A SPANISH  cavalier,  who  was  gallantly  de- 
fending Pampeluna  against  the  French, 
fell  wounded  in  both  legs  by  a cannon-shot. 
In  one  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  in  the  other 
by  a splinter  of  stone,  and  his  agonizing  wounds 
were  destined  to  be  felt,  in  their  consequences, 
like  the  concussions  of  an  earthquake  shock,  in 
every  part  of  the  earth.1  They  were  the  cause 
of  many  an  auto  da  ft  in  Italy,  and  of  a perse- 
cution worse  than  that  of  Diocletian  in  Spain. 
They  aided  in  rousing  the  Netherlands  to  re- 
volt, and  in  awakening  the  patient  Hollanders 
to  heroic  deeds.  They  made  Holland  frde. 
They  created  the  wonderful  Dutch  navy  that 
swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  seas,  and  made 
the  East  India  trade  retreat  from  Lisbon  to 
Amsterdam.  They  led  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  They  disturbed  the  New  World,  gave 
rise  to  many  deeds  of  self-denial  and  piety,  and 
many  horrible  crimes  and  woes.  They  were 
felt  in  distant  Russia.  They  aroused  the  Poles 
against  the  Russians,  and  excited  a fierce  w'ar 
in  which  Poland  inflicted  injuries  upon  its  fee- 
ble neighbors  that  have  scarcely  yet  been  ex- 
piated in  seas  of  blood.  They  spread  their  fa- 
tal influence  over  China,  and  stirred  that  vast 
empire  with  a violent  impulse.  They  were  felt 
in  Ethiopia  and  Hindostan,  in  Canada  and  Bra- 
zil ; they  gave  rise,  in  fact,  to  the  company  of 
the  Jesuits. 

The  wounded  cavalier  was  Ignatius  Loyola. 
He  was  a brave  Spanish  nobleman,  descended 
from  a house  of  the  highest. rank,  and  his  youth 
had  been  passed  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  the  society  of  the  proudest  grandees 
of  Spain.3  His  literary  education  seems  to  have 
been  neglected.  At  thirty-three  he  could  do 
little  more  than  read  and  write.  But  he  was 
no  doubt  familiar  with  all  courtly  exercises. 
He  was  a graceful  page,  a gallant  cavalier. 
His  dress  was  splendid,  his  armor  rich  with 
gems  and  gold ; and  although  he  was  the 
youngest  of  thirteen  children,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  live  in  elegance 
and  ease.  At  his  ancestral  castle  of  Loyola, 
not  far  from  the  Pyrenees,  or  at  the  court  of  the 
^Catholic  King,  the  young  noble  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  St.  Dominic,  and  in  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  loyalty  and  faith.  He  had  a be- 
coming horror  of  heresy  and  freedom.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a dutiful  son,  an 
affectionate  brother,  and  although  his  youth 
may  have  been  marked  by  some  trace  of  the 
gay  license  of  the  age,  yet  "he  lived  in  compara- 
tive purity.  As  became  a grandee  of  Spain, 
he  was  a soldier.  He  entered  the  army  of 
Charles  Y.  ‘and  fought  bravely  in  defense  of 

1 Maffaeus,  Ignatins  Vita,  i.  p.  2.  Ranke,  Hist.  Popes, 
I.  p.  6G.  Crctineau-Joly,  Hist  Comp,  de  Jesus,  i.  p. 
14. 

3 Maffaeus,  i.  p.  1.  Daurignac,  i.  p.  40,  who  abridges 
Cr6tineau-Joly. 


his  native  land,  and  the  uncultivated  but  ardent 
noble  was  always  in  the  front  of  danger. 

If  the  literary  element  were  wanting  to  his 
nature,  Loyola  was  still  possessed  of  a vigorous 
and  fertile  fancy.  He  was  never  weary  of  read- 
ing “Amadis  de  Gaul,”  or  the  massive  romances 
that  fed  the  imagination  of  his  chivalrous  age. 
His  mind  was  full  of  the  impossible  feats  of 
knighthood,  of  conquests  in  pagan  lands,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  crusaders  and  of  the  cross. 
His  strong  ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  fabled 
deeds  of  chivalry ; he  longed,  no  doubt,  to  be- 
come as  famous  as  Amadis,  and  to  crush  the 
| hated  infidel  like  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne. 
He  had  already  choseh  as  his  mistress  a fair 
princess,  whose  colors,  with  true  chivalric  de- 
votion, lie  was  pledged  to  uphold  in  tilt  or 
tournament;  and  although  his  suit  docs  not 
seem  to  have  prospered,  for  he  was  a bachelor 
of  thirty-one,  yet  he  was  full  of  love  as  well  as 
of  ambition.  In  person  he  was  of  middle  stat- 
ure, strong,  and  well-formed;  his  complexion 
was  a deep  olive;  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes 
dark  and  flashing;1  and  his  imperious  will  had 
been  fostered  in  the  labors  of  a military  life, 
lie  was  no  doubt  a strict  disciplinarian,  and 
had  learned  to  drill  his  native  soldiery  with  the 
same  precision  with  w’hich  he  afterward  organ- 
ized his  priestly  legions.  And  thus  glowing 
with  those  chivalric  fancies  which  Cervantes 
was  not  long  after  to  dissipate  with  inextin- 
guishable ridicule,  the  brave  soldier  threw  him- 
self into  Pampeluna  (1521)  and  made  a hope- 
less resistance  to  the  French  invaders.  The 
fortress  fell,  the  wounded  Loyola  was  taken 
prisoner;  but  his  conqueror,  Andrfc  de  Foix, 
treated  him  with  almost  fraternal  care,  set  him 
free,  and  had  him  carried  tenderly  to  his  home, 
which  was  not  far  from  Pampeluna. 

Here,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  attended 
by  skillful  surgeons,  he  slowly  recovered  from 
his  wounds.  Yet  his  sufferings  must  have  been 
terrible.  He  undenvent  a severe  surgical  oper- 
ation with  singular  resolution.  A piece  of  bone 
projecting  from  his  knee  was  sawed  off  without 
calling  forth  a groan.  He  became  almost  a 
cripple ; he  saw,  perhaps  w'ith  a mental  agony 
deeper  than  the  physical,  that  he  could  no  longer 
hope  to  shine  in  the  tournament  or  the  courtly 
revel,  or  awaken  by  his  grace  and  dexterity 
the  admiration  of  his  beloved  princess.  As  he 
grew  better  his  love  for  romances  returned, 
lie  asked  his  brothers  to  bring  him  some  of 
his  favorite  authors.  They  brought  him  in- 
stead, as  more  appropriate  perhaps  to  his  con- 
dition, a “Life  of  Christ,”  and  some  lives  of 
the  saints.  Pain,  suffering,  and  disappointment 
had  subdued  Loyola’s  proud  spirit ; the  wForld 
had  grow'ii  cold  and  dark ; but  his  ardeht  fancy 
now  found  a new  field  of  enjoyment  and  con- 
solation.  The  tales  of  religious  heroism,  of^“ 
boundless  humility,  of  divine  labor  in  the  cause 
of  faith,  led  him  away  from  the  dreams  of  chiv- 


* Maflteus,  iii.  p.  14.  Statura  fuit  modica.  He  was 
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airy  to  an  object  still  nobler  and  more  entranc- 
ing. Always  an  ardent  enthusiast,  eager  to 
emulate  the  examples  of  eminent  men,  a fond 
follower  of  renown,  he  now  began  to  believe 
himself  destined  to  a life  of  holy  warfare. 
“Why  can  not  I do  what  St.  Dominic  did?” 
he  exclaimed.  “Why  can  not  I be  as  St. 
Francis  was?”1 *  The  uncultivated  but  ehival- 
— rtms  soldier,  shut  up  in  his  sick-room,  or  slowly 
creeping  along  the  sunny  paths  of  Biscay,  med- 
itated with  characteristic  ardor  on  his  project 
of  a spiritual  life.  He  would  abandon  the 
world  and  all  its  allurements,  would  fly  from 
riches,  power,  and  pride;  instead  of  his  fair 
princess  he  would  have  for  his  mistress  a heav- 
enly queen ; instead  of  an  earthly  tournament 
he  would  shine  in  a spiritual  warfare. * His 
bride,  like  that  of  St.  Francis,  should  be  pov- 
erty. His  enemies,  like  those  of  St.  Dominic, 
heretics  and  devils.  He  would  become  a beg- 
gar and  an  outcast,  the  companion  of  lepers ; 
he  would  clothe  himself  in  rags,  and  go  forth, 
like  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  to  do  battle 
for  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

It  had  ever  been  the  custom  for  the  true 
knight- errant,  as  we  read  in  “Don  Quixote” 
and  the  books  of  chivalry,  to  devote  himself  by 
a solemn  vigil  before  some  .holy  shrine  to  his  ap- 
pointed work.  In  May,  1522,  a richly-dressed 
cavalier,  clad  in  shining  armor,  appeared  before 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Mont  Serrat  in 
Catalonia,  and  asked  hospitality  from  the  holy 
monks.3  He  was  taken  to  a cell,  and  when  they 
inquired  his  name,  said  he  would  be  called  “ the 
Unknown  Pilgrim.”  Three  days  he  passed  in 
making  a general  confession  of  all  his  sins. 
Thus  purified  he  left  the  monastery  unobserved, 
and  having  called  to  him  a beggar  from  the 
highway,  gave  him  his  rich  dress,  and  in  ex- 
change clothed  himself  in  the  beggar’s  rags.4 
He  then  gave  away  all  his  money  to  the  poor. 
He  put  on  a long  gray  robe,  bound  by  a thick 
cord  around  the  waist,  to  which  he  attached  his 
glittering  sword  and  jeweled  dagger,  and  thus 
attired  fell  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  to  keep  his  solemn  vigil.  He  left  his 
sword  and  poniard  suspended  at  the  shrine, 
and  vowed  thenceforth  to  wear  alono  the  spir- 
itual arms  of  poverty  and  devotion.  Thus  did 
the  fanciful,  impassioned  Loyola  fulfill  the  rites 
of  chivalry  and  faith. 

Ho  was  next  seen  wandering  through  the 
streets  of  Manreza,  a little  village  near  Mont 
Serrat,  so  sordid  in  his  dress,  so  wild  and  hag- 
gard in  appearance,  that  children  mocked  him 
and  men  shrank  from  him  as  from  a madman. 
His  companions  were  beggars  and  outcasts. 
He  wasted  his  manly  strength  in  fearful  pen- 
ances and  fasting  that  brought  him  near  to 
death.  He  courted  contumely  and  shame. 
His  chief  employment  was  waiting  upon  the 
diseased  poor,  and  performing  for  them  the 

i Maffaens,  1.  p.  2.  * Ranke,  Hist  Popes,  1.  p.  CT. 

3 Maflseus,  L p.  3,  4. 

1 Pannoso  culdam  ex  infima  plebe. 


most  repulsive  offices.  Like  St.  Francis,  whom 
he  evidently  followed  as  a guide,  he  sought  to 
abase  himself  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  human  deg- 
radation.1 He  lived  upon  alms;  he  sold  all 
TTTs-possessions,  and  made  himself  a penniless 
beggar.  His  home  was  a dark  and  noisome 
cave,  and  here  he  composed  his  “ Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises, ” which  are  related  to  have  had  a won- 
derful effect  in  converting  his  disciples  and 
founding  his  order.  His  mind  was  now  op- 
pressed with  terrible  fancies ; he  believed  him- 
self forever  doomed ;’  he  was  surrounded  by  de- 
mons who  meditated  his  eternal  ruin,  and  often 
the  half-maddened  spirit  longed  for  death,  and 
was  eager  to  find  rest  in  suicide.  Yet  this  fear- 
ful penance  and  this  condition  of  wild  hallucin- 
ation have  had  their  place  in  false  religions  as 
well  as  the  true.  The  self-inflicted  tortures  of 
Ignatius  and  Francis  of  Assissi  have  often  been 
fhr  outdone  by  the  Brahmin  fanatics  or  Mahom- 
medan  dervishes.  The  Brahmin  impales  him- 
self on  sharp  iron  hooks  or  flings  himself  be- 
neath the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  expiate  imag- 
inary guilt ; the  dervish  often  lives  in  squalid 
poverty  more  hideous  than  that  of  Ignatius 
throughout  a whole  lifetime ; and  the  followers 
of  Boodh  have  invented  penances  that  excel  the 
wildest  extravagances  of  the  modem  saint.  As 
he  advanced  in  knowledge  Loyola  probably 
grew  ashamed  of  his  early  excesses,  and  dis- 
covered that  squalor,  filth,  and  endless  fasting 
were  no  true  badges  of  a religious  life.  He 
learned  that  religion  was  designed  to  refine  and 
purify  rather  than  to  debase  human  nature. 

In  his  cave  at  Manreza  it  is  said  that  Loyola 
first  conceived  the  design  of  founding  his  spir- 
itual array.  He  saw  in  the  heavens  a vision  of 
Babylon  fighting  against  Jerusalem,  of  the  de- 
mons of  pride,  wealth,  and  worldly  corruption 
marshaling  their  hosts  to  assail  the  sacred  city 
of  humility ; and  he  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a saintly  brotherhood  and  fly  to 
the  relief  of  the  cross.  At  this  period  his  ideas 
were  few,  his  knowledge  limited.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  wholly  military,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  tactics  of  the  camp  and  the 
siege  blended  almost  of  necessity  with  the  spec- 
ulations of  the  uncultivated  visionary.3  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  had  been  bred  in 
civil  life,  were  content  with  repeating  in  their 
institutions  the  monastic  rules  of  Benedict  and 
the  East.  They  strove  to  reform  mankind  by 
silent  asceticism,  physical  tortures,  or  touching 
appeals ; by  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  or  of  a 
meek  and  holy  carriage.  But  Loyola,  who  was 
a soldier,  accustomed  to  command,  and  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  subordination,  intro- 
duced into  his  society  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  camp.  As  his  plans  were  finally  unfolded 
the  Jesuits  became  a company ; their  chief  was 
called  their  General ; a perfect  military  obedi- 

* Mnffteas,  L p.  5. 

3 Maffwus,  i.  p.  6.  His  hair  he  left  impexum  et  equa- 
lidum ; his  nails  grew  long ; he  was  filthy.  Satan 
came  and  tempted  him. 

3 Constitutlones  Sodetatls  Jesu,  p.  68. 
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ence  was  enforced  ; the  inferior  was  held  to  be 
a mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  superior ; 
the  common  soldier  of  the  great  spiritual  army 
had  no  will,  hardly  a conscience,  but  that  of  his 
General  at  Rome ; and  thus,  when  the  dim  vi- 
sion of  the  cave  of  Manreza  was  presented  to 
the  world,  its  chief  novelty  was  the  military  rule 
of  obedience.  All  other  virtues  were  held  to 
be  without  value  unless  joined  to  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  another.  Like  a well- 
trained  soldier  the  Jesuit  must  first  learn  to 
obey.  If  he  failed  in  this  quality  the  novice 
was  rejected,  the  professed  degraded,  the  lesser 
offenders  scourged,  sometimes  to  death. 

Thus  of  the  few  ideas  that  Loyola  possessed 
at  Manreza  he  made  practical  use  chiefly  of 
those  that  were  military  ; he  at  least  taught  his 
followers  obedience.1  And  from  this  principle 
has  sprung  the  power  and  the  weakness,  the 
mingled  good  and  evil  of  the  order  of  the  Jes- 
uits. In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  an  irre- 
sponsible head  the  devoted  and  often  sincerely 
pious  priests  have  flung  themselves  boldly  into 
savage  lands ; have  endured  pain,  misery,  and 
want  with  heroic  zeal ; have  died  in  hosts  in  the 
jangles  of  India  and  hostile  Ethiopian  wilds ; 
have  won  the  hearts  of  the  savages  of  Brazil  by 
their  tender  patience,  and  died  with  songs  of 
holy  joy  amidst  horrible  torments  in  China  and 
Japan.  Yet,  if  we  compare  all  the  heroic  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jesuits  in  the  cause  of  obedience 
with  those  of  the  countless  martyrs  who  have 
died  for  religious  liberty  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Holy  Office,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Holland, 
or  in  the  endless  cruelties  of  Romish  intoler- 
ance, they  seem  faint  and  insignificant;  and 
where  obedience  has  produced  one  martyr,  a 
thousand  have  fallen  to  attest  their  belief  in 
Christianity.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  dangerous 
side  of  obedience  to  an  irresponsible  and  often 
corrupt  head,  we  see  how  fatal  was  that  weap- 
on which  the  imprudent  Loyola  placed  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  churchmen.  The  un- 
happy Jesuits,  bound  by  their  oath  of  obedi- 
ence, were  soon  made  the  instruments  of  enor- 
mous crimes.  Their  activity  and  blind  devo- 
tion, their  intelligence  and  secrecy,  were  quali- 
ties that  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  become  the 
emissaries  and  executioners  of  kings  like  Phil- 
ip II.  or  popes  like  Caraffa.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Jesuits  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  worst  persecutions  in  the  Nether-* 
lands.  A Jesuit  plotted  with  Mary  of  Scotland 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  Another  strove 
to  blow  up  James  I.  and  the  English  Parliament 
with  gunpowder.  The  Jesuits  were  charged 
with  being  constantly  on  the  watch  to  assassin- 
ate William  of  Orange  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Anthony  Possevin,  a Jesuit,  is  stated  by  Mon- 
ravieff,  the  Church  historian  of  Russia,  to  have 
taught  the  Polish  Catholics  to  persecute  the 
Greek  Christians,  and  to  have  plunged  Russia 
and  Poland  in  an  inexpiable  war.1  Jesuits 

1 See  Ravignan,  Be  l’Existence  et  de  rinstitut  des 
Jesuites,  i.  p.  01.  The  defense  is  feeble  but  honest 

3 Mouravieff,  Hist  Russian  Church,  p.  122,  trans. 


were  constantly  gliding  over  Europe  from  court 
to  court,  engaged  in  performing  the  mandates 
of  popes  and  kings ; and  if  we  may  trust  the 
records  of  history,  the  fatal  vow  of  obedience 
was  often  employed  by  their  superiors  to  crush 
the  instincts  of  humanity  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science. 

From  his  cave  at  Manreza  Loyola  now  set 
out  to  assail  heresy  and  corruption.  He  was 
sincere,  ardent,  and  resolute ; but  the  champion 
of  the  medieval  faith  soon  found  that  he  wanted 
an  important  part  of  his  mental  armor.  Amidst 
his  visions  and  his  spiritual  exercises  he  had  al- 
ready discovered,  in  a moment  of  natural  good 
sense,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  knowl- 
edge. The  age  was  learned  and  progressive. 
The  reformers  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  were 
men  of  profound  acquirements  and  intense  ap- 
plication, while  their  Spanish  opponent  had 
heretofore  done  little  more  than  dream.  We 
next,  therefore,  find  Loyola  at  Barcelona,  when 
ho  was  abont  thirty-three  years  of  age,  pain- 
fully endeavoring  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  forced  to  enter  the  lower  classes 
of  the  college,  and  was  condemned  by  his  supe- 
riors to  at  least  four  years  of  patient  study. 
But  he  was  already  widely  known  as  a saint 
and  an  enthusiast.  He  had  already  wandered 
to  Rome  and  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  come  back 
from  a painful  expedition.  The  stately  Span- 
ish clergy,  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan,  looked 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  upon  the  wild  and 
haggard  visionary  who  consorted  only  with  the 
miserable  poor,  and  whose  intense  penances 
and  self-chosen  penury  seemed  a reproach  to 
their  own  luxury  and  indifference.  Loyola  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
oven  accused  of  heresy ; he  was  persecuted  and 
derided,  and  almost  alone  a faithful  and  tender- 
hearted woman,  Isabella  Rosello,  watched  over 
his  necessities  and  saved  him  from  starving. 
She  seems  to  have  been  his  earliest . disciple. 
She  at  least  believed  him  inspired  from  above, 
and  saw,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  rays  of 
celestial  glory  playing  around  his  wan  brow.1 
And  long  afterward,  when  Loyola  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  was  embar- 
rassed and  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  persistent 
devotion  of  Isabella,  who  wished  to  found  a 
company  of  female  Jesuits  under  the  supervision 
of  the  great  chief  himself. 

Luther  and  Loyola  were  contemporaries,  and 
the  latter  the  younger  by  eight  years.  Both 
were  enthusiastic,  ardent  men,  resolute  and  se- 
vere. Both  had  gone  through  religious  expe- 
riences not  altogether  dissimilar ; had  struggled 
with  doubt  and  terror,  with  remorse  and  shame. 
In  their  religious  trials  they  fancied  that  they 
saw  demons  and  spirits,  and  had  held  frequent 
contests  with  their  great  adversary.  Both  had 
labored  for  purity  of  life  and  had  attained  it. 
Both  lived  as  far  as  possible  above  the  allure- 
ments of  the  present.  But  their  differences 
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were  still  more  striking  than  their  resemblances. 
Luther  was  learned,  accomplished,  creative, 
poetical.  He  had  been  a profound  student  of 
the  Scriptures ; he  had  marked  every  line,  in- 
terpreted every  thought ; he  labored  night  and 
day  to  free  his  mind  from  the  vain  shadows  of 
tradition,  and  to  hear  and  attend  alone  to  the 
voice  of  inspiration.  For  the  teaching  of  man 
he  cared  nothing ; he  heard  only  the  Apostles 
and  the  Divine  Preceptor ; and  hence  Luther 
had  imbibed  much  of  the  benevolence  and 
charity  of  the  earlier  Church.  But  Loyola 
was  ever  wrapped  up  in  visions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Unlearned  and  dogmatic,  he  saw  only 
the  towering  grandeur  of  Rome.  He  preferred 
tradition  to  the  Scriptures,  the  teaching  of  the 
Pope  to  that  of  the  Bible.  One  article  of  faith 
seemed  to  him  alone  important — the  primacy 
of  St.  Peter.  One  text  alone  seemed  to  him 
the  key  of  revelation ; one  doubtful  passage  the 
only  source  of  Christian  life.  To  the  primacy, 
therefore,  Loyola  vowed  obedience  rather  than 
to  the  Scriptures ; to  the  enemies  of  the  papacy 
he  could  assign  only  endless  destruction.  Hence 
while  Luther’s  doctrines  tended  to  benevolence 
and  humanity,  those  of  his  assailant  must  lead 
to  persecution  and  war ; the  one  was  the  herald 
of  a gentler  era,  the  other  strove  to  recall  the 
harsh  traits  of  the  days  of  Innocent  and  Hilde- 
brand. 

Driven  from  his  native  land  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  rival  clergy,  Loyola,  in  the  year 
1528,  fled  to  Paris  and  entered  its  famous  uni- 
versity. His  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  sober- 
ed by  time  or  knowledge;  but  he  still  lived 
upon  alms  and  with  strict  austerity.  He  was 
probably  a diligent  if  not  a very  successful  stu- 
dent. He  was  never  learned,  and  his  reading 
was  not  of  a kind  likely  to  improve  or  enlarge 
his  faculties.  Compared  with  his  eminent  Prot- 
estant opponents  his  knowledge  was  narrow,  his 
mental  powers  obtuse,  and  the  chief  source  of 
his  final  success  was  his  skill  in  organizing  his 
followers  and  the  controlling  influence  of  his 
imperious  will.  But  at  Paris  he  no  doubt  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  power  of 
knowledge.  Thrown  amidst  a busy  throng  of 
students,  priests,  professors,  many  of  whom 
were  Lutherans  or  who  shared  in  the  advanc- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  he  must  have  seen  that 
learning  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  new 
opinions,  and  that  many  of  the  disasters  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  were  due  to  their  own  igno- 
rance or  indolence.  He  resolved,  with  his 
usual  vigor,  to  create  a new  race  of  scholars, 
whose  minds-  should  be  filled  with  the  rarest 
stores  of  classic  letters,  but  whose  faith  should 
be  as  firm  and  unswerving  as  his  own.  The  dull 
soldier1  was  to  give  rise  to  an  infinite  number 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  literary  institutions, 
whose  teachers  were  to  shine  among  the  literary 
glories  of  the  time,  but  who  in  matters  of  faith 
were  to  be  chained  and  imprisoned  by  the  fatal 


^r6tineau-Joly,  L p.  18,  thinks  he  read  men  better 
books. 


vow  of  obedience.  His  free  schools  were  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  reviving  the  decaying  vigor 
of  the  papacy.  The  children  of  every  land 
who  could  be  allured  to  the  Jesuit  schools  were 
to  be  moulded  into  active  soldiers  in  his  spiritual 
army.  Every  Jesuit  was  to  obtain  freely  that 
education  which  Loyola  so  prized ; by  the  free 
school  he  would  defeat  and  beat  back  Protest- 
antism. 

In  Paris  Loyola  grew  more  rational.  His 
spiritual  agonies  departed  forever.  Satan  he 
believed  was  conquered,  and  he  no  longer  med- 
itated suicide.  He  was  strong  in  the  faith  and 
in  the  certainty  of  success.1  His  penances  were 
still  excessive,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  visions 
and  prodigies,  but  they  were  all  of  a more  hope- 
ful aspect.  But  what  was  equally  encouraging, 
he  now  began  to  gather  around  him  converts 
who  were  to  form  the  germ  of  his  spiritual 
army.  His  strong  will  and  ardent  convictions 
linked  to  him  like  a fascinating  spell  a band  of 
gifted  young  men  who  acknowledged  him  as 
their  master.  The  first  was  Peter  Lefbvre,  the 
son  of  a Savoyard  goatherd,  intelligent  and  con- 
fiding. With  him  came  finally  his  friend,  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  a brilliant  scholar,  who  at  first  had 
shrunk  almost  with  aversion  from  the  squalid 
Loyola,  but  who  became  at  length  the  most  de- 
voted of  his  followers.  Xavier  was  rich,8  nobly 
bom,  famous,  a favorite  at  the  French  court, 
learned,  and  full  of  worldly  ambition ; but  after 
three  years  of  sturdy  resistance  he  fell  captive 
to  the  eloquent  example  of  the  bold  enthusiast. 
Several  Spaniards,  also,  joined  Loyola — James 
Laynez,  Bobadilla,  Rodriguez,  and  others ; and 
at  last,  in  August,  1534,  the  young  men  met  to- 
gether in  a subterranean  chapel  in  Paris,  and 
with  solemn  rites  and  holy  vows  pledged  them- 
selves to  a religious  life.  Their  design  was  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  devote  themselves 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Christian  pilgrims. 
Loyola’s  vision  of  Jerusalem,  a reminiscence 
of  chivalry,  seems  not  yet  to  have  faded  from 
his  mind,  and  his  fancy  still  brooded  over  the 
w'oes  of  the  holy  city. 

But  the  young  band  of  enthusiasts  were  never 
destined  to  reach  that  goal.  We  next  find  them 
stopped  at  Venice,  and  here  their  missionary 
work  began.  The  gay,  rich  city,  luxurious, 
licentious,  and  half  heretic,  w'as  suddenly  star- 
tled by  the  appearance  of  a wild  and  haggard 
band  of  reformers,  emaciated  with  penances, 
ragged,  and  consorting  with  the  wretched  poor, 
w-ho  preached  in  the  highways  to  wondering 
throngs,  and  whose  imperfect  pronunciation 
and  broken  language  were  often  met  with 
shouts  of  derision.  Yet  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries soon  won  attention  by  their  fierce  sinceri- 
ty.* They  taught  perfect  obedience  to  Rome, 
and  astonished  the  half-heretic  Italians  by  the 
ardor  of  their  faith.  They  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  soldiers  of  a new-  army  that  was  rising 

1 Mftfffleus, !.  p.  21.  He  already  persecuted  Luther- 
ans. * 2 Maffsecs,  i.  p.  22. 

3 Mafifeus.  i.  p.  22.  Palmamque  martyrii  etudiose 
captarent 
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to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  They 
declared  perpetual  war  against  Lutheranism 
and  every  form  of  doubt : Catholic  Spain  was 
once  more  in  arms  to  save  the  medieval  Church. 
In  1538  Loyola,  with  Laynez  and  Leffevre,  went 
on  foot  to  Rome  to  procure  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  new  order.  On  his  way  he  entered 
a chapel  near  the  holy  city  and  saw  a vision. 
He  was  alone.  His  followers  stood  without. 
The  Saviour  descended ; the  Holy  Virgin  came 
to  smile  upon  the  impassioned  Loyola ; a glory 
rested  upon  him ; and  when  he  came  from  the 
little  chapel  his  followers  knew  by  his  shining 
countenance  that  Heaven  had  chosen  him  as 
its  champion. 

There  are  moments  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  all  seems  doubt  and  indecision ; when  men 
stand  around  amazed  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do ; when  the  decision  of  a single  powerful  will 
affects  the  destiny  of  ages.  Such  a moment 
was  the  present.  Paul  HI.  sat  upon  the  papal 
throne.  He  was  a man  of  mild  disposition, 
elegant,  refined.  He  had  been  in  his  youth  the 
friend  of  Leo  X.,  and  had  imbibed  the  graceful 
tastes,  the  genial  culture  of  his  accomplished 
predecessor.  His  manners  were  pleasing,  his 
life  somewhat  licentious,  but  thus  far  cruelty 
and  austerity  had  formed  no  part  of  his  religious 
policy.  Under  his  pacific  sway  reform  had  made 
rapid  progress,  and  already  Italy  and  Rome  it- 
self were  swiftly  yielding  to  the  purer  teacl lings 
of  the  Protestant  divines.1 *  Augustine  monks 
preached  in  the  very  heart  of  the  papal  domin- 
ions doctrines  that  differed  little  from  those  of 
Luther  and  Zuinglius.  In  Parma  or  Faenza 
the  reformers  taught  as  openly  and  as  success- 
fully as  in  Wittenberg  or  in  London.  Italy 
was  filled  with  heretics  to  the  papal  rule ; the 
splendid  city  of  Venice  was  very  nearly  won 
over  to  the  new  principles ; persecution  for  opin- 
ion’s sake  was  scarcely  known,  and  a happy  tran- 
quillity prevailed  throughout  the  peninsula  that 
gave  liberty  to  thought  and  the  promise  of  un- 
exampled progress.3  Paul  III.  was  addicted 
to  astrology,  and  believed  more  firmly  in  the 
decisions  of  the  stars  than  in  those  of  the 
Church.  Gentle  and  not  naturally  cruel,  had 
he  possessed  prudent  counselors  he  might  now' 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform- 
ers of  Christendom,  or  at  least  have  merited 
their  forbearance.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
without  a conscience,  and  was  at  least  sensible  of 
his  own  imperfections,  as  well  as  of  the  corrupt 
condition  of  his  Church.  He  even  resolved  to 
reform  his  own  life.  He  made  some  advances 
toward  a reconciliation  with  Luther,  which  the 
reformer  repelled  as  insincere ; and  Paul  now 
looked  with  helpless  indifference  upon  the 
spread  of  Protestant  opinions  in  Italy,  and 
was  perhaps  not  altogether  certain  of  his  own 
infallibility. 

1 Father  Paul,  Con.  Trent,  i p.  101.  Cretinean- 

Joly,  i.  p.  SI. 

3 Cretincau-Joly,  i.  p.  35.  La  criee  du  Protestan- 
tisme  etait,  etc.  u It  was,”  he  thinks, 41  the  most  dan- 
gerous period.” 


But  the  moment  was  one  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand immediate  action.  Paul  6tood  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  medieval  Church.  More  than 
half  its  ancient  domain  was  in  open  revolt.  En- 
gland had  thrown  off  its  supremacy,  and  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  head  of  a rival  see.  Germany 
and  the  North  were  in  great  part  lost.  France 
was  filled  with  Protestants.  Even  Spain  was 
tainted ; and  now  Italy  itself,  always  rebellious, 
seemed  about  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  reformed 
kingdoms,  and  deny  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  Two  methods  of  action  lay  before  the 
hesitating  pontiff.  He  might  either  attempt 
to  regain  his  supremacy  by  persecution,  war, 
and  bloodshed ; or  he  might  win  back  the  re- 
volted nations  by  Christian  gentleness,  by  a 
holy  life  and  a sincere  contrition.1  Had  be 
pursued  the  latter  course  what  endless  woes 
would  have  been  prevented!  What  fearful 
persecutions,  what  wild  religious  wars,  what 
a long  scene  of  human  calamity  ! He  might 
have  restrained  the  cruel  arm  of  the  savage 
Charles  V.,  and  hi9  yet  more  barbarous  son. 
He  might  have  softened  the  brutal  Henry  VIII., 
and  won  the  respect  of  Protestants  in  every  land. 
There  would  have  been  no  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, no  slaughter  of  the  just  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  no  Papal  Inquisition ; and 
the  Roman  Church  would  have  stood  to-day 
free  from  those  stains  of  blood-guiltiness  which 
have  made  it  in  the  past  a reproach  and  a hor- 
ror to  Christendom. 

But  Paul  had  rio  prudent  advisers.  The 
Holy  College  of  Cardinals  seem  to  have  want- 
ed both  discretion  and  humanity ; while,  at  this 
decisive  moment,  the  wild  and  haggard  Spanish 
soldier,  Loyola,  wrapped  in  his  visions  and  filled 
with  his  impossible  scheme  of  military  rule  and 
perfect  obedience,  entered  Rome.  Ilis  coming 
probably  determined  the  future  fate  of  mankind. 
We  have  no  means  indeed  of  showing  how  far 
the  counsels  of  the  narrow'  visionary  influenced 
the  conduct  of  Paul  III.  and  his  cardinals ; but 
we  know  that  the  Jesuits  very  soon  became  the 
favorite  advisers  and  instruments  of  the  Pope, 
that  they  were  his  most  trusted  adherents,  and 
that  Loyola’s  theory  and  practice  of  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Holy  See  at  once  won  the 
heart  of  Paul.  Accustomed  only  to  a gener- 
al insubordination,  surrounded  every  where  by 
clamorous  reformers  and  Protestants  who  de- 
nied his  authority,  the  pontiff  no  doubt  heard 
with  double  satisfaction  the  sincere  professions 
of  his  new  champion.  By  the  year  1540  Lo- 
yola and  his  followers  w'ere  supreme  at  Rome.3 
The  Pope  authorized  the  formation  of  the  new 
order,  approved  its  constitutions;  and  in  1541 
Ignatius,  reluctant  and  modest,  w'as  installed  as 
General  of  the  Company  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
society  occupied  a house  in  the  Piazza  Mor- 
gana, and  their  numbers  rapidly  increased ; 
they  preached  with  wild  fervor  in  the  churches 

1 Father  Paul,  i.  p,  CD.  The  Pope  had  already  tried 
to  reform  his  court. 

a Cretineau-Joly,  i.  p.  39.  La  b6u6diction  du  ciel 
s’etendit  ear  les  travaux. 
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and  public  squares ; their  fierce  enthusiasm  sub- 
dued the  minds  of  the  Romans ; and  it  is  re- 
lated that  they  silenced  an  eloquent  rival  preach- 
er, an  Augustine  monk,  by  having  him  tried  and 
condemned  for  heresy. 

The  future  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
now  decided  upon.  It  was  death  to  the  heretic 
and  the  reformer.  Paul  no  longer  hesitated ; 
and  in  1542  he  issued  his  bull  creating  the  Pa- 
pal Inquisition.  No  similar  institution  had 
ever  existed.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  had 
been  comparatively  narrow  in  its  influence  ; 
the  Dominicans  had  long  ceased  to  torture 
German  heretics  at  will.  Persecution  had  for 
many  years  died  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  tol- 
eration was  practically  applied  in  many  lands. 
But  now  an  Inquisition  was  suddenly  erected 
which  was  to  have  its  central  seat  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  to  extend  its  influence  wherever 
the  papal  power  was  acknowledged.1 *  At  its 
head  were  placed  six  cardinals,  who  were  to  be 
the  world’s  inquisitors.  They  were  to  exer- 
cise a special  supervision  over  Italy,  but  were 
empowered  to  appoint  inferior  agents  or  depu- 
ties in  ail  other  countries,  who  were  intrusted 
with  authority  as  absolute  as  their  own.  The 
inquisitors  held  in  their  hands  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  They  were  directed  to  be  swift  and 
decided  in  their  action.  No  parley  w'as  to  be 
held  with  the  heretic.  He  was  to  be  dispatched 
at  once.  The  fatal  crime  of  honest  doubt  was 
to  be  punished  with  the  rack  and  the  stake. 
Death  was  the  only  punishment.  He  who  read 
his  Bible  w*as  to  be  burned.  To  read  or  study 
the  Scriptures  w*as  the  deadliest  of  crimes.  To 
pray  in  secret,  to  preach,  to  meet  together  in 
religious  assemblies,  to  doubt  the  virtue  of  rel- 
ics and  holy  sites,  to  question  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church,  to  discuss  religious  topics, 
even  to  think  heretical  thoughts,  were  all  held 
deserving  of  immediate  death.  The  Papal 
Inquisition,  indeed,  was  a declaration  of  war, 
murder,  extermination  against  all  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Roman 
Church:  it  was. the  invention  of  a malignant 
demon  or  of  an  insane  fanatic. 

Carafla  and  Toledo,  two  cardinals  of  the 
Dominican  school,  are  said  to  have  suggested 
the  Inquisition  to  Paul  ;a  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  natural  fruit  of  the  austere  lessons  of 
Loyola.  It  would  be  vain  to  command  obedi- 
ence w ithout  possessing  some  means  of  enforc- 
ing it.  By  physical  terrors  alone  could  the  be- 
lief in  the  primacy  be  sustained ; and  Loyola, 
who  had  already  aspired  to  a perfect  tyranny 
over  the  intellect,  who  wished  to  crush  every 
rising  doubt  and  bring  back  his  age  to  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  wildest  delusions  of  the  medi- 
eval Church,  could  hope  to  do  so  only  by  a gen- 
eral inquisition.  The  Jesuit  wrriters  claim  that 
he  sustained  the  new  measure  by  a special  me- 
morial,3 and  he  evidently  hailed  it  with  a fanat- 


1  Ranke,  Hist  Popes,  L p.  74.  Bower,  Popes,  viL 

p.  457.  Naples  repelled  the  inquisitors. 

» Ranke,  i.  p.  74.  a Id. 


ical  delight.  His  military  education  had  made 
him  familiar  with  bloodshed  and  violence ; he 
had  been  accustomed  to  inflict  death  for  the 
slightest  infraction  of  discipline ; and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  world  of  thought  might  be  ruled 
by  the  same  harsh  tyranny  with  which  he  had 
once  governed  a company  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
A stern  and  unsparing  fanatic,  just  escaped 
from  the  squalor  of  a hermit’s  cave,  despising 
all  that  was  pare  and  fair  in  life,  and  fed  on 
visions,  Loyola  rejoiced  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints;  and  with  Carafla  and  Toledo,  his  will- 
ing instruments,  labored  to  make  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  universal. 

The  inquisitors  proceeded  at  once  to  their 
fearful  work.  Carafla  and  Toledo,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  six,  procured  some  money  from 
the  papal  treasury,  almost  its  last  resources, 
and  hired  a suitable  house.  They  next  pur- 
chased a supply  of  racks,  chains,  thumb-screw\s, 
and  all  the  various  instruments  of  torture.1  As 
economy  was  needful,  they  probably  began  in  a 
very  modest  way.  They  provided  fagots  and 
pitch  or  sulphur,  yellow'  robes  painted  with  de- 
mons, ropes  and  chains  for  the  final  catastro- 
phe ; and  soon  men  and  women  suspected  of 
holding  heretical  opinions  began  to  be  suddenly 
missed  from  the  streets  of  Rome.  They  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  assassins  of  the  Holy 
Office ; they  would  never  bo  seen  ugain  until 
they  came  forth  bound  and  gagged  to  be  laid 
on  the  fatal  pyre.  Very  soon,  while  Loyola 
and  his  followers  were  preaching  to  horror- 
stricken  throngs  the  traditions  of  a barbarous 
past,  the  smoke  of  many  an  auto  da  ft  began 
to  rise  over  the  ruins  of  Rome.  The  favorite 
scene  of  the  horrid  rite  was  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria.  Here  once  more,  as 
in  the  days  of  Nero,  Christians  died  in  horrible 
torments  to  gratify  a worse  than  pagan  malice ; 
and  the  pure  and  the  good  often  fell  ready  and 
joyous  victims  to  the  rage  of  dissolute  and  sav- 
age priests.  A universal  horror  settled  upon 
Rome.  The  reformers  fled  in  throngs  to  Na- 
ples or  the  north,  or  else  concealed  themselves, 
as  in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  in  hideous  retreats. 
The  Franciscans  were  silenced,  the  Augustinians 
overaw  ed,  and  no  voice  was  heard  in  the  Roman 
churches  but  that  of  the  haggard  Jesuits  and  bru- 
tal Dominicans,  recounting  their  legends  and  cel- 
ebrating the  Mother  of  God.3 

The  massacres  were  repeated  and  enlarged 
in  all  the  Italian  cities.  Every  where  the  roads 
were  filled  with  terrified  throngs  of  men,  wo- 
men, children,  who,  abandoning  home,  friends, 
and  property,  were  flying  for  safety  across 
the  Alps.  Swift  in  pursuit  came  the  inquisi- 
tors, aided  by  the  papal  soldiery.  They  were 
charged  to  show  no  toleration  to  heretics,  es- 
pecially Calvinists.  Eminent  preachers,  who 
had  ventured  to  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  doctrine  enforced  by  Loyola  and  his 
followers,  wTere  the  peculiar  objects  of  venge- 


i Ranke,  Hist  Popes,  Inquisition,  L p.  74. 
’ Ranke,  Inquisition,  1.  p.  74. 
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ance.  Caelio,  a noted  reformer,  had  a nar- 
row escape.  He  had  waited  until  the  officers 
came  to  seize  him,  but  being  a large  and  pow- 
erful man,  cut  his  way  with  a knife  through  the 
papal  guards,  and  made  his  escape  over  the 
Alps.  Every  city  was  filled  with  terror,  and 
the  rival  factions  added  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife  by  denouncing  their  enemies  to  the  In- 
quisition. Venice,  rich,  populous,  and  luxuri- 
ous, was  filled  with  German  Lutherans  or  na- 
tive heretics,  who,  when  they  heard  of  the  fatal 
persecution,  hastened  to  make  their  way  out  of 
Italy.  The  roads  and  villages  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany  were  soon  thronged  by  a multi- 
tude of  exiles ; the  rich  and  the  noble  suffered 
equally  with  the  poor  and  the  obscure. 1 Happy 
families  were  broken  up  and  scattered  ; the  rich 
were  reduced  to  penury ; the  artisan  driven 
from  his  factory,  the  farmer  from  his  fields. 
But  miserable  was  the  fate  of  those  who  could 
not  escape.  They  were  hurried  on  board  of 
two  vessels  and  carried  out  to  sea.  Here  a 
plank  was  placed  from  one  ship  to  the  other; 
the  Protestants  were  forced  upon  it,  and  then 
the  vessels  being  driven  apart,  the  plank  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  its  hapless  occupants  sank  with 
it,  calling  to  their  Saviour  for  aid.  It  was  said 
that  no  Christian  could  die  in  his  bed  in  all 
Italy.  Meanwhile  the  Jesuit  missionaries  hast- 
ened to  the  terrified  cities,  preached  every 
where  with  triumphant  vigor,  and  Laynez,  Le- 
ffcvre,  or  Bobadilla  boasted  that  heresy  was  ev- 
ery w here  extirpated  by  their  eloquence. 

It  is  painful,  but  useful,  to  review  these 
scenes  of  human  folly  and  crime ; for  History  is 
never  so  instructive  as  when  she  teaches  us 
what  to  avoid.  All  Christians,  whethei  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  would  now  probably  unite  in 
reprobating  the  Inquisition  as  established  by 
Caraffa,  Loyola,  and  Paul,  and  few  but  will 
now  admit  that  the  present  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  due  to  the  unhappy  counsels  of 
those  imprudent  advisers.  The  persecutor,  in 
whatever  form,  is  always  the  enemy  of  himself, 
of  his  friends,  and  of  the  human  race ; and  Lo- 
yola, as  the  founder  or  patron  of  a system  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  displayed  that  fatal  element 
in  his  nature  for  which  none  of  his  really  re- 
markable qualities  could  atone.  Cruelty,  or 
that  barbarous  instinct  which  leads  men  to 
wound  or  destroy  each  other,  is  man’s  crowning 
vice ; the  one  which  Christianity  strives  to  erad- 
icate by  lessons  of  gentleness  and  love ; which 
civilization  abhors  or  contemns.  As  contrasted, 
therefore,  with  their  chief  opponent,  the  emi- 
nent reformers  of  that  early  age  rise  to  a high 
and  humane  superiority.  Luther,  although  se- 
vere in  doctrine,  never  encouraged  persecution. 
A single  unhappy  act  of  severity  stains  the  ca- 
reer of  the  gifted  Calvin.  Zuinglius  taught, 
from  his  Swiss  mountains,  universal  toleration. 
Elizabeth  professed  a similar  policy,  and  only 
departed  from  it  wrhen  she  believed  that  the 
Jesuits  pointed  the  daggers  that  were  aimed 


» Ranke,  1.  p.  74 


at  her  heart;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
Catholics  of  that  unhappy  age  looked  with 
shame  and  abhorrence  upon  the  crimes  of  their 
rulers. 

From  the  squalid  cave  at  Manreza  was  to 
come  forth  a still  more  wonderful  inspiration 
than  even  the  Holy  Office  itself— no  less  than 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Lo- 
yola was  to  rebuild  the  shattered  fabric,  to  re- 
new its  medieval  towers  and  battlements,  to 
crowd  its  walls  with  a shining  array  of  spectral 
and  saintly  warriors,  and  to  make  it  the  gor- 
geous reflex  of  his  own  teeming  fancy.  Since 
the  Council  of  Trent  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  the  representative  of  the  faith  of  the  her- 
mit of  Manreza.  The  genius  of  Loyola  presid- 
ed at  Trent,  and  the  faith  of  that  last  great 
Romish  Council  was  determined  by  the  elo- 
quence and  learning  of  Laynez,  Salmeron,  and 
Lc  Jay.1  But  the  Jesuits  spoke  only  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  meaning  of  their  spiritual 
chief  at  Rome.  They  had  sworn  a perfect  obe- 
dience to  Loyola ; in  him  they  heard  the  voice 
of  Heaven ; in  his  “ Spiritual  Exercises”  they 
had  sought  salvation ; they  were  passive  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  master ; in  him  they  saw  a 
god.  And  hence  the  faith  which  the  three 
Jesuits  preached  with  modest  eloquence  and 
varied  learning  at  the  famous  Council,  and 
which  was  to  become  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Chyrch,  may  be  found  in  the  “Spiritual  Exer- 
cises” and  the  final  “ Letter  on  Obedience.”’ 

The  faith  which  Loyola  would  impart  to  his 
disciples  was  altogether  a pictorial  one.  It  was 
a series  of  splendid  or  touching  visions  which 
they  were  to  endeavor  to  realize  with  an  en- 
trancing clearness.  The  novice  was  instructed 
to  withdraw  himself  to  some  cell  or  solitude, 
and  here,  with  fasting,  severe  flagellation,  and 
silent  meditation,  to  crush  every  worldly  im- 
pulse. He  was  now  in  a condition  for  the  high- 
est spiritual  exercise,  and  he  was  to  see  in  im- 
agination the  holy  Virgin  and  her  sacred  Son 
standing  before  him  and  conversing  with  him 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  world.*  He  was  next 
to  image  to  himself  the  vast  fires  of  hell,  and 
the  souls  of  the  lost  shut  up  in  their  eternal 
dungeons.  He  w'as  to  listen  to  their  lamenta- 
tions and  their  blasphemies,  to  smell  the  smoko 
of  the  brimstone  and  the  fire,  to  touch  the  con- 
suming flame  itself.  Now  kneeling,  now  lying 
prone  on  his  face,  and  now  on  his  back,  faint 
with  fasting  and  half  crazed  for  w'ant  of  sleep, 
torn  by  frequent  scourging,  his  eyes  ever  stream- 
ing with  tears,  the  novice  was  to  seek  for  that 
grace  and  pardon  which  came  only  from  unspar- 
ing penance.4  Then  he  was  to  bring  before  his 
mental  eve  the  outline  of  the  Gospel  story.  He 
saw  the  Virgin  sitting  on  a 6he-ass,  and,  with 
Joseph  and  a poor  maid-servant,  setting  out  for 
Bethlehem.  He  w'as  to  realize  the  weary  jour- 
ney of  the  travelers,  to  strive  to  see  the  cavern 

1 Danrignac,  i.  p.  40.  Ranke,  i.  p.  72,  73. 

a Cretineau-Joly,  i.  p.  249,  265. 

* Exer.  Spirit,  i.  Hebd.  Colloquium  primnm  fit  ad 
Dominam  nostram,  etc.  4 Exer.  Spirit,  i.  Hebd. 
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or  hut  of  the  nativity.1 *  Every  event  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  was  to  be  painted  to  his  fancy, 
and  every  sense  was  to  lend  its  aid  to  complete 
the  accuracy  of  the  picture.  He  would  hear 
the  groans  of  the  garden,  touch  the  bleeding 
wounds,  taste  the  bitter  gall.  One  of  his  own 
most  striking  visions  Loyola  dwells  upon  with 
unusual  fondness.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
second  week  of  the  spiritual  exercises  the  nov- 
ice was  to  see  the  battle  of  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  to  imagine  a boundless  plain 
around  the  sacred  city,  covered  with  hosts  of  the 
pure  and  the  good,  in  whose  midst  stood  the 
Lord  Chnst,  the  commander  of  the  holy  army. 
Upon  another — the  Babylonian  plain — he  would 
see  the  captain  of  sinners,  horrible  in  aspect, 
sitting  in  a chair  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  mar- 
shaling his  legions  for  an  assault  upon  the 
Church.8 

Such  were  the  visions  the  novice  was  to  sum- 
mon before  him.  The  spiritual  exercises  were 
divided  into  four  weeks,  and  every  day  and 
hour  had  its  appropriate  duty.  But  no  study 
of  the  Scriptures  is  enjoined  ; and  Loyola  seems 
to  have  scarcely  been  familiar  with  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  or  the  practical  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul.  His  whole  fancy  was  apparently  filled 
with  the  vision  of  his  heavenly  mistress,  who 
had  so  often  vouchsafed  to  appear  to  him  in 
person  and  smile  upon  him  benignantlv,  and 
whose  champion  he  had  so  early  avowed  him- 
self ; and  he  evidently  believed  in  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  felt  in  himself  a prophetic  fervor. 
He,  perhaps,  thought  himself  above  even  the 
Church.  But  with  exceeding  discretion  he  in- 
culcated upon  his  disciples  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Roman  See.  He  taught  a submission  so 
thorough  to  every  decision  or  intimation  of  the 
Church  as  was  never  known  before  to  saint  or 
hero.  If  the  Church  should  say  that  black  is 
white,  said  Loyola,  we  must  believe  her,  for 
she  speak^  the  voice  of  God. 8 Thus  did  the 
unlearned  enthusiast  prostrate  all  his  mental 
faculties  before  that  shadowy  vision,  the  medi- 
eval Church,  whose  limits  and  powers  no  one 
could  define,  whose  utterances  were  confessedly 
confused  and  contradictory,  which  to  one-half 
the  Christian  world  seemed  to  have  departed 
wholly  from  the  simple  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and 
whose  luxury,  license,  and  pride  were  a gross 
parody  upon  religion  and  truth.  Yet  Loyola, 
who  professed  and  even  practiced  humility,  self- 
denial,  and  a spotless  purity,  was  now,  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  to  become  the  champion 
of  an  institution  whose  corruption  even  popes 
and  cardinals  confessed. 

The  Council  of  Trent  opened  with  imposing 
ceremonies.4 *  It  was  designed  to  be  the  general 
assembly  of  all  Christendom.  It  was  filled  with 
the  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  world, 


i Exer.  Spirit.,  il.  Hcbd.  3 Id. 

3 Exer.  Spirit.  Req.  Aliquot.  Si  quid,  quod  oculis 
nostris  apparct  album,  nigrum  ilia  esse  deflnierii,  de- 

bemus  Itldem,  quod  nigrum  sit,  pronnntiare. 

4 Plattl,  Storia  do'  Ponteflcl,  x.  p.  12T.  Sarpi,  Con. 

Trid. 


with  bishops  and  archbishops,  with  the  cardi- 
nal legates  and  two  Jesuits  as  representatives 
of  the  Papal  See,  with  the  delegates  of  the  Em- 
peror and  all  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  but  a feeble  and  fragmentary 
gathering  compared  with  those  magnificent  as- 
semblies which  had  been  summoned  together 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  where  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  East,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Spain  met  to 
decide,  wdth  clamorous  controversy,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  early  Church.  The  Council  of 
Trent  had  small  right  to  call  itself  (Ecumenical. 
One-half  the  Christian  tvorld  shrank  with  fear 
or  horror  from  the  heretical  assembly.  The 
whole  Eastern  Church,  with  the  great  Patri- 
archates of  Constantinople  and  Moscow,  de- 
nied its  authority.  England  and  Germany, 
once  the  favored  children  of  Rome,  had  thrown 
off  its  allegiance.  The  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  time  derided  the  claim  of  the  fragmentary 
gathering  to  decide  the  opinions  of  the  faithful. 
No  Protestant  dared  venture  to  the  hostile  as- 
sembly, lest  he  might  share  the  fate  of  Jerome 
or  Huss ; and  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  re- 
formers of  Geneva  and  of  London,  united  in 
opposing  the  assumption  of  a small  faction  of 
the  Christian  world  to  control  the  universal 
Church.  The  Council,  they  said,  w*as  only  a 
factious  assembly.1  It  was  only  designed  to 
spread  the  Inquisition,  to  confirm  the  power  of 
the  papacy.  It  wras  a band  of  persecutors  into 
whose  hands  no  Christian  could  trust  himself ; 
its  theology  was  corrupt  and  unscriptuml ; its 
policy  that  of  cruelty  and  persecution ; it  was 
an  assembly  of  the  servants  and  adherents  of 
the  antichrist  at  Rome. 

Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria  were  the  nations 
chiefly  represented  at  the  Council  of  Trent.8 
They  were  the  lands  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Jesuits.  In  all  of  them  free  opinion  had  lately 
been  extirpated  or  repressed  by  the  most  horri- 
ble cruelties ; and  it  was  certain  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  those  bleeding  nations  had  been  allowed 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Council — if,  as  in  early 
and  better  ages,  the  popes  and  bishops  had  been 
elected  by  a popular  vote — the  assembly  would 
have  condemned  persecution  and  opened  w'ide 
its  doors  to  the  pure  and  good  of  every  land. 
Once  more  there  might  have  been  an  undivided 
Christendom;  once  more  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  might  have  pervaded  civilization.3  But 
the  Roman  Church  w'as  controlled  by  an  auto- 
crat at  Rome  who  would  abate  none  of  his  tyr- 
anny ; by  a corrupt  aristocracy  of  bishops  and 
cardinals  w'ho  were  dependent  upon  the  papacy ; 
and  by  Loyola,  who,  from  his  flourishing  col- 
lege, silent  and  grave,  ruled  his  gifted  followers 
by  their  vows  of  passive  obedience.  More  than 
three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Council 
of  Trent.  And  now  once  more  a summons 
from  Rome  calls  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 


i Sarpi,  i.  p.  9T  ei  aeq.  3 Dnurignac,  i.  p.  53. 

3 Le  Plat,  Acta  Con.  Trid.,  vil.  part  2,  p.  2,  describes 
the  slow  gathering  of  the  Council. 
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absolute  tyranny  of  a pope  to  assemble  and  dis- 
cuss the  critical  condition  of  the  ancient  See. 
The  Jesuits  still  rule  at  Home;  the  powerful 
order  has  became  the  last  stay  of  medieval 
Christianity;  but  the  people  have  long  since, 
in  every  land,  rebelled  against  the  teachings  of 
Loyola.  Spain,  hallowed  or  shamed  by  his  na- 
tivity, has  abolished  the  whole  medieval  system, 
and  invites  free  thought  and  speech  to  take 
shelter  within  its  borders.  Italy,  which,  when 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  sitting,  was  crushed 
by  the  Inquisition  into  a horrible  repose  that 
was  to  check  her  progress  for  centuries,  now 
defies  the  papal  authority,  confiscates  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  and  would  gladly  see  both 
Pope  and  Jesuit  take  flight  to  some  more  con- 
genial laud.  Austria  takes  part  in  the  general 
revolt  against  the  theory  of  passive  obedience ; 
and  if  the  people  of  those  three  great  Catholic 
powers  were  now  permitted  to  elect  bishops  and 
popes,  and  to  select  their  delegates  to  the  ap- 
proaching council,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
medieval  system  would  be  swept  away,  and  the 
tyranny  of  corrupt  and  irresponsible  churchmen 
be  forever  broken.  Once  more  there  might  be 
on  undivided  Christendom,  in  feeling  if  not  in 
form. 

The  Council  of  Trent  had  been  summoned 
by  Paul  to  meet  in  1542,  but  it  did  not  finally 
assemblo^intil  1545. 1 .It  continued  to  hold  its 
sessions  until  1552,  when  it  was  prorogued,  and 
did  not  meet  again  for  ten  years.  In  15G2  it 
assembled  once  more,  and  continued  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  it  was  finally  dissolved.  Lav- 
nez,  Salmeron,  and  Le  Jay  were  the  busiest  of 
its  members.  In  one  chief  element  of  religious 
discussion  the  Council  was  singularly  deficient ; 
no  one  of  the  bishops  had  read  the  fathers,  or 
was  able  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  origin  of 
their  traditional  Church.  The  prompt  Laynez 
offered  to  supply  the  general  want  of  learning. 
Night  and  day,  it  is  said,  he  toiled  with  enor- 
mous labor  over  the  ponderous  works  of  the 
authoritative  fathers ; his  health  gave  way,  and 
the  patient  and  ignorant  assembly  adjourned 
until  he  had  recovered ; and  at  length  the  hasty 
theologian  professed  himself  perfect  in  his  task. 
He  was  ready  with  reference  and  quotation  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  penance  or  to  refute  the 
most  moderate  of  the  reformers.  Salmeron 
was  equally  active,  and,  in  Father  Paul’s  opin- 
ion, his  assumed  modesty  often  concealed  an 
extraordinary  impertinence. * The  moderate 
party  in  the  Council,  led  by  the  tolerant  Pole, 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  refined  and  puri- 
fied the  Church;  but  they  were  overawed  by 
the  J esuits.  * The  most  extreme  measures  were 
adopted ; the  dreams  of  Loyola  were  received 
as  revelations  from  Heaven.  It  was  decided 
that  tradition  waB  of  equal  authority  with  the 


1 Acta  Con.  Trid.,  Le  Plat  In  January,  154$,  only 
twenty  bishops  had  arrived  to  represent  the  Universal 
Church.  VoL  viL  part  2,  p.  10. 

3 Sarpi,  1562,  i.  p.  19.  Cretineau-Joly,  1.  p.  28L 
3 Salmeron’s  speech,  Acta  Con.  Trid.,  L p.  93,  shows 
his  vigor  and  bitterness. 
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Scriptures ; that  flagellations  and  self-inflicted 
tortures  were  acceptable  to  God ; that  the  vi- 
sions of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  were  proofs  of  a 
divine  mission ; that  the  cup  should  be  forbid- 
den to  the  laity;  that  passive  obedience  was 
due  to  the  Roman  See.  After  a weary  session 
of  eighteen  years,  in  the  midst  of  terrible  wars 
and  constant  scenes  of  horror,  the  unlucky  as- 
sembly separated,  followed  by  the  derision  of 
the  Protestants  and  the  contempt  of  the  more 
thoughtful  Catholics.  Queen  Elizabeth  called 
it  a popish  conventicle;  and  only  the  papal 
party  and  the  Jesuits  obeyed  the  schismatic 
Council. 

Loyola,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seen  his  little 
society  grow  to  vast  proportions.  Nine  mem- 
bers, in  addition  to  himself,  had  formed  the 
whole  company  of  the  Jesuits  in  1540,  and  now 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  thousands.  Per- 
secuted by  the  Dominicans  and  Benedictines, 
feared  and  hated  by  the  clergy  and  the  bishops, 
tho  wonderful  brotherhood  spread  over  South- 
ern Europe,  and  filled  the  cities  with  its  col- 
leges and  schools.  The  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety is  a perfect  despotism.1  The  General  has 
an  absolute  control  over  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers ; his  voice  is  that  of  Heaven.1  The  whole 
body  of  the  Jesuits  are  divided  into  four  or- 
ders ; but  of  these  only  the  highest,  composed 
of  the  Professed  or  advanced,  have  any  share 
in  the  election  of  their  chief.  They  form  a se- 
vere aristocracy,  few  in  number,  and  holding  a 
supreme  control  over  the  lower  orders.  These 
consist  of  the  Coadjutors,  the  Scholars,  and  the 
Novices.  They  are  bound  by  their  vows  to  obey 
their  superiors  in  all  things,  and  are  early  taught 
by  severe  tasks  and  tho  most  degrading  com- 
pliances to  sacrifice  wholly  the  sentiment  of 
personal  self-respect.  The  whole  society  forms 
a well-disciplined  army,  governed  by  a single 
will,  and  every  member  of  the  immense  broth- 
erhood, in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  may  be 
found,  looks  to  the  central  power  at  Home  for 
the  guidance  of  all  his  conduct.  In  this  prin- 
ciple lies  the  wonderful  vigor  that  has  made  the 
Jesuits,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  one  of 
the  chief  powers  of  the  earth.  Implicit  obedi- 
ence is  the  source  of  their  unity  and  strength. 

The  Jesuits  are  supposed  to  live  upon  alms. 
But  their  colleges  are  all  richly  endowed ; and 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  their  wealth  must  have  ac- 
cumulated to  an  enormous  amount.  Their  col- 
leges are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.1 
They  usually  possess  costly  buildings  and  all 
the  marks  of  prosperous  opulence.  They  pro- 
fess to  teach  gratuitously;  they  expend  large 
sums  in  charity ; they  educate  countless  schol- 
ars in  the  strictest  observances  of  the  medieval 
faith ; and  notwithstanding  his  vow  of  poverty, 


i Bee  Constitutioues  Societatls  Jesn,  1558 ; printed 
at  London,  18S8. 

3 Const.,  p.  68.  The  General  locum  Del  tenentl,  is 
supreme.  See  Ravignan,  1.  p.  91.  Je  vois  Dieu,  j'en- 
tends  Jdsus  Christ,  lni-meme  dans  mon  snp^rieur. 

3 See  Const,  Pars  Sexto,  Dauriguac,  1.  p.  35.  They 
began  at  once  to  found  colleges. 
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it  is  possible  that  no  other  potentate  has  con- 
trolled more  extensive  revenues  than  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  Conscious  of  pow-  ( 
er,  and  perhaps  elated  by  success,  Loyola,  in  the 
close  of  his  life,  showed  traces  of  vanity  and 
presumption.  He  was  fond  of  boasting  of  his  j 
own  sufferings  and  his  own  familiarity  with  the 
rulers  of  the  skies.  He  was  ever  imperious  and 
visionary,  and  now  the  insane  thought  seems  to 
have  entered  his  mind  that  he  was  the  brother 
of  Christ.1 *  At  night  he  was  often  visited  by  j 
demons  who  shook  him  in  his  bed,  and  his  loud 
outcries  wpould  awaken  the  brother  who  slept 
in  an  adjoining  cell.  Ilis  health  was  always 
feeble,  and  he  often  suffered  agonies  of  pain. . 
He  was  at  times  probably  insane.  Yet  he  would 
soon  recover  again,  and  direct  all  his  faculties 
to  the  government  and  extension  of  his  mighty 
army,  which  was  now  doing  battle  for  the  pa- 
pacy in  every  land. 

It  formed  a vast  missionary  society,  whose 
gifted  members,  eager  for  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, plunged  boldly  into  unknown  lands  and 
preached  to  wondering  heathendom  the  glories 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Loyola's  design  had 
always  been  to  convert  the  world  to  the  Roman 
faith.  He  would  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
England  and  the  hardy  North  by  the  conquest 
of  India  or  Japan,  and  teach  the  uncultivated 
savages  of  Canada  or  Brazil  to  chant  the  praises 
of  the  Blessed  Mary.  Thus  the  splendid  fabric 
of  the  Roman  Church  would  be  renewed  in  the 
rich,  streets  of  Delhi,  in  the  teeming  cities  of 
China,  or  the  w ild  woods  of  the  untutored  West, 
and  the  vows  of  passive  obedience  sink  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  the  gentle  races  of  the  Eastern 
lands.  How  should  the  faith  of  the  simple 
savage  put  to  shame  the  hardy  heretics  of  Ger- 
many ! How  must  schismatic  Europe  blush 
when  it  saw  Asia  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  Mary ! 
He  hastened  to  put  his  grand  design  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  brilliant  and  impassioned  Xav- 
ier was  chosen  as  the  first  missionary  to  the 
golden  East.1  Xavier  had  been  one  of  those 
early  disciples  who  had  knelt  with  Loyola  in 
the  subterranean  shrine  at  Paris,  and  who  had 
abandoned  wealth,  fame,  and  regal  favors  for  the 
companionship  of  his  outcast  master.  He  was 
pure  and  gentle,  an  indifferent  scholar,  a grace- 
ful and  persuasive  teacher.  He  wanted  the 
deep  reading  of  the  iron  Laynez,  or  the  busy  im- 
pertinence of  the  active  Salmeron ; and  Loyola, 
thoughtless  of  the  friend  in  the  requirements  of 
the  order,  sent  forth  the  faithful  disciple  to  be 
the  martyr  and  the  apostle  of  the  East.  Xav- 
ier’s career,  according  to  his  numerous  biogra- 
phers, was  a wonderful  scene  of  success.  Mill- 
ions of  heathen  yielded  to  his  eloquence.3  All 
Hindostan  seemed  to  receive  him  with  delight. 
He  worked  a thousand  miracles  ; and  when  lan- 
guage failed  to  convert  a heathen  nation  he 
brought  a dead  man  to  life,  and  they  yielded  at 

1 Steinmetz,  Hist.  Jesuits,  i.  p.  295.  Cretin  eau-Joly, 

32.  a Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  xii.  p.  32. 

Antler,  xii.  p.  34  Daurignac,  i.  p.  51.  CnHineau- 

i.  p.  470. 


once.  He  could  even  impart  his  miraculous 
powers  to  others,  and  had  formed  a band  of 
boys  who  were  miracle-workers  when  the  weary 
saint  had  ceased.  Against  wicked  heathen 
who  resisted  his  appeals  he  sometimes  sent  forth 
armies,  who  gained  victory  with  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  foe ; and  sometimes  he  destroyed  his 
enemies  by  a silent  malediction.  Europe  was 
filled  with  the  fame  of  the  exploits  of  the  in- 
spired missionary,  and  it  w as  rumored  that  the 
whole  East  would  soon  bow  to  the  Romish 
sway.  But  his  success  proved  to  be  exaggera- 
ted or  transient.  Xavier  had  entered  India 
when  the  Portuguese  were  every  where  conquer- 
ing or  desolating  that  unhappy  land ; the  sub- 
ject people  yielded  to  the  command  of  one  of 
the  victorious  race,  and  wpere  baptized.1  They 
kissed  the  crucifix  of  the  missionary,  they 
adored  his  pictures,  and  they  chanted  a 44  Hail 
Mary.*”  But  the  converts  were  chiefly  from  the 
lowrest  and  most  corrupt  of  the  Hindoos ; the 
transient  impulse  soon  passed  away,  and  they 
once  more  returned  to  their  native  idols.  Xav- 
ier left  India,  weeping  over  the  vices  and  the 
brutality  of  its  people.  The  impassioned  mis- 
sionary next  planned  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Japan,  and  came  to  that  remarkable  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  arms. 
Here,  too,  he  seemed  at  first  to  obtain  a won- 
derful triumph.  The  Japanese  bow^l  devout- 
ly in  great  multitudes  before  his  pictures  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  He  founded 
schools,  planted  churches,  and  three  times  a day 
his  intelligent  converts  repeated  their  “Hail 
Mary”  in  groves  once  tenanted  by  Satan.  Yet 
here,  too,  his  miracles  and  his  teaching  had 
only  a temporary  influence.  And  at  length* 
the  Apostle  of  the  East,  worn  with  toil  and  dis- 
appointment, died  (1552)  on  a rocky  isle  on 
the  coast  of  China,  still,  in  his  eager  ambition, 
planning  a missionary  invasion  into  the  land  of 
Confucius  and  Boodli.3  One  can  not  avoid 
contrasting  the  imperfect  labors  of  the  Jesuit 
Apostle  of  the  East  with  those  of  him  who  stood 
on  Mars  Hill,  or  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome  ; who  bore  no  images  nor  pictures ; who 
insisted  upon  no  idolatrous  observances ; who 
told  no  fanciful  legends  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints ; but  who  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  gifted 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  plain  w'ords  of  gen- 
tleness, soberness,  and  truth.  The  sermons, 
the  prayers,  the  letters,  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  founded  a Church  that 
shall  live  forever;  the  pictures,  the  cruqifixes, 
the  legends,  and  medieval  hymns  of  his  spuri- 
ous successor  have  faded  swiftly  from  the  mind 
of  the  idolatrous  East. 

Meanwhile  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  w ith  un- 
doubted heroism,  made  their  wpay  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  garth.  They  founded  a flourish- 
ing settlement  in  Brazil  that  seemed  for  a long 
time  full  of  delightful  promise.4  They  half- 


i Daurignac,  1.  p.  51. 

* Butler,  xii.  p.  58.  Crutineau-Joly,  i.  p.  474 
3 Cr6tlneau-Joly,  i.  p.494.  4 Daurignac,  i.  p.  55. 
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converted  the  Japanese ; they  ruled  at  Pekin, 
and  made  the  Chinese  acquainted  with  West- 
ern science  ; they  penetrated  to  Ethiopia ; they 
softened  the  savages  of  Canada  and  Illinois ; 
and  they  proved  their  sincerity  and  heroism 
by  a thousand  arduous  exploits.  Yet  a sim- 
ilar ill  fortune  seemed  to  attend  all  their  en- 
terprises, and  China,  Japan,  America,  Ethio- 
pia once  more  repelled  with  bitter  hatred  the 
oppressive  sway  of  Rome.  A multitude  of 
•pious  and  earnest  Jesuits,  whose  pure  and 
holy  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain,  have 
labored  and  died  in  savage  wildernesses,  in 
heathen  cities,  in  malarious  jungles,  and  in 
icy  solitudes;  but  the  intrigues  and  vices  of 
their  Italian  masters  have  uniformly  destroyed 
the  fruits  of  their  martyrdom  and  self-devo- 
tion. 

With  their  home  missions  the  Jesuits  were 
more  successful.  Here,  too,  they  strove  to 
unite  arms  with  letters,  and  to  plant  their  free 
schools  in  the  heretical  North  by  diplomacy 
and  the  sword.  They  steeled  the  heart  of 
Charles  V. — if  indeed  he  ever  possessed  one — 
against  his  Protestant  subjects ; and  he  was 
soon  induced  to  commence  a bitter  war  against 
the  heretical  league.  At  the  battle  of  Muhl- 
berg,  where  the  Germans  were  routed  and  over- 
thrown, Bobadilla  appeared  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Catholic  forces,  mounted  upon  a spirited 
steed,  waving  his  crucifix  on  high,  and  promis- 
ing victory  to  the  imperial  cause.1  The  Prot- 
estants fled,  and  soon  in  all  their  terrified  cities 
flourishing  Jesuit  colleges  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  thousands  of  children  were  instruct- 
ed and  confirmed  in  the  visions  of  Loyola  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Jes- 
uits made  admirable  teachers.  Loyola  was  re- 
solved to  make  his  colleges  splendid  with  erudi- 
tion and  genius.  At  Rome  he  gathered  around 
him  the  most  accomplished  professors,  the  most 
abundant  learning ; and  he  lavished  money  in 
profusion  to  provide  fine  buildings,  libraries, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  letters.  The  most 
intelligent  scholars  were  noted,  rewarded,  en- 
couraged ; every  promising  genius  was  snatch- 
ed from  the  world  and  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  inferior  minds ; a severe  and  perfect 
discipline  prevailed  in  all  his  schools;  and  it 
is  chiefly  as  teachers  that  the  Jesuits  won  their 
lasting  triumphs  in  the  German  cities.  Their 
free  schools  educated  the  rising  generation,  and 
the  Protestants,  who  had  heretofore  possessed 
all  the  literature  of  the  age,  soon  found  them- 
selves met  and  often  overthrown  by  the  keen 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuit  scholars.  A reaction 
took  place,  and  Germany  seemed  swiftly  re- 
turning to  the  ancient  faith. 

Yet  the  new  literature  of  the  Jesuits,  con- 
fined by  the  oppressive  restrictionf  of  their  dis- 
cipline, contained  within  itself  a principle  of 
decay.  Genius  could  scarcely  flourish  under 
a system  of  mental  serfdom ; learning  oppressed 


1 Steinmetz,  i.  p.  20L  Cretiueau-Joly,  i.p.  283.  He 
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grew  dwarfed  and  imbecile.  The  Jesuit  schol- 
ars were  often  laborious,  accurate,  methodical ; 
but  they  produced  no  brilliant  Scaliger  nor  dar- 
ing Wolf.  No  poet,  philosopher,  nor  original 
thinker  could  possibly  arise  in  their  schools; 
there  was  no  Jesuit  Goethe,  no  Schiller,  no 
Shakspeare ; their  mental  labors  were  various 
and  valuable,  but  never  great ; they  produced 
chiefly  an  immense,  curious,  and  often  worse 
than  worthless  kind  of  literature  called  casuist- 
ry.1 Of  this  they  were  fertile  beyond  example. 
Their  intellect,  pressed  out  of  its  natural  growth, 
spread  in  matted  vegetation  along  the  ground, 
or  clung  in  wild  festoons  around  ancient  oaks, 
like  the  gray  mosses  of  a Southern  forest.  The 
countless  works  of  casuistry  produced  by  Jesuit 
scholars  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  usually 
efforts  to  show  how  far  they  are  restricted  in 
morals  by  the  rules  of  their  faith ; what  acts  are 
lawful,  what  expedient ; and  their  diligent  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  virtue  with  the  supreme  law  of 
obedience  led  them  to  a strange  condition  of 
mental  corruption.  Mariana  defended  regicide, 
poisoning,  and  assassination ; Father  Garnet 
confessed  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  false- 
hoods for  the  good  of  his  Church ; and  there  is 
scarcely  a crime  in  the  list  of  human  guilt  that 
the  diseased  intellect  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  did 
not  palliate  or  excuse. 

But  it  was  chiefly  as  politicians  that  the  Jes- 
uits have  won,  and  probably  deserved,  an  in- 
famous renown  in  history.  The  order  was  ag- 
gressive and  ardent — full  of  grand  schemes  for 
the  extirpation  of  heretics  and  the  subjugation 
of  England  and  the  hardy  North.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  mighty  league  had  sw'orn  to  give  his 
life,  if  necessary,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
faith ; was  ready  to  fly  at  a sudden  notice  to  the 
farthest  lands  at  the  bidding  of  his  superior  or 
the  Pope ; and  perhaps  might  merit  some  fright- 
ful punishment  at  home  did  he  not  obey  his 
commander  to  the  uttermost.  The  irrevocable 
vow  and  the  long  practice  in  abject  submission 
made  the  Jesuits  the  most  admirable  instru- 
ments of  crime.2  In  the  hands  of  wicked  popes 
like  Gregory  XIII.,  or  cruel  tyrants  like  Philip 
II.,  they  wrere  never  suffered  to  rest.3  Their 
exploits  are  among  the  most  wonderful  and  dar- 
ing in  history.  They  are  more  romantic  than 
the  boldest  pictures  of  the  novelist ; more  varied 
and  interesting  than  the  best-laid  plots  of  the 
most  inventive  masters.  No  Arabian  narrator 
nor  Scottish  wizard  could  have  imagined  them  ; 
no  Shakspeare  could  have  foreseen  the  strange 
mental  and  political  conditions  that  led  these 
enthusiasts  on  in  their  deeds  of  heroism  and 
crime.  Jesuits  penetrated  disguised  into  En- 
gland when  death  was  their  punishment  if  dis- 
covered ; hovered  in  strange  forms  around  the 
person  of  Elizabeth,  whose  assassination  was 
the  favorite  aim  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Pope ; 
reeled  through  the  streets  of  London  os  pre- 


' The  learned  Tiraloschi  and  the  ingenious  Bosco- 
vich  flourished  during  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

3 Steinmetzi  1.  p#  452.  3 Cretin eau-Joly,  U.  p.  296. 
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tended  drunkards ; hid  in  dark  closets  and  were 
fed  through  quills ; and  often,  when  discovered, 
died  in  horrible  tortures  with  silent  joy.  The 
very  name  of  the  new  and  active  society  was  a 
terror  to  all  the  Protestant  courts.  A single 
Jesuit  was  believed  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
a whole  monastery  of  Black-friars.  A Cam- 
pion, Parsons,  or  Garnet  filled  all  England  with 
alarm.  And  in  all  that  long  struggle  which 
followed  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in 
which  the  fierce  Spaniards  and  Italians  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  the  rebellious  region, 
strove  to  dethrone  or  destroy  its  kings,  to  crush 
the  rising  intellect  of  its  people,  or  to  extirpate 
the  hated  elements  of  reform,  the  historians 
uniformly  point  to  the  Jesuits  as  the  active 
agents  in  every  rebellion,  and  the  tried  and  un- 
flinching instruments  of  unsparing  Rome.1  A 
Jesuit  penetrated  in  strange  attire  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  lured  her  to  her  ruin.  An- 
other sought  to  convert  or  dethrone  a king  of 
Sweden.  One  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
Catherine  and  Charles  IX.  that  produced  a 
horrible  massacre  of  the  reformers.  One  trav- 
eled into  distant  Muscovy  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
endless  wars.  Mariana,  an  eminent  Jesuit, 
published  a work  defending  regicide  which  was 
faintly  condemned  by  the  order,  and  soon  Hen- 
ry III.  fell  by  the  assassin’s  blow ; William  of 
Orange,  pursued  by  the  endless  attempts  of  as- 
sassins, at  last  received  the  fatal  wound ; Eliza- 
beth was  hunted  down,  but  escaped;  Henry 
IV.,  after  many  a dangerous  assault,  died,  it 
was  said,  by  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits ; James  I. 
and  his  family  escaped  by  a miracle  from  the 
plot  of  Fawkes  and  Garnet ; while  many  in- 
ferior characters  of  this  troubled  age  disap- 
peared suddenly  from  human  sight,  or  were 
found  stabbed  and  bleeding  in  their  homes.  All 
these  frightful  acts  the  men  of  that  period  at- 
tributed to  the  fatal  vow  of  obedience.  The 
Jesuit  was  the  terror  of  his  times.  Catholics 
abhorred  and  shrank  from  him  with  almost  as 
much  real  aversion  as  Protestants.  The  uni- 
versities and  the  clergy  feared  and  hated  the 
unscrupulous  order.  The  J esuit  was  renowned 
for  his  pitiless  cruelty.*  The  mild  Franciscans 
and  Benedictines,  and  even  the  Spanish  Do- 
minicans, could  not  be  relied  upon  by  the  popes 
and  kings,  and  were  cast  contemptuously  aside ; 
while  their  swift  and  ready  rivals  sprang  for- 
ward at  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  supe- 
rior, and  with  a devotion  to  their  chief  at  Rome 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  assassins  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  flung  themselves  in  the 
face  of  death. 

One  of  the  early  victims  of  the  fatal  vow  of 
obedience  was  William,  Prince  of  Orange.*  He 
was  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  the  founder 
of  a great  nation.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  long 
pursued  him  with  secret  assassins  and  open 
plots ; a ban  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
and  a large  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  ! 


1 Motley,  Netherlands,  liL  p.  444.  a Id. 

9 Motley,  Dutch  Hep.,  iii.  p.  696. 


would  destroy  him ; and  no  name  was  so  hated 
by  the  Catholics  of  every  land  as  that  of  the 
grave  and  silent  Prince.  Yet  William  had 
heretofore  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  foe.  He 
had  made  Holland  free,  had  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  still  main- 
tained the  good  cause  against  the  arts  and  arms 
of  the  treacherous  Philip  by  his  singular  energy 
and  wisdom.  He  had  escaped  a thousand  dan- 
gers, and  teemed  to  glide  through  the  midst  of 
Philip’s  assassins  with  a charmed  life.  Yet 
every  violent  Catholic  wras  longing  to  send  a 
dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  triumphant  heretic, 
and  hoped  that  with  the  death  of  William  the 
Netherlands  would  once  more  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  papal  inquisitors. 

Balthazar  Gerard  was  one  of  the  most  bigoted 
of  his  party.  He  was  the  son  of  respectable 
parents  in  Burgundy.  He  was  small  in  stature, 
insignificant  in  appearance ; but  his  whole  na- 
ture was  moved  by  a fierce  desire  to  assassinate 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  When  he  was  yet  a 
youth  he  had  already  formed  the  design  of 
murdering  the  Prince,  whom  he  called  a rebel 
against  the  Catholic  King  and  a disturber  of 
fhe  Apostolic  Church.  At  twenty  Balthazar 
had  struck  his  dagger  with  all  his  strength  into 
a door,  exclaiming,  “Would  it  had  been  the 
heart  of  Orange!”  For  seven  years  he  medi- 
tated upon  his  design ; but  when  Philip  offered 
his  reward  for  William’s  death,  Gdrard  became 
more  eager  than  ever  before  to  execute  bis  pur- 
pose. Fame,  honors,  wealth,  the  favor  of  his 
king,  awaited  the  successful  assassin,  and  he  no 
longer  hesitated.  He  first,  however,  confessed 
his  design  to  the  regent  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Luxemburg,  and  received  his  warm  commenda- 
tion. A second  Jesuit,  to  whom  he  mentioned 
his  plan,  dissuaded  him  from  it,  not  because  he 
disapproved  of  it,  but  from  its  difficulty.  He 
next  presented  himself  to  Alexander,  Prince 
of  Parma,  the  most  brilliant  soldier  of  the  age. 
Parma  had  long  been  looking  for  some  one  to 
murder  William,  but  Balthazar’s  insignificant 
stature  and  feeble  appearance  seemed  to  him 
ill-suited  to  the  task.  The  young  assassin’s 
fierce  resolution,  however,  soon  induced  the 
Prince  to  encourage  him ; and  he  promised 
Balthazar  that  if  he  fell  in  the  attempt  the  ex- 
pected reward  should  be  given  to  his  parents. 
His  plan  was  to  disguise  himself  as  a Calvinist, 
the  son  of  one  who  had  died  for  his  faith,  and 
having  claimed  aid  from  William,  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  his  presence  and  shoot  him  down  with  a 
pistol.1 

The  Prince  was  now  living  in  a quiet  retire- 
ment at  the  little  town  of  Delft.  His  house 
was  plain  although  large,  and  stood  on  Delft 
Street,  a pleasant  canal  that  ran  through  the 
city,  and  wlftch  was  shaded  by  rows  of  lime- 
trees  that  in  summer  filled  the  air  with  the  per- 
! fume  of  their  blossoms.  The  house  wfas  of 
brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a roof  covered  with 
red  tiles.  In  front  a considerable  court-yard 


1 Motley,  Dutch  Rep.,  iii.  p.  696  et 
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opened  toward  the  canal.  And  here  in  the 
quiet  little  Dutch  town,  surrounded  by  his  af- 
fectionate family  and  followed  by  the  love  of 
his  countrymen,  William  lived  in  a calm  tran- 
quillity, careless  of  the  plottings  of  his  foes. 
Balthazar,  meantime,  reached  Delft  in  July, 
1584,  as  a special  messenger  to  William  of 
Orange.  He  appeared  as  a modest,  pious 
youth,  always  carrying  a Bible  under  his  arm ; 
and,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  Prince’s  chamber.  He  stood  be- 
fore his  victim.  Yet  he  had  no  arms  to  carry 
out  his  design,  and  Parma  had  been  so  penu- 
rious as  to  leave  him  without  money.  William, 
hearing  of  his  poverty,  sent  him  some  small 
gift,  which  Balthazar  laid  out.  in  buying  a pair 
of  pistols  from  a soldier.  The  latter  killed 
himself  the  next  day  when  he  learned  to  what 
use  his  pistols  had  been  applied. 

At  half  past  twelve  o’clock,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  the  Prince,  with  his  wifej  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  his  family,  passed  into  the 
dining-room  of  the  plain  Dutch  house,  and  sat 
down  to  dinner.  On  their  way  they  were  ac- 
costed by  Gdrard,  who,  with  pale  and  agitated 
countenance,  asked  for  a passport.  The  Prin- 
cess, who  noticed  him,  said  in  a low  tone  that 
she  had  never  seen  so  villainous  an  expression. 
The  cheerful  dinner  was  over  by  two  o’clock. 
The  company  rose  from  the  table  and  passed 
out,  the  Prince  leading  the  way.  As  he  as- 
cended a staircase  to  go  to  the  upper  floor, 
Gdr&rd  came  out  from  an  archway  and  shot 
him  to  the  heart.  He  died  exclaiming,  “ My 
God,  have  mercy  on  this  poor  people!”  The 
murderer  meantime  fled  swiftly  from  the  house, 
and  had  nearly  escaped  over  the  city  walls  when 
he  stumbled  and  was  seized  by  the  guards.  He 
was  executed  with  horrible  tortures,  and  in  his 
confession  related  how  he  had  been  confirmed 
in  his  design  by  the  Jesuit  father  at  Luxem- 
burg. Philip  II.  and  the  violent  Catholics 
looked  upon  his  act  as  highly  meritorious.  The 
King  ennobled  and  enriched  his  parents,  and  os 
the  price  of  blood  his  family  took  their  place 
among  the  nobility  of  the  land. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  Jesuits  were  the  lost 
persecutors.  They  clung  to  the  use  of  brutal 
violence  in  religious  matters  when  the  practice 
had  almost  died  out.  “ Send  us  more  Jesuits,” 
was  always  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  com- 
manders when  they  would  complete  the  subjec- 
tion of  some  conquered  city,1  and  Jesuit  colleges 
were  founded  at  once  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ant- 
werp and  Haarlem.  The  opinions  of  Loyola  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  en- 
forced in  the  Netherlands  by  the  massacre  of 
helpless  thousands  ; and  it  was  chiefly  upon  the 
poor  that  the  persecutors  executed  their  worst 
outrages.  A poor  serving-wom*n,  Anna  van 
der  Hove,  was  the  last  and  most  remarkable 
of  their  victims.  Two  maiden  ladies  lived  on 
the  north  rampart  of  Antwerp,  who  had  for- 
merly professed  the  Protestant  faith,  and  had 

i Motley,  Netherlands,  IiL  p.  444. 


been  thrown  into  prison ; but  they  had  prudent- 
ly renounced  their  errors,  and  now  went  devout- 
ly to  mass.  Not  so,  however,  did  their  maid- 
servant, Anna,  who  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  was  firm  in  the  faith  in  which  she  had 
been  born  and  educated.  The  Jesuits,  enraged 
at  her  obstinate  honesty,  resolved  to  make  the 
poor  serving-woman  an  example  to  all  her  class. 
They  denounced  her  to  the  authorities,  claiming 
her  execution  under  an  old  law.  so  cruel  that 
every  one  believed  it  had  long  been  laid  aside. 
Anna  was  condemned  to  be  buried  alive,  the 
legal  punishment  of  heretics,  but  the  Jesuits 
told  her  she  might  escape  her  doom  if  she  would 
recant  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  honest  woman  refused.  She  said  she  had 
read  her  Bible  and  had  found  there  nothing 
said  of  popes,  purgatory,  or  the  invocation  of 
saints.  How  could  she  ever  hope  to  merit  a 
future  bliss  if  she  professed  to  believe  what  she 
knew  to  be  false  ? Far  rather  would  she  die 
than  lose  that  heavenly  crown  which  she  saw 
shining  resplendently  even  for  her  humble  head 
above.  She  would  do  nothing  against  her  con- 
science. She  desired  to  interfere  with  no  other 
person’s  belief,  but  for  herself,  she  said,  she  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  unpardonable  sin  of  dishon- 
esty. 

On  a fair  midsummer  morning  she  was  led 
out  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  where  her  trial  had 
taken  place,  to  a hay-field  near  at  hand.  A 
Jesuit  father  walked  on  either  side,  followed 
by  several  monks  called  love  - brothers,  who 
taunted  Anna  with  her  certain  doom  in  an- 
other world,  calling  her  harsh  and  cruel  names. 
But  she  did  not  hear  them.  All  her  thoughts 
were  now  fixed  on  heaven.  There  she  saw 
the  golden  gates  wide  open,  and  angels  stoop- 
ing down  to  snatch  her  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan. They  put  her  in  a pit  already  prepared, 
and,  when  she  was  half  covered  with  earth, 
once  more  tempted  her  to  recant  and  save  her 
life.  Again  she  refused ; the  earth  was  thrown 
in,  and  the  executioners  trod  it  down  upon  her 
sacred  head.  Such  was  the  last  religious  mur- 
der in  the  Netherlands.1 

Meantime  the  Jesuits  had  long  been  engaged 
in  a series  of  vigorous  efforts  to  conquer  rebell- 
ious England.  The  whole  intellect  and  energy 
of  the  company  was  directed  to  this  daring  but 
almost  hopeless  attempt.  Popes  and  priests 
had  exulted  in  a momentary  triumph  when 
Mary  gave  her  hand  and  heart  to  Philip  II., 
and  when  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Rogers,  and  a 
host  of  martyrs  had  died  to  consecrate  the 
fatal  nuptials.8  But  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth had  once  more  filled  Rome  and  Spain 
with  inexpressible  rage.  The  heretical  Queen 
became  the  object  of  an  endless  number  of 
plots  and  projects  of  assassination.  Jesuits 
hid  themselves  in  Loudon  or  wandered  from 
house  to  house  through  the  Catholic  districts, 


» Motley,  Netherlands,  iiL  p.  446. 
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exciting  the  zeal  of  the  faithful,  and  vainly 
striving  to  arouse  all  Catholic  England  to  re- 
volt in  favor  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Eliz- 
abeth was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Jesuit, 
Parsons,  denounced  her  as  a murderess  and  a 
bastard.  Philip  sent  his  Armada  against  her 
loaded  with  priests.  But  the  great  majority 
of  her  Catholic  subjects  remained  true  to  their 
native  Queen,  and  the  Jesuits  found  but  little 
sympathy  even  among  those  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  natural  allies. 

Father  Garnet  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  imprudent  Jesuits.  He  was  the  provin- 
cial of  the  English  company.  The  Jesuits,  on 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  had  formed  a wild 
scheme  to  prevent  the  accession  of  James, 
and  the  King  renewed  and  enforced  the  severe 
laws  against  his  Catholic  subjects.  Ruin  hung 
over  them,  and  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the 
aggressive  Jesuits  had  only  brought  destruc- 
tion to  their  friends  and  to  their  cause.1  In 
this  extremity  it  is  charged  that  they  enter- 
ed upon  a still  more  desperate  scheme — the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Father  Garnet,  as  he  was 
called,  the  Jesuit  provincial,  was  now  in  En- 
gland, with  several  others  of  his  company,  and 
a plan  was  formed  by  the  zealous  Catholics  to 
blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  King 
James  with  gunpowder.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  Guy  Fawkes  was  seized  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Parliament  House  just  as  he 
was  about  to  set  fire  to  the  barrels  of  pow- 
der. Fawkes  is  represented  by  the  Jesuits  as 
having  been  a man  of  great  piety,  amiable, 
cheerful,  of  unblemished  honor,  and  strict  in 
all  religious  observances.  All  of  the  conspir- 
ators belonged  to  the  Jesuit  faction,  and  it  is 
believed  that  none  of  the  English  Catholics 
were  engaged  in  the  plot.  A search  was  at 
once  made  for  concealed  Jesuits.  Several  es- 
caped to  the  Continent ; but  Garnet  lay  hid- 
den at  a house  in  Hendlip,  near  Worcester. 
He  w'as  concealed,  with  another  Jesuit  and 
two  servants,  in  one  of  those  secret  cham- 
bers which  were  common  at  that  period  in 
the  houses  of  wealthy  Catholics.  Here  the 
unhappy  fugitives  were  imprisoned  for  seven 
days  and  nights.3  Their  retreat  was  so  small 
that  they  were  obliged  to  remain  constantly  sit- 
ting with  their  knees  bent  under  them.  They 
were  fed  upon  marmalade  and  sweetmeats,  or 
soups  and  broths,  that  w’ere  conveyed  through 
reeds  that  passed  through  a chimney  into  the 
next  apartment.  They  w*erc  traced  by  their 
pursuers  to  Hendlip,  and  a magistrate  came 
with  his  officers  to  search  the  house.  He  was 
received  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  her  husband 
being  absent,  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and 
the  pursuers  w ere  told  that  their  prey  had  es- 
caped. For  three  days  they  searched  the  house 
in  vain.  Every  apartment  was  carefully  exam- 
ined ; every  closet  opened ; but  nothing  was 
found.  On  the  fourth  day,  however,  hunger 
drove  the  prisoners  to  venture  imprudently 


1  Steinmetz,  il.  p.  200.  * Id.,  11.  p.  207. 


from  their  retreat ; they  were  seen  by  the 
guards,  and  the  hiding-place  discovered.  Pale 
with  fasting  and  confinement,  Garnet  and  his 
companions  wrere  dragged  away  to  trial  and 
death. 

Garnet’s  trial  was  a sad  and  repulsive  pic- 
ture.1 That  he  was  guilty  of  sharing  in  the 
plot  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  He  professed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  sought  to  dissuade  the  con- 
spirators from  their  design ; but  he  w as  more 
than  once  convicted  of  falsehood  during  his 
trial,  and  defended  his  want  of  truthfulness  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  his  safety. 
He  was  condemned  and  executed.  The  Jesu- 
its looked  upon  him  as  a martyr,  and  a famous 
miracle  was  held  to  have  attested  his  innocence. 
Garnet’s  straw  became  renowned  throughout 
Europe,  and  all  the  Catholic  courts  celebrated 
in  ballads  and  treatises  this  wonderful  exculpa- 
tion of  the  saint.3  The  miraculous  straw  w'as  a 
beard  of  wheat  on  which  a Jesuit  student  who 
stood  by  at  Garnet’s  execution  saw  a drop  of 
his  blood  fall ; as  he  stooped  to  look  upon  it  he 
discovered  inscribed  upon  the  straw  the  glori- 
fied countenance  of  the  martyr,  crowned  and 
bearing  a cross  upon  its  brow\  Thousands  came 
to  see  the  w onderful  vision ; nobles,  the  Span- 
ish embassador,  the  Cathojic  laity,  saw  and  be- 
lieved. The  miracle  was  told  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Volumes  were  written  to  de- 
fend or  discredit  the  prodigy;  the  beard  of 
wheat  was  engraved  by  skillful  artists  and  cele- 
brated by  ardent  poets  ; and  it  was  never  sus- 
pected that  the  rude  outlines  on  the  straw  had 
been  painted  by  the  skillful  touch  of  a design- 
ing priest. 

The  later  history  of  the  wonderful  brother- 
hood has  been  a varied  series  of  disasters  and 
success.  Always  united  in  a compact  phalanx, 
the  Jesuits  have  fought  gallantly  to  conquer 
the  world.  Their  selfish  unity,  their  political 
ambition,  their  aggressive  vigor,  have  involved 
them  in  endless  struggles.  Their  bitterest  ene- 
mies have  been  those  of  their  own  faith.  The 
secular  priests  in  every  land  decried  and  de- 
nounced the  Jesuits.  In  England  they  accused 
them  of  bringing  ruin  upon  the  Church  by  their 
imprudent  violence ; and,  indeed,  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot  seems  to  have  crushed  forever  the  hopes 
of  the  English  Catholics.  In  France  the  secu- 
lars charged  them  with  falsehood,  license,  and 
every  species  of  crime.  Yet  the  Jesuit  Father 
Cotton  ruled  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV. ; and 
many  years  later  the  destructive  energy  of  his 
Jesuit  confessors3  led  Louis  XIV.  to  revoke  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  commence  a general  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots.  It  was  the  most 
disastrous  event  in  all  the  history  of  France; 
it  drove  from  her  borders  her  best  intellect,  her 
most  useful  population;  and  the  horrible  reac- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution  may  be  in  great 
part  traced  to  the  results  of  Jesuit  bigotry.  For 


» Cr6tineau-Joly,  lii.  p.  112,  defends  him  feebly. 

2 Steinmetz,  ii.  p.  244. 

3 Crctineau-Joly,  iv.  p.  40,  defends  Le  Teliier. 
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if  Port  Royal  had  been  suffered  to  stand,  and 
the  Protestants  to  refine  and  purify  the  French, 
it  is  possible  that  no  revolution  would  ever  have 
been  needed.  In  Austria  the  Jesuits  were  equal- 
ly unlucky.  They  gained  a complete  control  of 
the  unhappy  land.  They  taught  every  where 
passive  obedience.  They  urged  Rudolph  II. 
to  persecute  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  and 
soon  that  kingdom  was  filled  with  woe;  the 
Protestants  were  roused  to  madness,  and  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  was  awakened  that  led 
finally  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  All  Ger- 
many sprang  to  arms ; the  puritanic  Swede 
came  down  from  thoughtful  Scandinavia  and 
crushed  Austria  and  Catholicism  to  the  earth ; 
Prussia  now  rose  into  greatness,  and  the  hardy 
North  slowly  created  a power  that  seems  des- 
tined finally  to  complete  a united  and  Protest- 
ant Germany.  If  the  Jesuits  had  not  excited 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Catholicism,  in  its  mild- 
est form,  might  still  have  ruled  the  Germans. 
In  Poland  and  in  Russia  the  political  labors  of 
the  Jesuits  were  equally  unfortunate  for  them- 
selves and  the  Roman  Sec.  Yet  through  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a great  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  army  of  Loyola  present- 
ed a united  and  vigorous  front  to  its  foes,  and 
led  the  priestly  legions  of  Italy  and  Spain  in 
their  assaults  upon  the  revolted  North.  From 
1550  to  the  year  1700  Jesuitism  played  its  im- 
portant part  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  East. 

But  now  disaster  and  destruction  fell  upon 
the  wonderful  brotherhood.  Moral  corruption 
had  come  upon  them,  their  intellects  had  sunk 
into  feebleness,  and  the  fatal  mental  bondage 
to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves  brought 
with  it  a necessary  decay.  Jesuits  became  re- 
nowned for  their  luxury  and  extravagance,  their 
imperfect  discipline,  their  secret  or  open  crimes. 
They  had  triumphed  over  the  ruins  of  Port  Roy- 
al and  the  Jansenists,  but  the  inspired  satire  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  modem  writers  had  pierced 
the  diseased  frame  of  the  society  with  deadly 
wounds.  Pascal  avenged  Amauld  ; and  liter- 
ature aimed  its  bolts  from  heaven  at  the  destroy- 
ers of  the  most  learned  of  monasteries.  The 
Jesuits  were  pursued  with,  shouts  of  derision. 
Their  tomes  of  casuistiy,  in  which  they  showed 
how  vice  might  become  virtue  and  virtue  vice, 
were  dragged  into  the  light  and  commented 
upon  by  the  Northern  press.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  all  the  consequences  of  their  argu- 
ment. Jesuits  were  called  regicides,  murder- 
ers, rebels,  the  enemies  of  mankind ; and  at 
length  the  kings  and  priests  of  Europe,  aided 
by  the  reluctant  Pope,  united  in  destroying  the 
army  of  Loyola.  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the 
once  omnipotent  Jesuits.  They  were  persecu- 
ted in  every  Catholic  land  with  almost  as  much 
rigor  as  they  themselves  had  once  exercised 
against  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands  or 
the  Huguenots  of  France.  In  vain  they  boast- 
ed their  devotion  to  Mary,  their  passive  fidelity 
to  the  Pope ; vainly  they  invoked  the  sacred 
names  of  Xavier  and  Ignatius.  By  a strange  ret- 


ribution, Portugal,1  where  the  powder  of  the  Jes- 
uits had  first  been  felt  as  politicians,  and  which 
they  had  aided  in  delivering  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  was  to  set  the  example  to  Eu- 
rope of  driving  them  from  its  midst.  Savoy, 
indeed,  always  progressive,  had,  in  1728,  ban- 
ished the  order  from  its  mountains;  but  to 
Portugal  the  Jesuits  ow'cd  their  first  great 
overthrow,  and  the  vigorous  Pombal  crushed 
them  writh  an  iron  hand.  Every  Jesuit  was 
expelled  from  Portugal  and  its  dependencies 
in  1753,  upon  the  pretext  that  they  had  long 
fallen  aw'ay  from  the  principles  of  their  founder.* 
France  was  the  next  of  the  avengers  of  up- 
rooted Port  Royal ; but  here  it  was  the  honesty 
of  a Jesuit  confessor  that  led  to  their  ruin.  Do 
Sacy  refused  to  shrive  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
or  to  countenance  her  alliance  with  a dissolute 
king.  The  enraged  woman  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  Louis  XY.  reluct- 
antly yielded  to  her  entreaties  and  the  clamor 
of  his  courtiers ; and,  in  1 764,  a final  decree 
was  issued  expelling  the  order  of  Ignatius  from 
the  realm  of  France.  The  Jesuits  fled  from  the 
kingdom,  followed  by  the  jeers  and  mockery  of 
the  philosophers,  and  covered  with  an  infamy 
which  they  had  in  part  deserved.  Spain  and 
Italy  alone  remained  to  them  ; for  Austria  was 
already  planning  a reform  ; but  it  was  in  Spain 
that  the  Jesuits  w*ere  to  meet  with  their  bitter- 
est overthrow.*  In  their  native  land  they  had 
w'on  their  greatest  successes ; their  colleges  in 
every  Spanish  city  were  rich  and  flourishing  be- 
yond example;  their  wealth  and  luxury  had 
made  them  the  envy  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
scourge  of  the  inferior  orders.  Yet  the  4 4 pious1’ 
Charles  III.,  moved  by  an  inexplicable  impulse, 
had  learned  to  look  upon  the  Jesuits  with  ter- 
ror and  aversion.  “I  have  learned  to  know 
them  too  well !”  he  exclaimed,  with  a sigh. 
44 1 have  been  already  too  lenient  to  So  danger- 
ous a body.”  Silently  and  with  careful  prepa- 
ration their  ruin  wras  planned.  A secret  edict 
was  issued  to  Spain,  and  to  all  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  Africa,  Asia,  America,  directing 
that  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  in  every  part 
of  the  realm,  the  Jesuit  colleges  should  be  en- 
tered by  the  officers  of  justice,  their  wealth 
seized  and  confiscated,  and  the  members  of  the 
society  hurried  upon  shipboard  and  forced  to 
seek  some  new  home. 

One  can  scarcely  read  without  compassion 
of  the  wide  suffering  that  now  fell  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty. 
Armed  men  entered  the  Jesuit  establishments 
through  all  Spain,  and  made  their  inmates  pris- 
oners. They  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coun- 
try instantly,  each  priest  being  allowed  to  take 
with  him  only  a purse,  a breviary,  and  some 
necessary  apparel.4  Nearly  six  thousand  w'ere 
thus  seized,  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  sent  adrift  upon  the  sea  with  no 

1 CWitineau-Joly,  v.  p.  103. 

a Cnhiueau-Joly,  v.  p.  200,  relates  the  sufferings  of 
the  Jesuits.  3 Daurignac,  li.  p.  151, 175. 

* Steinmetz,  11.  p.  463. 
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place  of  refuge  and  no  means  of  support. 
Aged  priests,  often  of  illustrious  birth  or  fa- 
mous in  letters  and  position — the  young,  burn- 
ing with  religious  zeal — the  sick,  the  infirm,  set 
sail  on  their  sad  pilgrimage  from  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  naturally  bent  their  way  toward  Italy 
and  Rome,  the  object  of  their  idolatrous  devo- 
tion. But  the  Pope,  with  signal  ingratitude 
and  selfish  timidity,  refused  to  receive  the  ex- 
iles. Even  Ricci,  the  General  of  the  order, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  Rome;  and 
the  miserable  Jesuits,  the  victims  of  their  fa- 
tal vow  of  obedience,  were  scattered  as  starving 
wanderers  through  all  the  borders  of  Europe.1 * 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  harsh  decree  was 
executed  with  a similar  severity.  At  Lima  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  increased 
to  regal  grandeur.  Their  great  college,  San 
Pedro,  possessed  enormous  revenues,  owned  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  held  immense 
plantations  in  its  neighborhood.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  vaults  of  the  college  were 
filled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  govern- 
ment hoped  to  win  an  extraordinary  prize  in 
the  plunder  of  the  hidden  treasure.  A perfect 
secrecy  was  observed  in  executing  the  King’s 
mandate,  and  no  one  but  the  viceroy  and  his 
agents  were  supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
design.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  viceroy 
summoned  his  council  together;  at  midnight 
the  officers  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  splen- 
did college  of  San  Pedro,  hoping  to  find  the 
Jesuits  unprepared  and  with  no  means  of  hid- 
ing their  coveted  treasure.  But  they  found 
every  priest  awake,  dressed,  and  with  his  little 
bundle  ready  to  set  out  on  the  mournful  jour- 
ney. A secret  message  had  been  sent  from  Eu- 
rope warning  the  order  of  their  coming  doom.3 
The  priests  were  hurried  away  to  the  ships  at 
Callao,  and  sent  out  to  sea,  while  the  officers 
of  the  viceroy  searched  in  vain  through  every 
part  of  the  college  for  the  promised  hoard  of 
gold.  Instead  of  millions,  they  found  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  It  was  believed  that  the 
wily  fathers  had  been  able  to  bury  their  gold  in 
such  a way  that  none  but  themselves  could  find 
it.  An  old  negro  servant  related  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  employed  for  several 
nights,  with  bandaged  eyes,  in  carrying  great 
bags  of  money  down  into  the  vaults  of  the  col- 
lege, and  that  it  was  buried  in  the  earth,  close 
to  a subterranean  spring.  But  the  place  has 
never  been  found.  The  Jesuit  treasure  in  Lima 
is  still  searched  for,  like  that  of  Captain  Kidd, 
while  some  assert  that  the  fathers  have  con- 
trived to  abstract  it  gradually,  and  have  thus 
mocked  and  baffled  the  avarice  of  their  perse- 
cutors. 

At  last  came  the  final  blow  that  was  to  shat- 
ter into  pieces  the  great  army  of  Loyola.  For  ; 
more  than  two  centuries  the  Jesuits  had  been 
fighting  the  battles  of  Rome.  To  exalt  the , 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  they  had  died  by  thou-  j 


1 Daurignac,  IL  p.  152. 

3 Tschudl,  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  67. 


sands  in  English  jails  and  Indian  solitudes; 
had  pierced  land  and  sea  to  carry  the  strange 
story  of  the  primacy  to  heathen  millions,  and 
to  build  anew  the  medieval  Church  in  the  heart 
of  Oriental  idolatry.  And  now  it  was  the  Pope 
and  Rome  that  were  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. By  a cruel  ingratitude  the  deity  on  earth 
whom  they  had  worshiped  with  a fidelity  un- 
cqualed  among  men,  was  to  hurl  his  anathemas 
against  his  most  faithful  disciples.  France  and 
Spain  elected  Pope  Clement  XIY.  upon  his 
pledge  that  he  would  dissolve  the  order.  He 
issued  his  bull,  July  21, 1773,  directing  that,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, the  institution  of  Loyola  should  be  abol- 
ished.1 The  Jesuits  protested  in  vain.  Ricci, 
the  General,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
cardinals,  wept,  entreated,  recalled  the  mem- 
ories of  Trent,  the  exploits  of  Loyola;  and 
suggested,  in  a whisper,  that  Clement,  like 
Judas,  had  sold  his  Lord.  The  Pope  not  long 
after  died  in  fearful  torments.  The  Jesuits 
were  allowed  to  preserve  a secret  unity ; but  it 
was  reported  once  more  that  the  horrible  cus- 
tom of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  revived : that 
the  Pope  had  been  carried  off  by  poison. 

Driven  from  their  almost  ancestral  homes  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  France,  the  Jesuits  found 
a liberal  welcome  in  the  heart  of  Protestant- 
ism itself.  Persecuted  like  heretics  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  now  sought  a shelter  in 
those  free  lands  against  which  they  had  once 
aimed  its  spiritual  and  temporal  arm.  And  it 
is  curious  to  reflect  that  had  the  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  their  early  design  of  subjecting  the 
North,  they  would  have  left  for  themselves  no 
place  of  refuge  in  their  hour  of  need.  To  their 
enemies  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  came  in 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  asking  hospitality ; 
and  the  disciples  of  Loyola  were  scattered  over 
every  part  of  Protestant  Europe,  as  teachers, 
professors,  men  of  letters  and  science,  and 
were  every  where  received  with  friendly  con- 
sideration. England,  charitably  overlooking 
the  past,  saw  Jesuit  colleges  and  schools  flour- 
ish in  her  midst  without  alarm.*  Frederick 
the  Great  opened  an  asylum  for  the  exiles  in 
Silesia.  Catherine  II.  welcomed  them  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Greek  bishops  were  often  seen 
mingling  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  once  hostile  company.  Many  Jesu- 
its crossed  the  sea  to  the  free  lands  of  the  New 
World.  Expelled  from  Lima,  and  persecuted 
in  Brazil,  they  founded  their  schools  freely  in 
Louisville  and  New  York,  and  flourished  with 
vigor  under  institutions  and  laws  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin. The  doctrine  of  universal  toleration  alone 
saved  the  Jesuits  from  a complete  destruction; 
and  we  may  reasonably  trust  that,  as  the  army 
of  Loyola  recruits  its  shattered  strength  in  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism  and  freedom,  it  will 
show  its  gratitude  by  abstaining  from  all  hos- 
tile attempts  against  the  institutions  by  which 


i Cr6tineau-Joly,  v.  p.  876.  * Id.,  vl  p.  81. 
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it  is  nurtured ; that  the  Jesuit  will  never  suffer 
his  promise  of  obedience  to  an  Italian  poten- 
tate to  interfere  with  his  obligation  to  free 
thought,  free  schools,  and  a free  press. 

Thus,  fostered  by  the  descendants  of  Ridley 
and  Cranmer,  and  sheltered  by  the  arm  of 
schismatic  Russia,  the  fallen  society  prolonged 
its  existence.  At  length,  in  1814,  the  Bour- 
bons were  restored  to  Prance,  and  Pope  Pius 
YH.  revived  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
college  at  Rome  was  given  back  to  them  in 
very  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
had  left  it  nearly  forty  years  before ; but  their 
magnificent  library  was  scattered,  and  their  rev- 
enues cut  off.  . A scanty  band  of  eighty-six 
fathers,  worn  with  toil  and  wandering,  mode,  it 
is  said,  a triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  its  people.1  Yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  followers  of  Loyola  are  as 
unpopular  with  the  citizens  of  the  Holy  City  as 
they  seem  ever  to  have  been  with  the  people  of 
all  Catholic  lands.  Isolated  by  their  fatal  vow 
of  obedience,  they  are  followed  every  where  by 
suspicion  and  dislike.  Russia,  which  had  re- 
ceived them  in  their  hour  of  need,  expelled  them 
again  in  1816  ;*  France  drove  them  out  in  1845 ; 
the  people  of  Madrid  in  1835  massacred  their 


1 Daurlgnac,  it  p.  218.  * Id.,  It  p.  228. 


Jesuits;  the  Pope  again  exiled  them  from 
Rome;  and  it  is  only  England  and  America 
that  even  in  the  present  day  afford  a secure 
asylum  to  the  fallen  company. 

We  may  return  over  the  long  lapse  of  years 
to  the  last  days  of  Loyola,  the  wounded  cava- 
lier of  Pampeluna,  the  hermit  of  Manreza.  In 
the  year  1556  a comet  of  startling  magnitude, 
half  as  largo  as  the  moon,  blazed  over  Europe 
and  filled  the  uncultivated  intellect  of  the  age 
with  dread  and  expectation.  Loyola  lay  on  his 
dying  bed.  His  life  had  been  one  of  singular 
success.  His  society  had  already  become  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  His  follow- 
ers were  estimated  to  number  many  thousands ; 
and  the  last  injunctions  of  the  soldier-priest 
were  chiefly  an  inculcation  of  passive  obedience. 
It  is  related  that  he  died  without  receiving  the 
last  sacraments  of  his  Church,  and  that  his  dy- 
ing lips  uttered  only  complaints  and  lamenta- 
tion.1 Yet  his  fierce  and  aggressive  spirit  sur- 
vived in  his  successors,  and  the  generals  of  the 
company  of  Loyola  waged  incessant  war  against 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith,  until  they  were  finally  overthrown  by 
the  united  voice  of  Christendom. 


* Stoinmetz,  L p.  202.  Hasenm.,  Hist  Jes.  Ord.,  xL 

p.  820. 


LIEUTENANT  BARKER’S  GHOST  STORY. 


Lieutenant  james  barker,  of  the 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  had  been  for  three 
weeks  Bureau  officer  on  one  of  the  Sea  Islands 
of  South  Carolina. 

During  the  same  time  he  had  been  a boarder 
in  the  family  of  Colonel  David  Marshall— one 
of  the  ruined  and  humbled  magnates  of  the 
region  of  long-staple  cotton. 

During  nearly  the  same  time  he  had  been  in 
love  with  Jennie,  the  youngest  child  and  only 
daughter  of  Colonel  Marshall,  a beautiful  girl 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  a terrible  hater  of  Yan- 
kees, and  otherwise  full  of  the  devil. 

Lieutenant  Barker  is  in  bed,  and  he  has  been 
in  bed  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  he  is  as  wide 
awake  as  a mousing  cat,  and  he  thinks  that  he 
is  likely  to  stay  awake  till  morning.  Bouncing 
with  wrath,  his  cheeks  warming  the  darkness 
with  blushes  of  mortification,  he  is  mentally  re- 
hearsing an  adventure  which  had  befallen  him 
daring  the  evening  of  that  day. 

During  the  afternoon  he  had  had  high  hopes. 
For  the  first  time  Miss  Jennie  had  seemed  to 
receive  his  love-making  kindly ; there  had  been 
a deeper  color  than  usual  in  her  richly-tinted 
cheeks ; there  had  been  a softened  sparkle  in 
her  clear  hazel  eyes.  Finally,  after  he  had 
brought  his  suit  almost  to  the  verge  of  a pro- 
posal, after  he  had  hinted  to  the  young  lady 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  her  which  could 
only  be  breathed  in  the  strictest  privacy,  she 
had  shyly  and  tremulously  responded,  “I  will 


see  you  at  ten  o’clock — among  the  orange-trees 
— in  the  garden.” 

At  the  appointed  hour,  his  short,  round  figure 
throbbing  with  anxiety  and  hope,  Barker  was 
at  the  trysting-place.  It  was  a dark  night; 
there  was  a moon  somewhere,  but  it  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  cloud-drifts ; the  only  heaven- 
ly bodies  which  favored  the  occasion  were  a 
few  winking  and  sleepy  stars.  Barker,  who 
was  almost  as  6hort-sighted  as  a mole,  could 
hardly  make  out  an  object  in  the  obscurity, 
although  he  screwed  his  glasses  into  his  eyes 
until  his  mouth  opened.  He  avoided  shadows, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  orange-trees ; 
he  rustled  into  orange-trees,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  shadows. 

Finally,  in  a comer,  surrounded  and  clouded 
by  shrubbery,  he  discovered  a solitary  figure. 
Experienced  beau  as  be  was,  the  well-preserved 
survivor  of  a hundred  love-fits  and  three  or  four 
engagements,  his  voice  slightly  trembled  as  he 
murmured,  “ Ah,  Miss  Marshall !” 

No  response  except  a distinct,  indeed  a rath- 
er loud,  sigh.  Greatly  encouraged  by  the  ten- 
der character  of  the  noise,  Barker  began  to 
whisper  such  things  as  enamored  men  whisper 
on  such  occasions.  Still  no  answer : the  lover 
remembered  that  silence  is  consent ; he  became 
more  confident  and  fervent  in  his  pleadings. 

At  last — blood-curdling  sound ! — there  was  a 
titter.  This  would  have  been  bad  enough  had 
it  been  the  well-known  giggle  of  Jennie  Mar- 
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shall;  it  would  have  sufficiently  wounded  his 
heart,  as  revealing  to  him  that  his  suit  was 
hopeless  and  scorned.  But,  worse  than  that, 
it  was  a strange  chuckle;  and,  worse  still,  it 
sounded  like  the  greasy  te-he  of  a negro ! 

A ready-witted  man,  Barker  drew  a waxen 
match  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  a scratch  against 
the  sole  of  his  boot,  and  discovered  the  horrible 
deceit  which  had  been  practiced  upon  him. 
There  stood  stuttering  Jim,  the  son  of  Colonel 
Marshall’s  gardener,  a dirty  blackamoor  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

“You  rascal !”  gnashed  the  disappointed  and 
insulted  lover;  “ what  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

“Ain’t  doin’  n-n-nuffin,”  stammered  Jim, 
turning  frightened. 

“You  rascal  1”  repeated  Barker,  collaring 
the  youngster.  “Have  you  been  playing  a 
trick  on  me  ? I’ve  a great  mind  to  shake  you 
to  death.” 

“ Missy  J-J-Jennie  sont  m-m-me  yere,”  own- 
ed Jim  in  his  terror.  “ She  told  m-m-me  not 
to  say  n-n-nuffin.  She  said  you’d  g-g-give  me 
a p-p-pair  of  Bureau  b-b-boots.” 

“ I’ll  give  you  a pair  of  Bureau  boots,”  re- 
torted the  justly-enraged  Barker,  falling  upon 
Jim  and  kicking  him  through  the  orange-trees 
until  he  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness. 
Then  he  returned  through  by-ways  to  the  house, 
and  silently  dodged  up  stairs  to  his  bedroom. 
No  wonder  that  he  had  been  wakeful. 

After  he  had  bounced  himself  into  a fever, 
after  he  had  devised  half  a dozen  plots  of  venge- 
ance against  Miss  Jennie  and  relinquished  them 
as  impracticable  or  ungentlemanly,  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  should  pass  the  night,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.  By  this  time 
the  clouds  had  dispersed,  and  the  new  moon 
was  shining  into  his  windows,  bringing  a cer- 
tain thin  and  cool  comfort  on  its  dim  radiance. 
He  climbed  down  from  his  bedstead  (an  old- 
fashioned  edifice  of  vast  size  and  dizzy  height 
— he  had  often  called  it  the  bedstead  of  Og, 
king  of  Bash  an — had  asserted  that  its  creaks 
and  groans  were  the  ghostly  complaints  of  that 
defunct  potentate),  and  seating  himself  by  one 
of  his  windows,  he  gazed  out  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  mansion. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  kicking  Jim ; that  he,  a Bureau  officer,  had 
no  business  to  abuse  negroes;  that  his  chief 
might  hear  of  it,  and  bring  him  to  book  about 
it.  Moreover,  it  was  so  stupid  ; it  would  have 
been  so  much  better  to  have  given  Jim  half  a 
dollar ; then  the  interview  would  have  remain- 
ed a secret,  and  Miss  Jennie  would  have  been 
defrauded  of  her  joke.  With  the  intention  of 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  if  it  were  not 
too  late,  he  was  about  to  start  on  an  expedition 
after  the  boy,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a fig- 
ure on  the  lawn. 

It  was  a figure  in  gray ; he  would  have  said 
that  its  raiment  was  the  uniform  of  a Confed- 
erate officer ; but  almost  instantly  it  glided  into 
the  shadow  of  a moss-bearded  live-oak.  There 
’ as  dim  and  uncertain  as  a spectre — at 


least  to  the  short-range  optics  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant. He  did,  however,  seem  to  discern  that  it 
had  an  erect  and  martial  port,  as  if  it  were  ei- 
ther a soldier  or  the  ghost  of  one.  He  could 
also  note  that  its  direction  was  from  the  house 
.toward  a clump  of  evergreens  on  one  side  of 
the  lawn.  No  farther  would  the  gauzy  and 
spectral  curtain  of  night  permit  him  to  investi- 
gate. 

He  could  not  imagine  who  this  visitant  might 
be.  There  was  no  ex-Confederate  that  he  knew 
of  in  the  family,  and  no  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  wore  the  uniform.  Dressing  him- 
self, clapping  a pistol  into  his  pocket,  and  screw- 
ing his  trusty  eye-glass  into  his  eye,  he  stole  out 
of  the  house  and  blundered  darkling  through 
the  grounds.  No  one  in  the  live-oak  avenue ; 
no  one  on  the  moon-lit  stretch  of  lawn.  f Reach- 
ing the  clump  of  evergreens,  he  found  that  it 
shaded*  a family  cemetery,  the  last  refuge  of 
other  generations  of  Marshalls. 

“By  Jove !”  muttered  Barker,  as  he  returned 
from  an  unavailing  search  among  the  mossy 
head-stones;  “are  there  rebel  ghosts  abroad? 
It  was  an  oversight  not  to  comprehend  them  in 
the  capitulation.” 

Now  to  the  negro-quarters  after  Jim ; found 
him  wrapped  in  a slumber  almost  as  impenetra- 
ble as  the  shield  of  Ajax ; brought  him  to  his 
senses  after  a sharp  struggle,  and  struck  a bar- 
gain with  him ; the  boy  to  have  a dollar  and  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  about  the  love-scene  in  the 
garden.  Having  thus  refreshed  his  body  and 
soothed  his  spirit,  Barker  reascended  the  bed- 
stead of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  slept  os  sound- 
ly as  if  he  were  eleven  feet  high,  instead  of 
only  five  feet  six. 

At  breakfast  he  faced  his  pretty  persecutor 
with  a self-possession  which  the  evening  before 
had  not  seemed  possible.  He  had  some  ad- 
vantages over  her : he  was  thirty  years  old  to 
her  eighteen ; he  had  seen  twenty  love  affairs 
to  her  one.  Finally,  he  was  one  of  those 
tough,  ready,  agile  feather-weights  who  are 
easily  knocked  off  their  pins,  but  who  as  easily 
recover  them.  Jennie,  puzzled  by  his  assur- 
ance, and  informed  by  that  immoral  Jim  that 
“ de  Burow  man  never  come  to  d’  oranges,” 
imagined  that  her  admirer  had  also  played 
false  to  the  appointment ; and,  instead  of  be- 
ing triumphant,  she  was  piqued. 

Nevertheless,  Barker  had  a bad  morning  of 
it.  He  went  off  early  to  his  office ; was  as 
savage  as  an  alligator  to  applicants  for  rations ; 
sent  a couple  of  negro  urchins  to  jail  for  steal- 
ing a jack-knife ; wrote  threatening  letters  to 
divers  magistrates.  In  the  intervals  of  these 
labors  of  justice  he  puzzled  and  fumed  over  the 
adventures  of  the  previous  night. 

Of  a sudden  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  mys- 
terious prowler  of  the  oak  grove  might  be  a fa- 
vored lover  of  Miss  Jennie.  This  suspicion 
made  him  wretched ; in  his  mercurial  manner 
he  declared  that  life  was  not  worth  preserving ; 
and  when  he  went  home  to  dinner  he  gladly 
joined  Colonel  Marshall  in  a bender. 
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We  must  now  glance  at  this  grievously  de- 
cayed specimen  of  a “high-toned  gentleman.” 
Barker,  with  a pretty  large  army  experience  of 
drunkards,  had  never  set  eye-glasses  upon  an- 
other specimen  of  humanity  at  once  so  venera- 
ble and  so  intemperate.  Bulbous  nose,  pendu- 
lous cheeks,  procession  of  double  chins,  over- 
flowing abdomen,  dimpled  and  shaky  hands,  all 
were  snpernatually  bacchanalian.  One  moist 
blue  eye  squinted ; it  seemed  to  be  drunker  than 
the  rest  of  him ; looked  as  though  it  ought  to 
take  the  pledge  by  itself.  If  ever  an  organ 
needed  a rousing  teetotal  effort,  directed  solely 
to  its  own  moral  needs,  it  was  the  left  eye  of 
Dave  Marshall. 

Yet  underneath  this  vast  dropsical  and  in- 
flamed sheathing  of  intemperance  there  lurked, 
even  in  the  tipsiest  moments,  something  of  the 
fine  demeanor  of  other  days,  when  the  man  had 
been  a decoration  to  Southern  aristocracy. 

The  Colonel  (a  relic  of  the  South  Carolina 
militia)  had  his  wet  terms  and  his  dry  terms. 
After  selling  cotton  or  other  crops  in  Charleston 
he  would  return  to  his  plantation  with  a keg  of 
whisky,  and  set  himself  to  the  perilous  duty  of 
“destroying”  it.  When  Cato,  his  trusty  but- 
ler and  factotum,  decided  that  the  spree  had 
lasted  long  enough,  the  keg  would  bo  hidden 
and  the  Colonel  informed  that  the  whisky  was 
“done  gone.”  Then  would  follow  a season  of 
attention  to  business,  during  which  Marshall 
would  become  a new  creature,  regular  in  his 
habits,  cleanly  and  almost  comely  in  person, 
and  sane  in  spirit. 

This  day,  when  Barker  returned  to  the  house, 
he  found  the  Colonel  cocktailing  himself  into  an 
appetite. 

“ Cato,  more  whisky !”  roared  the  old  plant- 
er. “ I say,  Cato,  another  quart.  Lieutenant, 
catch  hold.” 

He  was  as  great  a stimulus  to  thirst  as  a 
piece  of  salt  herring.  Every  minute  it  was, 
“Lieutenant,  keep  drinking;  Lieutenant,  don’t 
waste  a minute;  Lieutenant,  you  don’t  drink 
half  your  time.” 

By  the  time  dinner  was  served  the  Colonel 
did  not  want  any.  He  pickqd  and  fussed  over 
the  dishes,  declaring  that  whisky  was  meat  and 
drink  for  a man,  and  wondering  how  temper- 
ance men  kept  soul  and  body  together.  When 
the  table  was  cleared  he  called  for  his  favorite 
fluid,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 

“Will  you  blow  a cloud?”  he  inquired. 
“Nothing  but  pipes.  Sorry  for  it.  But  my 
ancestors  smoked  up  nearly  all  my  cigars,  and 
the  bummers  of  your  army  stole  the  rest.” 

As  was  natural,  this  boozing  resulted  in  a 
nap,  the  Colonel  sleeping  in  his  chair  and  the 
Lieutenant  on  a sofa.  When  they  awoke,  per- 
haps two  hours  later,  the  host  found  himself 
hungry.  Floundering  across  the  room  with  a 
disorderly  and  noisy  stumble,  as  if  he  were  a 
multitude  and  every  man  of  him  intoxicated, 
he  emerged  upon  a back  piazza  communicating 
with  the  kitchen,  and  roared  like  a stentor  for 
his  cook. 


“ Aunt  Chloe,  bring  on  that  dinner.  What 
the  old  Harry  are  you  about  ? Here  we  are 
starving,  and  not  a sign  of  dinner!” 

At  this  summons  a fat  old  negress — a super- 
humanly jolly  and  glossy  and  shining  old  ne- 
gress— a negress  who  made  one  think  of  a 
black  sun  and  a torrid  one— came  shaking  and 
glistening  and  glowing  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“Yah,  yah,  yah!”  she  giggled,  holding  her 
mighty  sides  with  her  fat  hands.  “Yah,  yah, 
Mars  Dave ! You  bin  had  you  dinnah  two 
hours  ago.  You  don’  git  no  mo’  dinnah  to- 
day. Go  way,  Mars  Dave.  Yah,  yah,  yah!” 

“Had  my  dinner!”  thundered  the  Colonel. 
“No  such  thing.  I’ll  leave  it  to  Cato,”  he 
added,  as  a lean  old  mummy  of  a negro,  more 
arid  and  venerable  than  Egypt,  appeared  in  the 
piazza. 

“Yes,  Mars  Dave,  you  done  had  dinnah  to- 
day !”  affirmed  Cato,  with  some  such  an  air  of 
solemn  respect  as  a sphinx  might  wear  in  cor- 
recting the  great  pyramid. 

Being  thus  confuted  out  of  the  mouth  of  his 
own  witness,  the  Colonel  gave  up  his  claim, 
though  with  a look  of  incredulity  nnd  injury. 

“ Well,  bring  us  some  whisky,”  he  growled. 
“ If  we  can’t  eat,  we’ll  drink.” 

Returning  to  the  dining-room  he  recom- 
menced his  orgie  with  as  much  energy  as  if  he 
w ere  one  of  the  Romans  of  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  meant  to  overthrow  the  republic  with  his 
unassisted  intemperance. 

“ Lieutenant,  you  drink  better  than  yon  did 
when  you  first  came  here,”  he  said.  “ You’ll 
soon  learn  to  be  what  I call  a moderate  drink- 
er. You’ll  be  able  to  handle  your  regulation 
quart  a day.” 

“ I don’t  intend’to  keep  it  up,  Mr.  Marshall,” 
returned  Barker.  “I  only  drink  to-day  to 
drow'n  trouble.” 

“ Drown  it,  Sir ! It’s  your  duty  as  a philan- 
thropist. The  man  who  diminishes  the  gross 
amount  of  trouble  in  the  world,  I respect  him 
and  I drink  to  him.” 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  a good  thing  in  the  long- 
run,”  objected  Barker.  “ It  injures  the  health, 
if  nothing  more.  Every  doctor  will  tell  you  so.” 

“ Pshaw ! As  Rabelais  says,  there  are  more 
old  drunkards  than  old  doctors.  I don’t  ad- 
vise you  to  soak  as  I do.  But  join  the  society 
of  moderate  drunkards.  That  is  the  happy 
medium.  Here’s  to  the  society  of  moderate 
drunkards.” 

Toward  evening  the  carousal  was  interrupted 
by  the  ceremony  of  tea  and  the  presence  of  Miss 
Jennie  Marshall.  We  must  say  a word  as  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  this  hazel- 
eyed, bright-cheeked,  full-formed,  finely-limbed 
young  lady. 

The  youngest  of  six  children,  the  only-  child 
at  home  for  half  a dozen  years  back,  bereaved 
of  her  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  with  no  one 
to  matronize  her  but  a negro  mamma,  Bhe  had 
grow'n  up  a spoiled  baby  and  an  enfant  terrible . 
All  over  the  island  she  was  known  as  “that 
' wild  Jennie  Marshall,”  and  she  constantly  did 
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things  which  woald  not  have  been  excused  in 
any  other  girl — things,  however,  for  which  she 
was  pardoned  because  of  her  untamed  grace 
and  fresh  beauty.  The  gravest  duennas  of  her 
acquaintance  fell  to  fondling  and  kissing  her 
before  they  had  fairly  done  scolding  her. 

Her  education  was  imperfect,  for  the  war  had 
broken  up  her  schooling  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  she  had  learned  nothing  since,  except  from 
random  reading  in  her  father's  library.  She 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Batavia  as 
that  British  minister  who  gave  it  up  to  the 
Dutch  because  he  could  not  find  it  on  the  map. 
She  was  so  innocent  of  Smith's  Grammar  and 
Blair's  Rhetoric  that  her  letters  were  models  of 
racy,  idiomatic  English.  Arithmetic  had  come 
to  her  from  the  necessity  of  squaring  the  fam- 
ily expenses  to  the  ever-decreasing  family  in- 
come. What  she  had  known  of  drawing  and 
the  piano  was  now  in  the  great  chaotic  museum 
of  things  forgotten.  But  in  making  and  trim- 
ming dresses,  and  in  cutting  out  suits  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  plantation  negroes,  she  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  old  lady  on  the  island. 

We  must  speak  with  diffidence  of  what  a 
young  lady  may  become;  it  is  a subject  on 
which  the  most  inspired  prophets  of  our  age  are 
apt  to  err.  But  I am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
with  a little  more  sobering  of  time  and  trouble, 
this  girl  might  make  not  a bad  wife  for  a poor 
fellow ; and  that,  without  further  preparation, 
she  would  make  a very  suitable  one  for  a rich 
fellow.  Underneath  the  foam  and  sparkle  of 
her  tricksy  humor  there  is  a current  of  practical 
sense  and  strong  feeling,  which  will  enable  her 
to  override  temptations  and  to  attain  unto  du- 
ties. She  will  develop  into  one  of  those  health- 
ful, energetic,  gleesome  matrons  who  are  de- 
voted to  their  children,  who  cheer  their  hus- 
bands, and  who  are  the  sunshine  of  society. 

Having  grown  up  amidst  her  father's  sprees 
she  had  learned  to  bear  with  them,  but  disap- 
provingly. There  was  now  a controlled  ex- 
pression of  pain  in  her  lucid  eyes  as  she  glanced 
at  the  old  man's  bloated  and  inflamed  face. 
Then  she  threw  a quick  look  at  Barker,  which 
seemed  to  say,  “ Are  you  the  tempter  ? If  you 
have  done  this  work,  it  is  a dastardly  venge- 
ance." 

Under  such  glances  an  enamored  man  loses 
his  spirits.  In  spite  of  whisky,  the  Lieutenant 
turned  gloomy  and  penitent,  although  the  bender 
had  been  none  of  his  devising.  After  tea  he 
refused  to  go  on  drinking,  and  to  escape  Mar- 
shall's importunities  he  stole  out  into  the  oak 
avenue,  not  without  hope  of  an  interview  with 
Jennie.  But,  as  she  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance, he  was  reduced  to  amuse  himself  by 
staring  at  the  tumble-down  dwelling,  and  pon- 
dering over  the  decay  of  the  race  which  it  shel- 
tered. 

The  Marshall  house,  held  in  high  repute  on 
the  islands  as  “an  old  family  mansion,"  looked 
as  if  it  could  not  possibly  get  to  be  much  older. 

If  its  clap-boards  had  been  slips  of  pasteboard 
could  hardly  have  been  more  warped  and 


loose,  or  had  more  the  air  of  being  ready  to 
blow  away  on  the  first  energetic  gust. 

The  high,  square  board  pillars  which  sup- 
ported, or  made-believe  support,  the  roof-  of 
its  veranda,  presented  an  aspect  as  unsubstan- 
tial as  if  they  were  selections  from  the  scenery 
of  a fourth-class  theatre. 

From  the  flooring  of  the  veranda  divers 
boards  had  departed,  rendering  up  their  mould- 
ering corpses  to  the  bare  mother  earth  beneath 
them,  and  leaving  gaps  in  which  an  unwary 
adult  might  break  a leg,  or  through  which  an 
unwatched  baby  might  vanish. 

The  whole  huge,  straggling,  warped,  crisped 
edifice  was  streaked  with  dim  and  blackened 
yellow,  in  memoiy  of  the  antiquated  fact  that 
it  had  once  been  painted  of  that  color,  and  in 
proof  of  the  other  fact  that  it  had  been  painted 
but  once. 

It  had  no  underpinning  or  foundation  wall ; 
the  corners  and  the  intersections  of  the  beams 
were  upheld  by  short,  square  brick  columns, 
sadly  bereaved  of  their  mortar;  and  under- 
neath stretched  a desert  of  rolling  earth,  where 
pigs  wallowed  and  hens  scratched  when  not  dis- 
turbed by  gamesome  pickaninnies. 

On  the  whole  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  be- 
longed to  the  defunct  Marshalls  of  the  burying- 
ground,  rather  that}  to  the  small  minority  of  the 
family  which  still  drew  the  breath  of  life.  It 
also  appeared  as  if  the  said  ghosts  might  have 
carried  it  off  bodily,  had  they  chosen  to  come 
out  of  their  graves  for  such  an  unprofitable 
purpose.  By  manifest  destiny  it  would  soon 
be  theirs,  and  they  were  wise  iu  their  “mas- 
terly inactivity.” 

Within,  as  Barker  already  knew,  things  were 
not  more  solid  or  sumptuous.  There  was  a 
wide,  bare,  resounding  hall,  with  no  decora- 
tion beyond  a cracked  and  creaking  staircase. 
There  was  a great,  sunny,  scantily  furnished 
parlor,  and  a great,  sunny,  almost  unfurnished 
dining-room.  There  were  bedrooms  without 
carpets,  of  which  the  curtains  were  yellow  as 
if  with  malaria,  and  the  mirrors  spotted  as  if 
with  cutaneous  disorders,  while  the  furniture 
was  so  old  that  it  could  not  sleep  of  nights, 
but  lay  awake  shrieking  over  its  agues  and 
rheumatisms.  There  was  a long  rear  wing, 
nominally  the  quarters  of  the  negroes,  but  also 
occupied  by  a multitude  of  rats,  and  by  a spirit- 
ual family  of  inexplicable  noises.  Every  room, 
whether  in  patrician  or  plebeian  regions,  was  as 
full  of  windows  as  a hot-house,  and  as  full  of 
draughts  as  a bellows. 

The  consideration  of  all  this  antiquity  min- 
gled so  soporifically  with  Barker's  whisky  that 
he  fell  asleep  against  the  swelling  bole  of  an 
oak.  When  he  awoke  it  was  as  dark  as  if  the 
heavens  were  clouded  with  black  cats.  He 
felt  quite  abused,  in  that  nobody  had  waked 
him  up  and  shown  anxiety  about  the  exposure 
of  his  health.  Then,  laughing  at  himself  for 
being  such  a fool,  he  decided  to  climb  the  bed- 
stead and  fight  the  ghost  of  Og,  king  of  Ba- 
shan. 
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In  the  parlor,  asleep  on  a sofa  which  had 
once  b<*i  as  splendid  as  Dive9,  and  was  now 
as  ragged  as  Lazarus,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  a 
guttering  candle,  Colonel  Marshall.  He  did 
not  wake  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  planter 
preferred  this  resting-place  during  his  jollifica- 
tions ; and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  he  was  far 
too  heavy  to  carry.  Furthermore,  he  heard  a 
rustling  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  he 
hoped  for  a moment  of  quiet  speech  with  Jen- 
nie Marshall.  Not  finding  her,  he  groped  his 
way  to  his  room  and  struck  a light. 

At  the  moment  of  drawing  the  match  he  was 
in  front  of  his  mirror,  and  had  his  eye-glasses 
trained  on  it.  The  quick  illumination  reveal- 
ed to  him,  standing  in  the  hall  behind  his  back 
and  peering  into  his  room,  the  man  of  the  oak 
avenue.  There  was  the  gray  uniform,  the  tall 
youthful  figure,  and  the  dark,  aquiline,  hand- 
some face,  not  unlike  the  family  face  of  the 
Marshalls.  So  much  he  had  distinguished, 
when  his  match  went  out  with  a sputter  as  of 
fright. 

Barker  thought  of  bushwhackers ; he  remem- 
bered how  a brother  Bureau  officer  or  two  had 
been  shot,  or  shot  at ; he  drew  his  second  match 
with  his  face  to  the  open  door  and  his  right 
hand  on  his  revolver. 

No  one.  He  lighted  his  candle.  Still  no 
appearance,  and  even  no  sound.  He  took  his 
pistol,  stole  into  the  hall,  searched  it  from  end 
to  end,  went  softly  down  the  stairs,  looked  the 
house  well  over.  No  one  visible  or  audible  but 
crimson,  snoring  Colonel  Marshall. 

The  consequence  of  the  apparition  was  that 
Barker  had  another  bad  night’s  rest.  He  be- 
gan seriously  to  question  whether  the  ghost  of 
Og  had  not  been  reinforced  by  other  and  more 
modem  spectres.  .He  decided  to  inquire  on  the 
morrow  whether  any  Confederate  soldier  had 
been  buried  in  the  cemetery  under  the  clump 
of  evergreens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  a bushwhack- 
er. Or,  worst  of  all — absolutely  the  most  awak- 
ening supposition  of  all — Jennie  Marshall  might 
have  a lover — a lover  unknown  to  her  father. 
No  wonder  that  the  Canaanitish  potentate  got 
the  better  of  Barker  that  night  in  his  struggle 
for  the  promised  land  of  slumber,  pursuing  him 
with  his  triumphant  squeaks  from  the  Dan  of 
wakefulness  to  the  Becrsheba  of  nightmare,  and 
thence  back  again. 

When  the  sanity  of  morning  dawned  upon 
him  the  ghost  theory,  of  course,  came  to  ap- 
pear untenable.  Remained  the  bushwhacker 
supposition  and  the  surreptitious  lover  hypothe- 
sis; and  he  decided  that,  whichever  was  the 
correct  one,  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  Mar- 
shall. Going  down  stairs,  he  found  the  old 
planter  cocktailing  himself  for  breakfast. 

“Colonel,”  he  said  at  once,  “I  didn’t  know 
until  last  night  that  your  house  was  garrisoned 
by  the  Confederate  army.” 

“ What  d’ye  mean,  Lieutenant  ?”  answered 
Marshal],  looking  at  Barker  over  his  untasted 
nectar. 


“ As  sure  as  you  live,  I saw  an  officer  in  the 
old  gray  uniform  standing  at  the  door  of  my 
room.” 

The  planter’s  gaze  of  inquiry  changed  to  a 
ghastly  stare,  and  he  set  down  his  glass  without 
touching  it  to  his  lips. 

“You — you  don’t  mean  it,”  he  stammered. 
“ You  couldn’t  have  seen  it.” 

“Indeed  I did.  And  a tall,  showy  fellow 
he  was,  too.” 

“I  must  look  into  this,”  muttered  Marshall. 

Still  neglectful  of  his  drink,  he  quitted  the 
room  with  a hasty  and  tremulous  step,  evident- 
ly in  a state  of  extreme  perturbation. 

When  he  returned  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter.  Jennie  was  paler  than  usual,  as 
though  she  had  passed  a sleepless  night,  or  as 
though  some  great  trouble  were  weighing  on 
her  young  heart.  Not  a word  was  said  by  ei- 
ther of  them  concerning  the  nocturnal  visitant ; 
the  father  talked  drearily  and  with  effort  of  the 
freedmen  and  the  crops;  the  daughter  ate  a 
sparing  meal  in  silence. 

Of  course  the  mercurial  Barker  was  in  a state 
of  excessive  curiosity,  and  even  anxiety ; but  of 
course,  too,  he  was  debarred  by  the  delicacy  of 
a lover  from  putting  any  questions  as  to  the 
mystery.  He  hoped  for  the  best ; cleared  Jen- 
nie in  his  mind  from  all  unworthy  suspicions; 
tried  to  forget  the  Confederate  spectre. 

A remarkable  result  of  his  disclosure  to  Mar- 
shall was,  that  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  spree 
there  and  then,  refraining  from  the  cocktail 
which  he  had  raised  to  his  dry  and  tremulous 
lips,  and  directing  the  amazed  Cato  to  lock  up 
the  whisky-keg. 

“ ’Pears  like  suthin  come  acrost  Mars  Dave,” 
muttered  the  worthy  old  mummy.  “ Never  see 
him  stop  off  his  drink  so  short  befo’,  not  dese 
yere  five  or  six  year.” 

The  change  wrought  in  Marshall  by  his  tem- 
porary reformation  was  astonishing.  All  the 
crust  of  debauched  conversation  in  which  he 
had  wallowed  dropped  away.  No  more  low 
jokes ; no  more  stories  too  broad  for  polite  so- 
ciety ; no  more  torrents  of  causeless  swearing. 
So  entirely  was  he  another  man  that  Barker 
sometimes  stared  at  him  as  at  a perfect  stran- 
ger. He  was  grave,  rather  silent,  rather  mel- 
ancholy ; but  always  courteous,  and  even  gra- 
cious ; always  “ the  high-toned  gentleman.” 

He  changed  physically;  the  bloat  and  in- 
flammation of  his  face  disappeared ; his  high, 
strong,  aquiline  features  became  almost  hand- 
some; his  bearing  resumed  somewhat  of  its 
natural  dignity ; he  was  once  more  a Marshall. 
As  Barker  admired  this  baronial  ruin,  and  com^ 
pared  him  to  what  he  had  imagined  of  the  pa- 
tricians of  Europe,  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  a state  scarcely  too  elevated 
to  pave  a gutter. 

Head  of  the  family  reformed,  ghost  of  the 
family  exorcised,  Barker  continued  his  court- 
ship with  vigor.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  an 
expert  in  such  matters ; he  has  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  no  more  hesitation  about  “popping” 
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than  about  shaving  himself ; he  could  propose 
and  be  accepted,  or  be  refused,  and  still  eat  a 
good  supper.  The  only  difficulty  with  him  was 
to  bring  himself  to  want  to  marry  the  lady. 

At  last  he  did  want  to  marry  Jennie  Mar- 
shall ; and  the  moment  he  felt  this  desire  un- 
mistakably he  told  her  of  it.  The  interview 
took  place  by  daylight  in  the  open  veranda,  for 
Barker  was  not  choice  as  to  the  localities  in 
which  he  told  his  love,  he  had  told  it  so 
often. 

“ Miss  Marshall,”  was  his  simple  announce- 
ment, “I  am  in  love  with  you.  I have  had  no 
encouragement ; I fear  that  what  I have  to  say 
will  only  end  in  disappointment ; but  I have  a 
human  right  to  say  it,  and  I can  not  help  say- 
ing it.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?” 

Such  was  the  proposal  of  this  man  who  ex- 
pected to  be  refused,  but  who  knew  by  experi- 
ence what  success  may  be  drawn  from  perse- 
verance, and  who  meant  to  go  on  proposing 
until  he  should  be  accepted.  It  was  not  his 
whole  battle;  it  was  only  the  fire  of  his  ad- 
vanced skirmishers ; he  reserved  his  main  at- 
tack until  he  could  discover  the  enemy’s  dis- 
position ; then  he  would  throw  in  his  arguments, 
pleadings,  importunity,  passion. 

Thp  girl,  still  in  her  teens  as  she  was,  flighty 
and  heedless  as  he  had  usually  found  her,  sud- 
denly developed  a womanly  and  noble  maturity 
of  sense  and  feeling— a maturity  which  pro- 
foundly surprised  him. 

Rising  with  a flushed  face,  and  looking  him 
eagerly  and  almost  passionately  in  the  eyes,  she 
broke  out,  44  Oh ! why  did  you  say  that  ? What 
could  lead  you  to  it  when  you  know  what  we 
both  are  ? Don’t  you  know  that  you  shouldn’t 
want  me,  and  that  I shouldn't  accept  you  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  answered  Barker, 
staring  at  her  in  respectful  wonder. 

“I  mean  this,”  she  went  on.  44  We  are  not 
of  the  same  6ort  of  people.  You  haven’t  a rela- 
tive wfho  wouldn’t  dislike  me,  and  I haven’t  one 
who  wouldn’t  dislike  you.  We  are  rebels — 
born  slaveholders — broken  down  gentry — poor 
and  proud — Marshalls.  You,  you  tell  me,  are 
the  son  of  a Yankee  farmer,  and  you  believe  a 
man  makes  himself.  Now  how  could  such  dif- 
ferent people  help  fighting  ? Oh ! you  haven’t 
showed  yourself  a man  of  sense.  I should  have 
expected  more  practical  sense  in  a Yankee.” 

44  By  Jove!”  assented  Barker,  overwhelmed 
by  the  girl’s  instinctive  rationality.  44  But  then 
you  are  so  killingly  handsome!”  he  pleaded. 
44 No  w-onder  you  have  turned  my  head.” 

44 How  can  I help  it?”  she  laughed.  44  Yes, 
I understand.  Of  course  it  must  be  nice  to 
have  a handsome  wife.  But  then  I am  as  poor 
as  poverty — and  you  ?” 

44 Nothing  but  my  pay,”  admitted  Barker, 
with  a humble  and  guilty  blush. 

44 1 thought  as  much,”  she  said.  44  Yon 
couldn’t  help  my  poor  father.  You  could  hard- 
ly support  me.  Well,  you  are  ashamed  of 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  wiser  and  kinder  in 
future.  I will  not  scold  any  more.  In  fact,  I 


thank  you.  What  you  have  done  lb  aiways  a 
compliment.  Now  let  me  go  into  A bouse 
and  mind  my  poor  beggarly  duties.” 

Left  alone,  Barker  pondered  solemnly  for  a 
full  minute,  and  then  exclaimed,  44  Prodigious ! 
I wish  I were  worth  a million.  She  should 
have  it.” 

Not  being  worth  a million  he  went  off  in  a 
state  of  worshipful  humility  to  attend  to  the 
small  labors  of  a Bureau  agent.  From  that 
time,  although  Miss  Jennie  resumed  her  light- 
hearted, girlish  w'ays,  he  treated  her  with  a re- 
spect which  almost  amounted  to  reverence,  be- 
lieving that  she  had  in  her  the  making  of  a no- 
ble woman. 

But  the  personage  in  the  gray  uniform? 
Barker  perplexed  himself  a good  deal  over  the 
riddle  tacitly  propounded  by  this  nocturnal 
gentleman.  Jennie  Marshall  having  revealed 
herself  to  him  as  a wonder  of  sound  sense  and 
fine  feeling,  the  hateful  hypothesis  of  a surrep- 
titious love  affair  could  be  consigned  to  the 
44  demnition  bow-wow's.”  As  for  bushwhack- 
ers,  no  bushwhacking  demonstrations  had  oc- 
curred in  his  district,  as  he  knew'  from  the  lack 
of  complaints  on  the  part  of  his  negro  clients. 
Nor  could  he  learn  that  any  one  of  the  Mar- 
shalls who  had  w'om  the  Confederate  gray  was 
now  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Now  then,  could  he,  Lieutenant  James  Bar- 
ker, an  official  and  bureaucratic  personage,  per- 
mit himself  to  believe  that  he  had  seen  a spec- 
tre ? He  laughed  as  he  imagined  what  would 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  Major-General  Com- 
missioner, if  he  should  receive  a 44  Report  of 

Outrages”  complaining  that District  was 

disturbed  by  a rebel  ghost.  He  concluded  that 
an  officer  who  should  make  such  a report,  or 
who  should  even  offer  a suggestion  to  that  ef- 
fect, though  in  the  most  informal  manner, 
would  be  recommended  to  apply  for  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  service. 

Yet  there  was  a very  strong  point  in  favor 
of  the  reality  of  the  apparition.  Surely  nothing 
but  a message  from  the  other  world  could  turn 
Mars  Dave  Marshall  into  the  ways  of  temper- 
ance when  he  had  but  just  started  out  for  a 
bender.  From  such  a fact,  it  temporarily 
seemed  to  Barker,  a man  might  argue  himself 
out  of  his  senses,  and  come  to  believe  in  spirit- 
ualism. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
disposed  to.  seriously  investigate  the  system  of 
Swedenborg  and  the  mystery  of  table-tippings. 

He  was  in  this  disordered  condition  when  the 
ghost  made  a third  appearance. 

Barker  had  walked  out  in  search  of  a family 
of  negro  orphans  which  had  been  reported  to 
him  for  Bureau  aid ; and  when  he  returned  to 
the  house  it  was  ten  o’clock  of  a night  as  dark 
as  if  the  heavens  had  gone  into  both  lunar  and 
stellar  bankruptcy.  One  of  the  windows  of  the 
parlor  wras  lighted  by  a candle ; and  outside  of 
the  wdndow,  peering  into  it,  stood  the  Shape, 
his  face  and  the  collar  of  his  uniform  clearly 
illuminated.  To  Barker,  thirty  yards  distant, 
and  staring  through  eye-glasses  damp  with 
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dew,  that  face  seemed  as  white  as  death  could 
make  it. 

But  he  sprang  forward ; he  was  determined 
to  clear  up  this  mystery ; he  ran  stealthily,  and 
with  all  his  speed.  He  was  within  ten  yards 
of  the  apparition,  when  it  sank  into  the  dark- 
ness  beneath  the  window,  and  in  that  instant 
vanished.  Barker  reached  the  spot,  darted 
around  an  adjacent  corner  of  the  house,  and 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  a formless  gloom. 
He  halted  and  listened  : no  sound  of  flying 
footsteps  ; only  a sighing  of  wind. in  the  oaks. 

Still  he  did  not  give  up  his  search.  He 
groped  his  way  along  the  house,  tumbling  over 
various  shattered  or  decaying  objects,  until  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  wing  devoted  to  the 
negroes.  Here  he  ran  against  some  moving 
figure,  and  grabbed  it  with  a growl  of,  “ Who’s 
this?” 

“It’s  m-m-me,  Sah! — Jim,  Sahl”  respond- 
ed the  voice  of  that  afflicted  youngster. 

“Have  you  seen  any  body?”  pursued  the 
Lieutenant,  excitedly. 

“I  ca-ca-can’t  see  n-n-nuffin,  Sah,”  declared 
Jim,  beginning  to  shake  with  some  vague 
alarm. 

Barker  noticed  the  boy’s  trembling,  and  he 
considered  his  answer  evasive.  Suspecting  that 
Jim  knew  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  prowler, 
he  pursued  his  catechism  furiously. 

“ You  rascal,  you  stutter  worse  than  common. 
What  makes  you  stutter  so?” 

“ I always  s-s-stutter,”  asseverated  the  alarm- 
ed darkey.  “ God  m-m-made  me  to  s-s-stut- 
ter.” 

“ Yes,  but  he  makes  you  stutter  worse  some- 
times than  others,”  insisted  Barker,  confident 
that  Jim  was  in  the  ghost’s  secret,  and  was 
driven  by  a guilty  conscience  into  this  unusual 
stammering.  “ Tell  me,  you  young  reprobate, 
when  do  you  stutter  the  most  ?” 

“ Wh-wh-wh-when  I s-s-sp — wh-when  I s — 
•when  I speak!”  roared  Jim,  in  great  agita- 
tion. 

Barker,  a radically  jolly  fellow — one  of  those 
men  who  occasionally  laugh  in  church  or  at 
funerals — let  go  of  Jim’s  collar,  and  staggered 
about  in  a paroxysm  of  merriment,  careless 
what  number  of  ghosts  might  overhear  him. 
After  some  further  fruitless  search  he  w6nt  to 
his  room  and  had  his  usual  battle  with  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  not  getting  much  advantage 
over  that  gibbering  monarch. 

The  next  morning  he  decided,  for  reasons 
which  he  could  feel  better  than  explain,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  speak  of  the  apparition  to  Jen- 
nie. 

“ Miss  Marshall,”  he  said,  taking  advantage 
of  a lonely  moment  after  breakfast,  “do  you 
know  that  you  have  a*  admirer  who  is  quite  as 
assiduous  as  I am,  though  a great  deal  more 
modest  ?” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,  Sir,”  replied  Miss 
Jennie,  distantly,  but  without  emotion. 

“ Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  a man  who 
haunts  this  house.  He  walks  around  it  of 


nights,  peeps  into  the  windows,  and  steals  up 
stairs.  A man  or  a ghost.” 

“ What  sort  of  a man  ?”  inquired  the  girl, 
not  greatly  interested  as  yet,  for  Barker  was  an 
habitual  joker,  and  she  suspected  a conundrum. 

“A  man  in  Confederate  uniform.” 

Miss  Marshall  turned  upon  him  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  eagerness. 

“A  tall  young  man,”  continued  Barker; 
“dark  complexion,  long  black  hair,  aquiline 
features,  and  a scar  across  his  forehead.” 

At  each  epithet  of  this  description  the  girl 
turned  paler.  When  the  last  word  was  uttered 
she  burst  out  in  a scream : “ He  was  killed  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment!”  • 

Then  she  fled  sobbing  up  stairs,  and  Barker 
saw  her  no  more  that  day. 

Baffled  in  love  and  haunted  by  ghosts!  It 
was  too  much  for  our  Lieutenant ; he  decided 
that  he  must  go  to  some  district  where  he  could 
sleep  and  have  an  appetite ; that  very  day  he 
forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  an 
applicatidn  for  a transfer ; in  another  week  ho 
bade  adieu  to  the  Marshalls. 

Time  passed  on.  Barker,  like  many  other 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  officers,  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 18G8.  He  went  North,  got  into  a modest 
business  in  New  York,  and  in  January,  1869, 
returned  to  Charleston  os  an  agent  of  his  house. 

Sauntering  one  balmy  day  along  the  Battery 
he  dropped  his  eye-glasses,  and  passed  a good 
minute  in  looking  for  them.  A stranger,  ob- 
serving his  short-sightedness,  politely  picked  up 
the  missing  article  and  handed  it  to  him.  Bar- 
ker returned  thanks,  put  the  sight-seers  on  his 
nose,  looked  at  his  benefactor,  and  recognized 
the  ghost. 

The  recognition  was  mutual. 

“ Ah !”  said  Barker. 

“ Yes,”  bowed  the  other,  with  a smile. 

“You  are  the  ghost,”  continued'  Barker, 
bursting  into  one  of  his  jolly  laughs. 

“I  have  that  honor.” 

“I  congratulate  you  on  getting  back  your 
body.” 

“ Thank  you.  I apologize  for  driving  you 
away  from  your  district.” 

“You  did,”  said  Barker;  “that  is,  you 
helped.  And  really,  if  it  isn’t  impertinent,  I 
should  like  to  know  why.” 

“I  am  Henry  Marshall,”  replied  the  other. 
“Iam  the  youngest  son,  the  only  surviving  son, 
of  David  Marshall,  I was  a colonel  in  the 
Confederate  sendee  during  the  final  battles  of 
the  war.  Before  the  surrender  I disappeared. 
It  was  reported  that  I had  been  killed  in  a 
charge.  But  the  case  was  this.  At  one  time 
I was  on  President  Davis’s  personal  staff,  and 
of  course  I learned  some  secrets  of  state.  Sup- 
posing that  he  would  be  tried,  I did  not  wish  to 
be  made  a witness.  So  I vanished,  got  to  the 
sea-board,  and  wrent  to  Cuba.  After  a time, 
having  written  to  my  family  and  got  no  answer, 
I became  so  anxious  about  my  poor  father  and 
sister  that  I returned  to  South  Carolina.  I 
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was  still  fearful  of  being  seized,  and  I visited 
the  plantation  secretly.  You  beat  me  off  three 
times.  Once  I saw  you  at  the  window  of  your 
room.  The  next  time  I had  got  into  the  house 
by  a back  way,  when  you  scared  me  out  of  it. 
The  third  time  you  came  on  me  as  I was  re- 
connoitring the  parlor.  It  was  not  till  after 
you  left  that  I was  able  to  see  them.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene.  They  had  not  received  my  let- 
ters, and  they  took  me  at  first  for  a ghost.  \Y ell, 
Mr.  Davis  is  not  to  be  tried,  I suppose  ?” 

“ I fancy  not,”  replied  Barker,  with  supreme 
indifference  for  that  dead -and -gone  subject. 
uBut  how  is  your  father — and  Miss  Marshall  ?” 

“My  father  is  well,  thank  you,  and  often 
speaks  kindly  of  you.” 

“ And  Miss  Marshall  ?”  persisted  Barker,  un- 
able to  repress  a foolish  flicker  of  the  old  hope. 

“She  is  also  well,”  responded  the  Southerner, 
with  an  air  which  was  coolly  civil  and  offered 
no  sweet  encouragements. 

“Please  give  them  both  my  very  kindest 
compliments,”  said  the  Northerner,  alfnost  pite- 
ously. 

“ I will,  thank  you ; glad  to  have  seen  you ; 
good-day,”  was  the  farewell  of  the  ex-Confed- 
erate  colonel  to  the  ex-officer  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

Barker  looked  longingly  after  the  fine  figure, 
so  like  in  air  to  Jennie  Marshall's,  as  it  stalked 
away.  Judging  from  the  suit  of  coarse  home- 
spun  which  draped  it  he  inferred  that  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  were  still  at  a low  ebb.  The 
old  temptation  of  love  revived  with  mighty  force. 

“ Only  her  brother !”  thought  Barker.  “Shall 
I go  back  and  court  the  girl  again  ?” 

Then  he  thought  how  light  his  purse  still 
was,  and  with  a profound  sigh  he  answered, 

“No.”  . , 

Stepping  into  a cigar  shop  ho  bought  the 
most  expensive  Havana  that  he  could  find,  and 
so  rewarded  himself,  poorly  and  unworthily,  for 
his  wise  resolution. 

“ A man  who  must  give  up  Jennie  Marshall,” 
he  muttered,  as  he  smoked  solemnly  up  East 
Bay,  “ ought  to  have  at  least  one  fifty-cent  Re- 
galia.” 


n. 

Glitters  before  him  the  swift-flowing  river ; 

The  heat  in  the  air  has  a visible  quiver; 

The  sheep  dot  the  hill-side  with  patches  of  snow ; 
The  kine  in  the  pasture  are  grazing  below ; 

He  sees  where  the  sunlight,  in  middle  day  blaze. 
With  gold  tints  the  leaves  of  the  emerald  maize, 
Lights  the  low  yellow  wheat,  and  the  tall  russet  rye, 
With  a quivering  brilliance  that  dazzles  the  eye; 
Sees,  perched  on  cut  underbruBh,  heaped  for  a pyre, 
The  hue  of  the  oriole  deepen  to  Are ; 

While,  stretched  in  the  distance,  dissolving  from  view, 
Are  hill-tops  that  melt  into  lilac  and  blue: 

A picture  surpassing  all  art  and  its  touches. 

Where  the  hand  of  the  Master  with  purpose  agrees. 
How  his  glance,  in  a rapture,  its  loveliness  clutches, 
Happily,  dreamily, 

* Under  the  trees. 

III. 

Pleasant  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  clover, 

The  rustle  of  branches  his  form  bending  over. 

The  cat-bird,  loud  telling  her  pitiful  tine, 

The  neighing  of  horses,  the  lowing  of  kine. 

The  shout  of  the  farmers  afield  he  can  lithe, 

And  the  clink  of  the  blade  as  they  sharpen  the  scythe ; 
The  cry  of  the  jacketless  boy  who  pursues. 

Hat  in  hand,  the  gay  butterfly,  varied  in  hues ; 

The  bark  of  the  dog  who  at  dragon-flies  spring?, 
And,  aloft  in  the  air,  the  hawk’s  flapping  of  wings, 
The  grasshopper’s  chirrup,  the  katydid’s  cries— 

All  come  to  his  ear  as  he  listlessly  lies. 

Sweet  sounds  that,  in  music  all  others  excelling, 
Float,  straggle,  or  suddenly  pierce  through  the 
breeze — 

His  ear  takes  them  In  where  his  body  is  dwelling 
Happily,  dreamily. 

Under  the  trees. 

IV. 

That  was  a day  of  delight  and  of  wonder, 

While  lying  the  shade  of  the  maple-trees  under- 
lie felt  the  soft  breeze  at  its  frolicsome  play ; 

He  smelled  the  sweet  odor  of  newly-mown  hay, 

Of  wilding  blossoms  in  meadow  and  wood, 

And  flowers  in  the  garden  that  orderly  stood ; 

He  drank  of  the  milk  foaming  fresh  from  the  cow ; 
He  ate  the  ripe  apple  Just  palled  from  the  bough ; 
And  lifted  his  hand  to  where  hung  in  his  reach, 
All  laden  with  honey,  the  ruddy-cheeked  peach ; 
Beside  him,  the  blackberries  Juicy  and  fresh ; 

Before  him,  the  melon  with  odorous  flesh. 

There  he  had  all  for  his  use  or  his  vision, 

All  that  the  wishes  of  mortal  could  seize— 

There  where  he  lay  in  a country  Elysian, 

Happily,  dreamily, 

Under  the  trees. 


UNDER  THE  TREES. 

I. 

Babhaby  Barnet,  a dealer  in  leather, 

Who  daily  is  scraping  more  dollars  together, 

Sat  In  his  Ferry  Street  store  one  morn, 

Sick  of  the  smell  of  the  hides,  and  the  horn, 

When  a barefooted  girl  in  a calico  gown, 

A bit  of  the  country  brought  into  the  town 
In  the  shape  of  a nosegay— of  roses  alone— 

Some  of  them  budding,  and  others  were  blown. 

As  the  perfume  he  drank  with  a relishing  thirst, 
The  bar  from  the  door  of  his  memory  burst, 

And  his  senses,  away  to  the  days  that  had  fled. 

By  the  scent  of  the  roses  a moment  were  led. 

No  longer  he  sits  in  his  counting-room  heated, 

No  longer  his  desk  and  his  ledger  he  sees; 

He  has  left  the  close  town,  and  is  pleasantly  seated, 
Happily,  dreamily. 

Under  the  trees. 


V. 

That/erc  his  thirst  for  the  country  he  slakens,  . 
’oo  rudely  from  dreaming  the  dreamer  awakens? 
’he  voice  of  the  girl  in  the  calico  gown 
Fho  brought  that  small  bit  of  the  country  to  town, 
s heard  asking  pay  for  the  roses.-The  pay* 

’he  wretch  who  had  chased  all  that  vision  away  ? 
Iere  were  no  meadows,  no  trees  overhead ; 

L narrow  brick  street,  with  its  stenches  instead ; 

Lnd  Barnaby  Barnet,  with  gesture  grotesque, 

Joes  back  to  the  fetters  of  ledger  and  desk. 

*o  country  for  him ; here  no  green  things  are  grown ; 
lis  hides  and  his  leather  grow  greenbacks  alone ; 
Ind  only  when  heirs,  with  forced  weeping  convey 

Kind^Death  from  all  wearisome  work  giving  ease— 
P7111  his  form  find  green  fields:  it  will  be  when  they 
lay  him, 

Helplessly,  dreamlessly, 

Under  the  trees. 
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$art  Slebent). 

i. 

IF  the  writer  of  these  pages  had  at  this  mo- 
ment the  whole  race  before  him,  every  ear 
and  eye  attent,  he  would  dare  say  to  said  as- 
sembly : If  there  be  a man  or  woman  among 
yon  without  some  thorn,  great  or  little,  in  flesh 
or  spirit,  you  will  please  step  forward  and  ac- 
cept from  me  a million  of  dollars  in  gold ! Yes, 
would  dare  say  it,  nor  risk  a cent  thereby,  pro- 
vided no  man  or  woman  lied  in  the  matter! 
You  who  read  these  lines  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  could  not  claim  the  million. 

The  one  of  young  Mr.  Wall’s  troubles  over 
which  he  most  worries  these  days,  which  keeps 
him  awake  o’  nights  too,  is  the  perpetual  de- 
mand he  makes  upon  himself,  “How  can  I 
honorably  break  with  Miss  Loo?” 

It  was  the  unhappiness  of  the  young  minister 
when,  some  tw'o  weeks  after  the  events  record- 
ed in  the  last  chapter,  he  stood  before  the  door  of 
Colonel  Mills  in  Hoppleton,  that  he  was  there, 
after  months  of  reflection,  to  correct  a mistake. 
It  is  his  mistake  he  has  to  correct — a terrible 
mistake,  and  he  must  correct  it.  But  how  to 
do  it  ? Upon  that  question  he  had  spent  in- 
tense thought. 

He  had  thought  of  accomplishing  his  object 
by  a letter  to  the  lady ; but  there  was  something 
mean  in  that — something  cowardly,  like  shoot- 
ing at  a distance  and  from  behind<a  cover.  In 
his  desperation  he  had  even  thought  of  devolv- 
ing the  duty  of  correcting  his  mistake  in  some 
delicate  way  upon  his  cousin  Laura  Wall.  But 
that  was  even  more  cowardly.  Besides,  he 
dreaded  lest  the  task  would  be  indignantly 
declined ; or,  if  undertaken,  would,  in  some 
vague  way,  wreck  and  ruin  the  kind  under- 
taker. And  now,  at  last,  he  has  done  what 
he  ought  simply  to  have  done,  and  he  knew  it 
at  the  time,  at  first.  He  is  come  in  person,  in 
a frank  and  manly  way,  to  correct  his  mistake 
as  he  best  may. 

He  knocks,  and  is  shown  into  the  parlor. 
There  it  is,  that  sofa ! Not  for  worlds  would 
he  sit  on  it  again.  He  takes  a chair  instead — 
a hard-backed,  uncompromising  parlor  chair. 
Miss  Louisiana  keeps  him  waiting  some  time, 
and  he  begins  again  as  he  sits  the  old  hopeless 
task  of  arranging  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it.  It  is  useless.  He  gives  it  up  in  despair. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  is  the  sound  of  feet  upon 
the  floor.  The  door  opens,  and  in  comes  Miss 
Louisiana,  but  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
The  visitor  feels  immensely  relieved.  How 
not  to  greet  her,  as  of  old,  with  a kiss  on  en- 
tering luid  been  the  stumbling-block  in  the  very 
threshold  of  the  matter;  and  that  question  is 
settled  ! In  a glance  the  visitor  notices  how 
very  much  stouter  Miss  Louisiana  has  grown 
since  he  saw  her  on  his  last  visit,  weeks  ago. 
As  she  comes  in  side  by  side  with  her  mother 
he  observes,  too,  how  wonderfully  like  that  mo- 
ther she  is  growing  to  be,  and  the  observation 
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is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  young  lady.  As 
to  the  rest,  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  daughter  are  the 
same  in  their  manner  as  ever.  With  a ludicrous 
consciousness  of  a resemblance  to 'Mr.  Long, 

Mr.  Wall  begins  about  the  health,  and  then 
the  weather;  checks  himself  as  he  comes  to 
the  crops.  All  very  well  so  far,  but  the  main 
matter  is  not  settled — is  not  even  approached 
as  yet. 

“And  so  you  are  not  going  to  the  city  at 
last?”  asks  Mrs.  Mills,  after  a tour  of  the  par- 
lor, pulling  at  the  curtains,  arranging  the  books 
on  the  centre-table,  the  ornaments  on  the  man-' 
tie,  as  she  goes. 

“ No,  Madam,”  says  the  visitor,  with  a blind 
sense  of  approaching  relief. 

“ Actually  going  to  live  in  that  Likens  neigh- 
borhood? Going  to  settle  down  there?”  in- 
quires Mrs.  Mills  again. 

“Yes,  Madam.  At  least  60  far  as  I can 
now  see,”  replies  the  visitor,  with  still  greater 
sense  of  relief. 

“ In  that  dull  country  place,  Mr.  Wall?  Law' 
me,  I wonder  how  you  can  stand  it !”  says  Lou- 
isiana, with  a peal  of  laughter.  “Only  chick- 
ens and  pigs  and  people !” 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  dull  to  one  as  busy  there 
as  I am,”  replies  Mr.  Wall,  more  and  more  re- 
lieved in  mind. 

“ I know  I never  could  live  in  such  a place. 
Lawsy!  I w'ould  die  in  a week!”  says  Miss 
Loo,  with  unbounded  mirth  at  the  very  idea. 

Mr.  Wall  feels  his  cheeks  glow'ing.  He 
knows  that  the  Hour  Iias  arrived,  and  that  he  is 
the  Man.  He  begins : 

“I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing vou  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Mills.  I have 
feared—” 

“Law  me,  Mr.  Wall,”  interposes  good  Mrs. 
Mills,  “we  all  along — Colonel  Mills  and  me — 
knew  it  would  never  suit.  You  see,  we  know' 

Loo  here  a great  deal  better  than  you.  Lav/ 
me,  didn’t  we  raise  her  ? She  isn’t  fitten  to  be 
a minister’s  wife — law  me,  no!” 

What  a plain  and  easy  settlement  of  matters ! 

After  so  many,  many  weeks  of  embarrassing 
planning,  contriving,  bothering  himself  to  death 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  ex-lover.  Henceforth  I 
will  let  things  settle  themselves,  thinks  the 
young  minister.  But  there  is  a faint  sense  of 
pain  too,  why  he  can  not  tell,  even  in  this  mo- 
ment of  immense  relief.  Miss  Loo  is  so  very 
beautiful ! 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Mills  enters  the 
room.  The  visitor  wonders  if  he  had  not  been 
sent  for  by  the  back  way  when  he  first  entered 
the  house.  However,  here  the  Colonel  is,  as 
large  and  round  and  red  as  ever.  He  is  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Wall.  Very  glad;  but  he  plays 
w'ith  the  heavy  seals  which  hang  at  such  a 
tangent  from  the  lower  edge  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, as  if  he  was  anxious  too — had  something 
before  him  to  do — something  momentous  to  say, 
at  least. 

“I  was  just  telling  Mr.  Wail,  my  dear,  that 
Loo  and  he  would  never  do  at  all.  Yon  know' 
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we  always  knew  that.  Law  me,  Mr.  Wall — a I Ah,  that  low,  sullen  pain.  She  is  so  very 


minister’s  wife ! Loo  here  is  no  more  fittcn  for 
it — ” says  Mrs.  Mills. 

44  But  what  do  you  regard  as  a qualification 
for  it,  Mrs.  Mills  ?”  asks  her  visitor,  now  entire- 
ly at  his  ease,  save  that  dull  pain.  So  is  the 
Colonel ; at  least  he  plays  not  so  nervously  with 
his  dangling  seals. 

“A  minister’s  wife!  law  me,  Mr.  Wall!  Why, 
Loo  here  is  so  lazy  ! Much  as  I can  do  to  get 
her  up  in  time  for  breakfast.  Besides,  she  is 
so  fond  of  dress — you  know  you  are,  child.  It’s 
a regular  shame.  Loo?  Law  me,”  continues 
her  mother,  with  the  energy  of  entire  convic- 
tion. 44  She  isn’t  good  for  any  thing  on  earth  but 
to  eat  custards  and  things  and  be  petted.  Me 
and  the  Colonel  here,  we’ve  spoiled  her  shame- 
ful.” 

“No,  Mr.  Wall,  it  would  never  do,”  says  the 
husband,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 
44  We  always  knew  it — Mrs.  Mills  and  I.  Nev- 
er do ! And  Loo  is  not  religiously  disposed. 
Not  at  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  she  isn’t. 
She  couldn’t  feel  with  you  about  converting 
souls,  and  such  like.” 

“Besides,”  urges  the  mother;  “why,  Mr. 
Wall,  it  would  take  a regular  rich  man  to  mar- 
ry Loo.  Ministers  don’t  make  money  any  thing 
like  other  people.  Law  me,  Loo  ? Why,  she'd 
break  you— break  you  all  to  pieces  in  one  year. 
Colonel  and  me  ought  to  know!  Nothing  to 
laugh  at,  child.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  way  you  spend  money.  That  very  silk  you 
got  on  now  cost  your  Pa  over  fifty  dollars.  And 
them  bracelets — Colonel,  what  did  they  cost  ?” 

But  the  young  minister  has  been  on  his  feet 
now  for  some  time.  He  stands  by  the  mantle 
entirely  at  home.  Never  so  much  so  in  that 
parlor  before  as  he  is  now.  There  lingers  that 
dull  pain  low  down  in  his  bosom  somewhere. 
To  give  this  lovely  girl  up,  here  and  now  and 
forever!  But  it  doesn’t  matter ! Except  that, 
he  feels  comfortable,  is  almost  amused  at  the 
sudden  and  natural  solution  of  all  his  troubles. 

Louisiana  fills  the  sofa,  serene  and  smiling 
as  ever.  There  is  a lingering  anxiety  still 
visible  on  the  faces  of  the  Colonel  and  his  wife 
— a little  sense  of  shame.  They  do  not  know 
how  their  visitor  will  bear  the  blow. 

“It  is  due  myself  to  say  just  one  word,”  says 
the  young  minister,  with  a quiet  dignity  felt  by 
all  there.  “For  a long  time  now  I,  too,  have 
been  satisfied  that  Miss  Louisiana  and  myself 
are  not  suited  to  each  other.  I came  to  Hop- 
pleton  for  this  purpose,  to  see — to  say — I 
am  glad  it  is  all  pleasantly  arranged.  Yes,  a 
minister’s  life  is  a hard  one.  In  some  respects, 
at  least.  I don’t  think  myself  it  would  suit 
you,  Miss  Loo.  It  is  best  as  it  is.  But  I 
must  bid  you  good-by.  Good-by,  Colonel.  I 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  should  visit  our 
neighborhood.  Mrs.  Mills — but  you  never  get 
away  from  Hoppleton,  I believe;”  and  their 
visitor  shook  hands  warmly  with  each.  “ Good- 
by,  Miss  Loo and  he  took  her  white,  soft  hand 
in  his. 
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beautiful ! “ You  must  visit  our  neighborhood 

when  fruit  is  ripe ; come  up  with  your  father, 
we  will  be  glad  to  see  you and  with  a quiet 
bow  and  “ Good-evening”  to  all,  he  is  gone. 

Yes,  it  would  be  a kind  of  heaven  to  many 
beautiful  Miss  Loo  and  sit  in  that  comfortable 
parlor  by  hrer  side  forever.  4 4 Eat  and  d rink  and 
— drift ! ” he  says  to  himself  as  he  walks  away, 
the  sullen  pain  a decided  one.  44  Perhaps  all  my 
notions  of  life  are  a fanaticism.  Who  knows 
but  Mr.  Merkes  hoped  and  looked  forward 
when  he  was  young  exactly  as  I now  do?  Mr. 

Merkes!”  And  Mr.  Wall  halts  and  says,  “If 
I had  it  to  do  over  again?  I wonder,  at  last, 
if  I am  not  a fool!” 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  are  a little  astound- 
ed, even  indignant,  but  infinitely  relieved  too. 

One  thing  they  both  feel — a sense  of  the  high- 
est respect  for  their  visitor — a sense  of  superi- 
ority on  his  part  they  had  not  before  imagined. 

As  to  Miss  Loo,  she  is  disappointed  that  he  did 
not  take  a more  affectionate  farewell  in  part- 
ing. There  is  a singular  flutter  and  sense  of 
failing  under  her  bodice,  akin  to  a feeling  very 
often  felt,  lower  down,  of  hunger,  sharply  felt 
now.  44  Law  me !”  she  says,  with  a laugh,  when 
the  front -door  has  closed;  and  then,  44  Oh 
lawsy,  Ma,  ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself!”  and 
a burst  of  tears.  % 

“That  young  Wall  is  what  I call  a sensible 
fellow,”  remarks  the  Colonel  to  his  wife  that 
night  as  he  winds  up  his  watch  in  their  cham- 
ber. His  remark  is  the  result  of  several  hours’ 
full  reflection  on  the  subject. 

“You  may  say  what  you  please,  Colonel,” 
replies  his  wife,  as  she  ties  the  strings  of  her 
night-cap  in  the  folds  of  her  double  chin, 

44  but  it  had  better  be  him  at  last  than  that 
young  Burleson.  He  may  have  money.  Yes, 
he’s  got  money ; but  he’ll  help  her  spend  it,  I tell 
youi  And  he  isn’t  settled  dow  n to  business, 
and  you  know  it.  I hear  say  he  drinks.  I 
don’t  know.  Gambles,  maybe.  I’ve  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  Colonel;  and  I just  tell 
you  this:  we’d  better  ’a  trusted  our  Loo  in 
the  hands  of  the  other.  I’d  feel  safer,  for 
one.” 

44  But  he  came  up  to  Hoppleton  to  break  it 
off  himself,”  said  the  Colonel,  who  looked  more 
globular,  but  by  no  means  so  wealthy,  now  the 
broadcloth  and  w’atch-seals  were  off. 

44  That’s  a fact — yes,”  said  the  wife.  There 
was  a regret  in  her  tones  which  was  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  departed  lover.  44  Ah,  well,  I 
hope  I may  be  mistaken  about  the  other,”  she 
added,  in  accents  which  young  Burleson  would 
by  no  means  have  been  pleased  to  hear.  44  And 
I hate  so  to  disappoint  good  Mr.  Wall,  his  unde. 

And  Mrs.  Wall.  They  don’t  care  for  money 
themselves,  not  a bit.  But,  bless  you,  they’d 
both,  Mr.  Wall  especially,  set  their  hearts  on 
his  marrying  Loo.  I tell  you,  Colonel  Mills,” 

Mrs.  Mills  continues,  44  property  is — property ! 

The  most  pious  people  in  the  world  think  a 
dreadful  deal  of  it.  No  wonder!  Suppose 
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Loo  had  none!  It’s — every  thing!”  Mrs.  Mills 
adds,  with  emphasis  unspeakable. 

II. 

One  other  doty  remains  to  the  young  minis* 
ter.  He  is  a vast  deal  stronger  for  it  now  that 
the  other  has  been  performed.  He  goes  direct 
from  Colonel  Mills's  to  Edward  Burleson's  office. 
It  is  getting  toward  dusk,  and  the  young  law- 
yer is  seated  by  his  window,  his  chair  tilted 
back,  his  feet  on  the  table  among  the  books, 
papers,  and  inkstands,  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
novel  in  his  hand.  The  office  is  a perfect  tangle 
of  old  boots,  half-worn  slippers,  empty  cigar- 
boxes,  old  newspapers,  paper-covered  novels, 
half  a dozen  empty  porter  - bottles,  and  any 
number  of  law-books,  dusty  enough,  but  show- 
ing no  evidence  of  being  much  used.  The 
door  is  dirty  and  stained  with  tobacco  juice  be- 
yond belief.  There  is  an  aspect  of  neglect,  of 
reckless  indifference  in  every  thing,  culminating 
in  the  owner  himself.  The  young  lawyer  is  by 
no  means  the  same  man  he  was  on  his  arrival 
with  Wall  from  college,  more  than  a year  ago 
now.  He  is  changed,  greatly  changed.  Per- 
haps if  he  was  washed  and  shaved  a little,  and 
dressed  with  more  care,  he  would  look  better. 
As  it  is,  he  seems  to  his  visitor  older  by  a great 
deal.  Considerably  stouter  too,  flushed  and 
haggard — coarser  in  some  way  than  his  visitor 
could  ever  have  supposed  it  possible  of  him. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Wall — glad  to  see  you," 
he  says  to  his  visitor.  “Take  a chair,  if  you 
can  find  one  that  isn’t  broken.  When  did  you 
come  down  ? How  well  and  hearty  you  look — 
so  straight  and  strong!  And  such  a beard — 
don’t  you  know  it  is  wicked  ? They  would  have 
turned  you  out  of  the  Seminary  for  such  a sin. 
Have  a cigar?  What’s  all  the  news?" 

His  visitor  declines  the  cigar,  and  has  no 
news — genial  enough  with  his  old  associate,  but 
separated  from  him  as  by  some  bottomless  gulf 
now.  What  is  it  ? he  asks  himself — what  is  it  ? 

“News?  No;  nothing  new  with  us,"  says 
Burleson,  in  reply  to  his  questions.  “ Anna  has 
married  that  sepulchral  Mr.  Merkes.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  They  said  he  had  struck  his 
girl  a blow  too  hard — killed  it.  I don’t  know, 
but  wouldn’t  be  the  least  surprised  if  he  really 
did.  You  know,  or,  rather,  yon  don't  know  the 
W’omen.  I think  Anna  would  have  given  him 
up — an  awful  dose  he  was — but  for  that.  It 
rallied  her  to  him.  Strange  sex  1 Rather  queer 
set,  all  of  us ! I suppose  you  heard  of  it.  Nice 
couple !” 

“ And  how  do  you  like  the  law  by  this  time  ?" 
asks  his  visitor  with  sincere  interest,  after  fur- 
ther conversation. 

“Oh,  hang  the  law!"  replies  Burleson. 
“What  a goose  yon  are  to  ask  such  a question ! 
Might  as  well  ask  any  other  swindler  how  he 
likes  swindling  by  this  time.  And  how  is  old 
General  Likens  ? Ah,  yes,  dead  ; I had  forgot- 
ten. Dull  old  chap.  Sort  of  caryatides  to  sup- 
port the  household  roof.  Always  in  the  same 
chair — always  smoking;  queer  old  genius!" 


“ But  that  Anderson  case,"  persisted  his  vis- 
itor. “You  can  not  tell  what  a name  it  has 
given  you  among  the  people  as  a lawyer.  I was 
truly  glad — ” 

“Look  here,  Wall,”  interrupted  Burleson. 
“ Listen  a moment.  There  wTas  once  a worth- 
less young  fellow  who  persuaded  a beautiful 
young  girl  to  run  away  with  him — for  her  mon- 
ey, mind.  As  soon  as  he  gets  that  he  begins  a 
course  of  brutal  treatment — keeps  it  up  for  years 
— murders  her  at  last  outright  with  poison. 
That  is  Anderson ! The  people  were  for  lynch- 
ing him  on  the  spot  He  was  rescued  and  put 
in  the  jail  here.  The  thought  struck  me.  I 
took  his  case.  ‘ You  are  too  intelligent,  too  just, 
to  permit  yourselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
passion  of  the  moment,'  I said  to  the  twelve 
fools  on  the  jury.  It  was  after  I had  got  the 
trial  put  off  once  or  twice,  the  witnesses  tan- 
gled up,  and  all  that.  I do  not  know  what  dev- 
il possessed  me.  I argued,  plead,  appealed  to 
them  as  being  this  and  being  that — fathers,  mo- 
thers perhaps.  Would  you  believe  it?  They 
actually  acquitted  that  man ! I only  tried  it  to 
see  just  how  much  villainy  the  law — mind  you, 
the  law — is  capable  of  committing.  But  it  was 
too  late  when  the  man  actually  was  acquitted — 
the  dastardly,  cold-blooded  murderer  of  his 
miserable  wife!  She  had  poisoned  herself — 
that  was  my  theory,  you  see.  As  if  he  had  not 
driven  her  to  it,  even  if  she  had.  And  my  own 
mother  congratulated  me  on  my  eloquence! 
My  father,  delighted  at  my  success,  though  he 
must  know  the  man  murdered  his  wife ! That 
is  the  nature  of  my  triumph.  Glorious  pro- 
fession! You  are  a minister  of  God  and  the 
Gospel.  Know  what  a lawyer  is  ? A minister 
of  the  devil  and  of  crime  I Simple  statistic,  if 
ever  there  was  one!"  And  the  young  lawyer 
resumes  his  cigar. 

“ But,  really  now,  do  you  take  no  interest  in 
your  profession,  all  that  apart?"  asks  his  visit- 
or, even  anxiously,  after  a pause. 

“ Ask  yourself,"  is  the  reply.  “ Do  you  take 
any  real  interest  in  your  profession  ? Sincere- 
ly now,  eh  ?" 

“ Of  course  I do!"  exclaims  the  young  min- 
ister, with  energy.  “You  know  I do !" 

“Yes,  I really  believe  you  do,”  says  Burle- 
son, after  a pause.  “But  there’s  a difference 
in  our  professions,  you  see.  Yours  is  God’s 
work ; mine  is  the  devil's.  It  is  impossible,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  become  thoroughly  interested 
in  my  profession  except  by  becoming  thorough- 
ly a scoundrel.  Do  let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  How  is  that  gifted  old  female,  Mrs. 
Likens?  Always  reminds  me  of — Arachne, 
wasn't  it? — the  mother  of  all  the  spiders,  or 
the  woman  that  was  turned  into  a spider— 
something  of  the  sort.  How  she  could  talk ! 
It  was  that  killed  the  General — not  a doubt  of 
it.  Ought  to  be  hung  for  it  with  a rope  from 
her  own  yarn." 

“ But  why  do  you  not  enter  some  other  busi- 
ness, Eurieson,  if  you  are  so  prejudiced  against 
the  law?" 
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“ Become  a merchant,  eh  ? Why  should  I ? 
I certainly  hare  ample  opportunities  to  lie  and 
cheat  as  I am,  without  going  behind  a counter 
to  do  it.” 

“ But  there  k the  political  career — ” 

“ And  don’t  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
it  is  to  be  a politician  ? Is  it  possible  you  can 
be  so  exceedingly  ignorant  ? A lawyer  is  a man 
only  going  to  the  devil ; a politician  is  a man 
actually  gone  to  the  devil ! Hadn’t  you  better 
suggest  I should  be  an  Editor,  say?  You  a 
preacher,  and  making  such  infernal  sugges- 
tions! I’m  astonished  at  you.  No  wonder, 
however.  All  your  life  you  have  lived  in  the 
Seminary  or  in  the  woods — it  is  little  you  know 
of  this  present  evil  world.” 

“But  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Burleson,  in 
life  ? You  must  excuse  me — we  are  such  old 
friends.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  welcome !”  said  Burleson,  light- 
ing another  cigar.  “ Do  ? I don’t  mean  to  do 
any  thing.  Do  ?”  he  continued,  lying  farther 
back  in  his  chair,  crossing  his  legs  more  com- 
fortably over  each  other  on  the  table.  “ There 
is  just  one  thing  I intend  to  do — know  what 
that  is  ?” 

His  old  friend  sat  looking  anxiously  at  him. 

“Drift !”  said  Burleson,  composedly,  between 
two  puffs. 

“ And — downward !”  added  his  friend,  slow'- 
ly,  and  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

“ Aud — downward,”  repeated  Burleson  aft- 
er him.  “ Yes,  precisely.  Especially  as — nev- 
er mind.” 

The  young  minister  rose  and  walked  across 
the  room  to  the  other  window,  and  stood  for 
minutes  looking  out.  A close  observer  might 
have  detected  a scarcely  perceptible  motion  of 
his  lips,  perhaps  in  prayer,  while  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  young  lawyer,  who  continued  to 
smoke  with  a kind  of  indifferent  enjoyment. 

“Burleson,  my  dear  old  chum,”  said  his  vis- 
itor, coming  back  after  a while  and  resuming 
his  seat,  “ can  I say  nothing  to  you — ” 

“Wall,  my  old  friend,”  interrupted  the  oth- 
er, “you  may  sit  here  and  talk  to  me  steadily 
the  night  through,  if  you  say  so.  There’s  a 
whole  box  of  candles  under  my  bed  in  the  oth- 
er room.  You  see  this  box  of  cigars  is  just 
opened.  And  I will  listen  to  every  word  you 
have  to  say  with  all  my  might.  But  I tell  you 
from  the  start  it’s  no  use.  None  in  tho  world ! 
You  have  often  tried  it  before — faithfully.  I’m 
fifty  times  worse  now.  It  is  too  late.  I’ll  give 
you  a text  for  your  next  sermon.  I don’t  know 
in  what  part  of  the  Bible  it  is ; it’s  a book  I 
never  open  these  days.  But  it  is  this:  4 My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive.’  Use  my  case  as 
an  illustration,  and  you  can  make  a powerful 
discourse  of  it.  I do  believe,”  continued  the 
young  lawyer,  smoking  reflectively,  “ if  I could 
bend  myself  to  the  work,  I could  write  as  splen- 
did a sermon  on  that  text  as  was  ever  written 
on  any  text  by  mortal  man.  How  I could  preach 
it  too ! And,  by-the-by,  Wall,  I am  glad  to  hear 
you  are  turning  out  to  be  such  a good  preacher. 


A slim  chance  I thought  you  were  when  you 
preached  your  first  sermon  at  the  church  here. 
Pshaw ! who  was  it  ? Some  fellow  from  Hop- 
pleton — a lawyer  collecting  debts  up  in  your 
neighborhood  — heard  you  up  there  once  or 
twice.  He  told  me  all  about  it  when  he  came 
back.  I do  believe  you  have  converted  him — 
if  only  a lawyer  could  be  converted ! I wish 
you  would  come  down  and  give  us  a sermon  oc- 
casionally.” 

“How  is  your  father’s  family?”  asked  the 
one  addressed,  after  a long  silence. 

“As  usual.  More  quiet,  now  Anna  is  mar- 
ried. Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a match? 
Bug  has  the  measles,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
now  and  then.  And  you  are  boarding  at  old 
Genera]  Likens ’s  still  ? There’s  one  thing  about 
that  old  pair,  not  generally  known  either : they 
are  rich — rich  as  cream.  My  father  is  their 
banker,  you  know.  I do  wonder  who  in  the 
mischief  they  will  leave  it  to.” 

It  was  said  with  the  same  careless  manner 
as  all  the  rest.  If  the  young  preacher  had  not 
been  so  occupied  with  thinking  of  something 
else  he  might  have  noticed  a look  of  keen  in- 
quiry in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  as  he  spoke. 

“Mr.  Ramsey  is  coming  up  to  take  tea  and 
spend  the  evening  at  my  uncle’s  to-night,  and 
I have  to  leave  for  home  early  in  the  morning,” 
said  Mr.  Wall,  rising  to  leave.  “And  there 
is  one  thing  it  is  but  fair  and  honorable  for  me 
to  tell  you,  Burleson.  You  once  told  me  I was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Louisiana  Mills. 
Well,  if  I ever  was,  now  I am  not.  If  there 
ever  was  any  thing  of  the  kind  it  is  all  over 
now.” 

The  same  low,  dull  pain  again — fainter  now. 
It  was  singular. 

“ Blooming  Miss  Loo  ! Discarded  you,  eh  ? 
Couldn’t  afford  to  marry  a preacher.  Exactly. 
Just  what  I expected.  One  thing,  however; 
she  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  our  Bug. 
Don’t  be  angry,  Wall ; but  I declare  that  girl 
always  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  fair  Circas- 
sian slaves  one  reads  about,  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket at  Constantinople.  Her  Pa  and  Ma  are 
not  one’s  idea  of  a Circassian  chief  and  his 
wife  exactly,  and  they  don’t  actually  offer  Miss 
Loo  for  sale.  But  I tell  you  what  it  is — the 
man  that  brings  the  most  money  gets  her! 
What  a rascally  world  it  is ! I forgot  to  say 
it,”  said  Burleson,  after  smoking  a while.  “ I 
am  sorry  for  it.  Accept  my  unfeigned  con- 
dolences.” 

“And  there  is  another  thing  I wished  to 
say — ” 

“By  Jove,  look  here,  Wall!”  interrupted 
Burleson,  with  unwonted  energy.  “If  you 
really  want  to  marry  Miss  Loo  just  say  so.  It 
will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  run  off 
w'ith  her.  A splendid  idea ! I’ll  get  the  bug- 
gy and  the  license  and  a justice  of  the  peace 
ready.  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  pay  tho  fine 
for  you  myself,  if  she’s  under  age.  It’s  only 
five  hundred  dollars  or  so.  - You  needn’t  go 
to  the  house.  I’ll  get  my  mother  to  invite  her 
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to  our  house  tcPtea  an y evening  you  say  so. 
She’ll  do  any  thing  I ask  her.  I know  Miss 
Loo  well;  you  can  persuade  her  into  it.  If 
you  have  got  a particle  of  spirit  it’s  a splendid 
idea.” 

The  young  lawyer  had  thrown  away  his  ci- 
gar and  was  on  his  feet.  He  looked  handsome 
as  Apollo,  in  his  enthusiasm. 

“Thank  you — thank  you,  Burleson,”  said 
Mr.  Wall,  resuming  his  seat  and  Binding  at 
his  companion’s  ardor.  44  But  I would  rather 
not.” 

“But  what  can  he  your  objection?”  Min- 
isters often  do  such  things.  People  only  shake 
their  heads  at  first,  and  think  that  much  the 
more  of  them  afterward.” 

“I  have  two  objections,”  said  the  young 
minister,  composedly.  “In  the  first  place,  I 
would  not  steal  Colonel  Mills’s  dog,  and  I cer- 
tainly would  not  steal  his  daughter;  wouldn’t 
tteal  any  of  his  possessions,  much  less  the  one 
dearest  to  him  of  all.  Hold  on  a moment,  and 
hear  me  out ! I wouldn’t  steal  Miss  Loo  even 
if  I loved  her.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I don't 
love  her.  I may  have  done  so  in  a fashion 
once,  but  I do  not  love  her  now  at  all.” 

The  same  low,  sullen  pain  far  down  among 
the  roots  of  the  heart. 

“Don’t  tell  me!”  broke  in  Burleson,  impa- 
tiently. 44  You  are  smarting  now  under  your 
treatment  from  her  father  and  mother — sordid 
old  couple ! Your  love  will  all  come  back — ” 

“No,  it  will  not,”  said  the  other,  rising  qui- 
etly from  his  chair,  hat  in  band. 

44  And  why  not  ?” 

44  Simply  because  I love  another  lady.  And 
love  her  infinitely  more  than  I ever  loved  Miss 
Mills.” 

44  You  don’t  mean — ” An  oath,  the  first  the 
young  minister  had  ever  heard  from  his  friend, 
filled  out  the  sentence.  Something  suddenly 
coarse  in  his  whole  bearing. 

“This  is  my  special  object  in  calling  here 
this  afternoon,”  said  Mr.  Wall,  after  a painful 
pause.  44  It  is  due  to  our  old  friendship.  Honor 
requires  I should  give  you  fair  warning.  I do 
love  Miss  John,  but  I have  never  breathed  such 
a thing  to  her.  I tell  you  frankly  I intend  to 
do  it.  But  I will  be  fair  with  you.  I will  give 
you  one  full  week  to  visit  and  win  her  if  you 
can.  If  she  loves  you,  very  well,  she  will  ac- 
cept you.  If  she  docs  not  love  you,  she  will 
tell  you  so  plainly  and  finally.  A week  ? You 
may  have,  for  what  I know,  years  of  opportunity. 
We  are  both  poor,  very  poor,  perfectly  poor. 
No  telling  when  we  can  get  married,  even  if  j 
she  is  willing  to  risk  it  ever.  And  you  are 
rich.  One  thing  I know — whatever  she  does 
will  be  right.  However  you  or  I may  like  it, 
it  will  be  right.  And  you  know  it  as  well  as  I.” 

It  was  dark  already.  The  shades  of  night 
grew  darker  and  darker ; but  the  young  lawyer 
kept  his  seat  for  hours,  lighting  no  candle,  for- 
getting exactly  how  he  had  parted  from  his 
visitor.  All  the  future  lay  before  him  in  the 


darkness  more  vividly  than  if  he  actually  beheld 
it,  as  from  an  eminence,  under  the  clear  shining 
of  the  sun.  Two  paths  reached  away  before 
him  in  life.  The  one  narrow,  rugged,  ascend- 
ing steeps,  climbing  noble  heights.  And  with 
this  path  is  associated  sudden  and  utter  change 
from  what  he  now  is.  But  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  ascending  thus  save  as  another  Dante  guided 
of  Beatrice,  and  only  in  the  last  year  has  that 
Beatrice  crossed  his  path. 

“And  Heaven  has  carefully  arranged  it,” he 
reasons  to  himself,  sitting  in  the  darkness  hours 
after,  and  with  bitterness,  44  that  this  friend  of 
mine  is  to  rob  me,  it  is  very  plain,  of  this  last 
chance  of — Paradise ! She  could  have  made  a 
man  of  me.  That  is,  perhaps  so — at  least  if  any 
body  could.  Very  good ! At  last  mine  is  the 
easiest  road ; and  God  decides  it  so.  What  is 
the  use,  any  how  ? It  is  all  fanaticism,  I dare 
say,  any  thing  else.  This  forty  or  sixty  years 
or  so  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  is  all 
one  knows  of  one’s  existence.  If  there  is  any 
life  after  this,  let  it  explain  itself,  arrange  itself, 
when  it  arrives.  Drift ! Yes,  drift  until  it 
comes,  if  ever  it  docs  come !” 

But  who  can  explain  why  it  is  that,  as  the 
one  love  sinks,  like  the  sun,  under  the  horizon, 
Miss  Louisiana  Mills  should  rise,  like  the  full 
moon,  above  the  same ? Rebound?  Reaction? 

44  How  exactly  she  will  suit  me !”  this  Turk- 
ish sultan  reasons,  after  a while.  44  Blooming 
Miss  Loo ! Her  father  is  rich,  mine  is  rich — 
the  very  ordinance  of  Heaven  itself!  Nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  to  marry  Miss  Loo  and 
— drift!”  Only  there  is  no  dull  or  sullen  pain 
in  this  case — pain  os  of  knife  with  sharp  and 
poisoned  edge  rather. 

“It’s  all  one  in  the  end — who  cares?”  the 
young  lawyer  sums  up  in  the  end.  44  The 
Greeks  had  two  distinct  Cupids,  gods  of  love, 
Eros,  whatever  they  called  it ; very  different  and 
distinct  sorts  of  love  indeed.  If  I am  not  to 
have  the  higheT  I can  take  the  lower.  It‘s  all 
a farce,  any  way.  If  I only  had  the  energy 
I’d  found  a new  philosophy,  religion.  This: 
All  the  weed’s  a stage — why,  that  is  what 
Shakspeare  ekys  — and  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men merely  players ; they  have  their  exits 
and  their  entrances.  And  life  is  one  perpetual 
farce,  or  tragedy,  being  continually  acted  on 
the  boards  of  the  world  for  the  amusement  of 
the  godB. 

‘For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are 
hurl'd 

Far  below  them  In  the  valleys.* 

Anna  and  Mr.  Merkes,  for  instance!  Dare 
say  Loo  and  I will  get  along  as  well  as  that  re- 
markable pair.” 

HL 

Mr.  Merkes  and  Anna  Burleson! 

For  weeks  after  their  marriage  the  eyes  of 
Hoppleton  are  upon  the  little  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs with  the  green  blinds,  in  which  dwell  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merkes  and  the  children.  The  ears 
of  Hoppleton  are  intensely  strained  in  that  di- 
rection. Hoppleton  awaits  an  explosion. 
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“When  a man’s  wife,  now,  has  money,  a 
man  can  stand  it,”  says,  at  last,  poor  Issells  to 
his  wretched  spouse ; “ but  when  she  hasn’t  a 
cent,  and  is  sickly  besides,  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  cut  his  throat!”  And  he  snaps 
his  shears  savagely  together  and  blasphemes. 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  wedding  all  Hop- 
pleton  attends  the  church  of  Mr.  Wall  senior 
to  see  the  couple.  Quite  a sensation  as  Mr. 
Merkes  precedes  his  bride  down  the  aisle — 
tall,  thin,  dry — perfectly  aware  of  the  wrong 
done  him  bv  the  eyes  of  all  there ; somewhat 
grim  for  a bridegroom,  differing  only  by  reason 
of  a new  suit  of  clothes.  Any  body  can  see, 
however,  that  it  is  his  wife  who  has  brushed 
his  hair.  And  Mrs.  Merkes  is  very  much  the 
same — only  with  a coming  and  going  of  little 
blushes  over  her  face,  a dignity  as  of  defiance, 
and  little  bits  of  nervousness  over  her  manner, 
really  charming  to  see ; younger,  too,  a good 
deal,  she  seems  to  be.  She  has  only  one 
thought — a husband — my  husband!  And  the 
thought  clothes  him  to  her  eyes,  as  she  sits  be- 
side him,  as  with  all  excellence. 

44  But  how  about  the  children  ?”  asks  Hop- 
pleton. 

41  Long-legged  boys  to  make  pants  for.  Oh, 
won’t  she  be  sick  of  her  bargain !”  says  Issells. 
“ Spank  the  younger  ones  like  thunder  as  soon 
as  she  dare — see  if  she  don’t!” 

At  school  during  the  week,  at  Sunday-school, 
going  along  the  streets — for  they  visit  the  stores 
to  buy  this  little  thing  and  that  now  for  them- 
selves— the  children  are  closely  inspected.  They 
are  evidently  brightened  up  in  some  way. 

The  fact  is,  to  have  a house  of  her  own  to  at- 
tend to  is  delightful  to  Mrs.  Merkes.  All  her 
father’s  energy,  long  suppressed  and  souring 
upon  itself  for  lack  of  object,  now  develops  it- 
self wonderfully.  The  boys  would  be  really 
manly  fellows  if  they  were  dressed  up  a little, 
encouraged  to  hold  up  their  heads.  At  least 
I’ll  see,  says  Mrs.  Merkes  to  herself;  and  she 
goes  to  work  on  them  with  ardor.  Her  suc- 
cess astonishes  herself. 

The  poor  little  thing  I says  MjgL  Merkes  to 
herself  of  Mary ; I wonder  how  fie  would  look 
if  she  was  fitted  up  nicely.  And  she  gradually 
begins  to  make  a sack  or  so,  then  a full  suit 
for  Mary,  then  a new-fashioned  fancy  apron  she 
sees  a picture  of  in  the  last  Magazine.  There 
is  an  undeveloped  milliner  in  the  late  Miss  Anna 
Burleson.  She  takes  a pleasure  in  planning  and 
cutting  out  and  fitting  for  all  the  children  she 
never  dreamed  of  before.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
work  she  has  now  to  do,  though ; it  is  simply 
that  it  is  a work  devolved  on  her  to  be  done. 
She  has  a position  now  to  fill,  a something  to 
do;  all  her  slumbering  energies  engage  with 
real  delight  in  what  lies  before  them. 

And  so  she  grows  to  love  the  children.  And 
the  children — very  shy  at  first,  poor  little  par- 
tridges ! — grow  to  love  her.  She  gradually  be- 
comes aware  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only 
children  that  will  claim  her  care — becomes  con- 
tented with  them  as  such,  people  compliment 


her  so  upon  them — even  proud  of  them.  No 
wonder;  they  all  bloom  under  her  hand  like 
flowers  closed  hitherto  to  the  sun.  She  is  ra- 
diant with  the  success  of  her  efforts.  And, 
by-and-by,  she  sinks,  naturally  and  comfort- 
ably, into  the  place  and  feeling  of  the  energet- 
ic mother  of  a large  family.  Is  it  because  her 
unnatural  state  of  mind  has  passed  away  that 
the  seed  received  into  her  heart  in  girlhood — 
the  seed  of  piety — now'  puts  forth  ? In  becom- 
ing a wife  to  Mr.  Merkes,  and  then,  slowly,  a 
mother  to  his  children,  she  becomes  a Chris- 
tian too.  With  the  sallowness  from  the  face 
flies  the  bitterness  from  the  heart.  Nature  has 
resumed  its  sweet  sway  in  her.  Mrs.  Merkes 
is  a thousand  times  lovelier  and  happier  than 
Anna  Burleson.  Every -body  acknowledges 
that. 

And  it  is  this  reconciles  her  father  and  mo- 
ther to  the  matter,  slowly  but  surely.  Mr. 
Merkes,  continuing  his  school,  never  bothers 
them — he  is  too  proud  for  that.  They  grow  to 
esteem,  even  like  him,  though  never  as  much 
as  Anna  would  have  them,  of  course. 

It  is  all  very  well ; but  at  last  it  doesn’t  agree 
with  Mr.  Merkes.  It  would  be  delightful  to 
write  him  down  as  henceforth  enjoying  himself 
a little.  It  would  seem  more  natural  too ; but 
then  it  would  not  be  the  truth.  For  many, 
many  years  he  has  been  kept  going  as  by  stress 
of  circumstances.  Now  that  the  stress  is  sud- 
denly off  of  him,  he  relaxes  somehow'.  He  is 
as  a ship  which  drives  before  the  gale,  kept 
afloat  by  the  very  force  of  the  wind  from  be- 
hind, by  the  very  heave  of  the  sea  from  be- 
neath. The  instant  the  wind  lulls  and  the  sea 
ceases,  down  goes  the  ship  to  the  bottom ! 

Not  ttvelve  months  had  Mr.  Merkes  been 
married  before  he  had  one  of  his  old  attacks. 
Something  seriously  the  matter  this  time  with 
his  digestion ; dyspepsia  in  good  earnest  now ; 
fare  being  so  much  better,  perhaps.  Once  he 
would  have  risen  against  the  attack,  resented 
it,  resisted  it,  contradicted  it,  defied  it,  driven 
it  back.  But  prosperity  had  debilitated  him ; 
he  yielded  from  the  first.  But  he  had  whole 
hours  of  the  common-sense  and  calm  of  heaven 
even  before  he  entered  its  gateway. 

“What  a lunatic  I have  been,  Anna!”  he 
said  to  his  wreeping  wife.  “ All  my  life — ever 
since  I became  a Christian  at  least — I have  had 
an  eternal  heaven  awaiting  me,  only  a few  years 
off  at  farthest ; a reconciled  and  Almighty  Fa- 
ther around  me  all  the  time,  regarding  me  w'ith 
infinite  love  and  care ; and  yet  I have  all  the 
way  been  tormenting  and  w orrying  myself  about 
trifles.  What  a fool!  Worse  than  that — what 
a sinner  I have  been  in  this !” 

“We  will  be  happy  together  hereafter,” 
sobbed  his  wife. 

“Hah!  I don’t  know  about  that!  What 
about  the  other  Mrs.  Merkes  already  there  ?” 

The  thought  sprang  up  instantly  in  his  mind. 
All  the  old  thistle-seed  hadn’t  been  purged 
from  the  soil  yet.  But  the  idea  tormented 
him  only  a moment;  the  next  he  actually 
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laughed  aloud  at  bis  old  folly,  while  his  wife 
suspended  her  tears  in  wonder. 

44  What  an  amazing  fool  I have  been !”  con- 
tinued the  dying  man.  “All  my  life  scourg- 
ing myself  like  an  old  ascetic ; putting  pebbles 
in  my  own  shoes;  persisting  in  sleeping  upon 
spikes ; crying,  and  cutting  myself  with  every 
stone  in  reach  among  the  tombs.  And  this 
when  I might  have  followed  Jesu9  instead — 
might  have  lived  instead  a sweet,  simple,  nat- 
ural life  of  childlike  faith.  If  there  is  any  pal- 
liation of  my  sin  it  is  that  I permitted  my  trou- 
bles to  craze  me  almost.” 

And  so  Mr.  Merkes  falls  into  a gentle  sleep, 
and  his  wife  sits  beside  him  and  smoothes  with 
her  soft  touch  the  thin  gray  hair  which  has 
known  so  many  cross  winds,  and  holds  in  her 
.own  the  hand  which  has  striven  so  many  years 
with  the  bramble  and  the  brier.  Ho  has  sud- 
denly become  younger  in  the  face  by  twenty 
years.  He  murmurs,  too,  in  his  sleep  of 44  Lucy, 
Lucy. ” Mrs.  Merkes  knows  well  who  he  means, 
and  that  he  has  gone  back  to  days  long  before 
he  ever  heard  of  her ; but  she  swallows  it  down, 
blames  herself  for  even  the  passing  pang  it  gives 
her.  And  he  wakes  again  to  thank  and  kiss  her 
for  all  her  love  and  care,  and  so  passes  quietly 
into  the  world  of  eternal  peace. 

44 And  now  what  about  the  children?”  asks 
Hoppleton  as  it  comes  back  from  the  burying. 

It  has  never  occurred  as  a question  to  the 
widow.  By  this  time  George,  Samuel,  Alex- 
ander have  become  to  her  really  and  truly  44  my 
boys.”  She  has  not  cut  out,  and  fitted,  and 
played  the  mother  to  them  so  many  months  for 
nothing.  Docile  enough,  poor  things ! previous 
discipline  of  their  young  lives  had  made  them 
all  that  only  too  much.  More  spirit  in  them 
as  well  as  docility  these  last  few  months.  They 
are  boys  to  be  proud  of.  She  knows,  and  they 
know,  it  is  the  doing  of  her  hand,  and  she  has 


not  the  least  inclination  to  stop  in  her  work.  As 
to  Mary,  she  is  really  her  girl.  44  My  girl,”  she 
loves  to  call  her.  None  sweeter  in  Hoppleton. 
Hoppleton  has  told  her  so  often  enough,  with 
many  a 44  Who  wouldh&ye  thought,  Mrs.  Merkes, 
you  ever  could  have  done  so  well!”  Mary  is 
devoted  to  her ; for  love  inevitably  creates  love. 
The  death  of  any  one  of  the  children  could  not 
have  afflicted  their  own  mother  more.  In  fact, 
she  grows  to  forget  that  she  is  not  their  mother 
— the  children  have  almost  forgotten  any  other 
themselves.  Not  for  half  an  instant  does  Mrs. 
Merkes  permit  Bug  to  put  on  any  airs  in  regard 
to  them.  To  care  for  her  children  is  now  her 
only  business  in  life.  She  accepts  it  as  matter 
of  course.  She  carries  it  out  with  energy  and 
success. 

44  It  s my  opinion  her  marrying  that  man  was 
the  most  sensible  thing  Nan  ever  did  in  her 
life,”  says  practical  Mr.  Burleson  one  day  to 
his  stately  wife. 

44 Do  you  really  think  so?”  asks  his  wife. 
44  You  didn’t  at  first,  Mr.  Burleson.  I had  no 
patience  with  her  myself,  as  I told  you  and  told 
her  a thousand  times,  for  wanting  a husband. 
A woman  at  her  age,  too ! It  was  indelicate ; 
it  was  positively  disgusting  in  her!  We  were 
differently  constituted,  I am  sure.  I never 
would  have  gone  on  as  Anna  did;  I would 
have  died  first ! But  it  is  all  done  now.  Poor 
thing ! However,  I am  not  sorry  Mr.  Merkes 
is  dead.” 

44  4 1 will  therefore  that  the  younger  women 
marry,’”  Mr.  Burleson  reads  from  the  Bible 
which  lies  on  the  table  before  him,  44  4 bear 
children,  guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion 
to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully.’” 

44  Oh  pshaw,  nonsense !”  says  Mrs.  Burleson. 
44  And  I am  satisfied  Anna  never  would  have 
married  him  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  terrible 
matter  about  little  Lucy.  And  about  that  I’ve 
never  been  perfectly  satisfied  yet.”* 


MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
lilla's  flight. 

IDO  not  know  how  long  I remained  on  the 
road  outside  Lilia’s  gate  that  night.  I 
only  know  that  itfwas  dark,  like  midnight, 
before  I thought  of  returning  to  Bowness.  I 
have  no  way  of  expressing  how  I felt.  My 
happiness  was  an  unspeakable,  an  almost  un- 
believable ecstasy.  I felt  happy — and  humbled, 
deeply  humbled.  To  know  that  that  pure,  no- 
ble heart  had  given  itself  up  to  me  was  indeed 
something  to  fill  me  with  a sense  of  my  own 
miserable  demerits.  I could  have  knelt  on  the 
bare  road-side,  and  prostrated  myself,  and  prayed 
of  Heaven  to  help  me  that  I might  be  less  un- 
worthy. 

Yesterday  I should  have  wished  to  do  some 
good  or  great  thing  which  might  win  me  a place 
of  regard  in  her  memory,  and  redeem  my  barren 


DAUGHTER. 

life,  and  then  die.  To-day  my  veins  are  filled 
with  the  ecstasy  and  glory  of  living  for  her. 

I was  resolved  even  more  than  ever  to  go  to 
town  at  once.  I would  not  make  any  effort  to 
see  Lilia  again.  I should  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  her  if  I did  so.  There  shall  be  nothing  more 
that  has  the  least  appearance  of  secrecy.  I will 
ask  her  openly  of  her  father;  and  should  he 
refuse,  as  I know  he  will,  we  will  marry  in  de- 
fiance of  him.  Como  the  worst,  it  is  not  long 
before  she  will  be  of  age  to  decide  for  herself. 
And  he — even  he — shall  learn  that  I have  not 
been  influenced  by  any  hope  or  wish  to  get  his 
accursed  money.  No  coin  of  his  shall  benefit 
me  or  mine.  * 

After  a sleepless,  restless,  happy  night,  I 
started  by  the  first  train  from  Windermere.  I 
strained  and  twisted  out  of  the  window  of  the 
carriage  until  we  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
lake,  in  the  futile  hope  of  getting  a glimpse 
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somehow  of  the  villa  and  the  little  demesne  where 
I had  found  Lilia.  I could  not  see  the  place, 
or,  indeed,  any  thing  near  it.  At  last,  I am 
ashamed  to  say,  yielding  to  utter  fatigue,  I fell 
fast  asleep,  and  slept  in  the  carriage  for  hours. 

It  is  a long  journey  from  Lake-land  to  Lon- 
don. It  was  far  into  evening  when  I got  to 
town,  and  I went  almost  at  once  to  Jermyn 
Street  to  see  Christina.  I was  disappointed, 
however,  in  my  desire  to  see  her  alone,  for  she 
had  several  visitors  with  her  when  I called. 

She  looked  surprised  and  even  startled  when 
I presented  myself;  but  she  compelled  herself 
to  receive  me  with  external  composure. 

“I  never  expected  to  see  you  so  soon,”  she 
said.  44  You  must  have  grown  tired  of  Nature 
even  more  quickly  than  I predicted.” 

“No,”  I replied,  “I  did  not  get  tired  of  Na- 
ture; or,  at  least,  that  was  not  my  reason  for 
returning  to  town.  But  my  companion”  (I  did 
not  mention  his  name)  “ had  to  desert  me,  and  I 
didn’t  care  to  stay  among  the  mountains  alone.” 

And  I looked  significantly  at  Christina. 

“Afraid  of  being  left  to  bleat  alone,  like 
Wordsworth’s  lamb  on  the  mountain-side,  the 
plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude,”  interjected  a 
young  literary  man  present,  who  doubtless 
wanted  to  seem  clever, 

“Indeed?  You  were  left  alone?  Then 
your  fellow-traveler  got  tired  of  Nature  first 
and  left  you  ?”  asked  Madame  Beichstein,  look- 
ing with  anxious  eyes. 

44  No,  not  that  either ; but  some  sudden  call 
found  him  out  even  there  among  the  mountains 
— he  is  such  a dreadful  fellow  for  sudden  en- 
gagements— and  he  had  to  hurry  away.  He 
could  not  fix  any  time  for  his  return,  and  so  I 
followed  his  flight.” 

All  this  was  said  on  both  sides  in  the  coolest 
and  easiest  tone — in  that  tone  of  semi-badinage 
which  people  generally  adopt  on  nearly  all  sub- 
jects when  indifferent  ears  arc  open  to  hear. 
But  I knew  that  Christina  was  anxious  and  un- 
easy, and  I only  waited  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a quiet  word  or  two  with  her  to 
tell  her  all. 

The  opportunity  was  soon  made.  She  drew 
herself  away  to  a little  table  covered  with  books 
that  stood  in  a corner,  as  if  she  were  looking 
for  something.  I came  to  her  side.  She  had 
just  said,  in  an  eager  under-tone,  “ What  is  it, 
Emanuel?”  and  glanced  up  under  her  eye- 
lashes to  see  that  no  one  was  too  near,  when  I 
saw  a change  come  over  her  face ; and  Mr.  Lyn- 
don, M.P.,  w’ho  had  just  then  entered  the  room, 
approached  her. 

His  eyebrows  contracted  when  he  saw  me. 
She  instantly  left  me,  and  hurried  to  meet  him. 
He  led  her  to  a sofa  with  an  air  of  lordly  def- 
erence, which  had  something  of  a sultan’s  pat- 
ronage about  it ; and  they  presently  began  to 
converse  so  earnestly  that  they  seemed  to  for- 
get all  around  them. 

I was  resolved  to  wait  no  longer.  If  Chris- 
tina had  already  forgotten  all  about  her  hus- 
band, and  her  anxiety  regarding  his  disap- 


pearance, any  thing  that  I had  to  tell  her  could 
wrell  afford  to  remain  untold  until  some  more 
convenient  opportunity.  I was  quietly  with- 
drawing, when,  just  as  I passed  near  the  sofa 
where  Christina  sat,  an  artist  I knew,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  company,  asked, 

“ Did  you  leave  Windermere  only  this  morn- 
ing, Temple  ?” 

Eire  flashed  under  Mr.  Lyndon's  heavy  eye- 
brows, and  he  almost  started — he  almost  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  break  in  upon  our  conversa- 
tion. I noted  the  expression  and  manner,  and 
I understood  the  meaning.  The  whilom  pau- 
per at  Dives’s  gate  was  the  dreaded  lover  of 
Dives's  daughter. 

I confess  that  I felt  some  respect  for  the 
self-constraint  which  enabled  Mr.  Lyndon  to 
command  his  feelings  in  an  instant,  and  to  be- 
have as  if  he  had  never  heard  my  friend’s  in- 
nocent question.  In  a moment  Lyndon  and 
Christina  were  conversing  as  before ; and  I left 
them  to  converse.  I had  always  hated  to  see 
this  man  near  Christina,  and  I was  pained  not 
less  than  ever  to  see  him  there  now.  So  I left 
the  place,  where  he  seemed  determined  to  stay. 

But  I could  not  hate  the  man  any  more. 
There  was  a time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when 
I thought  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to 
humiliate  and  mortify  him.  I had  no  such 
feeling  now.  I made  every  allowance  and  ex- 
cuse for  him  : I desired  sincerely  to  be  as  con- 
siderate as  possible  toward  him.  I would  have 
given  much  to  be  able  to  convince  him  of  the 
integrity  and  the  disinterestedness  of  my  love 
for  his  daughter.  I almost  think  I could  have 
been  induced,  under  proper  encouragement,  to 
beg  his  paternal  blessing.  In  truth,  my  love 
for  Lilia  and  my  happiness  in  her  love  swal- 
lowed up  all  mean  hates,  and  spites,  and  ig- 
noble feelings  of  whatever  kind  within  me.  I 
was  in  fact  almost  in  love  with  the  world.  The 
nearest  approach  to  anger  I felt  toward  any 
human  creature  was  toward  Christina  Braun. 
Her  reception  of  Lyndon,  her  eager  welcome 
of  him,  her  absorbed  attention  to  his  talk, 
seemed  to  me  to  bespeak  a lamentable  levity  at 
a time  when  some  crisis,  which  she  appeared  to 
think  serious,  was  impending  over  her  husband. 

I walked  home  thinking  over  these  things, 
angry  with  Christina,  and  sorry  for  her;  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  full  of  deep,  deep  pity  for 
her.  It  was  ten  o’clock  w hen  I reached  home ; 
and  I opened  one  of  my  windows  upon  the  blue 
twilight  of  early  summer,  and  sat  without  a 
lamp  and  smoked  a cigar,  and  began  to  see  my 
way.  I must  write  at  once,  this  night,  this 
moment,  to  Mr.  Lyndon.  I must  anticipate 
any  inquiry  or  discovery  by  him.  He  must 
know  at  once  that  no  secrecy  of  any  kind  is  in- 
tended. From  this  moment  it  is  certain  that 
no  power  of  man  shall  prevent  me  from  mak- 
ing Lilia  Lyndon  my  wife ; and  he  shall  know 
the  full  truth.  No  idle  feeling  of  pride  or  mor- 
tified self-love  shall  restrain  me  from  making 
every  effort  to  avert  discord  and  disunion. 
Nothing  shall  prevent  my  acting  toward  Lilia 
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Lyndon's  father  as  her  love  deserves  that  I 
should  act.  He  could  no  longer  offend  me.  I 
had  lost  the  right  to  complain. 

I lighted  my  lamp  and  wrote  a letter.  It 
was  to  him,  and  ran  thus : 

“ Sir, — Not  long  since  I endeavored  to  see 
you,  and  I was  not  successful.  My  object  then 
was  to  pledge  you  my  word  as  a man  of  honor 
that  I would  never  place  myself  again  in  the 
way  of  meeting  Miss  Lilia  Lyndon,  or  willing- 
ly be  the  cause  of  any  disunion,  however  slight 
and  passing,  between  her  and  you.  I was  not 
favored  with  an  interview.  You  believed  me 
guilty  of  conduct  you  had  reason  to  resent.  I 
do  not  deny  it,  or  defend  myself.  The  prom- 
ise, however,  which  I could  not  make  to  you  I 
made  to  myself,  and  I would  have  kept  it. 

“Chance — I am  superstitious  enough  to 
think  it  Providence — ordered  otherwise.  I 
have  just  seen  Miss  Lyndon  in  Westmoreland. 
I declare  that  I had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
she  was  in  that  part  of  England.  I declare 
too  that  I deliberately  refused  to  know  where 
«she  was,  when  I might  (without  knowledge  or 
consent  of  hers)  have  learned  it.  Our  meeting 
was  as  much  a surprise  to  her  as  to  me.  This, 
however,  I need  not  tell  you,  You  know  that 
she  is  incapable  of  deceit. 

“ I write  now  to  ask  you,  as  Lilia  Lyndon’s 
father,  for  your  permission  to  me  to  become  a 
suitor  for  her  hand.  I will  not  affect  to  doubt 
that  this  proposal  will  displease  you.  I say 
sincerely  I am  not  surprised  that  you  should 
have  wished  another  husband  for  your  daugh- 
ter. But  I say  too  that  I am  worthy  of  her 
thus  far — that  she  has  honored  me  frankly 
with  her  affection.  For  myself,  I have  but 
lately  learned  to  the  full  how  deep  and  devoted 
is  my  love  for  her.  I stand  amazed,  and  in- 
deed humbled,  by  the  thought  of  her  affection 
for  me — humbled  because  I have  nothing  to 
give  in  return. 

“You  are  doubtless  a rich  man;  your  fa- 
vorite daughter  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
bring  a fortune  to  her  husband.  Not  so  in 
my  case.  If  Lilia  Lyndon  honors  me  with 
her  love,  and  you  give  your  consent,  I receive 
her,  and  her  alone.  I will  not  consent  to  re- 
ceive one  penny ’s-worth  of  pecuniary  advant- 
age. Even  you  shall  at  least  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  me  of  a mercenary  motive.  I can 
myself  maintain  my  wife  at  least  in  comfort, 
though  not  in  splendor ; and  I think  Lilia  Lyn- 
don does  not  care  for  splendor. 

“I  wait  your  reply,  and  add  nothing  else. 
Nothing  that  I could  say  could  honestly  put 
ray  appeal  in  any  better  light  to  you.  It 
should  never  have  been  made,  did  it  only  con- 
cern my  own  happiness.  I make  it  believing 
that  it  also  concerns  the  happiness  of  her 
whom  I am  sure  you  love. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be 

44  Your  obedient  servant, 

“Emakuel  Temple. 

41  George  Stamford  Lymdon,  Esq.,  M.P.” 


I had  hardly  finished  this  letter  when  I 
heard  the  rattle  of  wheels  in  the  street,  and 
presently  my  landlady  herself  came  up  and 
told  me,  with  rather  significant  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  that  a lady  wished  to  speak  to  me 
very  particular. 

44  Where  is  she  ?” 

44 1 have  shown  her  into  the  drawing-room. 
She  said  it  didn’t  matter  about  her  name,  but 
she  must  see  you.” 

I hastened  to  the  drawing-room,  and  found 
Christina  Reichstein  standing  there.  Her  veil 
was  down,  but  I could  see  through  it  that  her 
face  was  very  pale,  and  that  her  eyes  sparkled. 

“Where  is  my  husband,  Emanuel?”  she 
said,  without  any  introductory  word. 

44 1 can  not  tell  you,  Christina.  I have  told 
you  nearly  all  that  I know.  He  left  me,  and 
bade  me  tell  you  that  yon  should  hear  from 
him  soon.” 

44  Where  did  he  leave  you?  Where  was  he 
going?  Who  came  for  him?  When  did  he 
say  he  would  return  ?” 

44  Christina,  I am  not  deeply  in  his  confi- 
dence. He  did  not  tell  me  where  he  was  go- 
ing, nor  did  I ask  any  such  question.  He  did 
say  there  wras  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at — imme- 
diately.” 

44  Who  came  for  him — Benoni  ?” 

I described  the  emissary. 

44  Yes ; Benoni.  I thought  so— I feared  so ; 
I hate  that  man.” 

44  Is  he  not  true  ?” 

“True?  Oh  yes,  too  true.  True  to  his 
wretched  plots  and  plans.  But  there  can  be 
nothing  to  alarm  me,”  she  went  on,  reassuring 
herself.  44 1 have  not  heard  a syllable  of  any 
thing.  Is  it  not  very  hot  ?” 

I opened  the  window  near  her.  She  threw 
back  her  veil.  She  looked  pale  as  a ghost. 

“ No ; there  can  be  nothing  of  any  moment,” 
she  said,  looking  at  me  anxiously  for  confirma- 
tion of  her  hopes.  44 1 believe is  still  in 

town,  and  has  not  heard  of  any  thing  ?” 

And  she  named  an  Italian  name  known  of 
all  men ; a name  identified  with  revolutionary 
movement  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 

44 1 can  satisfy  you  as  to  his  being  in  town, 
Christina.  I passed  him  at  Knightsbridge  as 
I came  along,  not  an  hour  ago.  He  was  walk- 
ing very  quietly  and  slowly — quite  unconcern- 
edly, to  all  appearance.” 

“Then  there  can  be  nothing.  It  must  be 
only  some  one  of  those  ordinary  journeyings.” 

“But  don’t  people  say,”  I asked,  malig- 
nantly, “that  the  Chief  prefers  stirring  up 
rebellions  with  the  long  arm  of  the  lever — that 
he  generally  directs  an  Italian  insurrection 
from  a safe  stand-point  here  in  London  ?” 

44  People  do  say  it,  I believe,”  she  replied, 
coldly,  44  who  know  nothing  of  him,  and  have 
no  sympathy  with  his  cause,  or  perhaps  with 
any  thing  that  is  noble  and  high.  You  ought 
not  to  say  it.” 

I felt  a little  ashamed  and  penitent. 

44 1 am  sure,”  I said,  after  a short  pause, 
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“that  I heard  Benoni,  if  it  was  he,  speak  to 
Salaris  about  the  necessity  of  being  in  Paris  at 
once.” 

44 In  Paris?  Oh,  come,  this  is  the  only  im- 
portant word  you  have  let  fall  yet.  In  Paris  ? 
If  you  had  only  mentioned  that  before,  I should 
have  felt  greatly  relieved.  It  is  nothing  defin- 
ite, then  ? It  is  only  some  organizing  affair  : 
to  seek  for  aid,  or  advice,  or  friends,  or  some- 
thing.” 

44  Yes.  I don’t  see  how  they  can  well  fight 
for  Italian  liberty  in  Paris.  Indeed,  Madame 
Reichstein,  I don’t  believe  there  is  much  cause 
for  alarm.  Perhaps  the  battle  won't  come  off 
just  yet:  threatened  governments  live  long.” 

44  You  are  in  a sneering  humor,  Emanuel, 
and  I don’t  like  to  meet  people  in  such  humor ; 
but  I am  a good  deal  relieved  by  what  you  tell 
me.  And  now,  before  I go,  let  me  scold  you 
for  having  left  me  this  evening  so  hastily.  Why 
did  you  not  wait,  and  tell  me  all  you  knew?” 

44 In  fact,  I had  nothing  to  tell;  and  you  had 
other  people  with  you.” 

44  They  all  left  very  soon.  You  might  have 
waited  a little ; I have  no  one  to  confide  in  but 
you.” 

44 No  one?” 

44  No  one,  now  that  my  husband  is  away.  I 
don’t  know  why  you  look  at  me  with  such  an 
expression ; I think  you  ought  to  explain  what 
you  mean.” 

44  Christina,  I don’t  ask  explanations,  or  offer 
any.  I have  nothing  to  explain.” 

44  Yes,  you  have  something,”  she  replied,  with 
energy.  44  You  have  to  explain  your  manner  to 
me — your  suspicious  manner,  and  your  looks, 
which  seem  to  insinuate  something  that  I do 
not  understand — that  I will  not  understand,” 

44  Ay,  will  not  understand !”  I said,  with  em- 
phasis. 

44  Will  not  understand,  then,  if  you  like  to 
have  it  so.  What  have  I done  that  you,  my  old- 
est friend,  look  on  me  so  coldly?  Have  I not 
now  enough  to  distract  and  torment  me  without 
that?  There  is  nothing  I am  ashamed  of,  al- 
though there  is  much  I am  sorry  for.  You  are 
changed  toward  me ; why — why  ?” 

“Christina,  I don’t  like  your  way  of  life;  I 
toll  you  that  frankly — indeed,  you  know  it  al- 
ready. I don’t  like  to  see  that  man  Lyndon 
hanging  about  you  in  the  way  he  does — now 
too,  when,  for  aught  you  and  I can  tell,  your 
husband  may  be  in  some  serious  danger.  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  your  name  coupled  with  his 
in  a way  that — well,  in  the  way  that  people  do 
couple  it.” 

Christina  blushed,  or  flushed  rather. 

44  My  husband  knows  of  Mr.  Lyndon’s  visits. 
What  right  has  any  one  else  to — ” 

44  No  right,  Christina.  I claim  no  right. 
You  insisted  on  knowing  why  I seemed  sur- 
prised, or  cold,  or  something  of  that  kind ; I 
have  told  you  the  reason.” 

“ I didn’t  mean  you , Emanuel ; I meant  the 
idle  people  whose  babble  and  malignant  trash 
you  repeat — people  who  babble  malignant  trash 


about  yourself,  let  me  tell  yon,  as  well  as  about 
me.  How  do  you  know  what  things  are  being 
said  of  you  and  of  me?  How  do  you  know 
what  vile  gossip  may  have  reached  my  hus- 
band’s ear — which  he  scorns  to  believe  ? Who 
can  tell  what  people  might  say,  if  they  knew, 
for  example,  that  I have  come  in  this  way  to 
visit  you  at  night  alone?” 

There  was  much  of  her  old  'winning  way 
about  this,  which,  coming  as  it  did  now,  brought 
a vague,  subtle  sense  of  deceit  to  my  mind. 

44  Come,  Emanuel,  dear  old  friend,  have  faith 
in  me.  Let  there  be  one  at  least  who  thinks 
well  of  me — one  here  I mean — for  my  husband 
thinks  well  of  me,  better,  far  better  than  I could 
ever  deserve  of  him.  If  you  knew  him  well, 
and  knew  how  he  trusts  me,  you  would  not,  and 
could  not,  believe  me  capable  of  deceiving  him. 
He  knows  that  Mr.  Lyndon  visits  me ; and  he 
knows  why.  It  is  his  doing  altogether ; that  is 
all  I can  tell  yon  now ; but  you  shall  know  more 
before  long.  He  is  all  confidence  and  trust. 
My  dear  friend,  you  and  I are  very  good  people 
in  our  way,*  but  we  are  not  like  him.” 

She  spoke  nowr  with  a dash  of  sarcasm  in  her 
tone,  and  with  a quivering  lip. 

44  Christina,  I do  believe  I have  done  you 
wrong.” 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  my  hand  in  a wild 
way. 

“Yes,  I do  fully  believe  I have  been  sus- 
pecting you  wrongfully.  I don’t  pretend  to 
account  for  wrhat  I have  certainly  observed — ” 
J5he  smiled  half  maliciously. 

’“Although  perhaps  even  now  a conjecture 
does  start  up  in  my  mind  which  seems  to  ex- 
plain it — but  I will  not  ask  you  for  any  explana- 
tion—” 

“No,  Emanuel.  Believe  me  without  ask- 
ing for  any  explanation  now.”  * 

44  And  I do.  I am  sorry  for  having  wronged 
you ; and  I am  more  sorry  still  for  the  circum- 
stances that  have  entangled  you  in  what  I can 
not  help  thinking  a sort  of  humiliation ; and 
which  will  end,  I fear,  in  the  wreck  of  your 
happiness.” 

“My  happiness  is  wrecked,  Emanuel!  It 
went  down  long,  long  ago.  I would  give  all  to 
be  young  again,  to  begin  again.  The  old  im- 
memorial vain  regret!  To  be  young  again, 
Emanuel — to  have  the  chance  of  beginning 
again,  and  doing  something  better ! I sold  my 
soul,  and  I have  got  a heap  of  fairy  gold  in  ex- 
change; and  it  has  turned  into  withered  old 
leaves.” 

My  heart  was  deeply  moved  by  the  state  of 
almost  abject  despair  into  which  she  had  worked 
herself.  I endeavored  to  say  something  in  the 
way  of  commonplace  reassurance;  but  she  ent 
me  short  impetuously,  petulantly. 

“Don’t,  Emanuel;  I want  no  condolence. 
I dare  say  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  and  all 
right,  and  all  that : that  sort  of  stuff  never  made 
any  one  feel  any  the  happier.  If  I were  to  ask 
you,  Don’t  I look  pale,  and  wretched,  and  ugly, 
at  this  very  moment?  you  would  say  something 
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complimentary,  I dare  say.  It  wonld  not  re- 
assure me.  I have  had  compliments  enough  in 
my  day,  and  they  have  done  me  much  good ! 
I have  cried  my  eyes  quite  red,  and  my  cheeks 
quite  pale : mock  tears  on  the  stage,  and  real 
tears  at  home,  make  sad  work  of  one's  beauty, 
Emanuel.  You  find  the  world  well  enough,  no 
doubt;  you  were  always  a patient,  contented 
kind  of  being,  and  did  not  trouble  yourself 
about  any  thing,  as  women  do.  Besides,  you 
have  special  reason  for  happiness  now.  You 
have  seen  Lilia  Lyndon.” 

41  How  do  you  know  ?” 

44 1 heard,  only  an  honr  since,  that  she  was  in 
the  Lake  country ; and  I knew  by  your  air  of 
brightness  and  triumph,  and — oh,  something 
whollv  unspeakable — that  you  had  seen  the  lit- 
tle girl.” 

44  Yes,  I have  seen  her.” 

44  And  you  will  persevere,  then ; and  yon  will 
not  be  warned;  and  you  will  take  this  child 
away  from  her  father  and  her  family?  Oh, 
don’t  protest  and  look  angry ; she  will  go  if  you 
ask  her ; and  you  think  you  can  break  all  the 
bonds  of  association  thus,  and  yet  find  the  wo- 
man you  tear  away  fcom  friends  and  family  and 
habits  happy  in  the  end?  You  know  nothing 
of  women,  Emanuel ; you  never  did.  She  will 
plunge  into  any  gulf  with  you  now ; she  will 
awake  with  a shiver  some  day,  and  turn  a pale 
face  of  silent  reproach  on  you.  I don’t  think 
the  poor  girl  would  scold.” 

44  You  are  a prophet  of  evil  omen,  Christina.” 

44 A screech-owl,  am  I not?” 

44 But  I am  not  dismayed.” 

44  You  believe  in  this  girl’s  firmness  and  con- 
stancy, and  knowledge  of  her  own  mind  ?” 

44 1 do,  as  fully  as  I believe  in  Heaven ; far 
more  fully,  very  likely.  I know  Lilia  Lyndon ; 
I don’t  know  Heaven.” 

44  You  think  the  bonds  of  love  will  prove 
stronger  with  her  than  the  bonds  of  habit  ?” 

“I  do.” 

Christina  shrugged  her  shoulders;  but  re- 
turned to  the  charge. 

44  She  lives  now  in  Connanght  Place  ?” 

44  She  does.” 

44  And  you  propose  to  live — ?”  * 

44  In  a small  house  in  Brompton  or  Kensing- 
ton, say.” 

44  She  has  carriages  and  horses,  grooms  and 
maids  without  stint  ?” 

44  Yes ; and  it  will  try  my  resources,  proba- 
bly, to  keep  a miniature  brougham,  a couple  of 
maids,  and  a boy  in  buttons.  Connu,  Christina. 
All  that  I know,  and  have  thought  of.” 

44  And  she  will  sit  at  home  of  nights  and  do 
crochet,  while  you  sing  at  the  Opera  with  some 
Finola?” 

44  No,  Christina.  I mean  to  give  up  the  Op- 
era— I am  sick  of  it.  Any  thing  I can  do  is  bet- 
ter done  in  the  concert-room.  I will  at  all  events 
try  to  make  her  happy,  if  she  will  have  me.” 

44  Happy— after  she  has  quarreled  with  her 
father,  and  been  discarded  by  him  ?” 

“She  will  not  quarrel  with  her  father.” 


44  Emanuel,  yon  are  out  of  your  senses.” 

44  No,  Christina.  I am  coming  to  my  senses 
— at  last!” 

I do  not  know  why  I made  this  reply.  I 
suppose  I was  merely  carried  away  by  antago- 
nism and  her  last  words.  She  flushed  as  if  she 
had  been  smitten  on  the  cheek,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  up  and  down  like  little  waves,  and  she 
indulged  in  her  familiar  action  of  throwing  back 
that  hair  from  her  brow  and  shoulder.  She 
turned  away  for  a moment ; and  then  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  she  said  in  a soft- 
ened tone : 

44  Yon  do  not  think  I wish  you  not  to  be  hap- 
py?” 

44  Oh  no,  Christina !” 

44  Oh,  do  not,  do  not ! I wish  yon  to  be  hap- 
py, most  sincerely.  I only  feared  and  doubted  ; 
but  all  that  is  nonsense.  Indeed,  I long  to  sec 
yon  happy.  I shall  feel  when  I see  it  that  my 
expiation  is  out,  and  my  penance  removed.  I 
only  feared  that  perhaps  you  did  not  know  her, 
or -she  you.  I suppose  a woman  always  feels 
jealous  of  another  who — I don’t  know  really 
what  I am  saying ! Emanuel,  remember  I was 
the  first  who  told  you  Lilia  Lyndon  loved  you ! 
My  dear,  I read  it  in  the  child’s  eyes  before 
she  knew  it  herself.  But  you — you  do  love  her 
— now  ?” 

44  Yes,  Christina,  Ida  I know  her  now,  and 
I love  her.” 

44  Then  I hope  and  pray  that  you  may  be  hap- 
py, and  that  the  future  may  recompense  for  any 
waste  of  the  past.  I will  pray  for  you,  Eman- 
uel, and  for  her.  Do  you  know  I am  a Catho- 
lic now  ?” 

44  A Roman  Catholic  ?” 

44  A Roman  Catholic,  if  yon  will,”  she  said, 
with  a faint  smile.  44  Yes,  I have  been  so  for 
some  time.  What  would  my  brother  and  his 
pious  Lutheran  wife  in  Kdnigsberg — you  re- 
member them,  Emanuel  ? — say,  if  they  knew  ? 
Yes,  I sought  peace ; and  I trust  I have  found 
it.  You  do  not  know — no  man  could  know- 
how empty  and  blank  my  life  has  been.  I have 
none  of  the  true  joys  of  life,  and  I shall  never 
have.  Other  women,  whatever  their  disap- 
pointments, have  some  comfort  to  cheer  them, 
to  look  forward  to,  when  they  cease  to  be  young ; 
but  I ! Ah ! a man  can’t  know.” 

Yet  I did  know.  I knew  what  she  thought 
of,  at  least.  What  woman  will  not  mourn  over 
the  quiver  that  is  empty  of  arrows  ? 

“Come,”  she  said,  “I  must  go.  It  is  al- 
most midnight;  and  this  is  a mad  escapade. 
I am  wasting  my  own  time  and  yours.” 

As  she  rose  to  go  her  eyes  glanced  at  the 
looking-glass,  which,  in  the  true  style  of  a 
Brompton  lodging,  adorned  my  chimney-piece. 

“Emanuel,”  she  asked,  quite  seriously, 44 have 
I not  greatly  changed  for  the  worse  ? But  you 
won’t  tell  me.  And  then — don’t  say  any  thing 
— so  changed  since  I used  to  watch  for  yon  in 
the  window  every  evening,  long  ago!  Ah, 
those  were  pleasant  days!  I too  shall  soon 
leave  the  stage.  I must  in  any  cose.  I am 
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resolved  to  go  in  my  full  prime  of  voice.  We 
will  go  and  live  somewhere  quietly  in  Switzer- 
land, I think,  if  my  poor  Solaris  can  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  his  dreams,  and  if  he  comes 
safely  out  of  this  present  business.  I don’t 
well  know  what  I shall  do  without  the  excite- 
ment of  applause.  It  is  a fearful  thing  for  a 
woman  who  has  nothing  but  excitement  to  live 
on.  But  I made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it.” 

“Christina,  my  dearest,  earliest  friend,  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  you  so  unhappy.  Is 
there  nothing  that  can  be  done?  Do  confide 
in  me.  Is  there  nothing?” 

44  Nothing,  oh,  nothing,”  she  answered,  with 
a sad  wan  smile.  “I  have  now,  oh,  thank 
Heaven,  a true  and  warm  religion  to  fill  my 
heart.  Then,  Emanuel,  you  forgive  me  all  ?” 

44  Dear  Christina,  what  is  there  to  forgive?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  there  is.  1 left  you  for  the  sake 
of  my  own  career  and  my  own  ambition.  I 
went  forth  on  my  fool’s  errand  and  left  you, 
and  it  was  long  before  you  recovered  wholly, 
and — and  ceased  to  think  about  me.” 

“It  was  indeed.” 

44  But  you  are  now  free  ugain,  and  happy, 
and  hopeful ; and  all  the  past  is  sponged  out, 
and  I am  forgiven  ?” 

44  Oh,  surely,  surely ; if  you  will  have  it  that 
I have  any  cause  or  right — ” 

44  There,  that  will  do.  And  we  arc  friends  ?” 

44 Friends,  Christina,  forever.” 

She  leaned  toward  me,  and  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead. 

44  Wc  may  not  meet  again,”  6he  said,  “ex- 
cept before  many  eyes ; and  besides,”  she  added, 
with  a wild,  sweet  smile,  44  it  is  no  wrong  now.” 

With  that  kiss  of  peace  she  left  me;  that 
was  the  funeral  ceremony  of  a long,  long,  vain 
love  now  dead. 

I went  down  with  her  to  her  brougham.  Her 
German  “familiar”  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
they  drove  away. 

She  was,  then,  a Roman  Catholic.  I after- 
ward learned  that  she  had  been  formally  so  only 
a few  months.  I was  not  sorry  for  it.  I was 
of  no  particular  creed,  and  could  never  ani- 
mate my  mind,  though  in  my  blank  and  lonely 
years  I often  tried,  into  any  warm  interest  in 
the  differences  of  denominations,  and  the  nar- 
row theological  questions  on  the  solution  of 
which  so  many  good  people  are  content  to  rest 
their  hopes  of  heaven.  I could  never  believe 
in  the  power  of  any  faith  to  monopolize  the 
right  of  granting  passports  into  heaven.  Many 
people,  I often  thought,  seem  to  liken  heaven 
practically  to  that  famous  cave  in  the  44  Arabian 
Nights,”  the  doors  of  which  opened  at  the  ut- 
terance of  a few  cabalistic  words,  equally  power- 
ful in  their  operation  whether  he  who  pronounced 
them  understood  what  he  was  saying,  or  com- 
prehended no  syllable  of  its  meaning.  But  I 
was  glad,  somehow,  to  think  of  Christina  kneel- 
ing at  a Roman  Catholic  altar.  She  seemed 
the  kind  of  being  destined  specially  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Bom  to  be  sustained  after 
every  spring  of  impulse,  passionate,  warm- 


hearted, and  yet  in  some  sense  egotistical 
and  subjective;  strong  and  bold  in  impulse, 
yet  feeble  in  purpose,  and  especially  lacking 
that  steadfast,  stony  patience,  which,  indeed, 
is  almost  exclusively  a man’s  quality — that 
proud,  inexorable  patience  which,  even  in 
great  natures,  as  Macaulay  truly  says,  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  patience  of  stupidity;  hers 
was  a nature  thoroughly  suited  to  lean  for 
support  on  the  arm  of  a faith  rich  in  conso- 
lations for  every  mood,  in  appliances  to  soothe 
every  impatience  and  strengthen  every  weak- 
ness. I could  easily  understand  how  that 
heart,  so  passionate  and  loving,  yet  so  fitful 
and  ambitious,  warmed  toward  a faith  among 
the  very  ceremonials  of  whose  ministry  are 
sympathy  and  confidence  and  ready  pardon. 
She,  the  disappointed  wife,  the  childless  mo- 
ther, the  ambitious  artist  who  had  won  success 
and  found  it  barren,  what  was  left  for  her  but 
such  ready  and  sensuous  consolations  as  are 
found  in  the  religion  of  Rome  ? 

At  last  I had  begun  to  understand  Christina 
Braun.  I have  written  to  little  purpose  if  the 
reader  does  not  already  understand  her.  She 
was  not  the  kind  of  beingjl  had  once  imagined. 
Hers  was  not  the  clear,  strong,  self-reliant,  self- 
contained  soul  I had  once  believed  it.  How, 
indeed,  I now  asked  myself,  could  I ever  have 
thought  so  ? Did  not  a word,  a mood,  a chance 
decide  almost  every  successive  chapter  of  her 
life?  Was  not  strength  of  sudden  impulse 
shining  in  those  dark  and  glittering  eyes? 
was  not  instability  of  purpose  shown  in  those 
fair,  soft,  tremulous  outlines?  Vivacity  of 
emotion  was  indicated  in  the  sensitive  lips, 
weakness  of  purpose  in  that  rounded  cheek 
and  chin.  All  those  years  she  had  been 
looking  for  happiness  in  many  paths,  and  had 
not  found  it,  because  she  gave  up  too  soon  each 
place  of  search  and  sought  anew'.  She  had  al- 
ways been  seeking  an  object  in  our  darkling 
life,  but  had  never  gazed  long  or  steadfastly 
enough  through  the  darkness  in  order  that  the 
way  and  the  end  might  become  clear  to  her.  It 
was  natural  that  she  should  take  to  the  stage-life 
and  to  music — music,  that  most  bewitching  of 
delusioA,  that  intoxication  of  the  soul,  in  which 
a nature  like  hers  would  find  all  that  the  Ori- 
ental finds  in  his  haschcz . She  had  sold  her  soul 
to  the  unreal : they  who  do  so  soon  find  them- 
selves but  shadowless  ghosts  among  the  real. 

Easy  to  understand  how  Christina  Braun 
could  believe  herself  accomplishing  a high  des- 
tiny when  first  enraptured  by  the  success  of  a 
career  where  the  honors  follow  so  quickly  on 
the  victory  that  they  are  in  fact  its  very  echo. 
No  success  in  life  is  so  intoxicating  as  that  of 
a great  prima  donna . Think  of  the  patient 
author  laboring  for  years  at  some  work  on 
which  he  stakes  his  fame  and  his  happiness, 
and  the  fame  never  perhaps  in  his  lifetime 
spreads  beyond  the  appreciation  of  a fewr  re- 
view's and  the  admiration  of  one  or  two  coteries. 
Think  of  the  inventor  wasting  away  his  brains 
to  make  perfect  some  great  scheme,  which  an- 
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other  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  country  may 
be  all  the  while  forestalling,  or  which  may  in 
the  end  only  bring  money  (o  the  capitalist  who 
buys  it,  and  whose  name  it  is  destined  to  bear. 
Think  of  the  gray  old  soldier,  whose  terribly- 
earned  honors  only  come  in  time  to  decorate 
hi9  corpse.  And  then  think  of  the  successful 
singer  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  emperors,  and 
greeted  in  turn  with  the  plaudits  of  every  civil- 
ized capital.  Who  in  St.  Petersburg  cares  for 
the  great  English  savant  t What  London  aud- 
ience thrills  at  the  entrance  of  the  Italian  poet  ? 
But  the  great  singer  goes  from  state  to  state, 
and  is  the  idol  and  delight  of  every  people  she 
visits,  and  the  fame  which  precedes  and  follows 
her  is  like  the  language  of  the  music  she  inter- 
prets— cosmopolitan  and  universal. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  tasted,  and  the 
delight  exhales,  what  remains  for  the  sated  and 
sickened  heart?  The  joy  of  the  Art  itself? 
Yes,  if  one  has  loved  the  art  only,  and  for  the 
art’s  sake ; but  what  remains  for  one  whose  joy 
was  only  in  the  intoxication  of  the  false  emo- 
tions and  the  meretricious  successes  which  the 
art  can  be  made  the  instrument  to  procure  ? 
What  earthly  reality  can  sustain  and  nourish 
the  nature  which  has  lived  in  the  delusion  of 
music  and  the  delusion  of  fame?  I know  of 
nothing.  I thought  it  but  natural  that,  awak- 
ened from  those  delusions,  Christina  should 
seek  repose  in  that  most  fascinating  and  sublime 
of  all  delusions  which  exhales  from  the  perfumed 
incense  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Thus  I remained  for  some  time,  thinking 
over  Christina  and  the  change  that  had  come 
upon  her.  For  a long  time,  even  before  I knew 
it,  the  witchery  of  her  influence  over  me  had 
been  fading.  Her  nature  seemed  to  have  been 
lowered  somehow,  and  unidealized.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  old  influence  awoke  again, 
and  her  fascination,  her  ardor,  her  generous  im- 
pulses quite  conquered  me ; but  if  I had  been 
given  to  self-analysis,  I might  have  found  that 
her  influence  over  me  was  most  powerful  wrhen 
I was  not  near  her.  When  lately  I still  be- 
lieved that  I loved  her,  it  was  the  memory  of 
my  own  youth  and  hers  that  I truly  loved.  I 
believe  that  a man  who  has  been  badly  wound- 
ed in  a limb,  and  suffers  great  agony,  and  at 
last  has  the  limb  amputated,  is  long  haunted  by 
the  echo  of  the  pain,  which  he  now  can  not 
really  feel  any  more.  And  so  it  was  with  my 
feelings  toward  Christina  Braun  of  late.  They 
were  the  echo  of  a passionate  love  and  a bitter 
agony. 

I thought  of  her  so  sadly  that,  for  the  time, 
I almost  forgot  myself  and  what  I had  to  do, 
and  the  letter  that  lay  written  on  my  desk. 

I sealed  my  letter,  and  went  with  it  myself  to 
the  post.  Next  evening  I received  the  follow- 
ing answer : 

“ Consatjqut  Place. 

“ Sib, — I do  not  stop  to  express  any  surprise 
at  the  nature  of  the  proposal  contained  in  yonr 
letter.  I give  it  the  reply  which  you  appear  to 
anticipate.  I utterly  decline  to  give  my  con- 


sent to  your  becoming  a suitor  to  Miss  Lilia 
Lyndon.  I do  not  believe  that  such  a course 
could  possibly  conduce  to  my  daughter’s  happi- 
ness, of  which  I still  consider  myself  the  most 
competent  judge,  and  of  which,  at  all  events,  I 
am  the  natural  and  legal  guardian. 

“You  are  good  enough  to  say  that  you  would 
accept  my  daughter  without  any  fortune.  This 
offer  probably  seems  to  you  magnanimous  and 
romantic.  It  might  possibly  impress  my  daugh- 
ter in  the  same  way.  She  is  still,  as  you  know, 
very  young.  You  will  allow  me,  however,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  to  remark  that  such  an  offer, 
while  very  easily  made,  could  in  no  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  result.  Were  I willing  to  accept 
your  proposal  to  marry  Miss  Lilia  Lyndon,  yon 
will,  of  course,  perceive  that  common  regard 
for  her  interest  and  her  happiness  would  com- 
pel me  to  take  care  that  she  was  provided  with 
such  means  as  I could  contribute  toward  main- 
taining her  in  the  station  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed. 

“You  will  perhaps,  for  the  future,  see  the 
propriety  of  withholding  attentions  which  are 
in  every  way  unwelcome,  and  of  refraining  from 
making  proposals  which  can  only  meet  with 
emphatic  rejection. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

“George  Stamford  Lyndon. 

“Em  as  cel  Temple,  Esq." 

I had  expected  nothing  better.  I was  not 
surprised.  I could  not  be  angry.  Having 
Lilia’s  love,  I could  afford  to  bear  the  cold  re- 
buffs of  Lilia’s  father.  I was  not  discouraged. 
It  would  not  in  any  case  be  long  until  Lilia 
came  of  age  and  could  do  os  she  pleased ; and 
if  her  love  for  me  could  stand  the  test  of  that 
delay — as  I now  fully  believed  it  could — no 
power  on  earth  should  prevent  me  from  making 
her  my  wife. 

I wrote  to  Lilia,  telling  her  what  I had  done, 
and  the  purport  of  her  father’s  answer,  but  soft* 
ening  as  far  as  I could  the  tone  and  temper  of 
it.  I wrote  full  of  love  and  confidence ; bade 
her  wait  but  a little,  and  all  would  be  well; 
pledged  her  my  earnest,  unalterable  affection, 
and  my  full  faith  in  hers.  In  the  conviction  of 
her  love  I seemed  to  myself  to  move  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  purple  and  rose-color. 

Days  and  days  passed  away,  and  I received 
no  answer.  I grew  restless,  but  hardly  uneasy. 
She  doubtless  found  it  difficult  to  write ; per- 
haps she  was  not  willing  even  to  pen  a few  clan- 
destine lines,  but  preferred  nobly  and  patiently 
to  wait.  I did  not  for  a moment  doubt  of  her 
love,  or  fear  lest  she  might  have  repented,  or 
drawn  back,  or  been  talked  into  acquiescence 
with  her  father’s  w ishes. 

Suddenly  I heard  a rumor  which  startled  me, 
and  which  gradually  deepened  into  certainty.* 

Lilia  Lyndon  had  been  brought  by  her  fa- 
ther from  Westmoreland  to  his  country  seat  in 
Leicestershire.  The  very  first  day  of  her  re- 
moval there  she  left  his  house;  she  came  to 
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London  by  the  train,  and  thence  disappeared, 
no  one  could  tell  whither. 

I had  a stormy  interview  with  Mr.  Lyndon, 
who  came,  excited  and  furious,  to  my  lodgings. 
I could  tell  him  nothing ; and  I am  bound  to 
say  he  came  rather  to  denounce  me  as  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  the  disunion  in  his  family  than 
out  of  any  suspicion  that  Lilia’s  flight  had  been 
concerted  between  her  and  me.  He  knew  his 
daughter  too  wrell  to  suspect  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  could  only  suppose  that  she  had  fled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  some  wild  and 
romantic  school-friend,  who  would  regard  the 
whole  thing  as  a delightful  chapter  of  romance 
in  real  life.  He  had  gone  or  written  or  sent  to 
every  one  he  could  think  of,  and  he  was  wait- 
ing in  agony  of  expectancy  to  hear  of  her  ar- 
rival somewhere. 

Characteristically,  he  never  thought  of  yield- 
ing to  her  love. 

“I  can  not  be  civil  to  you,  Sir,”  he  said,  as 
he  left  me.  44  There  was  happiness  in  my  house 
until,  in  a cursed  hour,  you  saw  my  foolish 
daughter.  I will  take  good  care  when  she 
comes  back  that  you  never  see  her  again  until 
she  has  recovered  her  senses.” 

44  You  have  driven  your  daughter  from  your 
house,”  I answered,  “and  you  know  it  in  your 
heart.  You  can  never  change  my  feelings  or 
hers.” 

“ Then  you  still  mean  to  pursue  this  foolish, 
romantic  girl — this — this  child,  Sir  ?”  he  asked, 
with  a scowl. 

41  Until  LiHa  Lyndon  herself  asks  me  $o  re- 
lease her  from  such  engagement  as  we  have 
made,”  I said,  “I  shall  never  change.” 

Characteristically,  too,  he  never  thought  of 
his  poor  relations  in  Paris.  He  had  ransacked 
his  brain  not  to  omit  one  of  the  families  and 
friends  Lilia  might  have  sought  refuge  with; 
but  they  were  all  West  End  people  with  coun- 
try houses.  His  suspicions  principally  turned 
to  two  old  school-fellows  of  Lilia’s  lately  mar- 
ried ; one  in  Scotland,  one  in  Florence.  Nay, 
he  even  thought  of  the  maid  w*ho  had  lost  her 
place  for  being  too  faithful  to  Lilia,  and  he  had 
had  her  hunted  up  to  no  purpose.  It  was  quite 
possible,  he  thought,  that  a romantic  and  head- 
strong young  lady  might  take  refuge  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a favorite  servant.  That  would  be  like 
something  in  a novel,  and,  after  all,  would  not 
be  quite  unladylike ; the  lady  and  the  servant 
would  still  hold  their  relative  places.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  his  daughter 
could  condescend  to  fly  for  shelter  and  expose 
her  family  quarrels  to  a pair  of  poor  relations 
who  now  taught  a school  and  had  lately  let 
lodgings. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A teak’s  tkial. 

I iiad  thought  of  the  poor  relations  very  soon. 
Nothing  seemed  to  me  more  probable  than  that 
Lilia,  having  resolved  to  leave  her  father’s 


house,  would  go  to  the  lately-found  relatives  to 
whom  she  had  been  kind,  and  who  had  known 
me,  rather  than  to  qpy  of  the  friends  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

I was  hardly  surprised  when,  the  very  day 
after  I had  seen  Mr.  Lyndon,  I received  a let- 
ter addressed  in  a woman’s  hand  which  I knew 
— the  hand  of  Lilia,  the  elder  Lilia,  Lyndon. 
This  was  what  it  contained : 

4 4 My  deab  old  Emanuel, — Do  you  know 
whom  we  have  got  with  us,  sheltered  here — a 
little  dear  white  pigeon — not  at  all  trembling 
or  weak  though,  but  full  of  pluck  ? My  cousin 
Lilia.  She  is  the  sweetest  girl  I ever  knew,  and 
so  fresh  and  green  that  I feel  like  her  mother. 

44  Now  you  know  why  she  is  here.  My  uncle 
worried  her  to  death  with  his  pompous  old  non- 
sense. But  you  know  that,  after  all,  she  must 
go  back  to  him  or  come  to  some  terms ; and 
perhaps  her  plucky  conduct  this  time  may  con- 
vince him  that  she  is  not  a silly  little  child.  I 
can  tell  you  she  has  a spirit  which  rather  amazed 
me. 

44 Well,  I have  written  to  her  father;  of 
course  I must,  you  know.  Mamma  would  have 
it  so,  and,  indeed,  I knew  it  mn6t  be  done.  But 
this  goes  to  you  by  the  same  post.  I made  up 
my  mind  not  to  give  the  flinty-hearted  parent 
any  advantage  that  he  is  not  entitled  to ; and 
if  I were  you,  and  you  are  really  the  true  and 
firm  Emanuel  I knew,  then  I think  you  had 
better — I have  confused  this  sentence,  but  no 
matter — come  over  here  and  have  it  out  icith 
him . She  is  worth  making  a fight  for;  and  if 
I were  a man,  and  such  a girl  were  good  enongh 
to  bestow  a thought  on  me,  I should  like  to  see 
the  father,  mother,  or  grandmother  that  could 
get  her  away  from  me. 

44 1 have  written  this  in  nonsensical  style,  but 
you  won’t  mind.  I am  heart  and  soul  with  her 
and  you. 

44  Always  your  friend,  dear  Emanuel, 

“Lilla  Lyndon.” 


Of  course  I crossed  the  Channel  at  once. 
There  was,  I found,  a steamer  for  Dieppe  from 
Newhaven  leaving  rather  earlier  than  the  Do- 
ver mail-boat.  I chose  it  for  two  reasons; 
first,  there  was  the  less  delay,' and  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  on  the  move ; next,  there  was  the 
less  chance  of  my  finding  myself  a fellow-passen- 
ger of  Mr.  Lyndon. 

When  I got  into  Paris  it  was  not  yet  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I went  to  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  bathed  and  dressed, 
and  went  through  some  attempt  at  breakfast, 
and  then  started  to  w’alk  through  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  by  the  Elysde  Palace  to  that  part 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord  where  the  Lyndons 
lived.  I calculated  that  I should  reach  it  by 
nine  o’clock,  w'hich  seemed  as  early  as  I could 
possibly  venture  to  present  myself. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  already  the 
place  was  flooded  with  holiday-makers. 

Somewhere  by  one  of  the  great  ministerial 
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offices  near  the  Rue  RoyaW  I felt  a hand  laid 
firmly  on  my  arm,  and  looking  round  I saw  the 
black,  peering  eyes  of  my  hated  acquaintance, 
Stephen  Lyndon,  fixed  on  me.  He  was  dressed 
quite  in  French  fashion,  and  looked  thoroughly 
like  a Frenchman. 

What  an  interruption ! What  a delay ! 

At  first  I began  to  think  that  he  really  bad 
gone  mad ; for  he  talked  loudly  in  French  to 
nfe,  rejoiced  to  see  me  in  town,  asked  when  I 
had  come  back  from  Russia,  and  other  such 
nonsense,  meanwhile  keeping  his  arm  firmly  in 
mine,  and  walking  by  my  side  with  his  head  as 
high  in  air  as  he  could  manage  to  raise  it.  At 
last,  when  we  got  to  a quiet  spot  in  the  Champs 
Elysdes  under  a clump  of  trees,  where  by  some 
chance  there  then  was  a deserted  spaed  around 
ns,  he  dropped  his  jabber  and  began : 

“ So  you  are  in  this  business  too,  you  most 
deluded  Temple ! Go  back  again,  if  you  have 
an  ounce  of  brains  in  your  head ! Look  here, 
Temple ; I told  you  lately  I had  come  rather  to 
like  you,  that  is,  not  absolutely  to  detest  you. 
Now  I give  you  the  greatest  possible  proof  of 
my  friendship.  I doubt  if  Damon  would  have 
done  as  much  for  Pythias — I do,  on  my  soul! 
Leave  Paris  by  the  next  train ; and  laugh  at 
the  fools  who  brought  you  here.  They  won’t 
echo  the  laugh,  I promise  you.” 

44 1 don’t  know  what  you  mean ; and  I am  in 
no  humor  for  foolery.” 

“ Are  you  not  ? To  see  you  here  one  would 
not  think  so.  But  the  affectation  of  innocence 
is  lost  on  me,  Temple.  Man,  I know  all  abont 
it ; I know  who  are  here ; I know  Goodboy  is 
coming ; I know  they  are  duping  him  too,  and 
not  giving  the  old  idiot  the  faintest  notion  of 
what  they  are  at ! But  here  he  is,  thank  God  ! 
The  dies  irai  has  come,  Temple;  and  I shall 
give  a few  of  my  enemies  something.  But  of 
all  men  else,  I had  avoided  thee,  Temple! 
How  on  earth  they  got  you  into  this,  or  what 
possible  use  they  thought  they  could  make  of 
you,  I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  imagine,  flut 
get  back.  Vade  retro  l Take  my  advice.  I 
had  always  a genius  for  advising  others.  Leave 
Paris.  Don’t  be  found  here  to-night.  A nod 
is  as  good  as  a wink,  you  know ! Adieu ; and 
remember,  if  you  are  concerned  hereafter  in 
writing  my  biography,  that  once  in  my  life  I 
did  a good  turn  when  I had  positively  nothing 
to  gain  by  it!” 

He  withdrew  his  hand  from  my  arm,  became 
a Frenchman  again,  saluted  me  in  Parisian 
style,  and  turned  back  in  the  direction  whence 
he  had  come. 

Another  time  I dare  say  I should  have  dis- 
cerned quickly  enough  a gleam  of  meaning  in 
his  words.  But  now  I was  so  glad  to  find  I 
had  really  got  rid  of  him  without  loss  of  time, 
and  that  he  evidently  kribw  nothing  of  what 
had  brought  me  to  Paris,  that  no  other  impres- 
sion whatever  was  left  upon  my  mind. 

Not  far  from  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  in  a 
little  avenue  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  was  the  old- 


fashioned  house,  with  a small  court,  in  which 
the  lady  who  had  entered  into  a sort  of  combi- 
nation with  Lilia  Lyndon  the  elder  kept  her 
modest  school  for  the  education  of  French  and 
English  demoiselles.  A carriage  was  at  the 
door  w’hen  I came  up,  and  I assumed  that  Mr. 
Lyndon  had  forestalled  me. 

Yes,  Mademoiselle  Lyndon  was  at  home,  the 
concierge  told  me ; and  the  bell  for  mademoi- 
selle’s apartment  was  rung. 

In  a moment  my  old  friend  came  running 
| down,  looking  very  plump  and  healthy,  her 
dark  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

“Oh,  you  dear  old  Emanuel!”  exclaimed 
this  impetuous  young  lady,  and  she  kissed  me 
twice  before  I had  time  to  speak.  “ You  are 
just  in  time!  Haven’t  you  been  creating  a 
pretty  disturbance  in  a well-regulated  family! 
Come  on ; no  time  to  be  lost.” 

She  led  me  up  stairs ; then  into  a small  dark 
room  with  floor  gleaming  in  wax ; then  opened 
a pair  of  folding-doors  w'hich  divided  us  from  a 
larger  room ; led  me  into  this,  and  announced, 
“Mr.  Temple.” 

This  room  was  brighter  than  the  other,  and 
had  windows  opening  upon  a little  garden  where 
there  were  vines.  A sofa  was  near  the  win- 
dow, and  there  Lilia  Lyndon — my  Lilia — was 
seated,  looking  pale  and  distressed,  but  very 
beautiful,  and  calm,  and  resolute. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  dark  color,  very 
plainly ; she  always  dressed  plainly,  and  looked 
for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
her  beauty.  The  most  careless  glance  must 
have  seen  that  her  face  was  of  exquisite  shape ; 
that  her  complexion  was  singularly  pure,  trans- 
parent, colorless.  Her  habitual  expression  of 
something  akin  to  melancholy  gave  the  greater 
charm  to  the  sudden  flashes  of  bright  happiness 
which  were  called  up  with  ease  by  any  glad- 
some thought  or  word,  and  which  lighted  her 
face  like  that  of  a joyous  child.  This  moment, 
as  I saw  her  first,  she  looked  wholly  sad.  One 
of  her  hands  held  a vine  leaf,  which  she  had 
plucked  from  the  stems  that  trailed  in  through 
the  open  window. 

I saw  in  an  instant  her  face  pass  through  its 
most  sudden  and  beautiful  change.  When  I 
looked  on  her  first  her  eyes  were  downcast,  and 
she  was,  as  I have  said,  all  melancholy  and 
pale.  Her  eyes  flashed  light  on  me  when  my 
name  was  spoken,  and  something  like  a color 
came  into  her  cheek. 

On  a chair  close  to  the  sofa  sat  her  father. 

He  had  had  her  other  hand  in  his;  he  dropped 
it  suddenly  and  sharply  when  I came  in,  and 
wheeled  round  to  confront  me,  and  his  face 
flushed  a deeper  tint,  and  his  teeth  clicked  to- 
gether at  the  sight  of  me. 

Standing  at  a little  distance,  and  looking 
wretchedly  alarmed  and  uncomfortable,  was  my 
old  landlady,  Mrs.  Lyndon.  I am  bound  to 
say  that  her  expression  of  countenance  seemed 
to  ask  me  if  I didn’t  think  things  were  bad 
enough  already,  without  thus  coming  to  com- 
plicate them. 
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A mirror  was  over  the  chimney-piece  straight 
before  me,  and  in  it  I could  see  the  face  of  the 
elder  Lilia,  who  had  introduced  me.  She 
looked  quite  delighted  and  triumphant.  Her 
very  curls  spoke  saucy  triumph. 

“Lilia,”  said  her  uncle,  in  his  harsh,  cold 
voice,  “ this  is  not  fair ; I did  not  expect  this.” 

“Oh,  Lilia,  my  dear!  Good  gracious!” 
murmured  Mrs.  Lyndon. 

Meanwhile  I crossed  the  room  and  approach- 
ed my  Lilia.  Her  father  made  a gesture  as 
if  he  would  interpose,  but  controlled  himself. 
Lilia  gave  me  her  hand  without  speaking.  I 
kissed  it.  Her  eyes  met  mine  fearlessly,  and 
they  told  me  of  a generous  confiding  love,  for 
one  glance  of  which  a man  might  be  glad  to 
die.  When  she  gave  her  hand  to  me  she 
dropped  the  vine  leaf  she  had  plucked.  I took 
up  the  leaf  and  kept  it. 

All  this,  of  course,  occupied  not  an  instant 
of  time. 

Then  Mr.  Lyndon  addressed  me. 

“ Mr.  Temple,  I certainly  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  here  to-day.  I do  not  see  what  right 
you  had  to  come — no,  pray  excuse  me  for  one 
moment.  A man  in  my  position  might  natu- 
rally and  properly  decline  to  see  you,  or  permit 
your  interference  in  any  way,  where  you  cer- 
tainly have  in  fact  no — well,  no — ah — locus 
standi . But  I have  a great  objection  to  scenes 
of  ail  sorts  in  private  life,  and  we  are  not  now 
rehearsing  Lucia  di  Lammermoor;  therefore,  to 
save  argument  and  scenes,  and  all  that,  I con- 
sent to  admit  you  for  the  time  to  this  agreeable 
family  conference.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Temple,  I 
have  come  to  take  home  my  daughter.  I sup- 
pose I have  a right  to  do  so  ? Have  you,  who 
honor  me  by  showing  such  an  interest  in  my 
affairs,  any  objection  to  nrge  ?” 

All  this  was  said,  of  course,  in  a tone  of  cold 
grating  sarcasm,  intended  to  offend,  and  yet  to 
stop  short  of  being  directly  offensive.  I was 
certainly  not  in  the  least  likely  to  heed  his  tone 
or  manner.  Why  should  I?  Had  not  Lilia’s 
silent  face  told  me  enough  ? 

“Yes,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I have  an  objection  to 
urge.” 

“ Ha,  indeed ! I propose  to  take  home  my 
daughter,  who  is  a minor;  and  you,  who  are 
an  entire  stranger,  have  an  objection  to  urge. 
Hum,  the  objection  ?” 

“ That  I am  not  certain  whether  Miss  Lyn- 
don is  satisfied  to  go.” 

“ I am  not  satisfied  to  go,”  Lilia  said. 

These  wrere  the  first  words  she  had  spoken. 
They  were  pronounced  in  a low,  sweet,  melan- 
choly tone. 

Mr.  Lyndon  frowned  and  bit  his  lip.  An 
explosion  would  evidently  have  relieved  him 
immensely ; but  he  seemed  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  explode. 

“Why  not,  Lilia?”  he  asked.  “You  used 
to  love  your  home.” 

“ I never  loved  my  home  much,  papa ; but  I 
loved  you  very  much,  and  I do  still,  and  I al- 
ways will,  if  you  will  let  me.  But  I have  been 


very  miserable  lately,  and  I do  not  wish  to  go 
back  on  the  conditions  you  have  spoken  of  I 
don’t  think  we  could  be  happy  together.  I 
know  I could  not  be  happy.” 

“What  childish  folly!  Why  can  we  not 
live  as  happily  as  before  ?” 

“Oh,  papa,”  she  said,  with  a faint  crimson 
now  even  on  her  forehead,  and  tears  in  her 
eyes,  “I  have  told  you  already;  I have  told 
you  many  times ; and  here  to-day,  even  befoi% 
my  aunt  and  my  cousin,  I will  tell  you  again, 
if  you  like.  I am  not  ashamed,  no,  not  in  the 
least ; but  you  might  spare  me.  You  know  the 
reason.” 

“In  other  words,  Mr.  Temple,  my  daughter 
admits  that  you  have  enticed  her  into  a clan- 
destine engagement.” 

“I  do  not,  papa;  I could  not  admit  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  for  it  would  not  be  true. 

There  is  no  clandestine  engagement.  Mr.  Tem- 
ple has  never  enticed  me  into  any  thing.  He 
has  held  back  from  me,  he  has  avoided  me,  like 
a man  of  honor,  like  a gentleman.  But  yon 
ask  me  to  promise  never  to  see  him  again. 

I will  not  promise  that;  I can  not  promise 
it.” 

“He  offered  to  promise  as  much  the  other 
day,”  Mr.  Lyndon  said.  “He  offered  it,  for  his 
part.” 

“I  did,  Mr.  Lyndon,  because  I w'as  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  w hatever  of  my  own  feel- 
ings for  Miss  Lyndon’s  sake.  I would  have 
done  any  thing,  promised  any  thing,  and  kept 
my  promise,  that  you  and  she  might  not  be 
brought  into  disunion  through  me.  But  I did 
not  then  know — Oh,  forgive  me,  Lilia,  if  I speak 
too  plainly — I did  not  then  feel  sure  that  your 
daughter’s  feelings  tow'ard  me  were  as  deep  and 
lasting  as  I now  believe  they  are.  Providence 
threw  us  together,  and  I learned  my  own  hap- 
piness. I will  not  give  it  up  for  any  considera- 
tion upon  earth.  Miss  Lyndon  honors  me  with 
her  affection  ; that  gives  me  a claim  and  a right 
beyond  any  thing  any  other  living  being  can 
have.  No  power  under  heaven  shall  induce 
me  to  resign  it.” 

Mr.  Lyndon’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  I must  say 
that  all  this  time  he  was  a marvel  of  self-con- 
trol and  of  good-breeding — good-breeding  cov- 
ering a bitter  anger. 

“Mr.  Temple,  I believe  you  consider  that 
you  owe  me  some  ill-will  for  having  slighted 
you  once  or  twice.  If  that  is  so,  even  you  must 
admit  that  you  see  me  in  a position  of  sufficient 
humiliation,  brought  about  by  your  means,  to 
atone  for  all  wrongs.  Now  let  me  speak  plainly 
to  you,  and  let  this  extraordinary  conference, 
which  I certainly  never  invited,  have  some 
practical  conclusion.  You  come  here,  I as- 
sume, to  offer  yourself  as  a husband  for  my 
daughter  ?” 

I bowed  my  head. 

“ Then,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  I absolute- 
ly, and  for  the  second — I hope  the  last — time, 
refuse  my  consent.  If  my  daughter  chooses 
you,  she  loses  me.” 
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“Oh,  uncle,  for  shame!”  broke  in  the  elder 
Lilia. 

“Lilia,  my  dear!  Lilia,  my  own  child!”  re- 
monstrated her  mother. 

“Stuff,  mamma!  it  is  a shame.” 

Mr.  Lyndon  looked  at  her  silently  for  a mo- 
ment. I am  compelled  to  say  that  his  niece  in 
no  way  flinched.  He  turned  away,  giving  her 
up  apparently  os  hopeless,  and  went  on : 

“Now  that  is  my  decision;  and  I distinctly 
say  it  is  not  to  be  altered.  Of  course  I can  not 
control  my  daughter’s  actions  after  Bhe  comes 
of  age ; and  in  real  life  the  days  of  coercing 
young  women  and  locking  them  up  in  towers 
have  passed  away.  My  daughter  must  choose. 
I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Temple  considers  it 
the  best  way  of  proving  his  chivalrous  affection 
for  my  daughter  to  induce  her  to  separate  her- 
self from  her  family,  and  give  up  her  father  and 
her  place  in  society.” 

“Papa,  I have  told  you  that  Mr.  Temple 
never  did  endeavor  to  induce  me.  I endeav- 
ored to  induce  him.  He  kept  back  because  he 
was  only  too  considerate  for  me.  Please  don’t 
pain  me  uselessly  by  speaking  in  such  a manner 
of  him : it  pains  me ; and  indeed,  indeed  it  is 
useless ; it  can  not  change  me.” 

“ My  daughter  thinks  more  of  Mr.  Temple’s 
feelings  than  she  does  of  her  father’s.” 

“No,  papa.  Mr.  Temple  has  never  said  a 
word  of  you  which  was  unkind.  It  is  ungen- 
erous of  you  to  speak  so  of  him.  You  know  he 
will  not  resent  it,  or  defend  himself.” 

Lyndon  looked  at  his  daughter  with  eyes  of 
positive  wonder.  Such  demonstrations  on  her 
part  were  perfectly  new  to  him.  I thought 
there  was,  with  all  his  anger,  a certain  expres- 
sion of  admiration  in  his  face.  He  leaned  his 
chin  upon  his  hands,  and  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  his  cane,  and  looked  at  her  quietly, 
contemplatively. 

“Lilia,  my  dear,”  he  said,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  “you  are  a generous  child.  Before  you 
decide,  you  ought  at  least  to  know  all.  You 
are  not,  I believe,  the  first  of  our  family  whom 
Mr.  Temple  has  honored  with  his  affection: 
you  are  not  even  the  first  Lilia  Lyndon.” 

Lilia  turned  her  eyes  on  me  with  an  expres- 
sion which  only  seemed  to  say,  “ This  is  a mis- 
take, is  it  not  ?”  I think  my  looks  replied. 

“ I believe  Mr.  Temple  was  once  engaged  to 
my  niece  yonder?” 

“Never,  uncle;  never  in  his  life,”  calmly 
replied  Lilia  the  elder.  “Mr.  Temple  never 
spoke  a word  of  love  to  me,  nor  I to  him.  He 
was  no  more  engaged  to  me  than  to  mamma.” 

“Oh,  Lilly  dear!”  interposed  her  mother, 
shocked  at  the  apparent  levity  of  the  compari- 
son. 

“ But  you  gave  me  to  understand — you  did 
yourself—”  said  Lyndon,  wheeling  round  and 
sternly  confronting  his  niece. 

“A  pious  fraud,  uncle,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  quite  unabashed.  “And  not  so  much  of 
a fraud  either,  for  it  was  rather  implied  than 
expressed.” 
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“ A deceit,  then,  was  practiced  on  me — for 
what  purpose  ?” 

“ A sort  of  deceit ; but  Mr.  Temple  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ; never  heard  of  it  until  it 
was  done,  and  then  was  horribly  ashamed  and 
amazed.  I had  no  reason  to  be  flattered,  I 
can  tell  you ; and  I was  very  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause the  purpose — a stupid  idea  of  mine,  uncle, 
to  get  your  interest  and  influence — wholly  failed. 
I had  my  shame  for  my  pains,  that’6  all.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  also  by  some  delusion  or 
deception  of  the  kind  that  I have  been  led  to 
believe  Mr.  Temple  was  engaged  to  another 
lady  at  one  time — a lady  whom  I know — a lady, 
in  fact,  who  belongs  to  his  own  profession.” 
Mr.  Lyndon  was  now  growing  very  intense  in 
his  manner,  and  he  kept  his  lips  closely  to- 
gether. “I  don’t  care  to  mention  the  lady's 
name ; but  Mr.  Temple  will  hardly  say  he  does 
not  know  whom  I mean.” 

“I  know  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Lyndon.” 

“I  believe  I am  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
you  endeavored  to  induce  that  lady  to  marry 
you?” 

“Yon  are  not  wrong.” 

A flush  of  triumph  came  into  Mr.  Lyndon’s 
face,  and  he  looked  eagerly  round  at  his  daugh- 
ter. She  had  been  listening  with  an  expression 
of  quiet,  confident,  half-smiling  contempt  to  all 
this  cross-examination,  and  when  the  final  ques- 
tion came  she  glanced  up  toward  me  as  before. 
When  I gave  my  answer  the  color  rushed  to 
her  cheeks,  and  a hurt  and  startled  expression 
came  over  her.  She  half  rose  from  the  sofa, 
and  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain  broke 
from  her. 

“ Uabet!”  observed  Mr.  Lyndon,  in  a quiet 
under-tone. 

Lilia  the  elder  raised  her  eyebrows  in  won- 
der. 

“ You  are  not  wrong,  Mr.  Lyndon,”  I said 
quite  calmly ; and  then  I turned  to  his  daugh- 
ter. “ Listen,  Lilia ; you  have  a right  to  a full 
explanation,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  be 
ashamed  of,  or  for  you  to  condemn.  If  there 
was,  I should  not  now  be  here.  Lilia,  some 
dozen  years  ago,  when  I was  hardly  more  than 
a boy,  I loved  the  woman  your  father  speaks 
of.  She  was  then  a poor  girl ; I loved  her  dear- 
ly ; we  thought  to  have  been  married ; but  we 
wore  both  poor,  and  she  looked  for  some  bright- 
er career  than  I could  give  her;  and  I don’t 
blame  her.  She  left  me,  and  for  ten  years  I 
never  even  saw  her.  I loved  her  passionately 
all  that  time ; I wasted  the  remainder  of  my 
youth  and  much  of  my  manhood  in  fruitless 
love  for  her.  When  at  last  we  met  again  she 
was  married.  I think,  or  I then  thought,  that 
I loved  her  still — at  least  I loved  her  memory. 

I saw  you,  Lilia — and  I came  to  know,  not  all 
at  once,  but  gradually  and  surely,  that  I loved 
her  no  more.  I loved  you . That  is  the  whole 
story,  as  true  as  light.  Twelve  years  ago,  when 
you  were  a little  child,  I loved  that  woman. 
She  is  still  my  dear  friend,  and  always,  please 
God,  shall  be.  I love  you  now  better  than  all 
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the  world — better  than  memory,  or  youth,  or 
hope,  or,  I believe,  than  Heaven !” 

Tears  were  in  Lilia’s  eyes.  She  made  no 
answer,  but  quietly,  confidently  put  her  small 
white  tender  hand  in  mine,  and  with  the  light- 
est, faintest,  dearest  pressure  of  faith  and  affec- 
tion told  me  I was  believed  and  loved. 

Mr.  Lyndon’s  shot  had  wholly  missed ; in 
fact  his  piece  had  burst,  and  wounded  him  with 
the  splinters.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, and  he  never  failed  to  remember  that  he 
was  a gentleman. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “lam  sure  there  is  nothing 
to  Mr.  Temple’s  discredit  in  what  he  has  told 
us.  He  has  no  reason  apparently  to  complain 
of  my  having  brought  out  this  explanation. 
He  will  of  course  understand  roy  natural  anx- 
iety to  see  that,  if  my  daughter  chooses  to  make 
what  I consider  an  utterly  unsuitable  marriage, 
it^is  at  least  w'ith  somebody  whose  protestations 
of  affection  are  likely  to  be  sincere.  I think, 
however,  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  discus- 
sion now,  and  had  better  bring  this  very  singu- 
lar conference  to  an  end.  I have  made  up 
my  mind,  and  have  mentioned  my  decision. 
From  that  I shall  not  depart.  If  my  daughter 
chooses  you,  Mr.  Temple,  she  has  done  with 
me.  That  being  so,  I ask  you,  Sir,  what  you 
propose  to  do  ?” 

“First,  to  speak  for  a few  minutes  with 
Miss  Lyndon  alone.” 

“That  you  shall  not,  by  God!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lyndon,  losing  for  the  first  time  his  self- 
control  and  the  hard  iciness  of  his  manner. 
“Never,  while  she  is  under  any  control  of 
mine.  Too  much  of  that  already;  but  for 
that,  we  never  should  have  been  brought  to 
this  outrageous  state  of  things.  No,  Sir,  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  my  daughter,  it 
must  be  said  in  her  father’s  presence,  or  not  at 
all.  She  is  still  my  daughter.” 

“ Then  in  your  presence,  Mr.  Lyndon,  if  you 
please.  I desire  to  take  no  advantage  even  of 
you;  you  shall  hear  every  word.” 

He  frowned  and  assented. 

Lilia  the  elder  and  her  mother  quietly  left 
the  room  and  closed  the  folding-doors  behind 
them.  Mr.  Lyndon  stood  up;  his  daughter 
remained  seated  on  the  sofa,  pale  still,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  undismayed. 

“ Now,  Sir,”  Mr.  Lyndon  said,  harshly,  “ say 
what  you  will ; and  to  the  point,  please.” 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  glanced  at  it. 

I sat  beside  Lilia  and  took  her  hand.  He 
chafed,  and  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  he 
would  have  interfered ; but  he  again  con- 
trolled himself,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
one  who  would  say,  “Better  let  this  fooling 
have  its  way;  it  must  finish  soon.” 

“ Lilia  my  dearest — Lilia  my  love,”  I said, 
“you  have  heard  your  father’s  decision;  he 
says  he  will  not  change.” 

She  looked  up  with  a faint  sad  smile,  and 
said  in  a low  firm  voice : 

“ Nor  I,  unless  you  bid  me.” 

“ That  I never,  never  will ; but  I will  not 


I allow  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  me — for  it 
will  be  a sacrifice,  Lilia — without  full  and  long 
consideration.  You  are  very  young,  dearest ; 
you  are  only  twenty  years  old — to  me  almost  a 
child — you  do  not  perhaps  even  yet  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Your  father  loves  you,  even 
now  when  he  seems  most  angry  with  you. 
Let  us  think  of  him  too;  go  back  with  your 
father,  my  love.” 

She  started,  and  so  did  he. 

“Oh,  don’t  think  I ask  you  to  give  me  up; 
I am  not  capable  of  such  a sacrifice.  But  I do 
ask  you,  Lilia,  to  wait ; to  go  home  with  your 
father,  to  be  his  daughter  again  until  yon  are 
of  age  and  can  rightfully  decide  for  yourself. 
Live  with  him,  and  do  not  even  see  me  in  the 
mean  time,  if  he  exacts  that  condition.  Dear 
Lilia,  it  will  be  a bitter  condition  to  me  to  ful- 
fill, if  he  demands  it ; but  I will  fulfill  it,  and 
you  will  be  guided  by  me,  and  fulfill  it  too. 
And  then  when  that  time  is  out,  I will  come  to 
you  openly,  and  under  your  father’s  eyes,  if  he 
will,  and  ask  you  to  be  my  wife;  and  if  you 
are  still  of  the  same  inind  as  now,  I will  accept 
your  sacrifice  without  scruple,  and  recognize 
no  right  under  heaven  to  interpose  between 
you  and  me.  Let  us  do  this,  my  dearest,  and 
I shall  then  have  no  fear  that  I have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  tenderness  of  a young  heart,  and 
beguiled  you  into  a sacrifice.” 

Lilia’s  hand  clung  to  mine  all  the  closer. 
Her  father  said : 

“Mr.  Temple,  I can  not  help  saying  that 
your  proposal  seems  that  of  a man  of  honor, 
and — and,  in  fact,  of  a — of  a — gentleman.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  induce  my  daughter  to  ac- 
cept it ; I fear  my  influence  now  would  be  of 
little  avail.  It  is  only  fair  to  you  to  say  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  my  views 
with  regard  to  your  proposal  undergoing  any 
change  in  the  mean  time.  But  I promise  you 
that  no  pressure  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Lilia,  either  by  me  or  my  other  daughters,  to 
distress  her  in  any  way.  The  subject  shall,  if 
she  wishes,  never  be  alluded  to.  I would  ask 
you,  perhaps,  in  the  interval,  occasionally  to 
honor  me  with  your  company  at  my  house; 
yet,  all  things  considered — ” 

“ Spare  yourself  any  such  consideration,  Mr. 
Lyndon ; I could  not  accept  your  invitation.” 

Then  I turned  to  Lilia  and-  pleaded  my  ar- 
guments against  myself,  against  my  own  heart, 
once  more.  Heaven  knows  what  it  cost  me  to 
plead  for  that  year  of  separation  and  silence. 
Heaven  knows  the  agony  of  the  pang  that  oc- 
casionally shot  through  me  as  I thought  of  the 
possibility  that  a year  of  severance  might 
change  the  heart  of  even  a girl  so  loving  and 
noble  as  Lilia,  who,  after  all,  was  yet  in  the 
light  sunshine  of  her  twentieth  summer.  But 
I ordered  my  soul  and  hers  to  bear  it.  Be- 
lieving that  for  her  sake — for  her,  who  was  so 
young  and  trustful  and  innocent — it  was  but 
right  and  just,  I stamped  my  selfish  emotions 
under  my  feet,  and  pleaded  for  my  own  sen- 
tence of  banishment. 
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Mr.  Lyndon  meanwhile  looked  on  with  a 
queer,  puzzled,  half-humorous  expression.  I 
believe  in  his  heart  he  thought  for  a while  that 
I was  trying  a mere  coup  de  th€dtrc , making  a 
grand  display  of  self-sacrifice,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  start  up,  as  the  father  in  a well-con- 
structed domestic  drama  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  do,  declare  that  he  was  not  to  be 
conquered  in  generosity,  and  place  his  daugh- 
ter’s hand  in  mine.  He  was,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  a quiet,  interested,  admiring  student 
of  the  selfishnesses  and  frauds  of  human  nature. 
He  studied  them  and  delighted  in  them  as  a 
naturalist  does  in  watching  the  habits  of  some 
kind  of  insect;  and  he  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  spring  of  all  the  impulses 
of  man  and  woman.  I had  reason  to  know 
that  the  very  women  at  whose  skirts  he  ostent- 
atiously hung,  and  on  whom  he  spent  his  money, 
he  thus  studied  as  if  they  were  rabbits  or  bees, 
and  smiled  to  himself  whenever  he  found,  or 
thought  he  found,  some  new  little  meanness. 
He  therefore  listened  with  an  expression  of 
whimsical  interest  while  I pleaded  with  Lilia, 
and  the  corner  of  his  mouth  played  with  a quiet 
humor,  as  if  he  smiled  in  anticipation  over  the 
certain  failure  of  this  my  melodramatic  artifice. 
I saw  the  look,  I understood  it,  and  I despised 
him. 

“Now  then,  Lilia,”  he  said  at  last,  “your 
decision,  my  dear  ?” 

“/knowr  it  already,”  I said. 

“I  will  go  with  papa,”  Lilia  murmured. 

Mr.  Lyndon  smiled  a triumphant  smile. 

“And  I will  do  as  you  tell  me,  Emanuel, 
because  I believe  in  you,  and  because  you  ask 
me  in  the  name  of  your  own  feelings  and  your 
own  sense  of  honor.  You  shall  be  satisfied 
that  I have  not  acted  like  a child.  Let  us 
wait;  it  will  not  be  very  long,  and  then  we 
can  have  nothing  to  repent.  You  will  not 
change,  Emanuel.” 

“No,  by  Heaven — not  I!” 

“And  for  me — if  you  doubt  me— oh,  wait 
and  see.  You  have  talked  of  a sacrifice. 
This  is  the  sacrifice,  and  I agree  to  it  for  your 
sake.  Papa,  you  have  not  understood  Mr. 
Temple.  If  he  were  to  ask  me  this  moment 
— yes,  this  moment — I wrould  leave  all  on  earth 
to  go  to  him  and  be  his  wife,  and  be  happy,  or 
suffer,  or  die  with  him.  He  asks  me  to  wait ; 
and  I do  so  for  his  sake,  and  because  he  asks 
me,  and  I too  wish  to  show  and  prove  to  all  the 
world  that  he  is  what  I know  him  to  be.  For 
a year,  then,  Emanuel,  good-by.  Let  us  not 
see  each  other  any  more  until  that  time,  that 
long  time,  is  out.  Then  come  to  me.  You 
will  find  me  unchanged — or  dead.  Papa,  you 
lose  your  daughter  either  way.” 

She  was  rising  with  a proud,  firm  air.  But 
her  soul  was  stronger  than  her  frame,  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  gave  a deep- 
drawn  sigh,  and  fainted. 

I caught  her  and  held  her  in  my  arms.  Her 
father  made  a step  forward ; but  I peremptorily 
signed  to  him  to  keep  back.  I would,  if  needs 


were,  at  that  moment  have  held  him  back  with 
one  arm,  while  I sustained  her  with  the  other. 
Then,  after  one  long,  sad,  delightful,  madden- 
ing moment,  during  which  I kissed  her  lips, 
her  cheek,  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  I laid  her 
softly  on  the  pillow  of  the  sofa,  whereon  she 
had  been  about  to  fall  when  I caught  her ; and 
I said  to  Mr.  Lyndon  : 

“ She  w ill  revive  in  a moment : and  she  will 
go  with  you,  Sir.  Be  kind  to  her.” 

“ Damn  it,  Sir !”  he  said,  angrily ; “ I know 
how  to  take  care  of  my  own  daughter.  She 
altvays  loved  me  and  obeyed  me  until  now.” 

So  I left  the  father  and  the  daughter. 

I glanced  back  as  I passed  through  the  fold- 
ing-doors, and  saw  that  he  was  bending  ten- 
derly over  her,  and  touching  her  hair  with 
hands  that  trembled  and  looked  hot;  and  I 
do  believe  that  I saw  a tear  fall  from  his  eyes. 
The  cynical  student  of  human  nature  had  found 
out  a new  weakness — in  himself!  Make  him 
laugh  at  that ! 


ISMAIL  PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 

“ /^1ALL  no  man  happy  until  after  his  death !” 

\J  was  the  admonition  of  an  ancient  sage ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  warning  was  verified  in  the 
case  of  Said  Pacha,  whose  name  in  Arabic  sig- 
nified “the  Happy.”  If  the  early  morn  of 
Said  Pacha’s  reign  broke  forth  with  the  brill- 
iancy of  a cloudless  and  sunny  day,  and  smiled 
with  hope,  its  close  was  dark  and  dreary  enough 
to  add  another  to  those  examples  cited  by  the 
moralist  from  “Macedonia’s  Madman  to  the 
Swede”  to  prove  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  and 
the  nothingness  of  human  grandeur.  He  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  Egypt  in  1854,  a gay,  hopeful, 
ardent  man,  full  of  enthusiasm,  with  boundless 
power  and  almost  inexhaustible  wealth.  He 
quitted  it  nine  years  later  for  a premature  grave, 
bowed  and  broken  down  by  disease ; his  mag- 
nificent physical  strength  wasted  into  childish 
weakness,  and  with  a soul  as  sick  as  his  body ; 
hope,  fortune,  friends,  all  lost.  Even  his  last 
dying  wish  as  to  his  place  of  burial  scornfully 
disregarded  by  his  successor,  Ismail,  who  allot- 
ted to  his  remains  a different  resting-place  from 
that  on  which  Said,  with  a sad  prevision,  had 
already  erected  a sumptuous  mausoleum  for  his 
rest. 

Of  all  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  he  had  en- 
riched among  the  natives,  and  chiefly  among 
the  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt,  there  seemed 
to  have  been  few  left  to  do  him  reverence  after 
that  inexorable  democrat,  Death,  had  reduced 
the  king  to  the  level  of  one  of  his  own  dead  fel- 
lahs. Not  only  was  his  death -chamber  de- 
serted by  all  but  a few  faithful  servants  and 
friends,  but  when,  with  indecent  haste,  three 
hours  after  the  breath  had  left  his  frame,  and  a 
private  funeral  was  ordered  by  his  nephew  and 
successor,  for  fear  of  his  possible  revival,  in  the 
little  burial-place  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mo- 
ther’s remains  rested — not  in  the  old  burying- 
place  near  Cairo  appropriated  to  the  Viceroys— 
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but  few  were  found  to  follow  the  remains  of  him 
whose  ante-rooms  had  always  been  crowded  un- 
til an  hour  before  his  dissolution. 

One  notable  exception  there  was  in  the  per- 
son of  M.  Francis  Bravay,  a Frenchman,  who 
owed  his  fortune  to  the  dead  man,  and  whp 
was  faithful  to  him  up  to  and  after  death,  though 
he  well  knew  how  this  manifestation  of  it  would 
displease  and  alienate  his  successor.  And  yet, 
so  strangely  constituted  is  human  nature  (and 
even  Turkish  nature  is  human),  although  this 
evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  his  dead  benefactor 
did  at  first  give  serious  offense  to  the  new  Vice- 
roy and  exclude  him  from  his  confidence  and 
councils,  yet  only  one  year  after  he  was  sought 
for  and  confided  in,  as  one  on  whom  the  Vice- 
roy could  rely ; and  I believe  that  to-day  he  is 
as  potential  as  any  foreigner  in  Egypt. 

This  treatment  of  the  remains  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  certainly  was  a marked  man  and 
a great  one  in  his  day  and  generation,  both  in 
Egypt  and  Europe,  short  as  was  the  term  of  his 
reign,  marks  two  salient  characteristics  of  the 
present  Viceroy,  Ismail : his  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  family ; and  his  dislike  to  Said, 
his  predecessor,  whom  he  never  pretended  to 
love  even  in  life,  and  from  whom  he  ever  kept 
sullenly  aloof,  devoting  his  sole  attention  to  ag- 
riculture, in  which  he  had  great  success. 

During  the  reign  of  Said,  when  that  prince 
sought  to  surround  himself  with  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  share  the  high  posts 
among  them,  he  and  his  brother  Achmet,  who 
perished  in  the  tragic  manner  detailed  in  a pre- 
vious paper,  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  the  government,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  Said,  who  was,  however,  too  generous  and 
forgiving  to  resent  it.  Up  to  the  hour  of  the 
death  of  Said,  Ismail  kept  aloof  from  him,  and 
was  never  reconciled ; surrounding  him,  howev- 
er, with  spies  anxious  and  eager  to  watch  and 
report  every  symptom  which  indicated  the  ebb- 
ing away  of  the  life  of  that  kinsman,  whose  seat 
he  longed  for.  The  only  parallel  in  history  is 
that  afforded  by  the  last  hours  of  the  lion-heart- 
ed Elizabeth  of  England,  around  whose  dying 
couch  hung  the  courtly  parasites  who  had 
fawned  and  fed  upon  her,  and  who  now  only 
watched  and  waited  round  the  dying  woman  in 
the  hope  that  each  might  be  the  first  to  bear  | 
the  tidings  of  her  dissolution  to  her  successor,  | 
the  son  of  the  woman  who  in  her  mad  jealousy 
she  slew. 

The  more  Eastern  instance  of  King  Darius, 
as  painted  in  the  vigorous  verse  of  Dryden, 
must  also  occur  to  the  mind,  when  that  great 
monarch  was 

“Deserted  in  his  utmost  need 
Bj  those  his  former  bounty  fed.1'  | 

A similar  scene  was  enacted  in  that  Egyptian 
palace  where  Said  Pacha  lay  gasping  out  his 
life,  with  few  but  spies  around  him ; powerless 
now  to  reward  or  punish ; feebler  and  more 
impotent  than  the  meanest  fellah  at  his  gate ; 
while  around  his  brow,  damp  with  the  death 


agony,  still  hovered  the  prestige  of  his  former 
power. 

The  ties  of  kindred  with  that  fated  house 
have  ever  been  the  links  of  hatred.  The 
Eastern  prince  ever  has  no  more  implacable 
enemies  than  those  of  his  own  blood  and  lin- 
eage. The  sole  exception  I have  known  was 
the  affection  which  linked  Said  with  his  youn- 
ger brother,  Halim  Pacha — like  Said,  a large- 
hearted  and  noble  nature.  Whether  he  was 
there  to  soothe  the  poor  Viceroy’s  last  hours 
I know  not ; but  if  so,  he  performed  that  pious 
duty  unaided  by  any  other  of  that  numerous 
family ; and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  M.  Bravay 
was  the  only  foreigner  of  the  many  w’hose  for- 
tunes the  Viceroy  made  who  sat  by  his  dying 
couch.  The  very  slaves  deserted  the  dead 
body  of  the  late  ruler,  plundering  as  they  fled ; 
and  when  the  soul  had  wringed  its  way  to  its 
Creator — our  God,  his  Allah — the  corpse  was 
less  cared  for  than  even  more  common  clay. 

Said  had  selected  for  his  own  last  slumbers 
a spot  near  the  Barrage,  where  he  had  founded 
a city,  and  given  the  grand  fete  described  in  a 
previous  Number  of  this  Magazine.  There 
he  had  caused  a splendid  mausoleum  to  be 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  readiness 
for  his  coming,  which  he  knew  would  not  be 
long  delayed.  But  this  mansion  was  destined 
to  remain  untenanted ; for,  by  a special  order, 
he  was  privately  interred  at  Alexandria. 

So  anxious  was  Ismail  to  learn,  and  his  bud- 
ding courtiers  to  communicate  the  tidings  of 
the  last  breath  draw  n by  the  dying  man,  whose 
shadow  yet  filled  the  almost  vacant  throne,  that 
a high  official  under  Said’s  administration  (an 
Englishman)  sat  nil  night,  by  order  of  the  ex- 
pectant Ismail,  by  the  telegraph  operator,  to 
send  the  kews  by  lightning  to  the  coming  ruler 
the  instantkthe  breath  had  left  the  body  of  the 
old  one.  But  Said,  with  his  powerful  organi- 
zation, died  slow,  and  tasked  the  patience  of 
these  watchers.  So  the  high  official,  wearied 
out,  summoned  a trusted  native  clerk  of  the 
telegraph  devoted  to  his  service,  promising  him 
a handsome  present  when  he  brought  him  the 
expected  telegram,  should  it  come  in  his  ab- 
sence. He  then  went  to  his  house  to  snatch  a 
little  sleep.  But  the  faithful  employe,  know*- 
ing  well  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  con- 
ferred rank  and  gold  on  the  first  bearer  of  such 
tidings  to  a new  Viceroy,  and  selfish  as  his  pa- 
tron, when  the  news  did  come  hastened  to  take 
it  himself  to  Ismail,  and  received  the  anticipa- 
ted promotion  and  reward.  Then,  with  the 
malicious  cunning  and  avarice  of  his  class, 
and  further  to  outwit  his  superior,  he  hurried 
to  awaken  him  and  impart  the  news,  giving  a 
copy  of  the  telegram. 

Full  of  hope  and  joy,  the  official  proceeded 
also  to  the  palace  of  Ismail  with  his  telegram ; 
but,  to  his  infinite  disgust,  was  contemptuously 
dismissed  without  reward  as  the  bearer  of  stale 
news.  His  adroit  subordinate  had  exacted  from 
him,  on  giving  the  telegram,  the  reward  which 
had  been  promised  him;  thus  doubly  selling 
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him.  This  incident  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
actors,  and  of  the  country  too. 

The  subordinate  was  quite  proud  of  his  clev- 
erness, made  a boast  of  it,  and  received  further 
promotion  in  consequence  of  the  mingled  zeal 
and  ability  he  had  displayed  in  the  matter.  Ilis 
superior  had  nothing  to  do  but  submit  to  this 
double  loss,  but  lost  caste  as  not  being  wide 
awake  enough. 

And  further  still,  to  mark  the  intention  of 
the  new  Viceroy  to  prevent  any  public  demon- 
stration of  grief  for  his  predecessor,  to  whom 
he  denied  even  a public  funeral,  the  day  for  his 
own  inauguration  at  Cairo  was  made  the  same 
as  that  fixed  for  the  funeral  of  Said  at  Alex- 
andria. All  the  native  and  foreign  courtiers 
were  thus  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
worship  of  the  rising  sun  or  that  which  had  set, 
and  it  can  not  be  doubted  to  which  that  choice 
inclined.  And  so,  spurning  the  dead  body  of 
his  uncle,  but  a few  hours  before  his  king, 
Ismail  mounted  the  vacant  throne,  which  he 
fills  to  this  day,  though  his  own  failing  health 
would  seem  to  presage  another  vacancy  very 
soon. 

Lest,  however,  an  unduly  harsh  judgment 
should  be  formed  of  Ismail's  humanity  from 
his  want  of  natural  affection,  as  we  would  deem 
it,  it  may  be  only  just  to  say,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  44  the  family”  in  the  East,  among  its 
other  wide  differences  from  ours,  accounts  for 
this  conduct,  and  partially  explains  it  too.  The 
Eastern  man  has  many  children  by  different 
wives,  who  share  his  inheritance,  the  mothers 
of  whom  love  not  each  other,  and  the  children 
are  rivals,  as  their  mothers  are,  for  the  father’s 
affection  and  his  gifts.  There  is  no  common 
family  knit  together  by  a common  tie,  as  in  the 
West,  but  several  separate  households  under 
one  roof,  even  when  all  live  under  the  same 
roof,  though  not  in  the  same  apartments. 

In  the  case  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of 
Ihe  high  magnates,  their  different  wives  occupy 
separate  palaces,  and  the  families  only  visit 
each  other  rarely.  Hence  even  fraternal  af- 
fection is  rare  in  the  East.  Though  the  father 
is  ever  reverenced  and  respected,  the  mother 
alone  is  loved.  The  44  brethren”  do  not  “ dwell 
in  amity,”  nor  live  together  at  all.  Their  lives, 
as  their  interests,  are  separate.  In  the  old 
story  of  Abraham  and  Lot  quarreling  over  their 
inheritance,  and  agreeing  to  disagree  after  the 
division,  is  the  moral  of  Eastern  family  life. 

But  Said,  on  his  accession,  had  summoned 
together  all  the  members  of  his  family — all,  in 
fact,  of  the  blood  of  Mehemet  Ali — recalling 
some  from  banishment,  into  which  Abbas  had 
sent  them,  and  offered  them  places  and  pow-er 
under  his  reign.  In  this  he  but  imitated  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  his  half-brother,  and  the  father  of 
Ismail,  who  did  the  same  when  made  Regent ; 
excluding  only  Abbas  Pacha  from  that  grace, 
because  he  knew  his  wickedness. 

But  this  example  the  son  of  Ibrahim  did  not  i 
imitate,  and  his  reign  has  been  marked  by  : 
greater  discord  among  the  brethren  than  be-  i 


t fore.  From  his  brother,  Mustapha,  he  has  not 
only  wrested  the  succession  to  the  throne  (se- 

■ curing  it  for  bis  own  son),  which  was  his  law- 

■ ful  due  under  the  treaties,  he  being  only  his 
senior  by  about  two  months,  but  has  also  made 

i Egypt  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Halim  too,  his 
i uncle,  he  has  just  banished  from  Egypt,  after 
annoying  and  harassing  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  Not  a man  of  his  own  blood,  or  that 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  stands  now  near  his  person  or 
throne ; but,  as  substitutes  for  his  own  family, 
he  is  surrounded,  as  were  all  his  predecessors, 
by  any  number  of  native  and  foreign  courtiers 
and  flatterers,  who  enrich  themselves  at  his 
expense,  and  w*ho  care  as  little  for  him  as  he 
does  for  them.  Among  them  are  many  of  the 
old  followers  of  Abbas  and  Said,  who  will 
doubtless  be  as  faithful  to  the  present  as  they 
were  to  the  past  Viceroys ! 

I knew  Ismail  Pacha  very  well,  and  saw  him 
often  when  he  w*as  only  Prince,  before  he  had 
hope  of  the  succession ; and  after  the  death  of 
Achmet,  his  elder  brother,  when  the  road  was 
open  to  him.  He  was  then  a very  agreeable 
person ; better  instructed  than  most  Orientals ; 
of  a pleasing  presence,  with  polished  manners  $ 
speaking  French  with  great  ease  and  fluency, 
and  presenting  in  appearance,  dress,  manners, 
and  conversation  the  externals  of  a polished  and 
educated  French  gentleman.  He  wore  the  Eu- 
ropean costume  exclusively.  From  the  tips  of 
his  polished  leather  boots,  up  his  well-cut  pan- 
taloons, and  w'ell- fitting  frock-coat  buttoned 
over  his  chest,  he  would  have  passed  muster  on 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  in  Regent’s  Park  as  to 
the  manner  born.  The  only  indication  of  East- 
ern origin  in  his  apparel  was  the  red  tarbouck 
or  Fez  cap  which  he  wrore ; but  his  head  was 
not  shaven  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  In  his  pal- 
ace he  frequently  took  off  the  cap,  and  then  you 
saw  his  closely-cut  reddish  hair,  which  with  his 
fresh  complexion  gave  him  a decidedly  Euro- 
pean look. 

He  had  roved  much  in  Europe,  and  was  fond 
of  relating  his  experiences  of  travel  there. 
Among  other  incidents  he  related  to  me  an 
expedient  he  had  adopted  while  traveling  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  wilich  was  thoroughly  Eastern, 
and  which  he  was  very  proud  of.  He  told  me 
that,  fearing  the  brigands  on  that  route,  who 
were  then  very  troublesome,  might  overhaul  his 
party,  and  carrying,  as  all  Easterns  will  do  on 
all  occasions,  much  valuable  jewelry  with  him, 
he  caused  a false  bottom  to  be  made  to  his 
trunk,  in  which  he  secreted  his  valuables  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds.  The 
brigands  did  not  chance  to  stop  them ; but  he 
seemed  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  success  of 
this  precautionary  measure  had  they  done  so ; 
not  knowing  how  easily  detected  so  simple  an 
artifice  would  have  been  by  such  experts  in  the 
art  of  44  appropriation”  without  a government 
licenso ! This  short-sighted  cunning  I thought 
then,  and  think  now,  w'as  characteristic  of  the 
man’s  intellect,  w'hich  is  of  the  vulpine  kind, 
as  classified  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Had  Providence  assigned  him  to  another 
sphere  than  that  of  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  a shrewd  cotton  specu- 
lator at  New  Orleans,  a leading  operator  on 
Wall  Street,  a great  railroad  director  and 
manipulator  of  stocks  and  opera-houses  con- 
jointly, as  well  os  a speculator  in  produce. 
For  even  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  each  and 
all  of  these  roles  he  has  successively  figured ; 
and  in  the  magnitude  and  profit  of  these  opera- 
tions has  paled  our  lesser  lights,  who  are  con- 
stellations here. 

If  ever  there  was  a merchant  prince  Ismail 
Pacha  of  Egypt  is  entitled  to  that  denomina- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  of  “Protection”  has 
found  in  him  its  most  efficient  and  potential 
advocate.  For  being  at  once  agriculturist, 
producer,  ex  porter,  law-maker,  and  controller 
of  the  railroad  and  water  communication,  he 
has  been  able  to  regulate  production,  transport, 
and  price  according  to  his  own  interest,  and  to 
reduce  monopoly  to  a mathematical  certainty, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  theoretical  free- 
traders in  Egypt.  Thus,  owning  one-fourth 
of  all  the  productive  land  in  Egypt,  chiefly  cot- 
ton and  sugar  lands,  and  commanding  the  labor 
at  his  own  price — or  none  at  all,  if  it  so  pleases 
him — he  can  produce  cheaper  than  any  com- 
petitor. Then  the  transit,  whether  by  railroad 
or  canal,  is  under  his  control;  and  he  could, 
and  did,  forestall  the  market — his  products  ever 
having  the  preference  in  transmission,  those  of 
his  rivals  being  stopped  in  transit  by  obsequi- 
ous employes  at  a hint  from  his  Highness.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  the  owner  of  a large  fleet  of 
steam-vessels,  and  can  never  have  any  difficulty 
of  exporting  his  produce,  and  can  supply  any 
place  that  needs  it.  The  taxation  and  duties 
levied  on  common  mortals,  and  all  the  other 
nameless  expenditures  to  facilitate  shipment, 
are  not  imposed  on  the  monarch  of  the  country, 
whose  goods  go  on  velvet  always;  and  he  is 
above  the  laws  which  hamper  others. 

So  when  it  is  explained  that  Ismail  Pacha  is 
the  great  producer  and  exporter  from  Egypt, 
effectually  the  Merchant  Prince  of  the  Period, 
his  profits  may  be  imagined,  but  may  not  be  ac- 
curately estimated.  An  idea  of  the  enormous 
harvest  he  thus  reaps  may  bo  formed  by  a glance 
at  the  immense  development  of  Egyptian  ex- 
ports during  his  reign,  of  which  he  gets  the 
lion’s  share.  This  increase  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  impetus  given  to  the  production  and  price 
of  Egyptian  cotton  and  rice,  due  to  the  stoppage 
of  the  American  supply  during  our  war,  from 
1861  to  the  present  year.  For  the  exportations 
of  Egypt,  which  in  18G2  amounted  to  but  204,- 
000,000  of  francs  in  value,  had  attained  to 
445,000,000  in  1865,  showing  an  increase  of 
more  than  one  milliard  and  a half  in  four  years’ 
time — two  of  which  belonged  to  the  reign  of 
Said,  and  two  to  that  of  Ismail  Pacha.  Of  this 
large  income  the  cotton  alone  constituted  in 
value  405,000,000  francs.  The  importations 
of  the  country  for  the  same  year  (1865)  amount- 
ed only  to  134,000,000  francs,  leaving  a clear 


balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Egypt  of  310,000,- 
000  francs,  equal  to  about  $80,000,000,  from 
this  source  alone.  The  same  rapid  march  has 
taken  place  in  population  as  in  production  and 
revenue.  Thus  Alexandria,  which,  when  Said 
mounted  the  throne  in  1854,  numbered  a popu- 
lation of  not  more  than  80,000,  of  whom  about 
20,000  only  were  Europeans,  in  1865  could 
boost  at  least  200,000,  of  whom  100,000  were 
foreigners. 

This  foreign  population  is  thus  computed : 


Greeks 25,000 

Italians 20,000 

French 15,000 

English  (including  Maltese) 12,000 

Syrians  or  Levun  tines 12,000 

Germans  and  Swiss 8,000 

Other  foreigu  nationalities 8,000 


The  balance  are  native  Arabs,  some  of  whom 
are  employes  of  government,  some  merchants, 
but  the  great  bulk  laborers.  Each  of  these  dif- 
ferent races,  although  in  constant  intercourse 
with  each  other,  jealously  preserves  its  own  pe- 
culiar nationality,  habits  of  life,  language,  and 
modes  of  thought  in  private.  At  a glance  it 
can  easily  be  determined  to  what  nation  the 
Egyptian  resident  belongs.  Each  foreigner  is 
independent  of  the  local  or  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, both  as  to  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
which  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Consul-General 
of  his  own  nationality,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Syrians,  rayahs  (or  native  Christians),  who 
are  subject  to  Egyptian  authority,  unless  pro- 
teges or  employes  of  some  foreign  consulate. 
The  magnificent  w'ork  of  MonsieV  Ecrdinand 
de  Lesseps  (the  Suez  Canal ),  now  n&ar  its  com- 
pletion, has  introduced  aud  settled  a large 
French  colony  in  Egypt  during  the  tet  eight 
years ; and  the  French  influence  has  iH>w  be- 
come paramount  in  Egypt. 

When  Ismail  mounted  the  throne,  animated 
by  the  usual  impulse — in  all  things  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor — he  for  a id}ort 
time  made  head  against  French  influence,  npd% 
like  Abbas,  sought  to  countervail  it  by  seeking 
English  support.  He  surrounded  himself  wii^ 
the  influences  most  hostile  to  France,  because^ 
jealous,  as  he  himself  was,  of  the  imperium  in  v 
imjKrio  founded  by  M.  De  Lesseps,  under  the 
countenance  of  Napoleon  III.,  ever  anxious  to  \ 
restore  the  lost  prestige  of  France  in  the  Orient, 
and  with  his  dull,  penetrating  eye  looking  be- 
yond it  to  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Cairo  has  equally  increased,  both  in  its  na- 
tive and  its  foreign  population — most  notably 
the  latter.  In  1854  its  population  did  not  ex* 
ceed  300,000.  Now  it  numbers  fully  400,000. 
Then  there  were  not  more  than  5000  resident 
Europeans  to  be  found  w'ithin  its  limits.  Now% 
with  the  Greeks  included  (15,000),  they  rise  to 
the  figure  of  55,000 ; and  of  Arabs  or  Egyptians 
alone  there  are  260,000.  The  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  Armenians,  Copts,  Turks  of 
pure  or  mixed  blood,  Jews,  Syrians,  Abyssin- 
ians,  Nubians,  and  Berberies  (blacks) ; making 
85,000  more. 

The  other  towns  of  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt 
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have  felt  much  of  this  impulsion  or  progress. 
The  agricultural  laborer,  or  fellah,  has  not  im- 
proved either  in  condition,  comfort,  cultivation, 
or  wealth  in  this  great  onward  movement  of 
which  he  has  been  made  the  instrument.  While 
the  improvement  in  the  two  great  cities,  in  the 
erection  of  line  buildings,  the  introduction  of 
gas,  water-works,  and  all  the  other  appliances 
of  civilization,  resembles  on  a small  scale  what 
has  taken  place  in  Paris  during  the  same  time, 
the  condition  of  the  interior  towns  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people — the  3,500,000  of  na- 
tive Egyptians — remains  unaltered. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  the  great  enter- 
prise of  M.  De  Lesseps  in  his  maritime  canal 
has  planted  a French  colony  on  the  previously 
sterile  sands  of  the  Suez  desert,  and  literally 
caused  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  traveler 
in  Egypt,  in  these  later  days,  sees  the  trim  new 
towns,  evoked  by  this  new  Aladdin,  who  seems 
to  have  transplanted  pieces  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne or  of  Passy  and  Auteuil  into  the  desert, 
and  on  the  hitherto  solitary  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Red  Sea  at  each  embouchure  of 
the  new  canal. 

Thus  an  entirely  new  creation  within  the  last 
eight  years  is  Port  Said,  at  the  Mediterranean 
end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  now  a well-built  town 
numbering  10,000  inhabitants,  composed  chief- 
ly of  French,  Austrians,  Greeks,  and  Italians, 
with  a few  Egyptians.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
the  immense  w’ork-shops  and  the  enormous  ma- 
chines which  do  the  work  on  the  jetties,  the 
greatest  labor  on  the  canal.  Kautara,  with 
2000  inhabitants,  is  next  on  the  line.  Ismai- 
la,  embowered  in  gardens  of  orange-trees  and 
blooming  with  roses,  contains  the  Aladdin’s 
palace  of  M.  De  Lesseps.  Intermediate  be- 
tween Suez  and  Port  Said,  and  named  after 
Ismail  Pacha,  it  is  an  entirely  French  town, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Timsah,  the 
great  lake  through  which  the  Suez  Canal  pass- 
es from  each  side.  Snez,  under  the  same 
impulse,  from  a small  Arab  village  of  a few 
hundred  Arabs  and  a dozen  Europeans  (of 
whom  no  three  were  on  speaking  terms  with 
each  other  when  I was  last  there),  in  1856, 
has  become  a thriving  place,  with  a native 
population  of  20,000,  and  a European  popula- 
tion of  4500. 

But  this  Suez  Canal  and  its  creations  may 
merit  notice  in  another  place.  It  is  a project 
to  which  Ismail  has  never  been  friendly ; and 
some  of  the  chief  embarrassments  of  his  reign, 
and  possibly  the  preference  exhibited  by  him 
for  the  English  over  the  French,  may  have  their 
root  in  that  great  enterprise,  which  makes  an- 
other almost  equally  the  ruler  of  the  country 
with  himself. 

Ismail,  as  before  stated,  is  the  son  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and  resembles  his  father  slightly  in 
appearance,  but  not  at  all  in  character.  The 
bold,  blunt  soldier  went  always  straight  to  his 
end.  His  son,  both  in  ambition  and  cunning, 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  mental  and  moral 
traits  of  his  grandfather,  Mehemet  Ali ; for  no 


prince  of  that  blood  has  reigned  in  Egypt  whose 
policy  reminds  one  more  of  its  founder.  Ismail 
is  a man  of  medium  height,  inclining  to  cor- 
pulency as  he  grows  older,  with  brown,  or  rath- 
er reddish  beard,  florid  complexion,  and  clear 
brown  eyes ; and  to  the  stranger  who  saw  him 
casually  he  seemed  as  little  of  a Turk  as  might 
be.  But  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  revealed  the  fact  that  the  form  and  the 
manners,  not  the  nature  of  the  prince,  had  been 
changed  by  the  foreign  culture  he  had  received* 
He  has  the  sense  and  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
it  is  impossible  to  roll  back,  or  even  stop,  the 
rushing  tide  of  European  civilization  which 
poured  like  a flood -tide  into  Egypt  through 
the  sluices  which  Mehemet  Ali  first,  and  Said 
Pacha  afterward,  had  opened ; but  he  has 
sought  to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  prof- 
it, rather  than  to  the  prosperity  of  his  people 
and  his  country.  Even  the  relaxations  in  com- 
mercial restrictions,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  fellahs,  which  Said  institu- 
ted, havo  been  done  away  with  practically  by 
Ismail,  who  as  the  great  cotton-grower,  and  at 
the  same  time  merchant-prince  of  Egypt,  has 
given  his  own  produce  the  preference  in  the 
home  and  foreign  markets,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  rivals. 

Laws  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  can  be  made 
as  elastic  as  the  rulers  please  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ecuting them;  and  Ismail  the  cotton- grower 
find  that  Ismail  the  cotton-seller  can  always  get 
his  produce  to  market  at  the  proper  time,  and 
regulate  its  price,  while  private  individuals  can 
not.  On  his  accession  to  power  he  made  glow- 
ing promises,  in  a few  words  addressed  to  the 
by-standers,  that  he  would  occupy  himself  most 
diligently  in  the  improvement  of  the  country 
and  the  happiness  of  his  people.  The  first  part 
of  his  promise  he  has  kept,  in  as  far  as  the  de- 
velopment and  increase  of  its  riches  and  mate- 
rial prosperity  may  be  so  considered.  The  sec- 
ond he  certainly  has  not  kept ; for  the  condition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  to- 
day far  worse  than  in  the  time  of  his  predeces- 
sor. They  are  bitterly  discontented,  and  mur- 
mur loudly  at  their  lot.  Said  had  sought  to 
make  the  fellah  landed  proprietor  on  a small 
scale.  Ismail  has  a passion  for  monopolizing 
land,  and  has  forced  the  small  proprietors  to 
sell  out  to  him,  until  it  is  estimated  that  he 
actually  owns  one-fourth  of  the  cultivable  land 
of  the  country. 

In  order  to  cripple  the  labor  on  the  Suez 
Canal  he  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  corvee, 
or  system  of  compulsory  labor,  and  insisted  on 
its  being  rigorously  applied  to  the  public  works, 
which  provoked  a fierce  struggle  betw  een  Les- 
seps, backed  by  the  French  Government,  and 
himself.  It  was  stated  during  the  controversy 
that  the  corvee , while  stopped  on  the  public 
works,  in  contravention  of  contract,  was  dili- 
gently enforced  on  his  Highness’s  private  plant- 
ations ! The  French  Government  naturally 
complained  of  a rule  which  did  not  work  both 
| ways,  but  only  to  their  detriment,  even  though 
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it  wore  the  mask  of  humanity,  and  their  protest 
proved  successful. 

The  corv&y  though  abolished  in  theory,  ex- 
ists in  practice  to  this  day.  The  fellahs  great-, 
ly  prefer  the  corvA 2,  or  compulsory  labor,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Suez  Canal  works,  to  the  same  sys- 
tem when  applied  to  the  Viceroy’s  private  ben- 
efit ; because,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  paid 
their  wages  at  a fixed  rate  per  day ; and  in  the 
latter  instance,  if  they  ask  for  it,  are  rewarded 
by  so  many  strokes  of  the  courbashy  or  Egyptian 
cat-o’-nine-tails.  That  this  may  arise  from  the 
roguery  of  the  overseers,  and  not  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Viceroy,  is  more  than  prob- 
able. Yet  my  own  experience  convinces  me 
that  such  is  the  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  poor  fellahs  being  often  compelled  by 
their  cruel  task-masters  even  to  furnish  their 
own  bread. 

A thoroughly  practical  man,  the  new  Vice- 
roy has  proved  much  harder  to  deal  with  than 
his  more  impetuous  and  less  reflective  predeces- 
sor. In  some  of  his  controversies  with  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  he  has  had  decidedly  the  better 
of  them  in  argument.  A notable  instance  of 
this  was  given  during  the  visit  he  made  to  the 
Great  Exposition  at  Paris,  when  a deputation 
from  the  French  and  English  anti-slavery  so- 
cieties presented  an  address  to  him,  calling  his 
Attention  to  the  White  Nile  slave-trade,  of 
which  Said  Pacha  had  decreed  the  abolition. 
The  address  was  signed  by  Joseph  Cooper  and 
A.  Chamerovezow  on  behalf  of  the  English  com- 
mittee, and  by  E.  Laboulaye  and  Augustin  Co- 
chin for  the  French.  The  deputation  was  in- 
troduced and  presented  to  the  Viceroy  by  Nubar 
Pacha,  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  act- 
ed as  interpreter,  and  translated  his  Highness's 
reply,  according  to  Oriental  etiquette,  though 
the  prince  spoke  French  as  well  and  fluently  as 
any  man  present.  The  reply  of  the  Viceroy 
was  as  follows — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
even  among  the  happiest  responses  of  Talley- 
rand or  his  school,  a more  cutting,  cool,  and 
contemptuous  rejoinder,  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  perfect  courtesy,  and  unfortunately 
conveying  most  unpalatable  truths  as  well.  Nu- 
bar Pacha,  acting  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Viceroy,  said: 

“ The  Viceroy  felt  gratified  to  receive  the  deputa- 
tion, and  was  much  pleased  this  step  had  been  taken, 
for  he  was  most  anxious  to  put  down  the  slave-trade. 
He  had  adopted  the  strongest  measures  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  although  he  could  act  against  his  owrn  peo- 
ple, he  was  powerless  to  do  so  against  Europeans,  who 
were  the  chief  delinquents.  They  carried  on  a trade 
in  Ivory ; but  this  was  a mere  pretext,  their  real  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  being  slaves,  who  were  conveyed 
down  the  river  in  boats.  If  these  boats  had  no  flag, 
or  Bailed  under  Egyptian  colors,  they  were  liable  to 
be  overhauled,  and  If  slaves  were  found  on  board,  boat 
and  cargo  were  confiscated  and  the  traders  pnnished. 
Within  the  last  six  months  he  had  caused  to  be  shot  a 
commandant  and  a colonel  who  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
ders and  favored  the  slave-traders.  But  the  slave- 
trading boats  generally  hoist  European  colors  of  some 
sort,  because  their  owners  are  Europeans,  and  if  any 
question  respecting  the  cargo  arises,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  men  are  part  of  the  crew,  the  women  their 


wives  or  concubines,  and  the  young  persons  their 
children.  The  Egyptian  authorities  could  not  do  any 
thing  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  were  de- 
barred from  the  right  of  search.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  European  influence  had  transformed  Egypt,  and 
if  he  were  free  to  act  against  European  Blave-traders 
the  slave-trade  should  soon  disappear.  The  European 
powers  should  give  him  the  necessary  authority  to 
exercise  the  right  of  search  as  regards  boats  sailing 
under  European  colors. 

44  The  extiuctiou  of  slavery  was  another  and  distinct 
question.  Slavery  had  existed  in  the  country  for 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  and  w’ae  mixed 
up  with  its  religion.  It  was  a horrible  institution,  and 
he  desired  to  see  it  extinguished.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  done  in  a day.  He  considered  that  the  civilization 
and  progress  of  Egypt  depended  on  its  abolition,  and 
were  the  slave-trade  stopped,  slavery  would  disappear 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  very  few  traces  of  it 
would  remain,  because  it  would  not  be  recruited  from 
without  Of  the  actual  slave  population  many  would 
die  iu  that  time,  many  would  be  manumitted,  and 
others  adopted  into  families. 

44  He  held  the  opinion— contrary  to  the  views  of  hla 
visitors — that  the  slave-trade  was  the  root  of  slavery 
in  his  country,  and  must  be  stopped  before  Blavcry 
could  cense.  The  abolition  of  the  British  consulate 
at  Khartoum  had  certainly  enabled  him  to  act  more 
efficiently  against  the  slave-traders,  hut  the  only  effect- 
ive mode  of  dealing  with  the  traffic  was  to  arm  him 
with  power  to  prevent  Europeans  from  prosecuting 
it." 

The  leading  ideas  in  this  really  remarkable 
reply,  considering  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Vice- 
roy himself,  and  the  facts  stated  were  not  new 
to  residents  in  Egypt.  But  the  manipulation 
of  the  material,  and  the  polished  irony  of  the 
language,  concealing  under  words  of  seeming 
courtesy  bitter  insult,  which  could  not  be  re- 
sented, were  due  to  the  ready  pen  and  fertile 
brain  of  Nubar  Pacha,  who  is  to  Egypt  and  its 
Viceroy  what  Rescind  Pacha  was  to  the  Sultan 
in  his  palmy  day.  An  Armenian  Christian  by 
birth,  and  therefore  struggling  ever  against  that 
disability,  Nubar  Pacha,  by  the  force  of  superior 
talent  and  varied  accomplishments,  has  been, 
though  still  a young  man,  a necessity  both  to 
Said  and  to  Ismail  in  their  delicate  negotiations 
with  European  powers,  or  with  their  agents  in 
Egypt.  Speaking  and  thoroughly  understand- 
ing all  modern  languages,  and  versed  in  state 
craft  from  early  childhood,  Nubar  has  been  and 
is  the  very  soul  aud  brain  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  all  its  external  relations,  as  well  as 
in  the  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  internal 
government.  He  has  rapidly  risen  from  a sub- 
ordinate position  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  Abbas,  to  be  its  head  under  Said, 
which  post  he  holds  under  Ismail. 

Ilis  appearance  is  very  prepossessing.  A 
round  full  face,  regular  features,  olive  com- 
plexion, and  bright  black  eyes  make  up  his 
ensemble.  To  look  upon  that  smooth  smiling 
face  and  unwrinkled  brow,  no  one  would  ever 
suspect  the  craft  and  energy  which  they  con- 
ceal ; for,  like  all  high  officials  in  the  East,  he 
assumes  an  indolence  and  an  apathy  of  man- 
ner alien  to  his  real  nature.  Ilis  gift  of  tongues 
almost  equals  that  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Mez- 
zofanti ; for  he  speaks  one  foreign  language  al- 
most as  well  as  another,  having  been  educated 
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partly  in  Europe  and  partly  at  Constantinople. 
The  inheritor  of  a large  fortune,  be  has  greatly 
increased  it,  and  is  probably  now  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Egyptian  pachas.  To  his 
honor  let  it  be  said  that  he  has  never  aposta- 
tized to  gain  the  royal  favor,  but  in  his  life, 
os  in  his  faith,  has  always  conformed  to  the 
Christian  standard.  Great  and  overpowering 
indeed  must  have  been  the  merits  of  that  man 
who  has  been  taken  as  the  confidential  and 
trusted  adviser  of  one  Viceroy,  after  having 
filled  the  same  position  with  his  predecessors. 
Yet  such  has  been  the  case  with  Nubar  Pacha; 
and  a higher  eulogium  on  his  tact  and  talent 
could  not  be  paid. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  character  of  Is- 
mail Pacha,  which  makes  his  conduct  often 
contradictory:  his  love  of  wealth  on  the  one 
side ; his  ambition  on  the  other.  To  pamper 
the  first  he  has  made  himself  the  great  planter 
and  the  merchant  prince  of  Egypt,  and  has 
figured  by  turns  as  banker,  speculator,  monop- 
olist; and  instead  of  lavishing  his  wealth  in 
princely  entertainments,  as  did  Said,  has  been 
so  careful  of  its  collection  and  distribution  of 
it  in  Egypt  os  even  to  rest  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  avarice.  In  the  sale  of  his  cotton  and 
sugar  he  has  displayed  superior  skill ; and  has 
availed  himself  of  every  advantage  his  position 
gives  him  as  absolute  controller  of  transport  by 
land  or  water  so  as  to  forestall  the  market. 

When  the  cattle -plague  destroyed  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  Egypt,  the  Viceroy  im- 
ported aiid  sold  immense  numbers  at  large 
profit,  all  his  importation  coming  in  without 
quarantine,  and  free  cf  duty  or  tax  of  any 
kind,  which  rendered  foreign  competition  im- 
possible, and  gave  him  a monopoly  in  furnish- 
ing those  animals.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
speculated  successfully  in  coal  brought  from 
England  in  government  vessels  free,  on  which 
immense  profits  could  be  realized,  for  the  quan- 
tity annually  imported  into  Egypt  from  England 
amounts  to  400,000  tons. 

The  labor  from  the  fellahs  on  his  immense 
properties  is  exacted  with  merciless  severity  by 
his  managers;  and  the  wealth  of  the  Viceroy 
and  of  Egypt — his  farm — is  literally  wrung  out 
of  their  6weat  and  blood ; but  they  are  not  call- 
ed slaves ; therefore  the  sentimental  abolition- 
ists are  not  interested  in  their  lot,  but,  like  Mrs. 
Jellabv,  “turn  their  fine  eyes  in  Africa”  farther 
away  up  the  White  Nile,  where  the  color  is  black, 
and  send  solemn  deputations  to  be  sneered  at  by 
the  Viceroy  about  those  over  whom  he  has  no 
control. 

The  other  side  of  his  character — the  intense 
ambition,  which  comes  by  hereditary  transmis- 
sion from  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  with  Said 
assumed  the  grander  proportions  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  fame,  bums  like  a fire  in  the  more 
selfish  soul  of  Ismail ; and  the  craft  and  cour- 
age with  which  he  has  worked  for  the  single 
end  of  securing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  perpetuity  for  his  own  line  remind 
one  of  the  career  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In  this, 


which  has  been  the  dream  of  each  successive 
Viceroy,  and  on  which  all  have  lavished  much 
treasure,  to  be  fooled  only  by  false  hopes,  or  by 
promises  never  meant  to  be  kept  after  the  price 
was  paid,  Ismail  Pacha  has  succeeded,  though 
at  a cost  in  bribes  beyond  computation. 

How  immense  must  have  been  the  sop  which 
has  finally  satisfied  the  Cerberus  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  obtained  the  concession  for  which 
his  predecessors  squandered  their  millions  in 
vain,  may  only  be  vaguely  guessed  at.  Yet 
how  strangely  inconsistent  this  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  gold  for  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
avarice  which  is  imputed  to  him,  and  his  known 
love  of  money,  which  rises  almost  to  the  digui- 
ty  of  a passion ! Though  that  master  passion — 
Napoleon's  as  well  as  his — to  see  his  son  sit  on 
his  throne  hereafter,  has  swallowed  up  all  oth- 
ers in  the  souls  of  both  these  monarchs. 

At  Paris  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  coming  to 
the  Grand  Exposition,  met  his  powerful  vassal, 
Ismail  of  Egypt,  and  after  his  return  to  Stam- 
boul  received  his  visit  there.  Shortly  afterward 
the  world  was.  notified  that  a change  was  to  be 
made  in  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  Vice- 
roys; that  Ismail  himself,  instead  of  the  old 
title  of  Governor-General,  was  to  assume  an- 
other and  higher  title,  and  to  obtain  a quasi  in- 
dependence of  the  Sultan  for  himself  and  his 
own  immediate  line,  who  are  decreed  his  suc- 
cessors, in  contravention  of  the  old  treaty  and 
the  rights  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 
The  story  circulated  at  the  time,  that  he  was 
made  king,  was  erroneous ; for  there  is  no  such 
title  known  at  Stamboul.  The  title  Viceroy, 
usually  given  him,  is  confined  to  Europeans. 
The  natives  call  him  Effendina  (high  lord),  or 
Altesse  (Highness)  in  French;  while  firmans 
or  orders  from  Constantinople  give  him  only 
the  title  of  Governor-General.  He  has  proba- 
bly now  received  the  title  of  Vizier,  or  its  equiv- 
alent ; the  Sultan's  only  being  Padishah , or 
Grand  Pacha. 

T{ic  setting  aside  of  the  succession  in  tfhe 
usual  line — which  in  Egypt,  as  in  Turkey, 
passed  not  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ruling  mon- 
arch, but  to  44  the  eldest  male  of  the  blood”  of 
I the  founder  of  the  dynasty — was  a daring  act, 

| both  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy; 
for  in  the  firman  which  made  Egypt  an  hereditary 
I pachalic  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family 
was  fixed  according  to  the  Turkish  law  and 
usage,  and  never  deviated  from  since  the  treaty 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  his  powerful 
vassal  was  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  in  fact  forced  on  Mehemet  Ali  by  them. 

The  firman  of  investiture  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
wrested  by  him  at  the  point  of  the  sword  from 
the  Sublime  Porte,  bearing  date  May  22,  1841, 
contains  the  following  clause,  which  regulates 
the  succession : 

“Henceforth,  when  the  post  shall  be  vacant,  the 
government  of  Egypt  shall  descend  in  direct  line  from 
the  elder  of  the  elder  in  the  male  race  among  thy  sons 
and  grandsons.  As  regards  their  nomination,  that 
shall  be  made  by  my  Sublime  Porte.*’ 
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Vainly,  therefore,  (lid  Abbas  intrigue,  plot, 
and  plan,  and  even  meditate  a general  massa- 
cre of  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  to  carry  out  his 
darling  project,  as  was  ascertained  by  papers 
found  in  his  palace  after  his  violent  taking  off. 
Equally  vain  was  the  fidelity  of  Elfy  Bey,  his 
right  hand  in  the  plot,  to  secure  by  force  the 
succession  of  El  Hami,  to  the  exclusion  of  Said. 
Equally  futile  were  all  the  open  efforts  of  Said 
Pacha  to  buy  a like  change  in  favor  of  his  son 
at  Constantinople ; for  the  Sublime  Porte  feared 
not  only  the  intervention  of  European  powers, 
but  shrunk  from  provoking  the  other  members 
of  that  powerful  family  by  the  perpetration  of 
so  glaring  an  injustice. 

But  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  other  Vice- 
roys must  have  been  less,  or  the  Sultan’s  needs 
greater  at  this  time,  for  he  has  accorded  that 
to  Ismail  which  ho  denied  to  previous  Vice- 
roys, and  thus  far  no  formal  protest  nor  appeal 
to  the  foreign  powers  guaranteeing  the  treaty 
has  been  made  by  the  princes,  whose  right  of 
succession  has  thus  been  set  aside  by  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte. 

But  silence  does  not  ever  signify  consent — 
especially  in  the  East,  where  the  lion’s  skin, 
when  too  short,  is  habitually  eked  out  with  the 
fox’s.  The  next  two  in  succession,  under  the 
old  rule,  are  Mustapha  Pacha,  the  brother, 
and  Halim  Pacha,  the  uncle  of  Ismail,  the 
former  but  six  weeks,  the  latter  but  two 
months  the  juniors  of  the  reigning  Viceroy, 
whose  son  and  proposed  successor  is  now  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age. 

Both  these  princes  are  men  of  ability,  both 
are  much  beloved  in  the  country,  and  have  the 
support  of  a powerful  party— silent  now  only 
through  fear  of  the  consequences.  Mustapha 
Pacha  is  a man  who  has  enjoyed  the  advant- 
ages of  foreign  culture  and  European  travel  to 
a greater  degree  than  any  of  his  family.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  Paris,  w'here  he  is 
well  known  in  society,  and  in  artistic  and  lit- 
erary circles,  being  a patron  of  art  and  artists, 
and  a man  of  more  than  princely  liberality  in 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  wealth.  He  has 
also  lived  much  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
has  held  high  posts  under  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  wielded  great  influence.  But  he  is 
a reformer,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
party  of  “Young  Turkey,”  which  seeks  to  re- 
model the  administration  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
in  conformity  with  modem  usages,  and  has 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sultan, 
who  loves  reform  only  on  paper,  and  has  been 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  lost  much  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople.  So  great  was  the 
irritation  against  him  in  the  mind  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  old  Turkish  party  which  surround  that 
weak  monarch,  that  it  was  probably  as  much 
due  to  this  feeling  against  Mustapha  Pacha  as 
to  the  bribes  of  Ismail  that  the  change  in  the 
succession  was  effected.  When  I last  saw  the 
Prince  Mustapha,  in  1864,  he  was  in  honorable 
exile  at  Paris,  enjoying  himself  apparently  very 


much  as  a looker-on  in  fashionable  society  and 
at  public  places ; but  at  that  time,  though  out 
of  favor  both  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  on  account 
of  his  liberal  principles,  he  had  not  yet  been 
deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  his  kinsman  and 
his  sovereign. 

In  French  society  his  face  and  red  tarboush 
w ere  as  familiar  as  those  of  Djemil  Pacha,  the 
Turkish  Embassador,  who  is  a noted  favorite 
of  the  Parisian  dames ; and  his  conversational 
talent  did  not  bear  a bad  comparison  even  with 
that  of  the  most  charming  causeurs  in  those 
salons  where  congregate  the  wit  and  the  beauty 
of  the  New  Empire.  He  has  always  been 
famed,  too,  for  his  love  of  intrigue  and  bis 
finesse,  and  his  audacity  and  courage  are  as  in- 
domitable as  his  will.  A man  like  this,  al- 
though he  may  dissemble,  and  watch  his  op- 
portunity, is  not  apt  tamely  to  submit  to  un- 
lawful exclusion  from  a throne  to  which  he  has 
looked  as  his  inheritance  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth;  and  the  young  inheritor,  when  his  fa- 
ther dies,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing his  seat,  even  should  he  be  permitted  to 
mount  it.  The  very  silence  and  apparent  sub- 
mission of  the  Prince  Mustapha,  to  all  who 
know  his  character  and  nature,  indicate  the 
formation  of  a settled  plan  and  purpose,  to  be 
developed  when  the  hour  for  action  arrives. 

Nor  can  the  Prince  Halim  Pacha  be  expect- 
ed to  be  more  patient  or  submissive,  for  in  his 
veins  runs  the  untamable  blood  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Desert,  to  whom  his  mother  (one  of  the 
wives  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  old  age)  belonged.  He 
has  inherited,  with  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that  wild  race  in  face  and  figure,  their  moral 
traits  also,  their  wild  independence  of  spirit, 
their  fidelity  in  friendship  and  implacability  in 
hate.  Like  Nimrod — a mighty  hunter — he  is 
famed  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria  for  his  skill 
in  the  chase  and  his  accomplishments  as  a horse- 
man, even  among  those  bom  centaurs  the  Bed- 
ouins. The  ruling  passion  of  Prince  Halim  is 
for  the  chase,  and  his  chief  pastimes  are  the 
games  of  the  djerridL,  in  which  those  wonderful 
Arab  horsemen,  equaled  only  by  our  Comanche 
Indians,  hurl  the  djerrid  at  each  other  from 
horses  at  full  6peed,  in  which  few  can  match 
him,  or  in  the  chase  after  the  fleet  gazelle  over 
the  desert,  with  hawk  and  hound,  like  the  cav- 
aliers of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  quickness 
of  thought  and  action  and  the  perfect  mastery 
of  sinew'  and  muscle  which  this  training  has 
given  him  he  owres  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
when  his  nephew  Achmet  and  so  many  others 
found  their  doom  in  the  slimy  bed  of  the  Nile, 
as  related  in  a previous  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine. He  has  been  so  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  European  ideas  as  to  have  procured  for  his 
daughter  a French  governess ; and  on  one  oc- 
casion introduced  both  at  a dinner  given  by  him 
wrhen  many  Europeans  were  present,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  notions  of  the  East.  But  the  daring 
innovation  was  premature — did  not  succeed — 
and  only  entailed  on  the  liberal-miuded  prince 
that  penalty  w hich  ever  is  visited  on  those  who 
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venture  to  brave  the  prejudices  of  their  com- 
patriots. Bold,  frank,  and  open  of  heart  and 
hand,  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  a corps  of  de- 
voted friends  and  by  the  masses  of  the  people ; 
and  probably  the  persecutions  of  this  prince  by 
his  nephew  Ismail,  the  Viceroy,  have  done  as 
'much  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  latter 
as  any  other  single  cause. 

Ismail  Pacha  has,  in  various  ways,  shown  his 
bad  feeling  toward  Halim,  by  minor  annoyances, 
culminating  in  his  banishment  from  Egypt  on 
the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  great  acacia- 
trees,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
under  whose  grateful  shade  the  traveler  has 
journeyed  the  four  miles  which  lead  from  Cairo 
to  those  lovely  gardens  of  Shoubra,  were  cut 
down  by  order  of  Ismail  to  annoy  Halim,  who 
persisted  in  refusing  the  Viceroy’s  offers  to  pur- 
chase Shoubra,  which  he  coveted,  and  which 
Mehemet  Ali  had  given  to  his  son.  Harassed 
also  in  the  management  of  his  properties  by  the 
local  officials,  who  declared  they  acted  under 
orders  from  the  Viceroy,  Halim  took  the  impru- 
dent step  of  appealing  to  the  foreign  Consuls- 
General  for  protection  against  the  proceedings 
of  his  nephew.  This  settled  the  dispute,  for 
the  Consuls-General  were  powerless,  and  prob- 
ably indisposed  to  act  in  the  affair,  which  they 
regarded  os  a family  quarrel ; and  Halim  was 
banished  from  the  country,  on  the  strength  of 
some  letter  of  a treasonable  character  said  to 
have  been  intercepted  on  the  person  of  a 
Syrian. 

So  stands  the  reigning  Viceroy  now  — un- 
like his  more  prudent  prototype  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  having  alienated  from  his  person  and 
throne  all  the  members  of  his  family,  instead  of 
adopting  the  wiser  policy  of  conciliating  and  con- 
solidating the  family  interests.  If  ever  house 
was  “ divided  against  itself,”  that  of  Mehemet 
Ali  is  now ; whether  it  must  fall  or  not  a few 
years  now  will  prove ; but  a fierce  conflict  for 
the  possession  of  the  government  of  Egypt  must 
take  place,  as  surely  in  Egypt  on  Ismail’s  de- 
mise as  men  look  for  in  France  when  Napo- 
leon’s son  ascends  his  seat. 

At  this  distance,  and  with  the  imperfect  in- 
formation which  alone  filters  to  Europe  or 
America  through  the  mass  of  falsehood,  it  may 
be  unjust  to  judge  Ismail  Pacha’s  acts  too  harsh- 
ly by  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by 
those  who  love  him  not.  The  “ truth  of  his- 
* tory,”  proverbially  hard  to  settle  any  where,  is 
harder  still  to  determine  in  a country  like  Egypt, 
the  echoes  from  which  are  more  delusive  than 
those  from  other  countries.  But  certain  it  is 
that  the  verdict  of  his  own  people  is  decidedly 
against  the  Viceroy,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  most  intelligent  European  residents  in 
the  country,  and  that  all  look  for  chaos  to  come 
again  when  his  strong  hand  holds  the  helm  of 
state  no  longer. 

My  own  personal  impressions  of  Prince  Is- 
mail, while  our  intercourse  lasted,  were  all  fa- 
vorable, both  as  to  his  mind,  his  manners,  and 
his  morals;  but  they  date  back  to  a period 


anterior  to  his  coming  to  the  throne.  What 
changes  in  his  character  or  temper  the  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  power  and  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  boundless  wealth  may  have  wrought  I 
have  had  no  means  of  watching  in  his  case,  as  in 
those  of  his  predecessors.  But  if,  as  is  charged 
upon  him,  he  has  made  Egypt  only  his  farm,  he 
certainly  has  made  it  a very  productive  one ; 
and  if  in  his  treatment  of  the  fellahs  he  has  not 
been  so  kind  or  so  liberal  as  Said,  he  certainly 
has  given  them  equal  privileges — on  paper! 
For,  in  imitation  of  European  models,  he  has 
constituted  an  Egyptian  Parliament!  a new 
thing  under  that  sun  at  last,  of  which  even 
Solomon  never  dreamed,  and  it  actually  holds 
solemn  sessions  at  Cairo  at  this  day  1 That  it 
is  a mere  sham,  and  only  eager  to  register  the 
decrees  of  its  august  master  w ho  created  it,  is 
an  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  more 
civilized  bodies  of  the  same  character  and  high- 
er pretensions  to  independence.  That  its  leg- 
islation is  less  than  its  consumption  of  pipes 
and  coffee  will  also  cause  it  to  be  contrasted  fa- 
vorably with  other  bodies,  which,  in  a rage  for 
legislation  for  class  or  individual  interests,  op- 
press a free  people  w'ith  onerous  taxation  and 
unequal  laws. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  the  organ- 
ization of  this  Egyptian  Parliament.  Follow- 
ing the  forms  of  their  European  model,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in- 
structed the  members,  on  their  being  first  con- 
vened, that  the  seats  on  his  right  hand  wrere  to 
be  taken  by  those  who  supported  the  Govern- 
ment policy — those  on  his  left  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. Immediately  the  entire  assemblage  of 
notables  made  a general  rush  to  scramble  for 
the  seats  on  the  right ; and  when  the  presiding 
officer  again  repeated  his  explanation,  a uni- 
versal cry  of  deprecation  rose  from  every  throat 
in  chorus:  “What!  we  oppose  his  Highness’s 
Government ! We  make  opposition ! Never, 
never ! the  very  thought  is  treasonable ! ” The 
simplicity  which  characterized  this  incident  is 
only  equaled  by  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Assembly  thus  constituted. 

But  the  Viceroy  has  introduced  many  other 
new  things  into  Egypt,  the  last  of  which  is  no 
less  than  the  musical  sovereign  now  reigning 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  has  just 
caused  to  be  erected  on  the  Ezbekieh  at  Cairo 
a stately  temple  for  the  new'  Goddess  of  Unrea- 
son enthroned  in  France,  and  now  domiciled 
here — Opera  Bouffe — and  tempted  Schneider, 
its  high-priestess,  by  most  liberal  subsidies,  to 
install  Offenbach’s  sprightly  operas  in  Egypt 
for  his  own  amusement,  if  not  for  that  of  his 
people.  For  to  the  ear  of  the  Oriental  our 
music  is  discord,  as  theirs  is  to  us ; and  even 
Schneider,  fit  interpreter  as  she  is  of  the  melo- 
dious indecencies  of  Offenbach,  can  not  amuse 
a population  which,  from  prince  to  peasant,  has 
ever  been  accustomed  to  the  greater  levities 
and  licenses  of  its  own  Ghawrazee  or  Alraehs, 
who  outstrip  any  civilized  competition  however 
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daring.  But  this  is  only  a small  specimen  of 
the  expensive  whims  in  which  this  prince  in- 
dulges, costing  full  as  much  as  the  creation  of 
a new  railway  line  would  in  this  country — all 
Congressional  subsidies  and  “legal  fees”  in- 
cluded, as  in  the  Alaska  business.  On  the 
shadowy  crown  which,  like  Banquo,  he  sees  de- 
scending on  the  heads  of  a long  line  of  his  chil- 
dren’s children,  Ismail  has  also  spent  untold 
millions,  which  have  gone  into  that  safe  bank 
of  deposit,  the  Sultan’s  treasury.  But  mean- 
while, in  spite  of  all  these  extravagant  follies, 
real  permanent  improvements  have  been  made 
in  Egypt  during  the  past  eight  years,  which  are 
unparalleled  elsewhere.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country,  where  it  is  habitable  and  culti- 
vable, has  been  spread  over  by  a net-work  of 
railways  and  of  telegraph  lines,  extending  into 
regions  in  the  interior  hitherto  almost  a terra 
incognita,  except  to  the  native  trader  or  Greek 
merchant. 

Steam  machinery  of  various  kinds  has  been 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  Father  Nile 
himself  has  found  his  control  over  his  own  wa- 
ters disputed  by  these  modern  monsters,  who 
compel  him  to  irrigate  when  and  where  they 
will.  Sugar  refineries  are  to  be  seen  high  up 
the  Nile,  and  the  crocodile  has  been  driven  by 
the  splash  of  the  steamer’s  paddles  from  his  old 
haunts  on  the  Lower  Nile  to  seek  peace  and 
quiet  above  the  second  cataract.  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  especially  the  former,  have  begun  to 
look  like  European  cities,  and  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  numerous  engines  blackens  that  for- 
merly translucent  air;  though  at  Cairo,  owing 
to  the  Eastern  usage  of  confining  each  national- 
ity to  its  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  the  city 
still  preserves  much  of  its  old  Eastern  look 
outside  of  the  Frank  quarter  or  Moosk€  and 
Ezbekieh  neighborhoods.  As  the  best  models 
of  the  Oriental  city  left — outside  of  Stamboul, 
now  half  Europeanized — Cairo  and  Damascus 
have  ever  taken  precedence ; but  the  palm  will 
soon  have  to  be  accorded  to  the  Intter,  if  the 
march  of  improvement,  which  has  already  sup- 
plied Cairo  with  gas  and  water  w'orks,  is  pushed 
much  further.  But,  as  before  observed,  with 
all  these  external  evidences  of  “progress,”  as 
we  call  it — with  all  these  material  improvements 
for  the  supply  of  physical  wants  which  charac- 
terize our  era — no  corresponding  improvement 
has  been  made,  either  in  the  moral  or  mental 
instruction,  or  even  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  Egyptian  people — the 
fellahs — numbering  more  than  3,600,000  out 
of  the  total  population  of  4,500,000  souls  now 
to  be  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  As  happens 
in  other  communities,  the  rich  are  daily  grow- 
ing richer,  the  poor  poorer ; there  is  great  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  equally  great  and  far  more 
general  individual  misery  among  the  toiling 
millions,  whose  taxes  increase  in  far  greater 
ratio  than  their  earnings,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  few,  at  once  their  rulers  and  their 
lawgivers. 

Egypt’s  place  in  the  world’s  history  at  this 


moment  arises  from  three  causes  principally,  in 
two  of  which  we  are  directly  interested : 

The  first  is  political,  and  concerns  us  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  not  at  all.  In  the  solution 
of  the  ever-unsettled  and  ever-recurring  East- 
ern question  Egypt  ever  has  played,  and  ever 
must  play,  an  important  part,  owing  to  her* 
geographical  position,  and  the  link  she  forms 
between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  second  is  a matter  involving  a revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  after  its  completion, 
to  divert  the  trade  of  the  East  into  new  chan- 
nels, reviving  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  more  than  their  former  activity,  tapping 
the  far  East  for  France,  and  thus  drawing  away 
the  life-blood  of perjide  Albion , at  the  same  time 
working  an  immense  change  both  in  the  polit- 
ical and  commercial  control  of  India,  Chino, 

Cochin  China,  and  the  fertile  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  But  a new  and  more 
vigorous  rival  than  England — unthought  of  by 
M.  De  Lesseps  or  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  w hose 
eyes  were  only  fixed  on  that  ancient  rival  of 
France — has  suddenly  stretched  out  a hand  and 
bridged  the  path  over  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  new  American  El  Do- 
rado, California,  to  the  remotest  East. 

Tho  Suez  Canal  will  find  its  most  danger- 
ous and  encroaching  rival  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween China  and  the  East  across  those  Western 
waters,  accompanied  by  the  increasing  emigra- 
tion of  that  overcrowded  people  to  those  virgin 
fields  strewn  with  gold  dust.  So  that,  in  the 
very  hour  of  his  fancied  triumph,  M.  De  Lesseps 
sees  looming  up  before  him  a new  and  more 
dangerous  rival  to  his  canal  than  British  gold 
or  diplomacy  could  ever  evoke,  and  one  as 
threatening  to  them  as  to  him. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this,  the  piercing  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  now  seriously  projected, 

Tvould  tend  to  divert  the  stream  w estw  ard  w hich 
the  projectors  of  the  Suez  Canal  fondly  hoped 
to  pour  with  Pactolean  sands  through  the  Suez 
Desert  to  enrich  France  and  Trieste.  But  on 
the  solution  of  this  great  question  the  future  of 
Egypt  must  depend ; for  if  the  hopes  of  M.  De 
Lesseps  be  realized,  much  of  its  old  prosperity 
and  population  will  be  restored  to  it,  as  the 
door  to  the  “wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.” 

The  third  is  an  agricultural  question,  which 
equally  interests  Europe  and  ourselves.  Can 
Egypt  compete  with  our  Southern  States  in  the  * 
cotton  supply  ? and  if  so,  to  W'hat  extent  ? The 
last  few  years  have  satisfactorily  solved  that 
question  in  the  negative,  under  exceptional 
circumstances  both  as  to  its  production  and 
price.  When  competition  on  our  part  was 
strangled  by  blockade,  the  experiment  was  fair- 
ly tested  by  Said  Pacha  first,  more  strenuously 
and  intelligently  by  Ismail  Pacha  afterward. 

The  issue  proved  that  neither  in  quality  nor 
quantity  of  cotton  could  Egypt  begin  to  com- 
pete with  America  as  a cotton-grow'cr  when 
competition  was  left  open. 

The  area  on  which  the  cultivation  w as  possi- 
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Lie,  the  quantity  produced,  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, the  superior  profits  of  other  cultures, 
chiefly  of  grain,  and,  finally,  the  entire  quanti- 
ty which  could  under  the  greatest  possible  press- 
ure, and  under  the  stimulus  of  highest  prices, 
be  produced,  all  combined  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  America.  The  largest  yield 
ever  made  in  Egypt,  or  which  under  all  the  fa- 
vorable circumstances  indicated  could  b&made, 
amounted  to  but  600,000  bales  of  the  average 
weight  of  our  own ; while  our  Southern  States, 
under  all  their  disadvantages  as  to  capital  and 
labor,  last  season  made  2,500,000  hales,  and 
next  year  will  probably  increase  that  yield  to 
upward  of  3,000,000. 

The  best  English  authorities  also  now  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  American  medium  staple 
cotton  over  all  others  for  their  mills,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one  in  quantity.  So  this 
dream  of  supplanting  American  with  Egyptian 
cotton  must  be  discarded  now  and  forever. 

Tet  many  persons  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  who  ought  to  know,  still  labor  un- 
der this  groundless  apprehension.  Apart  from 
these  three  causes — political,  commercial,  and 
agricultural — great  interest  must  ever  centre  in 
Egypt  and  her  people  from  the  wonderful  re- 
mains of  her  ancient  civilization,  which  to  this 
day  frown  on  the  traveler  at  Luxor,  Kamak, 
Phihe,  or  the  Pyramids,  and  furnish  food  for 
thought,  and  speculation,  and  endless  labor  of 
savans  and  historians. 

Modern  Egypt  dwarfs  under  the  shadow  of 
her  own  mighty  and  colossal  past,  even  as  her 
modern  Pharaohs  dwindle  down  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  their  ancient  prototypes, 
after  whose  lives  and  government,  however, 
their  own  seem  to  have  been  copied.  Ismail 
can  not  justly  be  made  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  which  prevail  in  Egypt,  many  of  which 
are  incrustations  from  old  habits  of  thought, 
life,  and  faith,  which  even  an  Alfred  or  a Solon 
could  not  legislate  away.  The  lives  and  pos- 
sessions of  his  subjects  are  far  more  secure  tin- 
der his  reign  than  under  that  of  the  tiger  Ab- 
bas, who  never  spared  man  in  his  anger  or  his 
avarice,  nor  woman  in  his  desire. 

Selfishness  seems  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  Viceroy,  wedded  to  an  ambition  which  over- 
leaps all  impediments  to  the  perpetuation  of  his 
dynasty. 


FIDO. 

HERBERT  BROWN  was  about  to  take  a 
step  that  to  himself,  his  mother,  and  sis- 
ter, was  one  of  the  most  momentous  he  had 
ever  taken — he  was  going  to  Philadelphia  on  a 
visit  of  a w eek,  and  perhaps  in  that  time  would 
find  an  occupation  for  life.  Ilis  mother,  a wid- 
ow, had  but  two  children,  Herbert  and  Bertha, 
and  thought  them,  w ithout  exception,  the  finest 
creatures  in  the  world.  She  had  no  doubts  as 
to  Herbert’s  success — not  at  all.  Herbert  him- 
self wras  not  so  sanguine;  and  pretty  Bertha 
was  so  filled  with  hopes  and  fears  that  she  could 


not  tell  which  predominated.  Herbert  had 
had  a good  education,  though  it  did  not  include 
much  knowledge  of  a city ; but  that  he  knew 
would  come  with  experience.  His  mother  had 
written  letters  of  introduction  to  two  friends  of 
his  deceased  father,  and  on  these  depended  his 
hopes  of  a situation. 

It  was  the  morning  of  his  departure.  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Bertha  w'ere  busily  engaged  pack- 
ing the  last  articles  and  hovering  around  their 
darling ; Mrs.  Brown  regarding  him  with  fond 
pride  and  hope,  that  sometimes  gave  v/ay  to  the 
pang  of  separation.  Bertha  was  one  moment 
radiant  with  the  thought  of  her  brother’s  bright 
future,  the  next  as  despondent  at  the  idea  of 
his  failure  as  she  had  before  been  joyful.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  came  in  a worthy  fanner, 
Squire  Manning. 

“Well,  Herbert,0  said  he,  with  a hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  “you're  about  off,  I see. 
I’ve  brought  you  my  brother’s  direction,  1218 
Blank  Street.  He  has  done  right  well  in  Phil- 
adelphy  since  he  went  there  twenty  years  ago. 
You  must  be  sure  to  go  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
you  can ; I’ve  sent  him  a letter  about  you,  and 
told  him  you  would  take  tea  with  him  the  first 
night  you  got  there." 

The  three  poured  out  thanks,  and  Herbert, 
taking  the  slip  of  paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
The  stage  at  that  moment  drove  up,  and  amidst 
whispered  blessings,  charges  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  kind  wishes,  he  hurried  off,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  indeed  starting  out  in  life  for 
himself.  We  will  leave  him  to  continue  his 
journey,  and  turn  to  some  residents  of  the  city 
to  which  he  was  hastening,  and  with  whom  he 
wras  destined  to  form  a speedy  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Fanning  lived  at  1319  Blank  Street. 
His  household  consisted  of  himself,  Mrs.  Fan- 
ning, two  domestics,  and  a small  black-and-tan 
King  Charles  spaniel  called  Fido,  which  small 
dog  wras  at  the  beginning  of  a chain  of  circum- 
stances that  influenced  Herbert  Brown’s  whole 
lifo.  Fido  and  the  cook  were  both  exceeding- 
ly important  personages  in  the  family,  and  mor- 
tally opposed  to  each  other.  She  wras  as  di- 
minutive a specimen  in  her  way  as  he  was  in 
his,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceased  ; she  was 
brisk  and  active  in  her  movements — he  waddled 
slowly ; Betty’s  tresses  w’ere  so  scant  that  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  hue— Fido  rejoiced  in 
a mass  of  curly  hair  that  made  his  plump  little 
body  appear  still  plumper;  in  fact,  he  was  a 
model  “ King  Charles" — long  ears  that  touched 
the  ground,  a waving  tail,  and  a round  little 
nose  so  very  snub  that  one  could  have  scarce 
laid  a sixpence  on  it,  were  among  his  marks  of 
birth.  Betty  had  been  in  the  family  for  years, 
and  would  have  thought  it  time  for  the  Repub- 
lic to  end  had  she  left  it ; Fido,  for  his  part, 
ran  away  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity, 
thereby  calling  forth  a large  reward  and  the 
promise,  “no  questions  asked,"  from  his  dis- 
tressed mistress,  who  w as  much  attached  to  the 
perfidious  little  animal.  As  he  wore  a hand- 
some collar  with  street  and  number  on  it,  as 
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well  as  the  name  of  his  owner,  the  stipulation 
regarding  indiscreet  curiosity  was  quite  neces- 
sary. Betty  looked  upon  Fido  as  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance — a trouble  in  the  house  and  an 
anxiety  out  of  it.  She  called  him  Feed-Ho ! 
and  always  uttered  the  name  with  a sniff  of 
disdain ; but  neither  Mrs.  Fanning  nor  Mary, 
the  chamber-maid,  agreed  with  her.  Both 
considered  him  “a  little  darling;’*  and  when 
the  little  darling,  sitting  on  his  hind-legs,  placed 
a fore-paw  on  each  side  of  his  comical  nose, 
solemnly  gazing  over  it,  he  was  pronounced  ir- 
resistible by  his  delighted  mistress.  This  per- 
formance constituted  his  only  accomplishment, 
and  he  never  condescended  to  it  excepting  at 
times  when  he  wished  to  be  very  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Fanning  had  resolved  to  give  a small 
entertainment.  She  decided  to  invite  a social 
number  to  tea — which  was  to  be  handed  about 
in  the  parlor — and  then  increase  the  number  of 
guests  later  in  the  evening.  Mary  w*as  to  open 
the  door  and  escort  the  ladies  to  the  dressing- 
room  ; and  w*as  also  to  act  as  chief  waitress,  a 
cousin  of  hers  having  been  engaged  to  assist 
her ; w'hile  to  Betty  was  committed  the  depart- 
ment which  naturally  fell  to  her  share — that  of 
preparing  the  wherewithal  to  hand  about. 

The  day  had  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Fanning,  a 
bright,  well-dev eloped  lady  of  forty,  who  feared 
no  one  but  Betty,  surveyed  her  preparations 
with  satisfaction,  and  announced  to  her  hus- 
band at  the  dinner-table  that  all  was  as  she 
wished  it  to  be.  Mr.  Fanning,  a thin,  nervous 
man  subject  to  headaches,  congratulated  her  on 
her  success,  and  then  said : 

“My  dear,  I had  a letter  this  morning  from 
a correspondent  of  mine  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Browm,  saying  his  son  would  be  on  to-day  on 
some  business — suppose  I invite  him  up.” 

Mrs.  Fanning  smilingly  assented. 

“But,  my  dear,”  continued  he,  “my  head 
aches  quite  badly,  and,  really,  if  it  grows  worse 
to-night  I think  I will  slip  in  the  back  way  and 
go  quietly  to  bed ; so  if  he  comes  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  to  him.” 

Mr.  Fanning  rather  shrank  from  society, 
though  he  never  objected  to  Mrs.  Fanning’s  in- 
dulging in  it;  therefore  he  frequently  retired 
on  the  plea  of  a nervous  headache  when  there  ■ 
was  a “festive  gathering.”  So  Mrs.  Fanning, 
being  accustomed  to  the  procedure,  said  naught 
against  it  on  this  occasion  ; and  accordingly,  on 
his  return  home  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Fanning 
carried  out  his  arrangement,  Mrs.  Fanning  tak- 
ing care  to  have  a comfortable  little  supper  for 
him  in  his  room ; for,  though  not  standing  in 
the  least  awe  of  Mr,  Fanning,  she  was  very 
fond  of  him. 

But  although  the  family  sky  was  serene  in 
the  morning,  it  became  overcast  in  the  after- 
noon. Just  as  Mrs.  Fanning  w'as  about  to 
commence  her  toilet,  thinking  it  safer  to  be 
dressed  at  an  early  hour,  a tumbling  sound  was 
heard  on  the  cellar  stairs,  then  a series  of  bumps, 
accdhnpanied  by  screams  and  canine  yells;  these 
subsided  into  groans  and  whines.  Mrs.  Fanning 


and  Mary  rushed  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  There 
they  beheld  Betty  prostrate  on  the  cellar  floor, 
and  Fido  beside  her  on  his  back,  with  his  paws 
in  the  air.  On  picking  him  up  he  was  found  to 
be  unhurt ; but  having  fallen  in  that  position  he 
remained  in  it,  waiting  for  some  one  to  turn  him 
over,  it  being  a fixed  principle  of  Fido's  never 
to  do  any  thing  for  himself  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it. 

Poor  Betty,  however,  had  not  escaped  so 
easily  — one  arm  was  much  bruised,  an  eye 
blackened,  and,  on  getting  her  up  into  the 
kitchen,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  a cut 
on  the  back  of  her  head. 

“ Her  hair  must  be  cut  and  a plaster  put  on,” 
said  Mrs.  Fanning,  promptly. 

Then  arose  a wail.  “ Oh,  ma’am,  don’t  cut 
my  hair!  don’t  do  that,  ma’am — please,  Mrs. 
Fanning,  ma’am!” 

Betty  must  have  been  much  shattered  by  her 
fall,  or  she  would  never  have  descended  to  en- 
treaties. She  even  wept,  and  finally  com- 
menced a lament  upon  the  subject  of  six  linen 
sheets  left  in  a chest  in  England.  Whenever 
Betty  began  this  doleful  ditty  Mrs.  Fanning  in- 
variably gave  way.  So,  although  the  plaster 
was  put  on,  the  hair  was  not  taken  off — in  fact, 
the  sacrifice  was  unnecessary;  Betty’s  locks 
were  so  very  thin  that  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  plastering  her  whole  head  with- 
out cutting  a single  hair. 

On  investigating  the  cause  of  the  accident  it 
was  fouud  that  Fido,  intent  on  some  delicacy 
that  Betty  was  about  placing  in  the  cellar,  de- 
termined to  patter  down  before  her,  probably 
contemplating  a raid  upon  the  article  when 
alone.  Betty  did  not  see  him,  stepped  on  his 
tail,  and  then  lost  her  footing  altogether ; she 
was  triumphant  in  one  respect,  however,  for 
both  dish  and  delicacy  were  preserved  entire. 

A grave  consultation  was  now  held — even 
Betty  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  could 
not  attend  to  the  cooking ; but  as  Mary  was 
also  a proficient  in  the  art,  that  matter  was 
settled  by  the  culinary  department  being  trans- 
ferred to  her.  Betty  then  announced  to  her 
interested  listeners  that  she  would  attend  to 
the  door ; now  as  Betty  had  her  right  arm  in  a 
sling  and  her  left  eye  bandaged,  to  say  nothing 
of  a plaster  on  her  cranium,  a protest  arose, 
even  Fido  giving  a faint  bark  of  disapproval, 
as  though  aware  that  her  decision  would  event- 
uate in  sorrow  to  himself;  but  Betty  stood 
firm — do  it  she  would ; and  at  last — seeing  the 
threatening  sheets  waving  in  the  distance — 
Mrs.  Fanning  gave  way. 

The  guests  on  arriving  politely  concealed 
their  wonder  as  well  as  they  could,  on  finding 
ns  an  usher  a neatly  ayrayed  little  woman  who 
presented  to  their  astonished  sight  a bandaged 
eye  and  arm  in  the  front,  and  a plastered  head 
in  the  rear.  The  more  intimate  friends  of  the 
family,  who  had  already  made  Betty’s  acquaint- 
ance, were  entertained  with  an  account  of  the 
wounds  of  which  Feed-Ho!  was  the  cause,  and 
were  properly  sympathetic. 
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Betty *8  left  arm  answered  tolerably  well  for 
admitting  people;  but  presently  the  bell  was 
rung  by  a man  who  handed  her  a handsome 
bouquet  which  Mr.  Fanning  had  gallantly  or- 
dered for  his  wife : this  filled  Betty’s  available 
hand.  She  stood  a moment  on  the  door-step 
admiring  the  flowers  by  the  light  of  a lamp  that 
stood  in  front  of  the  house  ; but  just  as  she  was 
going  to  step  back  and  close  the  door  she  saw, 
to  her  horror,  Fido  waddling  away  as  fast  as 
his  little  legs  could  carry  him.  She  called  fran- 
tically ; he  evidently  heard,  for  he  waddled  the 
faster.  Betty,  forgetting  the  open  door,  set 
out  in  pursuit,  her  uninjured  hand  stiffly  ex- 
tended before  her  and  tightly  clutching  the 
flowers;  various  small  boys  danced  with  de- 
light on  beholding  this  apparition,  and  listened 
with  joy  to  her  agitated  cries  of  Feed-Ho ! 
Feed-Ho ! All  was  in  vain.  Fido  disappeared 
in  the  distance — a feat  he  could  perform  much 
better  by  lamp-light  than  daylight;  in  fact, 
when  Betty  halted  in  the  chase  he  was  not 
more  than  half  a square  from  her. 

Betty  returned  disconsolate.  She  decided 
that  she  would  not  tell  her  mistress  of  the  loss 
of  the  dog  till  later  in  the  evening,  sagely  re- 
flecting that  it  would  “ flustercate”  her.  On 
reaching  the  house  she  herself  was  “fluster- 
cated”  by  finding  the  door  still  open  and  a 
stranger  standing  on  the  threshold.  This  was 
our  yonng  friend  Herbert  Brown,  who  had  ar- 
rived that  morning,  and  was  now  in  search  of 
Mr.  Manning,  his  friend’s  brother.  The  direc- 
tion that  was  given  him  was  written  with  a 
soft  lead-pencil,  and  the  rubbing  it  received  in 
Herbert’s  vest  pocket  had  made  it  rather  il- 
legible. Of  course  Herbert  knew  the  name, 
the  street  he  could  make  out,  but  was  in  great 
doubt  about  the  number,  and  at  last  decided 
that  the  1218  was  1319,  which  decision  brought 
him  to  Mr.  Fanning’s  house  instead  of  Mr. 
Manning’s — a mistake  that  was  a turning-point 
in  his  life. 

On  arriving  and  finding  the  door  open  he 
was  surprised,  but  rang  the  bell.  He  heard 
voices  in  the  parlor,  but  saw  no  one,  as  Mary 
and  her  cousin  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
kitchen,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  supposing  that  Betty  was  at  her  post. 
He  gazed  in  amazement  when  that  personage 
came  trotting  up  the  steps ; but,  seeing  that  she 
had  an  air  of  belonging  to  the  house,  asked : 

“Is  this  Mr.  Manning’s?” 

Betty,  being  much  disturbed  in  her  mind, 
did  not  notice  that  it  was  not  the  right  name, 
and  said,  hurriedly,  “Yes,  Sir,  yes;  walk  in, 
walk  in,  Sir.” 

Herbert  was  not  a little  embarrassed  by  be- 
ing shown  into  an  assembly  that  to  him  seemed 
quite  large,  by  a person  who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  escaped  hospital  patient  that  had 
been  robbing  a florist.  * 

“ What  name  ?”  said  Betty. 

“Brown,”  replied  he. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Fanning  advanced,  re- 
splendent in  light  silk. 


“ Mr.  Brown,”  announced  Betty,  handing  the> 
flowers  to  the  lady  as  though  they  were  Mr. 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Fanning  expected  the  bouquet,  and  tak- 
ing it  without  any  questions,  cordially  welcomed 
the  blushing  Herbert,  saying : 

“My  husband  told  me  to  expect  you,  Mr. 
Brown,  but  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  excuse 
him,  as  he  is  suffering  from  a severe  head- 
ache.” 

Then,  after  a few  words  more,  she  convoyed 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  .room,  where  she 
introduced  him  to  some  young  ladies.  Oc- 
casionally through  the  evening  she  talked  to 
him  for  a few  moments,  but  their  conversations 
were  not  long  enough  for  them  to  discover  the 
mistake. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Fan- 
ning slipped  away  to  see  Mr.  Fanning.  She 
found  him  comfortably  fixed  in  an  easy-chair 
reading  a paper,  and  arrayed  in  a dressing- 
gown  so  much  too  large  for  him  that  he  was 
nearly  lost  to  view.  He  always  persisted  in 
wearing  one  that  would  have  fitted  a man  three 
times  his  size. 

Mrs.  Fanning  chatted  a few  minutes,  and 
then  said : 

“ Your  New  York  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  came, 
and  is  talking  away  to  the  girls.  They  seem 
to  think  him  quite  pleasant.” 

“ Who,  my  dear  ?”  asked  her  husband,  with 
a bewildered  air. 

She  repeated  her  remark. 

“ My  dear,”  he  exclaimed,  “ it  is  impossible ! 

I saw  Mr.  Brown  this  morning,  but  I forgot  to 
invite  him.  That  man  down  stairs,  represent- 
ing himself  ns  Mr.  Brown,  is  an  impostor,  and 
perhaps  a burglar !” 

The  great  horror  of  Mr.  Fanning’s  life  was  a 
burglar,  or,  worse  still,  burglars ; and  now,  aft- 
er watching  for  one  for  years,  he  thought  the 
time  had  arrived  for  Mrs.  Fanning  and  himself 
to  be  rapped  over  the  head,  and  then  be  robbed 
of  their  silver. 

A hasty  consultation  was  held,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Mrs.  Fanning  returned  to  the 
parlor  and  requested  Herbert  to  follow  Betty, 
who  escorted  him  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
Mr.  Fanning  awaited  him  with  a poker  con- 
cealed under  the  chair  on  which  he  sat.  Her- 
bert was  astounded  when  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  a little  man  engulfed  in  a wrapper, 
who  assailed  him  in  violent  language,  told  him 
point-blank  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Brown,  and 
positively  refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation 
whatever.  At  last  the  young  man  hurried  from 
the  house,  burning  with  rage,  and  thinking,  as 
he  strode  down  the  street,  that  Philadelphia 
was  a detestable  place ; and  that  if  Squire  Man- 
ning’s brother  was  so  changed  by  living  in  it,  he 
did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  such  demoraliza- 
tion. 

While  thus  stalking  on,  full  of  fire  and  fury, 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a dog’s  moan. 
Herbert  was  especially  tender-hearted.  He 
halted  at  once,  and  heard  mpre  clearly  the 
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stifled,  panting  cries  of  the  animal  mingled 
with  boys*  voices.  Knowing  the  naturally 
cruel  inclinations  of  the  juvenile  male  sex, 
Herbert  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  following  the  sounds,  turned 
the  corner  of  an  alley,  and  found  two  young 
wretches  busily  engaged  in  fearfully  torment- 
ing a shuddering  creature  who  was  no  less  a 
dog  than  Fido.  Herbert  thrust  the  boys  aside 
and  took  up  the  quivering  little  mass.  He 
poured  forth  a volley  of  wrath  that  made  one 
boy  draw  bock.  The  other  said,  impudent- 
ly: 

“It’s  none  of  your  business;  the  dog  ain’t 
yourn.” 

“Neither  is  it  yours,”  retorted  Herbert,  at  a 
venture.  The  shot  told,  for  the  boy  only  an- 
swered with  an  oath,  and  did  not  assert  any 
right  to  the  animal. 

“And  if  it  was,”  continued  Herbert,  “I 
would  not  permit  you  to  abuse  it  so.” 

Before  the  boys  could  reply  a policeman 
hove  in  sight,  and  as  he  showed  a disposition 
to  bear  down  upon  the  scene,  the  urchins  de- 
camped, and  Herbert  was  left  master  of  the 
field  with  the  dog  in  his  arms.  The  little 
thing  uttered  a plaintive  moan,  and  feebly 
licked  his  hand.  That  settled  the  matter,  and 
Herbert  carried  him  with  him  to  the  hotel. 
Arrived  there  he  examined  him,  and  soon  saw 
that  he  was  much  battered,  but  not  seriously 
injured.  The  name  on  the  collar  attracted  his 
attention,  and  ho  read  it  without  an  idea  that 
it  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  told  him  he 
was  not  Mr.  Brown. 

In  thq  morning,  after  he  and  Fido  had  par- 
taken of  an  early  breakfast — Fido,  by-the-by, 
testifying  more  fondness  for  Herbert  than  he 
had  ever  shown  for  any  being  in  his  life — Her- 
bert set  off  to  find  the  owner  of  the  dog  and 
collar;  Fido  trotting  closely  at  his  heels  and 
not  manifesting  the  slightest  desire  to  run  away ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a boy  made  him 
fairly  jump  with  anxiety  to  keep  as  close  as 
possible  to  his  new  friend.  In  all  his  other  es- 
capades Fido  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  understood  his  value  and  treated  him  ac- 
cordingly; never  before  had  he  had  such  an- 
experience ; he  never  forgot  the  lesson,  and  was 
a much  more  home-loving  dog  ever  after. 

On  reaching  tho  house  the  door  was  opened 
by  Mary,  who  had  not  seen  Herbert  the  previ- 
ous night ; Fido  she  recognized  with  a scream 
of  joy,  and  wished  to  carry  him  at  once  to  his 
mistress ; but  no,  he  obstinately  refused  to  leave 
his  beloved  protector ; so  Mary  opened  the  par- 
lor door  for  Herbert  to  walk  in,  and  then  ran 
to  the  dining-room,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fan- 
ning were  just  finishing  breakfast,  to  impart  the 
joyful  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Fanning  had  been  much  troubled  by 
the  loss  of  her  curly  treasure,  and  had  already 
sent  advertisements  to  several  papers ; Mr.  Fan- 
ning, for  his  part,  had  at  first  insisted  upon  it 
that  Fido  had  been  stolen  by  the  burglar,  but 


as  Betty’s  story  so  plainly  disproved  that  idea, 
he  contented  himself  by  asserting  that  the  vil- 
lain would  have  done  it  if  the  dog  had  not  al- 
ready taken  himself  off. 

As  soon  as  Mary  had  communicated  the  fact 
of  Fido’s  safe  return,  Mrs.  Fanning  hurried  to 
the  parlor  to  welcome  him  back  and  thank  the 
gentleman  who  had  brought  him  home.  To 
her  amazement,  she  found  the  stranger  of  the 
night  before.  Herbert,  on  his  side,  had  been 
utterly  confounded  when,  on  entering  the  par- 
lor, he  saw  the  same  room  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  previous  evening;  and  when  Mi's. 
Fanning  came  in  he  was  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  apartment  with  a fixed  and  stem 
countenance,  while  Fido,  sitting  by  him  on  his 
hind-legs,  gazed  affectionately  in  his  face. 

An  explanation  followed.  Fortunately  Mrs. 
Fanning  could  listen  with  more  coolness  than 
her  husband  had  done,  and  soon  understood 
the  manner  in  which  the  mistake  occurred. 
She  endeavored  to  reassure  poor  Herbert,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  on  finding 
that  he  had  actually  introduced  himself  into  a 
strange  house  without  any  invitation  or  war- 
rant for  the  act ; but  Mrs.  Fanning  liked  the 
young  man  all  tho  better  for  his  candid  ex- 
pressions of  dismay.  Hearing  her  husband  at 
the  door,  she  stopped  him  before  he  entered 
and  told  him  all.  Mr.  Fanning  was  horrified 
at  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  wrent 
quickly  into  the  parlor,  and  hastened  to  make 
an  ample  apology,  which  quite  soothed  the 
young  man’s  troubled  feelings ; and  after  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  for  a while  all  parties  be- 
gan to  laugh  heartily  at  the  whole  affair,  Fido 
joining  in  with  an  attempt  at  a frisk.  Neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Fanning  would  let  Herbert  go  till 
he  had  promised  to  dine  with  them  the  next 
day.  During  the  intermediate  time  Mr.  Fan- 
ning,  knowing  the  friends  to  whom  Herbert 
had  letters,  informed  himself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  man.  A further  acquaint- 
ance proved  so  satisfactory — and  Fido’s  ex- 
treme and  remarkable  fondness  for  Herbert  so 
won  upon  Mrs.  Fanning,  and  she  upon  Mr. 
Fanning — that  at  the  end  of  the  week  Herbert 
had  the  happiness  of  writing  home  that  he  had 
been  offered,  and  had  accepted,  a very  desira- 
ble situation  in  the  wholesale  house  of  which 
Mr.  Fanning  W'as  head  partner. 

Time  proved  that  Mr.  Fanning  had  made  no 
mistake  in  his  judgment  of  Mr.  Brown,  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  Mr.  Brown,  and  in  a few 
years  Herbert  rose  to  the  position  of  junior 
partner.  Fido’s  affection  for  him  continued 
unabated.  Mrs.  Fanning  and  Herbert  always 
insisted  that  Fido  was  the  prime  cause  of  his 
starting  w’ell  in  life,  as,  had  he  not  run  away, 
Betty  wrould  have  been  composed  enough  to 
have  paid  attention  to  the  name  when  Herbert 
asked  her;  and,  had  he  not  found  Fido  and 
brought  him  back,  he  would  never  have  be- 
come intimate  with  Mr.  Fanning,  who  loved 
him  as  his  own  son  and  treated  him  as  one. 
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A GENTLEMAN  of  great  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  now  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, lately  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  New 
York.  In  that  letter  he  says  that  one  cold, 
stormy  night  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  crossed  the 
ferry  and  landed  in  New  York,  with  exactly 
one  penny  in  his  pocket.  With  that  penny  he 
bought  a 44  bolivar’* — as  the  huge  molasses-cake 
was  called  in  those  days — and  he  was  then  pen- 
niless in  a city  where  he  had  not  an  acquaint- 
ance. Casting  the  44  bolivar”  as  a peace-offer- 
ing to  a rapacious  stomach,  he  took  up  his 
tramp  through  the  cheerless  streets.  He  met 
thousands  of  human  beings  hurrying  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  he  realized,  as 
many  had  done  before  him,  that  no  solitude  is 
so  absolute  as  the  streets  of  a strange  city.  He 
was  alone  with  his  wrecked  life  and  bitter 
thoughts,  and,  trudging  on  for  hours,  was  at 
last  driven  by  exhaustion  to  seek  a refuge  some- 
where— and  he  found  his  way  to  the  old  Fourth 
Ward  police-station,  where  he  asked  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  It  was  accorded  him,  and  he 
was  shown  down  stairs  to  a cell  in  the  damp 
basement,  which  was  already  occupied  by  two 
wretches,  homeless  and  penniless  like  himself. 
He  crouched  down  on  the  stone  floor,  and  brood- 
ed on  the  ruin  that  he  was  and  promised  to  be, 
for  the  future  showed  him  then  nothing  but  a 
beggar’s  life  and  a pauper’s  grave.  He  courted 
the  sweet  oblivion  of  sleep,  but  the  blasphemous 
uproar  of  the  prisoners  in  the  adjoining  cells 
stung  him  into  wakefulness  and  madness.  De- 
spair then  came  on  him,  and  he  walked  out  of 
his  cell  with  the  intention  of  going  to  one  of  the 
piers,  and  end  it  all  by  one  plunge  beneath  the 
waters  that  were  not  so  cold  as  the  world’s  char- 
ity. But  his  was  a strong,  earnest,  honest  na- 
ture, and  he  thrust  the  cowardly  purpose  from 
him.  He  went  back  into  the  cell,  and  kneeling 
down  prayed  fervently  for  strength  to  bear  the 
burdens  God  had  given  him  to  carry.  Then 
he  lay  down  on  the  damp  stone  floor  and  slept 
the  calm,  profound  sleep  engendered  by  con- 
tent. 

In  the  morning  he  went  out  into  the  streets 
determined  to  get  the  better  of  fate,  if  constant 
hard  endeavor  could  do  it.  Carrying  a trunk 
on  board  a steamer  furnished  him  with  food  for 
the  day,  and  put  him  miles  from  the  city  on  his 
southward  journey.  Struggling  on  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  there  met  and  seized  the  tide  that 
led  him  on  to  fortune.  But  he  had  the  memo- 
ry of  that  night  always  with  him.  He  grew 
great  and  rich  and  honored,  but  about  his 
splendid  home  flitted  always  the  apparitions  of 
those  two  companions  of  his  misery  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  station-house.  He  struggled 
long  with  a natural  pride,  but  at  last  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  his  heart  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, giving  the  details  narrated,  and  closing 
with  a request  that  these  two  men  might  be 
searched  for,  with  the  design  of  sharing  with 
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them  the  fortune  that  had  been  vouchsafed  him. 

But  his  wish  could  not  be  gratified.  The  old 
station-house  had  been  demolished  and  its  rec- 
ords destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  by  which 
the  authorities  could  trace  these  wayfarers  of  a 
night.  He  had  himself  evoked  some  of  that 
long  ago  suffering  from  its  tomb,  but  all  his 
memory  could  not  summon  forth  was  sepul- 
chred forever. 

This  letter  has  again  called  attention  to  the 
New  York  station-house  lodgers,  and  should 
induce  a searching  scrutiny  of  an  eleemosynary 
system  more  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  than 
any  other  on  the  continent.  It  stands  alone  in 
the  character  of  its  dependents,  and  in  the  plen- 
tiful lack  of  sensible  method  with  which  it  is 
administered.  In  considering  it  the  dregs  of 
the  earth  must  be  passed  in  review,  with  each 
dreg  a mute,  squalid  reflection  upon  the  com- 
mon-sense and  Christianity  of  a community  that 
has  dealt  so  much  better  with  so  many  other 
difficult  problems  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  its  ill  success  in  managing  the  low- 
est and  most  helpless  class  of  its  population. 

And  it  is  a class  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful 
attention.  It  has  produced  many  thousands  of 
such  incidents  as  that  told  in  the  letter.  It  has 
embraced  many  thousands  of  pearls  of  great  K 
price  which  the  community  has  unthinkingly 
trampled  in  the  mire  and  lost  forever.  It  has 
had  in  it  all  that  is  great  and  noble  and  creative 
in  human  nature.  But  the  community  has  seen 
only  the  rags,  and  has  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  It  has  had,  too,  all  that  is  vile  and  worth- 
less in  human  character;  but  the  community 
has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  sift  it,  and  never 
has  known  its  capabilities  for  good  and  evil. 

The  community  does  know  that  an  army  of 
homeless  people  are  constantly  roaming  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  besieging  its  station- 
houses  for  shelter ; that  during  the  last  seven 
years  the  number  of  lodgings  granted  to  vagrants 
has  averaged  86,214  per  annum  ; and  could  have 
known  that  the  number  of  these  outcasts  is  in- 
creasing at  a frightful  rate,  and  that  during 
the  past  winter  one  single  station-house,  of  the 
thirty  in  the  city,  granted  lodging  to  6000 
casuals  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  and  turned  away  as 
many  more  for  lack  of  room  to  accommodate 
them.  With  these  statements  of  the  grand 
totals  of  the  wrecks  floating  about  the  streets 
the  community  has  been  content,  and  no  prop- 
er official  effort  nor  any  private  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  secure  all  possible  salvage. 

A little  knowledge  on  this  matter  will  hurt  n<7 
one,  and  may  benefit  every  body. 

The  New  York  lodgers  are  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  metropolitan  life,  and  that  the  police 
department  of  the  city  has  been  charged  with 
such  care  as  they  obtain  is  the  result  of  neces- 
sity and  usage,  and  not  of  any  requirement  of 
the  law.  The  hundreds  of  lodgers  who  night- 
ly repair  to  our  station-houses  for  warmth  and 
shelter  do  so  because  the  ancestral  lodger  did 
it  with  measurable  success,  and  not  from  any 
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conviction  among  them  that  they  have  a legal 
right  to  the  charity  they  receive.  In  truth,  the 
system  of  relief  that  has  now  become  the  per- 
plexity of  the  Police  Commissioners  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  overflowing  humanity  of  the 
primitive  watchmen  who  belonged  to  a force  so 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Dogberry  that  its 
time  lives  in  municipal  tradition  as  the  “Leath- 
erhead  days.” 

Old  residents  can  remember  the  “Battery 
Bed,”  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  the  then  young 
metropolis.  The  vagrants  of  the  period  went 
regularly  every  summer  night  to  the  Battery 
and  took  lodgings  on  the  sward,  provided  by 
the  bounty  of  nature,  and  allowed  by  the  grace 
of  the  watchman.  Thus  it  happened  that  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  huddled  every  night  upon 
the  grass,  and  the  citizen  proudly  showed  them 
to  the  stranger  as  an  evidence  of  the  metro- 
politan character  of  New  York,  which  could 
even  then  boast  of  a lazaroni  as  abject  as  any  on 
earth.  But  the  Battery  then,  as  now,  was  not 
habitable,  even  for  casuals,  in  winter,  and  when 
the  cold  winds  came  sweeping  from  the  ice- 
floes in  the  bay  the  poor  creatures  sought  a 
more  hospitable  refuge.  Many  roamed  the 
streets,  stopping  occasionally  in  some  liquor 
shop  for  warmth  and  rest ; others  crawled  into 
cellars,  or  vacant  houses,  or  the  sheltered  nooks 
of  lumber-yards,  but  a fortunate  few  fell  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Leatherhead  watchmen. 
The  capacity  of  these  functionaries,  however, 
to  extend  succor  was  limited.  There  were  then 
but  four  watch-houses  in  the  city,  and  these 
were  of  the  smallest  dimensions  and  most  prim- 
itive arrangement.  Prisoners  and  officers  were 
crowded  in  one  room,  and  the  utmost  that  could 
be  done  for  the  casuals  was  to  give  them  places 
to  stand  around  the  office  stove.  But  to  them 
even  this  was  an  earthly  paradise,  and  the  news 
of  the  good  fortune  of  these  favored  few  so 
spread  through  the  homeless  community  that  it 
was  not  long  before  the  hospitable  w*atch-houses 
were  overcrowded,  and  scores  of  applicants  were 
turned  away  every  night  for  want  of  room  to 
accommodate  them.  In  1845  the  Leather- 
heads  gave  way  to  the  Municipal  Police,  and  a 
station-house  was  established  in  each  ward. 
But  the  casuals  multiplied  faster  than  the  po- 
lice, and  the  seventeen  station-houses  proved 
no  more  able  to  give  room  to  the  applicants 
than  had  the  four  watch-houses.  They  had 
already  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the 
offices,  and  the  prisoners  and  officers  having, 
by  the  new  arrangements,  separate  apartments, 
the  casuals  were  placed  among  the  prisoners, 
where  some  of  them  were  lucky  enough  to  ob- 
tain space  upon  the  floor  to  lie  down. 

When  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  went  into 
operation  in  1857  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
fronted at  once  with  the  casuals.  They  had 
grown  in  numbers  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  a humane  usage  had  given  them  a vested 
right  to  a night’s  lodging  in  the  station-houses 
that  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  Therefore  the 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  take  them  into 


consideration,  and  in  remodeling  the  station- 
houses,  but  more  especially  in  building  new 
ones,  attention  was  paid  to  their  needs.  There 
are  now  in  the  city  thirty  police  station-houses 
scattered  all  over  the  island,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  cells  for  prisoners  are  in 
the  basements,  and  are  cheerless,  damp,  and 
unwholesome;  but  such  of  them  as  may  not 
happen  to  be  needed  for  prisoners,  together 
with  the  dank  corridor  upon  which  they  open, 
are  the  only  places  that  can  be  offered  the 
casuals. 

In  the  more  recently  constructed  station- 
houses,  however,  especial  provision  has  been 
made  for  this  class.  The  cells  here  occupy 
the  ground- floor  of  a rear  building,  and  the 
second-floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms  of  about 
twenty  feet  square  each.  Separate  apartments 
are  thus  obtained  for  the  accommodation  of 
male  and  female  lodgers.  In  equipment  these 
rooms  are  essentially  primitive.  Not  a chair, 
or  stool,  or  bench,  or  other  appliance  of  civil- 
ized life  adorns  them,  except  that  they  contain 
an  immense  stove  standing  in  the  centre,  and 
a large  bunk  placed  slightly  inclined  against 
one  of  the  walls.  The  stove  gives  the  coveted 
warmth  to  all,  and  the  bunk  will  accommodate 
about  twenty ; and  the  laggard  lodgers  coming 
in  late  must  be  content  with  an  exactly  hori- 
zontal bed  upon  the  stone  floor.  But  it  is  not 
much  of  a worm  that  the  early  bird  manages 
to  secure.  He  can  merely  assert  his  choice 
between  the  inclined  and  horizontal,  and  de- 
cide upon  the  relative  softness  of  stone  and 
wood.  There  are  no  mattresses  to  quarrel 
over,  and  no  bed -clothing  to  bo  a vexation. 

In  one  respect  the  rooms  are  luxuriously  ac- 
coutred. By  dint  of  constant  attention  they 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  floors  and 
bunks  are  daily  washed  out  with  a hose,  and 
the  walls  are  kept  fresh  and  glaring  by  frequent 
whitewashing.  Any  thing  less  palatial  than 
the  New  York  lodgings  for  vagrants  can  not 
be  imagined  ; but  there  is  not  a cold  night  but 
tnen  and  women  are  turned  away  from  nearly 
eveiy  station-house,  because  the  accommoda- 
tions are  already  overtasked.  # 

Every  such  night,  as  soon  os  darkness  sets 
in,  the  lodgers  begin  to  arrive.  They  come 
singly,  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  groups.  They 
are  of  both  sexes,  dll  ages,  nationalities,  and, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  of  all  conditions.  Very 
few  are  actually  and  obtrusively  ragged,  but  are 
dressed  in  clothes  that  evidently  had  seen  long 
service  before  they  reached  the  last  wearers. 

The  men  generally  are  devoid  of  shirts  and 
socks,  with  the  glazed  and  threadbare  coat  fas- 
tened tightly  across  the  breast,  and  the  nude 
ankles,  blue  with  cold,  showing  above  the  di- 
lapidated shoes.  The  women  have  the  faded 
remnant  of  a cheap  shawrl  wrapped  about  the 
shoulders,  and  a single  skirt  and  a thin  calico 
dress  the  only  protections  of  the  lotver  limbs. 

The  children  are  the  saddest  sights  of  all. 

They  have  not  learned  the  art  of  securing  the 
cast-off  vestments  of  their  betters  ; and  little 
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girls  sometimes  enter  the  station-houses  with 
no  apparel  save  the  remnant  of  a summer  dress, 
and  so  nearly  frozen  that  they  can  not  express 
their  requests  for  lodgings  in  words.  But  all 
of  the  comers  are  not  of  the  abject  class.  De- 
cayed gentility  very  frequently  pushes  back  the 
swinging  doors  ; and  during  the  past  winter  it 
often  happened  that  gentility  itself  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  relief.  Scores  and  scores  of  men 
then  walked  Broadway  with  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  prosperity,  but  maintaining  a ghastly 
conflict  with  absolute  destitution,  and  sleeping 
in  the  station-houses.  Very  often,  too,  among 
the  applicants  are  persons  from  the  country  who 
have  fallen  among  the  thieves  and  been  robbed 
of  their  all;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  men  hobble  in  on  crutches  or  dangling  an 
empty  sleeve  who  have  given  their  country  an 
arm  or  a leg,  and  have  received  in  return  the 
cold  charity  of  the  streets. 

The  police  captain  or  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  station  very  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to 
investigate  any  of  the  cases  presented.  The 
applicant  merely  comes  before  the  desk  in  the 
office,  and  prefers  the  request  for  a lodging  for 
the  night,  sometimes  supplementing  it  with  a 
mumbled  and  incoherent  statement  of  the 
causes  that  have  necessitated  it.  The  officer 
hears  nothing  of  it,  and  cares  nothing,  but  only 
glances  at  the  applicant  to  make  sure  of  the 
proper  degree  of  sobriety,  and  then  orders  the 
doorman — as  the  janitor  is  absurdly  called — to 
“show  him  back.”  In  case  the  house  is  al- 
ready full,  the  applicant  is  told  to  go  to  some 
other  house ; and  arriving  there,  is  often  met 
by  the  same  reply,  and  so  spends  the  entire 
night  tramping  from  house  to  house.  In  some 
precincts  it  is  the  custom  not  to  admit  the  male 
applicants  until  a certain  hour  of  the  night,  by 
which  time  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  have 
often  gathered  in  the  street  before  the  house ; 
and  when  the  doors  are  at  last  opened  to  them 
they  have  been  duly  and  unnecessarily  chilled 
through  by  official  caprice,  and  tramp  to  their 
room  in  a long  single  file  of  numbed  misery. 

When  they  have  reached  their  room,  and 
have  taken  up  positions  for  the  night,  they  pro- 
vide the  most  horrible  sights  and  smells  of  the 
metropolis.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  square,  as  many  as  eighty- 
three  have  been  packed  at  once.  The  first 
comers  occupied  the  bunks  and  covered  the 
floor,  while  the  laggards,  who,  generally,  are 
the  most  deserving,  were  forced  to  stand  bolt 
upright  during  the  entire  night,  or  seat  them- 
selves on  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the  sleepers. 
The  stenches  arising  from  this  mass  of  unclean 
humanity  are  all  devoured  by  the  lodgers,  who 
will  not  under  any  pretense  allow  any  open- 
ings of  the  w indows  for  the  purposes  of  venti- 
lation. They  get  enough  of  the  chilly  air  when 
tramping  the  streets  by  day,  and  will  have  none 
of  it  with  their  sleep,  no  matter  how  strenu- 
ously the  authorities  insist  to  the  contrary.  If 
the  doorman  opens  the  windows  a dozen  times 
during  the  night,  some  one  of  the  lodgers  is 


certain  to  close  them  again  as  soon  as  the  offi- 
cial is  gone.  They  thus  manage  to  wallow  in 
the  foul  effluvia  despite  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  turned  into  the  streets,  they 
have  subtracted  something  from  the  term  of 
their  miserable  lives,  and  have  so  added  to 
their  personal  filth  that  they  would  be  much 
the  better  for  the  drenching  with  clean  water 
to  which  their  vacated  apartment  is  immedi- 
ately subjected.  The  London  lodging-houses 
insist  upon  this  personal  ablution  before  the 
casual  goes  to  his  rest ; but  they  also  furnish 
a bed ; and  more  than  that,  further  temper  the 
wash  with  a very  plain,  but  substantial  meal ; 
so  that  the  casual  does  not  reject  the  prescribed 
scrubbing  of  his  person  as  an  unmitigated  hard- 
ship. But  our  station-houses  do  not  prescribe 
the  hydropathy,  and  are  not  obliged  to  extend 
the  bed  or  the  meal  as  a compensation.  Our 
forlorn  wretches  would  doubtless  accept  the 
cold  water,  if  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
meal  or  a bed  ; but  the  authorities  have  never 
tried  the  experiment,  except  partially  in  one 
instance,  which  will  be  noted. 

Our  station-house  lodgers  have  never  been 
called  “casuals.”  The  term  is  foreign,  and  it 
does  not  exactly  describe  a portion  of  them, 
who  belong  to  classes  known  in  police  parlance 
as  “regulars,”  “repeaters,”  and  “rounders.” 
The  casual  proper  is  only  an  occasional  appli- 
cant for  relief;  but  the  others  the  authorities 
have  always  with  them.  The  li  regulars”  are  in- 
variably women,  who  are  permitted  by  the  inat- 
tention of  the  captains  and  sergeants,  and  the 
interest  of  the  doormen,  to  make  a permanent 
home  of  the  station-house.  It  is  the  doorman’s 
business  to  scrub  out  the  house  twice  or  three 
times  a week,  and  if  some  woman  shows  a will- 
ingness to  assume  this  duty,  he  is  willing  to  al- 
low her  indefinite  lodgings  without  calling  the 
attention  of  his  superior  officers  to  her  perma- 
nency. There  are  many  regulars  known  to  the 
traditions  of  the  police  force.  Only  a few  days 
since,  when  the  books  of  a station-house  were 
being  culled  for  facts  for  this  article,  the  name 
of  “ Bess  Higgins”  was  found  in  the  list  of 
lodgers  every  day.  The  doorman  was  appealed 
to  for  information  concerning  her.  He  knew 
nothing,  however,  but  that  she  came  to  the 
house  every  night  for  more  than  a year,  and 
was  a “ bully  scrubber.”  Her  feats  in  this  line 
seemed  to  have  been  something  marvelous, 
and  it  was  plain  that  she  had  rather  more  than 
earned  the  scanty  accommodations  she  received 
in  that  house.  But  there  are  more  notable  cases. 
Some  years  ago,  when  a new  captain  took  com- 
mand in  the  Seventeenth  Precinct,  he  found 
in  the  station-house  a woman  who  had  been 
there  four  years,  doing  the  doorman’s  work 
and  rearing  in  the  midst  of  the  vilest  associa- 
tions her  bright,  beautiful  daughter,  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  The  captain  immediately 
forced  her  to  obtain  a more  suitable  home, 
which  it  turned  out  she  was  abundantly  able 
to  do.  But  such  cases  might  be  multiplied  to 
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any  extent,  as  nearly  every  station-house  has, 
or  has  had,  these  “regulars.” 

“Repeaters”  or  “rounders” — for  the  terms 
are  synonymous — are  those  who  are  known  to 
make  the  rounds  of  all  the  station-houses,  and 
who  repeat  their  applications  for  lodging  at 
each  house  at  regular  and  invariable  intervals. 
They  are  chiefly  men,  but,  men  or  women,  they 
are  poor,  miserable  wretches  from  choice  rath- 
er than  necessity.  Too  lazy  to  work,  they  have 
not  even  energy  enough  to  become  thieves, 
as  it  might  involve  the  necessity  of  running 
away  sometimes.  At  any  rate,  thievery  would 
be  a pretense  of  doing  something,  which  is  so 
foreign  to  their  inclinations  that  they  are  thus 
forced  to  be  honest.  They  spend  their  days  in 
lounging  upon  the  benches  in  the  squares,  or 
on  the  piers,  or  wherever  the  police  will  allow 
them  to  loiter,  and  obtain  their  scanty  supplies 
of  food  and  raiment  by  just  sufficient  area-beg- 
ging to  obtain  them.  No  rounder  ever  does 
any  superfluous  begging.  When  imperative 
needs  have  been  satisfied  he  instantly  ceases 
from  further  exertions.  His  story  of  extreme 
want  told  at  the  basement  door  is  always  liter- 
ally true ; for  he  will  never  undertake  the  labor 
of  telling  it  until  it  is  an  absolute  truth.  There 
are,  however,  classes  among  them,  as  in  all 
tribes ; and  there  are  rounders  who  will  do  ex- 
tra begging,  or  even  perform  some  such  slight 
task  as  carrying  a parcel  for  the  sake  of  a glass 
of  liquor.  In  the  Sixth  Precinct,  according  to 
local  dicta,  they  are  “saturated  with  rum;” 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Baxter  Street 
the  article  is  very  cheap,  and  a very  little  of  it 
goes  a great  way,  so  that  the  saturation,  after 
all,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  an  industrious 
rounder.  His  aversion  to  labor  is  asserted  in 
every  station-house,  and  there  is  not  an  officer 
who  can  not  cite  cases  in  proof  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  It  is  clear  from  all  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  that  the  rounder  suffers  no  injus- 
tice when  it  is  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  primal  law*,  “ By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread,”  and  in  the  task  has 
employed  enough  of  perseverance,  and  some- 
times of  genius,  to  have  made  him  rich  and  hon- 
ored had  industry  been  added  to  his  gifts.  But 
he  is  a drone  no  exigency  can  sting  into  exer- 
tion. The  lazaroni  of  Naples  are  often  seen 
picking  the  vermin  from  their  bodies ; but  the 
genuine  New  York  rounder  has  sunk  below  the 
possibility  of  even  such  ambitious  efforts. 

Our  public  lodgers  can  be  best  comprehend- 
ed by  the  presentation  of  a few  types  of  classes 
and  instances  of  remarkable  lodgers.  To  give 
all  that  could  be  garnered  from  the  police  tra- 
ditions w’ould  require  a volume ; and  care  has 
therefore  been  taken  to  present  only  the  more 
notable  and  distinctive  cases. 

The  deceptive  lodger  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Tall,  and  with  a splendid  physique, 
he  was  stately  and  even  impressive  in  his  rags, 
and  he  was  ragged  in  the  extreme.  His  shoes 
wrere  so  far  gone  as  to  be  sandals  rather  than 


shoes,  and  ho  wore  a napless  and  brimless  hat 
of  long  obsolete  pattern.  But  this  hat  sur- 
mounted a head  grand  in  its  outline  and  mass- 
ive in  its  proportions,  and  shaded  a face  chis- 
eled on  the  exact  model  of  manly  beauty.  His 
long,  white  hair  fell  in  abundant  curls  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  his  beard,  of  the  same  venerable 
hue,  swept  with  its  silken  luxuriance  the  tat- 
tered coat  pinned  tightly  over  his  breast.  He 
had  an  expression  of  patient,  almost  godlike, 
resignation,  os  though  he  was  conscious  of  a 
full  measure  of  sorrows,  and  looked  out  beyond 
them  to  the  eternal  joy.  His  seemed  a stalwart 
nature,  and  a vigorous  old  age,  for  want  had 
not  quenched  the  brightness  of  his  eye,  nor  had 
years  left  a wrinkle  on  his  face.  The  stranger 
always  implicitly  believed  his  story  of  sudden 
poverty  through  the  treachery  of  a friend ; but 
he  wfas  an  unmitigated  lie — one  of  the  most  use- 
less of  mankind,  incorrigible  of  beggars,  and 
persistent  of  rounders.  He  had  probably  nev- 
er earned  an  honest  penny  in  his  life,  and  had 
doubtless  sat,  a hale  young  vagrant,  by  the  of- 
fice stove  in  the  old  Leatherhead  days,  and  had 
been  content  through  all  these  years  to  bow 
that  stately  head  at  basement  doors  in  grateful 
obeisance  for  a stale  loaf  or  a cast-off  coat. 

The  decayed  lodger  is  the  result  of  the  muta- 
tions of  time  and  the  changes  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. He  was  a body-snatcher,  and  has  long 
outlived  his  calling.  In  the  days  of  the  Bar- 
clay Street  Medical  College  he  was  a wild, 
roistering  fellow’,  earning  more  than  a suffi- 
ciency by  his  ghastly  w ork ; but  not  seeing  the 
future  with  a clear  vision,  he  thought  science 
must  always  depend  on  the  meanest  and  most 
horrible  theft,  and  spent  his  money  freely.  He 
is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  for  many  of  the 
last  of  them  he  has  been  a lodger  and  a round- 
er, but  not  one  of  the  droning  class.  He  has 
sought  such  light  tasks  as  his  waning  strength 
would  permit  him  to  assume,  and  by  these  and 
begging  has  eked  out  his  existence  for  all  the 
time  he  has  trespassed  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man life.  He  is  a little  withered  man,  with  a 
wizened  face  and  a bald,  shining  pate  fringed 
at  the  base  of  the  crow*n  with  a few’  thin  locks 
of  gray,  and  apparently  mildewed  hair.  He 
never,  probably,  had  any  beard  to  speak  of,  for 
during  all  of  his  lodging  years  no  one  has  no- 
ticed that  the  white  fuzz  upon  his  face  ever 
reached  a more  advanced  stage.  The  ex- 
snatcher has  had  remarkable  success  in  secur- 
ing his  wardrobe ; for,  while  his  garments  are 
alw’ays  of  the  kind  known  as  “ seedy,”  they  are 
never  ragged.  He  is  generally  garnished  with 
a paper  collar  which  is  evidently  the  refuse  of 
some  hotel  sweepings.  He  must  have  been  in 
his  youth  and  prosperity  a rather  “natty”  per- 
son, and  the  desire  has  outlasted  the  power  for 
its  indulgence.  But  he  does  not  repine.  He 
accepts  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  him  entire- 
ly as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  station-houses* 
lodging-rooms  do  not  contain  a more  orderly, 
contented  inmate. 

The  crushed  lodger  has  been  sent  with  light- 
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ning  speed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  for- 
tune’s ladder.  He  often  made  his  appearance 
last  winter,  and  was  a man  prematurely  old, 
bent  almost  double,  and  shaking  in  every  limb. 
His  clothing  was  glazed  from  long  use,  but  was 
clean  and  whole  by  reason  of  constant  care. 
His  whole  appearance,  and  every  action,  and 
every  intonation  of  his  voice,  wras  a feeble  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  his  person  by  that 
ruin  that  had  already  overtaken  his  fortunes. 
Not  long  before  his  first  appearance  as  a lodger 
he  was  possessed  of  a princely  fortune,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  that  wealth  could 
procure.  Nor  did  his  ruin  come  from  his  vices ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  against  whom  fate 
sometimes  takes  a spite,  and  in  a few  short 
months  he  was  stripped  of  his  fortune  by  busi- 
ness reverses,  and  of  his  family  by  death.  Thus 
left;  penniless  and  heart-broken,  he  was  too 
courageous  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  but  too 
crushed  to  ever  attempt  to  rise  again.  He  dis- 
appeared from  the  station-houses  months  ago ; 
and  no  one  ever  looked  upon  him  with  knowl- 
edge of  his  history  but  hopes  he  has  reached 
the  last  lodging-house  of  earth. 

The  hopeful  lodger  is  sometimes  & repeater, 
but  never  a rounder.  One  of  them  appeared 
some  time  since  at  a station-house.  He  was  a 
robust  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  decently 
clad,  but  there  was  little  promise  of  energy  or 
thrift  in  his  appearance.  When  he  first  applied 
for  lodging  he  told  a plausible  story  of  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  a small  speculation  in  paper 
boxes,  and  of  how  he  could  retrieve  his  fortunes 
with  five  dollars,  if  he  only  had  the  amount.  A 
gentleman  present,  who  was  desirous  of  trying 
an  experiment,  loaned  him  the  money  without 
any  decided  expectation  that  it  would  ever  be 
returned.  For  a week  the  man  was  regular  in 
his  applications  for  lodging,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  returned  the  loan.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding week  he  still  appeared  at  tho  station- 
house  every  night,  and  professing  to  have  met 
with  another  mishap,  borrowed  the  five  dollars 
again;  but  two  days  afterward  he  repaid  the 
debt  a second  time,  and  declaring  himself  to  be 
“on  his  pins  again,”  ceased  to  be  a lodger. 

The  dissolute  lodger  is  most  notable  in  the 
female  form.  One  was  lately  encountered.  It 
was  early  in  the  day,  and  she  was  sober,  but  at 
the  station-house  begging  in  advance  for  the 
official  indulgence  she  knew  she  would  require 
in  the  afternoon  when  drunk.  Her  face  was 
seamed  and  scarred  by  her  years  of  dissipation, 
but  was  still  handsome,  and  in  her  days  of 
purity  she  must  have  been  supremely  beautiful. 
Her  form  still  preserved  all  of  its  graceful  sym- 
metry, and  her  long,  golden,  silken  hair  w^as 
still  the  glory  of  ncr  small,  shapely  head.  Her 
language  was  choice  and  chaste,  and  her  every 
word  and  attion  showed  her  to  be  one  whose 
culture  had  been  of  the  highest,  and  whose  in- 
stincts were  of  the  purest.  Five  years  ago  she 
was  an  adored  wife,  and  the  petted  ornament 
of  the  first  circles  of  society ; but  she  had  never 
been  taught  what  ruin  lurks  in  wine,  and  had 


become  an  outcast,  and  more  frequently  a dead- 
drunk  prisoner  than  a half-sober  lodger. 

The  robbed  lodgers  have  many  illustrations. 
A recent  case  was  that  of  a lady  residing  in 
Dutchess  County,  who  came  to  the  city  with 
forty  dollars  to  make  a few  purchases.  She 
had  not  been  in  town  more  than  an  hour  before 
her  pocket  was  picked  in  a street-car,  and  she 
was  penniless  among  strangers.  By  communi- 
cating with  her  friends  she  could  readily  obtain 
all  needed  funds;  but  that  would  require  two 
days,  and  meantime  she  could  not  walk  the 
streets.  In  this  extremity  she  could  do  nothing 
else  than  appeal  to  a policeman,  who,  in  turn, 
could  do  nothing  more  than  direct  her  to  his 
station-house,  which  was  one  of  the  comfortless 
affairs  with  the  cells  in  the  basements ; and  to 
one  of  these  the  sergeant  sent  her  as  the  only 
refuge  he  had  to  offer.  There  she  staid  that 
night  and  the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  evening  that  she  mustered  courage  to 
crawl  timidly  to  the  office  desk  and  say  she  had 
eaten  nothing  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  ser- 
geant was  perplexed,  but  finally  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  sending  her  to  a neighboring 
restaurant,  and  of  charging  the  bill  to  the  po- 
lice contingent  fund. 

The  beastly  lodger  can  be  seen  any  cold  night 
at  any  station-house.  He  is  the  genuine  round- 
er, is  always  ragged,  always  filthy  to  the  last 
degree  of  being  infested  with  all  manner  of  foul 
creeping  things.  His  hair  is  always  matted, 
his  eyes  bloodshot  and  protruding,  his  face 
unshaven,  his  hands  unclean.  He  has  been 
already  sufficiently  described,  and  extended  re- 
search has  failed  to  develop  any  thing  remark- 
able about  him  except  his  squalor,  his  filth,  and 
his  laziness. 

It  would  be  valuable  and  interesting  to  know 
exactly  how  many  different  persons  become 
station-house  lodgers  in  the  course  of  a year ; 
but  a labored  investigation  has  only  produced 
estimates,  which,  however,  probably  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  The  various  police  precincts 
are  required  to  include  the  number  of  lodgers 
accommodated  in  their  daily  reports  to  Police 
Head-quarters,  and  these  figures  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners ; but 
they  are  liable  to  lead  the  searcher  for  truth 
astray.  As  an  illustration  we  can  take  the 
case  of  Bess  Higgins.  Regularly  every  night 
her  name  appeared  on  the  books  of  the  station- 
house  ; and,  figures  alone  being  reported,  she 
was  multiplied  thirty-one  times  in  the  monthly 
consolidation  at  head-quarters;  and  as  there 
are  many  such  cases,  the  number  of  lodgers  is 
really  but  a proportion  of  the  number  of  lodg- 
ings granted.  The  reports  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners declare  the  number  of  lodgers  in 
1867  to  have  been  105,460,  and  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1868,  120,835;  and  taking 
the  years  from  1861  to  1867,  both  inclusive,  the 
average  per  year  is  stated  to  be  86,214.  This 
is  the  total  information  in  the  general  reports, 
and  a search  of  the  station-house  records  adds 
but  little  to  the  desired  knowledge.  Taking 
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into  consideration  all  the  obtainable  data  to 
assist  in  reaching  the  truth,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  in  New  York  5000  persons  habit- 
ually houseless,  penniless,  friendless.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  constant  in  their  attendance 
at  the  station-houses.  Taking  the  figures  of 
one  station-house  for  two  months  will  best  tell 
the  story.  At  this  house  in  January  last  there 
were  939  males  and  316  females  accommodated, 
and  in  the  succeeding  July  the  numbers  were 
10L  males  and  241  females.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  males  outnumbered  the  females 
about  three  to  one  in  winter ; but  that  in  sum- 
mer it  was  reversed,  and  the  females  were  in  a 
majority  of  about  two  to  one.  The  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  females  are 
regulars,  and  the  figures  are  indicating  the 
same  individuals  summer  and  winter. 

While  all  nationalities  are  represented  among 
the  lodgers,  it  appears,  from  the  very  imperfect 
records  which  are  kept,  that  the  Irish  slightly 
predominate,  the  natives  very  nearly  approach 
them,  and  that  there  is  comparatively  but  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  other  races.  Since  the  in- 
flux of  negroes  from  the  South  there  have  been 
some  of  them  lodgers,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  classed  on  the  books  as  natives.  But  all 
these  matters,  which  should  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained and  recorded  facts,  are  unsatisfactory 
surmises.  In  many  of  the  station-houses  not 
even  the  names  of  the  lodgers  are  taken,  but 
the  doorman  simply  counts  his  sleepers,  male 
and  female,  and  the  figures  only  are  put  upon 
the  blotter  and  reported.  In  these  houses,  of 
course,  only  the  totals  of  lodgings  granted  can 
be  ascertained;  and  in  the  houses  where  the 
names  are  taken  but  little  more  can  be  gleaned. 
It  is  a sufficient  example  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  this  subject  is  officially  treated  that, 
in  the  same  station-house,  one  of  the  four  ser- 
geants alternately  in  charge  of  the  desk  ap- 
pended the  nationalities  of  the  lodgers,  while 
the  other  three  did  not.  And  the  fact  was  no 
discredit  to  them.  In  recording  the  names 
they  had  already  gone  beyond  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  their  duty,  and  can  not  be  cen- 
sured for  failing  to  do  what  they  havo  never 
been  asked  to  perform. 

While  dealing  with  statistics  it  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  lodgers  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1868  over  previous  years  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  winter, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  became 
conscious  that  there  were  great  numbers  of 
persons  lodging  in  the  station-houses  who  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  they  provided  one  hearty 
meal  per  day  at  the  police  prisons  for  such  of 
the  lodgers  as  should  be  provided  with  tickets 
by  the  captains  of  the  precincts.  The  effect 
was  an  immediate  and  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  lodgers.  The  requisite  to  obtain 
that  meal  was  to  be  a station-house  lodger, 
and  hundreds  braved  the  horrors  of  the  rooms 
who  had  always  before  shrunk  from  them  with 
mortal  terror.  The  meals  were  discontinued 


with  the  first  blush  of  spring,  and  the  lodgers 
instantly  dwindled  in  numbers  to  tl\p  average. 

What  shall  be  done  w ith  these  thousands  of 
homeless  men  and  women  ? The  question  has 
been  repeatedly  asked,  but  has  never  had  any 
satisfactory  reply.  It  is  plain  that  the  present 
arrangements  for  their  care,  which  are  purely 
the  results  of  accident  and  usage,  are  a dis- 
grace to  the  city,  a positive  damage  to  a por- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  the  charity,  and  an 
unnecessary  hardship  to  others.  The  Police 
Commissioners  have  done  the  best  they  could ; 
but  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  any  thing  at  all, 
unless  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  do  some- 
thing a great  deal  better.  In  their  last  annual 
Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  the  Com- 
missioners said  in  reference  to  the  lodgers : 

“They  are  supplied  with  a place  to  sleep  upon  na- 
ked wooden  platforms,  without  beds  or  bed-clothing, 
in  rooms  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  secure  them  from 
suffering,  or  danger  from  cold.  Separate  apartments 
for  men  and  women  are  provided.  Though  this  ac- 
commodation is  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  possible 
character,  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  miserable  persons 
who,  in  great  numbers,  resort  to  them.  Perhaps  no 
equal  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  in  any  depart- 
ment, confers  a larger  benefit  upon  those  who  are  con- 
sidered proper  subjects  of  the  care  of  the  government. 
This  department  is  informed,  by  the  observations  of 
its  members  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  that  already  the 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  extreme  destitution 
is  large  beyond  example ; and  it  is  expected  that,  as 
the  cold  season  progresses,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
will  demand  for  their  relief  all  the  energies  of  the  or- 
ganized charities,  both  official  and  voluntary/* 

In  suggesting  a remedy  the  Commissioners 
can  only  say : . 

“It  would  be  a charity  well  bestowed  to  provide, 
independent  of  the  station-houses,  auxiliary  lodging- 
houses,  under  the  charge  of  the  police,  to  be  located 
in  different  portions  of  the  city  where  the  popnlation 
is  dense,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  receive  all  those 
wretched  people  who  can  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
existing  lodging-rooms/* 

The  city  of  New  York  is  certainly  able  to  do 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  certainly  able  to 
banish  the  lodgers  from  the  station-houses  alto- 
gether, where  these  outcasts  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  come.  It  is  bad  for  them ; it  is  worse 
for  the  police  force.  Instances  have  been  know  n 
wThere  police-officers  have  sickened  and  died  of 
diseases  engendered  by  these  lodgers,  and  the 
city  assuredly  has  not  the  right  to  compel  its 
guardians  to  undergo  these  extra  hazardous 
and  unnecessary  risks.  Properly  managed,  the 
lodging-houses  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
could  be  made  to  relieve  the  station-bouses  en- 
tirely, and  at  the  same  time  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  the  inmates  more  in  consonance 
with  the  Christianity  of  the  age.  To  furnish  a 
pauper  with  a place  to  stand  all  night  in  a warm 
room,  or,  at  the  utmost,  space  to  lie  upon  a 
stone  floor,  is  perhaps  doing  much  for  him,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  all  that  the  com- 
munity owes  him.  These  lodging-houses  should 
be  sufficiently  numerous  and  commodious  to  re- 
ceive all  proper  applicants,  and  should  be  estab- 
lished on  some  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
London.  The  expense  would  of  course  be  con- 
siderable at  the  outset ; but  with  labor  agencies 
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connected  with  the  houses  to  assist  the  lodgers 
in  becoming  self-helpful  the  number  of  appli- 
cants would  rapidly  diminish,  and  the  cost 
would  soon  become  comparatively  insignificant. 
But,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  it  is  a burning 
shame  to  this  city  that  the  present  system  has 
been  permitted  to  exist  so  long.  The  commu- 
nity has  no  right  to  treat  any  pauper  with  un- 
necessary cruelty,  and  this  matter  must  be  re- 
formed if  New  York  desires  to  be  considered  a 
Christian  city. 

The  rounders  are  considered  the  great  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  reform.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  persons  familiar  with  the  subject  will 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better 
so  long  as  the  rounders  exist,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  them.  But  the  tenth  man, 
being  practical,  sees  no  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  able-bodied  man  who  can  get  work  and  will 
not  work  is  no  longer  a pauper,  but  a criminal, 
and  the  rounders  are  not  so  numerous  but  that 
they  can  be  committed  to  the  semi-penal  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State.  No  legislation 
whatever  is  needed  to  extinguish  the  class,  as 
the  present  vagrancy  act  is  amply  sufficient,  and 
was  used  to  commit  the  rounders  as  vagrants 
years  ago.  A premium  upon  idleness  will,  in 
every  large  city,  always  produce  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  the  article,  and  it  is  a mock  phi- 
lanthropy that  hesitates  to  extinguish  the  round- 
ers entirely.  When  they  no  longer  exist  the 
lodging-houses,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
provided,  can  be  few  in  number,  and  yet  amply 
sufficient  to  succor  the  casual  poor. 

The  rounders  must  be  exterminated  by  the 
law.  That  done,  the  station-house  lodgers  are 
the  most  deserving,  as  they  are  the  most  needy, 
of  the  city  poor.  The  great  field  of  benevolent 
effort  here  opened  to  official  or  private  enter- 
prise is  entirely  unworked,  and  in  none  can  the 
tillers  hope  for  more  abundant  reward. 


A SEA  OF  TROUBLES. 

SHE  was  only  an  old  woman,  with  white  hair, 
toil-hardened  hands,  and  curiously  wrink- 
led face,  who  washed  for  a living.  Her  story, 
as  she  truly  said,  was  neither  strange  nor  un- 
common ; yet  it  impressed  me  strangely,  and  I 
have  written  it  down,  as  nearly  as  I can  recol- 
lect, in  her  own  words ; 

Will  I tell  you  my  story  t Certainly,  if  you 
wish.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  uncommon 
in  it.  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  a common  every- 
day tale ; but  it  may  teach  yon  how  light,  com- 
paratively, is  the  trouble  which  you  now  think 
will  shadow  your  whole  future. 

We  were  very  poor  when  we  were  first  mar- 
ried, John  and  I ; so  poor  that  when  our  first 
baby  died  we  were  unable  to  buy  for  him  either 
shroud  or  coffin.  Wo  would  not  be  indebted 
to  charity,  and  I robed  him  in  a little  white 
slip  which  he  had  almost  outgrown,  while  John 
made  a plain  pioe  box.  Having  placed  him  in 
it  ourselves — no  stranger  hands  desecrated  oar 


darling — the  old  sexton  took  the  box  under  his 
arm  and  we  followed  it  to  the  grave  with  break- 
ing hearts — the  only  mourners.  For  ten  hap- 
py years  the  death  of  that  child  was  the  only 
shadow  on  our  hearts.  We  prospered  in  every 
thing ; so  much  so  that  at  the  end  of  these  ten 
years  we  had  a pleasant,  comfortable  home  of 
our  own,  and  no  man  could  say  we  owed  him 
a dollar.  We  had  to  work  hard,  to  be  sure ; 
but  what  cared  we  for  that,  when  we  had  health 
and  strength  ? Our  children  too,  were  healthy, 
intelligent,  and  noted  throughout  the  village 
for  their  remarkable  beauty.  And  in  all  those 
happy  years  no  words  of  bitterness  or  wrath 
had  ever  broken  the  harmony  that  existed  be- 
tween my  husband  and  myself.  Our  love  was 
as  warm,  our  faith  in  each  other  as  strong,  as 
when,  with  scarcely  a dollar  between  us,  we 
had  vowed  before  God  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other  in  health  or  sickness,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
Both  early  left  orphans,  with  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  we  were  alone  in  the  world,  with 
none  to  come  between  us ; and  our  children  as 
they  came,  instead  of  dividing  our  hearts,  but 
drew  the  tie  stronger  and  closer  with  each 
one. 

But  for  all  this  happiness' there  was  no  grati- 
tude to  Him  whose  gracious  gift  alone  it  was. 
The  incense  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  arose 
not,  morning  or  evening,  from  our  dwelling. 
Our  happiness,  our  prosperity,  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoyed,  we  arrogantly  claimed  had  been 
won  by  our  own  exertions ; and  when  I looked 
on  the  lovely  faces  of  my  children,  instead  of 
thanking  God  for  those  He  had  given  me,  I mur- 
mured against  Him  in  bitterness  and  wrath  that 
He  had  taken  one  to  be  always  with  Him.  I 
never  forgot  the  sorrow  that  had  left  6uch  a 
cold  pain  at  my  heart,  and  with  a mother’s  fond 
fancy,  I often  pictured  to  myself  what  he  would 
have  been  like  now ; bow  superior,  even  to  my 
other  children  in  beauty,  cleverness,  and  all 
loving  ways. 

Bitterly  have  I been  punished  for  my  sinful 
rebellion.  With  light  afflictions  first,  and  then 
with  the  sunshine  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
God  had  tried  my  soul.  But  the  time  came 
when  a sterner  discipline  was  enforced.  A 
cloud  arose  suddenly ; at  first  scarce  larger 
than  a man’s  hand,  but  soon  it  overspread 
the  heavens. 

There  had  been  an  exciting  political  cam- 
paign, and  my  husband  was  keenly  interested. 
As  usual  in  country  towns,  the  tavern  had  been 
the  rallying  place  of  all  parties ; strong  drink — 
the  curse  of  our  country— flowed  freely,  and 
without  stint;  men  were  drawn  in  to  drink 
who  had  never  drank  before,  and  I was  not 
the  only  wife  who  dated  the  beginning  of  her 
misery  from  that  time.  It  came  on  me  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  I had  always  had  such  perfect 
faith  in  John  that  I seldom  questioned  him  as 
to  his  coming  and  going,  as  wives  sometimes 
do ; and  before  I had  even  began  to  dream  of 
danger  the  fatal  habit  was  fixed ; its  6backles 
no  power  on  earth  could  break ; and  I awoke 
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to  the  awful  truth,  that  my  husband  was  a 
drunkard ! Oh,  the  misery  of  those  days ! I 
could  not  describe  them  if  I would ; I can  not 
think  of  them  without  a shudder.  And  still  my 
heart  was  untouched,  and  I murmured  loudly 
at  my  fate,  believing  that  never  any  woman 
had  suffered  as  I was  suffering. 

But  there  came  a dreadful  day,  when  John 
came  home  from  the  tavern  where  he  had  been 
drinking  all  day.  He  was  more  savage  even 
than  usual  when  in  that  condition,  for  he  had 
been  worsted  in  a quarrel  with  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. With  blows  and  curses  he  drove  the 
children  from  the  scanty  fire  out  into  the  bitter 
cold.  I tried  to  save  them,  bat  only  received 
a blow  for  my  pains. 

In  my  arms  I held  my  little  Mary,  then  not 
qnite  two  years  old.  She  had  been  ailing  for 
several  days,  and  her  ceaseless  moaning  and 
fretting  did  not  tend  to  soothe  her  father’s  ir- 
ritation. Finding  his  threats  and  curses  of  no 
avail,  he  approached  me  with  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing chastisement  on  her.  I strove  to  escape ; 
I was  resolved  I would  not  yield  her  to  his 
brutality;  but  he  seized  me  before  I could 
reach  the  door.  I resisted ; a desperate  strug- 
gle ensued ; and  between  us  the  child  fell,  her 
back  striking  on  the  edge  of  a wooden  bucket 
which  stood  near.  A sharp  cry,  a moaning 
sob,  a convulsive  shudder,  and  then  a sudden 
stillness,  which  I believed  was  death.  It  was 
not  to  be ; she  was  spared  for  more  suffering ; 
and  a less  selfish  mother,  witnessing  the  ago- 
nizing pains  that  racked  her  little  frame,  would 
have  welcomed  the  death  which  would  have  re- 
leased her  from  the  torture  that  she  endured. 
But,  unreasonable  as  ever,  I would  not  give  her 
up ; I raved  like  a madwoman  when  the  doctor 
tried  gently  to  prepare  me  for  what  he  feared 
would  be  the  end.  But  when,  after  many 
weeks,  he  gave  me  the  assurance  that  she 
would  live,  stranger  though  I was  to  prayer 
or  thanksgiving,  I thanked  God  with  all  my 
heart.  But  this  was  not  all  the  good  doctor 
had  to  say,  and  the  rest  of  his  communication 
changed  my  thanksgiving  into  curses  so  bitter 
that  all  fled  from  me  in  horror.  My  baby,  my 
darling,  was  a helpless,  hopeless  cripple ! 

The  weeks  dragged  wearily  on,  and,  ab- 
sorbed in  my  poor  child,  I paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  my  husband.  Wholly  given  up  to 
drink,  he  staggered  out  and  in,  how  and  when 
he  pleased ; but  since  Mary’s  accident  he  had 
ceased  to  abuse  his  family  as  he  had  done ; in 
fact,  he  seldom  spoke.  In  the  first  heat  of  my 
passion  I had  said  I hated  him  and  wished  he 
was  dead ; and  when  I said  this  I really  be- 
lieved I meant  it.  But  when  a time  came  that 
he  was  missing  from  his  usual  haunts,  I grew 
restless  and  uneasy;  and  as  the  days  length- 
ened into  weeks  and  still  he  did  not  return,  my 
anxiety  grew  almost  insupportable.  My  harsh- 
ness, I thought,  had  driven  him  forever  from 
his  home.  He  was  found  at  last,  frozen  to 
death,  in  a deep  ravine,  not  far  from  the  tav- 
ern where  he  had  last  been  seen,  and  from 


which  he  had  staggered  at  a late  hoar  of  a 
bitter  cold  night. 

It  was  not  for  the  husband  of  later  yean  I 
sorrowed,  but  for  the  man  with  whom  I had 
joined  hands  in  early  youth,  and  who  had  left 
me,  but  not,  as  I had  still  hoped,  forever.  Now 
this  hope  was  dead  as  the  cold,  rigid  figure  that 
lay  before  me,  and  I grieved  deeply.  It  was 
little  time  I could  spare  to  grief,  however. 
With  four  helpless  children  and  no  means  of 
support,  save  the  labor  of  my  own  hands,  I 
could  not  afford  to  fold  those  hands  in  idle 
sorrow. 

I have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  struggles 
of  the  next  few  years,  nor  yet  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  my  oldest  child — my  brave,  hand- 
some Charley.  He  was  scarcely  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  died;  yet  he  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  strove  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  manhood  to  help  us  all.  Patient,  per- 
severing, energetic,  and  spirited,  he  could  not 
fail  to  win  friends ; and  when  the  railroad  was 
brought  through  our  little  town,  Charley,  though 
only  nineteen,  obtained  a responsible  and  im- 
portant position  at  the  ddpot,  with  a salary  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  us  all  comfortably.  Cath- 
erine, my  next  child,  was  the  acknowledged 
beauty  of  the  village.  Louis  was  handsome, 
intelligent,  and  obedient;  and  once  more  my 
heart  swelled  with  pride,  only  slightly  subdued 
as  I looked  on  my  poor  Mair,  now  more  help- 
less than  ever,  but  in  her  daily  life  teaching  a 
lesson  of  patient  submission  and  saint-like  res- 
ignation that  might  have  reached  a heart  less 
hardened  than  mine. 

Catherine  was  in  her  eighteenth  year  when 
a stranger,  who  had  been  staying  in  the  town 
for  some  weeks,  me^  her  as  she  was  coming 
from  church.  He  seemed  quite  struck  with 
her  appearance,  and,  with  ready  tact,  soon 
obtained  an  introduction.  He  was  a hand- 
some, dashing  man,  with  all  the  polish  and 
glitter  of  city  breeding;  just  the  kind  of  man 
to  take  the  heart  of  an  innocent,  simply-raised 
girl  by  6torm.  Her  companions  greatly  envied 
her  good  fortune  in  securing  such  a prize ; and 
even  I,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was 
so  dazzled  by  his  smooth,  plausible  manner 
and  seeming  brilliance  that  I looked  no  deep- 
er than  the  surface.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
Catherine  was  completely  ensnared,  yielding 
every  pulse  of  her  heart  to  George  Winters 
with  all  the  lavish  generosity  of  a woman’s 
first  love. 

Only  Charley  was  not  deceived.  He  re- 
garded our  new  friend  with  suspicion  from  the 
first;  and  when  he  could  not  induce  either 
Catherine  or  me  to  share  his  distrust,  he  wrote 
to  some  friends  in  the  city.  The  answers  he 
received  convinced  even  me  that  his  distrust 
was  only  too  well  founded.  u Dissipated, 
reckless,  and  unprincipled:’’  this  was  the  re- 
port of  those  who  knew  George  Winters  well. 
His  own  family  had  long  since  cast  him  off, 
while  his  vices  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  had 
banished  him  from  any  thing  like  decent  society. 
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Bitterly  mortified,  as  well  as  angry,  I told 
Catherine  of  the  reports,  never  doubting  but 
that  she  would,  of  her  own  will,  drop  all  far- 
ther intimacy,  or  even  acquaintance  with  him. 

Catherine  had  always  been  a gentle,  obedient 
child.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  then,  when 
she  answered  me  by  a passionate  avowal  of  her 
love  for  him,  and  utter  disbelief  in  all  reports 
to  his  discredit.  My  temper  was  never  gentle, 
and  this  excited  it  to  fury.  With  harsh  words 
and  bitter  reproaches  I forbade  her  to  see  him, 
write  to  him,  or  hold  any  communion  what- 
ever with  him.'  She  made  no  answer  to  this ; 
and,  mistaking  her  silence  for  submission,  I 
believed  I had  conquered.  A few  weeks  had 
passed  in  seeming  quiet,  when,  one  afternoon, 
Charley  hastily  entered  the  house  and  asked 
for  Catherine.  His  manner  was  excited ; and 
startled  and  alarmed,  I scarcely  knew  why,  I 
said: 

“She  went  down  street  to  get  trimming  for 
her  dress.  But  what  is  the  matter,  Char- 
ley?” 

“Then  it  is  true,”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
she  should  be  so  foolish,  so  mad ! But  I will 
follow  them  at  once ; I may  catch  them  before 
it  is  too  late.” 

“Follow  whom,  Charley?”  I cried  out,  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  as  a glimmering  of  his  meaning 
broke  in  upon  me.  “ Where  is  Catherine  ? and 
what  do  you  mean?” 

“Catherine  is  gone  with  George  Winters. 
Tom  Gill  saw  them  get  on  the  train  together. 
But  I will  bring  her  back  if  possible.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  leaving  me 
standing  on  the  floor  almost  paralyzed.  Very 
long  the  afternoon  and  evening  seemed.  I 
hurried  Mary  and  Louis  to  bed,  evading  their 
questions  as  well  as  I could.  Left  alone,  I 
tried  in  vain  to  read  or  sew ; but  as  the  sus- 
pense grew  unbearable,  I gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  betook  myself  to  pacing  the  floor,  trying  to 
decide  in  my  own  mind  what  kind  of  a recep- 
tion I would  give  my  runaway  daughter;  for 
that  Charley  would  bring  her  home  I did  not 
permit  myself  to  doubt  even  for  a moment. 
At  first  my  anger  was  hot  and  fierce ; and  I 
conned  over,  as  though  it  had  been  a lesson, 
the  stern,  bitter  words  with  which  I would  greet 
her.  Bnt  as  the  night  wore  on  my  mood 
changed,  and  I could  not  but  pity  the  poor 
child,  as  my  thoughts  went  back  to  my  own 
youth,  and  the  love  that  glorified  all  things, 
however  mean  or  common.  “After  all,”  I 
thought,  “she  was  not  so  much  to  blame; 
George  Winters  was  very  taking ; and  I was  to 
blame  myself,  for  I had  encouraged  his  atten- 
tions at  first.”  So  thinking,  I resolved  I would 
not  be  hard  on  her,  but  receive  her  kindly. 
Perhaps  gentle  measures  would  win  her  to  our 
views. 

Longer  and  longer  grew  the  hours.  Would 
the  night  never  come  to  an  end  ? But  when 
the  morning  came  it  brought  no  repentant 
daughter ; but  my  boy — my  noble,  darling  boy 
— was  borne  to  my  door  a lifeless,  mangled 


corpse.  There  had  been  a frightful  collision, 
and  he  was  only  one  of  many  victims. 

I can  not  bear  to  speak  or  even  think  of  that 
time.  I buried  my  dead  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  refusing  every  offer  of  help  or  sympathy 
from  well-meaning  friends  or  neighbors,  I took 
my  two  remaining  children  and  turned  my  back 
upon  the  place,  where  I had  known  so  much  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  forever.  We  came  to  this 
city,  where,  I thought,  Louis — now  a well-grown 
lad  of  fifteen — would  easily  get  work.  I would 
again  turn  to  the  needle,  and,  at  least,  every 
neighbor  would  not  know  of  our  troubles. 

I found  it  hard  enough  to  get  work  for  either 
Louis  or  myself ; but  at  last  he  obtained  a sit- 
uation in  a printing-office,  and  about  the  same 
time  I got  work  from  a tailor — poorly  paid,  it 
is  true,  but  I could  do  no  better.  Mary,  though 
unable  to  move  from  her  chair,  tried  to  help — 
knitting  tidies,  making  tatting,  and  crocheting 
many  fanciful  little  articles,  which  sold  readily. 

For  the  next  three  years  nothing  disturbed 
the  monotony  of  our  lives.  I know  now  it  was 
a mistake  as  well  as  a grievous  sin,  the  letting 
the  dark  shadow  that  enveloped  my  own  soul 
brood  over  my  home.  To  Mary,  fast  ripening 
for  heaven,  it  could  do  little  harm ; but  to  a 
boy  like  Louis,  with  all  the  wild  spirits  and 
eager  desire  for  pleasure  natural  to  his  age,  the 
influence  of  a home  such  as  ours  could  be  only 
evil.  It  was  little  wonder  that  he  gladly  es- 
caped from  it  to  any  resort,  however  question- 
able, where  he  found  the  light  and  brightness 
denied  him  at  home.  I was  criminally  culpa- 
ble, I confess  it  before  God.  Absorbed  in  self- 
ish grief  for  the  children  I had  lost,  I took  no 
heed  of  those  who  were  left  except  for  their 
bodily  comforts  ; and  Louis  came  and  went  as 
he  pleased.  When  he  was  out  late  at  night, 
or  even  all  night,  I supposed  his  work  kept  him, 
and  asked  no  questions.  When  his  weekly 
wages  were  short — as  grew  to  be  a common  oc- 
currence— he  had  still  some  plausible  excuse  to 
offer,  and  I accepted  it  without  a word.  Maty 
was  quicker  sighted.  She  saw  the  evil  long 
before  I had  even  guessed  it ; and  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  how  she  plotted  and  schemed  to  keep 
him  with  us  in  the  evenings,  and  how  she  tried 
to  brighten  the  home  her  mother's  gloom  had 
darkened.  Her  efforts  were  in  vain.  My  own 
influence  and  authority,  tardily  exerted,  availed 
as  little.  As  it  had  been  with  my  husband,  so 
it  was  with  my  son.  I could  only  fold  my 
hands  and  look  on,  dumb  with  despair,  while  he 
rushed  madly  on  to  shame,  despair,  and  death. 

One  evening  he  came  home  for  supper  earlier 
than  usual,  saying  he  did  not  feel  very  well. 
After  he  had  eaten  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  say- 
ing he  had  some  work  to  finish  at  the  office, 
but  would  be  home  early,  went  out.  He  had 
been  unusually  steady  for  a week  or  two,  and  I 
had  no  presentiment  of  evil.  At  the  usual  time 
I assisted  Mary  to  bed,  and,  leaving  a lunch 
on  the  table  for  Louis,  I lay  down  beside  her. 
It  was  long  past  midnight  when,  aroused  by  his 
knock,  I rose  and  opened  the  door.  As  ho 
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staggered  in  I saw  that  his  face  was  bleeding, 
his  clothes  torn,  his  right  hand  bruised,  as 
though  he  had  struck  a violent  blow.  Alto- 
gether he  was  a pitiable  object;  and  with  a 
sickening  sense  of  impotent  grief  and  despair, 
I helped  him  to  a lounge,  washing  off  the  blood, 
which  I found  proceeded  from  a slight  cut  in 
his  forehead,  and  drawing  off  his  boots,  I left 
him,  already  buried  in  drunken  sleep. 

I had  no  need  to  tell  Mary  why  he  had  not 
come  home  early ; she  heard  enough  to  enlight- 
en her,  and  I found  her  sobbing  bitterly.  I 
had  no  words  of  comfort  for  her.  I lay  down 
in  perfect  silence ; but  the  bitter  thoughts  that 
were  in  my  own  heart,  banishing  all  sleep,  only 
God  may  know.  It  was  almost  morning  before 
I fell  into  a disturbed  sleep,  from  which  I was 
suddenly  startled  by  a loud  and  continuous 
knocking.  I sprang  from  the  bed,  and  dress- 
ing hastily  I went  into  the  other  room,  where, 
to  my  astonishment,  I found  Louis  sitting  up, 
his  face  ghastly  with  the  pallor  of  mortal  terror. 
With  trembling  hands  he  was  trying  to  pull  on 
his  boots ; and  as  I put  my  hand  to  the  door, 
he  said,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “For  God's  sake 
don’t  open  the  door,  mother  1 Let  me  get  away, 
or  hide  me  first.” 

I withdrew  my  hand,  a sudden  fear  shooting 
like  an  ice-bolt  to  my  heart ; but  as  I looked  at 
him  again  I said  to  myself,  44  He  is  hardly  more 
than  half  awake ; certainly  not  half  sober.  He 
don’t  know  what  he  is  frightened  at.”  Even 
as  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind,  the 
persons  outside,  with  a sudden  rush,  burst  the 
door  from  its  hinges,  and  two  policemen  entered 
the  room.  Louis  started  up;  but  before  he  could 
take  a single  step,  one  of  the  men  laid  his  hand 
on  the  wretched  boy’s  collar,  with  the  words, 

“Louis  King,  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

“Your  prisoner?”  said  Louis,  with  a poor 
show  of  bravado ; 44  why,  old  fellow,  what’s  the 
row?” 

Before  the  words  were  fairly  spoken  the  sec- 
ond officer  had  slipped  a pair  of  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 

“Best  not  say  any  thing,  King.  We  don’t 
want  to  report  your  words.  This  is  your  hat, 
I suppose  ?”  lifting  it  from  the  floor.  “ Come 
along  quietly,  now — it  will  be  best  for  yourself.’’ 

I had  stood  like  one  thunder-struck ; but  now, 
as  they  were  taking  him  out  of  the  door,  I in- 
terposed. 

“At  least,”  I said,  “before  yon  take  him 
away  you  will  toll  me  what  he  has  done?” 

The  men  hesitated,  but  finally  one  spoke : 

“Well,  you  see,  ma’am,  it  will  have  to  be 
proved ; but  the  charge  is  murder.” 

44  Murder !”  A wild  cry  from  the  inner  room 
echoed  the  word,  while  Louis,  with  a look  of 
genuine  horror,  faltered  out, 

44  Why — why — you  don’t  mean  to  say  the  fel- 
low is  dead  ?” 

They  allowed  him  no  further  words,  but  hur- 
ried him  away,  and  I was  left  alone  with  Mary, 
almost  mad  with  this  new  horror  which  had 
come  so  suddenly  upon  us. 


As  soon  as  I could  leave  Mary  I hurried  to 
the  magistrate’s  office,  but  only  got  there  in 
time  to  see  Louis  taken  away  to  prison,  fully 
committed  on  the  charge  of  murder.  It  was 
the  old  story.  A crowd  of  half-grown  boys,  all 
drunk  together;  they  had  fallen  out  among 
themselves;  slung-shots,  knuckles,  and  tum- 
blers had  been  freely  used.  The  bar-keeper — 
for  it  happened  in  a tavern — interposed  to  make 
peace,  and,  as  a reward  for  his  well-meant  ef- 
forts, received  a blow  on  the  head  from  a tum- 
bler which  caused  his  death  in  two  or  three 
hours ; and  there  were  plenty  of  witnesses  to 
prove  that  Louis  King’s  hand  threw  the  tum- 
bler. 

A few  weeks  brought  the  day  of  trial,  and 
Louis  stood  at  the  bar  to  answer  for  his  crime. 
The  prosecution  had  few  witnesses,  but  their 
evidence  was  clear  and  positive.  With  every 
word  they  spoke  my  boy’s  case  grew  darker  and 
more  hopeless.  His  lawyer  labored  faithfully, 
making  the  most  of  the  only  line  of  defense 
possible,  that  Louis  was  mad  with  drink,  not 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  The  judge  ruled 
that  this  could  not  be  admitted  in  palliation  of 
his  crime,  yet  I could  not  but  think  the  juiy — 
many  of  them  fathers — would  consider  it,  as 
well  as  his  youth,  when  rendering  their  ver- 
dict. 

I never  knew* how  I lived  through  these  ter- 
rible days;  but  they  came  to  an  end  all  too 
soon.  The  jury  gave  in  a verdict  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  and,  like  one  in  a dream,  I 
heard  the  sentence  which  consigned  my  boy  for 
ten  years  to  the  State  Prison.  I saw  him  led 
out  of  the  court-room,  and  then,  without  a word 
to  any  one,  I turned  my  face  homeward.  In 
cold,  curt  words  I told  Mary  of  the  sentence, 
and  that  night,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  I 
slept  soundly. 

Early  the  next  morning,  in  the  same  curious, 
half-dazed  way,  I went  to  the  jail  to  see  him 
for  the  last  time  before  he  was  taken  to  the 
prison.  For  the  first  time  I realized  the  bitter 
truth,  that  death  is  but  a light  trial.  It  was 
over  at  last,  and  slowly,  almost  reluctantly,  I 
returned  home. 

In  all  these  years  I had  never  seen  my  daugh- 
ter Catherine ; but  for  some  time  I had  known 
that  she  was  in  the  same  city.  A few  months 
before  Louis  had  met  her  in  the  street,  but 
when  he  began  to  tell  me  of  this  meeting  all 
the  old  wrath  and  bitterness  flamed  up  in  my 
heart,  and  1 forbade  him  to  mention  her  name 
or  speak  to  her  if  he  met  her  again.  Unknown 
to  me,  however,  she  had  visited  him  in  the  jail ; 
she  had  left  the  cell  just  before  I entered  it  that 
morning,  and  when  I reached  home  I found  her 
by  Mary’s  bedside.  At  first  I scarcely  recog- 
nized my  blooming  Catherine  in  the  wasted, 
haggard  spectre  that  lifted  a pale,  frightened 
face  to  mine ; but  when  I knew  it  for  herself,  I 
felt  no  pity  for  the  suffering  so  plainly  written 
on  her  face.  I mast  have  been  mad,  I think ; 
in  no  other  way  can  I excuse  the  torrent  of 
fierce,  wrathful  words  which,  without  a mo- 
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ment’s  hesitation,  I greeted  her  with.  How 
dared  she,  I asked,  show  her  face  in  the  home 
she  had  shamed  and  desolated?  I bade  her 
think  of  Charley  in  his  grave,  Louis  in  prison, 
brought  there  by  her.  I said,  if  I ever  forgave 
her  I hoped  God  would  send  death  on  me  that 
moment ; and  I bid  her  begone,  and  take  my 
curse  along  with  her. 

Catherine’s  face  grew  ghastly  white,  and  once 
she  cried  out,  beseechingly : 

“ Ob,  mother,  have  you  no  pity  ?” 

“ Pity !”  I screamed ; “ and  who  pities  me  ? 
Who  has  pity  on  Louis,  brought  to  prison 
by  his  sister’s  fault?  Had  we  still  been  in 
our  quiet  home  in  the  village,  away  from  the 
vices  and  temptations  of  city  life,  would  this 
have  happened  ? Pity ! how  dare  you  ask  it  ? 
Out  of  my  sight,  I tell  you,  before  I am  tempt- 
ed to  do  you  a mischief!” 

Without  another  word  Catherine  rose,  and, 
leaving  a kiss  on  Maiy’s  lips,  passed  out  of  the 
door;  and — grant  me  pity,  Lord,  though  I had 
none  on  her! — I never  saw  her  face  again. 

It  was  after  this  time  I began  to  go  out  wash- 
ing. I could  not  make  enough  with  the  needle 
to  support  us,  and  there  was  nothing  else  I could 
do.  As  the  weary  months  went  by  Mary  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  she  was  confined 
to  bed  all  the  time.  It  was  very  hard  to  go 
away  in  the  morning,  to  be  gone  from  her  all 
day ; but  the  poor  must  work,  and  the  neigh- 
bors were  very  kind.  I knew  at  last  that  she 
would  soon  leave  me.  A little  while  before, 
this  would  have  well-nigh  maddened  me ; but, 
thank  God,  she  had  not  lived  in  vain  I 

Late  though  it  was,  I at  length  learned  from 
her  where  to  look  for  comfort.  Her  hand  led 
me  to  the  Cross,  where — I speak  with  humility 
— Christ’s  hand  lifted  the  burden  from  my 
heart.  His  voice  spoke  peace  to  my  troubled 
soul.  Not  at  first  did  I find  the  blessing; 
there  were  many  days  and  weeks  of  almost  de- 
spairing agony;  but  beside  the  dying  bed  of 
my  child  peace  came,  and  in  sincere  submission 
I could  say,  “Thy  will  be  done !” 

A few  nights  before  she  died  Mary  spoke  of 
Catherine.  I had  not  seen  or  heard  of  her 
since  the  day  I had  treated  her  so  harshly ; but 
I now  learned  that  she  had  come  to  see  Mary 
several  times  when  she  knew  I was  absent.  It 
was  several  weeks  now,  Mary  said,  since  she 
had  been  there  last ; and  Mary’s  desire  to  see 
her  was  so  strong  that  she  even  urged  mo  to 
seek  her  out  and  bring  her  to  the  house. 

“And  you  will  forgive  her,  mother?”  she 
said : “ you  will  not  talk  to  her  as  you  did  that 


wretched  day ; for  if  she  has  sinned,  she  has 
also  suffered.  I can  read  it  in  her  face,  though 
she  never  complains.  I fear  her  husband  is  not 
kind  to  her,  and  I know  his  relatives  will  not 
receive  them.” 

It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  up  what  I 
considered  my  righteous  indignation ; but  how 
could  I resist  such  a pleader  ? Early  the  next 
morning,  leaving  a kind  neighbor  to  sit  with 
Mary,  I set  out  for  the  street  where  Catherine 
had  told  Mary  she  lived.  I found  the  number 
easily  enough ; but  a strange  woman  opened  the 
door,  who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  informed 
me  that  the  Winters  had  left  the  city.  “And 
(it  was  time  for  him,  the  scoundrel,  to  be  go- 
ing,” she  added ; “ but  God  help  his  poor  wife ! ” 

I know  nothing  of  George  Winters;  but  I 
live  in  daily  dread  of  hearing  his  name  linked 
with  some  deed  of  guilt.  It  may  be  I have 
already  so  heard  of  him,  for  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  change  his  name:  and  so  it  is  that 
I am  left  in  such  terrible  suspense  as  you  can 
not  even  imagine.  Whenever  I hear  of  a 
crime  committed  by  some  one  who  is  not  im- 
mediately known,  my  thoughts  fiy  to  Louis ; 
when  I hear  of  some  woman  who  has  suffered, 
perhaps  died,  from  her  husband’s  brutality,  a 
horrible  fear  that  it  may  be  Catherine  fills  my 
heart.  They  may  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  or  they  may  be  in  the  same  city  with 
me ; and  often,  when  I go  home  in  the  even- 
ing, I think  “one  of  them  may  have  come;” 
and,  when  I open  the  door,  I almost  look  to  see 
one  come  forward  to  meet  me.  Where  they 
are,  or  what  they  have  been  driven  to,  only 
God  knows.  I try  to  trust  Him,  but  the  way 
is  very  dark,  and  my  old  eyes  are  dim  with 
tears — tears  shed,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the 
living.  But  God  is  good ; and,  though  their 
living  faces  may  never  bless  my  longing  eyes, 
yet  I can  but  hope  that  Mary’s  love  and  pray- 
ers will  not  be  lost,  but  that  they  may  yet  be 
brought  to  that  sole  refuge  for  the  hopeless — 
the  Cross  of  Christ — “saved  even  as  by  fire#” 

I have  told  you  my  story,  child ; and  now,  if 
you  ever  feel  like  challenging  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God,  because  He  has  taken  some  you 
have  loved  from  the  evil  that  is  in  this  world, 
think  of  me  in  my  lonely  room,  praying  not  for 
the  life  but  for  the  death  of  my  children,  and 
then  thank  God  it  is  only  for  the  dead  you 
sorrow.  Bitterer,  a thousand  times  bitterer, 
is  the  living  sorrow.  This  it  is  that  whitens 
the  hair,  that  bows  the  frame,  that  fills  the 
heart  with  anguish  and  mourning  all  the  days 
of  onr  life. 
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THE  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  late  disclos- 
ure in  regard  to  Lord  Byron  was  a public 
shock,  as  the  sudden  allegation  of  great  crime 
always  is.  Those  whose  hearts  never  cease  to 
throb  with  the  passionate  music  of 

"Fare  thee  well ! and  If  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well," 

and  with  the  exquisite  sadness  of  the  lines  to 
Augusta — 

“Though  the  (lav  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  or  my  fate  hath  declined," 

repelled  the  story  as  the  foulest  and  most  un-1 
pardonable  of  calumnies.  Did  they  also  reflect 
that  at  the  very  time  that  Byron  was  writing 
these  verses,  so  mournful,  so  tender,  so  musical, 
his  debauched  life  was  the  scandal  of  Europe, 
and  he  was  publishing  the  most  ribald  carica- 
tures of  the  wife  to  whom  he  sang  that  fond  fare- 
well? 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1816,  Lady  Byron 
left  her  husbands  house  in  London,  and  never 
returned  to  it.  Lord  Byron  was  the  most  fa- 
mous man  of  his  time,  and  every  incident  of  his 
life  was  discussed,  as  every  line  that  he  wrote 
was  read,  with  passionate  eagerness.  The  sepa- 
ration became  the  gossip  of  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  the  poet  left  England 
forever,  and  after  living  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
died  at  Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. 
Lady  Byron,  from  the  moment  of  the  separation, 
was  silent.  Through  all  the  tempest  of  rumor, 
of  suspicion,  of  assertion,  she  declined  to  speak. 
Her  life  was  thenceforth  veiled  from  the  public 
eye,  and  dedicated  to  the  noblest  chanties. 
“Since  that  time,”  says  Miss  Martineau,  one 
of  her  friends,  and  a woman  amply  qualified  to 
speak  of  so  devoted  and  lofty  a life — “since 
that  time  there  have  been  many  who  have  be- 
lieved and  said  that  no  one  person  in  England 
was  doing  so  much  good  as  Lady  Byron.  It 
was  not  done,  as  her  husband  gave  out,  by  at- 
tending charity  balls,  or  dispensing  soups  and 
blankets  and  maudlin  sentiment.  Among  the 
multitude  of  ways  in  which  she  did  good,  the 
chief  and  the  best  was  by  instituting  and  en- 
couraging popular  education. ” Lady  Byron  lived 
forty- four  years  after  the  separation,  and  the 
long  silence  that  she  had  maintained  to  the 
world  still  unbroken,  she  died  on  the  16th  of 
May,  I860 ; and,  as  was  supposed,  the  secret 
of  the  separation  died  with  her.  “ Her  life 
began  with  sunshine,”  says  Miss  Martineau ; 
“then  it  was  shaken  by  a fearful  storm,  which 
clouded  the  rest  of  her  life ; but  she,  sitting  in 
the  shade,  sent  a multitude  into  4he  sunshine, 
and  patiently  wore  away  the  last  two-thirds  of 
her  life  in  making  others  happier  than  she  could 
be  herself.” 

The  relation  of  Swift  and  Stella  was  not  more 
mysterious  than  the  separation  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron.  From  the  moment  it  became  plain,  aft- 
er the  consultation  with  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
case  of  incompatibility,  there  was  a curiosity 
which  has  been  always  unsatisfied.  Of  course, 
as  Lady  Byron  was  absolutely  silent,  the  received  | 
explanation  came  from  her  husband  alone ; and  | 


it  is  substantially  that  she  was  cold  and  he  was 
wild,  and  so  they  parted.  His  story,  indeed, 
was  not  consistent.  In  his  poetry  he  sneeringly 
ridiculed  her  as  a stiff  Puritan,  while  in  private 
letters  he  declared  that  a better,  brighter,  kind- 
er, more  amiable  and  agreeable  woman  never 
lived.  Moreover,  his  final  departure  from  En- 
gland, the  character  of  what  he  w rote  afterward, 
and  the  defiantly  reckless  life  that  he  led  in 
Italy,  all  imply  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary separation  from  incompatibility.  They 
imply,  indeed,  some  unusual  occasion  of  sepa- 
ration. The  received  explanation  rests  solely 
upon  his  word — the  word  of  a man  who,  having 
proved  that  nothing  could  disturb  the  silence  of 
his  wife,  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  would 
without  question,  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  his 
dazzling  power  to  ridiculing  and  insulting  her  to 
a fascinated  world;  while  he  lived  the  most 
notoriously  debauched  life  at  her  expense,  sup- 
porting his  mistresses  upon  her  money,  and 
leaving  away  from  her  in  his  will  every  shilling 
of  her  fortune  which  the  law  authorized  him  to 
control.  Such  a man’s  story  of  his  separation 
from  that  wife  does  not  necessarily  command 
either  respect  or  belief:  but  apparently  there 
was  to  be  no  other. 

Yet  now,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  event, 
and  nearly  ten  after  the  death  of  Lady  Byron, 
we  have  her  story.  Certainly,  if  she  chose,  she 
w'as  entitled  to  speak.  The  presumption  of  of- 
fense in  the  separation  was  not  against  her.  The 
extraordinary  assertion  of  the  New  York  Times , 
that  Lady  Byron  “pursued  the  poet  with  a sys- 
tematic malignity  which  was  sometimes  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  theory  of  her  sanity,”  is  so 
wholly  unfounded  as  to  perplex  an  intelligent 
reader.  Two  or  three  years  after  Lord  Byron’s 
death,  Lady  Byron,  at  the  request  of  Moore 
when  he  was  preparing  his  Life  of  Byron,  wrote 
a brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  separation,  the 
substance  of  w'hich  was,  that  she  believed  her 
husband  to  be  deranged  at  the  time,  but  she  says 
not  a word  of  the  occasion  of  her  departure. 
Again,  in  1836,  a kind  of  disclosure  was  offered 
in  the  name  of  Lady  Byron  in  Thomas  Camp- 
bell’s New  Monthly  Magazine.  But  she  knew 
nothing  of  it  whatever,  and  Campbell  was  obliged 
to  own  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about 
when  be  published  the  paper.  About  this,  also, 
Lady  Byron  declined  to  make  any  explanation 
or  complaint ; but  many  years  afterward,  in  a 
private  letter,  she  said  to  a friend  who  was  sim- 
ilarly slandered:  “I  am  grieved  for  you  as  re- 
gards the  actual  position.  But  it  will  come 
right.  I was  myself  made  to  appear  responsible 
for  a publication  by  Campbell,  most  unfairly, 
some  years  ago ; so  that,  if  I had  not  imagina- 
tion enough  to  enter  into  your  case,  experience 
would  have  taught  me  to  do  so.  ” If  there  were 
ever  a woman  w'hose  life  and  character,  as  known 
by  her  most  intimate  and  faithful  friends  as  well 
as  by  common  report,  attested  her  perfect  truth- 
fulness, it  was  Lady  Byron  ; and  of  her  deep  and 
unfaltering  affection  for  her  husband  there  is 
equally  no  question.  That  she  should  invent  an 
unspeakably  horrible  slander  upon  him  after  he 

I had  been  thirty  years  dead  is  simply  incredible. 

I Her  story  must,  therefore,  be  considered  true, 
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or  it  must  be  rejected  tipon  the  ground  that  Lady 
Byron  was  honestly  self-deceived ; that  she  was 
of  unsound  mind  when  she  told  it,  or  that  it  has 
been  incorrectly  reported. 

Is  it  incorrectly  reported?  Mrs.  Stowe  tells 
us  that,  upon  her  first  visit  to  England,  she  be- 
came a friend  and  correspondent  of  Lady  Byron. 
When  she  was  again  in  England,  in  1866,  Lady 
Byron,  supposing  that  she  was  soon  to  die,  asked 
a confidential  interview,  in  which  she  told  Mrs. 
Stowe  that  many  friends  declared  it  to  be  a re- 
ligious duty  for  her  to  break  her  long  silence,  and 
tell  the  truth  in  regard  to  her  separation  from 
Lord  Byron ; and  this  was  further  urged  upon 
her  as  a means  of  obviating  the  ill  effects  of  a 
cheap  edition  of  his  poems,  which  was  about  to 
be  published.  She  therefore  wished  to  tell  the 
story  to  a friend  of  another  country,  who  was 
wholly  beyond  the  personal  and  local  influences 
which  necessarily  prevail  in  England,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  that  friend’s  judgment  as  to  her 
duty.  Lady  Byron  then  told  Mrs.  Stowe  the 
secret  history  of  her  parting  with  her  husband, 
stating  that  she  had  become  aware  of  an  in- 
cestuous intrigue  between  Lord  Byron  and  his 
half-sister.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  in- 
terview, Mrs.  Stowe  asked  time  for  reflection, 
and  returned  to  her  lodging  with  a brief  memo- 
randum with  dates  which  Lady  Byron  gave  her. 
After  two  or  three  days  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  to  Lady 
Byron  that,  as  the  disclosure  must  necessarily  in- 
volve so  much  that  was  painful  to  her,  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  facts  with  some  person  to 
be  published  nfter  her  death.  Whether  Lady 
Byron  followed  her  advice  Mrs.  Stowe  does  not 
say,  and  probably  does  not  know.  She  states, 
however,  that  the  facts  have  “ long  been  perfect- 
ly understood  in  many  circles  in  England and 
that  after  Lady  Byron’s  death  she  looked  anx- 
iously for  a memoir,  but  none  appeared.  Mrs. 
Stowe  does  not  say  that  Lady  Byron,  although 
she  told  her  the  story,  authorized  her  to  make  it 
public.  But  evidently  regarding  herself  as  a dis- 
cretionary depositary  of  the  secret,  and  the  only 
one  in  America,  she  resolved  that,  whatever  might 
be  done  in  England  by  those  who  knew  all  the 
facts,  the  long  controversy  should  not  end  in 
America  by  a handful  of  dirt,  thrown  by  Lord 
Byron’s  mistress  upon  the  silent  grave  of  his 
wife ; but  that  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  fair 
fame  of  a most  injured  woman,  should  be  simul- 
taneously vindicated. 

This  is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story ; and  this,  at  least, 
will  not  be  doubted.  Whether  she  actually  had 
authority  to  publish  the  statement  of  Lady  By- 
ron— whether  she  should  not  have  consulted  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Byron’s  grandchildren — wheth- 
er she  does  not  altogether  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence of  a work  of  such  a notorious  person  as 
the  Countess  Guiccioli ; and  whether  any  per- 
sonal revelations  about  Byron  can  affect  the  in- 
fluence of  his  works,  are  questions  irrelevant  to 
the  main  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  Lady  Byron’s 
narrative.  Mrs.  Stowe  may  very  probably  know, 
from  the  nature  of  her  intimacy  with  Lady  By- 
ron, that  the  confidence  was  left  in  her  discre- 
tion ; and  she  may  also  know  that  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  truth  might  be  most  painful 
to  the  grandchildren  of  Lady  Byron  are  already 
aware  of  it.  She  may  further  be  persuaded  that, 
whatever  tends  to  perpetuate  the  impression  that 
Lord  Byron  might  have  been  redeemed  but  for 


his  wife’s  unreasonable  Puritanic  severity,  im- 
measurably increases  his  morbid  influence,  and 
represents  her  in  a light  as  odious  as  it  is  false. 
And  as  there  could  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
not  telling  the  exact  truth,  however  revolting, 
about  Swift  and  Stella — if  any  body  knew  it — so 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  probably  of  opinion  that  there  can 
be  none  for  further  concealing  the  truth  of  the 
separation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron. 

If,  then,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  accurately  reported  what  Lady  Byron  told  her, 
did  Lady  Byron  probably  tell  her  the  truth  ? Can 
there,  indeed,  be  any  motive  suggested,  assum- 
ing Lady  Byron  to  have  been  of  sound  mind, 
why  she  should  have  invented  so  foul  an  asper- 
sion upon  her  husband’s  memory,  or  why  she 
should  have  wantonly  smitten  with  so  terrible  a 
blow  the  grandchildren  whom  she  tenderly  loved? 
None  whatever,  except  upon  the  theory  to  which 
we  have  alluded  of  her  habitual  malignant  per- 
secution of  Byron’s  memory — a theory  which  has 
not  a single  fact  for  its  support,  and  which  her 
whole  life  and  her  confessed  character  contradict. 
But,  again,  if  no  bad  motive  can  be  presumed, 
is  it  likely  that  a woman  like  Lady  Byron,  who 
loved  her  husband  deeply — who  had  kept  silence 
for  nearly  forty  years,  not  thinking  it  necessary 
during  that  time,  when  the  influence  of  his  works 
was  most  universal  and  powerful,  to  attempt  to 
counteract  it  by  telling  the  ghastly  truth — is  it 
likely  that  for  no  other  reason  than  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  edition  of  his  works,  w hich  she  had 
so  long  seen  multiplied  without  remonstrance, 
she  would  tell  so  hideous  a tale,  unless  her  mind 
were  so  seriously  weakened  as  to  impair  her 
moral  responsibility?  When  Lady  Byron  told 
this  stoiy  she  wras  sixty-four  years  old,  and  al- 
though supposing  herself  to  be  near  her  death, 
she  lived  for  four  years.  She  had  been  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  but  her  illness  had  not  been 
such  as  to  abate  the  force  of  her  mind,  nor  in  any 
manner  to  obscure  her  perceptions ; nor  was  it 
remarked,  of  the  years  after  the  story  was  private- 
ly told  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  that  her  faculties  were  im- 
paired. Indeed,  without  expressly  stating  the 
fact,  Miss  Martineau  implies  that  Lady  Byron 
was  mistress  of  herself  to  the  last.  She  was  cer- 
tainly not  a woman  to  be  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  but  one  who  would  carefully 
consider  every  duty,  and  satisfy  every  claim. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Stowe  is  quite  capable  of  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  interview,  and  is 
little  more  likely  than  the  shrewdest  of  her  read- 
ers to  be  deluded  by  the  maunderings  of  a fading 
brain. 

If,  then,  Lady  Byron’s  story  can  not  be  sup- 
posed a dream  of  disease,  how  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  her  unquestionable  love  for  her  hus- 
band? Is  it  not  inconceivable  that  she  should 
so  blast  his  memory  ? In  considering  this  ques- 
tion w'e  must  remember  that  she  was  a religious 
woman,  to  whose  mind  the  spiritual  world  was 
constantly  present;  and  believing,  as  such  a 
mind  necessarily  does,  that  one  so  dearly  loved 
was  now  of  a heavenly  and  clearer  vision,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  site  would  incline  to  be- 
lieve him  to  prefer  that  the  truth  should  be  told 
rather  than  that  his  earthly  name  should  Ikj 
brighter  at  the  cost  of  falsehood,  and  especially 
as  she  believed  him  not  to  have  been  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  offense.  This  is  the  intelligible 
action  of  a mind  religiously  exalted ; and  with 
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such  a mind  the  earnest  representation  that  an 
actual , measurable  good  influence  would  be  ex- 
erted by  publishing  the  truth,  would  be  persuasive 
in  a degree  that  might  seem  unreasonable  to 
other  minds.  If  it  be  asked  why  such  reasoning 
was  not  as  conclusive  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
enough  to  answer  that  the  same  arguments  affect 
the  same  mind  differently  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances. 

There  is,  then,  no  fair  reason  to  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  faithfully  reported  what  Lady 
Byron  honestly  believed ; nor  until  we  have  some 
evidence  of  the  decay  of  her  faculties  have  we 
any  right  to  question  upon  that  ground  the  truth 
of  Lady  Byron’s  stoiy.  But  the  narration,  as 
Mrs.  Stowe  repeats  it,  contains  no  specific  proof. 
Lady  Byron,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  report,  did 
not  say  whether  she  were  personally  cognizant 
of  the  truth  of  her  allegation,  or  whether  she  in- 
ferred the  facts  from  her  observation  of  the  gen- 
eral relations  between  Lord  Byron  and  his  half- 
sister.  But  it  is  clear  that  a woman  of  the  char- 
acter which  has  been  always  attributed  to  Lady 
Byron,  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  would  not 
naturally  or  easily  suspect  in  her  husband  so  un- 
usual and  odious  an  offense.  The  theory  that 
she  loved  him  passionately,  and  that  the  sister 
took  her  brother’s  part  when  his  wife  jealously 
reproached  him  for  his  infidelities,  and  that  con- 
sequently Lady  Byron  conceived  a hatred  for  the 
sister  so  bitter  as  to  suppose  the  reason  of  her 
sympathy  with  her  brother  to  be  an  incestuous 
intrigue,  is  wholly  untenable  upon  any  of  the 
facts.  Only  to  a woman  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
ill-regulated  nature  and  passions  would  her  rage 
suggest  so  horrible  a suspicion,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  Lady  Byron  to  have  been  such  a 
woman. 

If,  then,  Lady  Byron  did  not  malignantly  in- 
vent the  story,  and  if  there  be  no  fair  reason  in 
what  is  known  of  her  character  to  suppose  her 
to  be  self-deceived,  what  countenance  do  the 
known  facts  give  to  her  story?  Lord  Byron 
was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Byron  of  the 
Guards,  a man  whose  conduct,  with  that  of  his 
uncle,  from  w'hom  the  poet  inherited  his  title, 
had  tarnished  the  name  of  an  ancient  family. 
Byron's  father  was  a man  so  recklessly  de- 
bauched that  he  was  called  mad  Jack  Byron ; 
and  it  was  a disgrace  for  any  honorable  woman 
to  be  seen  with  him.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year  Jack  Byron  seduced  the  Marchioness  of 
Carmarthen  and  eloped  with  her  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  a daughter,  Augusta,  was  bom. 
The  Marchioness  was  divorced  and  was  married 
to  Jack  Byron,  but  died  in  two  years ; and  her 
husband  then  married  Miss  Gordon,  whose  for- 
tune he  spent,  and  died  in  1791,  leaving  her 
destitute  with  one  son,  the  poet — a weakly  child 
of  three  years,  whom  his  mother  indulged  and 
spoiled.  In  1798  he  succeeded  his  great-uncle 
in  the  title  and  estates,  and  grew  up  a wayward, 
brilliant,  morbid,  passionate;  and  totally  undis- 
ciplined man.  His  half-sister  Augusta,  mean- 
while, was  educated  upon  the  Continent,  and 
they  were  unknown  to  each  other. 

As  a young  man  Lord  Byron  was  notoriously 
dissipated,  and  his  excesses  seriously  impaired 
his  constitution  and  involved  his  fortune  before 
he  was  of  age.  He  traveled  for  three  years, 
and  in  1812  published  the  first  two  Cantos  of 
“Childe  Harold.”  The  immense  renown  and 


admiration  that  followed  utterly  intoxicated 
him,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  life  was  no- 
torious ; nor  does  any  biographer  seek  to  con- 
ceal it.  He  offered  himself  to  Miss  Milbanke, 
an  heiress,  and  was  refused.  After  two  years 
more  of  the  same  wild  life  he  offered  himself  to 
her  again,  and  was  accepted.  She  was  rash; 
but  she  had  loved  him  from  the  first,  as  he 
knew.  They  were  married  on  the  2d  of  Jana- 
ary, 1815 ; and  in  the  carriage,  on  the  way  from 
the  church  to  the  home  in  which  their  married 
life  was  to  begin,  Lord  Byron  made  some  dis- 
closure to  his  wife,  which,-  whatever  it  was,  was 
enough  to  apprise  her  that  she  was  betrayed. 
The  pitiful  story  of  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  at 
the  door — of  the  bridegroom  jumping  out  and 
walking  away — of  the  pale  bride  stepping  from 
the  carriage  alone  and  coming  slowly  up  the 
steps  of  her  new  home  “with  a countenance 
and  frame  agonized  and  listless  with  evident 
horror  and  despair” — and  of  the  old  servant  long- 
ing to  offer  his  supporting  arm  to  the  hapless 
young  girl — this  tragical  story  is  familiar.  What 
Byron  said  was  never  known,  until  now  we  have 
Lady  Byron’s  statement  that  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  carriage,  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, he  reproached  her  for  not  accepting  him 
when  he  first  offered  himself ; and  added,  “ Then 
you  might  have  made  me  what  you  pleased ; but 
now  you  will  find  that  you  have  married  a devil.” 

She  lived  with  him  for  a year.  In  the  follow- 
ing December  a daughter  was  born,  and  on  the 
6th  of  January  Lord  Byron,  in  writing,  desired 
his  wife  to  leave  his  house.  On  the  8th,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  family,  she  consulted  Dr. 
Baillie  as  to  her  husband’s  sanity.  He  could  not 
pronounce  an  opinion,  having  no  opportunity  of 
personal  knowledge,  but  recommended  a cheer- 
ful tone  in  her  correspondence.  On  the  15th  of 
January  she  left  London,  and  returned  to  her 
father’s  house.  She  wTote  her  husband  one  let- 
ter in  a pleasant  strain.  Her  mother  WTote  to 
ask  him  to  come  to  Kirkby  Mallory,  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke's  estate ; and  Sir  Ralph  Fiimself  then 
wrote  to  inform  Lord  Byron  that  his  wife  had 
decided  not  to  return.  The  case  w'as  submitted 
anonymously,  of  course  upon  her  representation, 
to  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
they  advised  a permanent  separation.  Dr.  Lush- 
ington, indeed,  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  gave 
an  opinion,  from  wfhich  it  must  be  inferred,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Temple  Bar  Magazine  remarks, 
that  Lady  Byron’s  duty  to  God  and  man  forbade 
her  to  return. 

Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  now,  have  only  Lady 
Byron’s  assertion.  But,  horrible  as  the  charge 
may  be,  it  is  only  essentially  improbable,  as  ail 
monstrous  offenses  are.  There  is  certainly  no- 
thing in  Lord  Byron’s  character  and  career  to 
make  it  especially  unlikely.  He  was  a man  of 
the  most  intense  and  ungovernable  passions. 
His  half-sister,  wTith  whom  he  did  not  grow'  up, 
but  whom  he  met  as  a stranger,  w'as  bom  of  an 
adulterous  amour,  and  in  the  veins  of  both  ran 
a family  blood  tainted  with  insanity.  He  was 
palled  with  ordinary  vice,  and  was  unrestrained 
by  the  code  or  the  customs  of  ordinary  morality. 
With  all  his  brilliant  genius  and  generous  im- 
pulses and  resistless  fascinations,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true ; and  if  the  alleged  offense  can  be  sup- 
posed possible  in  the  case  of  any  Englishman 
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then  living,  of  none  could  it  be  more  plausibly 
asserted  than  of  Lord  Byron. 

Byron,  indeed,  always  denied  that  he  knew 
the  cause  of  the  separation.  This  he  could  safe- 
ly do,  for  he  must  have  known  that  his  wife 
would  never  publicly  reveal  it  during  her  life  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defense.  There- 
fore he  made  no  very  serious  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation, nor  did  he  ever  claim  any  authority  over 
his  child.  He  left  England  forever,  and  went 
first  by  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  Upon  the 
banks  of  that  river,  in  the  month  of  May,  Moore 
says  that  he  wrote  the  lines,  “The  castled  Crag 
of  Drachenfels,  ” and  that  they  were  addressed  to 
his  sister.  They  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  third  canto  of  “ Childe  Harold, ” preceded  by 
the  familiar  stanza : 

“And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  waB  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  chorch  links  withal ; and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure  and  far  above  disguise; 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  hi  female  eves; 

Bnt  this  was  firm,  and  from  a foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greet- 
ings pour." 

This  is  not  the  tone  in  which  a brother  naturally 
addresses  a sister.  And  although  the  poetic  li- 
cense usually  removes  poetry  from  the  domain  of 
positive  evidence,  yet,  in  the  case  of  Byron,  un- 
der the  alleged  circumstances,  this  is  at  least  re- 
markable. 

But  still  more  so  is  the  tone  and  character  of 
Manfred,  of  which  incest  is  really  the  horrible 
motif.  Why  was  the  image  of  a misanthrope 
dwelling  upon  the  memory  of  an  unhallowed 
passion  so  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  Lord 
Byron,  just  at  this  time,  that  his  delineation  of 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  memorable  of 
all  his  works?  Why  did  the  image  and  the 
thought  perpetually  haunt  him,  as  appears  from 
the  tragedy  of  Cain,  published  in  1820,  and  in 
which  Adah  urges  the  most  subtle  plea  for  the 
incestuous  connection  of  brother  and  sister  ? A 
strain  that  might  be  explained  by  the  generally 
voluptuous  uncleanness  of  his  imagination  be- 
comes strangely  significant  when  interpreted  by 
this  key. 

To  the  obvious  inquiry  why  Lady  Byron  did 
not  at  once  leave  her  husband  wrhen  she  had  dis- 
covered his  offense,  Mrs.  Stowe's  answer  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  that  Lady  Byron  was  deeply 
attached  to  him,  and  hoped  by  her  presence  and 
influence  to  help  him  in  his  contest  with  the  evil 
spirit.  If  such  a hope  be  a delusion  it  is  as  old 
and  as  immortal  as  love,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these  it  inspires  a different  conduct. 
Probably  Mrs.  Stowe  would  urge  that  in  this  case 
the  offense  was  palliated  in  Lady  Byron's  feeling 
by  the  conviction  that  her  husband,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  his  sister,  were  not  wholly  respons- 
ible. That  conviction  and  the  advice  of  the 
physician  would  in  this  view  explain  the  tone  of 
the  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  after  leaving 
London,  and,  with  a thousand  other  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  profound  silence  of  her  life.  That  con- 
viction also  would  make  her  the  more  willing  to 
break  the  silence  w hen  it  should  seem  to  her  a 
moral  duty  to  speak. 

The  indignation  with  w’hich  Mrs.  Stowe's  dis- 
closure has  been  generally  received  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  regarded  as  a pleasant  tribute  to 


human  nature — as  evidence  of  the  universal  un- 
willingness to  believe  any  man  guilty  of  so  hide- 
ous an  offense.  But,  for  all  that,  the  reception 
of  her  statement  has  not  been  candid.  There 
has  been  an  evident  disposition  to  insist  that  it 
is  too  horrible  to  be  true,  and  that  that  is  the 
end  of  it.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  against  all 
the  facta — the  facts  being  chiefly  the  assertions 
and  insinuations  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  friends. 
It  has  been  denounced  as  a mere  noisome  scan- 
dal, as  if  the  testimony  of  immediate  parties  to 
historical  events  were  to  be  rejected  because 
public  opinion  is  already  decided  upon  suspicion, 
hearsay,  and  ex  parte  allegations.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  Lord  Byron's  misdeeds  ought  now 
to  be  removed  from  discussion,  as  if  there  were 
an  outlawry  which  forbade  those  whom  a popu- 
lar poet  has  slandered  from  pleading  the  truth 
after  a generation  has  passed  away.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Lady  Byron  w as  malignant, 
implacable,  relentless,  base,  and  slanderous,  be- 
cause her  story  of  the  separation  shocked  those 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  poetry  which  so  daz- 
zles and  fascinates  them  could  have  been  written 
by  a man  capable  of  such  conduct.  Again  the 
line  is  applied  to  Lady  Byron,  “The  moral 
Clytemnestra  of  her  lord,”  as  if  she  upon  whom 
suspicion  never  breathed  may  properly  be  called 
an  adulteress  and  murderer  because,  after  forty 
years  which  have  proved  her  word  to  be  at  least 
as  trust-worthy  as  her  lord's,  she  says  that  the 
most  confessed  and  flagrant  of  adulterers  went 
one  step  further. 

If  those  in  England  who  are  of  competent  au- 
thority shall  declare  Lady  Byron  to  have  been 
of  nnsound  mind  at  the  time  she  made  these 
disclosures  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  wrill  of  course  ef- 
fectually dispose  of  them,  provided  that  those 
authorities  con  also  establish  that  she  was  equal- 
ly deranged  fifty  years  ago,  when  she  made  the 
same  statement  to  Dr.  Lushington.  If  this  can 
not  be  done  Lady  Byron’s  assertion  is  not  an- 
swered by  accusing  her  of  unspeakable  malice, 
and  by  denouncing  her  story  os  an  outrage  upon 
the  dead  in  their  graves.  Evidence  must  be 
carefully  considered,  and  if  the  mystery  still  re- 
mains, if  no  further  facts,  as  of  the  child  of  the 
sister  who  is  6aid  to  have  lived  for  four  years,  ap- 
pear, then,  at  least,  we  have  in  explanation  of  an 
event  which  has  always  interested  the  English 
and  American  world,  the  representation  of  each 
of  the  chief  parties ; and  this  has  been  gained — 
that  the  blameless  woman  concerning  whom  hon- 
or should  have  made  Lord  Byron  silent,  but  whom 
he  did  not  hesitate  wantonly  to  stigmatize  in  verse 
that  would  immortalize  the  calumny  os  a cold, 
calculating  prude,  has  at  last,  not  in  anger  nor 
in  revenge,  but  from  a sober  conviction  of  duty, 
told  her  story  and  left  the  world  to  judge  its 
truth. 


One  of  the  most  comical  sights  wjiich  the  last 
month  lias  displayed  to  the  goodly  fraternity  of 
Easy  Chairs  is  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
cars  near  Boston,  and  which  has  become  noto- 
rious by  much  repetition  in  the  newspapers  amidst 
general  laughter.  A gentleman  returning  to 
his  country  residence  at  the  usual  hour  takes  his 
place  in  the  car,  and,  expecting  a friend,  men- 
tally reserves  for  him  the  seat  next  his  own. 
Another  gentleman  proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  bags,  children's  wagons,  and  other 
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impediments,  gets  into  the  car  and  offers  to  take 
the  unoccupied  seat.  Gentleman  No.  1 remarks 
that  he  is  keeping  it  for  a friend.  Gentleman 
No.  2,  undoubtedly  weary  with  many  bundles, 
says  that  he  will,  then,  occupy  it  until  the  friend 
arrives.  Thereupon,  whether  Gentleman  No.  1 
doubts  that  Gentleman  No.  2 will  retire  at  the 
proper  time,  or  is  offended  that  his  evident  wish 
to  keep  the  seat  unoccupied  is  not  respected,  No.  1 
finds  the  bags  and  wagons  of  No.  2 veiy  disagree- 
able, and  apparently  expresses  that  opinion  by 
little  shoves  and  exclamations,  if  not  by  actual 
kicks  at  the  unconscious  causes  of  offense.  The 
wheels  and  tongues  of  the  wagons  doubtless  ob- 
trude upon  the  domain  of  Gentleman  No.  1,  and 
the  bags  bulge  beyond  reason,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  in  a frame  of  mind  to  tolerate  even  the 
appearance  of  imposition. 

Presently  the  friend  appears,  and  Gentleman 
No.  2,  true  to  his  word,  rises  and  is  about  to 
withdraw.  But  just  as  he  does  so  he  may  be 
said  to  give  Gentleman  No.  1 a receipt  in  full  by 
observing  that  if  he  is  a gentleman  he  has  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  before.  In  reply 
to  which  observation  Gentleman  No.  1,  as  he 
afterward  stated* in  court,  “turned”  the  nose  of 
Gentleman  No.  2 “moderately  and  quietly.”  In 
fact,  there  was  no  rpugh  and  unhandsome  tweak- 
ing, but  a tranquil  *and  gentlemanly  turning  of 
that  member.  This  little  turn  was  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem.  It  was  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  mind  of  Gentleman  No.  2,  and  to 
certify  to  him  that  Gentleman  No.  1 was  a gen- 
tleman. Now  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
and  Gentleman  No.  1 was  therefore  summoned 
by  Gentleman  No.  2 to  explain  himself  in  court. 
But  despite  the  moderate  and  quiet  explanation, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  awful  Justice 
was  not  satisfied,  and  decreed  a moderate  and 
quiet  two  months  in  the  common  jail,  from  which 
Gentleman  No.  1 recoiled  and  appealed  in  vain  to 
a higher  tribunal. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Court  had  established  as 
a precedent  that  incommodations  by  the  super- 
fluous luggage  of  fellow-travelers  were  to  be  set- 
tled by  a gentle  turning  of  their  noses  at  parting, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  very  confus- 
ing. In  moments  of  great  haste,  for  instance, 
as  in  leaving  a car,  in  cases  where  the  punish- 
able nose  was  to  stay,  there  would  be  manifest 
danger  of  excess  in  the  manipulation,  so  that, 
instead  of  the  authorized  moderate  and  quiet 
turn,  there  might  be  a positive  tweak,  if  not 
an  actual  wrench — processes  which  could  not  be 
lawfully  permitted.  Or,  in  such  cases,  might  it 
be  provided  that  the  incommoded  person  should 
apupint  an  hour  when  the  offender  should  call 
u*Si  him,  and  when  there  should  be  leisure 
enough  to  insure  the  necessary  moderation  and 
tranquillity  in  the  turning  of  the  nose  ? More- 
over, should  the  determination  of  moderation 
be  left  exclusively  to  the  turner,  or  should  the 
tumee  be  consulted  upon  that  point?  And  if 
he  were  dissatisfied,  might  it  be  allowed  him  to 
turn  in  return  with  sufficient  warmth  to  restore 
the  just  balance  of  moderation  as  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  his  owm  nose?  In  fact,  might  not  the 
Court  have  been  justly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
hardly  practicable  to  constitute  the  turner  sole 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  turning  ? 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  travel  would  be  seri- 
aly delayed  if  every  train  and  every  other 


public  conveyance  were  to  be  detained  until  the 
noses  of  ail  offenders  had  been  properly  turned. 
In  the  course  of  a short  journey,  indeed,  it  oft- 
entimes chances  to  the  same  traveler  to  be  in- 
commoded by  the  bags,  bundles,  and  boxes  of 
many  fellow-travelers,  and  with  due  moderation 
to  turn  all  their  noses  as  they  left,  would  veiy 
gravely  endanger  the  connection  of  trains.  Thus 
a child  hastening  to  the  bedside  of  a sick  or  dy- 
ing parent,  or  a lover  proceeding  by  express  to 
the  appointed  hour,  or  a merchant,  upon  whose 
punctual  arrival  incalculable  money  results  de- 
pended, might  all  be  disappointed,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  because  of  the  universal 
nose-turning  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  in  settle- 
ment of  the  incommodations  of  luggage.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  a method  could  be  devised  by  the 
ingenious  by  which  the  accounts  could  be  set- 
tled as  the  train  proceeded.  When,  for  in- 
stance, the  hags  and  baby-wagons  of  Gentle- 
man No.  2 had  jammed  and  jostled  Gentleman 
No.  1 to  the  proper  degree,  he  might  turn  his 
own  body  and  then  turn  the  nose  of  his  neigh- 
bor with  circumspection,  and  every  other  in- 
commoded passenger  doing  the  same,  the  ends 
of  justice  could  be  attained  with  satisfaction  and 
without  inconvenient  delays.  The  car  mean- 
while would  offer  an  edifying  spectacle  of  ad- 
justed justice,  and  the  heart  would  indeed  be 
callous  that  was  not  touched  with  extraordinary 
emotion.  Still,  obvious  difficulties  present  them- 
selves even  in  this  view.  For  w'hen  a gentle- 
man with  bags  and  baby- wagons  has  incom- 
moded many,  and  has  been  by  many  incom- 
moded, there  might  be  a confusing  conflict  of 
efforts  to  turn,  which  would  result  in  less  than 
that  fraternal  concord  which  the  operation  seeks 
to  establish. 

It  must  be  allowed,  therefore,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was,  upon  the  wThole,  judicious ; and 
that  it  is  better  that  gentlemen  should  not  turn 
each  other’s  noses,  however  moderately  and  tran- 
quilly, because  of  the  irritation  or  even  abrasion 
of  their  skins  by  wagons  or  the  punching  of  their 
knees  by  bulky  bags.  Indeed,  in  case  of  any  oth- 
er decision,  what  could  be  done*  if  the  offender 
were  not  a gentleman  but  a lady  ? It  does  un- 
fortunately happen  that  intrusive  luggage  often 
belongs  to  the  other  sex.  Indeed  in  the  street 
cars,  say  in  those  of  the  Third  Avenue,  the  bask- 
ets and  bundles  of  the  ladies  are  oft  disagreeably 
expansive,  and  many  a passenger’s  knees  and  el- 
bows are  as  ruthlessly  invaded  by  them  as  Boston 
Gentleman  No.  1 could  have  been  by  the  bags  and 
baby -wagons  of  Boston  Gentleman  No.  2.  Is  the 
remedy  to  be  the  same  ? Humanity  shudders  at 
the  suggestion.  As  for  this  Easy  Chair,  it  is 
very  sure  that  if  it  should  attempt  the  most  mod- 
erate, even  conciliatory,  turning  of  the  nose  of 
one  of  the  ample  ladies  who  travel  in  those  cars 
with  basket  and  bundle,  it  would  not  only  fall  un- 
der the  irrepressible  displeasure  of  all  its  mascu- 
line fellow-passengers,  but  there  would  probably 
be  a mighty  retort  in  kind  which  would  be  nei- 
ther moderate  nor  tranquil  nor  in  the  least  de- 
gree conciliatory.  The  Court  would  really  seem 
to  have  had  no  alternative.  However  reluctant 
to  abridge  the  privileges  of  gentlemen,  it  could 
not  avoid  acknowledging  a man’s  rights  in  his 
owm  nose. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  here  reminded  that  it  was 
not  the  obtrusion  of  luggage  which  produced  the 
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adjustment  by  nose  in  the  celebrated  Boston  case, 
bat  the  insult  of  the  receipt  in  full  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  narrating  the  facts.  When 
Gentleman  No.  2 said,  uIf  you  are  a gentleman 
I never  saw  one  before,”  it  was  evident  that  as 
he  had  eyes  he  was  either  insulting  eveiy  other 
person  in  the  car,  or  he  was  insulting  Gentleman 
No.  1,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  was 
the  fact.  It  was  merely  a way  of  saying,  “ You 
are  no  gentleman.”  Now  for  this,  which  is  con- 
sidered a vast  insult,  the  courts  offer  no  remedy. 
Laws  are  as  silent  in  a time  of  insult  os  in  a time 
of  war.  If  a man  should  ascend  Trinity  spire, 
and  proclaim  from  the  top,  through  a speaking- 
trumpet,  toward  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  that 
the  artificer  of  the  Easy  Chair  was  a gorilla  or  a 
rib-nosed  baboon,  or  that  the  Easy  Chair  was 
made  of  old  refuse  blocks — if  he  should  even 
sonorously  announce  that  the  Easy  Chair  was 
no  Easy  Chair  at  all,  and  unworthy  to  be  recog- 
nized in  that  capacity  by  other  Easy  Chairs — this 
Chair  would  appeal  in  vain  even  to  the  lights  of 
jurisprudence,  justice,  honor,  and  honesty  which 
now  decorate  the  bench  of  thi9  happy  city.  Not 
even  an  injunction  could  it  lawfully  obtain  against 
that  loud  blowing ; and  if  it  could,  the  blower 
would  merely  enjoin  the  injunction.  And  what, 
meanwhile,  would  become  of  the  honor  of  the 
Easy  Chair  ? 

To  insinuate  that  law,  even  when  administered 
by  a M'Cunn,  could  salve  wounded  honor  would 
be  to  insult  the  whole  fraternity  of  insultable 
gentlemen.  Insults,  it  is  universally  held  by 
them,  are  not  remediable  at  law,  but  are  con- 
solable  by  turning  the  nose  of  the  offender,  by 
horsewhipping  him  in  public,  by  posting  him  as 
a liar  and  a coward,  and  by  killing  him.  These 
are  the  canons — there  is  no  reason  in  them,  so 
you  need  not  argue  against  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  most  valu- 
able and  honored  citizen  should  be  killed,  and 
his  family  beggared,  because  he  has  been  called 
no  gentleman  by  somebody  who  is  evidently  not 
one,  nor  because  a bully  has  tossed  a glass  of 
wine  in  his  face.  The  code  of  honor  is  a code 
which  puts  gentlemen  at  the  mercy  of  bullies. 
In  the  most  plausible  case  that  can  be  suggested 
it  does  this ; and  as  the  feeling  which  justifies  it 
is  wholly  morbid,  you  might  as  well  reason  with 
a miasm. 

Still,  this  may  not  seem  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  present  state  of  feeling  you  insist 
that  it  is  a very  serious  injury  to  a man  to  acqui- 
esce in  an  insult.  If  at  a public  table,  say  at 
Saratoga,  at  Newport,  wherever  it  may  be,  a 
person  suddenly  arrests  attention  by  loudly  ex- 
claiming to  you  across  the  table,  “Sir,  you  lie; 
you  are  no  gentleman,”  and  then  swashes  a 
bumper  of  port  into  your  face  and  over  your 
most  miraculous  shirt-front,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
You  declare  that  if  the  insulted  person  merely 
changes  his  shirt  the  stain  remains,  honor  cries 
aloud  for  vengeance,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
had  better  leave  the  place  if  he  intends  to  do  no- 
thing. Very  well;  what  ought  to  be  done? 
Let  the  opponent  be  of  his  own  circle,  and  not  a 
recognized  adventurer  or  black-leg — and  still, 
what  shall  be  done  ? Shall  he  demand  an  apol- 
ogy, and,  ^ it  be  refused,  blow  out  the  brains  of 
the  offender ; or  take  any  of  the  milder  meas- 
ures, such  as  turning  his  nose  with  some  vehe- 
mence, or  caning  him  in  the  street ; or  shall  he 
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offer  the  person  who  has  insulted  him  a chance 
to  kill  him  also  ? 

And  if  you,  who  are  the  insulted  person,  as 
it  i9  called,  do  any  of  these  things,  why  do  you 
do  it  ? I£  indeed,  in  hot  blood,  you  fly  at  him 
across  the  table,  or  fling  a decanter  at  him  as  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver,  you  do  as  all  men  do 
who  lose  their  tempers.  But  that  is  quite  an- 
other affair.  If,  however,  you  proceed  in  any 
of  the  manners  we  have  mentioned,  you  do  it 
because  of  a certain  public  opinion.  The  real 
question  for  you,  then,  is  whether  it  is  a right  or 
wrong  public  opinion,  whether  you  ought  to  yield 
to  it  or  protest  against  it.  That  is  a question 
upon  which  it  should  seem  that  few  gentlemen 
ought  to  differ.  The  business  of  gentlemen  is 
obviously  to  elevate  and  purify  public  opinion ; 
and  this  is  done  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  more 
effectively  than  in  guarding  their  own  conduct 
Boston  Gentleman  No.  1 is  perhaps  generally 
supposed  to  have  resented  an  insult  in  an  amus- 
ing and  appropriate  manner.  But  why  was  not 
his  behavior,  in  irritably  pishing  and  pushing  at 
the  bags  and  baby-wagons  of  a passenger  who 
had  stated  his  intention  to  vacate  the  seat,  quite 
as  insulting  as  the  remark  which  that  passenger 
made  upon  rising  ? 

Upon  a fair  review  of  thi^  leading  case,  then, 
ought  not  a gentleman  to  decide  that  his  duty  is 
not  to  assert  his  gentility  by  turning  the  nose  of 
the  doubtful  Thomas,  but  by  quietly  despising 
the  public  opinion  which  requires  him  to  turn  it  ? 


It  was  bravely  dared  and  bravely  rowed,  and 
six  seconds  is  not  a long  time  to  be  behind.  But 
those  little  six  seconds  were  fuller  of  sore  disap- 
pointment to  thousands  and  thousands  of  hearts 
than  can  easily  be  conceived.  Every  son  of 
Harvard — and  they  are  legion — and  every  wife, 
sister,  son,  daughter,  father,  mother,  uncle,  and 
aunt  of  every  son  of  Harvard,  could  not  help  a 
secret  belief  that  somehow  Harvard  must  win, 
and  the  pride  of  Oxford,  courteously,  fairly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  be  brought  low.  if  the 
English  papers  prophesied  the  triumph  of  Ox- 
ford— it  was  but  natural.  If  Mr.  “ G.  W.  S.  ” in 
the  Tribune  telegraphed  his  doubts — he  was  a 
Yalensian.  If  it  wras  whispered  that  the  contest 
was  on  unfamiliar  water,  and  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed weight  of  a coxswain — so  much  greater 
would  be  the  glory  of  the  triumph.  Harvard 
must  win.  It  was  as  essential  as  that  Welling- 
ton should  win  at  Waterloo.  And  when  victory 
was  safe,  and  the  continent  was  rocking  and 
ringing  with  enth&siasm,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  torso  question. 

Upon  all  this  hope  and  faith  how  fatally  fell 
those  six  seconds ! Only  six  seconds ! The  tri- 
umph of  a continent  lost  by  the  tenth  of  a minute ! 

Six  seconds — six  centuries ! It  was  amusing,  it 
w'as  natural,  it  was  absurd,  that  we  all  betook 
ourselves  to  speculation.  Why  was  Harvard  six 
seconds  behind?  Were  the  crew  overtrained? 

Was  it  Simmons's  illness?  Was  it  Loring’s? 

Was  it  the  coxswain  ? Was  it  the  wrong  curve 
of  the  river?  Was  it  the  wash  of  Oxford? 
Alas!  when  the  wrong  candidate  is  elected,  aft- 
er all  the  speculation,  it  usually  turns  out  that 
the  right  one  had  not  votes  enough. 

But  the  race  was  bravely  dared  and  bravely 
rowed,  and  six  seconds  behind  is  no  disgrace. 

The  difference  does  not  establish  the  superiority 
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of  the  English  style,  and  it  is  so  small  as  to  de- 
stroy the  argument  founded  upon  the  advantage 
of  immemorial  traditions  of  rowing.  The  merest 
chance  would  have  turned  the  scale  the  other 
way.  The  brave  boys  maintained  the  honor  of 


Harvard  and  the  national  good  name.  They 
did  not  win,  indeed ; but  they  showed  the  pow- 
er to  win.  From  the  sharp  nettle  Disappoint- 
ment they  may  gayly  pluck  the  flower  Confi- 
dence. 


fiiitafs  Sunk  Cable. 


POETRY 

AMONG  the  books  of  the  season  are  half  a 
score  of  volumes  of  poetry.  None  of  them 
contain  any  thing  of  special  note.  A very  few 
words  will  suffice  to  introduce  them  all  to  our 
readers. 

Prominent  among  the  volumes  whose  popu- 
larity the  critic  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  is 
Hans  Breitmanris  Ballads , by  Charles  G.  Le- 
land  (T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers).  The  au- 
thor has  certainly  caught  the  spirit,  as  well  os 
the  language,  of  the  big,  burly,  beer-drinking 
Dutchman.  He  draws  his  portrait  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully in  the  ballad  as  the  artist  has  done  on 
the  title-page.  And  if  the  big,  burly,  beer-drink- 
ing Dutchman  is  funny,  then  the  portrait  is.  But 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  appreciate  this  kind 
of  fun.  We  have  faughed,  till  the  tears  came, 
over  “Sam  Slick,”  and  enjoyed  quite  as  much 
the  quieter  humor  of  Lowell’s  “Biglow  Papers.” 
We  have  suffered  considerably  from  side-ache  at 
the  hands  both  of  Artcmus  Ward  and  of  Petro- 
leum V.  Nasby.  But  in  all  these  cases  a real 
humor  shines  and  scintillates  through  the  mur- 
dered English,  and  converts  the  tragedy  into  a 
farce.  The  thought  itself  is  funny,  and  the  gro- 
tesque dress  helps  its  humorous  effect.  But  in 
Hans  Breitmann  there  is  nothing  funny  but  the 
grotesque  dress.  Take  away  his  pipe  and  his 
lager-beer  and  he  is  as  stupid  a dolt  as  you  can 
find  of  a Sunday  afternoon  in  any  beer-garden. 
Translate  his  poetry  into  English  and  it  is,  with 
here  and  there  a solitary  exception,  the  baldest 
of  all  possible  commonplaces.  The  wit  of  the 
clown  may  be  helped  a little  — we  are  rather 
doubtful  about  it  — by  the  cap  and  bells  and 
striped  pantaloons.  But  a clown  w'hose  fun  is 
all  in  his  dress  is  the  stupidest  of  all  dotards. 
A genuine  negro  melody  or  a genuine  negro 
story  is  considerably  helped  if  sung  or  told  by 
a grinning  darkey,  with  his  coal-black  face  and . 
his  curly  head.  And  so  the  original  Christy’s 
Minstrels  were  really  popular  among  people  who 
appreciated  a good  joke.  But  the  black  skin 
and  curly  head  and  white  teeth  do  nothing  to 
relieve  a poor  joke,  or  give  point  to  a meaning- 
less story,  or  help  a dull  song.  And  so  not  a 
few  of  the  imitators  of  Christy  have  been  mis- 
erable abortions.  We  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  see  how  a stupid  story  is  made  humorous  by 
being  translated  from  good  English  into  a mon- 
grel Dutch-English.  The  fact  that  Matilda  Jane 

“Vnyed  pout  dwo  hundred  pound, 

Und  efery  dime  she  gife  a shoomp 
She  make  de  vindows  Bound,” 

does  not  summon  to  our  face  the  least  glimmer 
of  a smile ; nor  are  we  able  to  see  how  there  is 
any  thing  more  humorous  in  the  statement  that 
11  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a barty, 

Dey  had  biano-blayin," 

than  it  would  be  if  rendered  in  good  English : 


Hans  Breitmann  gave  a party. 

They  had  piano-playing. 

We  had  already,  as  a nation,  carried  the  doubt- 
ful humor  of  perverted  grammar  and  bad  spell- 
ing to  the  utmost  verge  which  a reasonable  re- 
gard to  literary  refinement  could  permit.  Hans 
Breitmann  carries  it  beyond  that  bound  into  the 
realm  of  clownish  vulgarity. 

Minor  Chords , bv  Sophia  May  Ecklky  (E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co.;,  is  the  very  pretty  title  of  a 
volume  of  poems  which  are  smooth  rather  than 
strong,  pleasant  rather  than  powerful.  They 
are  songs  such  as  one  might  sing  with  the  guitar 
upon  a placid  lake  of  a moonlight  night.  They 
are  restful,  not  stimulating;  interpreters  of  the 
voices  of  bird  and  flower,  not  of  the  sea,  the 
mountain,  or  the  Btorm;  utterances  of  a heart 
that  has  fallen  asleep,  and  in  its  dreams  seen 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
heavenly  ladder,  but  has  never  known  what  it 
is  to  wrestle  in  agony  through  the  long  night. 
She  sings,  says  an  appreciative  English  critic, 
“lovingly,  believingly,  sweetly.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  her  characteristics  more 
truthfully  even  in  a description  more  ample. 
The  storms  of  passion,  the  clouds  of  doubt,  are 
alike  foreign  to  her  nature.  Some  of  her  sacred 
lyrics  are  admirable,  and  will  find  their  way  in 
time,  we  trust,  into  our  church  collections.  A 
single  verse  suffices  to  give  a glimpse  of  her  ex- 
perience, and  an  illustration  of  her  expression : 

MTo  God  I lift  my  heart  In  praise. 

To  God  I wing  my  prayer ; 

No  hour  is  Bad,  no  day  is  dark, 

If  Thou,  my  Christ,  art  there.” 

One  might  suppose  that  imagination  would 
find  in  the  Bible  a rare  field  from  which  to 
gather  material  for  the  drama  and  for  romance. 
Certainly  no  history  affords  episodes  more  sin- 
gularly romantic.  But  for  some  reason  novel- 
ists and  play-writers  have  never  succeeded  in 
their  attempts  to  utilize  the  materials  thus  af- 
forded them.  Even  sacred  poems  are  rarely 
more  than  mediocre  when  they  attempt  to  take 
Biblical  stories  out  of  the  realm  of  history  and 
transport  them  into  that  of  imagination.  Per- 
haps, in  the  theological  controversies  which  have 
been  waged  about  the  Bible,  the  popular  feeling 
resents  every  thing  which  looks  like  an  attempt 
to  convert  it  from  a book  of  history  to  one  of 
fiction.  Perhaps  the  popular  imagination  in- 
vests it  with  a certain  mystic  halo  which  it  is 
reluctant  to  have  dissipated  or  supplanted.  Per- 
haps the  miraculous  element,  which  gives  to  the 
Bible  its  peculiar  character,  puts  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  imagination  less  grand  than  that 
of  Milton.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
the  fact  remains ; and  Professor  John  M.  Lea- 
vitt, whose  “Afranius”  and  “Idumean”  we 
have  had  occasion  to  commend,  only  affords 
another  illustration  of  it  in  The  Siege  of  Baby « 
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Ion  (Hurd  and  Houghton).  To  the  real  tragedy 
of  that  siege,  to  the  wonderful  drama,  with  its 
strange  transitions,  its  midnight  feast,  its  super- 
natural handwriting,  its  startled  king,  its  sud- 
den consummation,  in  the  capture  of  the  court 
in  the  midst  of  its  fancied  security,  the  author 
adds  nothing  of  real  force  or  grandeur  by  inter- 
mixing an  improbable  love  story,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  supernatural  appearances  and 
some  cheap  stage  fire.  To  our  thought  the 
tragedy  is  more  tragic  in  its  old  Hebrew  form 
than  in  this  new  English  dress — as  it  actually 
occurred  than  as  Professor  Leavitt  has  imag- 
ined it. 

Poem s,  by  Theophilus  H.  Hill  (Hurd  and 
Houghton),  should  be  entitled  Rhymes.  Mn 
Hill  exhibits  some  descriptive  power,  no  power 
of  feeling.  A few  of  his  pieces  are  pleasantly 
rhythmical,  others  are,  simply,  jingling ; few,  if 
any,  rise  above  mediocrity.  As  effusions  offer- 
ed in  a select  circle  of  uncritical  friends  they 
would  doubtless  receive  applause.  As  modest 
offerings  to  the  poet's  corner  of  a country  news- 
paper they  would  doubtless  be  acceptable.  But 
they  contain  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  a 
pretty  frank  utterance  of  the  author's  secession 
sympathies,  which  will  probably  secure  for  his 
volume  a welcome  in  certain  quarters  where  its 
poetic  merits  would  not  obtain  for  it  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

Perhaps  no  modern  writer  has  created  more 
controversy  among  the  critics  than  George  Eliot 
(Mrs.  Lewes).  For  ourselves,  we  have  always 
inclined  to  regard  her  as  overrated;  a writer 
whose  best  reputation  is  her  first  reputation; 
whose  name  will  not  long  survive  her;  who  is 
sensational  rather  than  truly  strong ; whose  lit- 
erary virtues  are  mated  to  such  literary  vices 
that  the  product  can  not  be  designated  as  first- 
rate,  or  even  be  put  in  the  first  class  of  second- 
rate  productions.  Not  inclined  to  acknowledge 
her  in  romance  as  at  all  the  peer  of  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, and  Dickens,  nor  even  the  equal  in  power 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  in  permanent  worth  of 
Miss  Mulock,  we  are  still  less  inclined  to  assent 
to  the  verdict  which  awards  her  the  name  of  a 
great  poet,  and  designates  the  “Spanish  Gipsy” 
as  the  “greatest  poem  of  the  century.”  Even 
her  most  ardent  admirers  admit  that  she  has  not 
added  to  her  reputation  in  the  unassuming  little 
poem,  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King  (Fields,  Os- 
good, and  Co.).  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  she  done  aught  to  diminish.it.  She  has  told 
a pretty,  but  meaningless  and  improbable  story, 
in  verse,  that,  despite  some  wonderful  blemishes, 
is  generally  pleasing.  Its  chief  charm  lies  in 
tasteful  conceits  wrought  here  and  there  into 
the  texture  like  embroideries  on  the  border  of  a 
garment.  Such  fanciful  figures  make  a pleas- 
ant poet,  but  do  not  constitute  a great  one.  Clear 
appreciation  of  character,  vivid  portraiture  of 
passion,  artistic  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  ei- 
ther grand  or  beautiful — these  elements  of  the 
higher  forms  of  poetry  are  almost  wholly  want- 
ing. 

It  would  require  more  poetic  power  than  Hen- 
et  Abbey  possesses  to  redeem  Stories  in  Verse 
(A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.).  The  first  one  is 
a sufficient  sample  of  the  whole.  There  is  a 
rich,  iniquitous  uncle,  and  a poor  boy  robbed  by 
him  of  his  law  ful  inheritance,  and  a young  girl 
stolen  in  her  infancy  from  the  house  of  the  rich 


uncle,  and  discovered,  and  of  course  loved,  by  the 
poor  young  man,  and  identified  by  the  “ straw- 
berry mark  on  the  left  arm ;”  and  there  is  a ri- 
val, and  a very  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
stony  uncle  to  break  off  the  engagement  between 
the  two  young  hearts;  and  there  is  a furious 
runaway,  and  the  stony  uncle  is  saved  by  the 
poor  young  man  at  the  hazard  of  his  life ; where- 
upon he  relents,  of  course,  and  we  are  given  to 
understand,  in  some  mysterious  verses  about 
Heliotrope,  that  the  poor  young  man  and  the  fair 
maiden  are  married,  and  the  stony  uncle  gives 
his  blessing,  on  which  affecting  tableau  the  cur- 
tain falls.  Exeunt  omnes.  Of  one  unfounded 
imputation  justice  demands,  however,  that  we 
defend  Mr.  Abbey.  He  is  accused  of  imitating 
Tennyson ! We  fail  to  discover  the  remotest  in- 
dication that  he  has  ever  even  read  the  poet- 
laureate. 

A good  translation  is  at  once  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  difficult  of  literary  achievements.  This 
assertion  we  make  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
every  Sophomore  in  college  imagines  himself 
quite  capable  of  turning  the  verses  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  and  Homer  into  English ; and  that  there 
are  so  many  literati  who  imagine  themselves 
quite  competent  to  translate  French  and  Ger- 
man works  that  one  publishing  house  prints  a 
circular  letter  declining  such 'translations,  with 
the  somewhat  discouraging  statement  that  “not 
one  translation  out  of  twenty  that  are  made  is 
ever  published,  and  not  one  out  of  twenty  that 
are  published  ever  pays  more  than  its  mere  cost.*’ 
True,  to  get  the  gist  of  a French  or  German  story 
into  an  English  form  requires  no  great  scholar- 
ship. Novel  readers  are  not  very  exacting  crit- 
ics ,-  and  so  that  they  get  a readable  story,  well 
told,  they  care  very  little  whether  it  correctly  in- 
terprets the  foreign  author  or  not.  But  when 
we  come  to  poetiy  it  is  another  matter.  To  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which,  like  the  dew  on  the  fresh  flower,  gives  it 
its  true  beauty ; to  transfer  it  from  the  idiom  of 
one  language  into  that  of  another,  and  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  transfer,  the  rhythmical  form  and 
melodious  measure — this  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
practically  impossible.  Even  the  greatest  poets 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  task.  The  transla- 
tions of  Longfellow  and  of  Coleridge  are  not  com- 
parable to  their  original  compositions.  The 
“ Odyssey”  of  Pope  is  a very  different  poem  from 
that  of  Homer.  No  man  ever  read  “Faust”  who 
has  not  read  it  in  the  original.  Considerable  al- 
lowance is  therefore  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Wiseman's  Gems  of  German  Lyrics , trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  (Claxton,  Rem  sen,  and 
Haffelfinger).  That  he  has  failed  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  few  men  have  ever  really  suc- 
ceeded is  not  surprising.  Now  and  then,  as  in 
“ Refuge”  (page  3),  wre  find  a bit  of  really  pleas- 
ing versification.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  un- 
couth and  jagged,  with  sentences  misplaced  and 
involved,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  preserving  a 
rhyme  or  following  literally  the  language  of  the 
original  lyric.  Such  twisting  and  torturing  of 
sentences  into  gnarled  and  entangled  forms  does 
not  make  poetry,  though  it  may  make  rhyme. 

| Mr.  Wiseman,  with  a self-sacrificing  honesty  that 
disarms  us,  gives  on  one  page  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  translation  which  accompanies  it  will 
serve  the  imperfect  German  scholar  in  lieu  of  a 
dictionary.  As  a “pony,”  it  will  help  one  to 
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read  the  author’s  sentiments  in  his  native  tongue. 
But  if  one  really  wishes  to  enjoy  those  senti- 
ments, to  the  German  page  he  will  find  himself 
compelled  to  turn. 

A very  good  companion  volume  to  this,  and  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  Sunday  Library  for  House- 
hold Reading,  of  which  it  forms  the  sixth  volume, 
is  the  Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  by  Cather- 
ine Wink  worth  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.). 
It  traces  the  history  of  religious  song  in  that  cra- 
dle of  religious  freedom,  from  800  a.d.  to  the 
present  day,  with  pictures— glimpses  only,  of 
course,  yet  glimpses  that  are  valuable — of  the 
Minnesingers  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades ; of  the 
hymns  of  the  Mystics,  which  were  often  better 
than  their  philosophy ; of  the  grand  chorals  of 
the  Reformation,  which  wrought  in  Germany 
with  power  quite  as  great  and  more  lasting  than 
the  Marseillaise  in  France ; and  of  later  song- 
writers, among  whom  the  names  of  Gerhardt, 
Bogatzky,  and  Klopstock  are  almost  as  familiar 
in  the  Christian  households  of  America  as  in 
those  of  their  native  land.  For  song  has  no  na- 
tionality, and  the  Church  of  Christ  claims  as  its 
own  whatever  offering  of  love  and  praise  has,  in 
any  land  or  in  any  tongue,  been  laid  upon  Ilis 
altar. 

No  Sects  in  Heaven;  and  other  Poems , by 
Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  Cleaveland  (Clark  and  May- 
nard), and  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  Common  En- 
glish, by  William  Barnes  (Roberts  Brothers), 
are  both  republications.  The  poem  which  gives 
to  the  former  little  volume  its  title  was  published 
first  as  a fugitive  piece  in  the  columns  of  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  Boston,  and  struck  the  popular 
sympathy  so  well  that  in  England,  where  it  was 
republished,  over  a hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold.  44  Shibboleth,”  which  closes  the  volume, 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  good.  The  sentiment 
of  these  poems  is  admirable,  and  the  poetic  merit 
is  very  considerable.  Mr.  Barnes's  poems  have 
already  attained  a considerable  popularity.  The 
present  form,  that  of  one  of  the  Handy-volume 
i>eries,  is  eminently  “handy”  to  carry  in  the  pock- 
et and  read  on  your  piazza,  looking  down  upon 
the  meadows ; or  in  the  meadows,  lying  on  the 
grass  and  looking  up  into  the  blue  above,  where 
such  poems  should  be  read  to  be  truly  apprecia- 
ted. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

44  Dear  me,”  said  an  intelligent  and  cultured 
young  lady,  seeing  on  our  table  three  or  four 
books  recently  published  on  this  subject — 44  Dear 
me,  more  books  about  W Oman’s  Righ  ts ! Haven ’t 
they  got  through  discussing  that  yet  ?”  No,  Mad- 
am, not  yet ; nor  will  they  get  through  discussing 
it  for  a long  time  to  come ; hardly  in  your  time, 
though  many  be  the  years  before  your  bright  eyes 
dim  and  your  waving  curls  turn  to  gray  or  hide 
their  thinness  beneath  a cap.  For  of  all  ques- 
tions that  have  ever  agitated  society  this  Woman 
Question  is  at  once  the  most  perplexing  and,  in 
not  a few  respects,  the  most  important.  Un- 
questionably the  relation  which  woman  bears  or 
should  bear  to  society  and  to  government  has 
never  been  carefully  considered,  or  with  delibera- 
tion adjusted.  She  has  fallen  into  her  present 
place  by  accident,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  if  you  please  by  the  ordinance  of  God 
operating  in  providential  ways.  But  that  Prov- 
idence has  never  been  studied,  that  ordinance 


never  deciphered,  that  law  never  investigated. 
How  much  of  her  present  status  is  natural  and 
necessary,  how  much  conventional  and  factitious, 
how  much  inheres  in  the  constitution  of  things, 
and  how  much  is  the  product  of  a false  education, 
running  through  centuries  of  error  and  of  sin,  no 
man  can  now  tell.  And  since  society  has  once 
begun  the  sifting  process  we  may  all  rest  well- 
assured  that  the  sieve  will  not  cease  its  shaking 
till  we  have  separated  the  gold  from  the  soil.  It 
is  quite  as  clear  that  the  process  is  going  to  be  a 
long  one ; that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  not 
easy  to  be  got  at.  Other  reforms  have  been  com- 
paratively simple  and  comparatively  superficial. 
That  both  slavery  and  drunkenness  are  evils  no 
sane  man  ever  doubted;  and  the  only,  though 
always  difficult,  question  was,  how  to  deal  with 
them.  But  probably  only  a small  proportion  of 
mankind  would  concede  that  the  44  subjection  of 
women”  designated  a fact,  and  of  those  who  rec- 
ognize it  as  a fact  a large  proportion,  both  of  men 
and  w'omen,  w-ould  accept  it  as  a fact  essentially 
and  intrinsically  beneficial.  How  radical  is  the  dif- 
ference between  thinkers  in  this  matter  is  indica- 
ted very  curiously  in  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Mill 
indignantly  denounces  “the  subjection  of  wo- 
men,” Dr.  Bushnell  discovers  44  an  aspect  of  privi- 
lege in  this  matter  of  subordination.”  The  one 
pronounces  it  as  44  a single  relic  of  an  old  world 
of  thought  and  practice  exploded  in  every  thing 
else the  other  commends  it  as  giving  to  woman 
44  the  truest  and  highest  conditions  of  ascenden- 
cy.” This  movement  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  fun- 
damental. It  involves  not  isolated  reforms  in  leg- 
islation, but  a breaking  up  of  society  and  a recast- 
ing of  it.  What  is  the  nature,  and  what  are  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical? What,  in  the  household,  are  the  true 
relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  their  respective 
authority  ? Are  they  equal  partners,  supreme  in 
their  respective  departments,  or  is  one  the  lord 
and  the  other  the  subject?  What  are  their 
places  in  government  ? Is  woman  a citizen,  or 
is  her  citizenship  merged  in  that  of  her  hus- 
band? What  are  woman’s  true  relations  to 
society  and  her  rights  therein,  of  employment 
and  of  compensation?  By  what  methods  are 
those  manifest  inequities  under  which  she  con- 
fessedly now  suffers  to  be  removed  without  en- 
dangering the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tions, the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  so  the  veir 
organization  of  the  state?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  woman's 
movement,  and  which  must  bo  carefully  consid- 
ered and  wisely  settled  in  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem it  presents.  Consider,  too,  the  fact  that  oth- 
er reforms  proceed  tentatively.  We  feel  our  w ay, 
ready  to  modify  our  course  or  to  retrace  our  steps, 
if  practical  experience  does  not  justify  our  theo- 
ries. But  in  this  movement  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  experiments.  The  polls  can  not  be 
opened  for  women  and  closed  again.  Marriage 
can  not  be  converted  into  an  equal  partnership, 
and  afterward  restored  to  its  old  condition  of 
sovereignty  and  obedience.  This  revolution,  if 
it  proves  a harmful  one,  can  only  go  backward 
by  some  terrible  reaction,  the  evil  influences  of 
which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because  they 
can  not  be  distinctly  depicted.  It  is  in  our  day 
and  upon  our  country  too  that  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  these  problems  have  fallen.  We 
possess  peculiar  advantages  for  considering  them, 
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not  only  in  our  freedom  of  thought,  not  only  in 
the  progressive  character  of  our  civilization,  not 
only  in  the  courtesy  which  is  nowhere  shown  to- 
ward woman  in  a higher  measure  than  in  Amer- 
ica, not  only  in  the  fact  that  her  education  is 
farther  advanced  with  us  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity, but  also  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  one 
but  many ; that  one  State  may  modify  the  divorce 
laws,  another  those  relating  to  the  property  and 
civil  status  of  married  women,  a third  may  open 
to  her  increased  avenues  of  employment,  a fourth 
may  give  her  the  ballot,  and  the  step  thus  taken 
may  serve  as  an  example  or  as  a warning  to  oth- 
ers, according  to  its  results.  The  women  then, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  are  most  interested  in 
this  discussion,  are  most  impatient  of  it,  must  be 
content  to  hear  it  and  to  take  part  in  it  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Looking  upon  the  question  as  one  thu9  com- 
plicated and  perplexing,  we  confess  to  have  read 
with  some  disappointment  both  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  treatise,  The  Subjection  of  Women  (re- 
published by  both  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  and 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  and  Dr.  Horace  Bush- 
NELl’s  Womens  Suffrage ; the  Reform  against 
Nature  (Charles  Scribner  and  Co.).  Both  write 
as  advocates.  Both  are  impatient  of  doubt  or 
dissent.  Neither  of  them  seems  able  to  recognize 
the  real  difficulties  which  hedge  about  this  most 
perplexing  of  problems.  To  Mr.  Mill  the  pres- 
ent status  of  woman  is  one  of  most  abject  servi- 
tude. It  has  nothing  to  excuse  it  but  the  in- 
vincible prejudices  of  mankind.  To  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  the  attempt  to  change  her  status,  to  eman- 
cipate her  from  this  subjection,  is  a “Reform 
against  Nature,”  “an  attempt  to  make  trumpets 
out  of  flutes  and  sunflowers  out  of  violets.” 

l)r.  Bushnell’s  argument  may  be  very  briefly 
epitomized.  There  is,  he  says  in  substance, 
what  Coleridge  has  well  called  a “sex  in  our 
souls.”  In  consequence,  different  functions  are 
allotted  to  man  and  w oman,  not  by  any  conven- 
tional rules  of  society,  not  by  any  deliberate  can- 
vassing and  formal  legislation  of  mankind,  but 
by  a law  of  nature,  whose  behests  society  obeys 
unconsciously.  Doubtless  we  have  sometimes 
misinterpreted  this  law.  But  this  is  poor  reason 
for  annulling  it.  We  may  wellopen  more  avoca- 
tions to  women.  But  we  are  to  consider  in  so  do- 
ing to  what  she  is  fitted.  In  the  profession  of  the 
law  there  is  a department  for  women  of  “ silent, 
indoor,  office  work but  the  outdoor  w'ork,  the 
advocacies  and  public  litigations,  these  are  “only 
for  men.”  “What  is  allowable  or  not  allow’- 
able  to  women  as  regards  the  clerical  profession 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine a much  larger 
liberty  “is  permissible, ” doubtless,  but  not  the 
liberty  of  becoming  an  executive  head,  a bishop, 
whether  over  a local  church  or  a diocese.  She 
may  administer  medicine,  but  not  essay  surgery ; 
may  “take  a more  forward  part  in  the  trades;” 
but  “the  great  departments  of  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, and  war all  the  heaviest,  rough- 

est, tensest  forms  of  creative  labor  are  reserved 
for  men.  ” In  short,  nature  has  set  apart  certain 
special  functions  for  w'omen.  These  belong  to 
her ; but  she  is  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  to 
overstep  them.  Among  these  functions  is  not 
that  of  government.  The  right  of  suffrage  is 
not  a natural  right.  It  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
those  most  worthy  and  capable  of  exercising  it, 
and  with  reference  to  the  highest  interests  of  so- 


ciety ; though  who  is  to  bestow  it,  or  adjudge 
how  those  interests  shall  be  best  subserved,  is 
not  made  to  appear.  Government  is  the  mani- 
festation of  force.  And  to  woman  the  exercise 
of  force  does  not  belong.  This  is  not  in  any  wise 
cognate  to  her.  “ Force,  authority,  decision, 
self-asserting,  counsel,  victory,”  belong  to  man. 

To  woman  it  belongs  to  “ trust  and  be  cherished, 
and  give  sympathy  and  take  ownership  in  the 
victor.  ” His  is  “ the  force  principle ; ” hers  “ the 
beauty  principle.  ” His  “ the  forward,  pioneering 
mastery,  the  outdoor  battle-axe  of  public  war 
and  family  providence;”  hers  “the  indoor  fac- 
ulty, covert , as  the  law  would  say,  and  comple- 
mentary, mistress  and  dispenser  of  the  enjoya- 
bilities.”  Such  is  in  brief  Dr.  Bushnell  s argu- 
ment, supported  by  some  buttresses  more  or  less 
strong — from  history  not  always  accurately  read, 
from  Scripture  not  ahvays  accurately  interpreted, 
and  from  imagined  probable  effects  of  w hich  nei- 
ther Dr.  Bushnell  nor  any  one  else  is  sufficient 
prophet  to  tell  us  any  thing  with  accuracy. 

Now  the  difficulty  with  all  such  argument  as 
this — and  it  is  the  common  argument  somewhat 
vigorously  pushed — is,  not  that  it  assumes  that 
there  are  social  functions  peculiar  to  woman,  but 
that  it  assumes  to  assert  what  they  are  without 
experimenting  to  ascertain.  Who  has  author- 
ized Dr.  Bushnell  to  declare  “what  is  allowable 
or  not  allowable?”  Doubtless  God  has  law’s — 
which  we  call  laws  of  nature — on  this  subject ; 
but,  if  so,  we  may  safely  leave  nature  to  execute 
them.  If  Dr.  Bushnell  assumes  to  be  the  Moses 
to  promulgate  them,  he  must  at  least  present  his 
credentials.  It  may  be  that  women  are  not 
adapted  to  the  farm.  But  a friend  of  ours  hap- 
pens to  have  a gigantic  woman  on  his  place,  as 
strong  as  any  two  ordinary  farna  hands.  If  she 
fancies  shouldering  a trunk  or  lifting  a barrel  of 
flour  into  the  wagon,  by  what  authority  does  any 
man  say  her  nay,  because  his  wife  1ms  less 
strength  and  more  grace?  It  may  be  that  “in 
cases  of  surgery  the  steady  and  firm  hand  of  a 
man  is  indispensable.”  If  Dr.  Bushnell  thinks 
so,  that  is  an  excellent  reason  why  he  should  call 
a man  to  set  the  broken  limb  or  amputate  the 
inflamed  one.  But  by  w hat  right  does  he  refuse 
a diploma  to  a woman  otherwise  competent,  and 
so  debar  his  neighbor  from  the  privilege  of  sum- 
moning her,  if  he  prefers  her  delicacy  to  her  hus- 
band’s strength  ? If  my  wife  happens  to  have  a 
steadier  hand  than  I,  must  I open  the  fester  on 
Charlie’s  finger  and  take  out  the  splinter  because 
I am  a man  and  she  is  a woman  ? Has  not  man 
his  “sphere”  too?  But  it  was  never  proposed 
to  shut  him  up  to  it  by  legislation  or  by  social 
prohibitions. 

A hen  of  ours  a few’  weeks  since  hatched  out 
some  ducks  and  6ome  chickens  in  the  some 
brood.  A few  days  after  their  birth  a great 
cackling  in  the  hen-yard  called  us  from  our  rural 
sanctum  to  see  w’hat  was  the  trouble.  It  seems 
that  the  little  ducklings  w'ere  clamoring  for  per- 
mission to  visit  a neighboring  pond,  and  great 
w’as  the  commotion  which  the  request  produced. 

The  mother  insisted  that  if  they  w’ere  suffered  to 
go  her  chickens  w’ould  inevitably  be  drowmed,  for 
they  could  not  swhn;  the  father  as  vigorously 
insisted  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  go,  for 
without  water  the  ducklings  would  die;  while 
tw’o  or  three  hens,  in  a.great  state  of  excitement, 
w’ere  endeavoring  to  separate  the  brood,  so  that 
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the  one  might  go  and  the  other  remain.  At 
length  a wise  and  matronly  old  hen,  the  grand- 
mother of  a numerous  progeny,  interfered. 
‘‘Cluck!  cluck !”  said  she;  “let  them  all  go. 
They  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Those  that 
can  swim  will  go  in ; those  that  can  not  will  stay 
on  the  shore.”  We  commend  the  view  of  our 
philosophic  hen  to  Dr.  Bushnell.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  worry  ourselves  in  determining 
the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  sexes.  Give  to 
both  absolute  freedom.  They  will  then  readily 
determine  for  themselves  their  own  place  and 
work. 

For  the  partialism  of  Mr.  Mill's  book  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  by  Americans  in  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  an  En- 
glishman and  for  English  readers.  Until  very 
lately  the  legal  condition  of  woman  in  England 
was  one  of  absolute  subjection.  She  could  exer- 
cise no  active  control  over  her  own  property,  and 
had  no  right  to  her  own  earnings,  no  legal  ca- 
pacity to  carry  on  any  separate  business  or  make 
a binding  contract.  The  law  has  altered  much 
of  this,  and  society,  by  its  unrecorded  legislation, 
more.  In  this  country  the  changes  in  legislation 
have  been  still  greater.  The  woman  no  longer 
loses  her  identity  in  her  marriage.  The  evil  in- 
fluences which  were  anticipated  from  her  enfran- 
chisement have  not  been  felt.  Where  the  rela- 
tions of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  are  main- 
tained the  wife  gladly  leaves  her  separate  prop- 
erty to  be  managed  by  her  husband,  has  no  am- 
bition to  leave  her  fireside  to  carry  on  a separate 
business,  is  never  jealous  about  his  disposition 
of  her  separate  earnings  (if  she  chance  to  have 
any),  rarely  enters  into  contracts  without  his 
counsel.  At  the  same  time,  when  that  mutual 
confidence  is  gfne,  the  woman  is  no  longer  a 
serf,  and  is  protected,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
from  those  grosser  forms  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion which  the  law  can  recognize.  It  is  not  easy 
in  a paragfaph  to  epitomize  Mr.  Mill’s  treatise, 
nor  in  a few  words  to  point  out,  what  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  has  so  ably  shown  to  be  the  fatal  defect  of 
all  writers  on  political  economy,  the  failure  to 
recognize  any  higher  motives  in  the  human  soul 
than  those  of  self-interest.  Marriage,  according 
to  Mr.  Mill,  must  be  either  a copartnership  or  a 
bondage.  The  wife  must  either  have  equal  au- 
thority with  the  husband  or  be  his  slave.  Men 
have  “put  every  thing  in  practice  to  enslave 
their  minds.”  As  a consequence  of  these  influ- 
ences the  object  of  being  attractive  to  men  has 
“become  the  polar  star  of  feminine  education 
and  formation  of  character.  ” Husbands  are  con- 
scious or  unconscious  despots — though  they  may 
not  be  unkind  ones.  It  is  the  love  of  power 
which  makes  them  masters.  Wives  are  con- 
scious or  unconscious  slaves.  It  is  interest  or 
fear  that  keeps  them  in  bondage.  So  Mr.  Mill, 
who  makes  no  account  of,  who  scarcely  recog- 
nizes, that  there  is  a subjection  of  love. 

We  remember  being  once  in  the  police  court 
of  an  American  city  w hen  a big,  burly  Irishman 
was  brought  up  for  beating  his  wife.  It  was  the 
third  or  fourth  offense.  The  man  was  just  com- 
ing to  himself  after  his  drunken  debauch.  The 
woman,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  her  face 
bruised  and  battered,  came,  not  to  prosecute  her 
husband,  but  to  plead  for  him.  She  begged  hard 
for  his  release,  secured  it  by  her  rude  but  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  and  marched  off  with  her  hus- 


i band  as  happy  in  her  achievement  as  on  their 
wedding-day.  She  was  in  subjection,  but  it  was 
to  love,  though  he  was  as  red-faced,  bleared-eyed 
an  animal  as  one  would  care  to  see  in  any  grog- 
shop , and  she  as  muscular  and  brawny  a Iliddy 
as  ever  worked  at  the  wash-tub.  Of  the  wck 
man's  movement  no  philosopher  can  give  the 
key  who  does  not  make  good  account  of  this 
master  passion  of  love,  the  most  potent  element 
in  all  the  complex  forces  which  rule  humanity 
and  make  society  what  it  is. 

That  there  is  a radical  difference  between  the 
sexes,  and  that  it  is  fundamental,  extending 
even  to  the  inanimate  world,  Leopold  Habt- 
ley  Grindon  has  conclusively  shown  in  his  un- 
pretending but  really  significant  little  treatise, 

Sex  in  Nature  (Nichols  and  Noyes).  Some  of  his 
analogies  are  poetical  rather  than  philosophical ; 
but  there  are  enough  of  indubitable  facts  gathered 
in  his  pages  to  make  good  the  assertion  of  the 
title-page,  that  “ sex  and  the  marriage  union  are 
universal  principles,  fundamental  alike  in  phys- 
ics, physiology,  and  psychology.”  Mr.  Mill  rec- 
ognizes what  is  certainly  true,  that  the  “wo- 
man’s movement”  must  commence  at  the  house- 
hold, since  if  woman  is  a serf  at  home  she  will 
not  be  an  independent  citizen  at  the  polls.  But 
he  makes  very  little  account  of  this  radical  fact 
of  sex  and  marriage,  and  none  whatever  of  love, 
which,  despite  political  philosophy,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  more  powerful  than  fear,  than  interest, 
or  than  desire  of  power.  He  thus  leaves  the 
problem  which  he  discusses  unsolved,  and  can 
be  awarded  no  higher  credit  than  that  of  having 
produced  by  far  the  ablest  plea  for  the  Woman’s 
Rights  movement — a book  which  is  nevertheless 
the  plea  of  an  advocate  too  indignant  at  wrongs, 
against  which  his  chivalric  nature  revolts,  to  see 
very  clearly  their  source,  or  be  trusted  implicitly 
with  the  task  of  remedying  them.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell bases  his  whole  argument  on  the  difference 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  so  far  is  profounder  than 
his  antagonist.  But  when  he  attempts  to  assert 
dogmatically  what  are  the  characteristics  and 
functions  of  each,  he  undertakes  to  philosophize 
without  facts,  and  makes  but  sorry  work  of  it. 

The  absurdity  of  all  such  attempts  is  curiously 
and  even  comically,  though  quite  unconsciously, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Wells  in  his  Wedlock; 
or , the  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes  (Samuel  R. 

Wells),  which  establishes  the  difference  by  a com- 
parison of  craniums,  gives  the  data  to  the  hus- 
band for  a selection  of  his  wife  by  dogmatically 
declaring  the  “laws  of  conjugal  selection,”  and 
tells  the  young  and  bashful  lover  just  w'hen  and 
how  to  “make  a declaration;”  all  of  which  is 
made  clear  to  the  dullest  intellect  by  illustrious 
examples  both  of  success  and  failure  in  court- 
ship, and  greatly  enriched  by  samples  of  love- 
letters,  w hich  the  ardent  youth  might,  if  inclined, 
cut  out  and  send  to  his  beloved,  so  saving  him- 
self the  trouble  of  writing,  w hich,  as  Sam  Weller 
discovered  when  he  wrote  his  famous  valentine 
to  Mary,  the  house-maid,  is  a very  serious  piece 
of  business. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Some  very  curious  illustrations  of  the  “ sub- 
jection of  w'omen,”  as  it  has  existed  in  times 
past,  are  given  in  The  Wedding-Day  in  All  Ages 
and  Countries , by  Edward  J.  Wood  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  The  custom,  still  extant  among 
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the  lower  classes  in  England,  of  throw  ing  a slip- 
per after  the  bridal  party  grows  out  of  an  old 
Eastern  practice,  in  accordance  w'ith  which  the 
bride  presented  a slipper  to  her  lord  in  token  of 
her  subjugation — a lesson  which  he  sometimes 
euforced  by  striking  her  with  it  in  return.  In 
Russia  the  present  was  a whip  instead  of  a slip- 
per, and  the  husband’s  right  to  chastise  his  wife 
was  one  he  often  exercised.  Mr.  Wells  might 
get  from  this  book  some  hints  for  a new  edition 
of  his  “ Wedlock,  ” in  its  account  of  ancient  forms 
of  courtship.  In  Australia,  for  example,  the 
lover  knocked  the  maiden  down  whom  he  chose 
for  his  wife,  and  bade  her  follow  him.  In  Sparta 
the  lover  pursued  the  woman  on  horseback,  and 
the  fashion  of  seiiing  wives  and  carrying  them 
off  by  force,  as  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  were 
courted  by  the  children  of  Benjamin,  is  hardly 
a century  out  of  date  in  Ireland.  To  follow  Mr. 
Wood  further  would  take  us  beyond  our  limits. 
His  industry  in  collecting  has  certainly  been  very 
great ; and  he  has  produced  a book  which  is  not 
only  entertaining  reading,  but  is  really  valuable 
to  one  who  is  interested  in  tracing  in  various 
ceremonies  a common  origin,  and,  through  them 
all,  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  wife  from 
the  bondage  whicli  in  barbaric  ages  made  her 
the  most  abject  of  slaves. 

In  our  March  Number  we  called  attention  to 
G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons  republication  of  Ma- 
dame Cave's  admirable  little  treatise  on  drawing. 
It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  us,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  second  part  of  the  same  work — Cart's 
Manual  of  Color — to  refer  to  the  commendations 
which  we  uttered  then,  without  repeating  them. 
Really  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  authoress’s 
full  but  minute  instructions,  months  of  obedient 
following  in  painstaking  practice  would  be  neces- 
sary. But  the  reader,  though  he  never  attempt 
to  follow  the  directions  these  letters  contain, 
will  nevertheless  find  them  entertaining,  not 
only  because  they  are  written  in  that  playful 
and  spirited  manner  which  wre  designate  as 
“Frenchy,"  but  also  because,  intermixed  with 
directions  for  the  art  student,  are  opinions  and 
utterances  on  other  subjects  whose  relation  to 
art  is  not  very  evident. 

Mental  Photographs „•  an  Album  for  Confes- 
sions of  Tastes,  Habits , and  Convictions , edited 
by  Robert  Saxton  (Leypoldt  and  Holt),  is  not 
a book  amenable  to  literary  criticism.  It  is  a 
pretty  quarto,  handsomely  printed  with  russet- 
colored  ink,  and  is  based  on  the  idea  that  though 
a picture  may  suffice  to  bring  a friend  to  your 
remembrance,  something  more  is  wanted  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a stranger.  Accordingly,  accom- 
panying a place  for  a carte  dt  visit  e^  are  two 
pages  containing  forty  questions,  with  blanks 
for  answers.  These  being  written  in  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  a key  to  the  character  of  the 
writer.  The  book  not  only  affords  a very  pleas- 
ant source  of  enjoyment  in  the  family  circle,  but 
also  combines,  with  some  new  elements,  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  the  photograph  and  the  auto- 
graph albums. 

Despite  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  his  art  with 
which  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  introduces  his  Rhetoric : 
a Text- Book  designed for  Use  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, and  for  Private  Study  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), we  confess  to  sharing  that  skepticism  which 
Macaulay  has  so  well  expressed  as  to  the  use  of 
this  study  as  it  is  ordinarily  pursued.  That  a 


mastery  of  the  art  so  thorough  that  its  rules  are 
forgotten,  and  the  influence  of  its  principles  alone 
remains,  will  aid  in  making  a good  writer,  even 
though  it  is  unavailing  to  produce  an  orator,  we 
should  not  indeed  deny.  But  such  a mastery  is 
never  afforded  in  school  or  college.  Most  stu- 
dents slip  on  the  harness  and  slip  it  off  again. 
They  suffer  but  little  from  their  study,  because 
they  forget  it  so  speedily.  The  few  that  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  wear  that  harness  all  their 
lives  lose  in  freedom  more  than  they  gain  in  ele- 
gance. “It  took  me,”  said  a clergyman  to  us 
once,  “five  years  of  preaching  to  get  the  strait- 
jacket  off  which  they  put  on  me  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.”  We  very  much  doubt  wheth- 
er those  writers  most  abound  in  trope,  metaphor, 
metonymy,  who  are  most  facile  in  the  recitation- 
room  in  defining  them.  It  is  not  by  the  study 
of  Marx’s  “Musical  Composition”  that  a man  is 
made  an  original  composer,  but  by  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  by  hav- 
ing his  soul  thrilled  by  their  musical  utterances. 
The  study  of  Ruskin  will  not  make  the  student 
an  artist.  But  if  his  art  faculties  have  been 
stimulated  by  companionship  with  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  or  with  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  Church  and  Bierstadt,  or  with  an  esthet- 
ic study  of  the  great  picture-gallery  in  which  they 
found  their  models — life  and  nature — then  he  may 
correct  errors  by  the  aid  of  Ruskin  into  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  fall.  If  the 
young  man’s  soul  is  alive  with  thought  and  feel- 
ing ; if  by  long  companionship  with  the  masters 
of  the  English  language  he  has  instinctively  and 
unconsciously  imbibed  their  forms  of  expression, 
and  drunk  in  their  spirit,  then  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric will  doubtless  aid  him  to  correct  faults,  both 
in  others  and  in  himself,  of  which  he  would  oth- 
erwise be  unconscious.  It  may  make  a critic.  It 
can  never  make  an  orator.  The  armor  of  Saul  is 
only  an  encumbrance  to  David,  unless  with  the 
armor  he  receives  an  endowment  of  royal  strength. 

Dr.  Haven’s  “ Text-Book”  has  some  great  ex- 
cellences and  some  real  defects.  Its  character- 
istics may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  ad- 
mirable as  a text-book,  but  is  only  that.  It  is 
valuable  for  “use  in  schools  and  colleges,”  but 
unsatisfactory  for  “private  study.”  It  is  too  ex- 
clusively a compendium  of  rules.  It  gives  too 
little  a discussion  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie them.  It  treats  rhetoric  as  an  art,  not  as  a 
science.  It  affords  a capital  foundation  for  the 
teacher,  but  it  needs  his  amplification.  For 
private  study  we  should  value  far  more  highly 
the  fragmentary  but  more  suggestive  critiques 
of  De  Quincey,  Coleridge,  and  Goethe.  The 
I young  speaker  or  writer  might  find  in  it  a good 
many  hints  for  the  correction  of  errors,  but  little 
or  nothing  in  it  to  inspire  him  with  new  ambi- 
tions, or  to  afford  him  comprehensive  principles 
of  universal  application.  As  a text -book  its 
chief,  at  least  its  peculiar,  merit  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  thoroughly  American,  that  it  recog- 
nizes American  wants,  that  it  acknowledges  the 
peculiarity  of  American  thought,  that  it  quotes 
largely  from  American  authors,  and  that  thus, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a peculiar 
American  oratory,  the  specific  characteristics 
of  which  are  different  from  those  of  Rome,  of 
France,  or  even  of  England,  it  prepares  the 
American  student  not  to  imitate  Cicero,  De- 
mosthenes, Massillon,  Burke,  Pitt,  or  Erskine, 
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but,  appreciating  those  characteristics  of  orato- 
ry which  are  universal,  to  imbibe  his  thoughts 
and  style  rather  from  those  models  which  al- 
ready America  has  produced.  An  index  of  ci- 
tations and  of  authors  cited  would  add  materi- 
ally to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Buckle,  who  is  thought  to  have  expressed 
some  heterodox  opinions,  was  certainly  orthodox 
in  saying  that  America  has  made  far  more  rapid 
advances  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  than 
England.  Without  asserting  that  the  American 
bench  and  bar  rival  the  English  in  technical  learn- 
ing or  professional  training,  we  can  safely  assert 
that  American  law,  as  a system  of  equitable  jus- 
tice readily  administered,  is  fully  equal  to  the 
English  law ; and,  what  is  more  important,  our 
law,  as  a system  of  popularly  recognized  regula- 
tions and  limitations,  facilitating  business  trans- 
actions and  commercial  intercourse,  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  English.  It  has  been  pruned  of  an- 
tiquities, and  is  fast  outgrowing  unnecessary  tech- 


nicalities. Professor  Parsons,  in  his  Laws  of 
Business  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ; with 
Forms  and  Directions  for  ail  Transactions , has 
undertaken  to  bring  a knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  are  applicable  to  ordinary  business  within 
the  reach  of  all  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  author  does  not  propose  to  make  “every 
man  his  own  lawyer,”  but  to  make  every  trad- 
er understand  the  general  principles  by  which 
the  law  governs  the  transactions  of  his  trade. 
Without  doubt  his  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Its  deficiencies  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
mainly  compiled  from  the  law-books  of  the  au- 
thor, omitting,  of  course,  citations  of  authorities 
and  technical  terms.  It  is  not,  as  such  a book 
should  be,  written  originally  for  the  business 
mind.  No  lawyer  or  law  student  could  read  it 
without  advantage.  No  intelligent  business  man 
could  read  it  without  puzzling  and  pondering, 
perhaps  unsuccessfully,  to  grasp  and  master  some 
of  its  statements. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  August. 

The  month  presents  few  things  which  re- 
quire to  be  placed  upon  permanent  record.  As 
far  as  domestic  politics  are  concerned  the  main 
event  is  the  election  in  Tennessee.  A Governor 
and  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be 
chosen.  As  was  the  case  in  Virginia,  the  can- 
didates for  Governor  were  both  nominally  Re- 
publicans : one,  Mr.  Senter,  being  denominated 
“Conservative the  other,  Mr.  Stokes,  “Rad- 
ical. ” The  former  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
about  70,000.  The  Legislature  is  “Conserva- 
tive” by  a large  majority.  A United  States  Sen- 
ator is  to  be  chosen  by  this  Legislature,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  is  a prominent  candidate  for 
the  office. 

Much  interest  is  excited  as  to  the  course  which 
will  be  taken  by  the  military  authorities  in  Virgin- 
ia. The  Legislature  of  the  State  is  soon  to  convene, 
and  upon  it  will  devolve  the  choice  of  two  United 
States  Senators.  If  all  the  members  elected  to 
the  Legislature  are  allowed  to  take  their  seats, 
the  Senators  chosen  will  beyond  doubt  rank 
themselves  with  the  Opposition.  It  is  affirmed 
that  General  Canby,  the  Military  Commander  in 
the  District,  will  decide  that  every  member- 
elect  must  take  the  oath  declaring  that  he  has 
not  voluntarily  given  aid  to  the  rebellion ; and 
in  cases  where  this  is  not  done,  the  seat  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  received  the  next 
highest  vote. 

In  Alabama  an  election  has  been  held  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Out  of  six  members  the 
Democrats  have  elected  two,  and  perhaps  three. 
In  Mobile  the  colored  persons  held  a meeting  on 
the  5th  of  August  to  celebrate  the  election  in 
that  district  of  the  Republican  candidate.  A 
quarrel  arose  between  them  and  a party  of  whites, 
which  resulted  in  a riot,  during  which  three  ne- 
groes were  killed  and  five  wounded ; five  whites 
wrere  wounded. 

More  important  than  any  mere  political  opera- 
tions is  a general  “labor  movement,”  which  ap- 


pears to  be  gradually  gaining  ground.  Hither- 
to it  has  mainly  taken  the  shape  of  organized 
“strikes”  among  working-men  of  various  trades 
in  the  large  centres  of  industry.  Although  these 
strikes  have  generally  ended  in  a compromise, 
they  have  shown  that  the  workers  in  almost  ev- 
ery branch  of  industry  are  forming  themselves 
into  “ Unions,”  disposed  to  make  common  cause 
with  each  other.  They  claim  not  only  that  the 
employed  shall  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  em- 
ployers in  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  but  that 
they  shall  have  an  almost  potential  voice  in  de- 
ciding who  shall  be  employed ; that  no  persons 
shall  receive  employment  excepting  those  who 
have  gone  through  a regular  apprenticeship ; and 
that  the  Unions  shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  numbers  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by  any 
employer.  These  Unions  claim  that  they  can  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  political  par- 
ties ; and  a strenuous  effort  is  now  making  to 
consolidate  this  powder  so  as  to  render  it  avail- 
able. Some  of  the  “strikes”  have  occasioned 
much  general  inconvenience.  Thus,  that  of  the 
coal-miners  in  Pennsylvania  has,  for  the  time, 
advanced  the  price  of  coal  by  almost  a hundred 
per  cent.  In  consequence  of  this  a strong  effort 
will  probably  be  made  during  the  approaching 
•session  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  tariff  upon 
coal  imported  from  foreign  countries. — Two 
large  bank-note  companies  in  New  York  had 
contracted  to  print  the  “fractional  currency.” 
The  printers  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  ceased 
work.  The  result  was  that  the  currency  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  great  inconvenience  ivas 
experienced  for  the  w'ant  of  it  in  almost  every 
department  of  business. 

Closely  connected  with  the  general  labor  ques- 
tion is  that  of  ‘ 4 Coolie  immigration. ” For  some 
years  the  number  of  emigrants  from  China  has 
been  considerable,  and  within  two  years  it  has 
largely  increased.  Upon  the  Pacific  coast  they 
have  been  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  many  disabilities.  Not- 
withstanding these,  they  have  prospered,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  ideas ; and  have  certainly  aided  much 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  re- 
gion. They  work  profitably  mines  which  others 
Have  abandoned  as  worthless ; and  without  them  j 
the  Pacific  Railroad  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted within  less  than  three  additional  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  from 
Qhina  will  soon  be  greatly  increased.  Now  the 
great  present  want  of  the  South  is* labor;  and  it 
is  seriously  proposed  to  introduce  Chinese  into 
the  rice  and  cotton  fields.  This  project  seems  to 
meet  with  much  favor  with  the  Southern  plant- 


the  truth  to  be,  that  on  the  whole  the  insurgents 
have  gained  a little  ground.  They  have  won, 
and  hold,  some  points  on  the  coast,  which  give 
them  means  of  ready  communication  with  their 
friends  in  the  United  States ; and  that  by  these 
means  they  receive  occasional  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  wfith  small  reinforcements  of 
men.  In  our  judgment  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  month  which  bears  greatly  upon  the 
issue  of  the  contest. 

EUROPE. 


era. 

Very  large  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
afflicted  with  extreme  drought;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  general  prospect  of  the  crops 
is  exceedingly  good.  We  shall  probably  be  able, 
besides  supplying  our  own  wants,  to  send  a con- 
siderable amount  of  breadstuff's  to  Europe,  where 
the  present  indications  lead  us  to  expect  a some- 
what deficient  harvest. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  August, 
total  in  the  United  States  over  a belt  of  140  miles 
in  width  from  Alaska  to  North  Carolina,  and 
very  sensible  over  a much  wider  zone,  has  been 
most  thoroughly  observed,  mainly  under  very  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  When  all  the  reports  of 
the  different  observers  have  been  collected  and 
arranged,  we  propose  to  furnish  a full  account 
of  the  eclipse  from  the  person  best  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

During  the  month  of  September  elections  wdll 
have  been  held  in  California,  Vermont,  and 
Maine.  In  these  States  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  the  result.  In  October  the  great  fall  elec- 
tions will  be  fairly  opened  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. General  Rosecrans  wras  nominated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 
He  declined,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  exi- 
gency of  his  private  affairs ; and  Mr.  George  H. 
Pendleton  w as  nominated  in  his  place. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  is,  as  usual,  greatly 
disturbed.  An  extensive  conspiracy  has  been 
detected,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Juarez.  Several  persons 
who  have  occupied  high  positions  are  apparently 
implicated.  Revolutionary  movements  are  rife 
in  some  of  the  States ; and  in  others  the  Indians 
are  in  open,  and,  to  all  appearance,  successful 
insurrection.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
Central  Government  will  long  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  reports  from  Cuba  are  still  so  utterly  con- 
tradictory that  we  are  not  fairly  warranted  in 
giving  any  positive  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs.  If  we  could  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  majority  of  the  reports  which  reach  us, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  revolution  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  Most  of  the  reports  which 
reach  us  come  through  Cuban  sources.  Accord- 
ing to  them  the  insurgents  have  met  with  an 
almost  uniform  series  of  successes.  They  enu- 
merate actions  which  rise  almost  to  the  rank  of 
battles,  in  which  the  forces  commanded  by  the 
ex-Confederate  General  Jordan  have  gained  de- 
cided advantages.  The  Spanish  reports,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  the  insurgents  have  been 
every  where  worsted,  and  that  their  cause  is 
desperate.  Comparing  all  the  reports,  we  think 


The  one  prominent  feature  of  our  European 
news  is  this : There  seems  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a general  wfar.  All  the  Great  Rowers  of  the 
Continent — Great  Britain  being  tacitly  left  out 
of  the  account — are  so  thoroughly  aimed  and 
equipped  that  no  one  dares  to  assail  another  ex- 
cept upon  good  grounds;  and  now'  there  seem 
to  be  no  good  grounds  for  assault  upon  any  side. 
The  peace  of  Europe  now  seems  mainly  "to  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 
His  health  is  the  burden  of  half  the  important 
telegraphic  reports.  Balancing  all  these,  we 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that 
his  tenure  of  life  is  very  precarious.  No  one 
would  at  any  day  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ho 
was  dead.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  has  pro- 
posed several  most  important  modifications  in  the 
French  Constitution.  These  were  set  forth  at 
length  in  a speech  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  British  Rorliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
11th  of  August.  The  Queens  speech,  delivered 
by  commission,  furnishes  a brief  resume'  of  the 
main  proceedings  of  the  session.  The  Queen 
says  that  the  negotiations  wdth  the  United  States 
have  been  suspended  by  mutual  consent;  she 
hopes  that  this  delay  “may  tend  to  maintain 
relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a durable 
basis  of  friendship. ” She  thinks  that  the  bill 
passed  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Irish 
Church  will  have  a favorable  result,  and  will 
show  that  “this  important  measure  may  here- 
after be  remembered  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
paramount  anxiety  of  Parliament  to  pay  reason- 
able regard,  in  legislating  for  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  the  special  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished,  and  to  deal  on  principles 
of  impartial  justice  with  all  interests  and  all  por- 
tions of  the  nation.”  The  Queen  congratulates 
Parliament  upon  several  further  measures,  among 
which  are  law  s on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and 
imprisonment  for  debt ; a law  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  unendowed  schools ; the  removal  of 
the  duty  upon  com;  the  management  of  tele- 
graphs by  the  state. 

From  Spain  the  reports  are  on  the  whole 
quite  unfavorable.  The  Carlist  movement  has 
assumed  considerable  importance.  An  order  has 
been  issued  by  General  Prim  directing  that  all 
insurgents  captured  in  arms  should  at  once  be 
shot.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  within  a few 
wreeks  the  present  Spanish  Government  must 
give  place  to  a monarchy.  General  Sickles,  our 
embassador  to  Spain,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  present  Regency.  The  ordinary  exchange 
of  compliments  was  made ; but  nothing  further 
has  been  officially  declared.  The  great  question 
whether  Spain  is  ready,  for  any  reasonable  con- 
sideration, to  part  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba, 
remains  in  abeyance. 
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newest  %wq.  ? « rio?"  topi  Led  bore, 
go  yet ; there  are  vtcniff  toort  trees  aramul  f»ere  •• 
f&fr'ipj  uhrfer  xnvtkn  !”  f)nr  artist  Mr;  llti^h. 
seems  fe>  hate  tbmprelumded  the  4tuation. 


aithout  Jxm'k  nr  me;wtin?n  Imt  frith j>ed  bf  thu  hu>k  i & 
ami  i>it»  ffeel  true  ilmwt  m the  f)'ringy 1 M 
of  the  Tk^'UuilJaig  h»r«i  Ami  are  TOW*t  hears  f*  .]■■  ^; 
ly  a^ltiraiied  of  otirseltit^,  atrihbt  the  general  dm  '•  M 
jf  irking  ifdrdtftdnos^*  for  having,  n&  mnur  | M 
hours  ttgiN,  tW  jovhrl  ?md  genewms  An* 

tiimvi,  tldirikAi  liedteti  that  he  vras  dead  ? || 

Lei  tm  imo  Uie  bree  ivitjb  ^howy^  Pnd  hide  ® 
<oir  Wnshe*.” 

W rv'  U fr^m  Olihf  cifUtm  that  the  pra-  ^ 
CUHC  A ^V|^gi4l  d</ubr  ia  ihe  tfdrul  ‘ 

of  a f.uym^o  hetn  Antlioritoii v??l^  sett  bd  hy  ’ 

6 Mtk^kn:  $M.  &*ie,  nhn,  ub  clmrging  ?•• 

^ jtiiy;  ^id  j v^^fkttnrti  *af  the  jfury,  yoo  ma^-  ;••? 
hTkd  dikt  tha  ir  guihy  beyond 

•«oaahiX4db!!^'--'  i dartbt,  gcfldefmm*  — 


Go  gle 
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A contributor  to  Harper' s Magazine  has  fa- 
vored us  with  the  following  quartette  of  literary 
curiosities  collected  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  by  the  late  William  Wilson,  a well-known 
poet  and  publisher,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Two  of 
these  gems  emanate  from  schoolmasters,  who,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  are  not  prototypes  of  Dutchess 
County  teachers  of  the  present  day.  The  first 
specimen  is  a letter  addressed  to  Potter  and  Wil- 
son, dated  Pawlings,  August  10,  1839 : 

Dear  Sirs  I have  examined  Willetts  improved  Geog- 
raphy and  atlas  and  do  believe  them  to  be  well  con- 
structed Systems.  Sirs  yon  must  excuse  me  for  not 
writing  sooner.  I have  been  very  busy  in  the  farming 
and  shoemaking  business  likewise  excuse  my  rough 
writing  for  my  nand  is  trembling.  I remain  yours 
Respectfhlly  Lyman  Thacker. 

The  following,  also  a genuine  letter,  dated 
Northeast,  May  28,  1846,  was  sent  to  the  drug 
and  medicine  establishment  of  Grant  and  Bockee. 
We  give  it  verbatim  as  received  by  them : 

I having  seen  in  an  advertisement  that  you  were 
the  agents  of  the  patent  galvanic  rings  and  Christies 
magnetic  fluids  & myself  being  afflicted  for  nearly 
two  years  with  the  dysppsia  & suffering  much/or  want 
4/ indigestion  & And  no  relief  i feel  disposed  to  try  the 
rings  or  belts  cither  of  which  you  may  thiuk  best  in 
such  caces.  Pleas  send  me  the  prices  of  belt  ring  & 
fluid  by  the  market  man  from  the  above  Place.  Send 
this  week  & next  I'll  send  the  money  by  him  & you 
can  send  me  those  article  Peter  Hoisted. 

Onr  next  curiosity  is  a notice  taken  from  the 
door  of  a Dutchess  County  school-house,  in  the 
town  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  transcribed  verbatim 
from  the  original,  now  before  us : 

Notice  That  tha  will  be  a meaton  Held  on  the  4 of 
aprlll  at  the  Lancaster  shool  house  on  frlday  evnieng. 
like  wise  tha  will  Be  a debate  by  4 onuered  Gentle- 
men Luis  Birk,  Pressldent 

Wm  Jennings  Secatary  All  ar  invited  To  attend 
on  Friday  evnfng 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  literary  gems  is  an 
acrostic,  written  by  a schoolmaster  on  a fair  friend 
whose  favorable  smiles  he  was  bent  on  winning. 
Among  his  other  flights  of  fancy  he  misspells  the 
lady’s  name,  whom,  although  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle,  he  terms 
an  “old  maid.”  If  any  of  our  readers  can  find 
even  the  paring  of  an  idea  in  this  desperate  in- 
road on  the  domains  of  Parnassus  wfe  should  like 
to  hear  it.  The  lines  are  perfectly  genuine  and 
verbatim  os  sent  to  the  Chloe  of  this  rustic 
Apollo : 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

Silence  shocks  the  venerable  scene! 

And  over  the  fountains  rages, 

Runs  through  the  minds  of  kings  and  queens, 

And  never  does  it  leave  old  ages; 

Hence  through  the  deep  it  oft  is  heard 
With  that  still  voice  of  Lord  and  aid, 

It  is  the  voice  which  all  have  need, 

Listen  to  that  voice  O old  maid ! 

Kings  and  queens  shall  receive  their  doom 
Except  to  that  still  voice  they  give  heed, 

Receiving  it  and  giving  to  it  room, 

So  from  that  still  voice  wisdom  doth  bleed ! 

0 1 be  obedient  to  that  silent  voice  of  all  that's  good, 
Now  and  then  it  draws  the  man  from  wood  to  wood. 


As  a pendent  to  the  above  quartette  of  curiosi- 
ties, we  will  add  one  that  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  a friend  in  the  “Garden  City,”  as 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  fond  of  calling  the 
Northwestern  metropolis.  The  resident  of  a 
small  raw  town  in  Minnesota,  who  lived  in  a 
contracted,  unpainted  shanty,  and  picked  up  a 
precarious  living  by  keeping  a small  variety  store, 


having  received  a somewhat  peppery  demand  to 
settle  his  account,  considerably  over-due,  replied 
as  follows : 

“SmxAoo  Messrs 

“Looke  heare,  Money  is  sc&ss  in  this  digins,  jest  att 
this  tlm— that's  a fak  an  I cannt  stump  upp  narry  a 
redd  sent,  butt  when  thee  pitker  mann  corns  with  hiss 
Kerravan— an  1 gess  he  wll  bee  heare  sun— i wil  send 
you  my  doggery  tip. 

“ Yoors  with  respek  Elias  Tompkins.” 

Talking  the  other  evening  with  a gentleman 
who  had  enjoyed  many  a social  chat  with  the  late 
Edward  Everett,  the  following  little  anecdote  wras 
related : The  distinguished  orator,  wThile  affect- 
ing not  to  be  overmach  elated  at  praise,  was 
known  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  A man  in  Boston  town  named  Will- 
iam Schouler,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was 
editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas . It  was  not  in  Mr. 
Schouler’s  line  to  be  laudatory  of  Mr.  Everett. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  “short,  sharp,  and  de- 
cisive” little  shots  which  the  A tlas  from  time  to 
time  leveled  at  Mr.  Everett  were  so  annoying 
that  a friend  of  both  gentlemen  went  to  Colonel 
Schouler  and  said:  “Now,  Colonel,  this  is  too 
bad;  you  ought  to  stop  it.  Mr.  Everett,  you 
know,  is  not  in  good  health,  and  this  sort  of 
thing  troubles  him.” 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter? — is  he  sick?” 

“ Not  exactly  sick,  but  under  the  w'eather.” 

“ Sorry  for  that ; what’s  the  trouble  ?” 

“Well,  Colonel,  he’s  greatly  affected  with  the 
gravel.  ” 

said  the  Colonel. 

“ Well,  old  fellow,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that 
for  a man  who  has  so  much  gravel , he  has  less 
grit  than  any  man  I know  of.  ” 

A smile  seemed  to  come  naturally  to  the  col- 
loquists,  and  the  dialogue  ceased. 


As  a specimen  of  fine  old  Arkansas. legisla- 
tion w e submit  the  following,  put  in  type  from  a 
leaf  of  the  original  printed  journal  of  the  Senate 
of  that  State : 

WiDftKftDAY,  Dtetmber  6,  1848. 

The  Senate  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Green. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Shaw  introduced  a Dill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to 
change  the  name  of  Van  Buren  county  to  Buchanan, 
as  a substitute  for  the  bill  introduced  oyMr.  Dickson. 

Mr.  Flanagin  offered  the  following  amendment: 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  body,  holding  in 
utter  detestation  the  course  pursued  by  Martin  Van 
Buren  during  the  flve  years  last  past,  touching  poli- 
tics, it  is  hereby  enacted  that  all  male  children  whose 
Christian  name  is  Martin  or  Martin  Van  Buren,  shall 
be  called  and  known  hereafter  by  the  name  of  Lewis 
or  Lewis  Cass,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Oddly  enough,  the  foregoing  comes  to  us  from 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  sent  by  Mr.  Martin  Van 
Buren  H . 


In  a work  recently  published  in  London,  enti- 
tled “Mirabeau’s  Letters  during  his  Residence 
in  England,”  we  met  with  the  following  remarks 
on  the  English  language,  which  are  introduced 
here  chiefly  for  the  anecdote,  to  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  we  can  furnish  an  exact 
counterpart : 

But  what  is  particularly  vexatious  is,  says  the 
great  orator  and  enemy  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
that,  having  learned  English  tolerably  well  with 
your  eyes,  it  is  very  possible  that  your  ear  may 


‘Really?” 
1 Yes. 
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not  comprehend  a syllable.  Not  only  I do  not  I 
know  a language  the  orthography  of  which  agrees  | 
less  with  its  pronunciation,  but  I know  of  none 
the  pronunciation  of  which  is  so  difficult,  so  ca- 
pricious, so  uncertain.  One  would  feel  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  writing  and  the  pronunciation 
of  this  language  are  separated  by  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries.  “You  write  bread,11  said  Ma- 
dame Denis,  Voltaire’s  niece,  to  her  English 
master — “you  pronounce  bred;  why  don’t  you 
simply  say  du  pain  T11 

A French  teacher,  lately  resident  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  now  practicing  his  profession  (in  which 
he  is  very  eminent)  in  this  country',  one  evening 
gave  a petit  souper  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  Among  those  present  was 
a simple-minded,  honest  Scotch  matron,  whose 
claims  to  be  of  the  party  arose,  we  believe,  from 
her  having  some  children  under  the  professor’s 
charge.  During  the  supper  she  heard  a great 
deal  of  French  talked,  which  affected  her  with 
much  surprise.  “It  was  sic  a daft-like  lan- 
guage,” she  thought, 4 4 whan  ano  heard  it  yattered 
away  at  that  gate.  And,  dear  sake,  Professor,” 
she  added,  taking  up  a slice  of  a loaf,  44  just  let 
me  ask  what  ye  ca’  this  iu  that  queer  language 
o’  yours  ?” 

“Pain,  Madame,”  answered  the  polite  French- 
man. 

4 4 Peng  I11  she  cried ; 4 4 sic  a like  word ! Dear 
me,  Professor,  wad  it  no  be  far  viser  like,  and 
mail*  to  the  purpose,  just  to  ca’t  breedef11 

The  good,  simple-hearted  old  lady  little  thought 
how  her  wit  was  jumping  with  that  of  a more 
distinguished  person. 

44 1 suppose  the  want  of  the  Frenchman’s  lan- 
guage would  be  your  greatest  difficulty,”  said  an 
Aberdeen  alderman  to  a neighbor  recently  re- 
turned from  a visit  to  France. 

“Oh,  I dinna ken,” replied  the  tourist ; 14 they 
were  just  as  bad  wi’  us.” 

This#  little  incident  recalls  the  reply  of  George 
Buchanan,  the  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of 
Scotland,  to  King  James  the  Sixth,'  who  asked 
the  pedagogue  what  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

“£ire,”  said  Buchanan,  “I  saw  and  heard 
many  marvelous  things;  but  none  more  truly 
so  than  the  fact  of  little  urchinB  scarce  out  of 
their  clouts  speaking  French  better  than  either 
your  gracious  Majesty  or  myself.” 


That  missionary  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  variety  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  fol-’ 
lowing  incident  from  a Chicago  correspond- 
ent : 

As  we  were  sitting  in  front  of  our  house  on 
Sunday  evening  wre  were  accosted  by  an  intelli- 
gent-looking man,  who  asked  for  alms.  Struck 
by  his  appearance,  we  inquired  why  he  was  a men- 
dicant. He  answered  that  he  was  an  old  sea- 
captain,  and  had  once  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances ; but  he  had  committed  one  foolish  act 
which  brought  him  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
now  saw  him.  Tn  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
had  noticed  that  the  scope  of  missionary  influ- 
ence was  very  limited.  So  long  as  a missionary 
remained  in  a heathen  country  he  had  a colony 
of  Christians  about  him,  but  the  moment  he  left 
it,  outside  influences  wrould  entirely  eradicate  the 
Christianity,  and  the  colony  would  relapse  into 
its  former  heathenism.  He  had  therefore  con- 


ceived the  idea  of  taking  up  the 44  poor  heathen” 
and  dropping  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — that 
is  to  say,  to  take  them  from  their  native  land  and 
bring  them  to  a Christian  community,  where  they 
would  be  entirely  surrounded  by  Christian  influ- 
ences, so  that  they  could  not  help  becoming 
Christians.  Actuated  by  this  idea  he  fitted  out 
a vessel,  and  undertook  to  bring  six  hundred  of 
the  “poor  heathen”  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity ; but  was  stopped  by  one  of  Uncle  Yarn’s 
cruisers,  w ho  could  not  see  it  in  the  same  light 
that  he  did.  On  asking  him  where  he  was  tak- 
ing the  “poor  heathen,”  he  replied,  “From 
Africa  to  Brazil!” 

In  the  Magazine  for  January,  1868,  the  Easy 
Chair  discoursed  upon  white  cravats,  and  could 
not  account  for  them  satisfactorily  to  himself. 
A Chicago  correspondent  thinks  that  the  follow- 
ing may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : 

In  one  of  our  Methodist  churches  was  an  act- 
ive member,  whose  sobriquet,  “Simple Sammy,” 
will  give  his  mental  calibre  and  add  to  the  point 
of  the  stoiy.  Sammy  thought  he  had  a call  to 
preach,  and  made  his  application  in  due  form. 
It  w as  rejected ; but,  to  let  him  down  easily,  the 
Quarterly  Conference  gave  him  an  exhorter’a 
license,  and  next  morning  Sammy  came  out  with 
a white  cravat.  He  wras  met  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, something  of  a wag,  who  stepped  up  and 
took  hold  of  the  cravat,  saying,  44  What  is  this? 
— what  have  you  got  on,  Sammy?”  Sammy 
gave  a dignified  reply,  pronouncing  slowly  each 
word : 44  Did  you  not  know  that  I am  a regular- 
ly licensed  exhorter  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church?”  The  reply  was,  “No,  I did  not,  but 
I understand  it  all  now — one  talent  tied  up  in  a 
napkin  /” 

An  instance  of  the  force  of  habit  comes  from 
a Waukegan,  Wisconsin,  correspondent : 

One  of  the  early  settlers  of  Milwaukee,  who 
had  always  professed  himself,  though  in  less  pol- 
ished language  than  Eugene  Aram’s,  to  be  “ equal 
to  either  fortune,”  wras  taken  so  seriously  ill  that 
his  case  admitted  no  hope  of  recovery.  The 
physician  in  charge  was  desired  to  communicate 
this  fact  to  the  patient,  which  he  did  by  saying : 

“Mr. , it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  your 

disease  is  such  that  a fatal  result  is  inevitable.  I 
doubt  if  you  can  survive  through  the  day.”  The 
sick  man  opened  his  eyes  inquiringly,  and  hav- 
ing apparently  satisfied  himself  that  no  44  sell” 
was  intended,  growled  faintly,  “Let  her  rip!” 
and  thenceforth  ceased  to  articulate. 


In  the  same  town  that  w*as  honored  by  being 
the  residence  of  the  gentleman  w'hose  quiet  de- 
cease is  recorded  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
dwelt  a luminary  w*ho  had  at  a certain  period  of 
his  career  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate. 
This  person  had  noted  that  his  old  brethren  of 
the  bench  and  bar  spent  their  vacation  with  the 
rod  and  gun,  and  he  accordingly  thought  it  would 
be  becoming  in  him  to  do  the  same.  He  accord- 
ingly invested  a modicum  of  his  revenues  in  the 
requisite  ammunition,  and  sallied  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  prairie  chickens.  While  industriously 
seeking  those  toothsome  birds  he  journeyed  into 
the  fields  of  a farmer,  whose  “hired  man”  per- 
emptorily ordered  him  off  the  premises. 

44  It  is  probable,”  expostulated  the  jurist, 44  that 
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you  don’t  know  who  I am;  I am  Judge , 

of 

“ I don’t  care  who  you  are — not  even  if  you’re 
the  whole  Book  of  Judges.  One  of  two  things 
you  will  do  mighty  quick : either  git  out  of  that 
ar  medder,  or  I’ll  give  you  a 4 rise’  with  the  toe 
of  my  boot.” 

The  alternative  was  graciously  avoided. 


Coming  from  Sunday  morning  service,  after 
hearing  one  of  those  sermons  that  come  under 
the  description  “powerful  weak,”  we  were  re- 
minded of  Herder’s  definition  of  a sermon : “ An 
animal,  with  an  emaciated  body,  stretching  out 
two  heads  one  after  another,  displaying  two  or 
three  teeth,  and  dragging  after  it  a four,  three, 
or  two  fold  tail,  which  feebly  wags,” 

Speaking  of  sermons,  there  lies  before  us  an 
extract  of  a sermon  preached  two  hundred  years 
ago  by  a member  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Au- 
gustine Monks,  who  at  the  time  happened  to  be 
preacher  to  the  Court  of  Bavaria.  His  subject 
is  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  he  thus  commences : 

44  Of  what  country  the  prodigal  son  was  is  not 
precisely  known ; but  I believe  he  was  an  Irish- 
man. This  chap  traveled  with  well-larded  purse 
through  various  countries  and  provinces,  and  re- 
turned no  better,  but  rather  worse.  What  credit 
is  it  to  the  noble  river  Danube  that  it  travels 
through  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 

at  last  unites  with  a sow? So  the  prodigal 

son  learned  but  little  good  in  foreign  lands.  His 
doing  was  wooing ; his  thinking  was  drinking ; 
his  Latin  was  Projiciat , his  Italian  Brindisi , his 
Bohemian  Sasdravi , his  German  (Jcsegnets  Gott, 
In  one  word,  he  was  a goodly  fellow,  always 
mellow,  a vagrant,  a bacchant , an  amant , a tur- 

bant , a distillant , etc And  now, when  the  chap 

had  got  sick  of  the  swine-diet,  more  wholesome 
thoughts  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  would  go 
straight  home  to  his  old  father  and  seek  a favor- 
able hearing,  in  which  he  succeeded  according  to 
his  wish,  was  introduced  with  a special  joy  and 

jubilee  into  the  paternal  dwelling Away  with 

the  rags  and  tatters ! and  hurrah  for  the  velvet 
coat,  and  the  prinked-up  hat,  and  a gold  ring ! 
Bring  on  your  fiddlers ! allegro  /” 

How  would  that  do  in  old  Trinity  or  in  Dr. 
Adams’s  ? 


There  are  certain  times  when  the  labors  of 
the  legal  profession  are  relieved  by  an  episode,  |* 
which  for  the  time  has  a tendency  to  make  law- 
yers forget  their  troubles  and  annoyances.  An 
incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  last  term  of 

the  County  (Iowa)  District  Court,  which 

shows  that  while  lawyers  are  usually  well  posted 
in  the  law,  they  sometimes  go  astray  when  at- 
tempting to  quote  Scripture.  Brother  Atkinson, 
a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  much  given 
to  quoting  from  the  sacred  Word  in  his  speeches, 
and  who,  report  says,  left  the  ministry  for  the 
bar,  was  designated  by  the  Court  to  defend  a 
man  charged  with  some  crime.  The  clerk  had 
called  up  twelve  men  to  be  examined  touching 
their  qualifications  to  sit  ns  jurors  in  the  case. 
Among  them  were  two  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
who,  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  Broth- 
er Atkinson,  had  expressed  grave  doubts  of  his 
client’s  entire  innocence.  Their  opinions  were 
not  of  such  a character,  however,  os  to  subject 
them  to  a challenge  for  cause.  When  it  came 


Brother  Atkinson’s  turn  to  challenge  perempto- 
rily he,  without  looking  toward  the  jury-box, 
said,  44  We  excuse  Mr.  Brown.” 

The  prosecuting  attorney  remarked  that  there 
were  two  Mr.  Browns,  and  asked  the  counsel 
which  one  he  meant.  By  this  time  Mr.  Abihu 
Brown,  whose  expression  of  opinion  against  the 
accused  had  been  the  stronger,  arose,  and  step- 
ping out  of  the  jury-box,  remarked,  44 1 am  the 
man  he  means.” 

Brother  Atkinson  turned  to  him,  and  in  his 
blandest  manner,  and  with  a graceful  wave  of  the 
hand,  said : 44  Yes,  Sir  ; as  David  said  unto  Jon- 
athan, Thou  art  the  man  /” 

The  explosion  that  followed  may  be  imagined, 
but  it  did  not  save  the  other  Mr.  Brown.  As 
soon  as  Brother  Atkinson  got  another  chance  he 
was  excused,  and  not  one  Brown  was  left  upon 
that  jury. 


In  nearly  every  Christian  family  there  is  a lit- 
tle variation  in  the  words  used  as  “grace  before 
and  after  meat;”  but  we  had  not  heard  until 
quite  recently  the  concluding  one  mentioned  in 
a discussion  on  that  subject  between  three  boys 
as  to  whose  father  said  the  shortest  grace.  The 
first  boy  said : 

44  My  father  says,  Thank  God.” 

44  Oh !”  said  the  second, 44  mine  says,  Amen.” 

The  third  said:  4 4 Ah,  but  mine’s  the  best  of 
all ; he  just  pushes  his  plate  away  and  says, 
There 

A Government  official  on  board  the  United 
States  Survey  Steamer  A da,  while  cruising  around 
the  upper  lakes,  found  himself  at  Bayfield,  Wis- 
consin, where  there  is  a very  old  burial-ground, 
in  which  many  of  the  graves  are  sheltered  by 
little  houses  not  unlike  dog-kennels.  On  one  of 
these  houses  is  nailed  a small  wooden  cross, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

BASIL,  child  of  JOS.  DAVIS 
& FLEUVIS  DAVIS  Died 

on  August  1864  aged  4 yra  & 4 mtbs  & IS  dys 
Struck 
by 

Thunder. 

A few  paces  in  front  of  the  above  is  a neat 
marble  slab,  bearing  an  inscription  which,  though 
devoid  of  drollery,  is  not  without  interest : 

BUFFALO, 

Principal  Chief  of 
the  Chippewas  of 
Lake  Superior. 

DIED 

Sept  7th,  1855, 

Aged  96  years. 

How  brief!  how  simple ! how  grand  I And 
what  a fine  old  age — ninety-six!  Ah,  if  the 
old  fellow  could  have  lived  four  years  more,  and 
touched  par  ! 


Colonel  Utley,  a well-known  Wisconsin  ed- 
itor, is  the  hero  of  more  than  one  good  thing  in 
printed  as  well  as  military  life.  In  command  of 
a Wisconsin  regiment  stationed  in  Kentucky, 
while  the  war  was  on,  the  Colonel  attained  some- 
thing of  notoriety  by  allowing  his  men  to  harbor 
“a  God-forsaken  nigger  boy”  that  had  escaped 
from  his  master.  The  boy  coming  North  the 
master  brought  suit  for  his  value  against  Colonel 
Utley,  and  the  case  is  now  in  the  courts.  Re- 
cently the  Colonel  went  from  his  home  to  Mil- 
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waukee,  and  while  at  the  latter  place  a friend 
asked  him  how  his  case  was  progressing. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Colonel;  “I  think  I 
shall  win  it,  although  I have  the  smartest  lawyer 
at  the  Milwaukee  bar  against  me.” 

“ Why,  he  isn’t  our  smartest  lawyer  by  any 
means,”  innocently  replied  his  friend. 

“Certainly  he  is.” 

“ How  do  you  know?” 

“Know!”  replied  the  Colonel,  in  his  serio- 
comic manner ; “ confound  it,  man  alive,  he  ac- 
knowledged it  himself  /” 

The  popular  subject  now  agitating  the  general 
mind  of  New  England,  especially  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (it  has  had  its  run  through  Maine), 
is  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  In  a little  hamlet 
at  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  in  the  latter  State, 
called  Indian  Village,  resides  a bad  Indian  known 
as  Lying  Joe,  who  regards  practical  opposition 
to  temperance  as  the  chief  end  of  man ; and  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  successful  evasion  of  legal 
pains  and  penalties  the  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated. 

On  one  mid-winter  night  he  gained  an  under- 
ground entrance  to  the  floor  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Princeton,  and  boring  through  the  floor 
of  the  freight  department,  also  bored  at  the 
same  time,  intentionally  and  as  he  had  planned, 
into  a barrel  of  clear  whisky  which  was  tempo- 
rarily stored  there.  Having  thus  gained  access 
to  it,  he  held  a wooden  pail  at  the  aperture  until 
it  was  filled  with  the  coveted  prize ; then,  depart- 
ing by  the  way  he  came,  and  pushing  up  the  lake, 
he  hid  the  confiscated  liquor  in  a 6now-drift. 
The  discovery  of  the  theft  was  soon  made ; and 
not  long  after,  suspicion  resting  upon  the  right 
party  (part  of  the  lost  “Bourbon”  having  been 
discovered),  Joe  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial. 
On  being  asked  to  obtain  counsel  his  only  reply 
was,  “Me  plead  um  my  own  case;”  and  when 
the  Court  came  in,  true  for  once  at  least  to  what 
he  had  said,  Joe  appeared  not  only  as  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  but  also  as  the  counsel  for  the 
defense.  The  chances  seemed  against  him,  as 
a swift  witness  in  the  centre  of  the  room  appear- 
ed, the  wooden  pail  half  full  of  the  stolen  whisky ; 
and  against  such  testimony  the  plea  of  innocence, 
as  all  supposed,  could  not  be  sustained.  When 
his  opportunity  to  be  heard  had  come  Joe  arose, 
and,  with  a look  of  magnificent  scorn,  pointing 
to  the  half-filled  pail,  he  inquired  of  the  Judge, 

“What  you  call  um?” 

“That,  was  the  reply,  “is  the  whisky  which 
was  stolen.” 

“No,”  said  Joe,  “that’s  not  it.  What  you 
call  um  in  law — pail  and  whisky  ?” 

“Call  them?”  said  the  Judge;  “property, 
Joe,  property;  and  you  are  held  charged  with 
stealing  that  property.” 

“Then,”  said  Joe,  “you  no  hold  me.  Law 
says  whisky  no  property;  so  me  no  steal  um 
property.” 

This  was  a point  in  the  trial  not  looked  for, 
but  nevertheless  a valid  one;  for  by  the  State 
law  whisky  was  not  acknowledged  valuable  or 
merchandise. 

“ True,  Joe,”  said  the  Judge;  “whisky  is  not 
property,  but  the  pail  containing  the  whisky,  that 
is  property.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Indian,  still  filled  with  con- 
fidence of  success,  “that  is  right;  but  me  no 


steal  um  that — me  borrowed  pail  from  Rolfe’s 
store” — mentioning  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  principal  stores  in  the  village — and  so 
Joe  was  released  from  custody. 

Funny  things  do  happen  in  war  times.  In 
’61,  in  Missouri,  it  was  determined  one  fine  day 

by  General  P to  have  a review.  As  it  was 

expected  to  be  quite  a fine  thing,  says  our  in- 
formant, our  regiment  turned  out  in  full.  Soon 
the  roll  of  a snare-drum,  and  the  music  of  “the 
ear-piercing  fife”  was  heard ; but  the  fifer,  who 
could  “blow  plenty,”  couldn’t  manufacture  the 
music  to  meet  the  sticks  of  the  rub-a-dubber, 
nor  could  the  rub-a-dubber  drum  any  tiling  to 
meet  the  musical  requirements  of  the  fifer.  This 
conflict  of  sound  rather  annoyed  the  colonel, 
who,  as  the  column  approached  the  reviewing 
officer,  turned  and  ordered  the  drummer  to  play 
the  same  tune  the  fifer  was  playing. 

“ That  can’t  be  did,”  replied  that  performer. 

“Then  play  something  he  can  drum,”  ad- 
dressing the  fifist. 

“ I don  t know  how ,”  answered  that  artist. 

“Then,  each  play  on  his  own  hook,”  replied 
the  colonel,  and  boldly  pranced  forw  ard  at  the 
head  of  his  sanguinary  cohorts. 

The  repertoire  of  the  two  musicians  seemed  to 
consist  of  but  one  tune  known  to  each,  which 
was  rather  a scant  stock  to  go  to  war  with. 
Nevertheless  each  “done  his  level  best,”  as  “in 
thick  and  serried  order”  they  moved  past  the  re- 
viewer. The  w'ords  of  command  of  the  officers 
were  also  somewhat  unique:  “March  in  four 
strings  like  regulars !”  And  one  captain,  whose 
company  was  disposed  to  straggle  a little,  impe- 
riously commanded  them  to  “git  up  to  the 
crowd.”  But  they  fought  well. 

There  flourishes  in  a flourishing  village  of 

Western  New  York  a Mrs. , one  of  those 

good-natured  people  who  have  a generous  scorn 
of  details,  and  believe  on  all  occasions  in  giving 
a good  effect  to  their  conversation.  At  one  of  the 
periodic  tea-parties  to  which  the  village  is  sub- 
ject she  was  entertaining  the  company  with  an 
account  of  a most  astonishing  hog  which  her  fa- 
ther had  fattened  to  the  enormous  weight  of  six 
thousand  pounds!  Quite  a murmur  of  surprise 
w'ent  round  the  room,  during  which  her  husband 
suggested, 

“Oh  no,  my  dear,  it  was  six  hundred  pounds.” 

“ Wrhy,  Jeremiah,”  6aid  she,  in  disgust,  “the 
skin  weighed  that  /” 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was  blessed  with  a son 
more  deeply  versed  in  horse-flesh  than  theology, 
and  withal  of  so  unprepossessing  a physiognomy 
as  to  be  familiarly  known  as  “Assassin”  Smith, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Smiths,  Smithes, 
Smythes,  and  Smigths.  On  one  occasion  Assas- 
sin was  reluctantly  compelled  to  dine  at  the  Dean- 
ery with  a number  of  eminent  churchmen,  and 
his  father  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of 
suiting  his  conversation  to  the  clerical  tastes  of 
his  guests.  Young  Smith  was  discreetly  silent 
until  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  his  neighbor,  Doctor  Blomfield, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  said,  “My  lord,  there  is 
one  statement  in  the  book  of  Daniel  which  has 
puzzled  me  very  much,  and  I should  like  you  to 
explain  it  to  me.”  “ Why,  Mr.  Smith,”  replied 
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the  courtly  prelate,  “ I am  sure  your  father  would 
be  happy  to  solve  any  question  that  may  arise 
in  your  mind  when  perusing  the  Scriptures.” 
“Oh ! ” said  Assassin,  “ the  old  man  does  not  care 
for  such  points  as  worry  me ; but  I know  you  are 
a good  judge  of  a horse,  and  must  take  an  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  them ; and  I want  you 
to  tell  me  how  they  ever  got  Nebuchadnezzar 
into  condition  again  after,  as  the  Prophet  Daniel 
says,  he  was  turned  out  to  grass  far  ten  years  /” 


That  was  a truly  paternal  tribute  to  a deceased 
son,  paid  by  a good  old  Indiana  farmer,  who  or- 
dered from  a marble  dealer  a slab  upon  which  he 
directed  that  the  following  inscription  should  be 
cut  The  thing,  he  said,  “was  writ  by  the  fam- 
ily, and  he  wanted  it  cut  on  there  just  that  way.” 

“ He  died  at  nashville  tennessee 
he  died  of  kronic  diaree 
it  trooly  paneful  must  of  bln 
to  die  so  far  away  from  home.” 


“ EXCELSIOR”  IN  “PIGEON  ENGLISH.” 

Mr  dear  Drawer — writes  an  officer  of  the  Navy  from  Nagasaki,  Japan — “ Pigeon  English” 
is  the  language  which  is  constantly  in  use  in  communicating  with  Chinese,  both  in  business 
transactions  and  for  all  other  purposes.  It  is  said  “ pigeon”  is  the  nearest  approach  a Chinaman 
can  make  to  business , and  that  “Pigeon  English”  really  means  business  English.  It  is  quite 
puzzling  to  one  not  accustomed  to  hearing  it,  and  one  can  not  imagine  how  it  was  ever  got 
up.  Yet  it  is  nowr  a complete  dialect,  which  one  must  learn  before  he  can  communicate  with 
the  Chinese  merchants,  etc.  Most  of  the  words  are  English,  more  or  less  distorted ; a few, 
however,  are  Chinese  Anglicized.  For  instance : you  call  on  a lady  and  inquire  of  the  Chinese 
servant,  “Missee  have  got?”  He  will  reply,  if  she  is  at  home,  “Missee  hab  got  topside;”  if 
asleep  in  the  afternoon,  “Missee  hab  got,  makee  sleepee.”  Not  wishing  to  wake  the  lady, 
you  turn  away  with,  “ Maskee,  maskee,  no  makee  bobbery,”  leave  your  card,  and  go.  I send 
vou  “Excelsior”  done  into  Pigeon  English  by  some  one  whom  I do  not  know,  and  illustrated 
by  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Hooker,  of  the  Flag-ship  Piscataqua . I do  not  think  there  are  any 
words  which  will  bother  you  much,  with  the  original  in  your  mind ; however,  I will  vocabu- 
l&rize  a few:  Chop  chop , “very  fast;”  maskee , “don’t  mind;”  chop  b'long , “of  a kind;”  topside 
galah , “excelsior  (hurrah  for  topside)!”  The  Chinese  always  use  l for  r — thus,  lice  for  “rice;” 
loom  for  “room ;”  mi,  “I ;”  chin  chin,  “good-by”  (used  on  meeting  and  parting,  really  meaning 
“ worship,”  or  “ having  a talk  with  the  gods”) ; Joss,  “gods ;”  Joss  pidgin  man , “ priest.” 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fost, 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A youth,  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ; his  eye,  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a groan. 
Excelsior ! 

“Try  not  the  Pass!”  the  old  man  said; 
“Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead; 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  widei” 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

“Oh,  stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !” 

A tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 

But  still  be  answered,  with  a sigh, 
Excelsior  1 

“Beware  the  pipe-tree’s  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!” 

This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night; 

A voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 


TOPSIDE  GALAH. 

That  nightce  teem  he  come  chop  chop 
One  young  man  walkee,  no  can  stop ; 

Colo  maskee,  icee  maskee; 

He  got  flag ; chop  b’long  welly  culio,  see— 
Topside  Galah  I 

He  too  machee  solly;  one  piecee  eye 
Lookee  sharp— so  fashion— alia  Bame  mi: 
He  talkee  largee,  talkee  stlong, 

"Too  machee  culio;  alia  same  gong— 
Topside  Galah ! 

Inside  any  hoasee  he  can  see  light, 

Any  piecee  loom  got  fire  all  light; 

He  look  see  plenty  ice  more  high. 

Inside  he  mouf  he  plenty,  cly— 

Topside  Galah! 

“No  can  walkee!”  olo  man  speakee  he: 

“ Blxneby  lain  come,  no  can  see ; 

Hab  got  water,  welly  wide !” 

Maskee,  mi  must  go  topside— 

Topside  Galah! 

‘•Man-man,”  one  galo  talkee  he: 

“ What  for  yon  go  topside  look-see  1 ” 
“Nother  teem,”  he  makee  pleuty  cly, 
Maskee,  alia  teem  walkee  plenty  high— 
Topside  Galah ! 

“Take  care  that  spilura  tlee,  young  man, 

^ Take  care  that  icee!”  he  no  man  man. 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night; 

He  talkee,  “mi  can  go  all  light”— 

Topside  Galah! 

* z Joss  pidgin  man  chop  chop  begin, 

Morning  teem  that  Joss  chin  chin, 
v No  see  any  man,  he  plenty  fear, 

Cause  some  man  talkee,  he  can  hear— 
Topside  Galah ! 

Young  man  makee  die:  one  largee  dog  see 
Too  muchee  bobbery,  flndee  he. 

Hand  too  muchee  colo,  inside  can  stop 
Alla  same  piecee  flag,  got  culio  chop— 
Topside  Galah! 
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.from'.  without.  So  light  oa  v'w"  ; TUK  WATER. 

foe.'  htoavjr  _p • fb« . ifir;  watei  is  a fluid,  but  it  is  in 

stance  ';•;/'>  'S'Vr- V '.v’r.:;  ! tiw  •.ttftft  CAmlitioti  vi  mutter,  the  liquid  ; and 

Ait  Is  commonly  described  as  »:  snedmmpal  !■  timgfc :;if  al'sh  is  wa?pmd  of  jtfyo  gn.se*.  vet 
mixture  o£t!t$  two  gases  oxygen  and  uitTog&n,  ! they  ure  ^m/bined  chemically,  and  um  mei$ly 
in  chc  }^'{H«f  rfun  of  four  parts  by  bulk  of  the  ; tnrxe.4  A mednijaiciU  mixime  of  right  poaniU 
latter  to  ©no  of  ih6  former.  Thd  o&ygcri  tUmm  i of  oxygen  and  <aoe  pound  of  hydrogen  U not: 
is  ft#  essential  mift  &&Vgi?{ny  ..$cnfeKt*  am!'  it  j unUJ  elferolcal  action  is  indoyari  by  lire V 

5s  .diluted  by  tbe  nitrogen  io  ord<st:  tp  prevdii  k* .-j ‘twnl  this  water  would  be,  what  wt  nev*>r  fjml  in 
too  energetic  s^bin  in  tbe  lntig«w  But,  vn  point  j naturty  uWiluteb*  pimk  Bor  w the  clenrtst 
'mT ftfqi*  pure  air  does  not  exist;  there  is  Alwny*  [spmg%at^r  ^ailoti  contains  Iroitt  tme~ 
mingled  with  it  a variable  Of  oOier  ihfttr  J of  « grunt  1<i  #j*  gridpS  «f  feulfr  *, 

rcir*y  wlucli,  flfohpngb  hardly  appreciable  in  a the  ocpau  htddfc  from  5260  to  2$00  grains  per 
utoderate  balk  of  air,  exert  Hi*  | gallon  i the  Sea  frvmt  ITrririO  to  rii?O0d.; 

erure  of  great  impoftauca.  I tv  eve  ry  £m>  thou-  \ atid  the  waters  <>f  h hide  suit  laktr  east  of  ?fc 
*and  parts  of  air  is  about  one  part  of  carbonic  ] *repfer  of  the  Volga,  in  Kuscuu.  ccujtdj.n  thru*?* 
acid  ga*/ which  w the  food  of  plunr*.;  there  )a  l fifth  of  iheb  •weight  of  Both  these,  like 

fcrEncruily  a trace  of  nitric  add  and  of  iiratnemm ; l our  own  fire-at  fortt  XiaKfc,  have  Itehom#  vvfctu 
;ind  there  are  hv even  the  clearest  air  very  mi-  j they  are  by  H/pneess  which  is  going  on  ell  ifcc 
nuta  particles  which  the  housekeeper  stigmatizes  j rime  with  tire  ocean  £ •«Vtory-,^trcam  -that  nins  ?o 
us  dust;  but  which  the  •taic.roscopist  find*  Yu  be  the  se.a  carrier  to  if  a certain  anp.umf  #f  ^airs  ^ 
nor  ; wvrctjr  tififc  pa*ricM4  of  eatfhs  bu t sciilea  of  and  a*  lip*  $ au  never  if,  e>»|uiriifto«  tufc*. 
insutfw*  w|hgi>  *e*fe*  of  our  >**n  haj^  » jug  up.tfmly  Iri&fc  tofer,  ti^ve  Is  tlte /VhAHge  of 
spares  of  phinois and.  itifainte  which,  ?n  I hjg  ultitnufc  con  firm  (itiori  of  the*  femr*  of  rhkmnn 

a pfi/peT*  giro  rise  to.  ticc  ; who,  accardi iyi.tv  feble,  lost  in  the  sea  did  mill 

ivbich  bava  and  by  are  *iiih  sop-  \ which  ibr^vtir  rnroed  ©at  s/dt,  since  fie  had  for^ 
be  ihe  raaifte  wcvtl# -by  wlticli  §ta  opetiubas. 

And  hcAVlns  all  fiiftt.  the  -w  oaHi&ms*  wn&r  [;i»y«tfit.dje  «i»peade<'t  Vractlcully,  however, . Vi- 
la the  hW-  i*r  r.ttpof  to  the  extent  of  a haul  two-  f iwed.  ipt  fear  the  prBttv»tf«re  jolting  of  nor  £f»ln 
ic:.  . mi  a pint,  hi  u.  UicumikI  cubic  jfeet  ;.  which,  \-  ~m  tlit  &&ai\  uppgaf ii  i?  Imdfatf 

if  condcnsfed  ai  inWe  all  o^or  the  mriht  -wotifif  complied  'wHh  the  nit-  If  da  live  Vt  $p:  ro'ijtst 
cwor  it  re  h of  five  inches  ; it  is  this  in  ‘depth*  nod  cuneis  about  thrce-fourriia iOf  live 

watery  vapm  w hiclu ;.in  fi/rme  cloiide,  snrfiiw  of  the  globe.  B^t  ^ presence '‘ti  nut 

nuiong,  iviutih  rite  xrtwr  Imp  portrayal]  mun  couhnod  to  the  ocean,  A»  we  bnvo  rieou,  it  t>  a 
rfcmciiing,  oppdiledv#  'at  the  aw  ful  immensity  uonstant  part  of  liw  atioosphere'f  h>  Jyve^ejiu  it- 
Of  #pa&*  In  *bi*,  w ip  ah  the  niher  pictures  «elf  tott«  as  atiou  and  ice;  it  pereedeti^  riifpo/ch 
ufthe  Mod  Camlet,  uadt^.'wKghily  called,  liiere  fdiU,  m*) forms k pan  nfilte ^hardcst tpekt.  tnio 
ft  a‘  v>-ni.erluvl*,ft  ’WiWvbalwxjddevoiit  anil  »«g.-'  | oitr  bodies  it  coatees  u>  larg>a)y  tte;  itl^ 
geatire^  if  at  times  ohscurc.  « been  described  m * few  pounds  of 'Churgr^i, 

eric,  mivvd  wiflt  sovinral  psiil- 

of  one  .hundred,  and  fifty  pounds; 

btii  IbcW 

motion  are  very  «iitlVent:  from 
those,  of  enmities  on  account  of 
the  dl ee  in  thek  density, 
npil  ao  in  theit  power  of  resist- 
o.Tioe  and  of  >si^ipovt.  The 
lights  bird  must  make  m of* 
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fort  to  rise  into  or  remain  in  the 
air;  but  upon  the  water  birds  flout : 
nml  it  nearly  buoys  up  the  fish 
which  inhabit  its  depths*  The  dif- 
ference in  their  weights  and  densi- 
ties is  ns  1000  of  water  to  1 1 of  air : 
which  means  that  if  a certain 
quantity  of  water  weighs  a thou 
sand  ounces,  an  equal  quantity  of 
air  will  weigh  only  one  and  two- 
ninths  ounces. 
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raented  body — all  which  are  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  compact,  fleshy,  and  undivided  mass 
of  an  oyster  or  a snail,  with  its  sombre  hues 
and  sluggish  movements. 

The  three  groups,  then,  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  elements  and  organizations, 
would  stand  as  follows  : 

Vertebrates. 

Mollusks.  Articulates. 

Radiates. 

And  we  may  place  above  them  the  Vertebrates 
as  being  not  only  the  highest  in  structure,  and 
as  containing  the  class  to  which  man  himself 
belongs,  but  also  because  in  its  members  the 
two  antagonistic  systems  of  organs,  vegetative 
or  visceral,  and  animal,  or  motive  and  sensitive, 
are  equably  combined;  and,  finally,  because 
some  of  its  members  swim,  some  walk,  some 
fly,  and  it  seems  to  have  the  range  of  the  whole 
earth  in  a higher  way  than  either  of  the  other 
groups. 

On  similar  principles  we  may  arrange  the 
four  old-fashioned  classes  of  the  Vertebrates 
alone — I say  old-fashioned  because  very  high 
authorities  are  now  inclined  to  subdivide  the 
Fishes  alone  into  four  classes,  the  Reptiles  into 
two,  and  the  Mammalia  perhaps  also  into  two ; 
the  adoption  of  which  groups  would  render  im- 
possible any  attempt  to  make  the  three  media 
respectively  the  typical  homes  of  the  three  low- 
er classes,  leaving  the  Mammalia,  like  the  Verte- 
brates, to  occupy  the  highest  point  in  the  series. 

But  so  long  os  there  is  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  the  further  subdivisions,  let  us  notice  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  aquatic  Verte- 
brates, the  Fishes,  and  the  Radiates ; between 
the  terrestrial,  heavy-bodied,  crawling  Reptiles 
and  the  Mollusks ; between  the  aerial,  buoy- 
ant, and  quickly-moving  Birds  and  the  Articu- 
lates ; and,  finally,  between  the  class  of  Mam- 
malia, which  not  only  includes  man,  but  which 
possesses  the  freedom  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  water  in  the  fullest  degree. 

The  three  elements,  then,  the  four  types  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  four  commonly 
accepted  classes  of  the  vertebrate  type,  may  be 
arranged  together  thus  — not  to  teach  strict 
classification,  but  to  indicate  analogips  and  re- 
semblances which  ore  suggestive : 


Strictly  speaking,  then,  if  we  confine  our 
studies  to  the  Vertebrates,  the  fish  are  the  Fish 
of  the  Sea ; the  birds  are  the  Birds  of  the  Air, 
and  the  reptiles  are  the  Beasts  of  the  Field. 
But  as  the  Mammalia  are  free  to  all  three 
media,  there  are  among  them  those  which, 
moving  in  water  almost  exclusively,  may  be 
described  as  Fish  of  the  Sea ; such  are  the 
whales,  the  seals,  the  manatee  and  dugong. 
and  the  ornithorynchus.  There  are  also  among 
them  some  which  are  capable  of  aerial  locomo- 
tion, as  the  bats  and  the  flying-squirrel,  and 
which  come  under  our  heading,  Birds  of  the 
Air  ; while  the  majority  of  them  live  and  move 
upon  the  earth,  but  in  a different  way  from  the 
reptiles ; for  the  latter  are  either  wholly  prone, 
as  the  serpents ; or  drag  themselves  along  upon 
legs,  with  the  belly  nevertheless  touching  the 
earth,  as  the  turtles,  the  salamanders,  the  liz- 
ards, and  the  alligators ; or,  sitting  upon  it,  like 
the  frogs,  they  can  only  leave  it  by  forced  leaps. 
But  the  quadrupeds  all  stand  upon  legs  which 
keep  their  bodies  from  contact  with  the  earth ; 
and  many  of  them  have  the  power  of  leaving 
the  surface  still  farther  by  ascending  trees. 

But  again  wc  shall  find,  as  was  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  among  the 
fish,  too,  are  some  which  enter  the  air,  and 
some  which  move  upon  the  earth  ; that  among 
the  birds  are  some  which  can  not  fly  at  all,  but 
which  both  walk  and  swim  ; and  that  among 
the  reptiles  are  some  which  both  fly  and  swim. 

Now  t'.e  summing  up  of  all  this  is,  that  if 
we  group  and  separate  animals  according  to 
their  structure , >ve  shall  find  in  each  of  the 
groups  some  which  live  and  move  in  each  of 
the  three  media — Air,  Water,  and  Earth  ; and 
that  if  we  group  and  arrange  them  according  to 
their  modes  of  life  and  of  locomotion,  we  shall 
have  to  place  together  members  of  groups  which 
are  as  anatomically  distinct  as  whales  and  fish- 
es, as  bats  and  birds,  as  cows  and  ostriches. 

Now  although  one  may  readily  mistake  a bat 
for  a bird,  and  although  Linnaeus  did  think 
the  whale  to  be  a fish,  yet  it  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted that  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  ns  types 
and  classes  and  orders,  must  be  founded  upon 
structure , and  not  upon  mere  form  or  external 
appearance,  or  voice,  or  mode  of  locomotion ; 
and  that  these  latter  characters  are  such  as  as- 
sociate animals  together  in  families : as,  for 
instance,  the  cat  family,  which,  from  the  lion  to 
the  puss,  all  prowl  and  spring  and  miau;  the 
dog  family,  which  all  run  and  bark ; the  seal 
family,  which  all  have  an  elongated,  fish-like 
form  and  swim  well ; the  horse  and  cow*  fam- 
ilies, which  have  each  its  own  form  and  vocal 
sound,  modified  slightly  in  the  different  species, 
and  in  each  of  which  the  movements  are  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic. 

Among  the  birds  the  same  is  true ; for  whp 
that  studies  them  carefully  does  not  at  onfce 
detect  the  family  to  which  a bird  belongs  by  its 
flight  or  walk  ? — “ the  soaring  of  the  birds  of 
prey ; the  heavy  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the 
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gallinaceous  birds ; the  floating  of  the  swallows, 
with  their  short  cnts  and  angular  tarns;  the 
hopping  of  the  sparrows ; the  deliberate  walk 
of  the  hens  and  the  strut  of  the  cocks;  the 
waddle  of  the  ducks  and  geese ; and  the  quiv- 
ering poise  of  the  humming-bird.”  All  these 
are  indications  of  the  family  to  which  the 
creature  belongs ; and  all  the  members  of  one 
family  move  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
element. 

But  the  converse  of  this  is  not  equally  true ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  animals  may  live  in  the 
same  element  and  move  in  nearly  the  same 


way,  and  yet  be  so  unlike  as  to  structure  as  to 
belong  to  wholly  different  orders  or  even  classes. 
But  upon  closer  examination  we  shall  always 
find  that  they  do  not  move  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  or  at  any  rate  by  not  the  same  means; 
thus,  that  the  tail  of  a whale  is  a very  different 
organ  from  that  of  a fish,  and  that  both  differ 
still  more  widely  from  the  swimming  organ  of 
a seal. 

In  the  three  following  papers  we  will  take  up 
the  Fish  of  the  Sea,  the  Beasts  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Birds  of  the  Air,  and  give  examples  in  il- 
lustration of  all  the  principles  here  laid  down. 


OCCIDENT  AND  ORIENT. 

Open  the  gate,  O Land  of  Ancient  Story, 

To  thy  Sisters’  greeting; 

They  have  waited  long  to  look  at  thine  inner  glory : 
Come  forth  to  the  meeting. 

Open  to  us  the  traditions  of  former  days 
That  thy  wise  men  held; 

Let  us  look  back  from  our  ever-changing  ways 
To  thy  works  of  Eld. 

“Come!”  says  Albion,  girding  her  armor  on — 

(Great  Isle  of  the  Sea, 

Over  whose  children  the  bright  sun  never  goes  down) — 
“Smile  first  on  me!” 

“Come  to  me,”  says  sunny-featured  France, 

Across  the  waters; 

“Let  thy  children’s  almond  eyes  first  glance 
On  my  sons  and  daughters.” 

And  the  Monarch  of  the  North,  and  each  distant  land, 
Seeing  the  stir 

Of  the  ancient  Chinese  Empire,  stretch  forth  the  hand, 
And  call  to  her. 

But  the  youngest  of  them  all,  she  too  has  heard, 

With  beating  heart; 

She  too  looks  longing,  yet  utters  not  a word, 

Sitting  apart. 

Slow-  she  arises — the  Celestial  Land — 

At  her  Sisters’  call; 

With  timid  mien  she  stretches  forth  her  hand 
To  the  youngest  of  all. 

The  East  and  the  West  are  met.  The  word  is  spoken: 
China  is  risen ! 

The  ancient  wall  that  kept  her  so  long  is  broken; 

She  steps  from  her  prison. 

She  looks  with  awe  on  the  changes  Time  has  wrought — 
Old  forms  o’erpast. 

The  last  of  the  nations  first  unto  Liberty  brought: 

And  the  First  is  Last. 

Fling  wide  thy  gates,  O Land  of  Ancient  Story! 

And  it  may  be 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  dawn  of  a brighter  glory 
Break  over  thee! 

When  the  light  of  Freedom,  flashing  from  shore  to  shore , 
On  thy  soil  shall  burst, 

It  may  be  the  First  shall  become  the  Last  once  more. 
And  the  Last  be  First. 
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MOGXT  KAKfcR,  FBOU  OKU  Alt  HILL,  NLAU  VICTORIA,  MK1T1KU  OOLCMULi. 


Sound.  Amidst  numerous  groups  of  inlands  (the 
Western  Cyclades)  and  pine-clad  heights,  like 
another  “Showy  Olympus,"  it  towers  above, 
the  silent  sentinel  of  a solitary  land. 

The  author,  having  satisfied  himself  with 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  surrounding  scenery,* 
determined  to  leave  the  beaten  paths  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ice-fields  for  the  unexplored  heights  of 
the  West.  He  took  residence  in  Victoria,  Van- 
couver Inland,  with  this  object  in  view'.  Al- 
though it  is  eighty  miles  distant,  a very  fine 
view  of  the  mountain  is  here  presented  \ nnd 
the  recollection  of  peaks  ami  passes  overcome 
in  the  Alps  stimulated  him  to  the  ascent.  This 
account  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  observations 
made  in  two  previous  attempts  and  the  final 
success. 

The  mountain  may  be  approached  on  the 
southeastern  side  by  the  Skadgett  Kiver,  tak- 


IN  these  times  of  volcanic  activity,  when  from 
all  quarters  we  have  accounts  of  the  hearing 
nnd  rending  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  whole 
Pacific  slope  is  agitated  with  the  throes  of  earth- 
quake, some  account  of  the  first  ascent  of  Mount 
Baker,  which  has  been  active  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  At  a 
time,  too,  when  the  Alpine  Club  finds  its  occn- 
jHttion  gone,  the  opening  out  of  a new  field  for 
exploration  deserves  attention.  For  though 
Mounts  Shasta  and  Hood  have  been  several 
times  ascended,  they  do  not  present  the  pecul- 
iar difficulties  encountered  in  sealing  the  great 
peaks  of  Switzerland,  Both  of  these  are  easy 
of  approach,  and  almost  devoid  of  glaciers. 

Mount  Baker  is  the  most  northerly  of  those 
great  cones  which  dot  the  Cascade  range,  and 
Is  only  Fourteen  miles  south  of  the  great  bound- 
ary line  cut  through  the  forests  which  divide 
the  American  nnd  English  possessions.  It 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  jn  the  attractive 
scenery  around  the  Fikb  Straits  nnd  the  Puget 


• “Scene*  from  the  Sm>wflclds,“  by  Edmond  T 
Coleman.  Longman  and  CoM  London,  1 §88. 
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ing  Utsalady,  on  Puget  Sound,  as  the  starting- 
point  ; on  the  western  side  by  the  river  Lummi, 
which  flows  into  Bellingham  Bay,  taking  Sea- 
home  as  the  starting-point ; and  on  the  north- 
ern side  by  a trail  from  Fraser  River,  taking 
Fort  Hope  as  the  starting-point.  The  first  ap- 
proach was  chofen  for  the  initial  attempt,  which 
was  made  in  company  with  Charles  B.  Darwin, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  We 
then  arrived  at  a point  about  fifty  miles  up  the 
Skadgett,  when,  owing  to  the  opposition  offered 
by  an  unfriendly  tribe  of  Indians,  the  journey 
was  abandoned.  For  the  next  attempt  the  sec- 
ond approach,  by  the  Lummi  River,  was  select- 
ed, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Edward  El- 
dridge,  late  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Washington  Territory.  On  this  occasion 
Messrs.  Tennent  and  Bennett,  enterprising  set- 
tlers in  the  district,  joined  in,  and  we  reached 
a point  near  the  summit ; but  were  compelled 
to  return  by  reason  of  an  overhanging  cornice 
of  ice  which  barred  the  way,  and  the  fact  that 
we  had  neither  sufficient  time  nor  provisions  to 
make  another  attempt.  In  the  following  year 
the  utmost  exertions  were  unable  to  get  up  a 
party ; but  next  year  the  author  was  encouraged 
to  proceed  by  the  willingness  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stratton,  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Port  Town- 
send, Mr.  Tennent,  and  Mr.  David  Ogilvy,  of 
Victoria,  to  accompany  him,  when  the  approach 
by  the  Lummi  was  again  chosen.  General 
M'Kenny,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Washington  Territory,  kindly  placed  four  trust- 
worthy Indians  at  my  command.  These  were 
selected  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Finkboner,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Lummi  Reservation.  To  the  official 
sanction  thus  given,  and  the  fitness  of  our  dusky 
companions  for  their  duties,  were  we  indebted 
for  our  security  in  ascending  the  river.  We 
can  not  forget  the  expertness  displayed  in  many 
difficulties  by  Squock  and  Talum.  Squock  is 
son-in-law  of  Umptlalum,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Nootsak  Indians.  Though  a Flat-head, 
Squock  is  very  handsome,  and,  with  his  swarthy 
face  and  long  thin  limbs,  resembles  an  Arab. 

Sure  of  such  good  company,  I determined  to 
start  from  Victoria  on  4th  August,  1868.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  second  attempt  I took  the 
steamer  which  runs  between  Victoria  and  Port 
Townsend,  forty  miles  distant,  and  went  thence 
to  Bellingham  Bay,  sixty  miles  more.  But  as 
this  was  traveling  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle, 
I now  made  the  journey  direct  by  canoe.  This 
route  leads  by  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  fa- 
mous bone  of  contention  between  England  and 
America,  each  end  of  which  is  held  by  a gar- 
rison representing  these  countries.  I had  en- 
gaged some  Indians  to  come  from  Bellingham 
Bay  for  me,  but  discovered  that  they  had  trav- 
eled by  the  ship  channel  farther  to  the  south, 
in  their  dread  of  the  northern  Indians,  with 
whom  the  Lummis  have  an  old  feud.  Indeed, 
these  Northerners,  and  particularly  the  Hydahs, 
nre  the  pirates  of  these  parts.  Of  late  they 
boldly  attempted  higher  game,  and  have 


attacked  schooners  and  trading-vessels.  In  one 
instance  the  Growler , of  Port  Townsend,  w*as 
entirely  destroyed  by  their  ravages  in  search  of 
“possissee”  and  “skookum  chuck” — blankets 
and  whisky — which  form  their  ideal  of  the  chief 
good.  In  another  the  sloop  Thornton  was  set 
upon  by  three  canoes,  and  the  master  and  crew 
were  only  saved  through  the  good  sendees  of  % 
Henry  rifle.  The  Black  Diamond  also  came  in 
for  a share  of  their  black  deeds;  and  others 
have  been  frightened,  if  not  hurt. 

Apart  from  such  casualties,  traveling  is  very 
enjoyable  in  these  inland  waters.  The  bottom 
of  the  canoe  is  spread  with  small  branches  and 
twigs,  and  then  covered  with  matting  of  native 
manufacture.  One’s  blankets  are  placed  against 
the  thwarts  and  form  a soft  cushion,  against 
which  he  can  recline  and  be  as  comfortable  as 
in  a first-class  railway  carriage.  When  camp- 
ing on  shore  at  night  the  mats  are  spread  out 
on  the  beach,  and  with  one’s  blankets  make  a 
soft  bed.  Gliding  along  in  our  canoe,  away 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  busy  world, 
the  spirit  revels  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  archipelago.  Island  after  island  is 
passed,  all  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
the  cedar,  the  fir,  and  the  tender  green  of  the 
arbutus.  The  mossy  banks  are  here  covered 
with  bushes,  and  there  relieved  with  bold, 
groupings  of  rocks  in  picturesque  forms.  As 
we  look  down  through  the  clear  and  limpid 
waters,  the  silvery  fish  are  discerned  disporting 
themselves  among  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
sea-w'eed  and  shell ; while  aw  ay  in  the  distance, 
bounding  the  horizon,  are  the  snow-capped 
mountain  ranges  of  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  Territory.  All  these  combine  to 
form  a succession  of  charming  pictures,  and 
tempt  one  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

“Oh!  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister.** 


In  passing  along  wo  noticed  the  camp  of  the 
English  garrison  on  San  Juan  Island,  and 
were  struck  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
scenery  around  it.  In  the  fore-ground  is  the 
level  green-sward  with  a noble  tree  rising  from 
its  centre,  and  fringed  with  spreading  maples. 
Up  through  these  there  are  winding  walks  to 
the  officers*  quarters,  and  beyond,  a lofty  hill, 
on  which  a summer-house  has  been  erected, 
where  the  surrounding  shores  are  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. Between  this  and  the  American 
camp,  seven  miles  off,  lie  farms  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  the  proprietors  of  which  declare 
it  to  be  the  “best  land  they  have  struck,” 
since  there  are  no  rents,  no  sheriff’s  officers, 
no  taxes,  and  no  prisons. 

Having  passed  San*  Juan,  and  steering 
through  a narrow  passage  near  to  Orcas  Isl- 
and,  we  observed  a long  pole  with  a cross- 
piece to  it  at  the  top.  It  is  the  native  arrange- 
ment for  catching  wild-fowl.  A net  is  spread 
on  the  cross-poles,  fires  are  lighted  at  night, 
the  wild-fowl  seeking  at  this  time  their  food, 
and  not  seeing  the  net,  fly  against  it  with  such 
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force  that  they  drop  down,  and  arc  seized  by 
the  Indians  before  they  have  time  to  recover 
themselves,  Vancouver  gives  a plate  of  simi- 
lar pole*  in  bis  work,  and  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  ps$  of  them. 

Another  interesting  method  of  securing  game 
is  practiced  by  the  settlers.  They  go  at  night 
with  torches  and  armed  with  shot-guns  to  hunt 
the  deer.  Their  animals  then  come  down  to 
the  shore  to  lick  the  salt  off  the  stones,  anti  arc 
so  thoroughly  Hpcll -bound  by  the  lights  that  they 
easily  fall  victim*  to  the  hunters.  I also  ob- 
served that  our  Indians  had  each  a pole  armed 
with  prongs,  lying  by  their  side  while  they  pad- 
died,  with  which  they  occasionally  transfixed 
the  fish  as  it  darted  along.  When  skirting 
Qrcaa  I -land  a curious  instance  of  superstition 
was  manifested.  I noticed  a shining  marine 
plant  floating  in  the  water ; endeavoring  to 
seize  it,  but  missing  my  grasp,  l motioned  to 
the  Indians  to  catch  if.  They  firmly  refused, 
alleging  that  if  they  touched  it  warts  would 
spring  out  upon  their  hand*.  I could  not  but 
respect  such  a particular  care  of  the  person, 
especially  on  the  purl  of  Davy,  sumamed  Crock- 
ett, who  to  his  tribe  is  king,  priest,  and  judge. 
He  i?  the  theocratic  head  of  the  Lnmmis,  and 
very  exemplary  he  is  in  the  performance  of  his 
multifarious  duties — ringing  a bell,  calling  his 
flock  twice  a day  to  prayers,  and  continually 
enforcing  upon  them  the  inferiority  of  all  other 
tribes,  and  the  great  privileges  they  enjoy  from 
condescending  to  be  born  tinder  his  own  admin- 
istration— the  peculiar  year  uf  grace. 

Before  leaving  these  islands  we  can  not  but 
refer  to  the  peculiar  features  of  civilization 


manifested  within  them.  So  plentiful  is  game 
that  an  hour’s  hunting  suffices  to  catch  a deer 
weighing  from  75  to  150  pounds.  Their  skins 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  settlers  in  tobacco  and 
flour  until  they  have  cleared  the  ground  for 
potatoes  and  grain.  Thus  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  easily  gained;  in  fact,  iio  mart  need 
starve  in  Washington  Territory.  Many  of 
tbe*e  settler*  live  with  Indian  women,  and 
find  a charm  in  this  free  and  independent  life 
which  reconcile*  them  to  the  discomforts  of 
roughing  it  in  a new  country.  These  attach- 
ments generally  last  for  life,  and  the  question 
U surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
alliance  secures  immunity  from  the  savage 
tribes  around;  the  position  is  one  which  the 
more  tenderly  nurtured  maidens  would  not  ac- 
cept, but  I have  often  had  occasion  to  ask 
whether  the  term  squalid  might  not  appropri- 
ately he  spelled  ^scpmw-led.^ 

We  now  enter  Bellingham  Bay,  thus  named 
by  Vancouver.  The  bay  proper  is  a noble 
sheet  of  water,  and  is  an  irregular  circle  of 
about  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
the  finest  natural  harbor  of  the  Puget.  Sound 
district,  ami  there  the  fleets  of  the  w orld  might 
ride  in  safety  and  manoeuvre  w ith  ease.  If  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  should  be  construct- 
ed through  any  of  the  passes  in  the  Cascade 
range,  this  bay  wfould  be  the  best  terminus 
Already  two  towns  have  been  located  upon  its 
shore — Seaborne  and  Whateorn.  Seaborne  is 
the  outpost  of  American  civilization,  being  the 
most  northerly  town  in  Washington  Territory. 
Coal  was  discovered  in  ita  neighborhood  by 
Captain  Pottle  in  1652,  having  been  employed 
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by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  get  out  spars 
and  lumber.  While  thus  engaged  he  saw  coal- 
seams  at  Union  vilie,  two  miles  off.  A com- 
pany attempted  to  work  the  seam,  but  without 
success.  More  recently  another  company  was 
formed  to  work  a seam  disclosed  by  the  up- 
rooting of  a tree  during  a storm  at  Seahome. 
The  seams  run  north  and  south,  and  are  inex- 
haustible. Indeed,  they  underlie  the  bay,  and 
stretch  away  to  the  Fraser  River  and  the  hills 
beyond.  The  vein  is  a solid  one  of  fifteen  feet, 
with  two  clay  divisions,  and  lies  in  the  sand- 
stone formation — the  predominant  one  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Miners  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  regular  seams  in  existence. 
The  yield  is  above  12,000  tons  a month,  and  it 
finds  a ready  market  in  San  Francisco.  A. 
Hayward,  Esq.,  the  enterprising  capitalist  of 
San  Francisco,  is  the  principal  shareholder; 
and  the  system  of  working  reflects  great  credit 
on  R.  E.  Meyer,  Esq.,  the  courteous  and  ener- 
getic Superintendent.  A tram-way  has  been 
made  which  extends  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  and  is,  as  the  Superintendent  humorously 
observed,  the  first  link  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  making  the  excavations  for  this 
I observed  the  finest  instances  of  fluting  and 
grooving,  evidences  of  glacial  action,  that  I 
have  seen  on  this  coast ; they  were  90  feet  in 
length,  running  north  and  south,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Professor  Agassiz.  Altogether, 
when  completed,  these  will  be  the  most  sub- 
stantial works  on  this  coast,  and  unsurpassed 
in  permanence  and  strength.  They  reflect 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Meyer,  as  well  as  on  the 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Company.  I was  pro- 
vided with  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Meyer,  and 
those  w ho  are  equally  fortunate  will  not  readily 
forget  this  home  in  the  wilderness,  nor  the  skill 
of  “Jim,”  the  Chinese  cook.  Jim  gabbles 
away  in  a lingo  which  is  one-tenth  English 
and  nine-tenths  Chinese  and  Chinook,  and 
grins  with  delight  if  you  only  nod  your  head 
occasionally  and  say,  Cum  tux — “I  understand.” 

About  a mile  from  Seahome  is  Whatcom, 
famous  for  the  expectations  formerly  enter- 
tained of  its  speedy  greatness.  Its  history  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
cities  rise  and  fall  in  a mining  country.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  in  1858,  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered on  Fraser  River,  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  become  the  great  ddpot  and  forward- 
ing place  for  supplies  to  the  mines.  A town 
was  rapidly  laid  out,  two  piers  were  com- 
menced, intended  to  be  one  mile  long.  For 
about  three  months  there  were  10,000  people 
camped  around,  and  it  was  quite  a common 
occurrence  for  half  a dozen  ocean  steamers, 
and  over  a dozen  square-rigged  vessels,  to  ar- 
rive from  San  Francisco.  Surveyors  might  be 
seen  with  theodolites  and  tapes  in  hand,  up  to 
their  waists  in  water,  marking  off  the  lots  of 
the  future  city,  and  capitalists  eager  to  ex- 
change their  bags  of  gold  for  the  sites  laid 
down.  Among  others  the  California  Naviga- 
tion Company  offered  $5000  for  a plot  to  build 


a wharf  on,  but  finding  that  they  were  unable 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  land-owners,  took 
their  money  to  Victoria  and  invested  it  there. 
About  the  same  time  Sir  James  Douglas,  Gov- 
ernor of  British  Columbia,  gave  an  order  that  no 
miner  should  work  on  Fraser  River  without  a 
license,  which  could  be  only  taken  out  in  Vic- 
toria. This,  in  conjunction  with  the  high  rates 
charged  for  the  sites,  occasioned  the  downfall 
of  Whatcom.  The  lumber  trade  around  is  re- 
viving, and  if  the  terminus  of  the  North  Pacific 
Railroad  be  located  here,  the  winter  of  its  dis- 
content may  soon  become  glorious  summer,  and 
Whatcom,  now  deserted  and  forlorn,  arise  like  a 
phoenix  from  its  ashes.  And  certainly  it  has 
many  advantages,  the  bay  abounds  with  dog- 
fish, the  oil  of  which  can  be  sold  to  the  mills 
around  for  50  cents  a gallon ; the  country  con- 
tains more  good  fanning  land  than  any  other 
west  of  the  Cascade  range ; there  are  numer- 
ous streams,  in  one  of  which  I know  that 
mountain  trout,  weighing  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  can  be  caught  as  fast  as  the  fly  can  be 
thrown ; the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
having  the  sea-breezes  and  westerly  winds  from 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  by  day,  and  at  night  gen- 
tle land  airs  from  the  snow-capped  mountains 
which  refrigerate  and  purify  the  atmosphere. 
The  winters  are  not  severe,  and  sickness  is  al- 
most unknown.  The  creek  on  which  the  mill 
is  situated  has  a character  of  its  own,  tumbling 
over  huge  boulders  in  a succession  of  leaps,  and 
overhung  by  bushes  and  by  ferns,  strongly  re- 
minding one  of  a Welsh  mountain  stream.  In- 
deed, the  scenery  around  has  many  and  varied 
elements  of  the  beautiful.  When  standing  here 
at  early  morn,  looking  out  upon  the  tranquil 
scene,  in  the  distance  the  Olympian  Mountains 
bathed  in  mist,  and  nearer  the  grand  outline 
of  Orcas  Island  looming  up  like  some  great 
fortification,  imagination  pictures  the  future, 
not  perhaps  far- distant,  when  these  silent 
shores  shall  be  lined  with  wharves  and  resonant 
with  the  throng  of  busy  multitudes. 

Before  leaving  Whatcom  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  a block-house,  or  old  fort,  w’hich  may 
be  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  was  erect- 
ed for  purposes  of  defense  during  the  Indian 
war  of  1856.  At  that  time  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
place,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  able-bodied  men,  being  en- 
tered as  volunteers,  were  organized  into  com- 
panies, and  sent  up  Snohomish  River;  but  a 
detachment  of  fourteen  was  reserved  to  guard 
the  settlement,  with  Mr.  Eldridge  as  lieutenant 
in  charge.  About  one  mile  distant  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boeder,  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

We  made  direct  for  Squallicum,  the  residence 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Eldridge  already  mentioned, 
who  has  always  taken  a warm  interest  in  the 
Mount  Baker  exploration,  and  whose  house, 
remembering  former  hospitalities,  we  had  ap- 
pointed the  rendezvous  for  the  present  start. 
We  found  that  Stratton  had  anticipated  Ogilvy 
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and  myself,  and  that  Mr.  Eldridge  had  assem- 
bled a party  to  witness  our  departure.  Like 
the  hero  of  Excelsior,  fain  would  we  have  lin- 
gered ; but  duty  urged  us  on.  When  the  maid- 
ens fair  bade  “ good-by,  " I asked  them  to  pray 
for  us ; but  one,  more  lively  than  the  others, 
observed  that  we  should  be  so  much  nearer 
heaven  we  ought  to  pray  for  them.  Starting 
in  company  with  our  dusky  friends,  under  the 
command  of  “Squock,”  and  our  canoe  loaded 
with  a month’s  provisions,  it  appeared  that  the 
fates  had  combined  to  render  our  journey  inter- 
esting, for  the  spectacle  that  burst  upon  our 
view  that  night  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  For 
miles  around  the  forests  were  on  fire.  No  il- 
luminations ever  kindled  for  crowning  of  king 
or  news  of  victory  could  be  more  brilliant. 
From  numberless  pines  the  coruscations  darted 
up  to  heaven,  their  refulgence  reflected  in  the 
gleaming  waters. 

In  making  our  way  to  the  Reservation  we 
observed  an  old  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  aft- 
er the  Indian  war  in  1855,  but  forsaken  when 
the  difficulty  occurred  relative  to  San  Juan  in 
1859,  the  troops  being  ordered  thither.  The 
Reservation  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lummi, 
around  which  a delta  is  gradually  being  formed. 
Washington  Territory  is  parceled  out  into  five 
reservations,  at  each  of  which  there  must  be 
a resident  agent,  a schoolmaster,  a doctor,  a 
blacksmith,  and  a farmer.  In  consideration  of 
the  Indians  giving  up  their  land  the  Govern- 
ment provides  these  reservations  for  their  use, 
besides  paying  them  for  their  land.  These  pay- 
ments cover  a period  of  twenty  years,  being 
greater  at  first,  when  they  are  more  helpless, 
regularly  diminishing,  and  ceasing  in  the  twen- 
tieth year,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Very  wisely  they 
do  not  give  them  the  money,  but  lay  out  the 
amount  stipulated  in  agricultural  implements, 
blankets,  dresses,  medicines,  etc.  This  Reser- 
vation is  a branch  of  one  at  Tulalip,  below 
Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  to  which  5000  Indians 
belong.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  Tulalip 
— about  sixty  miles — this  branch  was  formed 
here,  with  a farmer  in  charge,  as  being  more 
convenient  for  the  Lummis,  who  are  a hunting 
and  fishing  tribe,  and  taking  into  consideration 
their  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
which  often  prevents  those  living  at  a distance 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered them.  The  land  reserved  for  them  is 
about  eight  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four 
wide,  and  contains  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres, 
most  of  which  is  fertile  and  valuable  for  lum- 
ber and  agricultural  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  best  reservations  in  the  Territory, 
and  sufficiently  isolated  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  white  settlers.  The  Indian 
town  is  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  built  around 
a large  wooden  crucifix  and  flag-staff,  with  an 
ensign  bearing  temperance  mottoes,  and  con- 
tains forty-eight  good,  substantial  board  dwell- 
ings, as  well  as  a church,  and  a number  of  the 
old  Indian  “ rancheries”  for  smoking  and  cur- 


ing salmon.  The  Indians  here  are  very  order- 
ly, and  have  improved  in  mechanical  skill. 
This  is  very  much  owing  to  the  good  influence  • 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Finkboner,  for  many  years  the 
farmer  in  charge  of  the  Reservation,  and  the 
Catholic  priests  who  occasionally  visit  them. 
Indeed,  the  Indians  conduct  morning  and  even- 
ing service  in  a commendable  manner,  old  Davy 
Crockett  being  their  leader. 

They  have  already  abandoned  their  ancient 
barbarous  habits,  and  have  adopted  those  of  civil- 
ization, temperance,  and  religion.  They  have 
also  given  up  the  practice  of  polygamy,  flatten- 
ing heads,  holding  slaves,  and  gambling,  as 
well  as  their  belief  in  “Tomanusos,”  or  medi- 
cine men.  Mr.  Finkboner,  who  is  with  them 
and  for  them,  believes  that  in  time  they  will  be- 
come civilized  like  white  men,  if  looked  after. 
The  priests  make  an  annual  visitation  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming,  exhorting,  and  other- 
wise keeping  them  in  the  straight  path.  On 
these  occasions  Mr.  Finkboner  sends  up  and 
down  the  river  for  the  Indians,  and  they  pour 
in  from  all  quarters.  Two  years  ago,  on  leav- 
ing Mr.  Eldridge’s  for  Victoria,  I could  not  get 
Indians  to  take  me,  as  Bishop  Blanchet,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territories,  with  Father  Baudre, 
of  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  was  making  a visit- 
ation ; and  the  Indians  would  not  do  any  work 
until  the  Bishop  had  left.  Indeed,  Father 
Baudre  had  scarcely  time  to  eat  his  meals,  so 
anxious  were  the  poor  creatures  to  confess  to 
him.  The  following  exemplifies  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  priests : Mr.  Stratton  was  one 
day  walking  along  the  shore  of  Lummi  Island, 
and  met  an  Indian  woman  quite  alone.  There 
w'ere  steep  banks,  so  that  she  could  not  turn 
back  or  get  away  into  the  woods.  She  showed 
some  signs  of  alarm,  and  as  Stratton  drew  near 
pulled  out  a crucifix,  and  held  it  up  as  he 
passed.  It  was  evident  she  had  been  taught 
that  this  was  a symbol  the  white  man  would  re- 
spect, and  that  the  possessor  of  it  should  come 
to  no  harm.  I observed  that  the  Indians  de- 
tached for  our  expeditions  regularly  retired  ev- 
ery night,  and  kneeling  in  a row,  said  their 
prayers.  I could  not  but  contrast  their  condi- 
tion favorably  with  the  poor  of  my  own  and 
other  densely  populated  countries.  The  love- 
liness of  the  scenery  around,  the  comfort  and 
ease  with  which  they  gain  a subsistence,  the 
gentleness  and  dignity  of  their  manner,  nur- 
tured amidst  the  freedom  of  their  native  haunts, 
all  combine  to  remind  one  of  that  pastoral  life 
of  the  olden  time  which  painters  have  delight- 
ed to  illustrate  and  poets  to  sing. 

Our  journey  was  henceforth  up  the  Lummi 
into  the  bosom  of  the  forest.  Its  banks  are 
adorned  with  several  species  of  w illow,  alder, 
the  crab -apple,  grasses,  English  clover,  the 
daisy,  the  cockspur  thorn,  the  sw'eet-brier,  the 
wild  rose,  and  the  beautiful  festoons  of  the 
wild  pea.  There  is  plenty  of  open  lands,  and 
half  a mile  up  we  observed  the  telegraph  wires 
crossing  the  river — a silent  prophecy  of  their 
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speed/  settlement.  Five  miles  on  onr  wav  was 
blocked  tip  by  a “drift,”  and  a portage  had  to 
be  made.  This  consists  m carrying  the  canoe 
and  x>rovisions  along  the  bank.  For  this  we 
were  prepared,  having  shortly  before  exchanged 
our  44  Chinook, M or  salt-water  canoe,  for  two 
small  shovel-nosed  canoes.  Leaving  our  In- 
dians to  manage  this,  we  struck  off  on  a trail 
to  visit  the  u ranch*’  of  Mr.  John  Tcnnent*  half 
a mile  distant.  He  consented  to  join  us,  and 
was  constituted  onr  geographer  and  interpreter 
in  chief.  Scarcely  had  we  rejoined  our  Indians 
when  they  hailed  a couple  of  passing  canoes,  and 
had  a 41  wab-wah/'  or  friendly  chat,  which  they 
commenced  by  shaking  hands  nil  round  in  a 
grave,  business-like  manner.  Our  canoo  was 
propelled  against  the  stream  at  times  by  pad- 
dles, and  at  times  by  poles,  and  made  about 
three  tulles  an  hour.  This  was  slow  progress, 
but  we  did  not  regret  it,  as  the  scenery  became 
surpassingly  beautiful.  There  were  long  rows 
of  lofty  cotton-wood  trees,  which  at  fust  sight 
reminded  one  of  the  English  elm.  The  cotton- 
wood  is  sometimes  called  the  balsam  jJOplar, 
In  spring  when  the  buds  are  breaking  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  scent  of  it.  Then  there  would 
he  successive  row’s  of  pines  in  serried  ranks,  min- 
gled with  the  cedar  and  broad-leafed  maple, 
and  relieved  With  the  gorgeous  crimson  and  In- 
dian yellow  tints  of  the  vine-maple  and  the 
hazel.  The  scene  would  then  change;  there 
would  be  next  long  reaches  of  aider  and  willow, 
indicating  good  bottom-lands.  Now  and  then 
the  stately  rnuks  of  pines  would  be  broken  by 


some  fall  fir  gracefully  leaning  forward  with  its 
arms,  and  sweeping  the  stream  like  some  di- 
sheveled beauty.  Conspicuous  among  the  ar* 
borage  h*  the  Menzies  spruce  (Abuse  Sfenzirfc,  so 
called  from  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Meiulcs,  the  sur- 
geon of  Vancouver's  expedition.  Its  feathery 
foliage  hangs  down  in  delicate  cluster*  like  luce 
upon  a lady's  jeweled  arm.  Coleridge  said  the 
birch  was  the  4 4 Lady  of  the  Woods;”  and  wo 
would  certainly  rank  the  Monzies  spruce  as  the 
44  Queen  of  the  Forest.*’ 

We  found  in  Germany  that  the  peasantry 
around  the  Harr.  Mountain  lived  in  perpetual 
dread  of  the  44  Brocken.”  or  demon  of  the  for- 
est. Of  Ids  mightv  acts  they  told  many  won- 
derful tales,  although  u is  now  well  known  that 
his  de?non$hip  is  simply  the  reflection  of  the 
ascending  traveler  in  weird-like  shape.  At  a 
sharp  bend  .of  the  river  wo  came  upon  the  scene 
of  a similar  legend.  The  Indians  formerly  be- 
lieved that  here  dwel  t a terrible  spirit  that  suck- 
ed down  their  canoes,  and  bore  them  away  ro 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Near  this  we  made  our 
first  encampment,  and  discovered  sundry’  de- 
tects in  our  culinary  arrangements  FoT  fit  com- 
pany of  twelve  we  had  only  one  plate  and  one 
spoon.  Here,  however,  in  the  presence  of  sav- 
age scones  and  savage  life,  we  easily  laid  aside 
our  secondary  habit*,  and  fell  buck  upon  first 
principles.  We  in  ay  as  well  give  the  bill  *4 
fare  adopted  for  the  journey : 

bread,  bacon 

IHnner. — Bread,  bacon,  tea. 

Unpper.— Bacon,  tea,  bread. 
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The  cheerful  m\)\m  w sl^^  ^rcfai  trap*  the  ^lllttvy  $t?  ks&  i#  the  fc‘ip>mtp£ 
pm  on  the  bowm  ofmathAr  fcanir,  ; ut^nl^i  in  rim  rne^&hof- 

?*r  under  the  cwtopf  -of  heaven.  Xext  morn-  |£wj^  of  tfth  i'rm^mtiuc  a^pmul 

ing  ire  Btru(*k camp  at  fim  am)  reached ^ theiieotr  $a$ fctf 

^rnwff  h\  Waimmii  ab»mt  wrv^,  : to  dm  ynddiy^  .STjfc>*\L.i  dirm-.-: 

lien*.  nil  ray  fir.?t  attempt,  %ve  tad  a ^ whtay^hmUj  though  Mill  to^^ly;w<?de5ir  fzCjf&pM* 
w$h"  y^iifv  \ ih  Indian  Jim,  Mo  'find'  bmfcjfa  l $&•  fre^s  ite :§£fS&|  At  Jf$t 

jmr.iiii*  of  eii  to  the  Toot  ^'Moiint.  Baker,  TfepBje  hiffa foilfe  \we 

explain  the  different  rotitp&.Ue  drevy  the  form  tfrw  riyot,  fttiA  **  wy.  o^».7ijic^i  fh  My  he-hia»1  m. 
of  the  f War  Avirh  hi^  TiH^r  m the  $»mlt  and  / Wtotht?  an  w nuiziml  m fclaud.  The  right 
r rt  I » ! .;  £ gtyp  fvr  Uk>  mo'it\nj>u\  *mj  v hv  h jie  hn-hk  «(  tiio  r>  **x  -*y»?  hhnd.vd  up,  *0  **e  £hx$$ 

‘ -ptneed;* fajrilie'  peaks,  \rhkh  >ve  aft-  the  left.  The  rliHtine)  of  t,hw  nr<fr,  ot  hinny 
*r#ea>d  named  vs  “ Idm-olif*  ami  ‘‘O^av''  tpois.  £>►'  tom**  tt*  width  m the  «;om--i.* 

f &opfef ^ 4h»»  fn  > sh^tieh  . Imt  he  emxhl make  of  tv  wtitivt  . .flete^  fWr ' instance,  I 

oothiTig  of  it, tiofr  iimWr**'whd  terv^i  'the  *daiv*  of  on  ohj  *ajmvm  *Wtear  aroro 
Knell  diQrtHU-'Wrifo'!'.  In  ihe^o  jwirw  an  Auior-.  j third  *txty!fi»etTnteiid,-  wldcft-had  be.so  ufced  in 
'tee&f't*  termed*  ftotfairiA&k,  | a 6»m)[fcr’.  .*fttt.<toh.  BfityriiV  afWt  tbi*  we  *rcn& 

King  GeorjKj  mart  t«fUT\v*>*]  omm!  i rimmat  it*  our  first  u?Vv  tif  .Mount  Ha  Ur,  «i:  .a 
)\»4  ^ far.  itnjr<rtiyfe4-% -I  pMht  fhfe.  rr»;er  itieo-tivo  fork.*, 

that  he  t*a?  )ihk  (o  •irs-y  a.  peio.il- 'ikeveh  ?>f  -:l»o  ; fhn  iy^lno»t  a f.vu.raMy  opy.onuuhy  f r >••.' 
VMaf^r.  AfMr  living  Oih'.rin')  4ye  ;r  hair— ail  ihe  m^oy  as  !u*re  n ^ o^rwiiUrhej 

Hux^her  porm^  the  m*mm  Qi' ^ l[4ttp4?*teiv  tt^  Thtef  of  tfe 

Oettfeie^j  (vAit.  of  i:im  jonciv;)  <t(#  fiver.  0»i  these  Like  mony  mi^hfier  kVa#*  he 

ocK'M5iofi«  every  one  is  expoct^-t  to  ^ve  u.  ne?p-  r-e^o.c  a ivtn'tef  a.nii>nmm«r  T&iApxv'i-,  The 
iu^r  hind.  digmsy  in  t.heir  por.k-  | {tcrm^oru  imetliflpnttdtf  U & iifrfie  bpJw  the 

<?f*^  v?H]  ^^>ihiyr  hi*  p«ek,  imatiitr  n a-aek  forks,  f ^3^Ua}01s^^^h  00  srn  M~ 

)>t  floar'-M  ti  (ryia;f-pan.  .another  the-  ttmvnaMc  ami. ■'where  KU  m^jr.^y  trm>-  >?njby  imtnniiity 
bar/rm  3.jof  nli  tr  oop  o^r  ro  «jk>T<*Q  ’ » . tt^r 1 t&Wr  Tife^  iftn? 

tx  .^hore  the  rlnfl-  I^Tin^r  iberv^  Hie  y^ver^l , « dismirt  rrVbc*  from  the  Lianmi^  diWur 
■:/^d tt:-v  fymm  fur.ilu?  oinf^  wliu  h 5f?  01  mtuwfew.  oroi  On>fe 

dr^^ed  on  rr.l)m.  To  these  rdl  »re  r.f  life.  Tfiey  occupy  the  terrhory  from  iiv:  - -- 

hatn^v«ed , md  yniD  a Way  like  enitpftl^  of  IVfoont  Baker  d^wn  io  with  in  lice  miles  of  ff»e 

vi-n  one  oco^ior.,  wh  in  making  ray  way  to  mouth  of  the  Lunimi  Like  all  Inland  trib^ 
;h«  .ReiYKs*  Ah»5t  f inpped  io  London  and  they  mUnst  principally  f*y  ffttr  nlittsiv,  whereas 
hri?j<km>^/d  jo  V-nh;  fmt  thn  <iay  mu>t  hero,  the  (iuhimif  depend  on'  ftsh  tttul  elm'r.».  Fntto’ 
^atdod  a^  yS’^naUy  l^ptibfe,  tip  we,  hroakfrt.%ietl  iihSxv&sfr  ^hP  is  so  well  kitfivh  in  OQntmptioTi 
with  a eoiemtd  tit  the  American  urmv,  atid  with  the  lii^Sivh  &i  T«J»l|v»;  ftrv<*  ^r- 

sapped.  tl  v ifru\i:i4fc  rttneheda  Hem  we  FinkbonerT  ?wpp<wii  f hftt  they  ufigomlly  era  me 
tmd  an  ^pjmnwttity  of  ’xim&tzitig:  qirlfiitajion  a^-  ti  iumlir^  %m  i)ts>  Cliliam  ^junby 

m ite  c&rii  eat  ytag^  for  ihhm  were  tepmwnt-  to  ^im  tXnan  aad  H Intend,  and  the  one  t hey 
ed  the.  of  tdftp-haildinj^  '-ww • aitd.j  .^^itt;:  ihdj'  present  lovatinn, 

wiakeii'-'vtvk^  by  AAmA  men .■  fashioning'-  eamiisc,  <tnd  Unit  the  ijnh^dtHTifcs  of  the  Lumrni 

;t!ro  ^dmen  it/aking.  a binnk^  yritli  hm£  of  disirkt  xrv  e^tfceL  Tlrtiy  hare  n tradition  that 
cocuniain  >h^p  from  iho  ^ snde.  Mmmr  they  arc  ah*  de-eewtled  from  one  ori^inid  pair. 
Baker,  arid  the  y^njhs  vsmtrjxtiius ^ ajtknnn-  I LTmptlalum  k a VenutaldedooLing  man,  -And 
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though  somewhat  short  in  stature,  looks  every 
inch  a chief.  He  is  benign  and  intelligent  in 
aspect.  His  snow-white  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  combed  down  behind  bis  ears.  He 
wore  a tuft  on  his  chin,  and  his  complexion  was 
tanned  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  Having 
paid  our  respects  to  1dm  we  took  into  consider- 
ation our  final  approach  to  the  mountain.  We 
had  here  to  choose  between  the  three  forks  of 
the  river.  The  north  fork  is  a whitish  stream, 
showing  that  it  is  glacier-fed.  By  this  we  could 
have  gone  forty  miles  further ; but  owing  to  the 
numerous  rapids  in  its  upper  part  and  the  diffi- 
cult nature  of  the  country  beyond,  as  discovered 


on  my  first  journey,  it  was  rejected.  The  south 
fork,  which  emerges  from  a sequestered  teafv 
nook,  looked  very  tempting.  Its  waters  are 
gentle  and  limpid  until  they  mingle  with  the 
turbulent  main  stream,  and  were  suggestive  of 
the  peaceful  current  of  youth  before  entering 
upon  the  tails  and  trials  of  manhood.  It  prom- 
ised grateful  repose  after  the  difficulties  of  our 
previous  journey.  It  seemed  as  if  upon  its  east’ 
surface  we  would  have  a breathing  space  before 
plunging  into  the  desolate  scenery  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  south  fork,  how- 
ever, would  have  led  us  out  of  the  way ; be- 
sides, Squock  and  Talum  recommended  the 
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middle  fork,  alleging  that  a day's  journey 
■would  bring  ns  to  the  bead  of  navigation, 
and  that  in  the  three  davs’  land  travel  be- 


tween that  atid  the  snow  line  we  would  find 
occasional  elk  trails,  and  reach  a point  where 
the  ascent  was  more  easy.  This  was  the  route 
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across  the  trees  to  form  a frame-wmk.  On  this 
the  provisions  and  other  u iklas"  were  laid  ami 
covered  with  matting,  while  the  canoes  are 
thrust  underneath.  Care  must  he  taken  that 
the  frame-work  is  fastened  upon  young  trees 
that  will  not  sustain  the  weight  of  a hear. 
Having  made  our  packs  as  light  as  possible, 
we  plunged  into  the  forest  along  the  hank  of 
the  river  in  order  to  reach  a ford  some  twelve 
miles  np.  With  difficulty  we  made  about  a 
mile  an  hour,  over  fallen  trees,  under  old  logs, 
down  steep  ravines,  oyer  high  rough  rocks,  and 
through  close-set  jungle.  A fter  reeling  under 
our  pucks,  knocking  our  feet  against  stones,  and 
twisting  our  limbs  among  opposing  obstacles,  we 
came  at  Inst  to  a spot  on  the  bank  which  we 
named  “Camp  Fafigne.”  Stratton  gloriously 
sigunltaed  himself  during  this  difficult  march- 
From  the  elasticity  of  hi*  spirits  we  all  derived 
life  and  strength.  His  motto  seemed  to  be, 

“Jog  on,  jog  on  ! And  merrily  bent  the  »lit« — a : 

Your  merTT  heart  goe*  all  the  day,  yotir  ead  tires 
In  a mile— a." 

Aronml  the  earnp-fire  he  would  give  ns  many  a 
yam  of  mining  life  in  California,  which  ever 
provoked  anecdotes  from  Tennent.  We  need- 


chosen.  Here  wo  leave  the  outskirts  of  civili- 
tsation ; our  path  henceforward  will  he  through 
a how  ling  wilderness  tenanted  by  wild  animals, 
through  dense  and  trackless  forests  where  the 
light  of  the  sun  never  enters,  across  maddening 
torrents  and  precipitous  rapids,  uud  along  over- 
hanging precipices.  We  have  to  deal  with  na- 
ture in  her  sternest  aspects — tom  and  convulsed, 
at  war  with  herself — hearing  on  her  face,  the 
sears  of  countless  ages  of  desolating  power,  of 
the  flood  of  the  avalanche,  and  of  the  burning 
tempest.  Starting  next  morning  at  ten  our 
company  was  unexpectedly  strengthened  by 
one  of  Umptlfllunfs  hunters.  The  toilsome 
fifteen  miles  beyond  made  us  not  sorry  to 
quit  the  river.  We  had  first  three  heavy 
portages,  and  afterward  twenty- seven  riffles 
or  rapids.  Many  hitches  occurred,  where  the 
Indians  got  out  and  hfted  the  canoes  from  the 
rocks  on  which  they  grounded.  Our  difficul- 
ties may  he  conceived  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  river  ri*e^  2$ 5 feet  for  the  fifteen  mile*. 
Here  we  prepared  for  our  land  travel.  Having 
taken  out  provisions  for  ten  days,  wo  stowed  the 
canoes  and  their  contents  to  a “cache.’*  Cut- 
ting down  some  young  alders  we  fastened  them 
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ed  these  cheering  influences,  fur  we  had  no 
preparatory  training,  and  oar  life  in  the  canoe 
up  the  river  ill-qualified  us  for  the  hard  journey 
through  the  hush  with  heavy  packs  on  our 
backs.  Future  travelers  will  find  “ Camp  Fa- 
tigue" where  two  gigantic  pines  spring  up  from 
one  root,  and  a tributary  joins  the  middle  fork, 
which,  being  pure  and  limpid,  was  named  by  us 
“Clear  Water/*  On  the  morning  of  the  1 2th 
August  we  bade  farewell  to  “Camp  Fatigue," 
and  kept  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  path 
being  but  a slight  improvement  on  that  of  the 
previous  day,  Mr.  Temient  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a fern  having  a fibrous  root,  the  young 
sprouts  of  which,  if  bruised,  are  good  for 
wounds.  We  also  observed  a skunk-cabbage, 
a species  of  the  tobacco  plant,  whortleberries, 
red  elderberries,  red  huckleberries,  blackberries, 
thimble-berries,  partridge-berries,  a specimen 
of  the  mimulus,  a solitary  thistle  with  a fibre  ns 
strong  as  Manilla  hemp,  and  a water -dock, 
which  opens  first  with  a flower  like  the  tulip, 
oat  of  which  afterward  spring  the  leaves.  We 
also  observed  the  beautiful  A diant  um  pedatim 
or  Canadian  maidenhair,  which  seen  en  waste 
resembles  the  plumage  of  a bird,  and  in  En- 


gland can  only  be  cultivated  in  conservatories. 
But  the  most  lovely  plant  we  had  yet  seen  was 
a kind  of  fungus  which  exactly  resembled  mod- 
eling in  wax — both  stem  and  flower  being  per- 
fectly white.  It  was  about  four  feet  in  height, 
the  stem  being  somewhat  thick  in  proportion 
to  the  flower  ; but  unfortunately  it  turned  per- 
fectly black  when  put  iu  the  collecting-case. 
About  five  o'clock  we  came  to  a brawling 
stream  tnmbling  into  the  river  which  comes 
down  from  the  Lincoln  glacier.  We  named  it 
“ Roaring  Ri  ver/*  The  spot  w here  wc  took  up 
our  quarters  was  in  a grove  of  alders,  and  was 
named  “Camp  Doubtful/'  for  here  the  Indian 
guides  were  at  fault.  Fearing  that  we  might 
get  too  much  to  the  east  of  the  mountain,  we 
dispatched  Squock  and  Tulum  next  morning  to 
reconnoitre.  I occupied  myself  meanwhile  in 
making  a sketch  of  the  camp;  Stratton*  Tcn- 
neni,  an<f  Ogilvy  went  oft*  prospecting  and  geol- 
ogizing, and  the  remaining  Indians  crossed  the 
fork.  The  Indians  soon  came  back  in  great 
verath,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  a piece 
of  wood  cut  by  an  axe.  This  trace  of  man  in 
such  a desolate  and  uninhabitable  country 
deeply  interested  me,  but  had  a violent  effect 
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on^^rflfsnvftge  companion*.  They  explained 
that  the  Thompson  Iviver  Indians  had  evident- 
ly been  poaching  on  their  hunting- grotiud. 
They  were  all  the  more  exasperated  as  the 
same  had  been  done  two  years  ago,  when  one 
wits  killed  by  the  hunter  who  lmd  joined  ns  at 
the  forks.  No  lord  in  England  guards  his  pm* 
serve  more  Jealously;  no  Highland  laird  could 
be  more  irate  against  deer-stalking  than  was 
this  same  Indian.  Looking  at  the  peculiarly 
silent  and  harmless-looking  hunter,  we  could 
never  have  attributed  to  him  such  a violent 
deed.  By-and-by,  Ogilvy,  Tctvnem,  and  Strat- 
ton came  in  and  stated  that  the  region  was  a 
perfect  chaos  of  rocks,  thrown  up  in  all  conceiv- 
able shapes  and  aitea,  consisting  principally  of 
lava,  cement,  and  sandstone  — no  granite  nor 
quartz,  and  no  stratified  rocks — nothing  but 
loose  gravel  and  dirt  mixed  with  huge  boulders, 
And  every  thing  seeming  fo  be  on  the  move 
when  the  heavy  freshets  come  down  from  the 
mountains.  Stratton  said  that  the  river  re- 
sembled a mining  stream  rushing  madly  along, 
and  as  muddy  as  the  Yuba  River  in  California 
during  the  excitement ; but,  though  they  tried 
several  pan*,  did  not  get  even  a color — they  did 
not  expect  it.  They  would  ns  soon  prospect  in 
a haystack  for  gold;  for,  so  far  as  the  indica- 
tions went,  the  i4  bed  rock”  must  be  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  surface.  There  were  very  tew 
berries,  and  not  a bird  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  the 
country  was  never  made  for  any  thing  bur  a lot 
of  men  from  Maine  with  Collins  s best  axes — 
two  boxes  to  each  man. 

The  day  passed  by,  and  we  were  anxiously 
concerned  in  regard  to  Squock  und  Talum  ; but 


they  returned  late  in  the  evening,  and  reported 
that  they  had  reached  a spot  above  the  snow 
line  by  a path  that  was  comparatively  easy  to 
find*  They  brought  in  a couple  of  marmots, 
which  they  demolished  at  supper.  Wearied 
with  fatigue  my  companions  sought  their  blank- 
ets, and  • ‘ left  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.” 
Wakeful  and  anxious,  my  thought*  reverted  to 
4he  events  of  our  journey  through  this  far-off, 
silent  wilderness,  and  anticipated  the  dangers 
of  the  desired  victoiy  over  the  defiant  peak. 
The  expectation  of  fire  years’  solitude  and  ex- 
ile was  about  to  be  realized,  or  else  delayed  un- 
til another  season  had  wearily  come  round. 
The  struggle  maintained  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger  approached  its  denouement.  Wns  I to 
stand  a conqueror  upon  the  mountain  summit, 
or  return  with  the  memory  of  defeat  to  behold 
it  from  the  shore  of  my  island  home  ? Sleep  at 
last  came  to  toy  weary  eyelids,  but  the  stream 
of  thought  ran  on.  hi  a dreara  of  the  night  I 
was  wafted  away  to  snowy  ridges  where  fulling 
avalanches  made  perpetual  thunder.  In  the 
midst  of  fancied  dangers  I suddenly  awoke,  and 
the  experience  of  that  hour  will  never  he  forgot- 
ten . My  com  panions  \y  e re  six n k i n sleep  around 
me,  tho  camp-fire  had  died  out,  the  night  was 
cold  and  chilly.  The  noise  of  the  river,  deafen- 
ing during  the  day,  was  like  thunder  in  the  Mill- 
ness  of  the  night.  The  thought  that  it  had 
thus  fought  its  course,  night  and  day,  through- 
out the  rolling  centuries,  filled  me  with  owe. 
It  seemed  like  some  remorseless  being  madly 
bent  on  destruction,  and  was  to  roe  an  emblem 
of  unrelenting  power  and  inexorable  will. 

As  foeineu  eager  for  the  fight  we  started 
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early  on  the  18th,  and  if  oar  path  was  steep  and 
full  of  toil  we  were  cheered  by  noting  our  pro- 
gress through  the  different  zones  of  vegetation 
corresponding  to  the  varied  seasons.  Passing 
from  summer,  a few  hours  brought  us  to  the 
region  of  eternal  snow.  The  camp  behind  us 
was  1916  feet  above  the  sea  level,  as  determ- 
ined by  the  aneroid.  From  that  to  3900  feet 
was  the  temperate  region,  where  berries  were 
found  and  the  salal  plant.  At  this  elevation 
ground  vegetation  ceased,  although  the  hem- 
lock, the  spruce,  and  the  fir  remained.  Indeed, 
we  here  passed  through  a magnificent  forest  of 
firs,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
They  ran  up  a hundred  feet  without  a limb, 
and  on  the  northern  sides  were  covered  with 
moss.  The  indications  showed  us  that  the 
snow  in  winter  reached  eight  feet  above  their 
base.  We  began  to  experience  cold  whenever 
we  rested.  The  day  was  foggy,  and  the  gloom, 
added  to  the  labor  of  “packing,”  made  it  very 
depressing.  As  we  continued  up,  the  trees  di- 
minished to  half  their  size,  and  the  ridge  be- 
came narrower  and  narrower.  In  making  our 
toilsome  way  up  the  steep  these  words  of  Car- 
lyle came  vividly  to  mind : “ Yes,  to  me  also 
was  given,  if  not  Victory,  yet  the  consciousness 
of  Battle,  and  the  resolve  to  persevere  therein 
while  life  or  faculty  is  left.  To  me  also,  en- 
tangled in  the  enchanted  forests,  demon-peopled, 
doleful  of  sight  and  sound,  it  was  given,  after 
weariest  wanderings,  to  work  out  my  way  into 
the  higher  sunlit  slopes — of  that  Mountain  which 
has  no  summit,  or  whose  summit  is  in  Heaven 
only.” 

The  ridge  became  at  last  only  five  yards 
broad.  Here  there  is  a vast  basin  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  diameter.  It  descends  precipi- 
tously in  a succession  of  benches  to  a depth  of 
perhaps  2000  feet.  The  sides  of  the  basin 
were  lined  with  limestone  and  slate,  with  out- 
croppings of  a cement  rock — a mixture  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  the  latter  predominating. 
These  were  strewn  with  pebbles,  showing  that 
the  country  had  been  submerged  to  this  point 
in  some  former  age.  Op  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  basin  were  patches  of  snow,  the  first  we  had 
observed.  This  spot,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  snow  line,  was  5175  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  We  had  intended  to  make  our  encamp- 
ment at  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  close  to  the 
ice-fields,  opposite  the  Lincoln  Peak ; but  the 
fog  increasing,  and  all  being  fatigued,  we  halted 
and  sent  the  Indians  forward  to  look  for  water, 
having  been  in  a state  of  extreme  thirst  for  sev- 
eral hours.  In  half  an  hour  they  reported  the 
discovery  of  water.  We  followed  up,  and  found 
an  admirable  camping  spot,  where  there  was 
an  open  space  covered  with  grass  and  clumps 
of  small  balsam  firs.  In  one  of  these  clumps, 
where  we  found  traces  of  the  elk  and  the  bear, 
there  was  a snug  nook,  sheltered  all  round,  save 
an  opening  to  the  north.  Across  this  we  placed 
a large  ground-sheet  that  I had  fortunately 
brought  along,  and  lighted  our  fire  within. 
This  corner,  which  was  only  just  large  enough 


to  accommodate  the  party,  looked  very  pleasant, 
and  received  the  name  of  Camp  Hope.  But, 
alas ! the  water  of  which  the  Indians  had  boast- 
ed proved  to  be  a muddy  mixture  from  a marshy 
spot  in  the  vicinity.  Thirsty  as  we  were,  we 
could  not  drink  it.  After  waiting  a while  the 
fog  partially  cleared,  and  we  dispatched  the 
Indians  down  into  the  basin  beneath  us  with 
every  available  pot  and  pan ; and  at  a depth  of 
500  feet  they  found  a stream  formed  by  the 
melting  patches  of  snow.  During  this  delay 
we  were  cheered  by  observing  that  the  clearing 
of  the  fog  had  revealed  two  magnificent  rocky 
peaks  or  “aiguilles,”  as  they  are  termed  in 
Switzerland,  to  which  we  gave  the  names  of 
“Lincoln”  and  “Colfax.”  While  walking 
around  we  saw  large  patches  of  Scotch  heather 
and  blue-bell  still  in  bloom,  and  plenty  of  lu- 
pins. The  Indians  having  brought  in  the  sup- 
plies of  water,  we  had  our  tea  made,  and  turned 
into  our  blankets,  being,  like  Mohammed's  cof- 
fin, between  earth  and  heaven.  In  the  night 
the  noise  of  the  falling  avalanches  frightened 
the  Indians,  and  ever  and  anon  they  crossed 
themselves. 

Next  day,  15th  August,  the  fog  was  still  dense; 
so,  acting  on  the  proverb  that  we  might  go  far- 
ther and  fare  worse  than  at  Camp  Hope,  we 
remained  there.  Ogilvy,  Tennent,  and  three 
Indians  went  out  shooting,  while  Stratton  and 
myself  kept  camp,  doing  sundry  repairs,  post- 
ing our  diaries,  etc.  About  five  o’clock  they 
returned,  with  four  marmots,  as  they  are  termed 
in  Switzerland,  but  known  in  these  parts  by  the 
name  of  ground-hog  or  wood-chuck.  While 
sketching  I often  heard  their  squeak,  and  saw 
them  lurking  around.  They  are  grayish  in 
color,  about  1J  feet  long,  and  have  two  long 
incisors  in  front  of  each  jaw.  The  largest  se- 
cured on  this  occasion  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
They  had  also  shot  a species  of  rabbit.  At  the 
sight  of  the  marmots  Stratton  undertook  to  be 
“ chef  de  cuisine,”  and  was  busily  engaged  for 
an  hour.  I,  who  had  been  in  ignorance  of 
these  operations,  was  invited  to  partake  of  some 
“dog.”  I had  heard  of  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers being  kunophagists,  but  never  imagined  that 
I should  make  my  dinner  upon  “dog.”  The 
“dawg,”  as  Stratton  called  it,  was  pronounced 
to  be  excellent.  He  had  managed  to  get  up  a 
stew,  which  was  christened  “Oodar  de  pocar.” 
It  was  made  all  the  more  palatable  by  half  a 
bottle  of  sauce,  which  with  marvelous  foresight 
he  had  pounced  upon  in  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  larder 
at  WThatcom,  and  produced  in  triumph  upon 
this  occasion.  It  was  consumed  with  a relish 
which  none  bat  hungry  mountaineers  can  ex- 
perience. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  found  the  fog 
had  cleared  away.  The  summit  was  now  seen 
for  the  first  time,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  two 
peaks  already  mentioned.  I called  my  compan- 
ions, and  directed  their  attention  to  the  path  I 
proposed  to  take.  From  this  point  it  looked 
fearfully  precipitous,  and  they  doubtfully  shook 
their  heads.  They  followed  up,  however,  and 
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stiortly  afterward  there  was  presented  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Rod  Ridge  with  its  glaciers 
cradled  in  its  arms,  which  greatly  resembles  in 
outline  the  14  Aiguilles  Rouges,”  as  seen  on  the 
north  side  of  the.  Valley  of  Chnmounix.  It  is 
separated  from  Mount  Baker  by  a pine-cov- 
ered ridge  extending  at  a lower  altitude,  and 
distant  perhaps  ten  miles.  In  its  hollows  are 
three  small  glaciers  of  the  class  termed  bv 
Professor  James  Forbes  “secondary”  or  M ru- 
dimentary." As  we  neared  the  ice-fields  the 
ridge  which  we  were  keeping  became  broader, 
the  trees  became  dwarfed  into  shrubs,  and  in 
the  ‘‘open*’  there  were  gentle  slopes  covered 
with  grass,  and  occasional  patches  of  snow  in 
the  hollows.  These  grass-covered  .dopes  were 
strew  n with  flowers.  We  found  the  lychnis  of 
a beautiful  red  color.  Although  in  California 
it  grows  to  the  size  of  a soldier’s  cockade,  here 
it  was  very  small.  There  were  also  the  lupin 
(so  plentiful  in  Vancouver  Island),  daisies,  and 
other  flowers.  They  were  all  good  illustrations 
of  Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection,  having 
short  thick  stems  to  enable  them  to  withstand 


the  storms  of  their  exposed  situation,  and  at  first 
sight  appeared  different  species.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,  and  the  stillness  of  the  scenery 
made  us  vividly  realize  its  holy  association*. 
After  our  long  sojourn  in  the  dense  forest,  the 
smminess  of  the  “open”  contrasted  with  recent 
gloom,  the  tender  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers 
blooming  around,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocky 
peaks  shooting  up  into  the  deep  blue  vault,  sol- 
emnly impressed  us.  Wc  were  in  a temple  not 
made  with  hands.  There  was  no  need  of  Sab- 
bath bell  to  sound  the  call  to  worship.  The 
sublimity  of  the  scene  lifted  us  above  all  world- 
ly considerations,  all  thoughts  of  self,  and  evoked 
involuntary  exclamations  of  praise. 

In  rather  less  than  two  hours  we  reached  onr 
last  encampment  near  the  “neve."*  The  ridge 
was  still  covered  with  scattered  balsam  firs  of 
stunted  growth.  These  extended  half  a mile 
further,  and  then  aaddenly  terminated  in  a 


* The  “xuVvd”  i*»  the  term  given  by  geologists  to 
those  vast  reservoirs  of  consolidated  snow  and  ice 
found  ahove  the  snow  Hue  surrounding  the  high 
peaks,  and  which  supply  the  glacier*. 
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point  We  encamped  on  a spot  7054  feet 
high,  where  the  trees  formed  a semicircle 
round  a small  volcanic  rock.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  grass  and  heather,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  trees  from  the  cold  winds  of  the 
glaciers.  To  the  southeast  is  a vast  snow- 
field,  stretching  perhaps  2000  feet  beneath, 
and  terminating  in  a glacier.  Below  this 
glacier,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  “mo- 
raines,” is  a lovely  valley  with  open  land  cov- 
ered with  grass  and  sheltered  by  pines.  It 
wanted  only  a “chalet”  or  two,  a flock  of 
goats  descending  the  hill-side,  with  the  sound 
of  tinkling  bells,  to  make  me  believe  that  I was 
in  Switzerland.  Many  valleys  have  I seen,  but 
this  was  the  best  illustration  of  “ Beauty  sleep- 
ing in  the  lap  of  Terror.”  Away,  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  snow-field,  rose  on  every  side 
black,  jagged,  splintered  precipices.  Of  these 
the  Lincoln  Peak  is  from  this  point  of  view  the 
most  prominent.  A little  further  east  is  the 
Colfax  Peak,  and  beyond  that,  due  east,  is  the 
summit  itself.  The  ridge  on  which  we  were 
encamped  is  two  miles  in  length ; it  sweeps 
first  round  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  in- 
tersecting another  ridge  running  down  from 
the  Colfax  Peak.  These  ridges  are  evidently 
the  walls  of  an  extinct  crater,  whose  vast  hol- 
low is  some  two  miles  in  length  by  about  the 
same  in  width.  At  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  above-mentioned  ridges,  btt  beyond  it 
(a  vast  field  of  n£ve  filling  the  intervening 
space),  rises  the  great  peak,  entirely  snow-cov- 
ered. The  day  was  fine,  and  so  thoroughly 
were  we  sheltered  that  the  thermometer  stood 
at  80°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  It  was  only 
9 a.m.  when  we  arrived,  and  Ogilvy,  who  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  started  to  try  his  luck,  and  found 
a ptarmigan  and  a species  of  white  grouse  or 
snowy  partridge.  Tennent  and  Stratton  went 
to  try  some  creepers  {crampons)  which  had  been 
made  for  the  occasion,  being  doubtful  that  they 
would  answer ; they  also  reconnoitred  the  pro- 
posed route.  They  returned  in  high  spirits 
from  their  preliminary  essay,  declaring  that 
with  the  creepers  they  could  walk  up  the  slopes 
of  snow  as  firmly  as  on  a hill-side. 

Next  morning  we  started  at  five,  and  about 
half  past  six  came  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  (about 
two  miles).  Here  we  put  on  our  creepers  and 
spiked  boots,  made  several  packs,  and  took  pro- 
visions for  twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  we  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  night  out  if  need  be.  The 
Indians  bade  us  farewell,  and  were  observed  to 
cross  themselves  and  to  utter  prayers  for  our 
safety.  No  sooner  had  wo  launched  forth  than 
a division  of  opinion  took  place.  Acting  on 
the  old  rule  of  the  Alps,  always  to  follow  the 
“ arete”  when  practicable,  I was  for  following 
a ridge  which  leads  to  the  Colfax  Peak.  Mr. 
Stratton,  with  genuine  Yankee  “goaheaded- 
ness,”  and  a happy  ignorance  of  the  dangers 
of  concealed  crevasses  or  chasms  and  the  frail- 
ties of  snow-bridges,  started  on  a track  of  his 
which  he  had  marked  out  the  previous  day. 
Not  having  spectacles,  he  adopted  the  custom 


of  the  Cascade  range  Indians  when  traveling 
on  the  snow,  and  blackened  his  face — particu- 
larly around  the  eyes — with  a piece  of  burned 
stick.  He  thus  appeared  very  much  like  an 
Ethiopian  serenader.  Although  alarmed  for 
his  safety  I could  not  refrain  from  the  mirth 
his  appearance  occasioned.  I was  also  obliged 
to  compromise  with  the  others  and  descend  on 
the  snow.  We  then  roped  ourselves  together, 
and  left  the  ridge,  keeping  25  feet  apart.  We 
went  up  an  elevated  valley — possibly  an  ex- 
tinct crater — filled  with  ndvd,  terminating  in 
two  glaciers.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  dirty, 
and  scarcely  recognizable  as  a glacier,  was 
named  “Discovery.”  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  is  a ridge  which  leads  directly  to  the 
summit.  It  looked  so  practicable  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  previous  journey  I at  one  time 
entertained  the  idea  of  trying  it,  but  after  sur- 
veying the  vast  extent  of  treacherous  n£v£,  in- 
tersected with  numerous  crevasses,  which  we 
should  have  to  traverse,  thought,  in  the  weak 
state  of  my  forces,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
trust  it ; and  it  was  fortunate  we  did  so,  for  on 
reaching  the  summit  we  observed  that  the  ridge 
was  covered  on  the  other  side  with  overhanging 
“seracs;”*  and  on  leaving  the  mountain,  as 
our  route  lay  on  that  side,  we  could,  with  the 
aid  of  a glass,  see  that  it  looked  very  formida- 
ble. The  ridge  which  joins  the  Colfax  to  the 
summit  crosses  the  head  of  this  elevated  val- 
ley. We  made  for  this.  The  route  lay  through 
more  than  five  miles  of  ndvd.  This  was  inter- 
sected by  twenty -seven  “great  crevasses.” 
These  were  so  close  that  sometimes  they  were 
not  more  than  five  yards  apart.  No  sooner 
had  we  crossed  one  than  we  could  see  another. 
Their  depths  displayed  those  beautiful  colors 
with  which  Swiss  travelers  are  so  familiar.  The 
lovely  mazarine  blue  prevailed.  We  crossed 
them  by  the  bridges  formed  by  avalanches  which 
had  fallen  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  We 
did  not  dare  to  trust  these  entirely,  but,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  kept  firmly  attached  to 
each  other  by  the  rope.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  first  attempt  we  came  to  a crevasse  on  a 
steep  slope  where  the  other  side  was  two  feet 

* Seracs.— “The  name  of  ‘Serac'  is  given  in  our 
mountains  to  a kind  of  white  and  compact  cheese, 
which  is  separated  from  the  whey  and  compressed  into 
boxes,  where  it  takes  the  form  of  cubes,  or  frequently  of 
rectangular  parallelopids.  The  snows  at  a great  height 
frequently  take  this  form  when  they  freeze  after  hav- 
ing become  partly  saturated  with  water.  They  then 
become  extremely  compact ; in  this  state,  if  a thick 
stratum  of  this  hardened  snow  finds  itself  upon  a 
slope,  and  that  it  comes,  as  it  always  happens,  to 
glide  in  a mass  upon  this  slope,  and  that.  In  gliding 
thus,  some  portions  of  the  mass  miscarry,  their  weight 
forces  them  to  break  into  fragments  nearly  rectangu- 
lar, some  of  which  are  00  feet  on  every  side,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  their  homogeneousnesa,  are  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  a chisel.  One 
sees  distinctly  on  the  face  of  these  great  parallelopida 
the  layers  of  snow  accumulated  from  year  to  year, 
and  passing  gradually  from  the  state  of  snow  to  that 
of  ice,  by  the  successive  infiltration  and  congelation 
of  the  water  of  the  rains  and  of  that  which  results 
from  the  melting  of  the  upper  layers.** — D*  Saussure^ 
Voyage  dans  Its  Alps*,  voL  iv.  ch.  8. 
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higher  than  that  on  which  we  stood.  The  dift 
ficulty  whs  formidable,  but  I made  a leap,  ice- 
axe  in  hand,  with  the  pick  pointed  downward, 
so  that  I might  easily  anchor  in  the  snow.  At 
I made  the  spring  Mr.  Bennett  pushed  me  with 
his  pole,  and  I managed  to  alight  and  catch  on 
to  the  slope.  Fixing  myself  firmly  in  the  snow 
with  the  aid  of  my  pole,  Mr,  Bennett  made  a 
leap,  and  at  the  same  time  I gave  him  a good 
tug  with  the  rope,  and  he  managed  it  also  in 
safety. 

To  avoid  the  avalanches  descending  from 
the  Colfax  Peak  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  “Grant”  or  main  peak  on  the  other,  we  kept 
on  through  the  middle  of  this  vast  tract  of 
neve'.  We  were  in  considerable  anxiety  con- 
cerning Stratton.  Divested  of  rope  and  with- 
out a pack,  he  had  made  rapid  progress.  At 
one  rime  we  saw  him  crossing  ti  spot  exposed 
to  avalanches  of  ice,  and  shortly  afterward  were 
greatly  alarmed  to  see  him  take  a jump,  and 
then  suddenly  disappear,  being  lost  to  view  by 
projecting  masses  of  seraes.  It  appears  that 
he  had  fortunately  fallen  in  with  the  tracks  of 
a gytely  bear,  and  wisely  concluding  that  w hat 
would  bear  its  weight  would  sustain  his  also, 
he  had  followed  it  without  hesitation  across 
snow-bridges  over  the  chasms.  On  the  pre- 
vious journey,  about  the  same  height,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  tnvself  observed  the  traces  of  a young 
elk  Followed  by  a wolf  and  also  the  marks  of 
blood  where  a scuffle  had  taken  place.  Oar 
anxiety  was  at  last  relieved  by  finding  Stratton** 
foot-marks  at  the  very  spot  where  >ve  expected  to 


cross  hrs  track.  Above  this,  the  slopes  of  snow 
became  very  9teep  as  we  approached  the  shoul- 
der of  the  main  peak.  1 had  for  some  time 
been  very  fatigued,  my  sedentary  life,  and  want 
Of  training  told  upon  me,  twelve  years’  absence 
from  the  Alps  had  not  improved  my  pedestrian 
powers,  so  that  l could  not  travel  as  fast  as  my 
younger  and  more  active  companions,  who, 
equally  strong  and  vigorous  as  Stratton,  natu- 
rally felt  mortified  at  seeing  him  get  ahead.  I 
thought  of  those  beautiful  remarks  of  the  great 
modern  seer — “Not  a May -day a game  is  this 
man’s  life,  but  a battle  and  a march,  a warfare 
with  principalities  and  powers ; no  idle  prome- 
nade through  fragrant  orange  groves  and  green 
flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral  muses 
and  the  rosy  hours;  it  is  a stem  pilgiiinuge 
through  burning  sandy  solitudes,  through  re- 
gions of  thick-ribbed  ice.” 

Soon  after  we  had  reached  the  shoulder 
leading  to  the  great  peak  we  came  to  a narrow 
ridge,  about  four  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
reddish  scon  in.  From  this  point  we  saw  a 
glacier  flowing  down  through  a deep  and  nar- 
row gorge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Collax 
Peak,  having  its  origin  in  the  snows  of  that 
peak.  This  I propose  to  name  M ‘Kenny’s  Gla- 
cier, after  Gene  nil  M ‘Kenny,  Superintendent 
of  Indian  A flairs  for  Washington  Territory. 
We  were  also  able  to  see  the  head  of  another 
glacier  extending  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Grant  or  main  peak. 
This  wad  named  the  Frontiu  Glacier,  in  honor 
of  a lady  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous 
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night  without  blankets,  and  with  only  a small 
keg  of  cold  tea  to  quench  our  raging  thirst* 
Having  scooped  out  a hole  in  the  snow  and 
placed  therein  some  de'bris  of  rock  for  a mat- 
tress, he  chose  that  fur  his  resting-place,  while 
I perched  myself  on  a narrow  abutment  of 
rock,  bleep  was  out  of  the  question,  for  as 
soon  as  we  dozed,  the  cold  compelled  us  to 
arise  and  experiment  on  the  theory  of  Tyn- 
dall— “ Meat  as  a mode  of  motion/'  Having 
now  reached  this  spot,  about  92G5  feet  above 
the  sen  level,  we  found  it  necessary  to  refresh. 
Ogilvy  pounded  some  ice,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
brandy,  made  a cocktail ; it  whs  very  accepta- 
ble, and  was  christened  the  Mount  Baker  Cock- 
tail. Its  fume  reached  Victoria,  where  It  was 
reproduced  at  one  of  the  bars;  and,  aided  by 
the  exhibition  of  a veritable  piece  of  rock  from 
the  summit,  attracted  thirsty  crowds.  I had 
brought  an  alcoholic  apparatus,  which  was  filled 
with  suow,  and  some  ten  prepared  ; fortified  by 
this  refreshment  and  an  hour’s  rest,  we  made 
for  the  top  of  the  saddle  by  the  northern  side 
of  these  rocks.  Like  gladiators  of  old,  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  the  combat  by  divesting 
ourselves  of  every  superfluous  article  of  cloth- 
ing. The  slope  was  steep,  and  there  were  cre- 
vasses immediately  below,  A single  false  step 
would  probably  have  been  fatal. 

The  hist  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  the 
route  lies  over  a deposit  resembling  mud;  it 
was  quite  dry  in  parts  and  cracked  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.  At  length  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  saddle  and  stood  on  the  base  of  the 
principal  peak.  Here  we  found  Stratton,  who 


informed  ns  that,  when  do2ing,  a large  eagle 
had  swooped  down  upon  him  with  murderous 
intention ; he  had  succeeded  in  beating  it  oft* 
before  it  did  him  buy  injury.  If  we  had  in- 
dulged any  doubt  of  this  being  a volcanic 
mountain,  it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
smell  of  sulphurous  exhalation  which  greeted 
us.  So  nauseous  was  it  that  Stratton  had 
vomited  while  waiting  for  us. 

At  this  point  the  base  proper  of  the  peak  may 
be  said  to  commence.  On  our  right,  across  a 
hollow  filled  with  u ntfvtf, '*  is  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  indicated  by  a huge  triangular-shaped 
rock ; and  on  our  left  arc  tremendous  preci- 
pices extending  down  to  tbo  track  of  anev<T 
we  had  traversed  in  the  morning.  Around  the 
summit  of  the  peak  is  a perpendicular  wall  of 
ice  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  termin- 
ated on  the  left  or  northern  end  by  a knuckle 
of  rock,  which  can  bo  plainly  seen  from  the 
Sound.  The  only  passage  we  could  discern 
through  this  barrier  is  on  the  left,  between  the 
knuckle  of  rock  before-mentioned  and  the  wall 
of  ice.  The  face  of  the  peak  is  scored  with 
deep  furrows,  made  by  the  avalanches  of  i< v 
which  have  fallen  from  the  summit.  The  peak 
rises  about,  10Q0  feet  higher.  It  commences 
with  a gentle  slope,  and  gradually  becomes 
steeper,  until  near  ihe  tminimt  it  is  about  6Q°* 

Hoping  ourselves  together,  we  now  attempted 
this,  and  soon  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  axe. 
Some  fresh  snow  had  fallen,  but  had  not  iuvd 
time  to  become  consolidated  with  ihe  ice  be- 
neath, and  could  not  be  trusted.  We  had  thus 
to  cut  *k#ps»-  The  axe  >va«  passed  on  to  Stral- 
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ton,  who  plied  it  with  vigor  and  skill.  While 
thus  engaged  he  got  a great  fright.  Having 
heard  a dull,  grating  sound,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  a mass  of  frozen  snow,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  moving  down  toward  him.  Paralyzed 
with  terror,  he  was  about  to  warn  us,  when  it 
fortuuately  stopped.  Even  at  this  height  there 
were  crevasse#.  Into  one  of  these  Tenneut 
sank,  but  he  managed  to  extricate,  himself. 
The  work  of  cutting  the  steps  is  very  severe, 
and  our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  some 
350  required  to  be  cut.  When  nearing  the 
summit  we  saw  the  spot  where  Mr.  Bennett  and 
myself  were  stopped  on  the  previous  attempt — 
on  the  right  at  the  foof  of  the  perpendicular, 
waff.  It  will  be  perceived  in  the  sketch  on  page 
Hi  ft.  Here  we  turned  a little  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  make  for  the  passage  before  spoken  of; 
and  in  cutting  a step  Stratton  disclosed  a little 
stream  of  water.  The  day  wax  very  warm,  and 
our  labor  made  us  thirsty ; so  the  cup  was  joy- 
ously passed,  and  we  all  had  a refreshing  drink. 
As  precipices  extended  downward  from  our  feet, 
de  false  »*lep  would  have  been  fatal.  In 


feTBCGOLV. 

safety,  however,  we  passed  the  most  dangerous 
point,  and  reached  the  passage,  which,  by  a gen- 
tle asceut  of  30  or  40  feet,  brought  us  to  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  now  four  o’clock.  We  had  been 
two  hours  making  this  final  climb.  The  pla- 
teau on  which  we  stood  Was  about  a quarter  of 
A mile  in  diameter,  and  embraced  an  extent  of 
about  eighty  acres.  The  scene  was  grand  in 
the  nakedness  of  its  desolation.  The  while 
surface  of  snow  wus  unrelieved  by  a single  rock. 
The  forests  had  been  on  fire  for  weeks,  and 
a dense  pall  of  smoke  veiled  the  surrounding 
scenery  from  our  view.  It  lay  like  a reddish 
cloud  beneath  us.  We  felt  cut  off  from  the 
world  We  had  left.  Overhead  the  sun  poured 
down  his  bright  beams  from  a skv  which  formed 
a dome  of  purplish  blue,  unsullied  by  a cloud. 
We  felt  at  heaven’s  gate,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  the  Almighty.  My  compan- 
ions, to  w hom  for  the  first  time  this  wonderful 
scenery  was  unfolded,  were  deeply  impressed. 
The  remembrance  of  the  dangers  they  had  es- 
caped, the  spectacle  of  the  overwhelming  deso- 
lation around,  effects  of  the  terrible  forces  of 
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wave  overlapping  each  other  as  it  cooled.  Fire 
must  still  bo  si  timbering  beneath,  as  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  lava. 

My  companions  returned  about  five,  and  hur- 
ried me  off  before  I had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it  personally.  Indeed,  as  there  was 
no  time,  unless  we  spent  the  night  upon  the 
summit,  they  concluded  not  to  tell  me  of  their 
good  fortune. 

Before  leaving,  Stratton  deposited  a piece  of 
copper  with  the  names  of  the  party  at  the  flag 
on  the  Grant  Peak.  As  a true  knight-errant, 
he  also  left  there  the  photograph  of  a lady  who 
had  interested  herself  in  the  expedition. 

Harnessing  ourselves  together  with  the  rope, 
ire  prepared  to  descend.  Each  step  bad  to  be 
well  considered,  bnt  we  passed  the  most  dan- 
gerous spot  in  safety.  The  sun  had  consider- 
ably melted  the  snow,  so  that  we  were  able  in 
many  places  to  let  ourselves  slide  down.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  we  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  our  “impedimenta.”  These 
we  rook  up  and  continued  our  journey.  The 
sun  was  already  sinking,  so  that  we  had  no 
time  to  lose.  Urged  by  the  fear  of  having  to 
pass  the  night  on  the  mountain,  we  plunged 
after  Stratton  down  slopes,  across  snow-bridge?*, 
by  walls  of  ice,  as  if  pursued  by  a fiend.  Vain 
were  my  remonstrances,  fearful  of  an  accident, 
hut  my  companions  hurried  on  in  a manner  that 
would  have  sent  a Swiss  guide  into  fits.  Such  a 
helter-skelter  mod-brained  party  was  never  seen 
on  either  Mont  Blanc  or  Mont.  Rosa.  The  sun 
set,  twilight  came  on,  when  suddenly  we  could 


no  longer  discern  out-  tracks  of  the  morning. 
In  the  labyrinth  of  crevasses  and  seracs  around 
we  could  not  make  out  the  route.  Calling  a 
halt,  a consultation  was  held.  We  resolved  to 
retrace  our  steps,  and  the  tracks  were  again  dis- 
covered. In  the  feeble  twilight  the  spot  on 
the  ridge  we  had  left  seemed  ever  to  recede. 
Overcome  by  fatigue  I would  fain  have  made 
tny  conch  on  the  snow-  But  my  companions 
pressed  me  on,  and  about  & o’clock  we  reached 
the  ridge  at  the  point  where  we  hud  taken  io 
the  snow  in  the  morning.  Leaving  there  oar 
packs  for  the  Indians  to  pick  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  made  for  our  bust  encampment  Stum- 
bling over  the  angular  rocks  as  well  as  we  could 
in  the  dark,  ot.tr  progress  was  very  flow.  A* 
we  approached  we  shouted  out,  when  the  In- 
dians made  a great  blaze.  At  length  about  11 
o’clock  we  got  in,  The  Indians  were  over- 
joyed. What  with  the  injunctions  of  Umptla- 
lum  and  their  own  superstitions  the  honest  fel- 
lows had  felt  considerable  anxiety  on  our  ac- 
count. Tea  was  soon  made,  and  in  flowing 
howls  we  recounted  our  adventures  to  the  In- 
dians. We  had  no  sooner  turned  in  than  the 
weather  changed.  The  wind  moaned  and  blew 
in  fitful  gusts,  telling  of  the  coming  tempest. 
It  was  very  cold,  and,  as  wo  turned  round  in  oar 
blankets,  we  felt  thankful  that  we  were  not  on 
the  mountain. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  botanizing  and 
sketching.  It  was  very  warm,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Indians  and  a four-point  blanker,  I im- 
provised a very  convenient  sketching  tent.  I 
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have  not  taken  ont  a patent,  and  it  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  world. 

Ogilvy,  Stratton,  and  Tennent  were  anxious 
to  return  to  their  several  duties ; our  provisions 
were  also  running  short,  the  hunter  on  whom 
we  depended  being  either  very  lazy,  or  game 
very  scarce.  So,  resolving  on  two  meals  a day, 
we  started  next  morning  at  4 a.m.,  in  order  to 
have  three  hours*  work  before  breakfast.  We 
also  shortened  our  route  by  crossing  on  to  an- 
other ridge,  which  would  bring  us  to  our  first 
encampment  after  leaving  the  “cache.**  By 
break fost-time  we  reached  a beautiful  grass- 
covered  valley,  encircled  with  firs,  save  on  one 
side,  where  a gap  discloses  a small  peak  with 
one  solitary  patch  of  snow  upon  it,  like  an  un- 
welcome intruder  upon  a festive  party.  This 
valley  is  crossed  by  two  streams,  the  banks  of 
which  are  covered  with  lovely  pink  and  yellow 
flowers  (a  kind  of  mimulus).  As  we  sat  at 
breakfast,  drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  we  proposed  to  call  it  “The  Happy 
Valley.’*  But  just  then  our  old  enemies,  the 
mosquitoes,  found  us  out,  and  made  us  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat.  A deer  crossed  our  track, 
and  hurried  off,  not  without  a shot  from  Ogilvy *s 
gun  as  a parting  memento.  We  passed  through 
several  good-sized  valleys  having  plentiful  wa- 
ter and  grass.  All  at  once  we  came  upon  one 
of  Squock’s  country  shooting-boxes.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  when  the  Indians  kill  an 
elk  they  dispatch  a messenger  to  summon  their 
wives  and  relatives  to  assist  in  dressing  and 
drying  the  meat,  and  to  pack  it  down  to  their 
lodges.  This  is  quite  necessary,  as  there  are 
often  600  pounds  of  meat  on  an  elk.  In  cook- 
ing the  meat  they  first  dig  a hole  in  the  ground, 
then  build  a wood-fire,  placing  stones  on  the 
top  of  it.  As  it  burns  the  stones  become  hot 
and  fall  down.  Moss  and  leaves  are  then 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  hot  stones,  the  meat  is 
placed  on  these,  and  another  layer  of  moss  and 
leaves  laid  above  it.  Water  is  poured  in,  which 
is  speedily  converted  into  steam.  This  is  re- 
tained by  mats  carefully  placed  over  the  heap. 
When  left  in  this  way  for  a night  the  meat  is 
found  tender  and  well  cooked  in  the  morning. 

We  had  now  emerged  from  the  temperate 
into  the  summer  zone.  The  hardest  part  of 
our  work  was  now  over.  The  consciousness  of 
near  approach  to  the  blest  abodes  of  man,  con- 
trasted with  the  stem  and  savage  scenery  we 
had  left,  filled  us  with  a sense  of  joyous  triumph. 
The  grand  scenery  of  the  forests  became  glori- 
fied, the  soft  tempered  light  stole  in  through 
the  overarching  foliage,  turning  the  mossy  car- 
pet to  gold,  and  the  sunbeams  falling  athwart 
the  gigantic  stems,  row  after  row,  made  them 
appear  like  the  columned  aisles  of  a cathedral. 
We  were  in  a grander  far  than  any  earthly  tem- 
ple, whose  dome  was  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
and  whoso  chant  of  praise  was  the  symphony 
of  falling  waters.  After  a sojourn  among  the 
more  elevated  snow-fields,  the  return  to  the  fer- 
tility and  plenty  of  the  lower  valleys  is  refresh- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  The  sudden  change 


from  eternal  winter  to  the  beauty  of  spring, 
from  spring  to  summer,  from  the  abodes  of 
overwhelming  chaos  to  fairer  scenes,  from  death, 
as  it  were,  unto  life,  is  inexpressibly  soothing  to 
the  overwrought  mind  and  body.  No  longer 
at  war  with  the  terrible  forces  of  nature,  softer 
emotions  take  possession  of  the  breast,  and  the 
wearied  traveler  yields  himself  up  to  “the  be- 
nignant touch  of  love  and  beauty.  **  These  emo- 
tions are  realized  in  a higher  degree  by  the  trav- 
eler who  has  escaped  for  a little  while  from  the 
weary  round  of  life’s  harassing  cares  and  daily 
duties.  I had  left  Victoria  jaded  and  depressed, 
sick  of  the  monotonous  round  of  my  ordinary 
occupation,  harassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  petty 
details  and  preparatory  arrangements  connected 
with  this  expedition.  The  continued  respons- 
ibility of  it  had  strained  me  to  the  utmost,  but 
now,  when  success  had  crowned  my  efforts,  bod- 
ily fatigue  vanished,  and  the  mental  weariness, 
that  sense  of  oppression  which  is  worse  than 
any  bodily  fatigue,  was  removed,  and  I was 
lifted  up  with  a feeling  of  renewed  life.  My 
mind  was  open  to  all  the  genial  influences  of 
the  season  and  the  hour.  There  came  upon 
ray  spirit  a feeling  of  renewed  youth,  a vision 
of  perpetual  spring,  of  long  summer  days  of  un- 
clouded sunshine,  of  a golden  autumn,  of  smil- 
ing faces  and  loving  hearts;  there  came  also 
thoughts  of  a purer  life,  of  resolves  strength- 
ened, of  doubts  subdued,  of  faith  quickened,  of 
a spirit  no  longer  repining  and  tortured  with 
self-reproach,  but  confident  with  hope,  and  ele- 
vated by  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  the  Great 
Disposer;  my  soul  w^ent  forth  in  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  Father  and  Mother  of  the  world, 
and  rested  in  that  inward  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  and  I deeply  realized  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Carlyle’s  imagery  of  life  being 
no  longer  “ a dark  wasteful  chaos,  but  a bloom- 
ing, fertile,  heaven-encompassed  world.** 

The  day  after  leaving  our  permanent  en- 
campment we  traveled  hard  for  twelve  hoars, 
and  yet  we  had  only  reached  half-way  down  to 
the  cache  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  For 
supper  we  had  nothing  but  sugar  and  bread 
and  coffee,  or,  as  a miner  would  call  it,  “bread 
straight.  ” Elated  with  our  success,  we  did  not 
feel  this  privation.  The  fire  having  been  busy 
in  the  forest  while  we  were  on  the  summit,  the 
latter  portion  of  next  day’s  march  was  over 
the  burning  marl  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
smoke.  Though  this  and  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer zone  were  stifling,  we  yet  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, the  brush  having  been  thereby  cleared 
away.  We  reached  the  cache  at  2 o’clock, 
and  found  our  several  “iktas”  in  good  order. 
The  canoes  were  hauled  out,  the  mats  taken  oft* 
the  cache,  and  the  provisions  secured.  And 
now  commenced  the  most  exciting  portion  of 
the  whole  journey ; for  we  had  to  Bhoot  the 
steep  rapids  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  tor- 
rent bore  us  on  amidst  concealed  boulders, 
which  could  not  be  observed  until  we  were 
close  upon  them,  and  any  one  of  which  would 
have  shivered  the  canoe  into  atoms.  Some  of 
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these  rapids  were  so  steep  that,  sitting  in  the 
second  canoe,  I could  not  see  the  other  in  ad- 
vance, as  it  dashed  down  the  brink  of  the  mad- 
dened stream.  Indeed,  it  was  more  like  shoot- 
ing a series*  of  waterfalls  than  sailing  on  the 
surface  of  an  upland  stream.  Even  to  Ogilvy, 
who  had  traveled  on  many  rivers  from  the  Ste- 
kin  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  was  alarming.  He 
fully  expected  that  the  canoes  would  be  swamp- 
ed, and  their  occupants  plunged  into  the  turbu- 
lent and  ice-cold  stream.  He  firmly  grasped 
his  gun,  determined  to  secure  that,  at  least,  if 
he  could  not  save  any  thing  else.  The  skill 
and  vigilance  of  the  Indians  saved  us  from  de- 
struction ; Squock,  in  fact,  seemed  quite  in  his 
element.  The  excitement  of  the  maddened 
torrent  elated  his  daring  spirit.  When  rush- 
ing through  the  concentrated  rage  of  the  boil- 
ing stream,  in  the  narrowest  passages,  he  would 
throw  up  his  arms,  and  his  yell  of  delight  would 
be  heard  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  waters. 
Thus,  with  the  canoes  quivering  and  bending, 
the  waters  splashing  and  dashing,  the  Indians 
screaming  and  shouting,  we  plunged  on.  And 
no  sooner  had  we  escaped  these  dangers  than 
others  awaited  us.  For  between  each  rapid 
there  is  a comparatively  level  space  of  water, 
the  river  here  being  a series  of  steps  and  land- 
ing-places for  a distance  of  about  15  or  20 
miles.  If  these  steps  were  our  Scyllo,  the  lev- 
el places  were  our  Charybdis.  Across  them 
were  stretched  fallen  trees,  under  which  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  pass.  As  we  neared  them 
we  had  to  lie  straight  down  in  the  canoes,  and 
could  hear  them  graze  the  gunwale  as  the  ca- 
noes tore  from  under  them.  The  two  Indians, 
who  stood  with  their  poles  at  each  end,  would 
warn  us  by  shouts  to  lie  down,  and  suddenly 
follow  suit.  On  one  occasion  Squock  delayed 
a few  seconds  too  long,  and  was  in  danger  of 
having  his  legs  knocked  from  under  him ; but, 
to  our  great  surprise,  he  beautifully  relieved 
himself.  With  all  the  agility  of  an  accom- 
plished equestrian  he  vaulted  over  the  log,  and 
landed  in  the  canoe  on  the  other  side  of  it.  It 
was  a daring  and  successful  feat,  and  striking- 
ly manifested  that  presence  of  mind  which  saved 
himself  and  us  in  many  difficult  passages.  At 
length  we  approached  the  forks,  and  came  ca- 
reering into  the  sequestered  nook  opposite  Umpt- 
lalum's  palace. 

The  old  chief  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  find- 
ing that  the  Indians  had  not  brought  any  elk 
meat,  was  angry  with  them.  He,  however,  wel- 
comed us  cordially,  and  made  signs  to  know 
whether  we  bad  been  successful.  Squock’s 
wife  made  us  a present  of  some  potatoes  and 
grilled  salmon,  and  never  epicure  enjoyed  more 
the  sunny  side  of  a peach  than  we  did  these  po- 
tatoes, after  an  enforced  abstinence  from  vege- 
table food.  Hearing  the  evening  bell  for  pray- 
er, Stratton  and  myself  went  with  them.  They 
were  apparently  decent  and  devout,  and  I ob- 
served that  they  kneeled  in  groups  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  and  that  one  of  them  led  the 
nrayers,  while  the  others  made  the  responses. 


The  whole  service,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
chanted,  occupied  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  this  Indian  lodge  we  had  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  public  worship  after  return  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  mountain,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
the  surrounding  circumstances  made  it  particu- 
larly impressive.  On  the  occasion  of  returning 
from  my  first  journey  I was  deeply  impressed 
with  a similar  scene  of  worship.  I had  for- 
merly stopped  for  the  night  at  a large  fishing 
encampment  on  San  Juan.  Seated  in  the 
midst  of  them,  I received  tea  from  one  of  the 
women,  in  a gentle  and  graceful  manner  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  a city  drawing-room. 
Before  retiring  to  rest  they  ail  kneeled  down, 
with  their  faces  to  the  walls,  and  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  dying  embers  of  the  fire  reflected 
a lurid  glow  around  the  lodge,  and  cast  gaunt 
and  distorted  shapes  of  the  kneeling  worshipers 
on  the  opposite  walls.  This  gave  a weird  as- 
pect to  the  scene.  Their  profound  attention 
to  the  service,  their  immobility,  the  measured 
chanting,  the  sudden  and  regular  pauses  for  the 
responses,  the  gentler  voices  of  the  women  min- 
gling with  the  sterner  tones  of  the  men,  the  con- 
comitants of  wild  scenery  and  savage  men,  the 
consciousness  that  1 was  the  only  white  man 
among  them  and  completely  at  their  mercy — 
all  combined  to  render  the  scene  impressive  in 
the  highest  degree,  u and  civilized  civilization's 
son." 

Next  morning  we  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well with  the  old  chief,  and  joyous  sped  our 
way.  If  the  journey  up  had  been  slow  and 
tedious,  we  received  compensation  in  the  re- 
turn. The  current  bore  the  canoes  swiftly 
along,  and  brought  a fresh  picture  to  view  at 
every  bend  of  the  river.  Indeed,  we  had  all 
the  excitement  of  traveling  by  express,  while 
sitting  in  dreamy  and  indolent  repose,  each 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  home  and  friends. 
Stiffened  with  fatigue,  we  unwillingly  aroused 
ourselves  occasionally  to  make  a portage. 
While  the  Indians  stopped  at  one  of  the  en- 
campments  for  a “ wah-wah”  with  their  friends, 
Stratton  bought  a young  beaver.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  and  became  a great  pet.  In  the  af- 
ternoon we  set  down  Mr.  Tennent,  and  reached 
Bellingham  Bay  at  sunset.  We  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Eldridge's  the  same  evening,  but  it  blew  so 
hard  that  we  had  to  stop  half-way,  where  Mr. 
Allen  hospitably  entertained  us.  Next  morn- 
ing we  got  to  Mr.  Eldridge’s  in  time  for  break- 
fast, where  we  were  received  in  triumph  by  his 
family.  A large  party  of  ladies  who  were  en- 
joying Mr.  Eldridge’s  hospitality  took  posses- 
sion of  Stratton  as  a genuine  hero,  while  Ogilvy 
and  myself  went  on  to  Mr.  Meyer’s  at  Seahome. 
There  I opened  communication  with  the  great 
world  beyond  through  the  telegraph,  and  the 
account  of  our  expedition  appeared  shortly  aft- 
erward in  the  New  York  Herald  and  other  pa- 
pers. 

After  a few  days  spent  at  Seahome  making 
sketches  and  arranging  notes — Ogilvy  having 
gone  on  to  Victoria — I went  on  board  the  little 
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steamer  Emily  Woodruffs  In  the  afternoon 
the  steamer  reached  Coupcrville  on  Whidbev 
Island.  I accepted  an  invitation  from  Major 
Haller,  who  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  thus  I had  the  opportunity  of  a peep  into  a 
Yankee  home.  Whidbey  Island,  which  takes 
its  name  from  Lieutenant  Whidbey,  Vancou- 
ver’s sailing-master,  is  in  many  respects  inter- 
esting. It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  of  very 
unequal  width — about  ten  miles  across  in  the 
broadest  part,  according  to  Vancouver.  It 
contains  fine  prairie  lands  and  beautiful  farms. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Already  there  are  the  indi- 
cations of  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  there 
is  a considerable  quantity  of  stock  ranging  over 
the  hills.  The  winters  not  being  severe,  these 
require  little  or  no  stall-feeding.  The  popula- 
tion has  already  reached  some  six  hundred. 
Among  these  the  temperance  cause  is  firmly 
established.  On  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  two  years  ago  Uncle  Sam’s  health  was 
drunk  in  no  stronger  beverage  than  tea  and 
coffee.  On  a coast  where,  in  common  with  all 
new  countries,  so  much  drinking  prevails,  it  is 
a pleasing  spectacle  to  see  a community  thus 
placing  itself  in  the  van  of  civilization,  and  set- 
ting an  example  to  others.  The  young  ladies 
of  this  island  have  the  reputation  of  being  ac- 
complished and  fearless  horsewomen,  and  there 
are  some  who  can  even  handle  the  rifle.  Diana 
of  old  had  no  fairer  fields  for  hunting,  and  no 
fairer  forms  for  followers. 

Making  my  way  to  the  ferry  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  we  went  on  board  a small  boat 
and  reached  Port  Townsend  within  two  hours. 
This  town  is  the  port  of  entry  for  Puget  Sound. 
It  is  built  on  a spit  at  the  entrance  of  this  noble 
sheet  of  water,  and  the  heights  behind  are  dotted 
with  villas  which  command  magnificent  views 
of  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Rainier,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  Cascade  range.  On  the  last 
Fourth  of  July  I had  here  spent  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  days  of  my  existence.  On  that  occa- 
sion Admiral  Thatcher,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
Pensacola  ntEsquimalt,  determined  to  cross  over 
and  assist  his  countrymen  to  celebrate  the  day. 
Being  one  of  a party  of  excursionists  from  Vic- 
toria who  went  over  to  witness  the  festivities,  we 
had  “a  good  time.”  A procession  was  formed 
of  the  officers,  seamen,  masonic  lodge,  citizens, 
and  the  excursionists,  the  latter  headed  by  Allen 
Francis,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Victoria. 
We  marched  through  the  town  up  to  the  hill, 
where  a collation  was  spread  for  400  under  the 
shade  of  spreading  pines  on  a beautiful  lawn. 
S.  S.  Garfielde,  Esq.,  was  the  orator  of  the  day, 
and  gave  one  of  the  best  speeches  it  was  ever 
my  privilege  to  listen  to.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment apparently  recognize  this  as  an  im- 
portant point,  and  propose  to  erect  three  for- 
tresses in  the  neighborhood  which  will  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound,  destined 
soon  to  be  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  com- 
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mercial  world.  I now  became  the  guest  of 
Captain  Scammon,  in  command  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Joseph  Lane . I also  enjoyed  the  grace- 
ful hospitalities  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Deputy 
Collector,  and  I must  here  correct  a common 
error  in  regard  to  the  rudeness  of  Western  civil- 
ization. In  his  house  I found  a circle  which, 
though  small,  was  refined  and  intelligent  as  any 
to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  centres  of  the 
world’s  society.  I had  also  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  similar  kindness  from  Dr.  Calhoun,  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  Medical  School,  and  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  who 
had  assembled  an  agreeable  company  to  testify 
their  appreciation  of  my  "labors.  Indeed,  I 
have  ventured  the  previous  statement  in  regard 
to  the  society  of  Washington  Territory  upon  the 
experience  of  all  whom  I met  on  this  and  pre- 
vious journeys.  The  names  of  Mr.  Cranny  of 
Utsalady,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Colonel  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Seajbey,  Captain  Lawson  of  the 
United  States  Survey,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,  and 
others  can  not  be  forgotten  by  one  who  was  a 
stranger  among  them.  Captain  Scammon,  hav- 
ing to  repair  to  Victoria,  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Collector,  to  convey  me  thither. 
On  the  way  we  touched  at  Protection  Island,  so 
highly  eulogized  by  Vancouver  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  Here  he  landed  on  the  1st 
May,  1792,  and  thus  speaks  of  it:  44 On  land- 
ing on  the  west  end  of  the  supposed  island,  and 
ascending  its  eminence,  which  was  a nearly  per- 
pendicular cliff,  our  attention  was  immediately 
called  to  a landscape  almost  as  enchantiugly 
beautiful  ns  the  most  elegantly  finished  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe.  From  the  height  we  were 
now  upon,  our  conjectures  of  this  land  being  an 
island  situated  before  an  entrance  on  the  main 
land  were  confirmed.  The  summit  of  this  isl- 
and presented  nearly  a horizontal  surface,  inter- 
spersed with  some  inequalities  of  ground,  which 
produced  a beautiful  variety  on  an  extensive 
lawn  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  diversi- 
fied with  an  abundance  of  dow’ers.  To  the 
northwestward  was  a coppice  of  pine-trees  and 
shrubs  of  various  sorts,  that  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
from  the  northwest  winds  this  delightful  mead- 
ow, over  which  were  promiscuously  scattered  a 
few  clumps  of  trees,  that  would  have  puzzled 
the  most  ingenious  designer  of  pleasure-grounds 
to  have  arranged  more  agreeably.  While  we 
stopped  to  contemplate  these  several  beauties 
of  nature,  in  a prospect  no  less  pleasing  than 
unexpected,  we  gathered  some  gooseberries  and 
roses  in  a state  of  considerable  forwardness.” 

It  still  presents  the  same  features,  though 
barren  and  sandy  in  some  parts,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  sheep.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
Captain  Morgan  and  Mr.  Hamard.  Like  the 
Highland  chiefs  of  old,  they  are  monarchs  here 
of  all  they  survey.  Having  paid  my  respects 
to  the  chief  and  his  lady,  we  took  advantage 
of  a fair  wind  and  in  due  season  arrived  at 
Victoria. 
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or  mo  mou  wo*,  vista, 


rpHE  heat  of  Kio  during  the  sofetice  makes 
.L  iTccnsiomd  refuge  in  the  mountains  no- 

^ urv  even  to  the  acclimated.  Tijuea,  Pe- 
tropolis,  Constantin,  Nova  Eriborgo,  nnd  Tore- 
sopojis  are  the  favored  resorts.  The  former 
may  be  readied  from  the  oirv  in  a little  less 
than  two  hours;  the  others  ore  more  remote, 
though  not  dilfiettit  of  access.  Their  altitude 
vane?  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  visitor  dwells  amidst  the 
dotids  and  hears  the  thunder-holt  crashing  far 
beneath  him.  There  m a sensible  mitigation  of 
temperature  m one  ascends. 

I started  from  the  Pm$a  do  Snn  Francisco 
at  5 v. M-,  oppressed  with  such  heat  as  Sydney 
Smith  must  have  borne  when  he  desired  to 
take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones.  Before 
I reached  the  hospitable  fazenda  of Scnbor  Ben- 
nett my  light  over- coat  was  in  requisition. 

The  worthy  Senhor  is  an  Englishman  long 
resident  in  Brazil,  and  the  loyal  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  Brazilians  is  hardly 
less  than  that  width  they  cherish  for  the  Em- 
peror. A rosy,  benevolent  Saxon  face  crowned 
with  snowy  hair,  a rotund  and  portly  person,  nn 
air  of  mingled  gentleness  and  ’authority  such  as 
beseems  a mountain  patriarch  distinguish  him, 
and  give  visible  assurance  that  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has 


pitched  his  tent  are  not  misplaced.  He  1ms 
rescued  from  the  wilderness  a mountain  dell, 
through  which  dashes  a ringing  brook,  that  is 
sometimes  a silver  thread,  and  again  a foaming, 
yellow  torrent  T and  gardens  and  habitations 
have  grown  up  under  his  care  till  his  domain 
looks  as  if  it  fold  taken  form  and  proportion  ro 
the  sound  of  a dulcimer,  or  as  if  the  witrul  of 
Merlin  hod  conjured  it  into  vision.  Agencies 
more  potent  than  that  enchanter’s  rod  have  in- 
deed wrought  with  him — the  sunshine  ami  the 
rain  — and  these  twin  architects  accomplish 
much  in  the  tropics  without  human  iiitl  or  di- 
rection. The  bloom  of  these  gardens  is  per- 
ennial. Ever  the  fragrant  chalices  of  purple 
owl  pearl  stand  up  and  take  flic  morning,  and 
the  whir  of  the  humming-bird,  like  the  *ong  of 
the  wind,  is  never  still. 

My  rooms  look  out  upon  a court-yard  where 
there  is  a large  cage  full  of  monkeys,  and  this 
simian  commonwealth  keeps  up  the  same  futile 
noise  and  wrangling  as  more  pretentious  and 
highly  organized  democracies  usually  do.  One 
burly  demagogue,  who  appears  to  found  bis 
authority  upon  having  more  abdomen  and  less 
tail  than  his  fellows,  constantly  excites  my  own 
disapprobation  and  the  terror  of  his  stnallet 
fellow-citueos.  Whether  his  sedentary  usages 
have  worn  off  the  appendage  in  w hich  he  is  dc- 
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ficient,  and  his  spirit  is  imbi  tiered  by  its  loss,  is 
a problem  ; but  he  appears  to  be  animated  by  a 
constant  hostility  toward  tails  of  any  length  or 
ostentation.  An  un usually  long  and  flexible 
appendage  of  the  sort  excites  his  moin  impetu- 
ous resentment ; he  catches  hold  of  the  ob- 
jectionable member  and  tweaks  it  with  vio- 
lence. Sometimes  he  seems  to  sleep  with  hands 
folded  across  his  stomach,  like  an  aidermtin 
overcome  with  punch  and  turtle.  Woe  betide 
the  small  and  helpless  monkey  who  is  deluded 
by  that  soporific  stratagem  into  too  near  an 
approach;  he  is  pounced  upon,  and  rumpled, 
and  twisted,  his  cure  tweaked,  till  his  life  is  a 
burden.  Sometimes  the  whole  community, 
goaded  into  resentment  by  this  tyranny,  sets  up 
an  expostulate?/'  clamor.  On  these  occasions 
be  assumes  a,  preoccupied,  thoughtful  demean- 
or ; and.  as  Cineinnatns  took  refuge  from  the 
censures  of  his  constituency  at  the.  plow-tail, 


this  iR-used  patriot  commences  a meditative 
hunt  for  insects.  The  polity  of  this  little  com- 
monwealth needs  frequent  revision.  Scipio,  the 
muleteer,  generally  punches  them  up  once  or 
twice  a day,  and  when  he  feeds  them  tempers 
his  bounty  with  a little  discreet  chastisement. 

There  is  a duck  in  the  quadrangle  which 
makes  itself  troublesome  and  noisy.  If  is  of 
wild  breed,  kidnapped  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
Amazonas,  and  it  has  brought  hither  with  it 
its  native  forest  ferocities.  In  the  dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night  I have  frequently  been 
awakened  by  its  dissonant  quaik.  It  bites  the 
mules,  and  assails  ilie  naked  kgs  of  the  women 
who'  coiuc  in  from  the  neighboring  mountains 
with  their  baskets  and  crates  of  fruit.  Nothing 
i«  more  common  than  to  see  Fenian  di  no,  the 
smallest,  shiniest,  and  most  comical  of  Nubians, 
set  down  his  water-jar  and  prepare  to  resent 
the  assault  which  the  duck  infallibly  make*  upon 
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his  unprotected  rear.  A lively  conflict  ensues. 
Fernandino  advances,  and  the  duck  retreats  as 
if  discomfited  and  demoralized,  then  suddenly 
turns  and  flies  with  vigor  full  at  his  opponent's 
face.  Fernandino  goes  down  like  a nine-pin, 
and  the  duck,  taking  a final  nip  at  the  least 
protected  part  of  his  person,  retreats  to  his  lair 
among  the  bamboos. 

I wonder  if  there  is  any  vocal  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  groom  and  hostler  to  emit  a sibilant 
noise  as  they  comb  and  card  their  quadrupeds. 
I have  chanced  to  witness  this  equine  hair- 
dressing in  many  lands  and  latitudes  by  coif- 
feurs of  every  color  and  breed,  but  I never 
knew  the  vocal  accompaniment  to  be  omitted. 
Scipio  when  grooming  his  disheveled  mules  un- 
der the  scanty  shade  of  the  fig-tree  makes  the 
forenoon  sing  with  sibilation.  The  animals 
seem  to  like  it.  They  stand  with  heads  down 
and  ears  adroop,  only  kicking  or  squealing  when 
the  comb  comes  in  contact  with  some  sensitive 
portion  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  audible  expira- 
tion with  which  their  toilet  is  accompanied 
seems  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  them. 

There  are  a score  of  them,  and  their  differ- 
ences of  character  are  as  marked  as  those  of  a 
similar  number  of  attorneys  or  parsons.  That 
small  mouse-colored  animal  of  meek  long-suf- 
fering aspect — an  ass  to  which  Sterne  would 
have  given  macaroons,  which  Coleridge  would 
have  elegized,  which  might  have  inspired  Apu- 
leius,  so  bland  and  guileless  is  he  to  the  sight — 
is  a monster  of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  He 
won  my  confidence  by  his  reputable  conduct 
daring  my  first  ride ; and  thereafter,  at  success- 
ive intervals,  tried  to  rub  me  off  against  a rock, 
throw  me  over  a precipice,  entangle  me  in  a 
bramble,  and  roll  over  me  in  a brook.  When 
I wanted  to  go  up  a mountain,  he  always  wanted 
to  go  down  ; if  my  inclinations  tended  the  other 
way,  he  seemed  to  have  an  industrious  desire 
to  go  up.  He  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  his 
mode  of  progress;  whether  he  went  head  or 
stern  foremost,  or  sidewise,  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  him.  On  the  slopes  of  Tijuca  he 
stopped  one  day,  and  seemed  disposed  to  spend 
the  summer  there ; neither  persuasion  nor  pun- 
ishment availed  to  move  him.  If  he  had  been 
an  as9  in  bronze  or  granite  he  could  not  have 
been  more  immutable.  Relief  arrived,  how*- 
ever ; a muleteer  came  toiling  up  the  slope,  con- 
ducting two  mules  laden  with  panniers.  He 
divined  my  dilemma,  and  in  a language  which 
I could  not  understand,  but  rendered  sufficient- 
ly intelligible  by  accompanying  gestures,  pro- 
posed to  assist  me.  I dismounted.  My  de- 
liverer swung  himself  into  the  saddle  with  the 
practiced  ease  of  one  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
mules,  and  addressed  some  ineffectual  observa- 
tion to  the  animal.  He  then  brought  into  ac- 
tion his  reserve  — a thong  of  untanned  hide 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  or 
more  in  width.  At  the  first  blow  the  animal’s 
ears,  which  hung  pendulous  and  sullen,  sprang 
erect,  and  his  tail  flew'  into  the  air  with  a jerk; 
at  the  second  he  gave  a bound  like  an  antelope, 


and  darted  off  down  the  road  as  if  he  suddenly 
remembered  an  engagement  to  lecture  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort ; but  the  mountaineer  present- 
ly brought  him  back,  thoroughly  adroop  and 
humbled.  I was  moved  to  inspect  the  instru- 
ment of  my  deliverance.  It  was  heavy  as  lead, 
with  the  persuasive  flexibility  of  rawhide ; and 
I think  the  application  of  it  justified  my  animal 
in  changing  his  mind. 

To  enjoy  life  in  the  tropics  one  must  rise 
early.  The  morning  hours  are  the  glory  of 
the  day.  From  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  till 
toward  sunset,  even  in  the  mountains,  recreation 
must  be  sought  within  doors. 

I used  to  get  up  with  the  first  glow  of  the 
dawn,  and  in  very  scanty  attire  make  my  way 
through  the  coffee  groves,  gleaming  with  dew, 
to  the  bath.  It  was  a large  deep  basin  of 
masonry  situated  by  the  borders  of  the  brook, 
and  fed  by  a copious  cascade  of  w-ater  as  from 
a crystal.  High  trees  arched  above  it  and 
interweaved  their  branches,  forming  a canopy 
through  which  the  meridian  sunshine  could 
scarcely  penetrate. 

I should  not  have  thought  it  very  extraor- 
dinary to  have  surprised  Diana  and  her  nymphs, 
taking  here  their  morning  lustration.  It  was 
such  fountains  as  this  that  the  huntress  of  the 
silver  bow  and  her  vestal  sisterhood  sought  in 
the  elder  days.  If  they  still  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  the  sun,  they  would  find  their  old 
bathing-grounds  dry  and  desert,  and  be  im- 
pelled abroad  in  search  of  new.  They  could 
not  find  a fairer  than  this,  hidden  among  the 
ancient  mountains,  garlanded  with  vines  and 
girt  with  chiming  cascades. 

I did  not  see  any  thing  of  this  mythological 
character;  but  I sometimes  interrupted  the 
lavation  of  a bevy  of  slender  green  frogs,  as  ab- 
surdly vocal  as  if  they  had  just  jumped  out  of 
the  chorus  of  Aristophanes ; and  they  seemed 
to  contemplate  me  as  a larger  creature  of  their 
own  species  (which,  indeed,  the  swimming  man 
resembles),  and  to  consider  me  as  on  the  whole 
a failure. 

To  the  bath  succeeded  the  toilet  and  a leis- 
urely refection  of  fruit ; after  which  came  the 
mountain  excursion  on  horseback. 

Tijuca  is  the  centre  of  a labyrinth  of  mount- 
ain roads,  each  leading  through  scenery  of  be- 
wildering beauty;  some  terminating  at  lakes 
and  waterfalls,  others  winding  to  the  top  of  high 
summits,  still  others  bringing  up  at  a solitary  fa- 
zenda, walled  in  by  surrounding  hills.  Only  a 
mile  or  two  away  is  Boa  Vista — a point  where 
the  ascending  road,  reaching  its  highest  altitude, 
passes  through  a mountain  gorge.  From  its 
terrace  the  eye  ranges  far  down  the  mountain 
defiles,  and  embraces  in  its  vision  the  city,  sub- 
urbs, and  bay,  and  the  blue  belt  of  mountains 
which  girdle  the  northern  horizon.  The  aspect 
of  the  landscape  is  one  of  perpetual  variation ; 
sometimes  it  is  flooded  with  sunlit  splendor,  and 
cloud  and  mountain  slope,  and  the  shining  ex- 
panse of  water,  kindle  into  chromatic  lustre; 
and  again  one  sees  only  a billowy  expanse  of 
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piece  of  cloth  under  the  shade  of  the  lemon- 
trees  to  the  lusty  and  full-grown  boy  or  girl, 
was  something  prodigious.  To  the  races  of 
colder  climates  they  are,  in  reproductive  re- 
spects, as  rabbits  are  to  lions,  and  there  is  just 
about  the  same  difference  in  the  pluck  and 
quality  of  the  respective  breeds.  Girls  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  frequently  married.  I 
saw  several  said  to  be  under  fifteen  who  car- 
ried about  lusty,  well-fed  babies,  and  had  be- 
gun to  wear  a matronly  look,  as  children  some- 
times do  when  they  play  with  their  dolls. 

The  way-side  drinking-shops,  where  caxache 
and  schnapps  and  other  fiery  potations  were 
dispensed,  were  generally  pretty  well  patron- 
ized. Houses  of  this  sort  in  the  mountain  are 
built  with  a sheltered  recess  in  front,  which  is 
a general  refuge  from  the  sudden  rains,  and  the 
weather-bound  pilgrims  are  impelled  by  grat- 
itude as  w'ell  as  appetite  to  take  something. 
So  far  as  I could  learn,  the  habit  of  drinking 
in  Brazil  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  negroes 
and  the  lowest  class  of  whites.  A tipsy  Bra- 
zilian of  the  better  orders  is  a phenomenon 
which  I have  never  encountered,  and  of  w hich 
I have  never  even  heard.  Such  a condition 
would  be  considered  disgraceful,  and  not  the 
venial  fault  which  it  is  reckoned  in  England  or 
the  United  States.  But  the  blacks  and  the  na- 
tive people  of  the  baser  sort  do  not  follow  the  ab- 
stinent example  set  them  by  their  betters ; they 
gulp  down  draughts  of  caxache,  a fiery  liquor 
distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  of  maddening 
depth  and  volume ; but  they  are  rarely  noisy  or 
riotous.  Inebriety  is  a serious  business  with 
them,  as  it  was  with  that  gracious  duke  who 
used  meditatively  to  observe,  “By  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  he  intended  to  be  drunk  next  Thurs- 
day.” It  is  likely  that  these  humbler  tipplers 
may  in  similar  fashion  forebode  the  day  of  in- 
dulgence, and  save  up  pence  in  anticipation  j 
thereof. 

The  dwellers  on  the  mountains  are  of  three 
classes.  The  merchants  and  others  whose  av- 
ocations are  in  the  city,  but  wdio  occupy  villas 
on  the  heights,  the  fazendieros  or  planters, 
great  and  little,  and  the  riffraff,  ct  id  genus 
omne.  The  first  represent  nearly  every  Chris- 
tian nationality,  and  are  surrounded  with  every 
elegance  and  luxury.  Their  villas  are  large  and 
handsomely  built,  gas  being  conveyed  to  them 
from  the  city  mains,  fountains  tinkle  in  the 
gardens,  where  there  are  leafy  pavilions  and 
kiosks,  and  long  alleys  of  shade,  strange  blooms 
tangled  and  intermeshed  in  bright  embroidery, 
birds  by  day  in  myriads,  and  by  night  fire-flies 
which  outshine  and  outnumber  the  stars,  and 
all  visible  and  audible  surroundings  of  grace 
and  melody. 

The  fazendieros  live  generally  in  long,  low, 
rambling  houses,  roofed  with  red  tiles  and  front- 
ed with  deep  porches  shaded  with  palms  and 
vines,  near  w'hich  are  the  cabins  of  the  slaves, 
each  surrounded  with  its  little  patch  of  garden. 
Those  of  the  wealthier  sort  live  in  considerable 
luxury.  If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 


the  hospitality  of  a Brazilian  family  of  this  sta- 
tion, he  will  be  likely  to  see  massive  and  antique 
plate  adorning  the  table;  he  will  be  regaled 
upon  viands  of  unknown  sort,  but  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  the  repasts  of  Cam- 
baceres  ; and  the  young  ladies  will  diseourse  to 
him  most  eloquent  music  upon  the  pianos  of 
Broad  wood  or  Erard. 

The  masses,  as  I have  observed,  enjoy  none 
of  these  luxurious  advantages.  They  get  a 
rude  subsistence,  for  w’hieh  they  render  as  lit- 
tle toil  as  possible,  and  are  as  dirty,  contented, 
and  flea-ridden  as  so  many  Neapolitan  lnzaroni. 

One  of  my  favorite  rides  was  around  the  base 
of  the  Gaviu — a high,  square-topped  mountain, 
which  at  a distance  is  thought  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  foresail  of  a ship,  from  which 
fanciful  similitude  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  august  of  the  stately  brother- 
hood of  mountains  which  girdle  the  city.  Upon 
its  broad  facade  there  are  some  occult  inscrip- 
tions of  gigantic  size  which  were  once  the 
enigma  of  the  learned ; but  modern  skepticism 
has  ascribed  their  origin  to  natural  causes. 
They  are  in  form  something  like  Roman  char- 
acters, and  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
wrought  by  the  Titans  of  the  elder  world. 
The  credulity  of  the  ancients  would  have  ac- 
corded to  them  a mystical  significance,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  ages  would  have  occupied  itself 
with  their  interpretation.  But  rude  and  un- 
imaginative science  steps  in  with  humdrum 
exactitude  and  dreary  precision,  and  says  that 
they  are  legends  written  by  sunshine  and  heat 
and  other  similar  agencies ; and  that  if  we  strive 
to  read  their  hidden  meaning,  we  but  pursue 
witch-lights  and  phantasms  into  the  profitless 
regions  of  fog  and  bilberries.  Let  them  pass. 
They  hoard  no  hidden  meanings  which  con- 
cern us  at  this  time  of  day. 

Perhaps  that  famous  eremite,  who  used  to 
dwell  upon  one  of  the  ledges  of  the  Gavia,  like 
Simeon  Stylites  upon  his  pillar,  occupied  his 
rather  abundant  leisure  in  determining  this 
philological  puzzle.  If  he  did,  he  kept  it  well 
to  himself,  as  no  tradition  thereof  abides  among 
men.  IIo  dwelt  here  to  great  age,  never  leav- 
ing his  high  watch-tower  till  his  bones  "were 
brought  down  to  be  canonized.  He  used — so 
the  legend  runs — to  lower  by  a long  rope  a 
basket,  which  was  daily  replenished  with  food; 
but  whether  by  the  mountain  ravens  or  by  pious 
hands  the  monkish  legend  sayeth  not.  I never 
heard  that  the  old  recluse  did  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular, except  to  stay  diligently  at  home  and 
enact  exploits  of  penitence.  We  are  told,  it  is 
true,  that  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait ; he  stood  and  waited  a good  while,  and 
probably  that  entities  him  to  & place  in  the 
calendar. 

Not  far  away  from  the  Gavia  \s  the  Cascata 
Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  some  ruins, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  remains 
of  the  habitation  of  the  Bishop  of  liio  and  his 
followers,  during  the  time  when  Protestant 
Coligny  bore  rule  here.  I looked  upon  them 
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with  interest.  They  did  not  long  house  the 
priestly  refugees.  Coligny*  in  stress  of  poli- 
ties, went  hack  to  France.  After  a time  there 
rolled  across  the  waters  a sullen  boom  from  the 
hell  of  St.  Germain  L’Auxcrrois — the  hell  of 
8t,  Bartholomew,  It  was  the  knell  of  the 
white-haired  admiral  ns  of  many  another,  and 
some  echoes  of  it  dwell  in  the  world  to  this  day, 
not  much  to  the  glorification  of  the  ancient  mo- 
ther church.  Bishop  and  priests  came  forth 
from  their  forest  A Latin,  and  built  their  abbey s 
and  monasteries  and  pious  chapels  by  the  side 
of  the  bay,  where  some  of  them  still  abide. 

At  the  base  of  the  Cascade  there  is  a large 
flat  table  of  rock  densely  shaded  with  cassia 
and  mimosa  and  trumpet-creepers  ; and  upon 
this,  girt  with  scenery  of  unrivaled  beauty,  I 
sat  down,  and,  while  occupied  with  my  morn- 
ing repast*  tried  to  re-people  the  solitude  with 
its  old  habitants.  Vesper  and  matin  sounded 
through  these  leafy  aisles  in  rhythmic  accom- 
paniment to  the  chime  of  water;  and  here  the 
holy  fathers  sat,  and  the  water  mirrored  their 
shovel  hat*  and  cowls,  just  as  it  mirrors  my 


muslin  riding-hat  and  gray  jacket  I suppose 
they  must  have  cursed  a little  after  pious  form- 
ulas at  being  kicked  out  of  their  inheritance 
by  the  protesting  Gauls;  but,  alas!  priest  and 
prayer,  and  the  songs  of  morning  and  evening, 
and  the  pious  malediction  which  they  bestowed 
upon  their  foes  are  vanished,  and  1 have  no  sor- 
cery which  can  summon  them  from  the  land  of 
shadows  whereto  they  have  gone. 

They  were  a people  fond  of  celebrating  them- 
selves by  inscriptions  and  sculptured  record. 
I wonder  they  did  not  chisel  upon  some  of  these 
granite  tablet*  the  tale  of  their  exile*  to  be  n 
sign  and  memorial  r<»  the  generations.  But 
whether  from  lack  of  will  or  chisels,  they  did 
riot.  The  water  is  the  only  sculptor  whoso 
work  is  visible  ; it  has  written  the  story  of  oth- 
erwise unrecorded  ages  and  teems  upon  the 
granite  walls  through  which  it  cleaves.  So  it 
snug,  so  tilled  the  air  with  da^Jiing  spray,  and 
was  arched  with  its  bow  of  promise  when  the 
ark  rested  upon  Ararat.  And  so  it  bids  fair  to 
sing  to  other  ages  and  races,  when  our  own  arc 
dust-sprinkled  and  forgotten. 
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Our  mod?  vt  life  is the  mciitfiAmi?  t#  i^rf 
si mjde.  A tor-  th e rwte  :wis  ?>ruak.$&iv 

til*  'fcmctiun  being  «t|b&tamUd  mid  abwiAibntt. 

W«  have ccdd  jousts  of*  jtnktt,  Fd^vT, 
fish;  lif^ak&si  huccm,  JXngJtek  breakfcm  tM  .of 
su^r-i&xfea,  «ic.08e»^v  good 
soi^cfisdjs  ami  iamenm  m obniftteu'e, 
with  l&frtos&x  ami  white  wines  for  *w\\  A* 
prefer  itom.  Them  pethapA,  u . s«to-  of 
at  te  te<r>tte  :j*  few  afftr  Uk^ 

ttnrielf*  tot  the  ni^wiijr  !&> 

somo  hither  to  ite  Itet*  Tte  men  go 

do.w  i\  to  to>im>*3  m the  ptornkigr  itud  r*i»?n 
h&mt •*>im^tt-  usi . ; 

do  with  n&  such 

M sis  a>  remain  jAj&'A# 
smoke,  lead,  srl^aiv  talk  *.wer  hew5»  .by  the 
tef  ^reiUtietv  thp  wnr  iii  Pura^iiov,  the  entsomz 
ih  tiW  o...f$fu*Ritttt  *ot»ari?jftTis.,  Use ■ ! ,tfcd . • Ute  fabkvsed  eidWibf  disdain  bite  of 

jo  for.*;  itf  that  they  defy  j $&&;  tteugh  tf;  a sudtfeo  Alarm  be  Vmdd  roll 

>m>etimcs  j&&  out  llmJ  ov^  oiviuo  i^ick^  ytotf/Ctihfcp  tbgp*t(\gr  wHh  a *hap 
■Mi  faitiyu-'  '^i^^a'^^^iettruirtarV'.  bath*  or  per-  [ lita:  « Hurfetej^.  ,Ai  iYMiitet  1 hat  (Uy  iVxrttyidua 
liep*  a fetotu  j# ,45w«gne$a, ’from  a .voiufkt^^st: ' f . dfcU’ ;yfa^ -{Abv’.^e1  % ’in&b  ,f ’..Tfisul  be- 
l>ar>?.  wax*  Jiutyfylort*  V;h*0d5*k 

A$ -night  Uilittt.  and  gentlemen  join  in  play  j wittingly  troien  jnonkey  and  htard  r.isuv:  >o\ 
it  pi^:;.^.^.;;^'vnot;  very /rfltnoutf  ■ X.jtfmi  the  serf  at)  t it?  m^nto  itj*  j?<mT, 

A^iiadnlh*  isimirmstoAL,  ur  #.#oc&l  i Mtuicnts.  .Ate  1 it.  woa  my  *?iimdiiJb  ♦ itot$ 
guM';:pf. ,Mmn . i^^rfe  Kko  ' -banting  the  sljpftor,  hud  iaken  o&'Jn*  bitsost -plnfe  and took W;  and 
i>£  frftffeiWj.  Jt4ikef4  is*  phute  to  the  iromea£  arable  stored  liim  down  As  if  lie  hud  Iwcn  n frog.  I 
do!  M »>F  yimpg  nod  old.  Mature  and  pirn  evouhi  net  use  *n  hkn<  He  hud  pnn^k^n  my  jto^r 
d . < or y^^vitii/grtfeTiJ child fi*u  of  fherr  o>ia, ^jfun  j am£  extvihited,  av,  \v>dl  jtv  armuduh* 

in  the  merrimeat  a«  «ftjgprKjy  w- the  rosy  youiiig  ]-n»nld  4«k;  his.  np|n'odatiim  tfeer*)6f  9 and  so  Tbcr 
tn  their  tcentc.  ' wailed  ili^TAi|e'>,'itnd  rrfwne'd.-'fmitt  eAnxsut/fitig; 

Owe  mgrlit.  »)me  innii^ot  tha 0M<mtr$i££  di\  w«i.  My  neightu>r  *ojtd  be  ruxj  good :.  at ul 
rirsi)Vzd  tht*iiimydieit>u)f  onr  in  wither  (nx&iMmtt;  tfiio  *j*t  opposite,  with  bt« 

a r bailing  xnannet.  He  tyauscU  * x*t<\hmeion  impkic  ai^ked  utate  his.  ednn,  g,oUde\l  him  vniii 
of  iV»ce5  10  hxnw  imi  u,.  howl  from  whhdt  to>-  er  idttm 

ceoded  the  flajne*  of  Utirnhig  spirir.s.  'fhey  t nrd  i redtevted  that  faiymtd  its  wnik  tlm 
looked  not  .merely  Uk«t ' KW-  ••iWce^vof’ -.liieyl^dj  pityitttS  bad  vtoogltt.  ut-  «4ter; eutbrj^A^. iwi- 
hiit  <-if  the  de«wl  and  dpraMd— « fafiy  Avid  -yi tr  ptmurt cey  I vm  ixt  the  number  aud 

-o^esy  iike  that  ^vorp  by  dm,  '‘  ^iglHJb^re  Idfe  fhe  nKJunc»irj  T*«rd$-  The  fy^teiu 

in  I^e:uk'*  whom  the  Anmtit  Madmvi^aw  upon  of  thomtighfareLs  which  roaVerj^  Um  is 
the  deck  of  The  phantom  ihip.  J had  (o  rnsh  trivmi^inirparedTrith  Kic  siupendcteweb  which 
*ui  into  the  night  to  get  ite  ghastly  sight  ttut  weaves  the  uortbcitn  coarintfnr  ivuc^fe  (hbrk  With 
vif  jbr  loemotT.  KeW  Y0ti 5 bu*:  the  facilities  .if  ib^l  ^.*rr  :;><* 

Jr  was  a wondnmi  iiigbtT  M l Ufr>  }imHed.  KstTim?.  oppo»ew  fth  nimost  htyur- 


>rJJU4HiiLO. 


f/y  ptui^y  hnm^fu.  tKe  prctUu^c  af  tlr^  r,ohoc 
plWumthte  'in  market  Mm-h  *»$  th\?  e<A\rev+ 
dtieft  l*vtiow  cffocftai  by  the  ratlrwad  ? but 'there 
is  «t;iil  cfuteh  t^eracrjrw  The  toonniiuiriV  to 
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the  Alto  do  Serm,  the  highest  point  which  the 
row!  traverses,  the  view  is  one  of  the  grandest 
to  he  seen*  even  in  these  regions.  The  eve  is 
wearied  with  its  immensity. 

The  mountain  peaks,  hooded  with  verdure, 
tower  above  us.  and  far  beneath  sounds  “the 
long  brook  falling  through  the  cloven  ravine, 
in  cataract  after  cataract,  to  the  sea/’  So 
far  away  that  its  islet*  seem  like  little  dots 
upon  the  water,  lie*  the  bay,  its  girdle  of  mount- 
ains a faded  rim  of  blue,  the  pinnacles  of  cloud 
towering  above  them  edged  with  dame.  The 
road  we  have  traversed  dwindles  to  a thread, 
and  the  few  fields  and  fazendas  of  the  valleys 
below  look  like  the  habitations  of  jngrnies. 
Through  the  glass  I can  see  a portion  of  the 
railroad  which  extends  from  the  hay  to  the  base 
of  the  Serrn,  and  a tiny  train  of  cars  cleaving 
its  way  through  the  jungle.  A portion  of  the 
valley  is  in  shadow  and  beaten  with  rain ; upon 
the  rest  the  sun  burns  with  equatorial  fervor. 

I have  looked  out  upon  this  view  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  and  mid-day,  have  seen  it  by  moon- 
light, and  tried  to  see  it  through  its  dun  shroud 
of  night,  but  its  aspect  was  different  at  each 
outlook,.  It  changes  with  the  hours  ; i«  some- 
rimes  tranquil  and  still— a sort  of  colossal  idv  1, 
and  again  a stormy  epic;  cloud  battling  with 
cloud,  and  thunder  shaking  the  mountain  walls 
and  echoing  in  the  dark  gnlfs  beneath.  Its 
latter  phase  reminded  one  of  the  strife  of  the 
demigods,  who  44  between  the  blue  arch  and  the 
trembling  earth  hung  muring  warj"  and  u 
seemed  magical  to  see  the  whole  panoply  of 


impart,  to  the  thoroughfare  an  air  of  picturesque 
activity. 

The  drivers  are  a wild  lot.  Our  overland 
teamsters  are  accounted  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those  who  fear  not  God,  neither  regard  they 
man  ; but  their  .appearance  and  discourse,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  their  Brasilian  congeners, 
are  mild  and  exemplary.  They  are  swarthy, 
snv  nge,  Malay -like  fellows,  with  mane*  of  dead 
black  hair  hanging  about  their  shoulder#!  a 
look  in  their  eves  which  one  would  scarcely  like 
to  encounter  at  night  in  a lonely  place. 

On  our  way  to  Tetropolis  we  met  a number 
of  these  wagon  trains  descending  the  broad 
zigzag  road,  and  the  tinkling  hells,  the  rattle 
of  the  harness,  the  harsh  grate  of  the  brakes, 
the  yell*  of  the  drivers  echoing  back  from  gorge 
and  mountain  wall,  made  the  w ild  passes  vocal. 
Not  unimpressive  was  it  to  see  one  of  these 
caravans  descending  from  a thunder -cloud 
which  hung  far  above  us  enveloping  a portion  of 
the  road . Not  since  l.vion  of  dea thicks  memory, 
who  in  cloud -erfcb  race  begat  strange  centaury 
had  such  a concourse  of  wheeled  vehicles  trou- 
bled the  deep*  of  heaven.  They  seemed  to  he 
driven  out  of  the  sky  by  clanging  thunder- bolts 
and  the  slant  javelins  of  rain. 

We  pretty  soon  entered  this  belt  of  storm, 
and  after  a space  emerged  above  R into  the 
sunshine  and  the  upper  air.  The  cloud  zone 
stretched  beneath  us  sullen  and  gray,  broken 
here  and  there  by  rifts  through  which,  far  be- 
low, we  could  see  the  peaceful  valleys,  and  the 
golden  waters,  and  the  emerald  isles.  From 
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noise  and  tnmult,  the  black  storm -phantoms 
with  their  tongues  of  menace  and  battle  sing- 
ing, disperse  and  waver  away  into  silence  and 
light,  leaving  the  wide  arena  in  which  they  had 
striven  to  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  singing  winds. 

Why  should  Shenstone  have  sighed  because 
he  found  his  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn  ? He 
should  have  exulted  rather.  Sublime  potencies 
of  the  shekel  within  my  purse,  that  near  and 
far,  in  frozen  Muscovy,  in  hot  Calabria,  east, 
west,  wheresoever  the  sky  overarches  the  tav- 
ern-keeping man,  its  open  sesame  causes  the 
hostel  gates  to  fly  wide  and  welcome  me  to  the 
warm  ingle-side  or  the  cool  lattice  chamber,  as 
if  I were  its  lord  and  possessor!  Whether  it 
be  Pablo  or  Ignace  who  meets  me  as  I descend 
from  the  coach  at  the  Hotel  M ‘Dowell,  and  re- 
lieves me  of  my  valise,  umbrella,  and  paletot, 
the  welcome  I receive  is  equally  cordial,  and 
the  millreis  with  which  I shall  requite  his  at- 
tentions are  an  inadequate  recompense  for  such 
bland  courtesies  bestowed  upon  the  stranger. 
Madame  M‘D.,  portly  and  luminous  of  visage, 
supplements  the  welcome  of  her  servitor,  and 
I am  ushered  into  an  apartment  which  looks 
out  upon  a garden  which  was  planned  and  laid 
out  by  a viceroy.  The  hostel  was  once  his 
summer  abode.  Something  of  royalty  still 
seems  to  cling  about  its  gardens,  as  the  faded 
splendor,  significant  of  his  former  estate,  dwelt 
about  the  fallen  Archangel.  Observe  that  mys- 
terious Inbyrinth  of  walks  winding  among  the 
flowered  plats.  They  are  intricate  and  devi- 
ous, and  the  spaces  which  they  involve  are  of 
such  fantastic  form  and  device,  that  if  a geo- 
metrician were  summoned  to  describe  them,  he 
would  throw  away  his  instruments  in  despair, 
and  take  to  hard  drinking;  there  are  squares 
and  ovals  and  rhomboids  and  polygons  and 
hexagons,  and  there  are  likewise  half-moons  and 
triangles  and  radiates  arranged  in  symmetrical 
neighborhood,  and  over  them  wave  w'ondrous 
blossoms,  purple  and  pied  and  pale,  golden  and 
saffron-tinted,  tawny  and  scarlet,  in  bewilder- 
ing arabesque.  They  are  not  the  wind  flowers 
and  tulips  tall,  the  narcissi,  nor  the  pastoral 
eglantine,  nor  musk-rose  filled  with  dewy  wine 
which  adorn  our  colder  latitudes,  but  the  name- 
less growth  of  soil  and  sun  to  w-hich  wfc  are 
strangers  and  aliens.  I notice  some,  however, 
which  are  exotic,  such  as  jasmine,  dahlia,  phlox, 
and  convolvuli,  and  here  and  there  are  tufts  of 
the  unobtrusive  but  fragrant  heliotrope,  and 
pretty  sprays  of  mignonnette. 

Along  the  road-side  I saw’  no  clover  blooms 
nor  daisies,  nor  even  a blade  of  grass  w hich  was 
familiar  to  me ; no  shrub  or  tree  grew  by  the 
way  which  I could  name.  Even  the  mosses  and 
lichens  w'hich  clung  against  the  bastions  of  rock 
seemed  different  from  those  which  tapestry  the 
stony  slopes  of  our  northern  hills.  Inquiry  and 
investigation  are  not  of  much  avail ; unless  one 
is  equipped  with  a botanical  library  he  must  be 
content  to  see  and  admire  myriad  growths  the 
names  of  which  are  unknown  to  him.  Those 


huge  green  pillars  which  rise  from  the  centre 
of  the  garden  to  a height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet — a tiara  of  towers  like  the  coronet  of  Cy- 
bele — is  the  night-blooming  cereus ; at  sunset 
it  is  fringed  with  large  white  flowers  “as  fair 
as  the  fabulous  asphodels,”  and  then  heavy  and 
sultry  odors  pervade  the  garden.  All  that  I 
can  learn  of  the  tree  which  grows  beneath  my 
window,  and  is  embroidered  with  large  trumpet- 
shaped blossoms,  with  dull  yellow  petals  and  a 
rough  pubescent  calyx,  is  that  it  is  good  for 
asthma — an  interesting  assurance  to  the  pul- 
monary, but  to  the  amateur  botanist  a fact  of 
profound  tediousness. 

The  Flora  of  Brazil  has  been  adequately 
investigated  and  described  by  Dr.  Gardner,  a 
scientific  gentleman  long  resident  here.  He 
discourses  wisely  and  in  captivating  fashion  of 
the  hundred  palms,  the  mnngueira,  or  silk  cot- 
ton-tree, the  milk -tree,  the  juice  whereof  is 
good  for  food,  but  winch  bears  so  suspicious  a 
resemblance  to  the  juice  of  the  seringa,  or  In- 
dia rubber  tree,  that  one  might  apprehend  that 
the  sustenance  would  turn  to  over-shoes  and 
knife-handles  in  his  stomach ; the  bread-tree, 
which  b^ars  a nutritious  substitute  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  oven ; the  tamarind,  with  its  acid- 
ulous fruitage,  sovereign  remedy  for  bile;  the 
calabash,  the  Brazil-nut  tree,  from  which  comes 
the  black  triangular  nut  with  white  nutritious 
kernel,  famous  in  commerce ; the  guava,  from 
the  fruit  of  which  is  made  the  cool  and  lucent 
jelly  w?hich  is  the  delight  of  the  tea-table  ; the 
orange,  the  mango,  the  cashew,  the  fig,  the  pur- 
ple-blooming quaresma,  the  cofFee-tree,  with  its 
dark  polished  leaves  and  its  red  berries ; the 
Araucaria  Braziliana , or  Brazilian  pine  ; the 
jaearnndn,  or  rose -wood;  and  innumerable 
others  which  I need  not  catalogue.  He  tells 
likewise  of  creepers  and  convolvuli;  the  big- 
nonin,  with  its  chalice-shaped  blossoms  of  yel- 
low, orange,  and  purple ; the  tillandsia,  a sort 
of  w'ild  pine-apple;  the  scarlet  passion-flower, 
the  cassia  growths,  which  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  small  shrub  to  the  giant  tree,  and  which 
bear  myriads  of  pale  yellow  blossoms,  in  which 
a bitter  principle  resides,  which  is  esteemed  in 
the  pharmacopoeia ; the  mimosa  tribe,  trailing 
thorny  vines,  crested  with  purple  and  white 
globes  of  bloom,  “ the  murmurous  haunt  of 
‘ bugs’  on  summer  eves ;”  the  gigantic  climb- 
ing arums,  w-ith  arrow'-shaped  leaves  and  pun- 
gent pepper-pod  fruitage ; the  bauhinia,  its  flat 
stems  braided  and  intertwined,  which  climbs 
the  highest  forest  trees,  and  hangs  in  swaying 
festoons  hundreds  of  feet  in  length ; the  ferns, 
great  and  little,  of  which  there  are  myriads; 
the  jungermanie,  or  minute  creeping  mosses, 
which  root  themselves  upon  larger  growths,  and 
which,  parasites  themselves,  riotously  sport  lesser 
parasites  of  their  own,  justifying  the  recital  of 
the  poet  that 

“Big  fleas  have  little  fleas  and  lesser  fleas  to  bite 
'em, 

And  those  small  fleas  have  smaller  fleas,  and  so 
ml  infinitum;" 
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— the  solnnum,  mightiest  of  the  brood  of  the 
nmndmgorm  «•  dozen  feet  in  height,  with  woolly 
leaves,  which,  like  its  stems,  are  guarded  with 
sharp  spines,  and  which  is  canopied  with  pur- 
ple blossoms;  the  wondrous  orchids;  and  the 
reader,  curious  in  such  lore,  is  confidently  re- 
ferred to  his  interesting  and  scientific  work. 

My  own  observations  of  trees  were  not  illu- 
mined hv  any  particular  knowledge  of  their 
names  or  attributes.  1 was  informed  that  the 
colossal  vegetable  fabric  at  Padre  Correa#,  a 
station  upon  the  Union  and  Industry  Rood,  a 
short  distance  from  Metropolis,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  whose  branches  was  nearly  500  feet, 
and  which  at  noonday  would  shade  four  thou- 
sand persons,  was  a wild  fig-tree.  It  seemed 
preposterous  that  so  stupendous  a growth  should 
sustain  merely  the  trivial  fig.  It  should  have 
home  asteroids  or  balloons,  at  least.  No  one 
instructed  me  as  to  the  designation  of  that 
mighty  column  which  stood  apart  from  the 
road-side,  clothed  from  base  to  capital  with  in- 
numerable orchids  of  scarlet  and  purple,  and 
white  and  orange,  and  from  the  branches  of 
which  trailed  misty  coils  of  moss  that  swung  si- 
lently aiul  softly  in  the  air.  It  reminded  me  of 
Cleopatra,  dud  in  the  fi  owe  red  robes  of  Sidon, 
and  wearing  her  veil  of  Arabian  gftuze.  I re- 
member well  one  demon  of  the  wilderness  which 
towered  high  into  the  air,  lifting -Arm#  of  im- 
precation, and  waving  its  horrid  hair  in  the 
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Court  has  not  been  held  here  for  many  years. 
The  CoJhte  D’Eu,  whose  w ife  succeeds  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  inhabit* 
the  palace,  at  which,  with  some  modifications, 
the  state  and  ceremonies  of  the  Court  are  ob- 
served. The  Due  De  Saxe,  another  son-in-law 
«f  the  Emperor,  also  resides  here,  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  all  the  foreign  powers 
have  their  legations  here  during  the  hot  season. 
Its  climate  and  facility  of  access  should  make 
it  one  of  the  most  favored  resorts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital,  inn  comparatively  few 
persons  visit  it.  There  is  none  of  the  anima- 
tion and  life  to  he  witnessed  at  the  watering- 
places  or  mountain  retreats  of  North  America. 
The  single  street  of  shops  which  the  town  con- 
tains is  a tranquil  thoroughfare,  delightfully 
free  from  bustle;  and  the  amount  of  leisure 
which  the  shop-keepers  have  upon  their  hands 
is  more  significant  of  ease  t han  of  profit.  There 
is  a uniform  conviction  that  after  the  war  some- 
thing surprising  in  the  way  of  growth  and  pro- 
gress will  befall  the  town.  Except,  however,  as 
a transient  refuge  from  the  bent,  I do  not  see 
upon  what  its  anticipated  prosperity  is  to  re- 
pose. Its  agricultural  opportunities  are  very 
scanty*  Little  patches  of  tillage  ascend  hills 
so  steep  that  they  are  climbed  with  difficulty, 
and  the  reward  of  the  husbandman  is  at  best 
but  scanty.  There  are  few  manufactures,  and 
bur  little  prospect  of  any. 

Though  one  can  not  forebode  for  it  n very 
prosperous  or  opulent  future,  it  i«  certainly  one 
of  the  most  delightful  resorts  imaginable,  lias 
climate  is  that  of  Juno,  and  the  surrounding 
bloom  and  verdure  are  perennial.  There  arc 
mountain  peaks,  cascades,  and  forest  vales  of 
wonderful  beauty  Within  easy  distance,  and  ev- 
ery thing  to  render  fi  rustic  sojourn  agreeable. 
Its  society,  though  small,  is  perfectly  refined 
and  attractive — a circumstance  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  residence  here  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  The  hospitalities  of  our  own 
legation  are  among  the  most  agreeable  in  un- 


wind— but  how  Li  mucus  or  Gard 
sifv  it  I know  not. 

Metropolis  was  founded  by  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Emperor,  who  sought  to  plant  a 
thriving  colony  hero,  and  with  that  view  im- 
ported several  cargoes  of  Germans,  the  success- 
ors. of  whom  still  abide  here.  But  the  place 
has  not  thriven.  Its  industries  and  its  agricul- 
ture are  at  a low  ebb.  In  rny  rides  I notice 
the  ruins  of  deserted  habitations  in  every  dii ca- 
tion. 

The  summer  palace,  a very  handsome  tind 
extensive  edifice,  is  here,  but  the  Imperial 
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of  the  First  Naj>oleon  set  in  a breast-pin,  gave 
me  the  history  of  one  of  these  floods,  which  he 
interspersed  with  much  gesticulation  and  with 
many  a u god  dem.’’  He,  it  appears,  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  fautwil,  and  when  he  awoke  Ids 
entire  estate  was  either  adrift  or  submerged, 
and  himself,  the  hungry  deluge  curling  about 
him,  reduced  to  the  miserable  expedient  of 
calling  for  help.  It  didn’t  come,  so  he  blas- 
phemed for  u space,  and  then  went  to  sleep 
again  till  the  flood  abated.  These  streams 
are  spanned  by  many  bridges,  the  balustrades 
of  which  are  painted  a bright  red,  and  they 
lend  a bizarre  and  cheerful  aspect  to  the  thor- 
oughfares. Trees  grow  along  their  banks,  and 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  their  shade 
affords  an  agreeable  promenade  to  the  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  roads, 
there  is  comparatively  little  driving  or  riding. 
I occasionally  met  the  phaeton  of  the  Comte 
D’Eu  in  the  course  of  my  horseback  expedi- 
tions, and  sometimes  the  carriage  of  the  great 
Brazilian  banker,  Mann,  If  I have  chanced 
to  meet  any  other  private  equipage  surpassing 
in  dignity  the  gig  or  tilbury  I do  not  now  re- 


ories  of  my  sojourn  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  our  late  Minister  at  the 
Brazilian  Court,  upon  his  retirement  from  that 
position,  brought  with  him  the  cordial  and  af- 
fectionate esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  Brazilian 
people,  from  the  Emperor  and  the  royal  family 
to  the  peasants  and  the  charcoal-burners,  whom 
he  met  in  his  mountain  rides,  and  among  whom 
his  venerable  white  hair  and  kindly  courteous 
face  were  ns  well  known  arid  os  much  honored 
as  the  Iron  Duke’s  were  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a number  of  little 
valleys  separated  by  intervening  heights,  and 
only  a portion  of  it  is  visible  at  one  view.  A 
number  of  mountain  streams  flow  through  it, 
and  their  banks  are  walled  lip  to  a height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  to  prevent  overflows  after 
sudden  rain.  Even  these  do  not  always  pro- 
tect the  streets  from  inundation.  A single 
hour  of  rain  sometimes  raises  the  water  from 
a thin  shallow  rivulet  over  its  walled  harrier, 
anil  floods  the  adjacent  thoroughfares.  My 
barber,  a very  long  Frenchman  with  very  short 
hair,  a stubbly  mustache,  and  an  empurpled 
proboscis,  who  always  stood  behind  a picture 
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call  it.  Nor  did  I ever  meet  equestrians  in  any 
numbers,  notwithstanding  that  the  excellent 
Sefior  Tomaso  has  many  saddle-horses  of  spirit, 
and  the  rides  radiating  from  the  town  are  as 
attractive  as  the  most  exacting  tourist  could 
desire.  I ride  often  up  the  Swiss  valley,  which 
winds  away  among  the  mountains  at  a little 
distance  from  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  little  mountain  idyls  conceivable.  Its 
dwellers  appear  to  be  chiefly  Germans,  and 
their  native  industry  and  thrift  expresses  itself 
in  their  gardens  and  shrubberies,  in  which  their 
cottages  are  embowered.  The  love  of  flowers 
which  distinguishes  the  German  people  finds 
here  the  amplest  gratification  ; and  their  little 
gardens  are  garlanded  by  a wreath  of  bloom 
not  to  be  matched  in  colder  latitudes. 

In  the  mountain  wildernesses  which  lie  be- 
yond the  falls  of  the  Itamarily — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  innumerable  cascades  of 
the  neighborhood — are  the  favorite  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Due  De  Saxe ; and  this  august 
]>crsonage  is  said  to  be  a worthy  descendant  of 
the  stout  Tedeschi,  who  of  old  hunted  the  wild 
boar  and  the  stag  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
wilderness  of  Thuringen.  There  are  jaguars, 
and  tapirs,  and  peccaries,  and  the  great  ant- 
bear,  and  wild  monkeys,  and  toucans,  and  par- 
rots, and  other  game,  insufficient  abundance 
to  allure  the  sportsman  and  recompense  his 
adventure.  Although  I had.  no  opportunity 
of  joining  the  chase  of  these  more  formidable 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  I enacted  some  tol- 
erable exploits  in  the  way  of  bug  and  butterfly 
hunting,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  miss  quite 
a number  of  rare  birds  which  I fired  at  with 
my  pocket-pistol.  The  facility  with  which, 
after  a little  practice,  one  learns  to  miss  objects 
on  the  wing  or  at  rest  is  quite  surprising.  I 
fired  away  a good  many  cartridges,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  drop.  The 
consolatory  assurance  attended  each  failure  that 
I could  purchase  in  the  Rue  Ouvidor  for  a few 
millreis  stuffed  specimens  of  the  birds  whose 
lives  I had  spared.  Near  the  shambles  at  which 
the  animals  designed  for  the  market  of  Petropo- 
lis  were  slaughtered  there  were  always  large 
flocks  of  vultures  or  buzzards  of  horrible  tame- 
ness, at  which  I frequently  wished  to  try  a shot, 
but  their  services  as  scavengers  are  deemed  so 
salutary  that  they  are  by  law  protected  from 
molestation.  They  brooded  upon  the  trees  al- 
most within  reach  of  my  riding-whip,  sat  upon 
the  fences  or  the  parapet  of  the  bridges,  or 
wheeled  lazily  in  the  air,  waiting  for  their  ob- 
scene repast.  I remember  in  a field  adjacent 
a stately  white  ox,  with  wide  horns,  which  I 
thought  had  a classic  look,  as  if  he  had  recently 
walked  out  of  an  hexameter,  above  which  these 
baleful  birds  used  to  circle,  as  if  they  were 
awaiting  his  sacrifice.  I trust  he  has  escaped 
their  attentions,  though  I suppose  their  lien  upon 
him  is  sure  to  be  foreclosed  some  day. 

The  provinces  of  Minas-Gervaes  and  San 
Paulo  are  among  the  most  important  coffee- 
growing districts  of  Brazil,  and  the  produce  of 


the  former,  to  a considerable  extent,  passes  over 
the  Union  Industry  Road  from  Juiz  de  Fora  to 
Maua,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  transferred  to 
boats  and  forwarded  to  the  capital.  Although 
there  arc  other  important  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
Brazil  reposes  upon  her  coffee  product,  as  that 
of  our  Southern  States  used  to  do  upon  cotton. 
The  coffee-tree  was  planted  in  Brazil  in  1734, 
but  little  more  than  a century  since.  As  late 
as  1809  the  entire  yield  amounted  only  to  30,000 
arrobas.  At  the  present  time  little*  less  than 
$50,000,000  are  annually  received  from  the  cof- 
fee crop  alone.  The  coffee-tree  bears  fruit  on  an 
average  about  fifteen  years,  when  it  is  cut  down 
to  make  room  for  the  newer  growths.  The  trees 
are  grown  from  the  berry  or  from  slips  taken 
from  the  nursery.  They  are  not  of  great  size, 
rarely  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 
The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  and 
color  of  a cherry,  and  of  these  a negro  can 
gather  in  a day  about  thirty  pounds.  They 
are  gathered  three  times  in  the  year,  and  spread 
upon  pavements  where  the  sunshine,  or  in  case 
of  rain,  artificial  heat,  dries  the  outer  pulp, 
which  is  then  removed  by  machinery,  and  the 
berry  is  ready  for  market. 

The  sight  of  a coffee  plantation  in  its  white 
robes  of  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
imaginable : but  its  fair  investiture  passes  away 
in  a night,  and  with  it  the  wondrous  odor, 
sweeter  than  Arabian  essences,  which  its  evan- 
escent flowers  exhale. 

I met  during  my  visit  an  old  neighbor  from 
the  valley  of  Wyoming,  who  had  somehow'  drift- 
ed to  the  tropics  and  become  a coffee  planter, 
from  tvhom  I derived  much  curious  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  its  culture.  Unlike 
many  of  the  products  of  the  tropics,  it  is  ac- 
counted to  be  a sure  crop.  The  cultivator  can 
calculate  with  some  certainty  upon  its  yield. 
It  has  nc  such  enemies  as  the  cotton  finds  in 
the  army  worm,  and  the  wheat  in  rust  and 
weevil ; nor  are  the  variations  of  its  market 
value  as  fitful  and  ruinous  as  those  of  many 
other  products.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  important  interest  is  in  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  markets.  Had  the  cost 
of  the  war  with  Paraguay  been  expended  in 
opening  raiUvavs  into  the  interior,  it  is  perhaps 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  they  would  in  a few’ 
years  have  trebled  the  exports  of  the  empire; 
and  of  these  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important 
element. 

Although  my  sojourn  in  Petropolis  and  its 
neighborhood  continued  for  several  months,  I 
left  it  with  regret.  I had  grown  familiar  with 
every  mountain  road  and  bridle-path  for  leagues 
around,  and  had  established  an  intimacy  with 
the  adjacent  mountains  and  valleys  as  complete 
as  that  which  I had  with  the  meadows  and  hill- 
sides among  which  I was  horn.  I knew  its 
waterfalls  and  its  distant  and  lonely  peaks,  and 
though  I could  never  master  their  language,  I 
had  come  to  know'  its  people.  Shall  I ever  for- 
get the  shriveled  old  centenarian,  with  bright 
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bead-like  eyes  and  a hand  like  a bird's  claw,  of 
whom  I used  to  purchase  gloves  ? She  was  al- 
ways propped  up  upon  the  counter,  aud  her 
merchandise  was  nearly  all  within  her  reach, 
and  old  as  she  was  her  volubility  exceeded  that 
of  the  parrot.  Or  the  stout  blacksmith,  who  used 
to  pause  in  his  work  to  greet  me  with  a Boa 
Dios,  and  under  whose  doublet  I thought  beat 
as  stout  a heart  as  that  which  animated  his 
Persian  prototype,  who  hammered  his  way  to 
empire,  and  whose  apron  of  leather,  studded 
with  jewels,  is  still  borne  in  the  van  of  the 
Persian  armies  ? Shall  I ever  forget  the  mild 
and  learned  exile  who  inhabited  a sheltered 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  who  used,  as  he 
saw  me  approaching,  to  bring  me  a bowl  of 
milk,  and  courteously  entreat  me  to  dismount 
and  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  cottage  porch  ? 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  great  schools,  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  world’s  lore ; but  for  some 
reason,  which  I did  not  learn,  had  hidden  him- 
self here  among  the  mountains,  where  he  dwelt 
in  a seclusion  wdiich  was  rarely  broken.  We 
talked  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Tertullian,  of 
Zerdusht  and  Pythagoras,  of  Basil  and  Augus- 
tine, of  the  Arian  Schism  and  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  of  the  Eikon  Basilikon  and  the  Histrio- 
mastix,  of  Piers  Plowman  and  the  Niebelungen, 
of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Ballads  of  Pro- 
vence. Nothing  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  the  Crusades  seemed  to  excite  his 
interest ; he  loved  to  talk  of  the  Fathers,  of 
Cyril  and  Ambrose,  of  Athanasius  and  Cyprian, 
or  Origen  and  Longinus.  I think  he  must  have 
been  a student  of  theology  at  some  time.  How 
else  should  he  have  retained  so  ready  a familiar- 
ity with  the  acts  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon; 
with  the  Synods  of  Dort,  of  Nice,  and  Rimini ; 
with  Monophysitcs,  Sabellians,  Eutychians,  Jan- 
senists,  and  Anabaptists  ? What  did  he  here  in 
the  mountains  with  all  that  strange  and  curious 
lore  of  his  hidden  from  the  world  ? Truly  I 
know  not.  But  over  the  wide  ocean  marches 
I waft  him  salutations  and  benedictions,  and  in- 
voke for  him  length  of  days  and  blessings.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  beggar,  the  able-bodied 
and  half-naked  giant,  who  ever  and  again  in  un- 
expected places  started  up  on  my  road,  and  in  a 
hoarse  voice  besought  alms  in  the  name  of  the 
Virgin.  His  w'ords  wrcre  the  words  of  suppli- 
cation, but  his  look  was  the  look  of  menace. 
He  carried  a long  pilgrim  staff,  his  bare  head 
was  matted  with  thick  fell  of  hair,  and  a kind 
of  wild  troubled  light  dwelt  in  his  eyes,  as  if  the 
bells  of  his  mind  jangled  out  of  tune.  I gen- 
erally threw  him  a copper  coin  as  I rode  by,  and 
he  came  to  regard  me,  I doubt  not,  as  a certain 
source  of  revenue. 

Nor  shall  I forget  the  little  group  of  fruit- 
sellers,  who  in  the  early  morning  sat  clustered 
upon  the  corner  over  against  the  palace,  with 
their  stores  of  fruit  arranged  round  them,  and 
of  whom  I w*as  a constant  patron.  One  of  them 
was  a very  old  man  with  frosted  head,  w ho  used 
to  greet  me  each  morning  with  a salaam  of  Ori- 
ental profundity,  and  exhibit  to  me  his  little 


store  of  limes,  pitangas,  grapes,  and  the  like. 
Another  was  deformed,  and  used  to  hobble 
about  upon  his  hands,  and  I retain  the  impres- 
sion that  his  mangoes  were  better  than  usual. 
I remember  the  fair  and  melancholy  Dofia,  who 
used  to  sit  upon  that  secluded  balcony,  half  hid- 
den by  the  myrtles,  in  the  even-tide,  and  from 
whom,  at  length,  I succeeded  in  winning  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a fluttering  gleam  of 
w hite  handkerchief.  I remember  the  fat  friar, 
who  used  to  walk  to  and  fro  beside  his  garden 
wall,  fringed  with  aloe  and  epiphytes,  and  with 
whom,  after  many  days  of  courteous  salutation, 
I used  to  take  a formal  pinch  of  snuff.  I re- 
member, also,  and  with  respectful  admiration, 
the  most  reverend  and  illustrious  lord,  the  Pa- 
pal Intern  undo,  representative  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  with  his  grave, 
learned  Italian  face  shaded  with  the  broad  hat 
of  his  rank  and  order,  whom  I met  in  his  walks 
almost  daily;  and  with  whom,  in  spite  of  the 
philological  abyss  which  yawned  between  us,  I 
had  occasional  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
course. 

Other  remembrances  which  I may  not  record 
crowd  upon  me  as  I close  these  papers.  When 
I finally  took  my  seat  upon  tl\e  stage,  just  in 
the  gray  dawn  of  a March  morning,  to  depart 
northward,  it  was  with  the  ardent  hope  thAt  I 
might  revisit  a place  in  which,  while  I had  en- 
joyed so  much,  there  was  still  so  much  left  to 
enjoy. 


CHANGE. 

Dcx  fields,  w’here  bloom  was  lately, 

And  a silence  in  the  air, 

Save  where  some  bird  sedately 
Whistles  a note  here  or  there: 

As  if,  like  me,  recalling 

A vision  of  vanished  springs, 

While  the  dead  leaves  floating  and  falling 
Seem  their  broken  and  bruised  wings. 

So  lately  the  fields  were  growing  » 

Into  an  emerald-green; 

So  lately  the  farmer  was  sowing 
The  long  brow  n furrows  between ; 

So  lately  my  heart  was  singing 

With  the  birds  that  began  to  build, 

With  jubilant  hope  was  ringing, 

With  jubilant  love  was  filled  l 

Now  I cry  out  in  my  sorrow, 

And  no  one  answers  my  moan; 

To-morrow  will  come,  and  to-morrow 
Find  me  and  leave  me  alone. 

There’s  never  a spring  at  wfhose  waking 
My  pulses  will  thrill  as  before; 

Shall  a heart  sing  that  is  breaking? 

Were  it  blessed,  it  could  scarcely  do  morel 
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A BRAVE  LADY. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THERE  is  a proverb  which  sometimes  seems 
amazingly  true,  that  “ Heaven  takes  care 
of  fools  and  drunkards.”  Can  it  be  for  their 
own  sake,  or  is  it  out  of  pity  for  those  belong- 
ing to  them,  to  whom  they  serve  as  a sort  of 
permanent  discipline — the  horse-hair  shirt  and 
nightly  scourge  which  are  supposed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  manufacture  of  saints?  And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  lessons  of  life  that 
such  often  is  the  case ; that  out  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  one  half  of  the  world  is  evolved  the 
noble  sclf-devotedness  of  the  other  half.  Why 
this  should  be  we  know  not,  and  sometimes  in 
our  ignorance  it  makes  us  very  angry ; but  so 
it  is,  and  we  can  not  help  seeing  it. 

Of  a truth,  whether  he  himself  thought  so  or 
not,  Providence  had  all  his  life  taken  pretty 
good  care  of  Edward  Scanlan.  His  “good 
luck”  followed  him  still.  When,  on  Mr.  Old- 
ham’s private  affairs  being  laid  open  to  his  law- 
yer and  doctor — who  were  also,  fortunately, 
the  two  church-wardens  of  the  parish — it  was 
discovered  that  the  rector  had  been  paying  his 
curate  for  salary  the  whole  amount  of  the  small 
living  of  Ditchley ; still  no  objections  were 
made.  His  was  considered  so  very  peculiar  a 
case  that  the  laborer  was  found  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  it  was  cheerfully  continued  to  him. 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  curate 
should  take  the  entire  duty  of  the  parish,  until, 
at  Mr.  Oldham’s  death,  the  living  should  fall 
in ; when — as  the  patronage  of  it  happened  by 
a curious  chance  to  belong  to  Lady  Emma’s 
husband,  Mr.  Lascelles — there  was  exceeding 
probability  of  its  being  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Scanlan.  At  least,  so  said  Dr.  Waters  confi- 
dentially to  Mrs.  Scanlan,  and  she  listened  silent- 
ly, with  that  nervous,  pained  expression  which 
always  came  upon  her  anxious  face  when  people 
talked  to  her  about  her  future  or  her  children’s. 

But  for  the  present  things  went  smoothly 
enough  both  with  her  and  them  ; more  so  than 
for  a long  time.  Impelled  by  his  wife’s  influ- 
ence, grateful  for  the  ease  with  which  she  had 
got  him  out  of  his  money  difficulty  and  never 
reproached  him  with  it,  or  else  touched  by  some 
conscience-stings  of  his  own  concerning  Mr. 
Oldham,  at  the  time  of  the  rector’s  illness  Mr. 
Scanlan  behaved  so  well,  was  so  active,  so  sym- 
pathetic, so  kind,  that  the  whole  parish  was 
loud  in  his  praise.  His  sinking  popularity  rose 
to  its  pristine  level.  All  the  world  was  amia- 
bly disposed  toward  him,  and  toward  his  hard- 
wked,  uncomplaining  wife.  In  the  general 


opening-up  of  things  people  found  out  Mrs. 
Scanlan’s  private  relations  with  Priscilla  Nunn. 
The  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  who  had  worn 
her  mended  lace  and  bought  her  beautiful  mus- 
lin embroidery,  so  far  from  looking  down  upon 
her,  rather  honored  her  for  it ; and,  with  the 
warm,  good  heart  of  country  gentlew'omen, 
patronized  Priscilla’s  shop  till  Mrs.  Scanlan 
had  more  work  than  she  could  do. 

Also,  when  another  secret  mysteriously  came 
to  light,  probably  through  the  curate’s  own  gar- 
rulousness, and  it  was  whispered  abroad  that 
Mr.  Scanlan  had  greatly  hampered  himself  by 
going  surety  for  a friend — a most  talented,  ami- 
able, but  temporarily  unfortunate  friend  (which 
was  the  poetical  version  that  reached  Wren’s 
Nest) — the  sympathy  of  these  dear  innocent 
country  people  rose  to  such  a height  that  when 
somebody  proposed  subscribing  a purse  as  a 
delicate  testimony  of  their  respect  for  their 
curate,  it  was  soon  filled  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
pounds.  Thereto  was  added  a gown  and  cas- 
sock, a Bible  and  Prayer-book — all  of  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Scanlan  with  great  eclat. 
And  he  acknowledged  the  gift  in  an  address  so 
long  and  effective  that,  yielding  to  general  en- 
treaty, he  had  it  printed — at  his  own  expense 
of  course — and  distributed  gratis  throughout 
the  county. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Scanlan  sat  at  home  at 
Wren’s  Nest,  sewing  at  her  lace  and  embroid- 
ery more  diligently  than  ever,  for  it  was  not 
unnecessary.  All  these  glories  without  doors 
did  not  provide  any  additional  comforts  within 
— at  least  none  that  were  perceptible — so  great 
was  the  increase  of  expenses.  Dazzled  by 
the  excitement  of  his  new  position,  his  vanity 
tickled,  his  sense  of  importance  increased  by 
being  now  “ monarch  of  all  he  surveyed”  in  the 
large  and  increasing  parish  of  Ditchley,  Mr. 
Scanlan  launched  out  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  was  every  day  less  amenable  to  his 
wife’s  gentle  reasonings.  Not  that  he  openly 
contradicted  her : indeed,  w hen  differences  oc- 
curred, he  continually  allowed  that  her  way  was 
the  right  way ; but  he  never  followed  it,  and 
never  lacked  excuses  for  not  following  it — 
the  good  of  the  parish,  the  good  of  the  family, 
his  position  as  a clergyman,  and  so  on.  He 
wras  not  honest  enough  to  say  he  did  a thing 
because  he  liked  to  do  it,  but  always  found 
some  roundabout  reason  wiiy  it  was  advisable 
to  do  it;  at  wdiich,  finally,  Josephine  only 
came  to  smile  without  replying  one  single  word. 
Women  learn  in  time,  out  of  sheer  hopeless- 
ness, these  melancholy  hypocrisies. 
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Meanwhile  the  curate’s  money  “burned  a 
hole  in  his  pocket,”  as  Bridget  expressed  it — 
a bigger  hole  every  day ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  his  wife’s  earnings,  the  family  must  often 
have  run  very  short — the  family,  which,  be- 
sides the  younger  four,  comprised  now  a great 
tall  youth,  almost  a young  man,  and  a girl, 
small  and  pale,  plain  and  uninteresting — but 
yet  a growing-up  maiden,  on  the  verge  of  wo- 
manhood— more  of  a woman,  in  precocity  of 
heart  and  feeling,  than  many  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  Ditchley  now  “come  out,”  and  even 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  there  was  no 
coming  out  and  no  sweet  love  episode  for  poor 
little  Adrienne.  Her  mother,  looking  at  her, 
felt  sure  she  would  be  an  old  maid,  and  was 
glad  she  saw  no  one  she  was  likely  to  care  for, 
so  as  to  wound  her  tender  heart  with  any  un- 
fortunate attachment ; for  the  child  was  of  an 
imaginative  nature,  just  one  of  those  girls  who 
are  apt  to  fall  in  love — innocently  aa  hope- 
lessly; and  never  get  over  it  as  long  as  they 
live.  So,  if  she  ever  thought  of  the  matter 
at  all,  Josephine  was  thankful  that  her  girl, 
shut  up  in  her  quiet  obscurity,  was  safe  so 
far. 

Cdsar  was  different.  About  him  she  had  no 
end  of  anxieties.  He  was  a manly,  precocious 
boy ; full  of  fun,  keen  in  his  enjoyment  of  life ; 
rough  a little,  though  his  innate  gentlemanhood 
kept  him  from  ever  being  coarse.  Still,  in 
spite  of  her  care,  his  frank,  free,  boyish  nature 
inclined  him  to  be  social,  and  he  caught  the 
tone  of  his  associates.  He  was  growing  up  to 
manhood  with  a strong  provincial  accent,  and 
a gauche  provincial  manner,  much  more  like 
the  shop-boys,  bankers’  clerks,  and  lawyers’ 
apprentices  of  Ditchley,  than  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  long  race  of  De  Bougainville. 

It  might  have  been  a weakness,  but  she 
clung  to  it  still — this  poor  w-oman,  to  whom  the 
glorie^of  her  ancestry  were  now  a mere  dream 
— her  love  of  the  noble  line  which  had  upheld  > 
for  centuries  that  purest  creed  of  aristocracy-^ 
that  “all  the  sons  were  brave,  and  all  t‘. 
daughters  virtuous.”  Now,  indeed,  it  wasmbe^ 
tie  more  than  a fairy  tale,  which  she  tel  stars 
her  own  sons  and  daughters  in  the  vaguf8eemed 
of  keeping  alive  in  them  the  true  spirit^  M f 
bility  which  had  so  shone  out  in  th' 
fathers.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  bitterly^jr  « 
cumstances  were  dead  against  her  pn  / Ca?~ 
dren,  and  how  it  would  be  almost  a i u-  0T?  , 6 
she  could  keep  their  heads  above  vu:t  nei** 
bring  them  up  to  be  any  thing  like  Lnil^°  7.e 
and  gentlewomen.  * out  m him 

Her  husband  seemed  very  indiffere  ^ fxons 
matter.  Indeed,  after  listening  for  so’i^V  per” 
very  impatiently,  to  her  arguments  t'vafcC  ara<\ 
should  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  * er’ 
Cdsar  to  college,  he  negatived  the  who* i 
tion.  It  did  not  affect  him  personally- I ^ 

* therefore  assumed  but  small  dimension  1 » an 
mind.  He  seldom  saw  Cdsar  except  #^ch°  rk 
days,  when  it  rather  annoyed  him  to  hi.*,  C * 11  ? 
a big  fellow,  taller  than  himself,  eallii  *** 
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father.  As  he  said  one  day  to  Josephine,  “ it 
made  one  look  so  old.” 

And  all  this  while  the  poor  old  rector  lay 
in  his  shut-up  room,  or  was  dragged  slowly  up 
and  down  the  paths  of  his  pretty  garden,  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  which  gradually  the  peo- 
ple about  him  and  his  sympathizing  parishion- 
ers grew  so  accustomed  to  that  it  ceased  to 
affect  them.  Satisfied  that  he  had  every  alle- 
viation of  his  condition  that  wealth  could  sup- 
ply, they  left  him  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his 
faithful  old  servants  until  should  come  the  hap- 
py release ; at  first  looked  forward  to  continu- 
ally, but  gradually  becoming  less  imminent. 
Even  Lady  Emma — his  most  affectionate  and 
nearest  friend,  though  only  a third  or  fourth 
cousin — after  coming  from  Vienna  to  Ditchley, 
and  staying  a few  days,  returned,  scarcely  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  alive  again.  Yet  he  lin- 
gered— one  year — a year  and  a half,  in  much 
the  same  state ; partially  conscious,  it  was  sup- 
posed, but  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to  move. 
He  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  however — passively, 
but  peacefully  as  a child ; his  eyes  were  often 
as  sharp  and  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  work- 
ings of  bis  countenance  showed  considerable 
intelligence,  but  otherwise  his  life  was  a total 
blank.  Death  itself  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
him. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  went  to  see  him  every  Sunday 
— her  leisure  day,  and  her  husband’s  busiest 
one,  which  fact  made  less  apparent  the  inevi- 
table necessity  which  she  soon  discovered,,  that 
she  must  pay  her  visits  alone.  From  the  first 
appearance  of  his  curate  at  the  rector’s  bed- 
side, Mr.  Oldham  had  testified  so  strong  are^c 
pugnance  to  his  company  that  it  was  n n 
to  invent  all  sorts  of  excuses— ‘harness— since 
received  by  Mr.  Scanlan-t^^  n famiiy  in 
And  so  the  fojgjfy  mt|ddle,  like  pigs  in  a sty — 
™°Fthi8  was  quite  gone.  She  rarely  complain- 
ed and  never  scolded.  Toward  her  husband, 
above  all,  she  was  falling  into  that  passive  state 
of  indifference,  sadder  than  either  grief  or  an- 
ger. She  todk  little  interest  in  his  affairs,  and 
seldom  asked  him  any  questions  about  them. 
Where  was  the  use  of  it,  when  she  could  place 
no  reliance  on  his  answers  ? 

Oftentimes,  with  a bitter  joy,  she  thought 
how  much  wiser  Mr.  Oldham  had  been  than 
she  in  pledging  to  keep  the  secret;  and  how 
well  it  was  that  she  still  retained  it ; if,  indeed, 
there  were  any  secret  to  retain.  That,  until  the 
rector’s  death,  she  could  not  possibly  discover. 
He  must  have  made  his  will,  but  in  whose  pos- 
session it  was,  or  whether  any  body  was  aware 
of  its  contents,  she  knew  no  more  than  that  oft- 
en appealed  to  personage,  the  man  in  the  moon, 
who  seemed  to  have  as  much  influence  over 
her  destiny  as  any  thing  else,  or  any  body  ei- 
ther, in  heaven  or  earth.  She  felt  herself  drift- 
ing along  in  blind  chance,  not  knowing  from 
day  to  day  what  would  happen,  or  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

Often,  when  returning  home  from  her  even- 
ing visits  to  Mr.  Oldham,  she  wished  she  had 
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much  safer  walking  on  foot.  That  is*  too  great 
liberty  was  not  good  for  him.  Ho  did.  better 
as  the  poor  curate — limited  by  hi*  prescribed 
line  of  duties,  and  steadied  by  the  balance- 
weight  of  his  sagacious  old  rector — than  when 
he  wa*  left  to  himself,  responsible  to  nobody, 
and  with  the  whole  parish  on  his  hands.  He 
was  not  a good  man  of  business,  being  neither 
accurate  nor  methodical.  Clever  he  might  be  ; 
but  a clever  man  is  not  necessarily  a wijp  man* 
Ere  long  he  began  doing  a good  many  foolish 
things. 

— Especially  with  reference  to  one  favorite  bitt 
was?  he  had — Puseyism,  as  it  began  to  be  call- 
the  cA  clergyman  with  these  proclivities  had 
tickled  in  the  next  parish*  and  attempted  vnri- 
bcing  ^novations  — choir-singing,  ahar-deeora- 
large  a ily  services— -which  had  greatly  attract- 
Scanlfin^uth  of  Ditch  ley.  They  ran  after  the 
dav,  ancureh  vicar,  just  as  once  their  prede- 
wife’s  ge»ad  run  after  the  young  Evangelical 
con  trad  ifhich  the  old  Evangelical  curate  did 
curred.  hl 

the  righ^nhm  s congregation  fell  from  him, 
never  hfritated  his  small  vanity  to  the  last  de- 
the  goolc  tried  vurk»o$  expedients  to  lure  them 
his  post  new  organ,  a Dorcas  Society*  a fancy 
was  nr-nh  those?  religious  dissipations  which 
beeau£8di&©$  so  well  in  a country  community 
some  * happens  to  have  plenty  of  money  and 
to  do  ' to  do — but  the  errant  sheep  would  not 
came  toled.  At  length,  maddened  by  his  rivals 
Womens?  and  by  the  beautiful  new  church  that 
oess,  »oing  built  for  him,  a brilliant  thought 


prisomnent  of  the  grave,  lie  seemed  always 
glad  to  see  Mrs.  Scanlnn.  She  talked  to  him, 
though  not  much — it  was  such  a mournful  mon- 
to  carry  on — still  he  would  look  inter- 
living  «*ul  nod  his  head*  and  try  to  mumble 
made.  Ilk  'win  words  in  reply.  She  rend  to 
case  llutt  the  Iaboew  entered  immensely.  She 
hire*  and  it  was  cheerfully  contwt  jnnny  years 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  eicon- 
should  take  the  entire  duty  of  the  parish,  untt* 
at  Mr.  Oldhams  death,  the  living  should  fall 
in:  when — os  the  patronage  of  it  happened  by 
a curious  chance  to  belong  to  Lady  Emmas 
husband,  Mr.  Lascelle* — there  was  exceeding 
probability  of  its  being  bestowed  upon  Mr, 
Sean  Jan.  At  least,  so  said  Dr.  Waters  confi- 
dentially to  Mrs.  Scanbui*  and  she  listened  silent- 
ly, with  that  nervous,  pained  expression  which 
always  came  upon  her  anxious  face  when  people 
talked  to  her  about  her  future  or  her  children’s. 

But  for  the  present  things  went  smoothly 
enough  both  with  her  and  diem  ; more  so  than 
for  a long  time.  Impelled  by  his  wife’s  influ- 
ence, grateful  for  the  ease  with  which  she  had 
got  him  out  of  his  money  difficulty  and  never 
reproached  him  with  it,  or  else  touched  hysome 
conscience -stings  of  his  own  concerning  Mr. 
Oldham,  at  tho  time  of  the  rector’s  illness  Mr. 
Seaulan  behaved  so  well,  was  so  active,  so  sym- 
pathetic, so  kind,  that  the  whole  parish  was 
loud  in  his  praise.  His  sinking  popularity  rose 
to  its  pristine  level.  All  the  world  wu«  amia- 
bly disposed  toward  him,  and  toward  his  hard- 
worked,  uncomplaining  wife.  In  the  general 
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struck  Mr.  Scanlan  that  he  would  try  building 
too.  The  old  school-house,  coeval  with  the 
parish  church  of  Ditchley,  wanted  repairs  sad- 
ly. He  proposed  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  a 
new  one,  of  commodious  size  and  Gothic  de- 
sign, a great  deal  finer  and  more  expensive 
than  the  obnoxious  church. 

This  idea  restored  all  his  old  animation  and 
sanguine  energy.  He  brought  down  an  archi- 
tect from  London,  and  w'ent  round  the  parish 
with  him,  plan  in  hand,  collecting  subscriptions. 
And  Ditchley  still  keeping  up  its  old  spirit  of 
generosity,  these  came  in  so  fast  that  a goodly 
sum  was  soon  laid  up  in  the  Ditchley  bank,  in 
the  combined  names  of  the  architect  and  the 
treasurer,  who  was,  of  course,  the  Reverend 
Edward  Scanlan.  A very  simple  transaction, 
which,  of  course,  nobody  inquired  into;  and 
even  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  scarcely  cognizant  of 
the  fact.  Indeed,  her  husband  had  rather 
kept  her  in  the  dark  as  to  the  whole  matter ; 
it  pleased  him  to  do  it  all  himself,  and  to  say 
with  a superior  air  that  “women  knew  nothing 
of  business.” 

But  presently,  top-heavy  with  his  success,  he 
became  a little  difficult  to  deal  with  at  home, 
and  prone  to  get  into  petty  squabbles  abroad — 
womanish  squabbles,  if  I may  malign  my  sex 
by  using  the  adjective.  But  I have  seen  as 
much  spite,  as  much  smallness,  among  men  as 
among  any  women,  only  they  were  men  who 
had  lost  all  true  manliness  by  becoming  con- 
ceited egotists,  wrapped  up  in  self,  and  blind 
to  any  merit  save  their  own.  When  these 
happen  to  be  fathers  of  families,  how  the  do- 
mestic bark  is  ever  guided  with  such  a steers- 
man at  the  helm,  God  knows ! Nothing  saves 
it  from  utter  shipwreck,  unless  another  hand 
quietly  takes  the  rudder,  and,  strong  in  wo- 
man's invisible  strength,  though  with  stream- 
ing eyes  and  bleeding  heart,  steers  the  vessel 
on. 

So  had  done,  or  had  tried  to  do,  against  many 
cross  currents  and  dangerous  shoals,  poor  Jose- 
phine Scanlan.  But  now  her  difficulties  in- 
creased so  much  that  sometimes  her  numbed 
hand  almost  failed  in  its  task ; the  very  stars 
grew  dim  above  her;  every  thing  seemed 
wrapped  in  a dim  fog,  and  she  herself  as  far 
from  land  as  ever. 

Hitherto,  though,  as  before  hinted,  Mr.  Scan- 
lan had  hung  up  his  fiddle  at  his  own  door,  he 
had  always  played  satisfactorily  at  his  neigh- 
bors'. But  now  he  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well 
with  them  as  formerly.  There  broke  out  in  him 
a certain  quarrelsomeness,  supposed  by  Saxons 
to  be  a peculiarly  Hibernian  quality,  and  per- 
haps it  is,  with  the  lowest  type  of  Irish  charac- 
ter. He  was  always  getting  into  hot  water,  and 
apparently  enjoying  the  bath,  as  if  it  washed 
away  a dormant  irritability,  which  his  wife  had 
never  noticed  in  him  before.  Now  she  did,  and 
wondered  at  it  a little,  till  she  grew  accustomed 
to  it,  as  to  many  other  faults  in  him,  which,  like 
notches  in  the  bark  of  a tree,  grew  larger  and 
uglier  year  by  year. 


So  large  that  the  children  themselves  no- 
ticed them.  It  was  useless  to  keep  up  the  high 
ideal  of  paternal  perfection,  which  is  the  salva- 
tion of  a family ; the  blessed  doctrine  that  the 
father  can  do  no  wrong ; that  he  must  be  obeyed, 
because  he  would  never  exact  any  obedience 
that  was  not  for  the  child's  good;  must  be 
loved,  because  he  loves  so  dearly  every  member 
of  his  household.  Indeed,  these  young  people 
sharply  criticised,  secretly  or  openly,  their  fa- 
ther’s motives  and  actions,  and  continually 
made  out  of  them  excuses  for  their  own  short- 
comings. “ Oh,  papa  says  so-and-so,  and  no- 
body blames  him;''  “Papa  told  me  to  do  such 
and  such  things,  so  of  course  I must  do  them ;" 
until  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  almost  driven  wild  by 
the  divided  duty  of  wife  and  mother — a position 
so  maddening  that  I should  think  a woman 
could  hardly  keep  her  senses  in  it,  save  by 
steadily  fixing  her  eyes  upward,  on  a higher 
duty  than  either,  that  which  she  owes  to  her 
God.  But,  for  many  a year,  He  who  reveals 
Himself  by  the  title  of  “ the  Father,”  and  the 
promise,  “I  will  be  an  husband  unto  you,”  had 
veiled  Himself  from  her  in  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness generated  by  her  mortal  lot,  which  was 
such  a daily  mockery  of  both  these  names. 

She  herself  was  cruelly  conscious  how  much 
she  was  changed,  and  how  rapidly  changing; 
growing  callous  to  pain,  indifferent  to  pleasure, 
even  that  of  her  children  ; neglectful  of  her  ap- 
pearance and  theirs;  allowing  her  household 
to  sink  into  those  untidy  ways,  so  abhorrent  to 
inbred  refinement,  which  mark  the  last  de- 
spondency of  poverty.  The  bright  energy  with 
which  she  used  to  preach  to  Bridget  and  the 
children  on  the  subject  of  clean  faces  and  clean 
clothes,  order,  neatness,  and  prettiness — since 
no  narrowness  of  means  warranted  a family  in 
living  in  a daily  muddle,  like  pigs  in  a sty — 
all  this  was  quite  gone.  She  rarely  complain- 
ed and  never  scolded.  Toward  her  husband, 
above  all,  she  was  falling  into  that  passive  state 
of  indifference,  sadder  than  either  grief  or  an- 
ger. She  todk  little  interest  in  his  affairs,  and 
seldom  asked  him  any  questions  about  them. 
Where  was  the  use  of  it,  when  she  could  place 
no  reliance  on  his  answers  ? 

Oftentimes,  with  a bitter  joy,  she  thought 
how  much  wiser  Mr.  Oldham  had  been  than 
she  in  pledging  to  keep  the  secret;  and  how 
well  it  was  that  she  still  retained  it ; if,  indeed, 
there  were  any  secret  to  retain.  That,  until  the 
rector’s  death,  she  could  not  possibly  discover. 
He  must  have  made  his  will,  but  in  whose  pos- 
session it  was,  or  whether  any  body  was  aware 
of  its  contents,  she  knew  no  more  than  that  oft- 
en appealed  to  personage,  the  man  in  the  moon, 
who  seemed  to  have  as  much  influence  over 
her  destiny  as  any  thing  else,  or  any  body  ei- 
ther, in  heaven  or  earth.  She  felt  herself  drift- 
ing along  in  blind  chance,  not  knowing  from 
day  to  day  what  would  happen,  or  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

Often,  when  returning  home  from  her  even- 
ing visits  to  Mr.  Oldham,  she  wished  she  had 
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never  heard  from  him  one  word  about  his  mon- 
ey or  its  destination — that  she  had  struggled 
on  patiently,  as  a poor  curate’s  wife,  and  made 
her  boys  little  butchers  or  bakers,  and  her  girls 
milliners  or  school-teachers,  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Then 
again,  in  her  passionate  ambition  for  them,  she 
felt  that  to  realize  this  fortune,  to  give  them  all 
they  wanted  and  make  them  all  she  desired 
them  to  be,  she  would  have  “ sold  her  soul  to 
the  devil,”  had  that  personage  appeared  to  her, 
as  he  did  to  Doctor  Faustus  and  other  tempted 
souls.  She  could  understand  thoroughly  the 
old  wives’  tales  about  persons  bewitched  or 
possessed  ; sometimes  she  felt  Satan  almost  as 
near  to  her  as  if  he  had  started  out  of  a bush 
on  the  twilight  common,  and  confronted  her  in 
the  visible  likeness  of  the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air — hoofs,  horns,  tail,  and  all. 

Thus  time  went  on,  and  it  was  already  two 
years  since  Mr.  Oldham’s  attack ; yet  still  no 
kind  angel  of  death  had  appeared  to  break  with 
merciful  touch  his  fetters  of  flesh,  and  lift  him, 
a happy  new-born  soul,  out  of  this  dreary  world 
into  the  world  everlasting.  And  still  to  the 
much-tried  mother  remained  unsolved  the  mys- 
tery of  life,  more  difficult,  as  she  had  once  tru- 
ly said,  than  dying;  and  she  knew  not  from 
week  to  week  either  what  she  ought  to  do,  or 
how  she  should  do  it — above  all,  with  regard 
to  her  children. 

They  were  growing  up 'fast;  Cdsar  being 
now  a tall  youth  of  sixteen;  very  handsome, 
with  the  high  aquiline  features  and  large-limb- 
ed frame  of  his  Norman  ancestors ; not  clever 
exactly — Louis  was  the  clever  one  among  the 
boys — but  sensible,  clear-headed,  warm-heart- 
ed ; with  a keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  he  acted  upon  in  a somewhat  hard  and 
fierce  fashion,  not  uncommon  in  youth.  But 
in  this  his  mother  rather  encouraged  than  con- 
demned him.  Any  harshness  of  principle  was 
better  to  her  than  that  fatal  laxity  which  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  bane  of  her  do- 
mestic life. 

Cdsar  and  his  father  were  cast  in  such  a to- 
tally opposite  mould,  that,  as  years  advanced, 
they  naturally  divided  further  and  further. 
Both  were  very  much  out  of  the  house,  and, 
when  they  met  within  it,  they  kept  a polite 
neutrality.  Still  sometimes  domestic  jars  oc- 
curred ; and  one  great  source  of  irritation  was 
the  father’s  extreme  anxiety  that  his  son’s  school- 
days should  end,  and  he  should  begin  to  earn  his 
own  living.  Of  course,  as  he  reasoned,  a poor 
curate’s  sons  could  not  expect  their  father  to  do 
more  than  give  them  a respectable  education. 
The  rest  they  must  do  for  themselves. 

“Yes,”  their  mother  would  say,  when  the 
question  was  argued,  and  say  no  more — how 
could  she  ? Only  she  contrived  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  as  long  as  possible ; and  keep  Cdsar 
steadily  at  his  studies  in  the  grammar-school, 
which  was  a very  good  school  in  its  way,  till 
something  turned  up. 

At  last,  unfortunately,  something  did  turn 


up.  Mr.  Scanlan  came  home  one  night  in  high 
satisfaction ; the  manager  of  Ditchley  bank  hav- 
ing  offered  to  take  Cesar  as  junior  clerk  with  a 
salary  of  a few  shillings  a week. 

Josephine  stood  aghast.  Not  that  she  ob- 
jected to  her  boy’s  earning  his  living,  but  she 
wished  him  first  to  get  an  education  that  would 
fit  him  for  doing  it  thoroughly  and  well,  and 
make  him  equal  for  any  chances  of  the  future, 
particularly  that  future  to  which  she  still  clung, 
as  at  least  a possibility.  But  here,  as  on  every 
hand,  she  was  stopped  by  her  sore  secret. 

“It  is  a kind  offer,”  said  she,  hesitatingly, 
“and  perhaps  we  may  think  of  it  when — when 
the  boy  has  quite  finished  his  education — ” 

“ Finished  his  education ! What  more  edu- 
cation can  he  get  ? You  6urely  don’t  keep  up 
that  silly  notion  of  his  going  to  college  ? Why, 
that  is  only  for  lads  whose  parents  are  wealthy 
— heirs  to  estates,  and  so  on.” 

“ What  does  my  boy  say  himself  about  the 
matter  ? He  is  old  enough  to  have  a voice  in 
his  own  future.”  And  Josephine  turned  to  her 
son,  who  stood  sullen  and  silent. 

“ No ; children  should  never  decide  for  them- 
selves,” said  Mr.  Scanlan,  harshly.  “You  are 
talking,  my  dear  wife,  as  if  we  were  people  of 
property,  when  in  our  circumstances  the  princi- 
pal object  ought  to  be  to  get  the  boys  off  our 
hands  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

“Get  our  boys  off  our  hands!” 

‘ 1 Exactly ; let  them  maintain  themselves  and 
cease  to  be  a burden  on  their  father.  Why,  that 
big  fellow  there  eats  as  much  as  a man,  and  his 
tailor’s  bill  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  my  own.  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  see  him  paying  it 
himself.” 

“ So  should  I,  father,”  said  the  boy,  bitterly. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  jump  at  once  at  the 
chance,  and  say  you  will  go  to  the  bank  ?” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  go  ? Answer  honestly,  my 
son.  Would  you  like  to  be  a bank  clerk  ?” 

“No,  mother,  I shouldn’t,”  said  Cesar,  stur- 
dily. “ And  what’s  more,  as  I told  papa  while 
we  were  walking  home,  I won't  be  one,  and 
nobody  shall  make  me.” 

“ I’ll  make  you !”  cried  Mr.  Scanlan,  furious- 

iy- 

Cdsar  curled  his  lips  a little — “ I think,  fa- 
ther, if  I were  you  I wouldn’t  attempt  to  try.” 

There  was  nothing  disrespectful  in  the  boy’s 
manner ; if  it  expressed  any  thing,  it  was  sim- 
ple indifference ; Cesar  evidently  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  his  father ; and, 
tamed  by  the  perfectly  courteous  tone,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  hearing  the  words,  the  fa- 
ther seemed  to  hesitate  at  quarreling  with  his 
son.  They  stood  face  to  face,  Ce'sar  leaning 
over  his  mother’s  chair,  and  she  clasping  secret- 
ly with  a nervous,  warning  clasp  the  hand  which 
he  had  laid  upon  her  shoulder.  A father  and 
son  more  unlike  each  other  could  hardly  be. 
Such  differences  nature  does  make,  and  often 
the  very  circumstances  of  education  and  early 
association  that  would  seem  to  create  similari- 
ty prevent  it.  One  extreme  produces  another. 
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“Cdsar,”  whispered  his  mother,  44  you  must 
not  speak  in  that  way  to  papa  and  me.  Tell 
us  plainly  what  you  desire,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  accomplish  it.1’ 

“Papa  knows  my  mind.  I told  it  to  him 
this  evening,”  said  the  boy,  carelessly.  44  I’m 
ready  to  earn  my  living;  but  I won’t  earn  it 
among  those  snobs  in  the  Ditchley  bank.” 

44  How  snobs  ? They  are  all  the  sons  of  re- 
spectable people,  and  very  gentlemanly-looking 
young  fellows,  ” said  the  father.  44  Quite  as  well 
dressed  as  you.” 

“Very  likely;  I don’t  care  much  for  my 
clothes.  But  I do  care  for  having  to  do  with  gen- 
tlemen ; and  they’re  not  gentlemen.  Mamina 
wouldn’t  think  they  were.” 

“Why  not?” 

44 They  drink;  they  smoke;  they  swear; 
they  idle  about  and  play  billiards.  I don’t  like 
them,  and  I won’t  be  mixed  up  with  them. 
Find  me  something  else,  some  honest,  hard 
work,  and  I’ll  do  it ; but  that  I won’t  do,  and 
so  I told  you.” 

And  Cesar,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  fixed  his  honest  eyes — his  mother’s  eyes 
— full  on  “the  author  of  his  being,”  as  poets 
and  moralists  would  say — implying  in  that  fact 
a claim  to  every  duty,  every  sacrifice.  True 
enough  when  the  author  of  a child’s  existence 
has  likewise  been  the  origin  of  every  thing  that 
ennobles,  and  brightens,  and  makes  existence 
valuable.  Not  otherwise. 

44  My  son,”  said  his  mother,  anxiously  inter- 
fering, “ how  comes  it  that  you  know  so  much 
about  these  clerks  at  the  bank?  You  have 
never  been  there  ?” 

44 Oh  yes,  I have;  many  times,  on  papa’s 
messages.” 

44  What  messages  ?” 

Ce'sar  hesitated. 

44 1 meant  to  have  told  yon,  my  dear,”  said 
his  father,  hastily,  “only  it  concerned  a matter 
in  which  you  take  so  little  interest.  And  it  is 
quite  separate  from  your  bank  account — and 
you  know  I am  very  glad  you  should  draw  and 
cash  all  our  checks  yourself,  because  then  you 
know  exactly  how  the  money  goes.” 

44  What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  said  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan,  wearily.  44  Money,  money — nothing  but 
money.  I am  sick  of  the  very  sound  of  the 
word.” 

44  So  am  I too,  my  dearest  wife ; and  there- 
fore I never  mention  it.  These  were  merely 
]>arish  matters — money  required  in  the  school, 
which  I have  once  or  twice  sent  Cdsar  to  get 
for  me.” 

44  Once  or  twice,  father ! Why,  I have  been 
to  the  bank  every  week  these  two  months ! I 
have  fetched  out  for  you — one — two,  let  me 
see,  it  must  be  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.” 

44  You  are  an  excellent  arithmetician ; would 
have  made  your  fortune  as  a banker,”  said  the 
father ; and  patted  his  son  on  the  shoulder  in 
a conciliatory  manner.  44  But  do  not  bother 
your  mother  with'  all  this.  As  I told  you,  she 


is  a woman,  and  you  and  I are  men ; we  ought 
not  to  trouble  her  with  any  business  matters.” 

“No,  I’ll  never  trouble  her  more  than  I can 
help,”  said  the  boy,  fondly.  44  But  indeed, 
mamma  asked  me  a direct  question,  and  to  put 
her  off  would  have  been  as  bad  as  telling  her  a 
lie.” 

“ Yes,  my  son,”  said  Josephine,  with  a gasp, 
almost  of  agony.  How  was  she  ever  to  steer 
her  course  ? how  keep  this  lad  in  the  right  way 
— the  straight  and  narrow  road — while  his  fa- 
ther— 

Mr.  Scanlan  looked  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able. He  avoided  the  countenances  of  both 
wife  and  son.  He  began  talking  rapidly  and 
inconsequently — about  the  school-building  and 
the  responsibility  it  was,  and  the  great  deal  he 
had  to  do,  with  nobody  to  help  him. 

“For,  my  dear,  as  a clergyman’s  wife,  you 
know  you  are  no  help  to  me  whatever.  You 
never  visit ; you  take  no  position  in  the  par- 
ish ; you  inquire  about  nothing ; you  hear  no- 
thing.” 

44 1 shall  be  glad  to  hear,”  said  Josephine, 
rousing  herself,  with  a faint  dread  that  she  had 
let  matters  go  too  far,  that  there  were  things  it 
would  be  advisable  she  should  hear.  44  For  in- 
stance, this  money  the  boy  spoke  of — I suppose 
it  was  wanted  for  the  school-house,  to  pay  the 
architect  or  builder.  Have  you,  then,  nearly 
finished  your  building?” 

44  Why,  the  walls'are  so  low  I can  jump  over 
them  still,  as  Remus  did  over  the  wails  of 
Rome,”  said  Cdsar,  laughing;  but  his  father 
turned  away,  scarlet  with  confusion. 

44 1 won’t  be  criticised  and  catechised,  before 
my  own  son  too,”  said  he,  angrily.  “Cdsar! 
go  to  bed  at  once.  ” 

The  boy  looked  surprised,  but  still  prepared 
to  depart ; kissed  his  mother,  and  said  good- 
night to  his  father ; politely,  if  not  very  affec- 
tionately— Mr.  Scanlan’s  fondling  days  with  his 
children  had  been  long  done. 

“ Shall  you  want  me  to  take  that  message  to 
Mr.  Langhorne,  father?  I’m  ready  to  fetch 
and  carry  as  much  as  ever  you  like.  Only  I 
thought  I heard  you  tell  somebody  that  the 
money  subscribed  was  untouched.  What  am  I 
to  say  if  he  asks  me  about  the  £250  von  had  ?” 

CMsar  might  not  have  meant  it — probably, 
shrewd  boy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  as  yet  see 
half-way  into  the  matter — but  quite  uncon- 
sciously he  fixed  upon  his  father  those  intense 
dark  eyes,  and  the  father  cowered  before  them. 

44  Hold  your  tongue,  you  goose ; what  do  you 
know  about  business?”  said  he,  sharply;  and 
then  Cdsar  woke  up  to  another  fact — to  more 
facts  than  it  was  fitting  a boy  of  his  age  should 
begin  studying  and  reasoning  upon  ; especially 
with  regard  to  his  own  father.  § 

As  for  the  mother,  she  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  them — these  two  men ; for  Cdsar 
was  fast  growing  into  a man,  with  all  manly 
qualities  rapidly  developing  in  mind  as  in  body 
— looked,  and  shivered ; shivered  down  to  the 
very  core  of  her  being.  God  had  laid  upon  her 
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the  heaviest  burden  He  can  lay  upon  a woman. 
She  had  lived  to  see  her  husband  stand  self- 
convicted  before  the  son  she  had  borne  to  him. 

Convicted — of  what  ? 

It  was  quite  true  she  had  taken  little  interest 
in  this  school-building ; she  hardly  knew  why, 
except  that  her  interest  in  every  thing  seemed 
to  have  died  out  very  much  of  late : a dull  pas- 
sive indifference  to  life  and  all  its  duties  had 
come  over  her.  And  Edward  had  so  many 
projects  which  never  resulted  in  any  thing.  She 
did  not  believe  this  w'ould,  and  thought  little 
about  it ; indeed,  the  mere  facts  of  it  reached 
her  more  through  her  neighbors  than  her  hus- 
band, who  seemed  very  jealous  of  her  interfer- 
ence in  the  matter.  When  his  first  enthusiasm 
had  ceased,  and  the  subscriptions  were  all  col- 
lected and  placed  in  the  bank,  he  gave  up  talk- 
ing and  thinking  about  it. 

But  now  she  must  think  and  inquire  too,  for 
it  had  appeared  before  her  suddenly,  and  in  a 
new  and  alarming  light.  The  money  which 
Mr.  Scanlan  had  drawn  out,  evidently  not  for 
business  purposes,  whose  money  was  it,  and 
what  had  he  done  with  it? 

He  had  said  truly  that  she  managed  all  the 
household  finances  now.  He  left  them  to  her, 
it  was  less  trouble ; and  she  had  contrived  to 
make  ends  meet — even  including  two  journeys 
to  London,  which  he  said  were  necessary ; and 
to  which  she  consented  more  readily,  seeing 
Mr.  Summerhayes  was  not  there.  The  artist 
had  found  England  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and 
disappeared  permanently  to  Rome.  No  fear 
therefore  of  his  further  influence  over  that  weak 
faoilo  nature,  with  whom  it  was  a mere  chance 
which  influence  was  uppermost.  Except  for 
one  thing — and  the  wife  thanked  God  all  her 
days  for  that : Edward  Scanlan’s  pleasures  were 
never  criminal.  But  what  had  he  wanted  that 
money  for,  and  how  had  he  spent  it?  Painful 
as  the  question  was,  she  must  ask  it.  To  let 
such  a thing  go  uninquired  into  might  be  most 
dangerous. 

When  her  boy  was  gone  she  sat  silent,  think- 
ing how  best  she  could  arrive  at  the  truth.  For 
it  was  always  necessary  to  arrive  at  it  by  a sad- 
ly ingenious  approximation ; the  direct  truth 
her  husband  had  never  told  her  in  his  life. 
Even  now  he  glanced  at  the  door,  as  if  on  any 
excuse  he  would  be  glad  to  escape.  But  at 
eleven  o’clock  on  a wet  night  even  the  most 
hen-pecked  husband  would  scarcely  wish  to 
run  away. 

A hen-pecked  husband  1 How  we  jest  over 
the  word,  and  despise  the  man  to  whom  we  ap- 
ply it.  But  do  we  ever  consider  what  sort  of 
a man  he  is,  and  must  necessarily  be  ? A cow- 
ard— since  only  a coward  would  be  afraid  of  a 
womah,  be  she  good  or  bad ; a domestic  traitor 
and  hypocrite,  whose  own  weakness  sinks  him 
into  what  is  perhaps  his  safest  condition — that 
of  a slave.  If  men  knew  how  we  women — all 
honest  and  womanly  women — scorn  slaves  and 
worship  heroes,  they  would  blame  not  us  but 
themselves,  when  they  are  “hen-pecked.” 


Few  men  could  have  looked  less  like  a hero, 
and  more  like  a whipped  hound,  than  Edward 
Scanlan  at  this  moment. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  rising  and  lighting  his 
candle,  u don’t  you  think  yon  had  better  go  to 
bed  ? It  is  late  enough.” 

“ I could  not  sleep,”  she  said,  irritably.  She 
was  often  irritable  now — inwardly  at  least,  and 
sometimes  it  showed  outside,  for  she  was  not 
exactly  an  “amiable”  woman.  There  was  a 
sound,  healthy  sweetness  in  her  at  the  core,  but 
she  was  like  a fruit  that  has  never  been  proper- 
ly shone  upon,  never  half  ripened;  she  set  a 
man’s  teeth  on  edge  sometimes,  as  she  did  just 
now.  “How  you  can  sleep,  with  that  matter 
on  your  mind,  I can  not  imagine.” 

“ What  matter,  my  dear  ?” 

“ Edward,”  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
trying  a plan — a very  piteous  plan — of  finding 
out  the  truth  by  letting  him  suppose  she  knew 
it  already,  “you  have  been  doing,  I fear,  a very 
dangerous  thing — drawing  out  for  your  own 
uses  the  money  that  was  meant  for  your  new 
school.  When  the  architect  and  builder  come 
to  be  paid,  what  shall  you  do  ? They  w ill  say 
you  have  stolen  it.” 

This  was  putting  the  thing  so  plainly,  and  in 
such  a brief,  matter-of-fact  way,  that  it  quite 
startled  Edward  Scanlan.  His  look  of  intense 
surprise,  and  even  horror,  was  in  one  sense  al- 
most a relief  to  his  wife ; it  showed  that,  what- 
ever he  had  done,  it  w'as  with  no  deliberately 
guilty  intention. 

“ Bless  my  life,  Josephine,  what  are  yon  talk- 
ing about  ? If  I have  taken  some  of  the  money, 
I w'as  obliged,  for  I ran  so  short  in  London,  and 
I did  not  like  to  come  to  you  for  more,  you 
would  have  scolded  me  so ; if  I did  draw  a hun- 
dred or  so,  of  course  I shall  replace  it  before  it 
is  wanted.  The  accounts  will  not  be  balanced 
for  three  months  yet.” 

“And  then?” 

“ Oh,  by  then  something  is  sure  to  turn  up. 
Please  don’t  bother  me — I have  been  bothered 
enough.  But,  after  all,  if  this  was  in  your  mind 
— one  of  the  endless  grudges  you  have  against 
your  husband — I am  rather  glad  you  have 
spoken  out.  Why  didn’t  you  speak  out  long 
ago  ? it  would  have  made  things  much  easier 
for  me.” 

Easier,  and  for  him!  Ease,  then,  wTas  all 
he  thought  of?  The  actual  dishonesty  he 
had  committed,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
seemed  to  touch  him  no  more  than  if  he  had 
been  an  ignorant  child.  To  appeal  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  conscience  was  idle ; he  appeared 
to  have  no  idea  that  he  had  done  wrong. 

But  his  wife  realized  doubly  both  the  erring 
act  and  its  inevitable  results.  Now,  at  last, 
she  not  merely  trembled  and  rebelled,  but  stood 
literally  aghast  at  the  prospect  before  her,  at 
the  sort  of  man  to  whom  her  future  wras  linked, 
whom  she  had  so  ignorantly  made  her  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children.  In  marrying, 
how  little  do  women  consider  this — and  yet  it 
is  not  wrong,  but  right  to  be  considered.  The 
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“ I did  not  call  you  so.  I believe  you  would 
not  steal— intentionally ; and  you  are  far  too 
simple  for  a scoundrel.  But  every  body  will 
not  make  that  distinction.  If  a man  uses  for 
himself  a sum  of  which  he  is  only  treasurer,  and 
it  is  public  money,  the  public  considers  it  theft, 
and  he  will  be  tried  for  embezzlement,” 

Her  Husband  had  sometime*  called  her 
14  Themis,”  and  not  unlike  that  stern  goddess 
she  looked,  as  she  stood  over  the  frightened 
man,  growing  more  and  more  frightened  every 
minute,  for  he  knew  his  wife  never  spoke  at 
random,  or  merely  for  effect — as  he  did. 

“ How  cau  you  say  such  things  to  me,  Jose- 
phine? But  1 don’t  believe  them.  They  are 
not  true,” 

“Then  ask  Mr.  Langhorne — ask  any  lawyer 
— any  commonly  honest  man.  ” 

44  How  dure  I ask  ?” 

44  That  proves  the  truth  of  mv  words.  If  you 
had  done  nothing  wrong,  you  would  dare.” 

Her  rone,  so  quiet  and  passionless,  struck 
him  with  more  dread  than  any  storm  of  anger. 
He  felt  convinced  his  wife  was  right.  An  over- 
whelming fear  came  over  him. 

44  Suppose  it  were  true,  suppose  I could  not 


father  of  their  children — the  man  from  whom 
their  unborn  darlings  may  inherit  hereditary' 
vices,  and  endure  hereditary  punishments — 
viewed  in  this  light,  I fear  many  a winning 
lover  would  be  turned — and  righteously — from 
a righteous  woman’s  door. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  for  Josephine : her 
lot  had  long  been  fixed.  Ail  that  she  could 
do  was  to  exercise  the  only  power  she  had  over 
her  husband  to  show  him  what  he  had  done, 
and  the  danger  of  doing  it  *,  to  terrify  him,  if 
no  other  means  availed,  into  truthfulness  and 
honesty. 

‘‘Edward,”  said  she,  “nothing  will  make 
things  easy  for  you.  It  is  useless  to  diaguiate 
the  plain  fact.  You  can  not  replace  that  mon- 
ey; you  have  none  of  your  own  wherewith  to 
replace  it.  And  if  when  the  bills  for  the  school- 
building  fall  due,  it  is  fouud  that  you  have  made 
away  with  the  money  that  was  to  pay  them, 
your  act.  will  be  called  by  t>  verv  ugly  name — 
embezzlement.” 

Poor  Edward  Scania  n almost  started  from 
his  chair.  44  You  are  joking— only  joking! 
But  it  is  a very  cruel  joke,  lo  call  vour  husband 
a thief  and  a scoundrel.” 
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put  this  money  back  in  time,  and  all  were  to 
come  out,  what  would  happen  ?” 

“ You  would  be  sent  to  prison,  tried,  perhaps 
transported.” 

44  Oh,  Josephine ! And  you  can  look  at  me 
and  say  such  things — me,  your  own  husband ! 
Can’t  you  help  me?  Have  you  already  for- 
saken me  ?” 

Quite  overwhelmed,  he  threw  himself  across 
her  knees,  like  one  of  the  children,  and  burst 
into  a paroxysm  of  childish  weeping. 

Poor  Josephine ! What  could  she  do  ? Only 
treat  him  as  a child — her  miserable  husband : 
soothe  him  and  caress  him  in  a pitying,  mother- 
ly sort  of  way,  not  attempting  either  reproach- 
es or  reasonings,  for  both  were  equally  hope- 
less. Evidently,  what  he  had  done  had  never 
till  now  presented  itself  to  him  in  its  true  as- 
pect; and  when  it  did  so,  he  was  confounded 
by  the  sight.  He  lay,  actually  shaking  with 
terror,  muttering,  “ I shall  be  sent  to  prison — 
I meant  no  harm,  yet  I shall  be  sent  to  prison. 
And  I shall  die  there,  I know  I shall ; and  you 
will  be  left  a widow' — a widow,  Josephine,  do 
you  hear?” — with  many  other  puerile  moans, 
which  she  listened  to  without  heeding  much. 
Once  or  twice,  with  a sudden  recoil  of  feeling, 
she  looked  keenly  at  him,  to  discern  if  possible 
how  much  of  his  agony  of  fear  and  contrition 
was  real ; or  how  much  was  contrition,  and  how 
much  only  fear. 

Edward  Scanlan  was  too  weak  to  be  a scoun- 
drel, at  least  a deliberate  one.  But  your  un- 
conscious sinners,  perhaps,  do  the  most  harm 
after  all,  because  you  can  use  none  of  the  or- 
dinary weapons  against  them.  Yqu  can  de- 
fend yourself  against  a straightforward  villain  ; 
but  a man  who  cries  44  peccavi”  to  all  you  have 
to  urge  against  him,  who  is  ready  to  plead 
guilty  to  all  the  sins  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
commit  them  again  to-morrow — against  such  a 
one  what  chance  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Scanlan  had  none.  To-night  it  was 
useless  to  say  another  word ; it  would  be  like 
striking  a man  that  was  down.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  calm  her  husbands  violent  agitation 
—-to  get  him  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
then  to  watch  by  him  till  he  fell  asleep,  which 
he  did  soon  enough,  holding  fast  by  his  wife’s 
hand. 

Wretched  wife!  forlorn  mother!  Heaven 
and  earth  seemed  leagued  against  her,  as  she 
sat  for.  hours  in  that  dull  calm — alive  to  all 
which  had  happened  or  might  happen  — yet 
bound  by  a temporary  spell,  which  made  it  all 
unreal.  She  sat,  the  only  creature  awake  in 
the  house ; and  scarcely  stirred  until  dawn 
broke  over  those  smooth,  low  hills,  every  out- 
line of  which  she  now  knew  so  well — the  hills 
behind  which  lay  the  invisible  sea  which  round- 
ed that  smiling  France  whence  her  forefathers 
came.  44  Why,  oh  why  was  I ever  born ! ” cried 
she  in  her  heart. 

Ah ! not  here,  not  here  in  this  dimly  seen, 
imperfect  life,  must  any  of  us  expect  to  find 
the  complete  answer  to  that  question. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  spite  of  her  long  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band’s character,  Mrs.  Scanlan  had  expected — 
blindly  expected — that  after  last  night  he  would 
wake  up  fully  alive  to  his  position,  amenable  to 
reason,  and  glad  to  be  helped,  even  if  he  could 
not  help  himself.  But  no ; he  shirked  it  all. 
He  rose,  after  a good  night  s sleep,  as  if  nothing 
were  amiss,  avoided  every  allusion  to  unpleas- 
ant things,  and  all  chance  of  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife,  ate  a hearty  breakfast,  and 
then  set  off  for  a walk,  taking  Cdsar  with  him ; 
evidently — this  companionship  of  father  and  son 
being  very  unusual — in  order  to  avoid  C&ar’s 
talking  with  his  mother  at  home. 

When  Josephine  perceived  this  her  heart 
hardened.  The  tenderness  which  had  come 
over  her  during  the  heavy  watches  of  the  night, 
when  she  sat  by  the  sleeping  man,  and  tried  to 
remember  that  he  was  her  husband,  and  she 
must  save  him,  if  possible,  from  the  result  of 
his  own  folly — to  call  it  by  no  worse  name — 
this  softness  dried  up ; her  spirit  changed  with- 
in her ; and  the  plans  she  had  formed,  the  sac- 
rifices she  had  contemplated  for  his  sake,  seem- 
ed but  wasted  labor,  love  thrown  away. 

At  dinner-time  Mr.  Scanlan  did  not  return, 
but  Cesar  did,  apparently  of  his  own  accord. 
He  had  not  been  to  school,  but  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  delivering  various  notes  for  his  father 
— 44  begging  letters,”  he  had  overheard  them 
called  in  one  drawing-room,  while  waiting  in 
the  hall — and  the  proud  lad  had  gone  home 
burning  with  indignation,  which  he  tried  hard 
not  to  let  his  mother  see. 

44  Why  should  papa  4 beg  T ” said  he ; 44  espe- 
cially money — and  I know  it  was  money,  for  I 
had  to  pay  it  into  the  bank  afterward ; several 
five-pound  notes.” 

“They  were  probably  for  the  school,”  the 
mother  said,  and  guessed  at  once  that,  by  the 
common  system  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
which  weak  people  are  so  apt  to  indulge  in,  her 
husband  had  been  trying  to  replace  his  defalca- 
tions by  collecting  further  subscriptions.  She 
tried  to  find  out  what  she  could  from  her  son, 
excusing  herself  secretly  by  the  vital  necessity 
there  was  that  she  should  know  the  truth  ; but 
Cesar  was  very  uncommunicative.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  charged  to  say  as  little  as  he  could 
of  what  he  had  done  or  where  he  had  been ; 
and,  being  a boy  of  honor,  he  kept  faith,  even 
though  it  cost  him  a sore  struggle,  for  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  his  mother.  At  last  he 
said,  plainly,  “Please,  don’t  question  me.  If 
you  want  to  know  any  thing,  ask  papa,”  and 
stole  out  of  the  house. 

Then  a great  fear  came  over  Josephine — a 
fear  which  only  women  and  mothers,  who  feel 
their  awful  responsibility  toward  the  young  souls 
intrusted  to  them,  can  understand. 

There  comes  a crisis  in  many  women’s  lives 
— I mean  women  who  have  made  unhappy  mar- 
riages— when  the  wife  becomes  merged  in  the 
mother ; and  the  divine  instinct  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  offspring,  which  Providence  has  rooted 
in  all  our  hearts,  in  some  of  us  even  deeper  than 
conjugal  love,  asserts  itself  so  strongly  that  ev- 
ery other  feeling  bends  before  it.  I do  not  say 
that  this  ought  to  be — I only  know  that  it  is — 
and  1 believe  there  are  circumstances  which 
fully  justify  it ; for  upon  it  depends  the  whole 
salvation  of  the  children. 

A wise  and  good  woman  once  said  to  me, 
44  If  ever  you  have  to  choose  between  old  and 
young,  save  the  young ! ” Dares  any  one  preach 
the  doctrine — “If  a woman  has  to  choose  be- 
tween husband  and  children,  save  the  chil- 
dren ?”  I think  I dare  I I give  it  as  my  de- 
liberate opinion  that  when  the  experience  of 
long  years  had  killed  all  hope  in  the  father, 
and  his  influence  is  ruining  the  children,  the 
slow  corruption  of  daily  example  adding  to  the 
danger  of  inherited  temperament,  the  mother 
is  bound  to  save  her  offspring  from  destruc- 
tion; ay,  even  if  in  so  doing  she  has  to  cut 
adrift  the  blazing  ship  upon  which  once  all 
her  treasure  was  embarked,  and  escape,  per- 
haps with  life  only,  still  with  life. 

In  what  manner  Josephine  Scanlan  came  to 
this  conclusion,  during  the  miserable  time  which 
followed — when  she  tried  every  means  to  gain 
her  husband's  confidence,  to  win  him  to  ac- 
knowledge that  sin  was  sin,  and  not  merely 
44  ill  luck,”  and  that  instead  of  shutting  his 
eyes  on  his  position  he  ought  to  look  it  in  the  J 
face  and  strive  to  retrieve  it — I do  not  know,  j 
But  that  she  did  come  to  it  I am  certain.  Wild 
and  terrible  thoughts,  nebulous  at  first,  and  then 
settling  into  a distinct  purpose,  haunted  her  day 
and  night.  If  she  only  had  her  children  all  to 
herself!  to  earn  their  bread  and  her  own  by  the 
work  of  her  hands,  and  bring  them  up,  if  ever 
so  poor,  honestly ; out  of  debt  and  out  of  dan-  I 
ger,  out  of  falsehood  and  sham  religion,  out  of 
the  cowardly  weakness  which  comes  to  the  same 
result  as  wickedness ! She  meant  her  husband 
no  harm,  she  had  no  personal  wrong  to  accuse 
him  of ; she  only  wished  to  escape  from  him, 
as  she  would  escape  from  small-pox  or  scarlet- 
fever,  or  any  other  infectious  bodily  disease, 
with  these  poor  little  ones,  whose  moral  health  j 
was  in  her  hands.  | 

I blame  her  not,  I only  pity  her ; and  the 
horrible  struggle  she  must  have  gone  through 
before  there  even  dawned  in  her  mind  the  last 
resort  of  any  woman  who  has  once  loved  her 
husband  — to  leave  him.  How  it  was  to  be 
done,  where  and  in  what  manner  she  could 
maintain  herself  and  her  children  without  com- 
ing upon  him  for  one  farthing — wdiich  she  was 
determined  never  to  do — was  all  cloudy  at  pres- 
ent ; but  the  idea  having  once  presented  itself 
to  her  mind,  not  as  a moral  wrong,  but  a moral 
right,  germinated  there  day  by  day. 

No  counter-influence  came  to  weaken  it.  Her 
husband  seemed  determined  to  avoid  herf  resent- 
ed the  slightest  interference,  and  fell  into  fits  of 
sullcnness  whenever  she  approached,  in  the  re- 
motest manner,  that  vital  point  in  his  affairs 
which  hung  over  him  and  his  like  Damocles  | 


sword.  He  saw  it  not ; he  kept  up  more  than 
his  ordinary  gayety,  arranged  a grand  opening 
of  his  new  schools,  as  public  as  the  rector’s  mel- 
ancholy state  made  possible,  and  accepted  with 
supreme  self-satisfaction  the  parish’s  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  his 44  unparalleled  exertions”  in  the 
matter. 

This  ovation  took  the  form  of  a public  break- 
fast, to  which  he,  his  wife,  and  family  were  in- 
vited, and  whither  Mrs.  Scanlan,  with  all  her 
children,  had  to  go  and  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  Ditchley.  Dr.  Waters  himself— the 
good  old  man — presented  the  piece  of  plate, 
with  much  feeling,  to  the  curate’s  wife;  and 
hoped  that  these  elegantly  built  schools,  which 
did  her  husband  so  much  credit,  and  which 
bore  his  name  on  the  corner-stone,  would  cany 
it  down  to  posterity,  as  well  as  his  three  noble 
boys;  which  speech  Cdsar  listened  to,  in  silence, 
certainly,  but  with  a curl  on  his  lip  not  good  to 
be  seen  in  a boy  who  is  listening  to  the  praises 
of  his  father. 

Yet  how  could  the  mother  help  it?  She 
could  not  teach  her  son  that  his  father  was 
a hero,  or  even  an  honest,  brave,  truthful,  or- 
dinary man.  She  could  only  teach  him — alas  1 
nothing  at  all ; but  leave  him  to  find  out  things 
for  himself,  and  trust  that  God,  who  sometimes 
strangely  instructs  J)y  contraries,  would  bring 
all  things  clear  to  her  poor  boy  in  the  end. 

And  walking  home  that  day,  with  her  hand 
on  his  arm — Cesar  was  taller  than  herself  now 
— Mrs.  Scanlan  made  up  her  mind. 

Her  son  told  her  that  within  a month  the 
school  accounts  were  to  be  settled,  Mr.  Lang- 
home  being  appointed  auditor. 

“Does  your  father  know  this?’*  she  asked, 
startled  out  of  all  precaution  by  the  imminence 
of  the  danger. 

“Yes,”  Cdsar answered  ; “but  papa  did  not 
seem  to  care.”  And,  though  saying  nothing, 
the  boy  showed  by  his  manner  that  he  guessed, 
plainly  enough,  why  papa  had  need  to  care. 
How  he  had  found  it  out  the  mother  dared  not 
inquire ; but  that  he  had  found  out,  only  too 
surely,  that  his  father  had  taken  and  used  mon- 
ey which  did  not  belong  to  him,  was  sufficient- 
ly clear.  Also  that  his  young  honest  soul  was 
perplexing  itself  exceedingly  about  the  matter, 
and  all  the  more  because,  from  some  new  and 
unwelcome  reticence,  he  could  not  speak  of  it 
to  his  usual  confidante  in  all  things — his  mo- 
ther. • 

Into  his  father’s  confidence  he  had  been 
taken  to  an  extent  which  made  Josephine 
tremble.  Indeed,  with  the  vague  fear  of  his 
children  being  set  against  him,  Mr.  Scanlan 
had  of  late  been  unusually  demonstrative  to 
them  all.  Uneasy  as  Cdsar  was,  it  was  evident 
that  the  delicate  flattery  of  being  treated  as  a 
man,  and  talked  to  upon  subjects  that  even  his 
mother  did  not  know,  was  not  without  its  ef- 
fect— how  could  it  be  at  sixteen?  When  she 
thought  of  this,  and  of  wfiat  it  might  result  in, 
Josephine  grew  half  frantic. 

Her  husband  came  home  an  hour  or  two  aft- 
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erward,  greatly  exhilarated  by  his  success.  Ra- 
diant with  gratified  vanity,  exulting  in  his  re- 
newed popularity,  and  his  undoubted  triumph 
over  his  High-Church  brother,  who  had  been 
present  and  seen  it  all,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  little  parlor,  admiring  his  piece  of  plate,  and 
talking  about  himself  and  his  doings,  till,  as 
Bridget  expressed  it,  “ you  would  have  thought 
the  earth  was  not  good  enough  for  him  to  stand 
upon.  She  only  wondered  why  the  master  didn’t 
spread  his  wings  and  fly  away  at  once,  to  the 
moon  or  somewhere,  and  then  the  family  might 
get  their  tea  comfortably.”  So  said  the  sharp- 
witted  servant,  feeling  thus  much  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  no  more,  for  of  course  she  knew  no 
more.  But  the  mistress,  who  did  know,  how 
felt  she  ? 

First,  a sensation  of  most  utter  scorn — a wish 
that  she  could  hide,  not  only  her  children  from 
their  father,  but  their  father  from  the  children, 
who,  she  saw,  were  all  looking  at  him  and  crit- 
icising him,  with  that  keen,  silent  criticism  to 
which  youth  is  prone — youth,  just  waking  up 
to  the  knowledge  that  the  grand  eidolon  of 
parenthood  is  not  an  infallible  divinity  after 
all.  By-and-by  there  comes  a time  when, 
parents  ourselves,  we  begin  to  have  a tender- 
ness for  even  the  broken  image  of  what  might 
have  been  a god — but  not  at  first.  The  young 
heart  is  as  stern  as  the  young  conscience  is  ten- 
der. When  children  cease  to  be  worshipers 
they  become  iconoclasts. 

Adrienne  sat  watching  her  father  with  those 
big,  astonished,  half-reproachful  eyes  of  hers, 
but  the  rest  only  laughed  at  him.  Cesar  at 
last  rose  and  quitted  the  tea-table,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him,  and  muttering,  as  he 
passed  through  the  kitchen,  “that  he  didn't 
think  he  could  stand  this  style  of  thing  much, 
longer.”  So  as  soon  as  she  could,  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan  contrived  to  get  her  husband  out  of  the  way, 
to  cool  his  head,  intoxicated  with  laudations, 
upon  the  breezy  common. 

She  walked  with  him  for  a long  time  in  si- 
lence, holding  his  arm,  and  trying  to  gather  up 
her  thoughts  so  as  to  put  what  she  had  to  say 
in  the  gentlest  and  most  effectual  form,  and  to 
drive  away  from  her  own  spirit  that  intense 
sense  of  disgust  which  now  and  then  came  over 
her — a sort  of  moral  sickness,  which  no  famil- 
iarity with  Mr.  Scanlan’s  lax  ways  had  ever 
quite  overcome. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  have  faulty  kin- 
dred and  friends,  being  ourselves,  whether  wfe 
think  it  or  not,  very  faulty  too.  But  what 
would  it  be  to  have  belonging  to  us  an  actual 
criminal,  who  had  not  only  laid  himself  open  to 
the  lash  of  the  law — that  sometimes  falls  on  in- 
nocent people — but  was  really  guilty,  deserving 
of  punishment,  yet  toward  whom  we  ourselves 
must  continue  to  fulfill  those  duties,  and  enter- 
tain that  habitual  tenderness,  which  guilt  itself 
can  not  annul  or  destroy  ? 

Mrs.  Scanlan  askea  herself,  What  if  any  oth- 
er man,  any  stranger,  were  like  her  Edward, 
and  had  done  what  he  had  done,  how  would 


she  have  felt  and  acted  toward  him  ? Undoubt- 
edly she  wnuld  have  cut  off  herself  and  her 
children  from  the  smallest  association  with  him ; 
have  pitied  him  perhaps,  but  with  a pity  min- 
gled with  contempt.  Nowr — oh  the  weakness 
of  womanhood  ! — though  she  planned  quitting 
her  husband,  she  did  not  hate  him.  Many  pit- 
eous excuses  for  him  slid  into  her  mind.  He 
was  so  feeble  of  will,  so  regardless  of  conse- 
quences ; why  had  Providence  made  him  thus, 
and  made  her  just  the  contrary — put  into  her 
that  terrible  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which 
was  at  once  her  safeguard  and  her  torment, 
making  her  jealous  over  the  slightest  errors  in 
those  she  loved,  and  agonizingly  sensitive  over 
her  own  ? 

Perhaps  she  was  in  error  now — had  been  too 
hard  upon  her  husband ; had  made  virtue  ugly 
to  him  by  over-preaching  it ! Then  she  would 
preach  no  more,  but  act.  She  had  already  care- 
fully arranged  a plan  to  get  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty; if  he  agreed  to  it,  well  and  good  ; if  he 
refused — But  further  she  could  not  look : she 
dared  not. 

“Edward” — and  her  voice  was  so  gentle, 
that  to  herself  it  sounded  like  a hypocrite's — 

“don't  go  in  just  yet;  we  so  seldom  take  a 
walk  together!” 

Mr.  Scanlan  assented.  He  was  in  the  best 
of  tempers,  the  most  cheerful  of  moods ; yon 
would  have  thought  he  had  all  the  world  at  his 
feet.  Whatever  doubts  might  affect  him,  doubt 
of  himself  never  did.  He  talked  to  his  wife, 
in  a delighted  vaingloriousness,  of  all  he  had 
done,  and  meant  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  new' 
schools. 

“ But  are  they  paid  for?  Have  you  where- 
withal to  pay?  Did  you  replace  the  money 
you  drew'  for  yourself?” 

She  put  the  question,  not  accusingly,  but  just 
as  a mere  question,  and  he  replied,  with  easy 
composure : 

“ Well — not  exactly.  There  will  be  a cer- 
tain deficit,  which  I can  easily  explain  to  Mr. 
Langhome.  He  will  never  be  hard  upon  me; 
me,  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  parish, 
and  not  been  half  paid  from  the  first.  It  will 
all  come  right,  you'll  see.  Don’t  vex  yourself 
about  so  small  a matter.” 

“A  small  matter!”  Josephine  echoed,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  she  was  dealing  with  a 
child,  or  a man  so  utterly  unprincipled  that  he 
hid  his  misdoings  under  the  guise  of  childish 
simplicity.  “I  am  afraid,  Edward,  you  are 
deceiving  yourself.  People  will  not  think  it  a 
small  matter.” 

“What  w'ill  they  think?  Speak  out,  you 
most  intolerable  woman !” 

“They  will  think  as  I think.  But  why  re- 
peat w'hat  I have  so  often  said  before?  And 
we  have  no  time  for  talking,  we  must  act.  Cd- 
sar  tells  me — ” 

“ What  has  he  told  you? — the  simpleton  1” 

“ Do  not  be  afraid.  Only  what  probably  all 
the  world  knows,  that  Mr.  Langhome  has  been 
chosen  auditor  of  the  school  accounts,  and  that 
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they  will  be  all  wound  up,  and  made  generally 
public  in  a month.  Is  it  so  ?” 

“ Oh,  don't  bother  me  ! Josephine,  yon  are 
always  bothering  1 Why  can't  you  let  a man 
alone?” 

“I  would  if  I were  not  his  wife,  and  his 
children’s  mother.  Edward,  just  two  words. 
Have  you  thought  what  will  happen  if  your  ac- 
counts are  looked  into,  and  found  incorrect,  and 
you  can  not  furnish  the  deficit,  as  you  call  it  ?” 

“But  I shall,  sooner  or  later.  Of  course 
I am  responsible.  I shall  tell  Langhorne  so. 
He  will  hush  up  the  matter.  He  would  never 
proceed  to  extremities  with  me.” 

“Why  not?” 

“My  position  as  a clergyman — ” 

“So  a clergyman  may  do  things  which,  if 
another  man  did,  it  would  be  called  swindling ! 

I beg  your  pardon” — and  Mrs.  Scanlan  checked 
the  passion  that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot — 
“ I did  not  mean  to  use  hard  words,  but  I must 
use  plain  ones.  For  I believe,  in  spite  of  all 
you  say,  that  Ditchley  might  view  the  thing  in 
a different  light  from  yourself ; and  that  Mr. 
Langhorne,  being  a remarkably  honest  man, 
and  having  public  money  intrusted  to  his  hon- 
esty, would  find  himself  unwillingly  obliged  to 
have  you  arrested  for  embezzlement,  clergyman 
as  you  are.  You  would  find  yourself  a little 
uncomfortable  in  the  county  jail.” 

Edward  Scanl&n  started.  ‘ ‘ Nonsense ! You 
are  talking  nonsense!” 

“Excuse  me,  no!  I am  not  speaking  at 
random  ; I know  it  for  a fact.” 

“ How  can  you  know  it  ? You  have  not  been 
so  mad  as  to  go  and  consult  any  body  ?” 

“I  have  not.  A wife  must  be  very  mad  in- 
deed before  she  takes  any  body  into  her  coun-  i 
sel  against  her  husband.  But  she  must  pro- 
tect herself  and  her  children,  if  she  can.  I 
borrowed  a lawr-book,  and  found  out  from  it 
every  thing  I wanted  to  know  on  that — and 
other  subjects.” 

“I  always  said  you  were  a very  clever  wo- 
man, and  so  you  are.  Too  clever  by  half  for  a 
poor  fellow  like  me.” 

Edward  Scanlan’s  speech,  bitter  as  it  was, 
had  an  underlying  cunning  in  it;  it  touched 
his  wife’s  most  generous  point,  and  he  knew 
it. 

“I  am  not  clever,  I do  not  pretend  to  be,” 
she  cried,  warmly.  “I  am  only  honest,  and 
anxious  to  do  my  duty  to  both  husband  and 
children,  and  it  is  so  hard — so  hard ! You  drive 
me  nearly  wild  sometimes.  Edward,  why  will 
you  not  listen  to  me — why  will  you  not  trust  me  ? 
What  motive  can  I have  in  4 worrying’  you,  as 
you  call  it,  but  your  own  good  and  the  chil- 
dren’s ? God  knows,  but  for  that  I would  let 
every  thing  go — lay  me  down  and  die.  I am 
so  tired — so  tired*!” 

And  as  she  stood  with  her  face  to  the  sun- 
set, even  its  rosy  glow  could  not  brighten  her 
wan  features  or  her  hair,  in  the  raven  black 
of  which  were  mingling  many  white  streaks. 
Josephine  had  arrived  at  the  most  painful  crisis 


for  a beautiful  woman,  when  she  is  neither 
young  nor  old ; not  even  middle-aged,  which 
season  has  sometimes  a comely  grace  of  its  own ; 
but  prematurely  faded,  like  the  trees  after  a hot 
summer  of  drought,  which  attempt  no  lovely 
autumn  tints,  but  drop  at  once  into  winter  and 
decay. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her,  and  saw  it.  He 
was  in  a vexed  mood,  perhaps,  or  else  he  sim- 
ply said  what  came  uppermost,  without  think- 
ing, but  he  did  say  it,  “Dear  me,  Josephine, 
how  very  plain  you  are  growing !” 

She  turned  away.  She  would  hardly  have 
been  woman  had  the  arrow  not  touched  her 
heart,  but  it  scarcely  penetrated  there.  She 
had  long  ceased  to  care  for  her  good  looks,  and 
now  she  was  too  desperately  in  earnest  about 
other  things  to  mind  what,  even  her  husband 
thought  of  her.  It  was  not  till  afterward  that 
his  words  recurred  to  her  memory  and  settled 
there,  as  bitter  words  do  settle,  long  after  the 
speaker  has  forgotten  them.  Now  she  simply 
turned  the  conversation  back  to* the  point  in 
question,  and  discussed  it  as  calmly  and  lucid- 
ly as  she  could. 

The  plan  she  urged  was,  that  Mr.  Scanlan 
should  borrow,  in  some  legal  way,  the  sum 
wanting,  giving  as  security  a policy  of  assur- 
ance on  his  life,  and  finding  a friend  to  guaran- 
tee his  yearly  payment  of  the  same.  This  kind- 
ness she  would  herself  ask  of  Dr.  Waters,  or  of 
Lady  Emma’s  husband.  It  was  merely  nom- 
inal, she  knew ; because,  if  Edward  neglected 
to  pay  the  few  pounds  yearly,  she  could  do  it 
herself;  her  earnings  through  Priscilla  Nunn 
were  still  considerable.  Her  practical  mind 
had  laid  out  the  whole  scheme.  She  had  even 
got  the  papers  of  an  assurance  office ; there  was 
nothing  for  Mr.  Scanlan  to  do  but  to  take  the 
requisite  steps  for  himself,  which — he  being  un- 
luckily a man,  and  therefore  supposed  compe- 
tent to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  that  of  his 
household — nobody  else  could  do  for  him.  But 
his  wife’s  common-sense  had  simplified  all  to 
him  as  much  as  possible,  and  her  clear  head 
succeeded  in  making  him  take  it  in. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Either  he  did  not  like  the 
trouble — his  Irish  laziness  always  hated  trou- 
ble— or  else  he  had  that  curious  prejudice  which 
some  weak  people  have  against  life  assurance, 
as  against  making  a will.  Above  all,  he  was 
annoyed  at  his  wife’s  having  done  all  this  with- 
out consulting  him,  step  by  step,  in  the  affair. 
It  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  her  own  way 
in  every  thing,  which  must  not  be.  He  brought 
in  every  possible  argument — Apostolic  or  He- 
braic— to  prove  that  even  to  criticise  or  attempt 
to  guide  her  husband  was  a dereliction  from 
wifely  duty,  which  he,  for  one,  was  determined 
to  resist. 

Far  different  was  his  tone  the  night  he  flung 
himself  at  her  knees,  and  implored  her  to  help 
him ; but  then  Mr.  Scanlan  had  been  made  an 
important  personage  to-day.  He  was  like  one 
of  those 

“Little  wanton  boys  who  swim  on  bladders,'* 
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of  his  own  vanity  and  egotism,  and  the  bladders 
had  been  pretty  well  blown  up  since  morning. 
Nothing  that  Mrs.  Scanlan  urged  could  in  the 
least  open  his  eyes  to  the  reality  of  his  position, 
or  persuade  him  that  he  was  not  sailing  tri- 
umphantly on  a perfectly  smooth  sea,  with  all 
Ditchley  looking  at  and  admiring  him. 

“Nobody  will  ever  breathe  a word  against 
me,”  repeated  he,  over  and  over  again.  “And  I 
dare  say,  if  I manage  him  well,  Langhome  will 
arrange  so  that  nobody  even  finds  the  matter 
out.  Then,  of  course,  it  will  not  signify.” 

“ Not  signify  I ” 

Years  ago — nay,  only  months  ago— Josephine 
would  have  blazed  up  into  one  of  her  “furies,” 
as  her  husband  called  them ; her  passionate  in- 
dignation against  shams  of  all  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  doctrine  that  evil  was  only 
evil  when  it  happened  to  be  found  out ; but 
now  she  indulged  in  no  such  outburst.  She 
did  not  even  use  that  sarcastic  tongue  of  hers, 
which  sometimes  could  sting,  and  would  have 
stung  bitterly,  had  she  not  been  such  a very 
conscientious  woman.  She  merely  echoed  Ed- 
ward's words,  and  walked  on  in  silence.  But 
what  that  silence  covered  it  was  well  he  did 
not  know. 

So  he  made  himself  quite  comfortable,  and 
even  cheerful;  satisfied  that  he  was  his  own 
master  and  his  wife's  likewise,  and  had  used 
fully  his  marital  authority.  He  treated  the 
whole  subject  lightly,  as  if  quite  settled,  and 
would  again  have  passed  on  to  other  topics. 

But  Josephine  stopped  him.  Her  lips  were 
white,  and  her  hand  with  which  she  touched 
him  was  cold  as  stone. 

“Pause  a minute,  Edward,  before  you  talk 
of  this  thing  being  4 settled,'  It  is  not  settled. 
You  have  a heavy  time  before  you,  though  you 
see  it  not.  I am  very  sorry  for  you.” 

“Tush — tush!”  cried  he,  much  irritated. 
“As  if  I could  not  manage  my  own  affairs, 
and  take  care  of  myself.  Do  let  me  alone. 
All  I ask  of  you  is  to  hold  your  tongue." 

“I  will,  from  this  time  forward.  Only  it 
would  not  be  fair,  it  would  not  be  honest,  if  I 
did  not  tell  you  what  I mean  to  do ; that  is,  if 
things  go  on  with  us  as  they  have  been  going 
on  of  late.” 

“ How  do  you  mean?” 

Josephine  stopped  a moment  to  put  into 
words,  plain  words,  though  neither  imprudent 
nor  harsh,  the  truth  she  thought  it  right  not  to 
keep  back.  Stem  as  her  course  might  be,  there 
should  be  at  least  no  concealment,  no  double- 
dealing in  it. 

“I  mean,  Edward,  that  you  and  I,  who  al- 
ways differed,  now  differ  so  widely,  that  the 
struggle  is  more  than  I can  bear ; for  I see  that 
it  is  destruction  to  the  children.  To  use  your 
own  favorite  text,  4 two  can  not  walk  together 
unless  they  are  agreed.’  They  had  better  di- 
vide.” 

“I  am  sure  I have  no  objection.  Good- 
night, then.  I never  do  take  a walk  with  yon 
that  you  don’t  scold  me,”  said  he,  perhaps  will- 


fully misunderstanding,  or  else,  in  his  loose 
way  of  viewing  things,  he  did  not  really  catch 
the  drift  of  her  words. 

She  tried  again.  44 1 shall  never  4 scold*  any 
more ; I shall  not  speak,  bat  act ; as  seems  to 
me  right  and  necessary.  I can  not  sit  still  and 
see  my  children  ruined.” 

44 Ruined!  Why,  they  are  getting  on  ex- 
ceedingly well.  They'll  take  care  of  them- 
selves, never  fear.  Already  Cdsar  knows  near- 
ly as  much  of  the  world  as  I do.” 

44  Does  he  ?”  said  the  mother,  with  a thrill 
of  fear  which  made  her  more  desperate  than 
ever  to  say  these  few  words — the  fewest  possi- 
ble— which  Bhe  had  told  herself,  at  all  costs, 
she  must  say.  44 1 know,  Edward,  children  are 
not  to  a father  what  they  are  to  a mother ; and 
to  yon  especially  they  have  never  been  any 
thing  but  a burden.  I therefore  have  less 
scruple  in  what  I intend  to  do.” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  these  hints  ?” 

44 1 hint  nothing;  I say  it  out  plain.  Your 
ideas  of  honesty  and  honor  are  not  mine,  and 
I will  not  have  my  children  brought  up  in  them. 
I shall  therefore,  as  soon  I can,  take  a decisive 
step.” 

44  What?  inform  against  me?  tell  all  Ditch- 
ley  that  your  husband  is  a thief  and  a rogue? 
That  would  be  a nice  wife-like  act.” 

“No.  I shall  not  inform  against  you,  and 
I shall  never  say  one  word  concerning  you  to 
any  body ; I shall  simply — leave  you.” 

44  Leave  me ! What  ridiculous  nonsense  I” 

Nevertheless,  Edward  Scanlan  looked  star- 
tled. Gentle  as  his  wife  was  ordinarily,  he 
knew  well  that,  when  roused,  she  had  a 44  spirit 
of  her  own  ” — that  she  always  meant  what  she 
said,  and  acted  upon  it  too.  And,  as  some- 
times in  his  mistaken  notions  of  propitiating 
her  he  had  told  her  himself,  he  was  a little 
afraid  of  his  Josephine.  But  the  idea  she  now 
suggested  was  too  daringly  untenable.  His 
sense  of  outward  respectability,  nay,  even  his 
vanity,  refused  to  take  it  in.  After  a moment- 
ary uneasiness  he  burst  into  laughter. 

44  Leave  me ! Well,  that  is  the  drollest 
idea ! As  if  you  could  possibly  do  it ! Run 
away,  bag  and  baggage,  with  the  children  on 
your  back,  and  Bridget  trotting  after.  What 
a pretty  sight ! How  amused  Ditchley  would 
be!  And  how  could  you  maintain  yourself, 
you  silly  woman  ? Isn’t  it  I who  keep  the  pot 
boiling  ?”  (He  did  not  now,  but  it  was  useless 
telling  him  so.)  “Besides” — and  Mr.  Scanlan 
drew  closer  to  his  wife,  and  tried  to  put  upon 
her  44  the  comether,”  as  Bridget  would  say,  of 
his  winning  ways — very  winning  when  he  chose 
— “besides,  Josephine,  you  couldn't  leave  me; 
you  are  fond  of  me ; you  know  you  are.” 

Josephine  drew  her  breath  in  a gasp,  and 
looked  from  her  husband's  face  up  to  the  face 
of  the  sky,  which  seemed  so  clear,  so  pure,  60 
true ! Oh ! the  difference  between  it  and  us, 
between  heaven  and  man  ! 

44 1 was  fond  of  you,”  she  said ; 44  but  if  I 
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were  ever  so  fond — if  you  were  dear  to  me  aa 
the  core  of  my  heart,  and  I had  children  whom 
yon  were  doing  harm  to,  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  save  from  you,  I would  not  hesitate  one 
minute ; I would  snatch  them  up  in  my  arms 
and  fly.” 

“Here’s  a new  creed!”  and  Mr.  Scanlan 
laughed  still,  for  the  whole  matter  appeared 
to  his  shallow  mind  so  exceedingly  absurd. 
44  Have  you  forgotten  what  St.  Paul  says,  4 Let 
not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband  ?’  ” 

44  St.  Paul  was  not  a woman,  and  he  had  no 
children.” 

44  But  he  spoke  through  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  every  word  of  which  we  are  bonnd 
to  receive.” 

44 1 dare  not  receive  it  whenever  it  is  against 
truth  and  justice,”  cried,  passionately,  the  half- 
maddened  wife.  44 1 do  not  believe  blindly  in 
Scripture ; I believe  in  God — my  God,  and  not 
yours.  Take  Him  if  you  will — that  is,  if  He  ex- 
ists at  all — but  leave  me  mine — my  God  and 
my  Christ!” 

After  this  outbreak,  which  naturally  horrified 
Edward  Scanlan  to  a very  great  extent,  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  With  him  every  thing  was  so 
completely  on  the  surface,  religion  included — a 
mere  farrago  of  set  phrases  which  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  or  to  understand — that 
when  any  strong,  eager  soul  dared  to  pluck  off 
the  outside  coverings  of  things  and  pierce  to 
the  heart  of  them,  he  stood  aghast.  No  Ro- 
man Catholic — one  of  those  “Papists”  whom 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  abusing— could  be- 
lieve more  credulously  in  his  Virgin  Mary  and 
all  the  saints  than  did  this  44  gospel”  curate  in 
a certain  circle  of  doctrines,  conveyed  in  cer- 
tain fixed  phrases,  the  Shibboleth  of  his  portion 
of  the  Church,  upon  which  depended  the  salva- 
tion of  its  members.  God  forbid  that  I should 
allege  every  Evangelical  clergyman  to  be  like 
Edward  Scanlan ; or  that  I should  not  allow 
the  noble  sincerity,  the  exceeding  purity  of  life, 
the  warm-hearted  Christian  fellowship,  and  wide 
practical  Christian  charity — oh,  how  infinitely 
wider  than  their  creed ! — of  this  body  of  relig- 
ionists. But  to  any  one  like  Josephine,  born 
with  a keen  and  critical  intellect,  a passionate 
sense  of  moral  justice,  and  a heart  that  will  ac- 
cept no  temporizing  until  it  has  found  the  perfect 
truth,  the  perfect  right,  this  narrow  form  of 
faith,  which  openly  avers  that  its  principal  aim 
is  its  own  salvation,  becomes,  even  when  sin- 
cere, so  repulsive  that  its  tendency  is  to  end  in 
no  faith  at  all. 

She  had  occasionally  horrified  Mr.  Scanlan 
by  remarks  like  the  foregoing,  but  this  last  one 
fairly  dumfoundered  him.  He  regarded  her 
with  complete  bewilderment,  and  then,  not  hav- 
ing a word  wherewith  to  answer  her,  said  44  he 
would  pray  for  her.”  No  other  conversation 
passed  between  them  till  they  came  to  the  gate, 
when  he  observed,  with  a patronizing  air, 

44  Now,  my  dear  Josephine,  I hope  you  have 
come  down  from  your  high  horse,  and  are  ready 
for  supper  and  prayers.  Let  ns  drop  all  un- 


pleasant subjects.  I assure  you  I am  not  angry 
with  you,  not  in  the  least.  I always  wish  you 
to  speak  your  mind.  All  I want  is  a little 
peace.” 

Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace ! 
when  the  merest  common -sense,  even  a wo- 
man’s, w as  enough  to  show  her  on  what  a mine 
her  husband  was  treading ; how  at  any  moment 
it  might  burst  at  his  feet,  and  bring  him  and 
all  belonging  to  him  to  ruin  in  the  explosion. 
For,  shut  his  eyes  to  it  as  he  might,  excuse  it 
as  she  might,  his  act  was  certainly  embezzle- 
ment ; disgraceful  enough  in  any  man,  doubly 
disgraceful  in  a clergyman.  When  it  came  to 
be  known,  in  a community  like  Ditchley,  his 
future  and  that  of  his  family  would  be  blighted 
there  forever.  The  straw  to  which  she  had 
clung  in  case  that  other  future,  which  she  was 
now  so  thankful  he  had  never  known  of,  failed — 
namely,  that  on  Mr.  Oldham’s  death  the  living 
of  Ditchley  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Scanlan, 
would  then  become  impossible.  Nay,  wherever 
he  went  her  husband  would  be  branded  as  a 
thief  and  a swindler,  and,  justly  or  unjustly,  the 
stigma  of  these  names  would  rest  upon  his  chil- 
dren. It  might  be  that  in  her  long  torment 
about  money-matters  she  exaggerated  the  posi- 
tion ; still  it  was  one  cruel  enough  to  madden 
any  honest,  upright- minded  woman,  who  was 
a mother  likewise.  A little  more,  and  she 
felt  it  would  be  so ; that  her  mind  would  lose 
its  balance,  and  then  what  would  become  of 
the  children? 

“Edward,”  said  she — and  her  great  black  hol- 
low eyes  gleamed  upon  him  like  one  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  sibyls  (not  a pleasant  woman  to  be  mar- 
ried to ; a Venus  or  Ariadne  might  have  suited 
him  far  better) — 4 4 one  word  before  it  is  too 
late.  Peace  is  a good  thing,  but  there  are  bet- 
ter things  still — honesty  and  truth.  Listen  to 
me ; any  honest  man  will  see  the  thing  as  I see 
it.  You  must  replace  that  money,  and  there  is 
but  one  way — the  way  I told  you  of.  Try  that, 
however  much  you  dislike  it ; save  yourself,  and 
the  children,  and  me.  Husband,  I was  dear  to 
you  once.” 

“Don’t  blarney  me,”  6aid  he,  cruelly,  and 
turned  away. 

His  wife  did  the  same.  That  appeal  also 
had  failed.  But  she  never  altered  her  manner 
toward  him.  She  was  speaking  only  out  of 
duty,  but  with  no  hope  at  all. 

44  If  you  can  once  get  clear  of  this  liability, 

I will  go  on  working  as  usual,  and  making  ends 
meet  as  usual.  And  perhaps  you  will  try  that 
we  shall  be  a little  more  of  one  mind,  instead 
of  pulling  two  different  ways,  which  is  such  a 
fatal  thing  in  the  master  and  mistress  of  a 
household.  But  you  must  decide,  and  quick- 
ly. We  stand  on  a precipice  which  any  mo- 
ment we  may  fall  over.” 

44  Let  us  fall,  then !”  cried  he,  in  uncontrolled 
irritation,  shaking  off  her  detaining  hand.  4 4 For 
I won’t  insure  my  life,  and  nobody  shall  make 
me.  It  looks  just  as  if  I were  going  to  die ; 
which  no  doubt  I shall,  if  you  keep  on  worry ing 
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me  so.  There,  there,  don’t  speak  in  your  sharp 
tone,  which  always  sets  my  heart  beating  like 
a steam-engine,  and  you  know  my  father  died 
of  heart-disease,  though  they  say  sons  never 
take  after  their  fathers  but  their  mothers, 
which  ought  to  be  a great  satisfaction  to  you. 
Never  mind ; when  you’ve  killed  me,  and  are 
left  a widow  with  your  boys,  you’ll  be  so  sorry !” 

So  he  rambled  on,  in  a sort  of  pitiful  tone, 
but  his  complaints,  as  unreal  as  the  bursts  of 
carefully  - arranged  pathos  in  his  sermons,  af- 
fected Mrs.  Scanlan  very  little;  she  was  used 
to  them.  Though  not  robust,  she  always  found 
he  had  strength  enough  for  any  thing  he  liked 
to  do.  It  was  chiefly  when  he  disliked  a thing 
that  his  health  broke  down.  So  his  lugubrious 
forebodings  did  not  wound  her  as  once  they 
used  to  do.  Besides — God  help  her ! — the  wo- 
man was  growing  hard. 

44  Very  well,”  she  said,  “now  we  understand 
one  another.  You  take  your  own  course,  I 
mine.  I have  at  least  not  deceived  yon  in  any 
way;  and  I have  had  patience — years  of  pa- 
tience.” 

“Oh,  do  cease  that  dreadful  self-compla- 
cency. I wish  you  would  do  something  wrong, 
if  only  that  you  might  have  something  to  re- 
pent of.  You  are  one  of  the  terribly  righteous 
people  ‘who  need  no  repentance.’” 


44  Am  I ?”  said  Josephine.  And  I think — 
to  use  one  of  those  Bible  phrases  so  ready  to 
Mr.  Scanlan’s  tongue — that  instant  41  the  devil 
entered  into  her  as  he  entered  into  Judas;” 
and  she  passed  into  the  last  phase  of  despera- 
tion, when  we  cease  to  think  whether  we  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do  a thing,  but  only  that  we 
will  do  it. 

The  head  of  the  family  walked  in  at  his  front 
door,  calling  Bridget  and  the  children  to  pray- 
ers, which  he  made  especially  long  this  night, 
taking  occasion  to  bring  in  “Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged;”  “First  take  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thy 
brother’s  eye;”  with  other  similar  texts,  all 
huddled  together,  higgledy-piggledy,  in  mean- 
ingless repetition,  so  that  the  first  Divine  utter- 
er  of  them  would  scarcely  have  recognized  His 
own  gracious  words. 

Josephine  heard  them,  as  one  who  hears  not 
— who  desires  not  to  hear.  She  merely  knelt 
down,  and  rose  up  again,  with  the  sense  of  evil 
possession,  of  the  devil  in  her  heart,  stronger 
than  ever;  sinking  presently  into  a sort  of  dull 
despair.  Had  things  come  to  this  pass  ? Well, 
then,  let  them  come ; and  there  would  be  an 
end. 

An  end ! — 


ELIZABETH’S  HEIFER. 


IT  was  the  time  of  sugar-making,  and  that 
time  to  country  children  is  one  long  holi- 
day. We  had  been  in  the  camp  since  morn- 
ing, my  brother  and  I,  partly  hindering,  partly 
helping,  and  in  a state  of  pleasant  excitement 
with  the  tapping  of  the  trees,  the  setting  of  the 
great  black  sugar -kettles,  the  starting  of  the 
log  fire,  and  altogether. 

“Oh,  I do  believe  that  Mrs.  Holden  is  going 
to  make  sugar  too !”  cried  my  brother,  jumping 
down  from  the  stump  of  an  oak-tree  that  had 
lately  been  felled  to  make  a back-log  for  our 
sugar-kettles,  and  remained  standing  close  by 
exhaling  their  sap  and  pungent  odors.  “Just 
see  the  smoke  coming  out  of  her  little  woods !” 
We  always  called  her  woods  little,  as  it  was  in 
comparison  with  ours,  not  covering  more  than 
a couple  of  acres  of  ground  ; and,  in  fact,  Mrs. 
Holden’s  possessions  generally  might  have  been 
characterized  by  the  diminutive  applied  to  her 
woods.  She  owned  a little  farm  that  adjoined 
ours — a little  house,  in  which  she  lived  with  a 
little  grand -daughter,  called  Chatty  Holden — 
not  Charity,  nor  Charity  Ripley,  though  Rip- 
ley was  the  name  of  her  father,  nor  even  Char- 
ity often,  but  only  Chatty.  The  mother,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Holden,  kn#wn  about  the  neighbor- 
hood as  Old  Lizbeth,  had  named  her  child  with 
some  vague  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  name  be- 
stowed would  inspire  a feeling  of  forbearance, 
if  not  of  tenderness,  toward  her  child.  We 


shall  see  before  long  upon  what  a slight  basis 
she  had  built,  if  such  were  her  hope. 

Widow  Holden  owned  also  a little  cow,  and 
this  animal  ran  at  large,  mostly  gleaning  her 
living  from  the  road-side  as  she  best  could,  and, 
at  the  time  our  story  begins,  with  a little  lean 
calf  at  her  side.  I say  little,  because  it  was 
small  of  its  age,  and  not  because  it  was  young, 
for  it  was  now  more  than  a year  old.  Its  ribs 
might  be  counted  through  the  rough  hide,  and 
it  went  with  a leather  strap,  stuck  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  on  its  nose,  so  that  it  might  be  separa- 
ted from  mother  milk,  without  being  separated 
from  mother  company. 

Widow  Holden  was  rearing  this  calf  under 
the  pleasing  fiction,  as  it  seemed  to  more  dis- 
interested parties,  that  Elizabeth  would  some- 
time set  up  housekeeping  for  herself,  and  re- 
quire a cow  of  her  own.  The  poor  starved 
creature  was  known  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood as  Liz's  heifer,  and  never  spoken  of  with- 
out a jest,  or  a sneer,  or  both.  The  old  hym- 
nist  had  a pregnant  idea  in  his  bald  head  when 
he  penned  the  lines — 

“ O Lord,  on  what  a slender  thread 
Hang  everlasting  things 

And  that  despised  heifer  had  her  part  to  play 
in  the  world,  and  breaking  into  barley-fields 
and  doing  damage  generally  was  all  the  while 
leading  toward  it. 
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But  to  return  to  the  sugar-camp.  Having 
made  sure  of  the  smoke,  away  we  ran  in  search 
of  the  fire,  and  to  see  what  we  could  see ; and 
having  reached  the  line  fence,  stopped  to  recon- 
noitre. There  was  Mrs.  Holden  sure  enough, 
on  her  knees  blowing  hard  at  the  coals  that 
were  just  kindling  to  life  a heap  of  chips  and 
drift,  got  together,  with  the  help  of  little  Chatty, 
from  here,  and  there,  and  every  where.  The 
child  was  at  the  grandmother  s elbow  as  usual, 
and  I remember  distinctly  how  picturesque  and 
gipsy -like  she  looked  in  her  frock  of  scarlet 
flannel,  set  off  with  patches  of  a contrasting 
color,  and  with  her  dark  tangles  of  hair  tossing 
in  the  March  wind. 

Widow  Holden’s  sugar-camp  made  a sorry  ap- 
pearance in  contrast  w ith  ours,  we  thought.  In 
place  of  our  huge  iron  kettles  she  had  a tea-kettle 
and  two  small  brass  pots  in  which  to  boil  the  sap. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  the  tea-kettle  bordered  on 
the  pathetic.  Then,  instead  of  our  sound  and 
freshly -cut  back -log,  she  had  only  a rotten 
stick  that  had  lain  on  the  ground  till  it  was 
half  buried.  I think  it  was  the  tea-kettle  and 
the  back-log  together  that  induced  us  to  extend 
our  superb  hospitality  to  little  Chatty  Holden 
— nay,  to  almost  force  it  upon  her. 

“ May  not  Chatty  come  into  our  camp,  Mrs. 
Holden?”  we  cried,  peering  through  the  line 
fence  with  a pitiful  eye  to  the  long  black  nose 
of  the  tea-kettle  and  the  sunken,  water-soaked 
back-log.  She  stood  straight  up,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  at  first. 
Her  sleeves  w'ere  rolled  back  to  her  elbows,  and 
she  W'ore  a yellow  bandana  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  iron  - gray  hair,  and  as  she  set  her 
hands  on  her  hips  I was  quite  sure  she  meant  to 
say  no.  She  did  not  speak  for  a minute,  and 
Chatty,  meantime,  seconded  our  appeal  with 
wistful  eyes,  and  at  last  she  answered,  “Well, 
yes,  I reckon — that  is  if  she’s  wanted.” 

“If  she’s  wanted!  to  be  sure  she  is — why 
shouldn’t  she  be?”  She  changed  her  position 
so  suddenly  that  I got  out  of  the  way,  for  we 
had  slipped  through  the  dividing  fence  by  this 
time,  in  our  importunity,  and  were  standing 
near  her.  There  was  no  need  that  I should 
have  gotten  out  of  the  way ; 1 feel  now  that  my 
question  had  hurt  her,  and  that  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  hurting  me. 

“ You  are  a child,”  she  says ; “ and  I reckon 
you  mean  what  you  say.” 

I looked  up  in  wonder,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
there. were  tears  in  her  eyes ; bnt  she  had  been 
blowing  at  the  smoky  fire,  and  at  this  distance 
of  time  I couldn’t  pretend  to  say  that  fancy  did 
not  mislead  me.  We  had  got  Chatty  between 
us,  by  either  hand,  when  she  interposed  with, 
“Is  your  man  Barnabas  any  where  about?” 

4<  No ; Barnabas  was  away  off  in  the  hickory- 
fields,  chopping.” 

“ Then  she  may  go  a little  while.  But  mind, 
Chatty,”  and  she  smoothed  the  wild  locks  with 
her  rough  hands,  “you  mustn’t  stay  too  long; 
and  when  you  see  Barnabas  coming  run  home 
with  all  your  might — mind  that,  child.” 


I did  not  understand  the  force  and  meaning 
of  this  order  at  the  time,  nor  fully,  perhaps,  till 
years  afterward.  We  made  a gay  time  of  it  in 
and  about  the  sugar-  camp ; for,  though  the  in- 
vitation had  been  in  some  sort  compassionate, 
the  companionship  was  a pure  delight.  We 
sucked  the  maple  sap  from  the  spiles , and  it 
made  our  young  blood  dance  as  no  choice  wine 
may  do  now.  We  climbed  the  oak  stump  and 
pretended  we  were  in  heaven,  and  it  was  not  so 
much  of  a pretense  either.  We  broke  the  thin 
ice  that  coated  the  tiny  pools,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  tinkling  response  as  delightfully  as  though  it 
had  been  the  music  of  flutes  and  cymbals,  and 
the  mingling  of  all  delectable  sounds.  We 
peeled  from  the  decaying  logs  fleeces  of  soft 
green  moss  flecked  with  crimson  and  brown  and 
yellow,  turned  over  the  withered  leaves,  and  if 
we  found  here  and  there  some  sheltered  flower 
no  bigger  than  a snow-flake  our  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Then  we  went  hunting  for  birds’- 
nests,  albeit  they  were  but  last  year’s  nests,  and 
cold,  ruinous,  and  empty.  There  were  some 
few  red-birds  about  the  woods,  and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  as  he  sat  whistling  in  the  top  of 
some  high  tree  was  a wonderful  pleasure.  But 
it  would  take  too  much  time  now  were  we  to 
number  up  all  the  riches  of  the  woods,  or  to  re- 
peat half  the  happy  things  we  said  and  did — so 
much  then — so  little  now.  No  company  could 
have  been  more  to  our  liking— our  compassion 
having  had  reference  solely  to  a prejudice 
against  the  use  of  a tea-kettle  as  a sugar-boiler, 
and  not  in  the  least  to  the  birth,  blood,  or  con- 
dition of  Charity  herself.  Among  her  other 
accomplishments  Chatty  could  whistle  like  a 
blackbird,  and  I am  not  sure  but  that,  in  the 
end,  this  glory  quite  outweighed  the  inglorious- 
ness of  the  tea-kettle.  To  see  her  red  skirts 
shining  among  the  woody  shadows  was  a de- 
light of  itself ; then  she  could  climb  like  a squir- 
rel, for  she  was  wild  and  shy  in  all  her  ways ; 
but  that  whistle — oh,  that  whistle ! 

For  the  first  hour  I had  kept  Widow  Hol- 
den’s admonition  in  my  mind  because  of  its 
mystery,  no  doubt ; but  by-and-by  I forgot  to 
listen  for  the  axe-strokes,  and  then  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  blessed  hour  crowded  out  past  and 
future — every  body  and  every  thing,  but  just 
little  Chatty  and  her  wild  black  hair,  and  her 
scarlet  flannel  frock  set  off  with  its  contrasting 
patches.  I am  glad  even  yet  for  that  forget- 
fulness— glad  indeed  of  every  happy  hour  of  my 
life — so  much  is  safe,  past  all  peradventure. 

Suddenly  a great  cloud  darkened  our  heaven ; 
Barnabas  came  bearing  down  upon  us  like  a 
hurricane ; he  haa  a brush  in  his  hand,  and 
his  usually  pleasant  face  was  so  transformed 
with  anger  that  we  hardly  knew  him.  “Go 
home  with  you,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?”  he 
cried  out  to  Chatty,  as  though  he  had  been 
speaking  to  a dog.  “The  like  o’  you  among 
innocent  children  to  be  sure ; away  with  you,  I 
say,  and  mind  too  that  you  keep  where  you  be- 
long!” I have  just  the  memory  of  two  tender 
eyes  dilated  and  frightened,  of  a cloud  of  loose 
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hair  streaming  in  the  March  wind,  and  the  flut- 
ter of  a red  skirt  along  the  rustling  dry  leaves 
— that  is  all.  I ventured  some  timid  remon- 
strance ; but  Barnabas  only  said,  as  he  tossed 
the  brush  on  tne  heap  from  which  he  had  taken 
it,  “ It  ain’t  for  you  to  play  with  the  like  o’  her 
onto  equal  terms,  an*  I won’t  see  it  nuther! 
How  come  she  strayin'  onto  Christian  ground 
any  how  ?” 

“But  what  makes  our  ground  better  than 
Widow  Holden’s,  Barnabas?” 

“You  just  hush  up;  if  a body  had  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon  they  couldn’t  answer  all  your 
foolish  questions!” 

Somehow  I could  not  rest  that  night  till  I had 
confessed  all  my  guilt — told  how  I had  slipped 
through  the  dividing  fence  and  enticed  Chatty 
Holden  to  come  into  our  sugar-camp!  Per- 
haps I was  stimulated  to  this  virtuous  confes- 
sion by  the  hope  of  learning  why  it  was  so 
wicked  a thing  to  associate  with  Chatty  on 
terms  of  equality,  but  I learned  nothing  of  the 
sort ; but  what  I had  impressed  upon  me  was 
this,  the  line  fence  was  the  lino  fence,  and  here- 
after I was  to  stay  inside  of  it  on  penalty  of  the 
paternal  displeasure.  As  time  went  on  Liz’s 
heifer  became  more  obnoxious  to  the  neighbor- 
hood ; she  grew  in  stature  and  in  ugliness  of 
disposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  strap  on  her 
nose,  w’ould  push  down  fences  and  break  into 
pasture-fields,  though  there  was  no  possibility 
of  her  getting  a mouthful  for  her  pains.  Every 
school-boy  made  her  forehead  a target;  and 
now  some  farmer  would  tie  a great  weight  to 
her  leg,  and  now  another  would  disable  her  in 
some  other  way,  so  that  the  poor  creature  must 
have  had  little  peace  of  her  life,  one  would  think. 
Widow  Holden  was  warned  ov^r  and  over  that, 
if  Liz's  heifer  were  not  kept  at  home,  the  con- 
sequences would  not  be  answered  for ; and  the 
warning  was  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
with  this  unfriendly  suggestion,  “What’s  the 
use  of  raisin’  up  the  critter  any  how  !” 

Many  a time  Widow  Holden  went  home  from 
a neighbor’s  house  with  the  corner  of  her  apron 
to  her  eyes  in  consequence  of  some  remark  of 
this  sort.  She  could  have  borne  all  that  was 
said  of  the  heifer,  per  se,  no  doubt ; but  the 
sting  was  in  the  comment  appended.  Now 
and  then  she  would  manage  to  keep  the  creat- 
ure at  home  for  a day  or  two ; but  somehow 
she  would  continue  to  get  her  neck  out  of  the 
restraining  rope  and  be  off  again. 

The  richest  man  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
the  one  who,  of  course,  had  a right  to  say  most 
and  do  most  against  the  poor  heifer,  was  Peter 
Curtis ; and  one  day  wheif  she  broke  into  his 
barley-field  she  was  turned  out  with  a slit  in 
her  ear.  Peter  always  insisted  that  he  didn’t 
do  it,  but  our  man  Barnabas  protested  that  if 
Peter  didn’t  do  it  he  knew  well  enough  who 
did. 

But  whether  or  not  he  did  it  really,  it  was 
no  doubt  all  one,  and  that  he  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  the  affair  is  certain,  and  could 
never  afterward  hear  Mrs.  Holden,  Elizabeth, 


or  even  the  heifer  named  without  a tingle  of 
the  cheek.  He  was  humiliated,  and  there  are 
natures  that  require  just  that  sort  of  discipline ; 
perhaps  his  was  one.  He  had  great  possessions, 
as  has  been  intimated,  but  no  wife  among  the 
rest;  he  had  had  one  in  his  youth,  a strong- 
armed,  strong-willed  woman,  twenty  years  older 
than  himself,  but  she  was  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  living  now,  and  he  abode  in  his  fine  man- 
sion alone,  and  was  usually  considered  a selfish 
and  lmr{l  man.  Sow  much  of  the  selfishness 
might  have  been  reduced  to  self-preservation, 
for  he  had  led  but  a sorry  life  with  the  strong- 
armed,  strong-willed  woman,  we  will  not  stop 
to  inquire,  nor  yet  how  far  his  real  character 
justified  the  one  imputed.  The  injury  done  to 
the  heifer  broke  up  such  poor  friendship  as  had 
hitherto  existed  between  Peter  Curtis  and  the 
Widow  Holden.  Peter  was  too  proud  to  make 
overtures,  ashamed  though  he  were,  and  the 
widow  too  angry,  so  matters  stood  for  a long 
wrhile  in  silent  feud,  and  all  the  gossips  said, 
with  a sort  of  spiteful  satisfaction,  “There’s  no 
use  for  Liz  to  be  setting  her  cap  at  Peter  now, 
that’s  certain!”  Meantime  Chatty  was  run- 
ning wild  ; she  could  not  be  gotten  into  school, 
or  if  she  were,  she  was  somehow  speedily  gotten 
out  again.  The  schoolmasters  uniformly  said, 
she  was  such  a bad  child  that  no  master  could 
do  any  thing  with  her  unless  it  were  by  beating . 
I suspect  now  that  her  patched  frock,  and  her 
ragged  shoes,  and  her  mother’s  misfortune  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  it  all.  And  she,  poor 
woman,  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  much  os  she  could.  Spinning  was 
her  forte , flax  or  wool,  any  thing  that  was  spin- 
ning: she  was  employed  usually  by  only  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  and  where  it  happened 
that  there  were  young  girls  in  the  family  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  employ  her  at  all,  so  that 
she  was  sometimes  driven  home,  as  it  were,  for 
lack  of  work,  but  she  kept  herself  quite  a pris- 
oner there,  her  face  being  hardly  ever  so  much 
as  seen  at  the  window.  Sometimes  there  would 
steal  out  upon  the  air  after  nightfall  a low 
quavering  monotone  of  sound,  more  like  the 
cry  of  a wounded  bird  than  a song,  and  then 
the  passer-by  knew  that  ’Lizabeth  was  at  home. 
She  was  allowed  to  wait  on  the  sick,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  was  contagious,  but  she 
was  virtuously  excluded  both  from  the  paying 
of  social  visits  and  from  church. 

It  was  not  often  that  she  w*as  left  without 
the  solace  of  work  of  some  sort,  she  was  so 
quiet,  so  inoffensive,  and  so  dextrous  of  hand, 
that  especially  of  the  long  summer  days  the 
whir  of  her  wheel  might  be  heard  in  one  garret 
or  another  from  the  red  dawning  to  the  coming 
forth  of  the  white  evening  star. 

I remember,  indeed,  one  occasion  when  she 
ventured  inside  the  church  door,  but  the  stir 
and  whisper  that  ran  through  the  house  set  her 
cheek  on  fire,  and  the  general  indignant  stare 
blinded  and  bewildered  her  as  the  blaze  of  the 
sunshine  does  the  eyes  of  the  creature  used  only 
to  the  night. 
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She  stood  still  at  first,  then  wavered  and 
trembled  like  the  little  reed  before  the  oncom- 
ing tide,  and  finally  suffered  herself  to  be  borne 
back,  little  caring  whither,  perhaps,  so  it  were 
only  out  of  sight.  The  memorable  occasion 
upon  w hich  this  disgraceful  thing  was  enacted 
was  this : 

John  Ripley,  her  old  lover,  if  courtesy  may 
be  stretched  so  far  as  to  call  him  lover,  had 
come  into  a fortune,  and  was  master  of  the  vil- 
lage grocery  store,  with  its  somewhat  important 
attachments  of  hay-scales  and  hide-commission, 
and  having  married  the  daughter  of  Deacon 
Hardhait,  appeared  at  church  on  Sunday  with 
his  pretty  young  wife.  All  the  neighborhood 
turned  out  to  see  the  bride  and  groom,  to  be  sure. 
It  was  expected  that  the  lady  would  appear  in 
all  the  wedding  finery,  as  she  did ; and  to  see 
her  was  to  be  privileged,  to  sit  near  her  was  dis- 
tinction, and  to  shake  hands  and  offer  congrat- 
ulations honor  into  the  bargain.  It  was  under- 
stood, moreover,  that  the  preacher  was  to  take 
for  his  text  this  proverb ; “ A gracious  woman 
retaineth  honor,  and  strong  men  retain  riches.” 
Altogether  the  excitement  ran  high  for  many 
days  previous  to  the  eventful  day ; and  when  it 
came  there  was  betimes  a vast  multitude  assem- 
bled. The  matrons  opened  the  old  chest,  and 
searched  out  the  lace  collar  and  the  silken 
scarf  that  had  lain  away  for  years,  and  the 
maidens  furbished  up  their  jewelry,  and  bleach- 
ed their  white  dresses,  and  knotted  their  pink 
and  blue  ribbons,  with  as  much  effect  of  style 
and  flourish  as  possible.;  the  young  men  buckled 
on  their  spurs—even  some  who  walked  to  church, 
it  was  said — so  that  the  old  meeting-house,  long 
before  eleven  o’clock,  was  one  glitter  and  shim- 
mer from  side  to  side.  The  prayer  had  just  been 
offered,  and  the  clergyman  had  risen  to  read 
the  hymn,  when,  over  the  worn  door-sill,  and 
along  the  side  aisle,  as  still  almost  as  her  shad- 
ow, came  Elizabeth  Holden,  dressed  in  all  her 
poor  best,  her  eyes  drooped,  and  her  two  cheeks 
the  color  of  dying  rose  leaves. 

The  preacher  stopped  reading;  the  lovely 
young  bride  dashed  her  white  veil  from  left  to 
right,  by  way  of  shutting  out  the  terrible  sight ; 
some  of  the  women  half  rose  in  their  seats,  and 
no  man  stirred  to  open  his  pew  door  except 
one,  and  of  all  men  who  should  that  be  but 
Peter  Curtis ! “ By  Heaven,  it’s  too  bad !”  he 

had  muttered,  almost  aloud.  “In  a Christian 
meeting-house  too!”  And  then  he  had  risen, 
and  stepped  quite  outside  his  pew',  so  making 
his  hospitality  apparent  to  all.  Elizabeth,  for 
one,  did  not  see  it ; confusion  had  overpowered 
her  by  this  time,  and  she  was  being  borne  back, 
blinded  and  bewildered,  out  of  the  house.  Pe- 
ter was  a moment  too  late.  “ Would  you  have 
believed  it!”  said  the  gossips;  “but  he  always 
w'as  a queer  chap,  that  Peter  Curtis ; and  did 
you  mind  how  he  read  the  hymn-book  all  through 
the  sermon,  as  if  to  show  his  disrespect  to  ev- 
ery body  and  every  thing?  Well,  I wouldn’t 
believed  it  of  him  ! And  yet  they  say,  when 
bis  wife  used  to  berate  him  with  her  coarse 
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tongue,  he  would  just  answer,  ‘ I’m  sorry  you’ve 
got  such  a temper,  Sally,’  and  that  was  about 
all.  Oh,  he’s  queer,  past  doubt!” 

And  of  Elizabeth  they  said : “ Brazen  thing! 

I’m  glad  she  didn’t  see  him  in  time ! Just  good 
enough  for  her ! It  would  have  been  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  the  church  to  have  the  like 
of  her  stuck  up  in  the  very  finest  pew.  The 
idea  of  her  trying  to  make  herself  look  pretty, 
the  foolish  old  thing ! why  she  ain’t  a day  less 
than  thirty ! I reckon  she  tried  to  rival  the 
beautiful  bride!”  and  so  came  the  climax  of 
jeers  and  laughter.  What  moved  her  to  go  to 
church  that  day  I can  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. I was  too  much  of  a child  at  the  time 
to  know  much  about  it,  and  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  w'ould  throw  light  upon  it  have 
no  doubt  passed  out  of  my  memory.  Perhaps 
she  was  curious  to  6ee  the  wife  John  Ripley  had 
married ; perhaps  she  was  curious  to  look  upon 
him  once  more,  and  to  know  whether  the  fatal 
spell  that  had  once  bound  her  was  altogether 
broken.  Possibly  she  had  still  a consciousness 
of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  womanhood,  and 
was  willing  to  show  the  assembled  multitude 
that  she  dare  approach  Him  who  said,  “Nei- 
ther do  I condemn  thee.”  Whatever  moved 
her  to  go,  she  did  go,  and  was  received  and 
expelled  as  has  been  told. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  mother  brought 
upon  herself  the  severe  reproof  of  Mistress  Hard- 
hait by  engaging  Elizabeth  Holden  to  do  the 
summer’s  spinning  work.  “ What  an  example 
for  your  daughters,  to  be  sure ! Mercy,  mercy ! 

To  countenance  her  is  just  to  encourage  wick- 
edness, and  if  I had  my  wray  I would  drive  her 
out  of  the  neighborhood — her,  and  her  trouble- 
some old  mother,  and  her  heifer  (she  hooked  at 
my  husband  the  other  day),  and  Chat,  and  all 
together ! They  are  a disgrace  and  a reproach 
to  the  community,  that’s  what  they  are ; and 
you’re  going  to  hire  her,  and  pay  her  full  wages 
too,  I dare  say.” 

“I  shall  certainly  hire  her,  and  pay  her  in 
full  for  the  work  she  does,”  my  mother  said. 

“But  while  you  are  about  it,  where  is  your 
condemnation  of  John  Ripley?  Nobody,  as  I 
can  hear,  has  a word  of  reproach  for  him.” 

“ H-m-m ! well,  he  is  a man,  you  know.” 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  and  long 
before  sunrise,  Widow  Holden  was  seen  coming 
across  the  meadow  with  a wheel-stand  on  her 
shoulder,  the  band,  wheel-pin,  and  spindle  in  her 
hand,  and  followed  by  Elizabeth  carrying  the 
wheel  itself.  They  soon  had  it  set  up  in  the 
garret ; and  Elizabeth,  separating  a bunch  of 
the  soft  white  “ rolls”  from  the  rest,  hung  them 
in  the  little  east  window  in  the  sun,  said  good- 
by  to  her  mother,  and  fell  to  work. 

Many  a time  I sat  on  the  stair-steps  for  an 
hour  watching  her ; for  she  was  light  of  motion 
as  a young  girl,  and  I still  think  that  spinning 
at  a big  wheel  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
all  womanly  employments.  She  made  quite  a 
companion  of  me,  indeed ; I perhaps  being  lesa 
removed  from  her  by  my  ignorance  than  older 
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persons  by  their  knowledge.  From  the  east 
window  where  she  sunned  her  rolls  we  could 
see  the  shining  harvest-fields  of  Peter  Curtis ; 
and  often  when  she  went  to  replenish  her  wool 
she  would  lean  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  look 
that  way  a long  time,  more  especially  if  the 
white  shirt-sleeves  of  Peter  w'ere  to  be  seen 
glancing  over  the  tops  of  the  barley  and  the 
rye.  I judge  now  she  had  somehow  learned 
the  fact  of  his  having  offered  her  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  which  she  was  ignorant  at  the  time. 
She  used  to  ask  me  questions  about  his  house, 
and  listen  to  my  descriptions  of  the  parlor  and 
the  north  room  and  piazza  with  all  the  delight- 
ful wonder  and  curiosity  which  the  ignorant 
child  feels  about  the  king’s  palace  of  the  fairy 
tale.  And  was  there  really  a Turkey  carpet 
on  the  floor,  with  roses  in  it  that  you  might 
tread  on  ? 

“I  wish  I could  go  there  some  day,  and  look 
in  upon  all  the  fine  things  when  Mr.  Curtis  was 
nowhere  about.” 

44  But  I will  ask  him  if  I may  not  bring  you. 
Ever  so  many  go  to  see  his  house  and  the 
grounds  about  it.” 

“Oh  no,  child;  not  for  the  world!  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  presume  so;  don’t 
never  think  of  it,  child;  but  if  it  could  hap- 
pen!” 

“But  why,  dear  Elizabeth,  wouldn’t  it  do 
for  you  ?”  All  the  light  and  life  went  out  of 
her  face,  and  for  a moment  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  not  herself  at  all,  but  only  the  shadow  or 
ghost  of  herself;  then  she  said  she  was  foolish 
to  have  thought  of  such  a thing ; and  then  she 
fell  spinning  with  all  her  might,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  we  did  not  talk  any  more. 

It  was  perhaps  a week  after  this  that  Mr. 
Curtis  himself  rode  up  to  our  gate  and  beck- 
oned me  to  him,  as  ho  often  did  when  he  had 
some  message  for  my  father.  “Widow  Hol- 
den just  now  accosted  me,”  he  said,  44 as  I was 
riding  past  her  house,  and  asked  me  to  stop 
here  and  say  to  Elizabeth  that  little  Chatty 
was  taken  very  sick  this  morning,  that  she 
seems  growing  rather  worse,  and  she  thinks 
best  that  Elizabeth  should  come  home  as  soon 
as  the  day’s  work  is  done.” 

44  Maybe  you  had  better  tell  herself,”  I said. 
44 1 will  call  her;”  and  away  I ran  before  he 
had  time  to  answer.  I was  moved  to  do  this 
by  two  considerations.  I hesitated  to  impart 
the  bad  news  myself,  and  I knew  also  that 
Elizabeth  would  think  it  a privilege  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Curtis,  and  to  see  the  blue  ribbon 
that  tied  his  chip  hat  with  her  own  eyes. 

She  saw  me  from  the  window,  and  I mo- 
tioned her  to  come  down,  and  when  she  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Curtis  was  waiting  to  speak 
to  her,  the  girlish  blush  and  flutter  that  con- 
fused her  made  her  look  almost  beautiful, 
though  nobody  ever  thought  of  calling  her  so. 
Her  sleeves  were  short,  and  she  hid  her  pretty 
plump  arms  under  her  blue  apron  as  she  came 
forward ; but  her  head  was  uncovered,  and  she 
could  not  hide  the  beauty  of  her  abundant  hair ; 


and  I remember  to  have  noticed  then,  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  sunshine  glittered  upon  the 
coil  wound  about  her  high  carved  comb,  how 
golden  and  how  beautiful  it  was.  Peter  was 
playing  with  the  long  mane  of  his  gray  mare, 
and  he  did  not  stop  as  she  approached,  but 
just  told  the  sad  news  much  as  be  would  have 
told  any  news. 

44  Oh  dear,  dear;  what  shall  I do?”  moaned 
Elizabeth ; and  the  white  arms  came  out  from 
beneath  her  apron,  and  she  leaned  her  face 
down  upon  them  to  hide  her  tears. 

44  Oh,  it  ain’t  so  bad,  I imagine,”  said  Peter ; 
and  he  left  caressing  the  mane,  and  reaching 
one  arm  across,  rested  it  on  the  gate-post  above 
the  stricken  head. 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  thanking  him  for 
his  pains,  said  she  would  go  home  as  soon  as 
ever  her  day’s  work  was  done^nd  was  turning 
away,  when  Peter  called  after  her : 44  Why  not 
go  now,  if  you  are  so  uneasy  ? though  I don’t 
think  you  need  be.” 

“Oh,  I must  do  my  work — every  thing  de- 
pends on  that;  but  I only  wish  it  were  night.” 

Her  confusion  vras  all  gone  now,  and  her 
tearful,  tender  eyes  looked  straight  in  his  face. 

Indeed,  the  confusion  seemed  on  the  other  side 
as  Peter  said : 44  I’m  ashamed  of  not  dismount- 
ing and  going  in  with  my  message ; but  I’m 
such  a rude  sort  of  fellow — I didn’t  think  of  it, 
and  that’s  the  truth.” 

“Never  mind  the  work,”  my  mother  said; 

44  the  child  must  be  taken  care  of  first  of  all 
and  Elizabeth  went  straight  home.  She  did 
not  come  back  the  next  day,  nor  the  next 
week;  and  early  one  morning  of  the  second 
week  another  messenger  stopped  at  the  gate 
with  news  that  Chatty  Holden  had  died  just 
after  midnight,  and  would  be  buried  \n  her 
own  play-ground  at  home,  at  ten  o’clock  of 
the  following  day. 

That  day  my  little  brother  and  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a tea-kettle  was  as  good  as  any 
other  kettle  for  the  boiling  of  maple  sap — not 
quite  so  convenient,  that  was  all ; and  we  went 
over  all  the  delights  of  the  old  play-day,  and 
found  sincere  satisfaction  in  the  circumstance 
of  having  entertained  Chatty  in  our  sugar-camp. 

Peter  Curtis  did  not  attend  the  funeral ; he 
w*as  busy  with  his  harvests,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  neglect  his 
interests  for  any  body’s  funeral — much  less  for 
Chatty  Holden’s.  In  fact,  only  a few  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  went — they  were  busy 
times  just  then ; and  the  going  out  of  that  little 
life  left  no  shadow  in  the  world  except  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  mother  and  grandmother. 

The  clergyman  made  the  funeral  of  the  child 
the  occasion  of  a terrible  castigation  to  the  mo- 
ther, praying  in  the  end  that  she  might  be  saved 
as  by  the  skin  of  her  teeth , which  was  considered 
by  the  more  pious  sort  as  an  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  Christian  charity.  Mrs.  Deacon 
Hardhait,  it  was  reported,  remarked  that  if  the 
like  of  the  Holden  set  was  to  be  got  into  heav- 
en by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  she,  for  her  part, 
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didn’t  wish  to  go  to  heaven ! Elizabeth  in  dne 
time  came  back  and  spun  in  the  garret  as  be- 
fore, sunning  her  rolls  in  the  little*  east  window 
just  the  same,  but  never  lingering  now  to  look 
at  the  fair  fields  of  Peter  Curtis — never  looking 
any  where  much,  but  toward  the  clump  of  wild 
cherry-trees  under  which  was  the  little  grave. 

The  spirit  seemed  all  to  have  gone  out  of 
her;  and  though  I sat  on  the  stair-steps  for 
hours  together  listening  for  the  snap  of  the  reel 
as  she  wound  off  the  cuts , and  picking  up  her 
wheel-pin  when  she  chanced  to  let  it  fall,  she 
hardly  noticed  or  spoke  to  me  any  more.  Nei- 
ther did  she  sing  a single  snatch  of  the  wild  sea- 
songs  that  I used  to  delight  in  so  much,  and  all 
day  nothing  was  heard  but  the  whir-whir  of  the 
great  wheel.  At  last  the  last  bunch  of  white 
rolls  melted  from  the  little  window,  the  yarn 
was  sent  away  to  the  weavers,  and  mother  and 
daughter  crossed  the  fields  again,  bearing  the 
divided  wheel  on  their  shoulders. 

We  had  a raising  early  in  the  fall,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  neighbors  wrere  gathered  to- 
gether ; among  the  rest  was  Peter  Curtis.  The 
frame  that  was  being  put  up  was  near  the  road- 
side; and,  all  at  once,  the  men  who  were  pull- 
ing with  might  and  main  to  slip  some  timbers 
in  joint  were  interrupted  by  a saucy  ‘‘Hollo 
there,  you  fellers !”  As  soon  as  they  could  rest 
their  timber  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  the 
butcher  who  had  given  the  rough  salutation, 
and  that  he  was  leading  by  a rope,  tied  to  her 
horn,  Elizabeth’s  heifer. 

“Ha!  what’s  up?”  said  one  of  the  men. 
“You  ha’n’t  bought  that  critter,  I reckon  ? She 
ain’t  fit  for  beef ; and,  besides,  the  old  woman 
wouldn’t  make  sale  of  her.  She’s  a part  of 
Liz’s  weddin’-portion,  you  know.” 

Nearly  all  the  men  joined  in  the  laughter, 
but  it  was  observed  that  Peter  kept  hammering 
away. 

“ You've  seen  her  afore,  ha’n’t  you  ?”  the 
butcher  said,  appealing  directly  to  him,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  heifer’s  ear. 

“Maybe  so,”  says  Peter,  still  never  looking 
up. 

“ You  say  the  widder  wouldn’t  sell  her,”  says 
the  butcher,  turning  again  to  the  first  speaker. 
“Folks  does  what  they  must ; an*  I happened 
to  know  that  the  widder  was  hard  pressed  for 
them  funeral  expenses  that  cope  onto  her  a 
spell  ago,  and  I got  her  for  the  butt-end  of  a 
ten-dollar  bill.” 

Peter  stopped  hammering  now,  and  looked 
at  the  man  in  a way  that  perhaps  made  him 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  added,  confusedly, 
“I  give  more’n  the  danged  thing  was  wmth, 
any  how ; she’s  poor  as  a black-snake,  and  I’ll 
give  any  man  a dollar  that  ’ll  give  me  my  money 
back.” 

“There  it  is,”  said  Peter,  pulling  a ten-dol- 
lar  note  from  his  fob ; “just  turn  her  into  my 
meadow,  among  the  other  cattle.” 

“ Wish  you  much  joy  of  your  bargain,”  said 
the  butcher,  and  he  tried  to  carry  it  off  with  a 
laugh,  but  it  could  not  be  made  to  go.  Peter 


had  the  best  of  it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but,  crest-fallen  as  he  was,  to  turn  the  heifer 
into  the  meadow,  pocket  the  money,  and  get 
himself  out  of  sight. 

Peter  w*as  considered  sharp  at  a bargain,  as 
has  been  before  hinted,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  hacTbeen  unusually  sharp  now,  and  nothing 
more  was  thought  about  it.  But  after  supper 
that  evening  Peter  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
walked  straight  up  to  the  Widow  Holden’s  in 
full  sight  of  every  body.  He  found  her  with 
her  knitting-work  at  her  door. 

“ I bought  your  heifer  back  to-day,”  he  said ; 
“that  skinflint  of  a butcher  got  her  for  half 
price ; I got  her  of  him  for  the  same,  and  here 
is  the  other  ten  dollars.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no !”  cried  the  widow,  offering  back 
the  money,  for  he  had  tossed  it  in  her  lap.  “ I 
would  have  got  more  of  the  butcher  if  I could, 
but  I was  hard  pressed,  and  took  what  I could 
get,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  beat  me  down  to 
the  last  cent,  but  this  isn’t  fair — no,  no !” 

“Yes,  but  it  is  fair;  I’m  buying  her  of  you, 
don’t  you  see  ? I wouldn’t  give  him  the  ten  dol- 
lars, but  I really  owe  it  to  you,  and  you  must 
either  take  it  or  take  back  the  heifer.” 

The  widow  had  her  mind  pretty  well  con- 
fused by  the  presentation  of  the  case,  but  she 
could  not  quite  understand  how  Peter  should 
owe  her  ten  dollars  at  all.  “I  sold  her  for 
ten,  and  you  bought  her  for  ten,  then  how 
comes  it  that  you  owe  me  ?” 

“Why,  just  this  way,  Mrs.  Holden — you 
have  somehow'  got  things  confused,  but  it’s  a 
very  simple  matter — you  see  I just  give  back 
the  butcher  his  ten  dollars,  and  then  I come 
and  buy  the  heifer  of  you,  and  it’s  the  same  as 
if  I had  bought  her  in  the  first  place,  and  paid 
you  twenty  dollars  for  her,  which  is  about  the 
fair  price.” 

“Oh,  I see!  I see!”  says  the  widow,  satis- 
fied at  last,  and  a little  ashamed  of  her  dull- 
ness ; “ it’s  just  about  a fair  price,  as  you  say, 
but  I would  have  taken  five  dollars  less  from 
you  than  from  the  butcher.  Poor  Lizzy  ha3 
been  crying  all  day  about  it.  I must  go  and 
tell  her  that  she  is  in  your  meadow,  after  all ; it 
will  make  her  heart  light,  I can  tell  you.” 

“Then  there  will  be  two  light,”  said  Peter; 
and  he  went  away  feeling  that  he  had  never 
invested  twenty  dollars  so  advantageously  in 
his  life. 

When  Elizabeth  Holden  saw  her  heifer  fat- 
tening in  the  clover-field,  the  strap  off  her  nose, 
and  the  weight  dragging  no  more  at  her  leg, 
she  was  filled  w’ith  gratitude,  and  pondered  in 
her  heart  again  and  again  as  to  wThat  good 
thing  she  could  do  for  Peter  Curtis  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  her  conscience.  Providence 
made  the  way  for  her  before  long ; for  what  in 
ordinary  circumstances  could  she,  the  poor  de- 
spised girl,  have  done  for  the  honorable  rich 
man? 

The  cholera  broke  out,  sweeping  before  it 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike.  People 
were  so  frightened,  and  made  so  selfish  by  their 
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fright,  that  nurses  could  not  be  found  for  the 
sick,  and  Peter  Curtis  with  the  rest  was  brought 
down  to  death’s  door,  and  being  there,  deserted 
by  his  servants,  and  left  to  die  in  his  fine  house 
alone.  Prom  the  first  Mrs.  Holden  and  her 
daughter  were  the  bravest,  most  energetic,  and 
useful  of  the  workers ; day  and  night  they  were 
busy,  going  from  house  to  house,  like  two  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  and  remaining  where  they  ivere 
most  needed.  It  was  midnight  when,  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  Peter’s  house,  they  were  attracted 
by  the  open  doors,  and  so  went  in,  and  if  they 
had  not  gone  in  Peter  would  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  the  coming  morning.  We  say  so, 
humanly  speaking;  but  how  shall  we  know 
that  they  could  have  done  otherwise  than  go 
in  ? Perhaps  every  turn  in  the  path  of  their  lives 
had  been  coming,  and  coming  right  to  those 
open  doors ! At  any  rate,  thither  they  came, 
and  there  they  w'ent  in.  They  made  lights, 
and  found  Peter  first  of  all,  and  then  they  made 
fires,  and  brought  to  bear  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  they  had;  but  perhaps  what  made 
their  work  most  effective  was  the  love  that  was 
in  their  labor. 

We  say  this  again  after  the  manner  of  our 
human  speech ; but  who  shall  say  it  was  not 
destiny  straightening  out  the  tangled  ends  of 
things  and  joining  them  together  ? 

It  was  a good  many  days  before  Elizabeth 
thought  of  the  Turkey  carpet  she  had  been  so 
desirous  to  see ; and  weeks  passed  before,  slip- 
ping off  her  shoes,  she  ventured  to  set  her  foot 
upon  the  roses.  But  she  did  at  last,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  events  leading  that  way : 

44  I think  now  you  can  manage  to  get  along 
without  us,  Mr.  Curtis,”  the  Widow  Holden  had 
said,  approaching  Peter  as  he  sat  in  the  sunset 
light,  propped  up  in  his  easy-chair. 

“I  should  like  to  know  how,”  says  Peter, 
almost  angrily,  and  looking  like  a man  woe- 
fully wronged. 

44  Why,  you  can  walk  alone,  and  there’s  plenty 
of  nurses  to  be  hired,  since  the  danger  is  over.” 

44  But  what  if  I don’t  happen  to  want  their 
services?  Nobody  would  come  near  me  but 
you  in  the  time  of  my  great  need,  and  it  seems 
you  wish  to  desert  me  the  first  moment  possi- 
ble.” 

4 4 By  no  means,  Mr.  Curtis ; but  you  see  there 
are  so  many  who  need  us  just  now ; there  are 
sick  and  dying  in  a’most  every  house ; and  folks 
are  mostly  so  frightened  they  can't  do  any  good 
if  they  do  try.” 

44  Oh,  it  isn’t  worth  your  while  to  explain  so 
much!  I don’t  like  excuses  nohow.  When 
one  is  driven  to  that,  why — ” He  broke  off  sud- 
denly, and  then  he  turned  his  face  aside  and 
looked  at  the  sunset,  and  doubtless  tried  to  pre- 
tend to  himself  that  he  was  really  enjoying  the 
gloriously  contrasted  colors.  It  is  usually  hard, 
however,  to  deceive  one’s  self  in  this  way,  and 
Peter  found  the  task  no  less  difficult  than  oth- 
ers had  found  it  before  him.  In  fact,  the  irri- 
tation seemed  to  increase  with  suppression ; and 
at  last  he  burst  out  with, 44  Of  course  you  will  use 


your  own  pleasure,  Mrs.  Holden.  I can’t  keep 
you  by  main  force,  and  don't  wish  to  if  I could.” 

“Then  I reckon  we  will  get  off  by  to-mor- 
row, any  way,”  says  the  widow,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  the  angry  tone. 

44  But  where  is  Elizabeth  ?”  he  went  on.  44 1 
have  not  seen  her  all  day — perhaps  ghe  has  al- 
ready gone  ?” 

44  Well,  yes,  Mr.  Curtis,  she  did  go  to  a sick 
neighbor’s  this  morning ; but  shell  be  back  for 
her  aprons  and  things  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, I suppose,  if  you  would  like  to  see  her.” 

44  Gone ! and  for  good,  Mrs.  Holden  ? Well, 
that’s  a pretty  story,  I must  say !”  And  in  his 
anger  he  got  half  out  of  his  chair  and  attempt- 
ed to  wralk ; but,  as  is  w^ell  known,  the  attempt 
and  not  the  deed  confounds  us.  He  lost  bal- 
ance, came  down,  and  for  his  life  could  not  re- 
cover his  position. 

44 Goodness  gracious!”  cries  Mrs.  Holden, 
lifting  up  her  hands,  but  adding  almost  im- 
mediately, 44  Bless  m’  soul ! that’s  Liz’s  step  now 
along  the  gravel  path.  Here,  Lizzy,  this  way.” 

Elizabeth  came  hurrying  forward,  smiling 
with  good-nature,  her  bonnet  in  one  hand  and 
a bunch  of  wild  flowers  she  had  gathered  by 
the  way  in  the  other. 

44  You  see  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  trying  to  be 
too  smart,”  says  the  widow,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion and  apology,  for  the  situation  was  an  awk- 
ward one  for  the  gentleman.  He  felt  it  to  be 
so,  and  for  very  shame  and  vexation  hid  his 
face  out  of  sight,  and  would  not  suffer  the  wo- 
man to  touch  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  command  his  emotion 
he  said,  44  Why  didn’t  you  tell  it  all  when  you 
were  about  it,  Mrs.  Holden  ?” 

4 4 There  'wasn’t  any  thing  to  tell  that  I know 
of,”  she  answered,  with  a sly  nod  at  her  daugh- 
ter; “only  you  tried  to  walk  and  couldn’t.” 

Whatever  Peter  had  at  first  intended  to  say 
he  concluded  not  to  say,  upon  second  thoughts, 
but  said  instead,  following  the  widow’s  leading, 
44 1 couldn’t  walk,  that  is  true,  but  I can  get 
back  to  my  chair  without  help  when  I choose.” 

44  Of  course  you  can,”  says  Elizabeth.  44 1 
knew  it  all  the  time.  There,  mother,  please 
put  my  flowers  in  a tumbler  of  water ; they  are 
withering  already.” 

She  perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
between  Peter  and  her  mother,  and  she  took 
this  little  woman’s  device  to  get  her  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  quite  dusky  in  the  room  now, 
and  Peter  felt  a little  less  shamefaced ; and  it 
helped  along  not  a little  too  that  Elizabeth  had 
fallen  in  with  his  boast,  and  asserted  that  she 
all  the  time  knew  he  required  none  of  their  as- 
sistance. She  told  where  she  had  found  her 
beautiful  flowrers,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
about  them ; told  him  what  a wonderful  bird 
she  had  seen  in  the  hedgerow,  described  its 
song  and  its  plumage,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
her  what  sort  of  bird  it  was,  where  it  built  its 
nest,  when  it  came  and  when  it  w’ent,  and 
all  about  it,  just  as  if  6he  believed  that  Pe- 
ter could  enlighten  her  upon  any  subject  under 
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the  son,  if  he  were  only  a mind  to  do  so ; and 
all  the  while  she  kept  herself  busy  about  the 
room,  with  her  face  away,  so  that  he  might  get 
himself  back  into  his  chair,  if  it  were  possible, 
without  the  embarrassment  of  observation. 

She  was  aware  of  his  repeated  efforts  and 
failures,  but  she  suffered  not  her  eyes  to  be 
diverted  from  her  pretense  of  work.  She  put 
the  books  to  rights,  and  then  put  them  back 
wrong,  that  she  might  right  them  again ; and 
once  she  sidled  out  of  the  room,  and  remained 
away  three  long  minutes,  and  sidled  in  again ; 
but  she  was  quite  6ure  that  Peter,  for  all  his 
tugging,  was  still  flat  on  the  ground. 

She  told  him  all  the  news — who  was  dead, 
and  who  was  sick,  and  who  was  better.  And 
here  she  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  great 
strong  Mr.  Lyon  had  to  be  lifted  just  like  a 
child.  “ It’s  beautiful,”  she  says,  “ to  see  how 
he  allows  his  wife  to  manage  for  him!”  She 
was  careful  not  to  say,  suffers  his  wife  to  man- 
age him,  and  to  say,  allows  her  to  manage  for 
him.  “ He  can’t  even  feed  himself,”  she  went 
on,  “so  helpless  is  he;  and  yet  he  doesn’t  ap- 
pear a whit  the  less  manly — and  you  know  he 
was  always  a manly  fellow!”  And  now  at 
last  she  did  venture  to  turn  her  timid  eyes  to- 
ward him.  “What!  not  up  yet?”  she  said, 
affecting  a sweet  little  surprise.  “ Then  you 
must  not  have  all  this  air  blowing  upon  you — 
that  is,  if  you  prefer  to  wait  longer.”  And  she 
hastened  to  close  the  windows  and  shut  out  the 
last  of  the  sunset  light. 

“ Oh,  Elizabeth ! ” cries  Peter,  his  pride  brok- 
en down  at  last,  and  his  voice  all  of  a tremble. 
“ I can’t  get  up ! Do,  please,  come  and  help 
me!” 

“Oh,  but  you  can,”  she  answers,  half  coax- 
ing and  half  reproving.  She  had  hastened  to 
him,  and  was  bending  over  him  as  she  said  it. 
“ I know  you  can  manage  it.  Why,  man,  you 
are  pretending  for  the  sake  of  making  me  help 
you,  and  I sha’n’t  do  it ! There,  now ; just  put 
this  arm  over  my  shoulder ; now  my  hand  un- 
der the  other  arm.  Ah!  I knew  you  could. 
All  right  ? Pillow  easy  ?” 

No,  the  pillow  was  not  easy,  and  it  required 
a good  while  for  Elizabeth  to  make  it  so ; and 
his  arm  having  once  been  on  the  shoulder,  Pe- 
ter found  that  it  rested  there  better  than  any 
where  else.  Once  in  his  chair,  however,  he 
ignored  the  fact  of  how  he  came  there.  And 
when  Elizabeth  had  said,  “I  knew  you  could 
do  it,”  he  had  taken  it  for  a verity,  and  an- 
swered, “ I hardly  thought  I could,  but  I have, 
really!” 

“ I did,  to  be  sure.  And,  by-the-way,  mo- 
ther was  saying  to-day  you  could  do  well  enough 
without  us,  and  I am  almost  of  her  mind  now.” 

No,  no ; Peter  was  not  so  well  as  that ; and 
he  hoped  she  would  not  worry  him  by  speaking 
of  leaving  for  a week  to  come. 

Then  Elizabeth  promised,  saying  she  would 
be  sorry  to  worry  him,  but  he  must  surely  say 
when  he  was  ready  for  them  to  go.  “ We  don’t 
want  to  wear  out  our  welcome,  you  know.”  I 


“Lord!”  says  Peter,  “as  if—”  He  broke 
off  suddenly ; and  Elizabeth,  with  a queer  little 
flutter  of  heart,  went  away  to  make  the  lights 
and  fetch  the  toast  and  tea. 

A week  went  by,  and  the  sick  man  could  not 
only  get  in  and  out  of  his  chair,  but  could  go 
from  room  to  room. 

“ I think  you  will  not  be  worried  now  if  I 
speak,”  says  Elizabeth,  “and  mother  says  we 
really  must  go.” 

“ Does  she,  though  ? Why 
| “ Oh,  well,  because — we  must  go — that’s  alL  ” 

I Then  some  faint  perception  of  the  truth  be- 
I gan  to  dawn  upon  Peter’s  mind.  “Folks  are 
talking,  I suppose — is  that  it,  Elizabeth?” 

He  had  called  her  Elizabeth  always,  but 
somehow  the  name  had  a new  sound,  as  if  he 
had  translated  it  into  another  language. 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  her  heart  came  up  and 
stifled  her  utterance. 

“Heavens!  I never  thought  of  the  gossips. 

Truth  is,  I was  too  happy  to  think  of  any  thing ; 

I but,  since  it  is  so,  suppose,  Elizabeth,  we  give 
them  something  to  talk  about  ?”  And  that  was 
the  way  Peter  Curtis  made  his  proposal.  How 
it  was  seconded  need  not  be  told ; enough  to 
say  that  in  the  end  it  was  accepted,  and  that 
when  Elizabeth  Holden  had  once  set  foot  upon 
the  roses  of  the  Turkey  carpet,  as  Mrs.  Peter 
Curtis,  she  was  never  again  spoken  of  as  old 
Lizzy,  not  as  long  as  she  lived. 

| Perhaps  I am  just  a little  too  fast — indeed 
I think  I am ; and  that  something  very  like 
this  happened  when  the  news  broke  out  and  ran 
like  wild-fire  through  the  neighborhood : Heads 
were  tossed  high,  and  all  Elizabeth’s  history, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  mother,  the  hard  straits 
they  had  been  put  to — every  thing  had  a thor- 
ough airing ; and  Mrs.  Deacon  Hardhait  de- 
clared, for  one,  that  she  would  never  associate 
with  the  new  wife  on  terms  of  equality,  though 
she  should  go  dressed  in  brocades  an  inch  thick. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  she  had  a chance. 

The  happy  pair  went  to  Europe — a great  cir- 
cumstance in  that  time  and  place — took  the 
mother  with  them,  and  did  not  come  home  for 
a year.  When  they  did  so,  and  opening  their 
house  sent  out  their  modest  cards,  saying  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Curtis  would,  upon  a day 
specified,  be  very  glad  to  see  their  old  friends 
and  neighbors,  Mrs.  Deacon  Hardhait  put  on 
her  best,  to  be  sure,  and  was  the  first  visitor  to 
mount  the  arched  portico  and  thump  at  the 
bright  brass  knocker.  Mrs.  Curtis  received 
her  friends  with  such  unostentatious  and  cord- 
ial hospitality  that  the  stubbomest  of  all  had 
not  the  heart  to  hold  out  against  her — for  the 
frost  must  melt  in  the  sunshine,  be  it  ever  bo 
frosty.  She  was  just  her  old  self,  the  women 
said  of  her,  and  if  she  had  worn  the  old  change- 
able silk  they  would  never  have  known  that  she 
was  not  still  Elizabeth  Holden.  She  did  not 
offend  her  neighbors  by  a display  of  stylish  nov- 
elties in  dress,  but  appeared  in  a plain  brown 
silk,  with  no  ornaments  but  the  blue  ribbon  at 
her  throat  and  the  blue  flower  peeping  from 
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among  the  bright  braids  of  her  hair.  And  yet 
so  graceful  and  becoming  was  the  costume  that 
it  was  all  at  once  discovered  that  she  was  really 
a pretty  woman  — this  discovery  being  made 
about  the  time  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her  ele- 
gant table,  graciously  distributing  of  her  boun- 
ty. It  also  came  to  be  understood,  upon  the 
same  occasion,  that  Mrs.  Holden — no  one  called 
her  Widow  Holden  now — was  a most  delightful 
person,  and  really  so  very  good  ! She  had  al- 
ways been  a good  woman,  certainly;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  the  gown  of  black  silk,  the 
neat  kerchief,  and  the  lilac  dower  in  the  lace 
cap  that  made  her  delightful  and  good — not  at 
all ! and  yet  the  facts  had  not  hitherto  come  to 
general  knowledge. 

And  as  for  Peter  Curtis,  he  was  altogether 
a changed  man ; need  we  say  changed  for  the 
better?  Doubtless  he  had  always  been  better 
than  he  seemed ; it  was  the  rough  exterior  that 
misled,  and  that,  as  will  be  readily  understood, 
could  be  smoothed  down  by  the  hand  that  was 
cunning  enough  to  make  him  believe  that  he 
raised  himself,  even  while  it  lifted  him  by  main 
strength. 

“The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil,” 
was  the  text  of  the  preacher  when  they  appeared 
at  church,  and  all  the  people  said.  Amen. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

9art  Stoelftft. 

I. 

WHEN  the  young  minister  mounted  his 
horse  next  morning,  after  an  early  break- 
fast, at  his  uncle’s  gate,  he  thought,  as  he  rode 
off,  that  he  had  never  seen  so  lovely  a morning 
in  all  his  life.  An  unusual  light  rested,  to  him, 
on  the  face  of  the  world ; there  .was  a luxury 
in  existence  itself.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
had  risen  so  early;  for  the  whole  after-day  is 
as  in  Eden  to  the  man  that  rises  with  Adam 
and  Eve  before  six.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
he  had  slept  so  soundly  the  night  before.  When 
he  first  lay  down  he  had  begun  to  think.  He 
had  arrested  himself  in  the  very  outset  of  this, 
however.  “You  know  perfectly  well,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “that  if  you  begin  to  think  you  will 
continue  to  do  so  all  night,  rise  in  the  morning 
worsted  by  it,  and  arrive  at  no  result  whatever 
by  all  your  thinking.”  So,  with  grim  determ- 
ination, he  had  collared  and  carried  himself  to 
sleep  forthwith. 

Perhaps  he  owed  something  of  the  brightness 
of  the  morning,  as  he  rode,  to  the  quiet  and 
pleasant  conclusion  of  his  mistake  in  regard  to 
Miss  Louisiana.  The  pain,  and  wandering  how, 
and  worriraent  that  mistake  had  been  to  him ! 
And  all  of  it  over  now ; and  so  naturally  and 
pleasantly  over,  too!  “Yes,”  he  repeated  to 
himself,  “ henceforth  I will  try  day  by  day  to 
do  simply  the  duty  the  day  actually  brings  with 
it,  and  let  the  morrow  take  care  for  the  things 
of  itself.”  One  might  as  well  be  striking  with 
hatchet  and  hammer  at  a star  in  the  sky,  at- 


tempting to  shape  and  tinker  it,  os  to  sweat 
and  toil  so  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  star 
is  not  more  completely  beyond  one’s  present 
reach  than  is  the  future,  save  as  it  is  influenced 
by  the  manly  doing  to-day  of  to-day’s  duty. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  little  of  the  low,  dull 
pain  of  yesterday  remains  under  the  clear  shin- 
ing of  the  morning’s  sun. 

As  he  rides  he  thinks  of  his  old  love;  he 
sees  her  over  again  in  every  light  in  which  he 
ever  saw  her  before;  he  recognizes  and  does 
full  justice  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  her;  ad- 
mires her  as  he  would  have  done  an  exquisite 
wax-w  ork  in  a glass-case  and  across  a railing. 

Perhaps  his  buoyancy  of  feeling  this  morning 
is  the  rapid  growth,  too,  during  the  last  few 
hours,  of  a hope  sown  long  ago  in  his  soul.  He 
assumes,  he  revels  in  it  as  a certainty,  he  fairly 
exults  as  in  an  absolute  confidence.  Of  Burle- 
son he  has  no  fear.  He  knows,  and  Burleson 
knows,  that  in  some  way  the  young  minister, 
brimful  of  defect  though  he  be,  has  passed  the 
young  lawyer  in  the  journey  of  life,  has  reached 
a higher  level.  The  young  lawyer  knows  it, 
with  a sense  of  defiant  indifference.  The 
young  minister  unconsciously  acknowledges  it 
to  himself,  but  only  with  humility  and  sense  of 
wondering  gratitude  to  the  Powder  which  has 
done  it  in  him. 

But  he  breaks  suddenly  away  from  all  such 
vague  meditations.  He  has  a feeling  of  fresh 
purpose,  new  resolve,  in  his  bosom  this  morn- 
ing. He  will  enter  on  a system  of  regular  pas- 
toral visiting  among  his  charge — will  explore 
his  field  to  its  utmost  limits,  leave  not  a cabin 
unvisited,  not  an  individual  unapproached. 
And  the  children,  too;  he  must  establish  a 
Sabbath-school  before  service  eveiy  morning. 
As  to  the  youth,  can  he  not  manage  to  collect 
them  at  some  point  one  night  in  the  week  for  a 
Bible  class  ? And  there  are  the  negroes.  He 
must  become  a regular  missionary  among  them ; 
preach  on  one  of  the  farms  in  his  charge  eveiy 
night  in  the  week  till  he  has  gone  the  whole 
rounds.  It  is  an  admirable  idea!  He  will 
lay  it  before  the  masters  and  mistresses  next 
Sunday  morning  after  sermon.  No;  he  will 
preach  a sermon  on  the  subject,  and  then  pre- 
sent his  plan.  A sermon?  By-the-by,  he 
ought  to  be  preaching  a regular  series  of  elab- 
orate sermons  to  his  people.  What  shall  the 
course  be  ? The  doctrines  in  their  order  ? The 
prophecies  ? A good  idea ; he  will  enter  upon 
it  immediately!  There  are  the  Meggar  boys, 
too,  so  wonderfully  changed  for  the  better  since 
the  funeral ; he  will  spend  a day  or  so  with  them 
this  next  week.  Even  Zed  and  Toad  are  pos- 
sibilities with — God ! And  how  will  it  do,  he 
asks  himself,  after  a while,  to  write  a book  in 
the  intervals  of  occupation  ? Not  that  he  has 
any  idea,  just  at  this  moment,  what  the  book  is 
to  be  about ; all  that  he  desires  is  to  be,  like 
Mr.  Long,  hard  at  work  all  the  time.  He  has 
a new  sense  of  exuberant  power  within  him  this 
morning — something  has  smitten  open  in  him  a 
new  fountain  of  purpose.  “ God  hath  not  given 
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us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love 
and  of  a sound  mind.’*  What  a text  for  a ser- 
mon ! He  will  write  it  down  while  it  occurs  to 
him ; and  he  draws  his  memorandum-book  out 
of  his  breast-pocket,  and  with  it  an  unopened 
letter. 

“ Well,  I declare!”  he  says  to  himself ; “the 
letter  I took  out  of  the  Hoppleton  office  yester- 
day, just  before  I stepped  into  Burleson’s  office ! 
Never  thought  oF  it  once  since!”  And  so  he 
checks  Mike  into  a walk ; opens  and  reads  it. 
It  is  dated  from  the  city  he  had  once  visited. 
Why,  who  ? Why,  what  ? He  reads  the  letter 
hurriedly  over  once,  thrusts  it,  all  crumpled, 
back  into  his  pocket,  gives  a hurrah,  after 
glancing  around  to  see,  being  a clergyman,  that 
no  one  is  in  hearing,  presses  his  heels  against 
his  horse’s  flanks,  and  goes  off  into  what  Mr. 
Long  would  have  styled  a “ lope”  for  a mile  or 
two.  He  is  only  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with 
the  beating  of  bis  heart.  But  he  reins  Mike 
up  at  last,  ashamed  of  himself.  “If  I am  so 
much  carried  away  by  a joy,”  he  reasons  with 
himself,  “ I would  be  equally  by  a sorrow.”  So 
he  reads  the  letter  gravely  over  again,  from  the 
“Rev.  and  Dear  Sir”  to  the  “Yours,  most  re- 
spectfully”— in  a very  large  hand  too — “ Alex- 
ander Jones.” 

Mr.  Langdon’s  white-headed,  ruddy -faced 
clerk!  And  it  is  all  about  Mr.  Langdon’s 
clerk’s  church  enterprise  there  in  the  city. 
Of  course!  Mr.  Wall  is  back  again  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  engine-house,  as  he  wras 
that  Sabbath  morning  months  ago.  He  re- 
members how  he  got  there  that  morning  with 
Mr.  Jones  first  of  all.  Not  first  of  all ; he  re- 
members there  was  quite  a group  of  persons 
waiting  at  the  door  for  Mr.  Jones  with  the  key 
when  they  arrived.  He  recollects  how  rapidly 
the  room  filled  with  young  men  and  young  la- 
dies, with  a certain  fresh,  happy  energy  in  their 
faces.  These  were  the  Sabbath-school  teach- 
ers; and  how  the  room  swarmed  with  their 
pupils!  A few  of  them  evidently  old  hands  at 
Sunday-school,  from  their  sitting  so  near  the 
desk,  and  looking  so  continually  around  on  the 
others  with  a glad  expression  in  their  eyes,  as 
of  nutting  or  grape  gathering ; and  the  other 
children — the  extra  composure  of  some  proving 
as  conclusively  as  the  extra  timidity  of  the  others 
how  entirely  unused  they  were  to  the  inside  of 
such  an  institution — the  very  incomplete  toilet 
of  many  confirming  the  same.  And  the  cheer- 
ful alacrity  of  the  teachers,  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship so  evidently  existing  among  them  in  their 
common  work  ; good  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  white 
hair  and  ruddy  face  all  aglow,  rubbing  his  hands 
as  he  contemplated  the  scene ; a smile  on  his 
face  as  he,  being  superintendent,  is  consulted 
by  a teacher,  or  a lingering  of  his  hand  about 
the  shoulder  and  head  of  some  View  scholar  just 
introduced.  Mr.  Wall  remembers,  too,  the 
children  peeping  in  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
whom  no  inducements  could  draw  fairly  in ; 
and  how,  at  last,  Mr.  Jones  leaves  the  room 
with  another  friend  near  his  own  weight,  goes 


down  the  other  staircase,  gets  beyond  and  be- 
hind the  crowd  of  street  children,  and  then, 
abreast  with  his  friend,  walks  slowly  and  reso- 
lutely up  the  stairway  again  with  kindly  word 
and  motion,  bearing  the  entire  crowd  before 
them  and  fairly  into  the  room — not  a lamb  left 
unfolded. 

And  the  appearance  of  the  congregation  as 
it  assembled  an  hour  or  two  later  for  worship — 
he  remembers  it  perfectly.  He  can  easily  tell 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  by  their  sitting  so 
near  the  desk,  and  by  their  furtive  glancing 
around  to  see  what  kind  of  attendance  it  was 
to  be  this  morning;  and  by  their  aspect  of  en- 
tire satisfaction,  too,  when  the  room  was  actual- 
ly crowded,  even  crammed.  It  was  owing  to 
Mr.  Jones — that.  Outside  the  door,  with  his 
beaming  face  and  ready  hand  to  show  all  com- 
ers in.  Long  after  he  knew  certainly  there 
was  no  seat  to  be  had,  he  still  waved  the  timid 
loiterers  on  the  landing  without  to  come*  in, 
come  in ! It  was  the  entire  race  he  was  wel- 
coming in  to  the  Gospel. 

And  the  singing  too ! All  seemed  to  sing 
the  sweetness  and  meaning  of  every  syllable. 

And  the  prayers ! He  had  never  prayed  with 
such  quiet  fervor  before;  the  warm-hearted 
Christians  were  so  near  to  him  all  around 
the  little  desk  he  could  almost  touch  them 
with  his  extended  hand,  and  he  had  such  a 
certainty  their  hearts  w'ere  beating  with  his  in 
every  sentiment  and  word.  His  text — he  took 
it  with  such  a sense  of  pleasure  before  him; 
told  them  all  its  meaning  in  such  a quiet,  com- 
mon-sense, social  manner.  It  was  not  like  be- 
ing high  up  in  the  grand  pulpit  of  the  other 
church  — the  congregation  large  and  out  of 
arm’s-length  before  him.  It  was  only  as  in 
a parlor  full  of  personal  friends. 

The  enterprise  has  flourished  beyond  all 
their  expectation.  Sabbath -school  overflow- 
ing; prayer-meeting  thronged;  public  services 
crowded.  Would  Mr.  Wall  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them  as  their  pastor?  And  they  had  bought  a 
suitable  lot,  too,  for  a church ; and  they  had 
almost  raised  the  money  to  build  it.  And 
what  the  gentlemen  had  done,  and  what  the 
ladies  had  done,  what  the  wonderful  children 
were  doing — it  w'as  a very  long  letter.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  an  official  document,  so  far  as 
wording  was  concerned.  Mr.  Jones  had  writ- 
ten it  with  more  pleasure  than  if  it  had  been  a 
letter  to  a lady  he  expected  to  marry — only 
there  was  no  such  lady  in  his  case  now — she 
had  died  before  Mr.  Jones’s  hair  had  whitened. 

Accept  it?  “It  is  our  unanimous  wdsh — 
our  very  ardent  desire.  God  has  caused  us  all 
to  set  our  hearts  on  you  to  lead  us  in  carrying 
out  our  noble  enterprise,”  said  Mr.  Jones  in  his 
letter,  and  a page  more  to  the  same  effect.  “ All 
of  us  engaged  in  the  enterprise  are  young  like 
yourself,”  wrote  white-haired  Mr.  Jones,  “and 
we  have  a new  field,  a rapidly  growing  part  of 
the  city ;”  and  Mr.  Jones  indulged  in  statistics 
in  proof,  but  which  were  entirely  unnecessary 

Accept  the  invitation?  The  tears  rc 
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the  young  minister’s  eyes  as  he  thanked  God 
with  all  his  soul  for  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing ! Alas  for  the  Likens  neighborhood ! It 
dwindled  into  nothing  before  the  great  city 
with  its  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  throng- 
ing crowds  and  roaring  energy.  Work  in  the 
service  of  his  Master — ample,  unbounded  work ! 
He  exulted  in  the  opportunity.  Mr.  Jones  had 
said  something  about  the  salary  — about  its 
prospective  increase.  The  young  minister  had 
skipped  over  both  as  altogether  irrelevant  while 
he  read. 

Accept  it  ? Yes,  most  gladly ! 

And  from  the  first  opening  of  the  letter  one 
thought  ran  along  with  all  his  thoughts — a 
golden  thread  from  end  to  end  of  the  web — an 
essential  part  and  portion  of  it  all — John ! 

When  Mr.  Wall  at  last  finds  himself,  and  to 
his  astonishment,  at  Mrs.  General  Likens’s  gate, 
he  alights  with  a resolve  to  keep  perfectly  silent 
and  quiet  on  this  last  subject  for  one  whole  week. 
It  is  all  a form,  he  well  knows.  And  Burleson 
knew  it  too  from  the  instant  his  friend  proposed 
it.  “ I am  pledged  to  it,”  reasoned  Mr.  Wall 
to  himself,  as  he  tied  his  horse;  “and  I am 
glad  of  it.  I am  too  emotional  altogether. 
It  will  be  an  admirable  practice  for  me  in  calm- 
ness and  silence.  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  idea ! to 
write  an  elaborate  and  intensely  logical  dis- 
course or  two  upon  the  best  texts  I can  find ; 
let  off  all  excess  in  that  way.  Besides,  I have 
yet  to  pray  for  Divine  direction  in  the  matter.” 
The  thought  came  rather  late.  “And  my 
uncle  ?” 

It  is  strange  that  he  had  not  glanced  once 
over  his  shoulder  during  the  day  to  see  if  Bur- 
leson was  not  traveling  the  same  road.  He 
had  not  thought  to  do  it  once.  And  yet  why 
should  he  ? When  a thing  is  an  inevitable  thing, 
a matter-of-course  thing — manifestly,  undenia- 
bly so— people  concerned  about  it  unanimously 
admit  it  at  last,  whether  they  wish  to  do  so  or 
not 

n. 

“ You  were  out  very  late  last  night  again, 
Edward,”  his  mother  had  remarked  to  young 
Burleson  at  breakfast  one  morning  before  the 
week  of  truce  had  expired.  “ Where  could  you 
have  been  ? Not  at  Colonel  Mills’s  ?” 

“Yes,  Madam,  at  Colonel  Mills’s,”  replied 
her  son,  indifferently. 

“ Take  care,  Edward.  People  will  say  next 
you  are  addressing  her,”  said  his  mother. 

“Let  them  say  it.  Madam.  So  I am,”  is 
the  cool  reply.  “My  coffee,  if  you  please.” 

“Why,  Edward!”  exclaims  Mrs.  Burleson, 
with  coffee-pot  held  in  suspense.  “ You  don’t 
mean  really  to  say — ” 

“There  is  no  use  of  any  mystery  about  it. 
It  isn’t  worth  it,”  said  the  son,  in  a leisurely 
way.  “Miss  Loo  and  myself  are  engaged  to 
be  married.  It  happened  two  nights  ago.” 

“ Happened  ?” 

“Yes,  Madam,  happened ; and,  by-the-by,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  roy  father  about  it.  I hate 
to  do  so  myself.”  Practical  Mr.  Burleson  had 


breakfasted  and  gone  to  his  bank  an  hour 
before. 

Yes,  happened  is  precisely  the  word.  On 
the  night  in  question,  while  lounging  in  Col- 
onel Mills’s  parlor,  the  young  lawyer,  with  a 
kind* of  gentlemanly  nonchalance,  had  assumed 
that  he  and  Miss  Loo  were  to  be  married.  It 
came  up  quite  incidentally  in  the  course  of  an 
exceedingly  desultory  conversation. 

“Law  me,  Mr.  Burleson!”  Miss  Louisiana 
had  exclaimed,  with  unbounded  merriment; 
and  afterward,  “ Oh  lawsy,  the  idea!”  What 
beautiful  lips  and  teeth ! 

When  Hoppleton  knew  that  the  young  law- 
yer and  Miss  Xoo  were  actually  engaged — 
which  it  did  several  weeks  before  it  was  really 
so — Hoppleton  had  said,  “Oh,  of  course; 
every  body  knew  that  long  ago.”  Yes,  it  was 
inevitable ; the  matter-of-course  result  of  their 
living  together  in  the  same  village;  quite  in 
the  natural  order  of  events.  There  had  been 
no  special  care  or  effort  toward  the  result  on 
either  side.  They  had  simply  drifted  together 
on  the  current  of  life — the  two  bubbles.  It 
was  the  young  lawyer’s  own  illustration. 

“And  do  let  us  have  it  all  over,  if  you 
please,  as  soon  as  possible,”  he  had  remarked, 
in  a somewhat  wearied  manner,  as  he  parted 
from  Miss  Loo  last  night. 

As  the  successful  lover  sat  smoking  a final 
cigar  over  the  matter  the  same  evening  in  his 
office,  before  retiring  to  bed,  the  interview  be- 
tween himself  and  the  young  minister  rose  viv- 
idly before  him.  “ There  is  that  man,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “ has  entered  on  his  life’s  work  with 
a will.  How  contented,  happy,  exultant  he  is 
in  it!  Growing  stronger  and  heartier  and 
more  efficient  for  every  blow  he  strikes — even 
for  every  blow  he  receives.  If  I only  could 
be  satisfied  now  that  the  whole  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity is  false — but  to  save  my  life  I can’t! 
Engaged  wholly  and  directly  in  God’s  work  (I 
do  wonder,  by-the-by,  whether  there  actually  is 
such  a Person,  such  an  Individual  as — God !) 
is  the  way  he  reasons.  Yes.  Spending  his  time 
and  energies  in  benefiting  all  men  within  his  in- 
fluence ; making  them  better  and  happier  here ; 
accomplishing  their  rescue  from  eternal  wick- 
edness and  misery  hereafter;  effecting  their 
entrance  on  an  eternity  of  purity,  and  conse- 
quent bliss.  Doing  this,  too,  according  to  a 
God -appointed  method  of  work — a method 
successful  in  the  case  of  millions  now  in  heav- 
en, successful  in  his  own  experience  in  the 
business  so  far.  What  a magnificent  occu- 
pation for  a man!  What  an  infinite  reward 
such  a man’s  business  is  to  himself,  even  here 
in  this  world — and  heaven  afterward ! Happy  ? 
I don’t  blame  you ! A small  salary  ? All  sorts 
of  hardships  in  it  ? If  I only  could  actually  be 
such  a man,  in  stich  a business !”  And  he  gave 
force  to  his  feelings  by  an  oath  aloud. 

“ Yes ; he  and  John  to  walk  together  through 
life ! ” he  continued  to  himself.  * i They  in  their 
path ; I and  Loo — I mean  Loo  and  I — in  ours ! 
Is  it  absolutely  impossible  ? Suppose  I make 
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an  effort  to  teach  Loo  something  above  eating 
and  dressing?  In  making  a desperate  effort 
of  the  kind  for  her  I might  save  myself.  Oh, 
hang  it,  no ! What  a fool  you  are  to  dream 
such  a thing!  She  weighs  fifty  pounds  too 
much  for  that.  Getting  to  be  her  father  and 
mother  over  again ! Well,  Loo,  we  will  have 
an  easy  time  of  it  till  we  die,  any  how.  When 
we  reach  the  other  world  we’ll  take  our  chances 
— that  is  all ! Dare  say  it  ’ll  all  be  right !” 

“But,  Edward,”  his  mother  remarks  at  that 
breakfast- table,  “there  was  John — I thought — ” 
anxiously  too. 

“ She  was  going  to  marry  me  ?”  asked  her 
son.  “Not  exactly.  She  and  Wall  are  to 
marry,  I believe.”  And  the  young  lawyer 
swallowed,  as  he  spoke,  the  contents  of  his 
cup — and  a good  deal  more  besides.  The 
keen  black  eyes  of  the  mother  saw  it  all. 

“ What  a pair  of  fools ! ” she  says,  indignantly. 

“ In  what  sense  ?”  asks  her  son. 

“ Both  poor — not  a cent  in  the  world,”  says 
his  mother,  who  feels  relieved  too,  as  somewhat 
avenged  thereby. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  says  her  son,  coolly. 
4 ‘Old  General  Likens  and  his  wife  have  willed 
John  all  their  property.  No  one  else  in  the 
world  to  leave  it  to— because  she  was  born  un- 
der their  roof— because  they  took  a fancy  to 
her — I hardly  know  why.  I made  out  the  will 
for  them  myself  before  the  old  General  died.  I 
do  believe,”  said  the  young  lawyer,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  as  the  thought  struck  him,  “ they 
hoped,  intended  she  should  marry  me,  So  swell 
said  property.  Queer  idea ! I had  a passing 
notion  of  it  from  their  manner  at  the  time  I 
wrote  the  will.  Singular  notion  I And  Wall. 
One  would  have  supposed  they  would  have 
wanted  them  to  marry.  But  no.  The  old 
lady  is  violently  opposed  to  it.  Singular  how 
people— good,  pious  people — value  property  as 
they  grow  old.  Not  for  themselves — for  their 
young  people.  So  we  go !” 

“ Your  friend  is  a sharper  individual  than  I 
had  supposed,”  began  the  mother,  quite  sar- 
castic, from  love  to  her  son. 

“You  are  altogether  mistaken,”  interrupted 
the  son.  “ Wall  is  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  it 
as  Bug  out  tRere  in  the  yard.  The  heiress  her- 
self is  as  much  so.  No,  Madam.  Old  people, 
like  the  General  and  his  wife,  hold  on  to  every 
cent  of  their  property  to  the  last  instant  of  their 
life,  whoever  is  to  have  it  after  that — never  hint 
any  thing  to  diminish  their  full  hold  upon  it. 
No;  they  love  each  other,  John  and  Wall, 
without  a thought  of  the  future — a pair  of  green 
goslings — and  see  how  Providence  provides  for 
such  goslings ! I declare,  I do  believe  Heaven 
actually  does  care  and  contrive  for  just  such 
people!” 

If  such  people  could  only  have  a fixed  faith 
to  that  effect  themselves ! Poor  Mr.  Merkes ! 

HI. 

And  so  the  week  of  truce  rolled  away.  One 
day  of  it  the  young  minister  devoted  to  answer- 
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ing  Mr.  Jones’s  letter.  No  poem  ever  written 
with  more  hearty  good-will.  The  same  after- 
noon the  text  is  selected.  One  which  he  has 
not  specially  observed  before,  and  of  the  full 
meaning  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  is  selected  as 
requiring  that  much  more  thought.  And,  hard 
at  it,  with  concordance  and  examination  of  par- 
allel passages,  he  goes  early  next  morning.  It 
requires  considerable  effort. 

All  the  family  below  are,  meanwhile,  alarmed 
for  the  mistress  of  the  household.  While  the 
minister  toils  in  his  chamber,  which  is  also  his 
study,  they  anxiously  watch  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens. Even  Anaky  the  cook  has  long  since 
ceased  to  provoke  her  old  mistress ; and  it  is 
hard  to  do,  for  such  has  been  Anaky’s  course  of 
life  for  thirty  years.  It  worries  Mrs.  General 
Likens  to  have  the  servants  so  unusually  active 
and  obedient;  it  gives  her  that  much  the  less 
to  do.  As  to  John,  she  had,  very  quietly,  inti- 
mated her  willingness  to  close  her  school  for  a 
while  in  order  to  be  at  home  with  her. 

“But  what  /or,  child  ?”  asked  Mrs.  General 
Likens,  promptly — sharply,  even.  “ You  don’t 
think  I’m  sick,  I hope  ? I’m  strong  enough — 
raised  on  a farm,  you  see.  As  to  the  General, 
I was  expectin’  it.  No,  child,  you  go  to  your 
school ; don’t  you  mind  me.  But  there’s  one 
thing  I must  tell  you,  child,”  she  adds,  after 
quite  a silence.  “I’ve  wanted  to  do  it  for 
months — have  started  to  do  it  a dozen  times, 
but  it  was  too  awful.  We  are  alone  now,”  adds 
the  old  lady,  lowering  her  voice  and  rising  to 
see  that  the  door  of  their  chamber  is  shut,  for 
it  is  as  they  are  about  lying  down  at  night.  “ I 
shudder  to  tell  even  you.  It  never  happened 
to  the  General,  in  full  at  least,  till  after  that 
awful  night  Uncle  Simeon  raved — you  remem- 
ber it — about  blood  and  burnin*.  It  wouldn’t 
then,  only  the  General’s  understanding  had 
grown  weak  like  in  that  matter  before.  I know 
you  won’t  breathe  it  to  a soul.  It  would  kill 
me  dead  if  I thought  people  dreamed  of  a syl- 
lable of  it.  It  would  blacken  the  General’s 
name  forever,  because  people  couldn’t  under- 
stand he  was  out  o’  his  head  when  he  thought 
it,  as  I could.  It  was  part  of  the  disease  that 
killed  him — he  was  so  perfectly  sensible  ’cept 
in  that.  An’  it  act’ly  reconciled  me  to  his  death 
some,  I’d  all  the  time  such  a deathly  terror  he 
might  let  it  out ; you  see  it  was  growin ’ on  him. 
He  thought  slavery — the  ownin’  our  own  black 
ones — was  a wrong  thing,  almost  a sin !”  added 
Mrs.  General  Likens,  her  lips  to  John’s  ear,  and 
in  accents  of  horror.  “It’s  weighed  on  my 
mind  dreadful!  He  was  crazy,  an*  couldn’t 
help  it,  you  know.” 

As  they  endeavored  to  compose  themselves 
to  6leep,  exhausted  by  this  fearful  revelation, 
Mrs.  General  Likens  added,  “I’m  afraid  you 
won’t  be  able  to  sleep  a wink  to-night  thinkin’ 
of  it,  but  I had  to  tell  you.  He  was  deranged, 
you  know — not  responsible  like;  an’  it  nigh 
drove  me  crazy,  too,  to  think  of  it.  But  try 
an*  go  to  sleep  if  you  can.  I feel  very  tired 
to-night.” 
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And  so  John  would,  day  after  day,  very  re- 
luctantly draw  on  her  deep  6un-bonnet,  and 
take  her  way  to  school  along  the  well-known 
path  through  the  woods.  There  were  sorrow- 
ful thoughts  as  she  passed  along.  There  were 
trickling  tears  within  the  sun-bonnet  too,  as 
John  thought  of  the  mistress  of  the  household, 
so  emaciated  yet  restless — so  desolate  yet  de- 
fiant. And  her  own  future,  also.  But  the 
shadowy  cloud  soon  broke,  and  the  tears  speed- 
ily rolled  away  before  the  shining  of  a young 
and  happy  heart.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  so 
simple:  God — the  all-powerful,  the  ever-pres- 
ent, the  infinitely -loving  One  — this  Person 
smiles  upon  me,  reconciled  to  Him  in  His  Son, 
now  and  forever.  Clouds  will  float  between — 
misty  nothings — but  He  smiles  upon  me  for  ever 
and  ever.  How  can  one's  heart  but  reflect 
such  shining?  Not  that  she  reasoned  on  the 
subject — thought  definitely  upon  it.  If  asked, 
she  could  not  have  defined  matters,  perhaps. 
Unasked,  she  simply  enjoyed  herself  as  the  birds 
do  the  sunshine — enjoyed  herself  all  the  more  for 
taking  all  things  as  bright  matter  of  course. 

And  so  the  days  passed  away;  and  Mrs. 
General  Likens  is  passing  away  with  them. 
Only  chains,  however,  would  have  kept  her  in 
bed  after  daybreak.  But  she  came  to  sit  down 
oftener  and  longer  at  a time  than  before.  At 
last  she  can  not  leave  her  chair  but  for  brief 
intervals,  so  old  she  seems — so  very  old.  And 
the  week  of  truce  has  gone  long  ago.  John’s 
vacation  has  come,  and  she  stays  in  the  house 
with  Mrs.  General  Likens  now  all  the  time. 
The  days  pass  by,  and  no  one  is  surprised — not 
even  the  youngest  negro  on  the  place  — that 
midnight  hour,  when  they  crowd  into  the  room 
and  see  their  mistress  die — die  in  her  sleep,  un- 
conscious of  the  loud  weeping  of  her  servants, 
unconscious  of  the  prayer  of  the  young  minis- 
ter, who  knfeels  by  her  bed  commending  her  de- 
parting soul  to  God. 

“ Ah,  yes,  you  needn’t  say  a word  about  it,” 
she  had  remarked  the  very  afternoon  before,  as 
she  sat  propped  up  in  her  arm-chair,  to  John 
and  Mr.  Wall.  “ I said  long  ago  to  you,  child, 
don’t  you  never  marry  a minister.  But,  bless 
you,  I knew  it  was  no  use  at  the  very  time.  It 
was  my  seein’  Mr.  Merkes  so  much — troubles 
he  an’  his  wife  had.  But  what  is  it  all  at  last? 
James  is  there ; Uncle  Simeon,  he  is  there ; Mrs. 
Merkes,  she’s  got  there ; General,  he  is  there. 
I’ll  be  there  soon.  An’  you  two  ’ll  follow.  What 
does  it  matter,  the  little  while  one’s  got  to  be  in 
this  world  ? Bein’  a Christian,  bein’  ready  to 
go — that’s  the  only  thing  to  care  for.  An’ 
my  poetry,  too;  astonishin*  how  people  gets 
wrapped  up  in  sech  little  things  of  this  world ! 
You’ve  been  a great  help  to  me,  children.  The 
General  he  fixed  up  matters  before  he  died. 
Never  had  much  to  say,  the  General,  but  he 
was  a sensible  man.  You  are  welcome  to  each 
other ; it’s  the  Lord’s  doin’.” 

And  a smile  passed  over  her  face,  the  first 
since  the  General’s  death,  as  her  young  pastor, 
holding  John’s  hand  in  his  all  this  time,  now 


passes  his  arm  around  John’s  waist,  draws  her 
gently  to  his  side,  and  presses  a kiss  upon  her 
cheek.  And,  smiling  through  her  tears,  John 
certainly  never  did  look,  in  all  her  life  before, 
quite  so  beautiful  as  then. 

“ Not  the  first,  I reckon ; an*  mighty  far  from 
bein’  the  last,”  says  Mrs.  General  Likens,  smil- 
ing her  approval.  “You  know  I was  a girl 
onst ; led  the  General  a dance  of  it,  I tell  you. 
Yes,  a real  torn-down  piece  I was ! An’  time 
was,  only  a little  ago,  I could  have  made  a 
mighty  pretty  quire  or  so  of  poetry  upon  you 
two — rhyme,  not  blank  verse  either.  And,  I 
don’t  know  it,  mind,  but  I wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  I make  poetry  in  heaven — so  many  to  read  it 
to  there — perhaps  for  ever  an*  ever ! But  never 
mind  about  that.  Mr.  Wall  here  ain’t  his  un- 
cle, child.  Never  can  get  to  be  such  a man. 
Mighty  imperfect.  A thousan’  things  will  be 
cornin’  up  in  him  every  day  for  you  to  correct, 
child.  Mind  you  do  your  duty  by  him.  The 
men  need  us,  dreadful.  Paul— they  tell  me  he 
was  a widower,”  Mrs.  General  Likens  adds, 
after  quite  a silence,  and  more  feebly.  “ But 
I suppose  Timothy  he  had  a wife.  An’  Peter 
we  know  had ; always  in  somethin’  he  was ; 
time  of  it  she  must  have  had!  Good  wife’s 
mighty  necessary  for  a minister.  An*  some 
money,  if  possible ! If  you  don’t  do  well  hav- 
in’ John  here  along,  Mr.  Wall,  I’m  mistaken! 
Don’t  you  ever  tell  a soul,  child,  that  I told  you 
about  the  General  an’  his  queer  notions  about 
the  black  ones ; it  would  ruin  him  here  forever. 
Only  part  of  his  last  sickness  that  was.  But,” 
adds  Mrs.  General  Likens,  very  wearily  indeed, 
“I’m  a little  tired  of  talkin’  to-night.  Yes, 
the  General  he  fixed  up  things.  Tell  yon  more 
about  it  all  to-morrow.” 

THE  END. 


THE  JANISSARIES. 

AT  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ottoman  power 
the  organizing  influence  of  Arabian  civil- 
ization commenced  to  tell  upon  the  habits  of 
the  wild  Tartars  who  founded  the  new  empire. 
And  in  the  reign  of  Orklian,  his  brother  and 
Yezir,  Ala-ed-din,  was  the  type  of  this  Arabian 
civilization  in  organizing,  as  Orkhan  himself 
was  the  type  of  that  fierce  Tartar  spirit  which 
gave  life  to  the  material  thus  organized,  and 
enabled  it  to  become  the  terror  of  the  world  in 
those  dark  ages. 

Hitherto  the  whole  nation  had  been  a nation 
of  w arriors,  moving  on  great  campaigns  with  all 
their  w'orldly  goods  in  their  train,  and  encum- 
bered by  their  women  and  children,  while  al- 
most their  sole  means  of  existence  was  war. 
As  they  became  assimilated,  however,  to  the 
Seljuks  among  whom  they  lived,  their  women 
and  children  began  to  be  left  in  villages  and 
cities  when  the  men  went  forth  to  fight.  This 
establishment  of  a local  habitation  soon  affected 
the  number  of  men  available  for  campaigns. 
A large  army  would  be  collected  for  conquest ; 
but  a few  days  of  fruitless  march,  a lack  of 
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spoil  as  the  result  of  battle,  or  a single  defeat, 
would  scatter  these  wild  cavaliers  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  could  be  brought  together 
again  from  their  comfortable  quarters  at  home. 

To  meet  such  difficulties,  which  threatened  to 
prevent  all  conquest,  a force  of  regularly-paid 
troops  was  organized  under  Orkhan.  These 
troops,  principally  infantry,  formed  a nucleus 
for  any  expedition,  and,  being  on  foot,  could 
not  run  away  with  that  facility  which  the 
mounted  Ekindjis  were  wont  to  display  when 
disappointed.  But  after  a time  these  infantry- 
men became  intolerable  from  their  arrogance 
and  insubordination.  Without  regular  drill, 
they  were  beyond  the  control  of  their  officers. 
Living  among  their  own  people,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  refuse  entering  upon  campaigns 
which  promised  only  hard  knocks,  their  friends 
siding  with  them  against  their  kiug.  Thus 
Orkhan  often  found  his  hands  tied  by  their  re- 
bellions, to  quell  which  he  dared  not  use  ex- 
treme measures. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition 
of  one  Kara  Halil  (the  name  means  Black 
Friend)  was  promptly  adopted  by  Orkhan.  A 
corps  of  troops  might  be  built  up  which  would 
be  devoted  to  their  sovereign,  because  he  was 
their  foster-father;  who  would  be  devoted  to 
their  religion,  because  instructed  from  earliest 
childhood  in  the  tenets  of  Mohammed ; and  who 
would  be  separated  from  the  people,  because 
they  were  not  of  the  people. 

These  new  troops  were  to  be  composed  of 
th§  children  of  Christian  parents,  torn  at  a ten- 
der age  from  the  homes  and  surroundings  of 
their  childhood.  And  thus  cut  off  from  all  so- 
cial connections  they  would  have  but  one  ob- 
ject in  life,  to  fight  well,  that  falling  in  battle 
they  might  well  merit  the  paradise  of  Moham- 
med with  its  soft  repose. 

Orkhan  lived  to  see  the  first  battalion  of  these 
new  troops  put  into  the  field — a thousand  picked 
men  and  trained  soldiers. 

Near  Amasia,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  lived  an 
old  man  of  proverbial  sanctity,  whose  followers 
had  instructed  the  young  soldiers  through  the 
years  of  their  novitiate  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  To  this  holy  man — 
Haji  Bektash  by  name — Orkhan  led  the  new 
battalion,  for  his  blessing  and  for  a name. 
The  gray-bearded  old  sheikh,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  tall  striplings,  said : 
“Let  their  name  be  Yeni  Tcheri”  (new  troops 
— the  Turkish  word  Yeni  Tcheri  having  been 
corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Janissary).  “ Let 
their  countenance  shine  among  their  fellows; 
let  their  arm  be  triumphant ; their  sword  keen- 
edged  ; their  spears  steel;  and  let  them  ever 
return  victorious ! ” And  with  this  blessing  the 
Janissaries  commenced  their  career  of  brilliant 
victory,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood. 

Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Janis- 
saries for  Haji  Bektash,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  spiritual  leader,  that  the  scene  of  the 
blessing  at  Amasia  was  commeiporatcd  in  their 
dress,  by  a fold  of  white  woolen  material  which 


fell  from  the  back  part  of  the  head-dress,  thus 
representing  the  position  of  the  flowing  sleeve 
of  the  old  man  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  young  soldier. 

The  organization  thus  commenced  by  Orkhan 
was  perfected  by  his  successor,  Murad  I.  Or- 
khan ordered  a thousand  children  a year  to  be 
taken  as  recruits ; but  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
quests of  Murad,  while  captives  were  so  plenty 
that  a good  slave  might  be  bought  for  a drink 
of  “boza,”*  a pious  Moslem,  of  a speculative 
tendency  I am  afraid,  reminded  the  Sultan  that 
the  law  setting  aside  one-fifth  of  the  spoils  for 
the  king  extended  to  persons  as  well  as  things, 
and  that  the  Janissaries  might  be  rapidly  re- 
cruited by  the  assertion  of  this  prerogative. 

Murad  at  once  gave  orders  to  that  effect, 
thus  accomplishing  the  double  result  of  enlarg- 
ing the  army  and  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
slaves. 

This  fifth  was  composed  of  the  choicest  chil- 
dren captured  in  war  from  the  Christians,  selec- 
tion being  made  of  those  from  seven  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  When  first  taken  the  chil- 
dren were  divided  into  bands,  and  were  called 
“ Adjem  Oghlans.”f  They  were  taught  to  read, 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Koran ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  were  all  initiated,  as  they 
could  comprehend  them,  into  the  peculiar  ten- 
ets of  the  Bektashee  dervishes,  so  that  the 
mysticism  of  that  order  exercised  a powerful 
influence  upon  the  organization,  and  unques- 
tionably contributed  to  that  remarkable  esprit 
du  corps  which  held  the  force  together  under 
all  vicissitudes  of  circumstance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  extent 
of  the  bond  subsisting  between  these  dervishes 
and  the  Janissaries,  it  was  of  such  a nature  that 
the  extinction  of  the  one  was  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  the  prohibition  of  the  other. 
And  it  is  a curious  fact  that  where  Bektashee 
monasteries  still  exist  in  Turkey  the  officers  of 
these  monasteries  are  called  by  the  same  out- 
landish titles  as  were  used  to  designate  the 
regiments  of  Janissaries ; and  a band  of  these 
derv  ishes  constantly  accompanied  the  troops  as 
a part  of  the  organization — their  duties  being 
to  make  prayer  for  victory  during  battle.  The 
Bektashee  costume  of  one  of  these  “ chaplains'1 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  the  Janissaries 
at  Constantinople. 

For  seven  or  eight  years  the  Adjem  Oghlans 
continued  as  novices  under  religious  teachers. 
They  were  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms  while 
undergoing  a most  severe  muscular  discipline, 
and  experiencing  every  hardship  calculated  to 
perfect  the  captive  boys  into  sturdy,  enduring 
men.  When  they  had  thus  grown  up  into 
roan's  estate,  full  of  devotion  to  the  order,  to 
their  religion,  and  to  their  king,  they  were  pro- 
moted into  regiments  in  active  service.  A few 
of  the  finest-looking  among  them  were  detained 


* Boza— a mild  fermented  drink  much  In  use  among 
the  Slavic  races  of  European  Turkey, 
t Adjem  Oghlans— children  of  foreign  birth. 
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at  the  palace  as  body-guard  or  as  pages.  As 
all  the  boys,  however,  had  been  selected  from 
multitudes  of  captives,  the  Janissaries  were  the 
finest  men  in  the  land  for  physique  and  person- 
al appearance. 

This  was  the  means,  then,  by  which  the  best 
blood  of  Christian  nations  was  drawn  from  their 
veins  to  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of  those 
from  whom  it  was  derived ; and  so  perfect  was 
the  working  of  the  plan  that  Ottoman  histori- 
ans are  loud  in  their  praises  of  Orkhan  for  his 
wisdom  in  devising  it.  And  while  narrating 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Janissaries,  they 
speak  as  if  these  were  merely  incidental  accom- 
paniments of  the  benevolent  measure  whereby, 
says  one,  M no  less  than  300,000  giaours  were 
brought  from  the  very  gates  of  perdition  safely 
within  the  portals  of  paradise!”  The  plan, 
however,  was  not  altogether  original  with  either 
Orkhan  or  his  advisers ; for  they  had  doubtless 
heard  of  those  bold  Christian  knights  of  St. 
John  who  fired  military  ardor  by  religious  zeal, 
being  a religious  sect  in  themselves.  They  had 
known,  too,  of  the  example  of  the  caliphs,  who 
brought  slaves  from  the  distant  wilds  of  Turkes- 
tan, to  be  formed  into  a distinct  corps  as  body- 
guard to  the  royal  person.  And,  indeed,  the 
custom  of  having  for  body-guard  and  personal 
attendants  slaves  taken  in  war  seems  to  have 
been  a usage  of  most  ancient  sanction.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Hebrew  captives  “children  in  whom  was  no 

blemish,  but  well-favored to  stand  in  the 

king’s  presence,”  where  undoubtedly  they  were 
a sort  of  guard  of  honor,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  joining  in  conspiracies  against  the  king,  be- 
cause they  bore  no  relation  to  the  people  of  the 
empire,  and  had  no  sympathies  writh  them. 

But  whatever  the  origin  of  this  policy  of 
Orkhan’s,  it  placed  him  at  once  upon  the  road 
to  success.  The  chief  of  a handful  of  shepherd 
robbers  was  enabled  by  its  means  to  leap  into 
power  at  the  head  of  thousands. 

These  new  troops  were  organized  into  regi- 
ments or  ortas  (the  w’ord  signifying  a centre  or 
a nucleus),  which  were  divided  into  companies 
or  odas  (literally,  rooms),  and  again  into  ojaks 
or  messes.  The  whole  force  of  ortas,  varying 
in  number  from  ten  under  Murad  I.  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  under  Mahomet  IV.,  was  un- 
der command  of  a general,  known  6imply  as  the 
Agha,  who  originally  received  office  by  promo- 
tion according  to  seniority  of  rank.  This  rule 
was,  however,  abolished  under  Mahomet  II., 
the  seventh  Sultan,  who  found  that  the  power 
of  the  order  would  become  too  much  for  him, 
unless  he  could  check  it  by  making  the  com- 
mander-in-chief a creature  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment. He  also  arranged  to  have  the  Agha 
watched,  by  appointing  for  him  a kiatib  or 
clerk,  who  was  never  a member  of  the  order. 

Within  the  corps  the  Agha  had  absolute 
power.  He  could  apply  the  bastinado  at  will 
to  any  officer  or  man  under  his  command. 
You  may  still  see  his  implements  of  punish- 


ment in  the  Hall  of  the  Janissaries.  The  4ight- 
est  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  with  a 
whip  which  hangs  on  the  wall ; a whip  whose 
handle  is  a rod  of  iron,  and  whose  lash  is  a 
stout  iron  chain,  terminated  by  a brass  ball  for 
a snapper.  Near  by  are  the  rods  of  the  basti- 
nado, which  resemble  rather  long  base-ball 
clubs ; while  by  the  side  of  the  grim  old  chief- 
tain, who  sits  on  a sofa  smoking  the  narguileh, 
is  an  ugly-looking  club  of  some  hard  wood, 
about  two  feet  long,  four  inches  thick  at  one 
end,  and  fashioned  as  a handle  at  the  other. 
With  this  the  officer  would,  in  a moment  of 
passion,  dash  to  the  ground  any  incorrigible 
wretch  who  might  be  brought  before  him  for 
sentence. 

At  the  first  the  pay  of  an  Agha  was  fixed  at 
500  aspers  per  day,*  but  was  afterward  very 
largely  increased.  He  held  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  on  deposition,  if  the  Sultan  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  behead  him,  was  usual- 
ly sent  into  exile  as  governor  of  some  province. 

Regimental  officers  used  the  most  singular 
titles,  all  of  them  referring  to  the  fact  that  they 
lived  from  the  hand  of  the  Sultan.  The  col- 
onel was  the  Chorbadji  Bashi,  or  chief  emtp- 
dealer  of  his  regiment ; then  came  the  Astchi 
Bashi,  or  chief  cook,  as  his  lieutenant ; the  ma- 
jor was  Saka  Bashi,  or  chief  water-carrier;  a 
captain  was  Oda  Bashi,  or  chief  of  the  room; 
and  the  orderly  sergeant  was  the  Bash  Eski, 
or  chief  venerable.  There  were  also  chief 
bakers  and  chief  fish-distributors,  who  belonged 
to  the  field  and  staff.  In  every  way  possiHe 
these  troops  loved  to  exhibit  their  peculiar  re- 
lation as  foster-children  to  the  government. 
The  chief  ornament  of  the  head-dress  on  gala 
days  was  a wooden  spoon  stuck  in  by  way  of 
pompon.  The  veneration  and  regard  which 
the  Romans  felt  for  their  eagles,  and  which 
troops  in  modem  times  feel  for  their  flag,  the 
Janissaries  expended  upon  the  great  copper 
kettles  in  which  their  cooked  rations  were  served 
to  them,  and  which  thus  became  the  most  di- 
rect medium  of  communication  between  them- 
selves and  their  king.  These  kettles,  carried 
into  battle,  were  the  centre  of  the  thickest  fight- 
ing, and  an  ojak  which  lost  its  kettle  suffered 
the  deepest  disgrace.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  corps,  whenever  the  troops 
became  dissatisfied,  the  signal  of  revolt  was  the 
displaying  of  these  kettles  bottom  upward  in 
front  of  their  barracks,  thus  proclaiming  their 
scorn  of  the  support  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment ; and  many  a time  has  the  simple  news 
that  the  kettles  were  so  displayed  carried  ter- 
ror through  Constantinople  and  into  the  se- 
raglio itself. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  army  was  kept  un- 
der the  strictest  discipline.  Members  of  the 
order  were  under  vows  of  celibacy.  Under  no 
pretext  could  they  sleep  away  from  their  bar- 

* The  asper  is  a coin  now  long  disused ; it  was  the 
120th  part  of  a plaster.  The  piaster  now  rates  at  about 
4X  cents,  but  was  then  worth  about  $1  60,  so  that  the 
600  aspers  equaled  perhaps  $6. 
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racks.  Death  was  the  penalty  of  a broken  vow. 
The  pay  of  a private  soldier  was  three  aspers 
per  day,  with  rations  of  meat,  rice,  oil,  and 
bread.  The  pay  was,  however,  augmented  by 
long  and  meritorious  service,  until  it  equaled 
seven  times  the  lowest  rate,  when  the  lucky 
man  who  had  earned  it  became  a fit  candidate 
for  promotion.  Each  man  upon  his  admission 
to  an  orta  had  a peculiar  mark,  the  seal  of  the 
-order,  tattooed  upon  his  left  arm  above  the  el- 
bow. This  mark  was  round,  about  an  inch 
and  a quarter  in  diameter,  and  was  composed 
of  characters  setting  forth  the  name  and  age 
of  the  soldier.  Under  it  was  also  tattooed  the 
number  of  the  orta  to  which  the  man  be- 
longed. Upon  each  increase  of  pay  a new  in- 
scription was  tattooed  upon  the  arm  of  the  for- 
tunate soldier,  and  when  pay-day  came  a man 
could  assert  his  rights  by  simply  stripping  up 
his  arm  and  displaying  these  primitive  brevets. 

When  a man  became  disabled  by  reason  of 
wounds  or  old  age  he  was  retired  upon  a pen- 
sion, with  the  title  of  oturak  or  veteran  (liter- 
ally, one  who  sits  down),  and  was  permitted  to 
marry  and  live  away  from  the  barracks  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  making  daily  prayer  for 
the  success  of  his  former  comrades.  His  chil- 
dren also  could  be  received  into  the  corps  of 
Adjem  Oghlans  on  attaining  the  proper  age. 

Such  were  some  of  the  customs  of  this  nota-  I 
ble  body  of  men ; and  with  such  a rude  organ-  I 
ization  they  conquered  a way  from  the  gates 
of  Broosa  in  Bythinia  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
They  preserved  this  organization  for  five  hun- 
dred years ; and  even  after  their  order  became 
a drag  upon  the  country,  and  brought  the  em- 
pire into  its  decadence,  they  were  so  far  the 
life  of  the  nation  that  their  destruction  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  its  existence,  even  as  a 
surgical  operation  to  remove  a cancerous  tu- 
mor may  often  terminate  the  life  of  the  sufferer 
who  endures  it. 

To  undertake  to  give  a history  of  the  Janis- 
saries would  be  to  undertake  a history  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  so  intimately  were  they  con- 
nected with  every  important  event  during  those 
five  centuries.  The  limits  of  a paper  like  this 
will  permit  no  history,  nor  yet  an  historical 
sketch.  We  may  only  take  such  a glance  at 
salient  points  in  the  history  as  will  best  bring 
before  our  eyes  this  army  as  it  was  during  that 
time.  At  that  period  the  best  disciplined  sol- 
diers in  the  world,  and  the  fiercest  fighters, 

• were  the  Janissaries.  To  look  at  a single  bat- 
tle will  well  illustrate  their  peculiar  manner  of 
fighting,  which  was  the  dame  in  all  their  bat- 
tles. 

In  1396  Sultan  Bayazid  Yildirim*  pushed  his 
armies  to  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  threat- 
ened to  overrun  Europe.  The  troops  of  Servia 
and  Bosnia  had  already  had  disastrous  experi- 
ence with  the  Janissaries,  under  Murad  I.,  at 

* Bayazid  Yildlrim  is  the  Bajazet  of  history,  who 
was  captured  by  Tlmourlane,  and,  as  is  commonly  but 
erroneously  reported,  was*  shut  up  in  a cage.  Yil- 
dirlm  means  Thunder-bolt. 


ICassova,  and  they  recoiled  before  him.  The 
Byzantine  Empire  was  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and 
the  city  of  Constantine  itself  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  Then  went  up  a cry  throughout  Eu- 
rope that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
was  endangered,  and  brave  men  flew  to  arms. 
France  and  Germany  sent  their  best  blood,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  came  up 
from  their  strong-hold  at  Rhodes,  while  even* 
available  man  in  Hungary  was  put  into  the 
field.  King  Sigismond  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  and  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  insure  the  success  of  the  campaign 
as  the  army  went  out  to  drive  out  and  utterly 
destroy  the  Turk.  Sultan  Bayazid  made  every 
preparation  to  hold  his  ground,  and  gathered 
about  him  a force  of  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  his  enemy. 

The  two  armies  met  near  Nicopolis,  where 
the  Sultan  had  selected  his  position  and  await- 
ed events.  As  the  army  of  Sigismond  came 
in  sight  of  the  great  masses  of  Turkish  troops 
drawn  up  on  the  plain  there  was  a pause.  The 
work  of  defeating  these  Turks  seemed  easy, 
they  were  so  utterly  without  organization,  and 
so  little  like  warriors.  True,  they  seemed  to 
be  well  armed,  but  the  long  flowing  robes  were 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the 
spear,  while  the  heavy  turban,  or  the  long 
pointed  felt  cap  of  the  Spohis,  added  to  tbe 
general  appearance  of  clumsiness.  There  was 
no  regular  order  of  battle ; the  great  masses 
were  moving,  changing  position  constantly. 
Occasionally  small  bands  of  horsemen  wrould 
ride  out  from  the  mass,  and,  circling  around 
the  plain,  would  discharge  their  arrows  harm- 
lessly toward  the  Christian  knights,  and  retreat 
hastily  as  they  came. 

While  regarding  this  strange  scene  the 
knights,  who  had  come  from  France  under  the 
Count  De  Nevers,  demanded  the  right  to  at- 
tack first.  In  vain  King  Sigismond  urged  cau- 
tion ; the  French  knights,  numbering  scarcely 
4000,  dashed  to  the  front  and  at  once  charged. 
The  iron-clad  warriors  scattered  the  Turkish 
irregulars  in  all  directions,  crushed  the  regular 
Spahis,  and  even  the  thin  line  of  Janissaries 
who  supported  them.  They  hewed  their  way 
right  and  left  through  the  ponderous  masses, 
killing  on  all  sides  and  showing  quarter  to 
none  who  came  in  their  way.  In  an  hour  the 
whole  Turkish  army  was  apparently  routed, 
and  fled  in  wild  dismay,  throwing  aside  cloaks, 
turbans,  arms,  any  thing  which  impeded  flight. 
And  on  followed  the  French  knights,  still  slay- 
ing, still  triumphant,  unchecked.  They  passed 
over  a low  hill  which  had  partly  obscured  the 
Turkish  position.  There  was  a sight  which 
made  the  boldest  of  them  hesitate.  Instead 
of  a howling  mass  of  disorderly  fugitives  with 
flowing  robes  and  dishonored  arms,  here,  close 
at  hand,  was  a solid  line  of  well-armored  men, 
who,  silent  and  regardless  of  the  whirling  panic 
of  beaten  irregulars  which  was  sweeping  by 
them,  stood  passively  awaiting  the  attack  of 
the  Christians.  Then  those  French  knights 
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knew  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  th# 
Janissaries,  and  that  the  real  battle  was  yet  to 
commence.  There  was  no  time  to  retreat — 
their  momentum  had  nearly  carried  them  into 
the  hostile  ranks  already.  Some  tied,  but  the 
most,  brave  men  as  they  were,  grasped  their 
lances  more  firmly,  and  rode  straight  at  the 
grim,  black  mass  before  them.  Then  in  an  in- 
stant the  scene  was  changed.  From  the  Turk- 
ish army  went  up  their  fierce  war-cry,  and  the 
Janissaries  rushed  to  meet  the  charge. 

Sigismond  had  slowly  followed  the  French 
knights  with  his  army  while  they  were  driving 
the  advance  of  Bayazid’s  force,  and  now  they 
came  into  action  just  as  the  Janissaries  had 
rolled  their  great  lines  over  the  handful  of 
Frenchmen  and  were  coming  swiftly  down 
upon  the  main  body.  The  sight  of  this  unex- 
pected turn  in  affairs  broke  up  the  Christian 
force.  The  left  wing  fled  through  cowardice, 
the  right  wing  selected  this  moment  for  treason, 
and  King  Sigismond  had  but  10,000  men  left. 
They  were  strong,  hearty  Germans  and  Hunga- 
rians, it  is  true,  but  still  only  10,000,  with  the 
whole  force  of  Bayazid's  Janissaries  in  the  act 
of  charging  him  in  front,  while  the  lately  routed 
irregulars  were  now  coming  in  on  his  flanks 
with  undiminished  zeal  for  Christian  blood. 
Of  course  so  unequal  a battle  could  have  but 
one  result.  That  night  King  Sigismond  fled 
alone  from  the  field  which  had  seen  him  that 
morning  at  the  head  of  100,000  men. 

Such  successes  made  the  name  of  the  Janis- 
saries a terror  throughout  Europe.  Their  mode 
of  fighting  was  always  the  same.  The  Janis- 
sary nucleus  was  always  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense horde  of  irregular  troops.  In  attack  or 
defense  their  front  was  always  covered  by  this 
mass  of  irregulars,  who  opened  the  battle  and 
wearied  the  enemy  long  before  he  could  get 
at  the  solid  columns  which  composed  the  real 
army.  In  sieges,  too,  these  wild,  undisciplined 
masses  filled  the  ditches  with  their  bodies,  and 
formed  the  ladders  by  which  the  Janissaries 
might  mount  to  the  breach.  Thus  coming  in 
as  the  reserve  to  decide  every  battle,  and  to 
reap  its  gloiy,  the  Janissaries,  while  winning 
an  immense  prestige  as  fighters,  became  them- 
selves proud  and  haughty.  They  felt  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  defenders  of  the  faith — the 
supporters  of  the  Empire — its  very  life. 

Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Murad  II.  they 
dared  to  rebel  against  the  Sultan,  when  he  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  son  ; and  their  insubor- 
dination called  him  back  from  the  soft  pleasures 
of  the  harem  in  the  gardens  of  Magnesia  to  the 
hardships  of  the  field  at  Varna.  And  when  the 
old  man  died,  and  his  son  again  ascended  the 
throne  as  Mahomet  II.,  they  absolutely  forced 
him  to  pay  them  largess — a present  in  honor  of 
his  succession,  establishing  a custom  which  they 
were  very  careful  not  to  allow  to  pass  into  dis- 
use. And  on  his  death,  when  Bayazid  II.  came 
to  Constantinople  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  Os- 
man, the  Bosphorus  was  covered  with  boats 
well  filled  with  Janissaries,  who  thus  went  out 


to  meet  the  new  Sultan.  And  him  they  obliged 
to  stop  in  mid-stream,  between  Scutari  and  the 
Seraglio  Point,  to  dismiss  into  ignominy  and 
send  back  into  Asia  his  newly-appointed  Vezir. 

And  when  Bayazid  had  arrived  at  the  pal- 
ace they  thronged  the  gates,  demanding,  in  the 
same  breath  (they  having,  during  the  interreg- 
num, robbed  a few  shops  and  killed  a few  Chris- 
tians in  the  streets),  pardon  for  past  offenses 
and  an  incentive  to  future  good  behavior  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  of  pay  I 

A Sultan  commencing  his  reign  by  granting 
such  requests  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a 
quiet  reign,  and  he  accordingly  existed  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear  of  these  soldiers.  Once 
he  was  obliged  to  rescue  Broosa  from  pillage  at 
their  hands  by  paying  each  man  in  the  corps  a 
commutation  in  hard  cash  for  his  share  of  the 
plunder  so  wealthy  a city  might  be  expected  to 
yield;  and  a few  years  later,  after  they  had 
been  in  a constant  state  of  revolt  for  some  time, 
they  drove  him  from  his  throne  to  make  way 
for  his  son  Selim. 

But  under  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  the 
Janissaries  saw  their  palmiest  days.  He  loved 
these  wild  fellows,  who  had  built  up  the  empire 
from  its  small  beginnings  on  the  plains  of  the 
Sakkarius  until  it  now  comprised  vast  territory 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  the  isles  of 
the  sea,  while  its  master  could  w-ith  lofty  pro- 
priety call  himself  “ ruler  of  the  two  continents 
and  lord  of  the  two  seas.”  He  petted  them  to 
a wonderful  extent.  Their  glorious  record  at 
the  capture  of  Rhodes,  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz, 
and  in  the  numerous  other  brilliant  victories  of 
his  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  brought  upon 
them  favors  greater  than  they  had  received 
from  any  previous  Sultan,  and  from  this  period 
commences  the  decline  of  their  effectiveness  as 
an  organization. 

Loaded  with  privileges  by  Suleiman,  their 
pay  increased  nearly  threefold,  their  duties 
limited  by  many  prescriptions,  the  men  became 
less  warlike  and  more  arrogant,  less  the  dread 
of  infidels  and  more  the  terror  of  their  own 
sovereigns  from  year  to  year.  And  on  the  day 
when  the  next  Sultan,  Selim  II.,  presented  him- 
self before  them  at  Belgrade  without  distribu- 
ting the  usual  largess,  they  became  bold,  and 
declared  that  an  Ottoman  prince,  to  reach  the 
throne,  must  first  pass  under  the  swords  of  his 
troops ; and  wrhen  the  Sultan  still  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  customary  backshish,  they  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Constantinople  than  they  reversed  * 
their  soup-kettles,  and  made  a grand  rush  at 
the  seraglio.  They  penetrated  within  the  gates, 
and  soon  brought  Selim  to  such  a realizing  sense 
of  his  position  that  he  emptied  his  treasury  at 
their  feet. 

Selim  was  a drunkard,  and  during  his  reign 
the  Janissaries  became  a set  of  roistering  row- 
dies, infesting  the  innumerable  wine-shops  which 
sprung  up  all  over  the  city,  and  making  the  streets 
unsafe  for  mortals  by  day  or  night. 

Murad  HI.  succeeded  Selim,  and  attempted 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  faith  against  wine- 
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drinking ; but  the  Janissaries  raised  such  a tur- 
moil the  first  day  that  he  was  constrained  to 
issue  a sage  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  soldiers 
might  drink  wine  ad  libitum,  provided  they 
would  not  get  drunk.  During  this  reign  a wise 
Jew  invented  a way  of  making  much  money  by 
causing  the  material  of  one  piaster  to  do  duty  for 
two  when  recoined,  which  was  at  once  adopted 
and  put  in  practice  by  the  treasury  as  a new 
principle  in  political  economy.  This  grand 
discovery  in  finance,  however,  so  little  pleased 
the  Janissaries  when  pay-day  brought  them  the 
light  money  that  they  rose  en  masse  and  at- 
tacked the  palace.  Murad  barely  escaped  with 
his  life  on  presenting  to  the  infuriated  troops 
the  heads  of  his  Vezir  and  his  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

Revolt  now  commenced  to  be  the  normal 
condition  of  the  Janissaries:  revolt  because 
they  were  kept  in  camp ; because  they  were  led 
to  war;  because  the  Sultan  obeyed  their  com- 
mands ; because  he  refused  to  obey  them.  In 
the  absence  of  other  good  cause  they  revolted 
under  Sultan  Achmet  I.  because  of  an  anti- 
tobacco proclamation  issued  by  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam,  or  great  high-priest. 

The  Ulema  (doctors  of  holy  law)  had  pro- 
nounced tobacco  to  be  inebriating  in  its  effects ; 
and,  to  use  their  language,  “coffee,  wine,  to- 
bacco, and  opium  are  the  four  great  ministers 
of  the  devil  on  earth,  the  four  columns  of  the 
tetit  of  voluptuousness.”  On  the  strength  of 
this  declaration  the  Sheikh-ul-Isiam  decreed 
the  suppression  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  But 
the  Janissaries  went  to  work  in  defense  of  the 
weed,  and  having  convinced  multitudes  of  the 
common  people  that  tobacco  can  not  defile  a 
man  when  it  is  only  inhaled  in  fragrant  vapor, 
to  be  at  once  expelled,  they  reversed  their  ket- 
tles, and  again  besieged  the  seraglio  until  the 
Sultan  legalized  smoking. 

In  vain  the  Sultans  got  up  religious  wars  in 
the  hope  that  the  Janissaries  might  be  killed 
off.  The  recruits  who  took  their  places  be- 
came worse  than  any  who  had  gone  before,  so 
carefully  were  they  instructed  in  the  traditions 
of  the  order. 

To  rule  an  empire  in  this  condition  the  boy 
Osman  II.  was  brought  to  the  throne  in  1618. 
His  predecessor,  the  imbecile  Mustapha,  had 
been  dethroned  by  the  Janissaries.  He  him- 
self was  the  first  Sultan  killed  by  them.  With 
all  a boy’s  ardent  hatred  he  hated  these  turbu- 
lent guards,  who  so  constantly  claimed  the  chief 
power.  His  Vezir  warmly  encouraged  this  ha- 
tred ; and  before  Osman  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  Janissaries,  and 
to  that  end  ordered  new  troops  to  be  levied  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  Asia.  This  order  was 
like  spark  to  gunpowder.  The  Etmeidan*  re- 

* Etmeidan  (literally,  Place  of  Meat,  or  Meat  Square) 
was  so  named  from  the  custom  of  there  cutting  up  and 
distributing  to  the  Janissaries  their  daily  rations  of 
meat.  Their  principal  barracks  were  on  this  square. 
The  name  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  Atmei- 
dan,  or  Horse  Square,  the  ancient  Hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantinople. 


sounded  with  the  great  drums  of  the  Janis- 
saries. The  kettles  were  placed  in  array  in 
front  of  the  barracks  to  summon  in  the  scattered 
members  from  their  houses  and  shops.  And 
here  the  secret  power  of  the  order  manifested 
itself— the  power  of  the  Bektashee  dervishes. 
The  priests  said  the  word,  and  the  whole  tre- 
mendous force  was  brought  out  from  all  their 
varied  occupations.  The  existence  of  the  or- 
der had  been  threatened,  and  the  camp-fires 
flashing  all  over  the  Etmeidan  were  the  answer 
to  the  menace. 

Osman  was  terrified  by  the  giant  he  had 
raised  into  opposition,  and  announced  that  he 
was  preparing  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  that  Asiatic  levies  had  been  ordered  mere- 
ly as  an  escort,  and  he  ordered  ships  to  be  made 
ready  for  the  purpose ; but  that  day  the  whole 
army  marched  upon  the  seraglio. 

The  great  mob  filled  the  courts,  forced  all 
obstacles,  beat  in  the  gates,  and  penetrated  the 
great  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  killing  all 
they  met,  and  seeking  for  Osman  with  curses 
and  fierce  cries.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
harem,  and  the  mob  were  vainly  seeking  en- 
trance to  that  sacred  place,  when  some  one 
called  out,  “Where  is  Mustapha  ? we  want  him 
for  our  Sultan !”  The  cry  was  caught  up  from 
lip  to  lip,  and  the  search  was  turned  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  harem  of  the  old  palace  derives  most  of 
its  light  from  the  roof,  which  is  pierced  with 
small  circular  openings  covered  with  bell-shaped 
glasses,  such  as  you  see  ou  the  roofs  of  baths  in 
Constantinople  of  to-day.  Unable  to  find  any 
entrance  to  the  building,  the  door  being  careful- 
ly concealed,  the  Janissaries  scaled  the  walls 
and  scattered  over  the  roof,  examining  the 
rooms  below  through  the  small  circular  open- 
ings, while  loudly  calling  for  Mustapha,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  imprisoned,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  some  part  of  the  harem. 

At  length  a great  shout  announced  that  he 
was  found ; and  while  the  men  upon  the  roof 
hailed  him  as  Sultan,  those  below,  still  unable 
to  find  the  door,  battered  a hole  in  the  wall, 
and  led  forth  with  acclamations  the  poor  imbe- 
cile whom  they  had  dethroned  but  four  years 
before.  Him  they  placed  upon  the  great  throne, 
and  did  him  homage.  Then  eagerly  hunting 
out  the  rash  boy  Osman  from  his  hiding  among 
the  women,  they  led  him  away  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  Seven  Towers,  where  the  bow-string  end- 
ed his  brief  reign. 

The  Janissaries  had  now  tasted  blood.  They 
had  dared  to  lay  hands  on  their  king,  to  take 
away  his  life,  and  none  dared  to  rebuke  them. 
They  had  learned  the  full  delight  of  being  in 
power,  and  they  were  careful  not  to  yield  such 
vantage-ground.  Their  history  for  two  long 
centuries  after  this  tragedy  is  but  a chapter  of 
revolts,  dethronements,  and  murders.  There 
is  no  need  to  follow  out  the  details — the  story 
simply  repeats  itself.  They  had  ceased  to  be- 
come soldiers  except  in  name.  They  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  permanently  located  in  city 
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garrisons  until  they  had  lost  all  pretense  of  dis- 
cipline. With  the  slackness  of  discipline  came 
the  right  to  marry,  to  live  with  their  families, 
and,  finally,  the  necessities  of  their  families  car- 
ried many  into  trade.  The  sword  grew  dull, 
the  musket  rusty,  and  the  Janissary  became  an 
artisan,  privileged  because  he  belonged  to  a 
great  and  powerful  secret  organization,  but  with 
no  attribute  of  the  soldier  about  him  except  his 
regularity  in  drawing  the  full  pay  of  a soldier. 
And  this  was  extorted  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
order  from  a weak  and  tottering  government. 
To  add  to  the  stipend  they  thus  received  the 
men  were  accustomed  to  draw  pay  for  their  fam- 
ilies— all  the  children,  even  the  babies,  being 
enrolled  as  faithful  soldiers  of  the  king ! These 
men  were  outside  of  all  law,  paid  no  taxes, 
were  answerable  to  no  man  for  their  deeds. 

The  immunities  thus  enjoyed  drew  crowds 
of  adventurers  to  their  ranks.  Men  paid  large 
sums  for  the  mere  privilege  of  having  that  round 
mark  tattooed  upon  the  left  arm,  which  protect- 
ed the  wearer  from  every  inquiry  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  his  everyday  life.  Christians 
and  even  Jews  thus  became  members  of  the 
corps,  with  a keen  eye  to  the  pickings  in  each 
revolt. 

Such  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  men  were 
of  course  worth  little  as  soldiers.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  arms.  They  were  just  as 
likely  to  put  down  ball  first  and  then  powder 
os  to  load  their  guns  in  any  other  way.  They 
knew  no  better  than  to  fill  the  gun-barrel  with 
pow'der  that  the  ball  might  range  farther,  and 
learned  nothing  from  seeing  comrades  blown  to 
pieces  by  similar  experiments.  If  their  com- 
rades w’ere  engaged  in  fighting  in  front  of  them, 
their  eagerness  to  take  part  in  the  battle  while 
yet  in  a place  of  safety  would  lead  them  to  fire 
volley  after  volley  directly  into  the  backs  of 
their  brethren,  silencing  the  weak  remonstrance 
of  their  officers  by  the  calm  assurance  that 
“ the  ball  of  a Janissary  knows  a friend  from  an 
enemy ! ” A Janissary  cavalry-man  wras  cutting 
his  reins  eveiy  time  he  drew  his  sword ; and  the 
blow  of  his  strong  right  arm,  intended  to  cleave 
the  skull  of  an  infidel,  more  frequently  laid  open 
the  head  of  his  own  horse  1 

The  Janissary  of  this  time  is  well  represented 
by  those  fierce-looking  figures  in  the  Hall  of 
Costumes  at  Constantinople,  who  keep  guard 
while  armed  with  sticks,  and  who  beguile  the 
weary  hours  of  sentry  duty  by  knitting  stock- 
ings or  plying  the  distaff. 

But  such  peaceable  pursuits  were  by  no  means 
favorite  amusements  of  the  army.  They  fought 
pitched  battles  with  their  mortal  enemies  the 
Spahis  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ; for  the 
time  has  been  when  the  Spahis  on  the  Atmei- 
dan,  and  the  Janissaries  at  the  Etmeidan,  have 
camped  for  days  as  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy, skirmishing  by  day  and  by  night  among 
the  houses,  with  as  little  reference  to  the  in- 
habitants as  though  they  had  been  mere  out- 
croppings of  the  rocks.  If  a Janissaiy  obtain- 
ed a new  gun  he  would  try  it  upon  a Christian 


man  or  woman  in  the  street.  In  fact,  no  atroc- 
ity was  too  great  for  them  to  commit.  Being  a 
religious  order,  they  had  the  whole  enormous  in- 
fluence of  the  Ulema  upon  their  side ; and  peo- 
ple were  instructed  that  these  soldiers  were  the 
chosen  ones  of  the  Prophet,  who  could  do  no 
wrong.  Constantinople  was  a rich  pasture- 
ground  in  which  they  roamed  at  will,  robbing 
and  murdering  without  let  or  hindrance.  They 
plundered  houses,  carried  off  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  rayahs,*  and  even,  on  occasion, 
attacked  the  palaces  of  grandees  of  the  realm, 
dragging  forth  the  beauties  of  the  harems  to  be 
sold  in  the  street  to  the  highest  bidder.  They 
rummaged  the  bazars,  carrying  off  the  richest 
goods  from  the  shops  without  a word  of  objec- 
tion from  the  frightened  owners. 

If  a ship-load  of  wood  or  coal  came  into  the 
harbor  the  vessel  was  at  once  boarded  by  Jan- 
issaries, who  placed  the  mark  of  their  orta  npon 
her  prow,  thus  putting  her  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  this  entitled  them  to  superintend  the 
6ales  of  cargo  and  to  receive  all  moneys,  which 
they  afterward  divided  with  the  owners  upon 
certain  equitable  principles  of  their  own,  which 
brought  the  largest  share  of  the  proceeds  into 
their  own  pockets.  They  took  possession  of  all 
vegetables  brought  into  market,  and  sold  them 
themselves  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  copartnerships,  afterward  claiming  commis- 
sion and  expenses  from  the  wretched  gardeners 
to  whom  the  goods  belonged.  Each  day  they 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  draw  their 
rations,  and  assaulted  all  who  got  in  their  way. 
The  captain  of  the  mess  marched  At  the  head 
armed  with  a huge  iron  ladle  four  feet  long; 
then  came  the  men  carrying  the  great  kettles 
of  food  slung  on  poles,  folio  wed  by  a rear-guard 
armed  with  heavy  whips.  If  any  poor  wretch 
failed  to  escape  from  the  narrow  street  at  their 
insolent  cry,  “ Sagh  ol”  (take  care  of  yourself), 
he  was  knocked  down  by  that  ponderous  ladle 
at  one  blow*,  while  the  heavy  whips  of  the  rear- 
guard gave  the  prostrate  man  a lesson  he  wrould 
never  forget.  A Janissary  hamal,  or  porter, 
would  come  up  to  you  in  the  street  and  insist 
upon  taking  charge  of  the  parcel  in  your  hand, 
demanding  in  advance  a sum  for  porterage 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  package,  and  then, 
after  having  received  his  hire,  he  would  give 
you  the  option  of  carrying  the  bundle  yourself 
or  of  paying  him  a backshish  to  do  it  for  you. 
If  you  were  building  a house,  Janissary  carpen- 
ters would  make  a descent  upon  it,  and  driving 
away  the  regular  laborers,  would  finish  the 
building  whenever  and  in  whatever  style  they 
might  fancy.  And  there  was  no  redress  for 
these  outrages:  all  courts  of  “justice”  were  in 
their  hands ; they  made  and  unmade  Yezirs  and 
governors  of  provinces ; and  the  Sultan  himself 
was  but  a servant  of  their  will,  trembling  at 
their  frowns,  and  seemingly  but  their  steward 
to  administer  for  their  benefit  the  finances  of 
the  realm.  The  empire  reeled  under  the  terri- 
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ble  incubus,  and  it  seemed  that  this  power,  be- 
fore which  all  Europe  trembled,  would  destroy 
itself  at  last. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1793,  when 
Sultan  Selim  III.  commenced  to  form  a new 
army  called  the  Nizam-Djedid,  which,  dressed 
and  drilled  after  European  models,  would,  he 
hoped,  become  strong  enough  to  rescue  the 
country  from  these  miscreants.  But  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  power  the  order  possessed ; and 
when  his  new  troops  began  to  show  signs  of 
efficiency  he  was  astounded  to  find  the  Ulema 
and  the  people  uniting  with  the  Janissaries 
against  him  in  such  force  that  he  was  compelled 
to  send  away  his  Nizams  into  Asia.  Profiting 
by  wars  which  called  the  Janissaries  from  the 
city,  he  brought  his  new  troops  back ; but  again, 
so  soon  as  he  commenced  to  augment  their 
force,  the  outcry  was  raised  against  the  innova- 
tion, and  again  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  Again 
war  enabled  him  to  send  the  Janissaries  away, 
and  to  recall  the  Nizams.  He  placed  them  in 
charge  of  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  brought 
in  recruits  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  to  swell 
their  ranks.  Once  more  the  Janissaries  went 
to  work,  creating  discord  between  the  recruits 
and  the  regulars.  A rising  took  place ; the 
recruits,  or  yamaks,  as  they  were  called,  forced 
the  regulars  to  retreat  into  their  barracks, 
while  they  themselves  marched  to  the  Etmei- 
dan,  where  were  the  Janissary  barracks ; and 
bringing  forth  the  notable  kettles,  they  placed 
them  on  the  square.  Numbers  of  resident 
Janissaries  assembled  at  once,  and  the  rabble 
of  the  city  rushed  to  arms.  Selim,  alarmed, 
issued  an  order  disbanding  the  Nizams ; but  it 
was  too  late.  The  Ulema  had  fulminated  a 
decree  to  the  effect  that  a Sultan  who  intro- 
duced infidel  customs  and  dress  among  true 
believers  was  unworthy  the  throne.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  driven  from  the  palace  and  shut 
up  in  the  harem,  and  Mustapha  IV.  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  place.  A tool  of  the  party  which 
had  placed  him  in  power,  he  at  once  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  Nizam-Djedid,  but  they  had 
already  taken  the  hint  and  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  next  year  Mustapha  Bairactar  Pasha 
came  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio 
with  an  army  to  reinstate  Selim.  The  Sultan 
then  had  him  strangled,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
out  of  a window  to  the  rebels  below.  In  a 
transport  of  rage  the  palace  was  stormed,  Sul- 
tan Mustapha  was  dethroned  and  thrown  into 
the  prison  lately  occupied  by  Selim,  while  Mah- 
moud II.  was  proclaimed  Sultan. 

Mahmoud  had  been  almost  constantly  the 
companion  of  Selim  during  his  captivity,  and 
had  entered  warmly  into  all  the  theories  of  his 
cousin  in  regard  to  the  means  of  producing  pros- 
perity once  more  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ; and 
he  imbibed,  moreover,  all  his  hatred  of  the  order 
of  the  Janissaries.  Coming  to  the  throne  asj 
he  did  he  felt  himself  stronger  than  he  was, 
and  he  vowed  at  once  to  destroy  the  xnany- 
headed  hydra  which  held  the  empire  in  its 
foul  embrace. 
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The  Bairactar  Pasha  was  made  Grand  Vezir, 
and  at  once  revenged  himself  upon  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Selim.  Even  the  harem  of  the  deposed 
Mustapha  was  proscribed,  and  174  women  were 
sewn  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Bospho- 
rus. The  Sultan  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Janissaries.  Fortified  by  a fetva * from  the 
Sheikh-ul-l6lam,  he  directed  the  enforcement 
of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  corps.  Married 
members  were  cut  off  from  their  pay,  and  the 
unmarried  were  forced  to  give  up  their  shops 
and  live  in  the  barracks,  where  they  were  reg- 
ularly drilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  subject- 
ed to  severe  discipline.  The  promulgation  of 
such  orders  caused  a ferment  in  the  city. 
Again  the  religious  element  was  6tirred  up, 
the  Ulema  sided  with  the  Janissaries,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  fast  of  Ramadan  the  re- 
volt broke  out.  The  rebels  fired  the  houses 
near  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Vezir,  who  was 
burned  in  his  bed ; and  then  they  marched  to 
attack  the  seraglio,  where  Mahmoud  had  hastily 
gathered  the  light  artillery  from  Tophanfc,  and 
some  new  levies  made  under  the  obnoxious  law. 
Fighting  went  on  for  two  days  with  varied  suo- 
cess,  and  all  the  while  the  fire  kindled  by  the 
Janissaries  was  making  havoc  in  the  city  and 
threatened  to  destroy  it  entirely. 

Mahmoud  saw  that  the  fate  of  Selim  hung 
over  his  head.  His  own  troops  were  few  and 
ill-conditioned ; the  Janissaries  had  the  rabble 
of  the  whole  city  at  their  heels,  urged  on  by  the 
fanatical  Ulema.  One  chance  alone  remained 
to  him,  and  he  made  the  bold  stroke.  He  or- 
dered the  death  of  Mustapha,  who  still  lay  in 
the  harem  prison.  Then  he  stood  forth  alone 
before  the  mob,  the  sole  representative  of  the 
race  of  Osman,  and  no  man  dared  lay  hands  on 
him.  Then  he  annulled  the  decree  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army ; gave  up  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  troops  the  officers  who  had  fought 
for  him  within  the  seraglio ; forever  foreswore 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  hated  Nizam-Djedid, 
and  in  fact  seemed  to  yield  every  thing — even 
going  so  far  as  to  enroll  himself  as  a Janissary 
in  one  of  the  ortas.  But  from  that  day  the  Jan- 
issaries were  doomed.  Mahmoud  had  yielded 
that  he  might  more  surely  win,  and  for  eighteen 
years  he  unflinchingly  followed  the  line  of  policy 
upon  which  he  had  resolved.  For  eighteen  years 
that  man  waited  his  time,  working,  watching, 
and  plotting. 

The  wars  in  which  Turkey  was  embroiled  kept 
the  Janissaries  employed  much  of  the  time,  and 
in  peace  he  allowed  them  eveiy  license  that  they 
might  work  their  own  ruin.  He  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  their  allies  the  Ule- 
ma, and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  sowing  seeds 
of  discord  between  them. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a corps  of 
artillery  at  Tophanb,  who  were  drilled  in  the 
European  method.  These  Topjis,  as  they  were 


* Fetva,  or  fetwa— a decision  of  the  high  court  of 
holy  law— the  Shelkh-ul-Islom  being  the  great  head 
of  the  Ulema,  or  doctors  of  law. 
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called,  being  simply  artillerymen,  and  few  in 
number,  the  Janissaries  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  be  jealous  of  them.  They  merely 
treated  them  with  supreme  contempt,  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  Mahmoud  quietly  increased 
the  numbers  of  these  Topjis,  and  used  every  ef- 
fort to  make  them  effective  troops.  The  Greek 
revolution  afforded  a pretext  for  drilling  them 
as  infantry,  and  for  making  new  additions  to  the 
corps;  while  these  tokens  of  the  Sultan’s  regard 
brought  the  soldiers  themselves  to  look  upon  the 
proud  Janissaries  as  their  rivals  for  the  royal  fa- 
vor: a feeling  which  Mahmoud  found  many  quiet 
ways  of  increasing,  while  he  sought  continually 
to  attach  them  to  himself. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  year  1826, 
Mahmoud  had  at  Constantinople  14,000  wrell- 
disciplined  artillerymen,  perfectly  under  his  con- 
trol, and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a deadly  ha- 
tred for  the  Janissaries.  Meanwhile  they  had 
been  doing  their  best  to  assist  the  Sultan’s  de- 
signs. They  constantly  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Turkish  flag  by  their  capricious  refusal  to 
fight,  and  by  their  brutal  blood-thirstiness  when 
they  chanced  to  win  a battle.  They  had  dis- 
gusted the  people  by  their  tyranny,  the  Ulema 
by  arrogant  assumptions  of  religious  superiori- 
ty, and  their  own  generals  by  their  cowardice 
and  general  worthlessness.  And  when  Ibra- 
him Pasha’s  brilliant  campaign  in  Greece  show- 
ed what  European  drill  had  made  of  his  troops, 
Mahmoud  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  which 
he  had  waited  all  these  years. 

Quickly  disembarrassing  himself  of  foreign 
complications  by  granting  an  ultimatum  which 
Russia  had  drawn  up  expressly  to  produce  war, 
he  called  a council  of  high  dignitaries  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
Luckily  he  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  Koran 
a fit  text  for  the  deliberations  of  this  sage  body. 
“War,”  says  the  Prophet,  “is  a game  of  skill ; 
in  it,  then,  turn  the  weapons  of  your  adversary 
to  his  own  ruin,”  which  evidently  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  armies  of  the  faith  would  have 
occasion  to  adopt  the  dress  and  the  tactics  of 
infidels. 

One  old  pasha  compared  the  Janissaries  to 
vain  but  wrinkled  old  women  who  prate  much 
•of  their  beauty  fled  years  ago.  Another  re- 
minded the  council  that  the  Janissaries  no  lon- 
ger respected  the  Ulema,  who  had  so  often  de- 
fended and  assisted  them.  Another  called  at- 
tention to  the  constant  disgrace  they  brought 
upon  the  Turkish  flag  by  their  lawlessness; 
and  at  last  the  council  decided  that  the  army 
must  be  reorganized.  An  order  was  drawn  up 
directing  a detail  of  men  from  each  regiment 
of  Janissaries,  who  were  to  be  organized  into 
a new  corps  under  the  name  of  The  victorious 
Soldiers  of  the  Prophet  of  God.  The  order 
fixed  their  uniform ; their  drill,  after  the  Eu- 
ropean method,  but  interspersed  with  prayers 
at  fixed  intervals,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evil  influence  of  infidel  customs ; their  pay ; 
their  rations;  and  full  organization  down  to 
the  most  minute  details.  This  order  was  then 


declared  to  be  based  upon  the  Koran  by  the 
learned  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  was  approved  by 
the  whole  council,  who  also  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  carry  out  its  provisions.  This  agree- 
ment, after  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  wras  read  to  an  as- 
sembly of  line  officers,  who  were  also  invited 
to  sign  it.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that 
those  who  had  no  seals  rushed  away  to  the  en- 
gravers’ to  supply  the  want;  and  the  scribe 
who  drew  up  the  document  loudly  laments,  in 
describing  the  scene,  that  his  fine  penmanship 
in  this  “rose-bud  of  elegant  writing,  newly 
blossomed  in  the  garden  of  the  law,”  should 
have  been  blemished  by  so  many  coarse  seals, 
which  nearly  destroyed  its  legibility. 

But  all  this  enthusiasm  was  mere  show,  and 
died  out  when  the  law  came  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  With  the  very  first  drill  the  Janissaries 
began  to  murmur,  and  two  weeks  after,  on  the 
night  of  June  15,  1826,  a revolt  took  place. 
They  laid  out  their  kettles  in  imposing  array 
for  the  last  time.  Their  ranks  were  speedily 
reinforced  by  crowds  of  miscreants  of  eveiy 
hue,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  in 
hopes  of  new  plunder,  and  were  led  on  by  the 
dervishes,  who  stirred  up  fanatical  spirit  by  dec- 
lamations against  the  infidel  customs.  They 
attacked  the  palace  of  their  Agha,  who  barely 
escaped  w ith  his  life.  They  sacked  his  palace 
and  that  of  the  Grand  Yezir,  and  once  more 
the  city  was  in  their  hands. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  at  once  came  to  the  se- 
raglio from  his  palace  at  Beshiktash,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  after  ordering  the  whole  force 
of  Topjis  from  Scutari  and  Tophane  to  rendez- 
vous in  the  seraglio  grounds,  he  sent  a demand 
to  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Again  he  stood  that  night,  as  he  had  stood 
in  the  same  place  eighteen  years  before,  him- 
i self  cooped  up  in  the  seraglio,  the  city  in  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  soldiery,  who  were  al- 
ready howling  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace. 

His  demand  for  surrender  the  rebels  rejected 
with  scorn,  and  ho  at  once  summoned  about 
him  the  Ulema,  who  declared  the  Janissaries 
to  be  enemies  of  the  true  faith. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  16th  the  holy 
flag  of  the  Prophet  was  brought  out  from  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Sultan  marched  his  whole 
force  to  the  Atmeidan,  where,  with  a religious 
service  at  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  the  sacred 
banner  was  unfurled,  and  crowds  of  the  faithful 
began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Sultan’s  retain- 
ers. The  Janissaries  had  thrown  out  pickets 
toward  the  seraglio,  the  line  reaching  from  the 
Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn ; but  this  line 
was  speedily  forced  by  the  advance  of  troops 
on  all  the  principal  streets,  and  soon  all  the 
outlying  parties  fell  back  along  the  great  Divan 
Yol  to  their  barracks  at  the  Ermeidan,  where 
they  commenced  to  fortify  themselves,  the  Bek- 
tashee  dervishes  meanwhile  going  about  among 
the  men  to  animate  them  into  greater  reckless- 
ness and  fanaticism. 

The  site  of  the  barracks,  and  the  Etmeidan 
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itself,  is  now  completely  covered  with  houses, 
but  it  is  laid  down  on  the  maps  as  about  half 
a mile  from  the  landing-wharf  of  Yeni  Kapoo, 
on  the  Marmora  side  of  the  city.  Upon  a hill 
commanding  this  place  the  head-quarters  of  the 
royal  troops  were  fixed,  near  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Mahomet,  and  here  new  crowds  of  de- 
voted Moslems  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  sa- 
cred standard.  The  Topjis  then  closed  in  upon 
the  Etmeidan,  meeting  little  resistance;  and 
soon  the  great  square  was  completely  surround- 
ed, and  artillery  was  posted  upon  every  com- 
manding eminence,  and  in  all  the  streets  de- 
bouching upon  the  place. 

The  Janissaries  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
their  barracks  awaiting  attack,  and  sharp-shoot- 
ers from  the  windows  were  keeping  up  a most 
galling  fire  upon  the  troops  crowded  into  the 
streets,  when  the  Sultan  sent  in  one  more  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  The  man  who  bore  the 
message  was  killed.  Then  in  an  instant  a hun- 
dred cannon  opened  upon  the  rebels.  Some 
poured  canister  into  the  ranks  marshaled  on 
the  square,  and  others  sent  shot  and  shell  hur- 
tling through  the  barracks.  Once  the  Janissa- 
ries tried  to  break  through  the  circle  of  fire; 
but  the  crowds  who  filled  every  street  drove 
them  back  with  fearful  slaughter,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  barracks.  Then  all 
the  cannon  concentrated  upon  the  huge  build- 
ing such  a fire  of  shell  that  soon  the  wretches 
within  began  to  cry  for  mercy,  for  the  barracks 
were  on  fire.  Ah!  so  had  thousands  of  old 
men,  and  wives,  and  maidens  cried  to  them  for 
mercy  in  days  gone  by,  and  they  had  shown  no 
mercy.  And  now  there  w*as  no  one  to  heed 
their  cries  nor  to  pity  them.  Not  for  an  instant 
did  the  great  cannon  cease  their  roar — not  for 
a moment  did  the  muskets  hush  their  rattle, 
till  the  massive  walls  fell  in,  and  the  last  poor 
wretch  was  dead.  Not  one  escaped  of  those 
who  had  stood  upon  that  square  to  fight  against 
their  sovereign. 

The  rebellion  thus  terribly  crushed  out  in  its 
first  day,  work  yet  remained  to  be  done.  There 
were  still  thousands  of  Janissaries  scattered 
through  the  city.  The  provinces  also  were 
full  of  them.  And  when,  the  next  day,  a fir- 
man was  issued  abolishing  the  order,  its  dress, 
its  pass-words,  its  barracks,  and  its  very  name, 
a panic  seized  upon  all  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  order.  They  fled  in  all  directions. 
Pursued,  hunted,  outlawed,  they  went  through 
horrible  tortures  to  remove  that  fatal  but  too 
indelible  mark  upon  the  arm  which  betrayed 
their  secret.  The  bow-string  and  the  cimeter 
were  every  where  at  work.  The  waters  of  tho 
Bosphorus  ran  thick  with  gashed  and  mutilated 
bodies,  and  the  scenes  of  the  capital  were  re- 
peated throughout  the  empire,  until  full  30,000 
men  had  paid  the  penalty  of  crime  for  their 
corps.  And  so,  among  scenes  of  blood  and 
violence,  falls  the  curtain  upon  the  tragedy  of 
the  Janissaries. 

Near  the  Hippodrome  in  old  Stambonl,  just 


in  the  edge  of  the  mass  of  ruins  and  dwarfed 
houses  which  marks  the  path  of  the  great  fire 
of  1866,  is  a low  arched  gateway.  And  if  by 
any  chance  you  are  led  to  enter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a long  corridor  lined  with  fiercc-looking 
warriors.  In  that  place,  not  a hundred  yards 
from  the  marble  mausoleum  of  the  man  who 
destroyed  the  order,  you  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  Janissaries  as  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago.  And  these  effigies,  with  perhaps 
here  and  there  a gray-haired  old  man  with  a 
hideous  scar  upon  his  left  arm  above  tho  elbow 
— who  will  tell  you,  with  bated  breath  in  mem- 
ory of  the  old  horror,  that  he  was  once  a Janis- 
sary— these  are  all  the  relics  that  are  left  of  the 
power  that  built  up  the  Turkish  Empire. 


FRANCES  PALMER  versus  FATE. 

“ Source  of  Joy  and  woe, 

Foller  of  stern  hate, 

Lord  of  high  and  low, 

Woman  calls  thee  ‘Fate.*** 

THE  lady  had  lived  for  years  on  that  dread- 
ful border-land  where  eagy  affluence  ends 
and  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  com- 
mences. She  had  been  a poor  gentleman's 
daughter,  and  an  even  poorer  gentleman’s  wife ; 
and  her  experiences  in  both  positions  had  been 
remarkably  unpleasant.  But  when  she  was 
about  forty  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  to 
fight  with  the  world,  with  a daughter  of  twenty, 
another  of  seventeen,  and  fifty  pounds  a year  to 
support  them  upon. 

The  wife  felt  very  desolate ; but  the  woman 
on  whom  this  burden  was  laid  had  no  time  to 
lose  in  mourning  and  lamentation.  She  de- 
termined to  give  one  day,  and  one  day  only,  to 
the  deliberation  of  what  she  should  do.  At 
the  end  of  that  day  she  would  have  forced  her- 
self to  chalk  out  a plan.  It  would  then  only 
remain  for  her  to  compel  herself  to  follow  it. 

These  were  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  sit- 
uation. Her  husband  had  been  curator  and 
librarian  of  a small  country-town  museum  and 
library.  He  had  been  fitted  by  nature  and 
education  for  a higher  post,  but  he  had  lacked 
the  energy  to  seek  it,  and  had  gone  on  content- 
edly, making  just  enough  to  live  upon,  until  he 
died.  When  that  event  happened  his  widow 
found  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  secure  her 
from  absolute  want  by  buying  the  annuity  of 
fifty  pounds  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Dillon  had  never  been  a success  in  the 
little  town.  He  had  been  a little  above  the 
trades-people,  and  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  neighboring  gentry,  in  the  estimation  of 
both  these  classes.  The  facts  were  that  he 
was  infinitely  better  bom  and  bred  than  the 
first  named,  and  infinitely  better  educated  than 
the  second.  Blood  and  culture,  however,  are  j 
wont  to  fail  when  unsupported  by  prosper-  I 
ity  and  appreciation.  He  had  always  been  a I 
dreamy,  over-sensitive,  over-refined  man  for  his 
status  in  the  world.  Consequently  the  world 
punished  him  for  being  any  thing  more  than  he 
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need  have  been  about  such  things ; and  so  Mr. 
Dillon  lived  a failure  and  solitary,  and  died 
unknown  and  poor. 

But  his  wife  was  of  a very  different  nature. 
High-spirited,  active,  rather  self-confident,  and 
intensely  sanguine,  she  looked  the  facts  of  her 
poverty  and  possible  destitution  frankly  in  the 
face,  and  braced  herself  to  meet  them.  She 
had  married  very  young;  and  now  at  forty, 
with  two  grown-up  girls,  she  was  still  an  at- 
tractive, prepossessing  little  woman.  Wisely, 
she  did  not  scorn  and  disregard  this  slight  ad- 
vantage, but  made  the  most  of  it,  setting  off  her 
good  looks  to  the  best  of  her  taste,  ability,  and 
means.  • 

“Deepdene  is  no  place  for  us,”  she  said  to 
her  daughters,  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  which  she  had  devoted,  in 
strict  seclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  what  it 
would  be  well  to  do.  And  the  daughters  look- 
ed up  wistfully  and  hopefully ; for  they  had  suf- 
fered from  heart-sore  presentiments  that  Deep- 
dene and  pecuniary  degradation  was  to  be  their 
fate. 

They  shall  ba  photographed  as  they  sat  by 
the  fire — that  mother  and  her  two  daughters. 
On  the  right-hand  side,  in  the  one  arm-chair 
that  was  their  portion,  the  newly-made  widow 
sat.  A delicately-shaped,  not  very  tall  woman, 
with  a clear  dark  complexion,  and  silky  brown 
hair  put  away  closely  now  under  the  Marie 
Stuart  cap  of  white  crape.  A powerful,  earn- 
est, hard-to-beat  soul  inhabited  that  frame,  if 
the  face  was  to  be  trusted ; for  the  brow  was 
broad  (not  high),  and  was  set  resolutely  over  a 
pair  of  steady  dark  eyes  that  looked  out  un- 
flinchingly at  the  worst.  There  was  decision 
about  the  lines  of  the  chin  and  mouth,  and  the 
small,  thin  hands  were  what  a very  able  writer 
calls  “ clearly  the  hands  of  a capable  woman.” 

There  was  a good  deal  of  gentleness  in  that 
face  too,  and  a suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
a good  deal  of  fun  and  sunshine.  Even  now 
in  her  first  grief,  when  she  was  telling  her  chil- 
dren that  Deepdene  was  no  place  for  her  and 
them,  she  said  it  with  no  lachrymose  repining 
in  look  or  tone.  She  stated  it  as  an  ascertained 
fact,  but  not  as  a deplorable  one. 

“When  do  you  think  of  going,  mother?” 
the  girls  asked,  Simultaneously. 

She  looked  at  them  as  she  answered;  and 
they  were  well  worth  looking  at.  Graceful, 
slim  girls,  with  crowns  of  bright  chestnut  hair 
on  their  well-formed  heads,  and  large,  dark- 
lashed  gray  eyes.  Intelligent,  too,  and  refined, 
but  unfortunately  with  more  of  their  father’s 
languor  about  them  than  their  mother’s  activi- 
ty. The  mother  looked  at  these  girls  as  she 
answered : 

“ We  shall  go  to  London,  or  near  to  London ; 
and  we  shall  go  this  day  week.” 

“And  then ?”  Gertrude,  the  eldest,  asked. 

“Then  I shall  do  something  that  will  keep 
us  all  together.  Ella  and  you  must  not  look 
downhearted  if  I don’t  seem  to  succeed  at  once.” 

“ Ella  and  I will  work  for  ourselves,  mother,”  j 


Gertrude  said,  getting  up  and  going  nearer  to 
her  mother;  “for  ourselves  and  you,”  she  add- 
ed, hastily,  as  though  she  felt  conscious  there 
was  something  like  a tinge  of  selfishness  in  the 
first  part  of  her  speech. 

“Good  children!”  the  mother  said,  fondly; 
and  then  the  youngest  girl  spoke : 

“ It  is  easy  to  talk  about  working ; but,  after 
all,  what  can  we  do — mamma,  or  you,  or  I ? I 
declare  it  crushes  me  to  think  of  how  helpless 
and  poor  we  are.  Now  if  Gertrude  had  only 
married — ” Ella  stopped  abruptly,  for  Ger- 
trude’s pale,  creamy  face  had  grown  scarlet. 

“ If  Gertrude  were  married  we  should  be  the 
poorer,  for  we  should  be  without  her,”  Mrs. 
Dillon  said,  gravely. 

But  the  remark  did  not  tend  to  restore  Ger- 
trude’s equanimity.  From  the  moment  that 
Ella  had  worded  her  half-proposition  relative  to 
what  might  have  been  “if  Gertrude  had  only 
married,”  Gertrude  grew  distrait,  absorbed  in 
some  reflections  which  rendered  her  useless  as 
one  of  the  family  council.  She  did  not  speak 
again  until  the  clock  struck  eleven;  then  she 
rose  up,  saying,  “ I think  I will  go  to  bed,  mam- 
ma dear ;”  and  presently  Mrs.  Dillon  was  alone 
with  her  youngest  child. 

“Gertrude  is  touchy  on  that  subject  still,” 
Ella  said,  complainingly,  taking  up  the  position 
of  the  aggrieved  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
rebuked  as  the  aggressor. 

“And  you  are  indiscreet  on  that  subject 
still,”  Mrs.  Dillon  said,  severely.  “ 4 When  sor- 
row sleepeth,  wake  it  not.’  Yon  are  sometimes 
ruthless  to  your  sister.” 

“Because  I’m  annoyed  with  her  for  hanker- 
ing after  a man  who  treated  her  with  con- 
tempt,” Ella  said,  warmly.  “ Mamma,  after 
all  you  have  tried  to  teach  us  about  self-respect 
and  womanly  dignity,  you  can’t  wonder  at  my 
being  savage  to  6ee  Gertrude  so  tame  as  to  go 
on  caring  for  any  one  who  whistled  her  down 
the  wind  so  coolly  as  Mr.  Carruthers  did.” 

Then  Ella  hurriedly  kissed  her  mother  and 
bounced  off  to  bed,  leaving  Mrs.  Dillon  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire,  thinking  rather  sadly  of  the 
past  and  the  future. 

There  bad  been  an  unpleasant  episode  in 
Gertrude’s  life  connected  with  this  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers whom  Ella  had  mentioned  to-night, 
and  the  mother  could  not  feel  quite  conscience- 
free  concerning  it.  About  a year  before  Mr. 
Dillon’s  death  he  had  met  one  morning  at  the 
library  a stranger  who  was,  Mr.  Dillon  declared 
emphatically,  “a  scholar  and  a gentleman.” 
A young,  traveled,  agreeable  man,  with  plenty 
of  money  at  command,  plenty  of  experience  to 
draw  upon,  plenty  of  the  happy  assurance  w hich 
wins  the  belief  of  others,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
devote  to  them,  is  an  article  de  luxe  to  young 
girls  in  a country  town.  He  was  quite  a stran- 
ger to  every  one  in  and  around  Deepdene.  He 
never  suggested  that  either  business  or  inten- 
tion had  brought  him  there.  He  never  spoke 
of  his  family  or  friends.  In  short,  nothing  was 
known  about  him  or  found  out  from  him. 
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In  time  he  haunted  not  only  the  library  and 
the  librarian.  It  seemed  inhospitable  to  the 
thoughtless  father  to  let  Mr.  Carruthers  turn 
away  uninvited  when  he  had  kindly  come  as 
far  as  the  garden  gate.  So  he  was  invited  in, 
and  he  came,  and  Gertrude  was  very  pretty, 
and  Mr.  Carruthers  liked  pretty  women,  as  he 
liked  every  thing  else  that  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses ; and  when  he  asked  Ger- 
trude to  marry  him,  the  Dillons  knew  no  reason 
why  they  should  say  him  nay,  or  doubt  that  he 
meant  what  he  said. 

But  in  a very  short  time  the  bright  young 
lover  suffered  a tarnish  to  settle  over  his  bright- 
ness. He  began  to  talk  despondently  about 
ways  and  means,  and  hinted  to  Gertrude  that 
marriage  for  several  years  to  come,  though  an 
ardently  desired,  was  an  impossible  consumma- 
tion. The  girl  looked  at  his  good  broadcloth, 
and  his  rings  and  pins,  at  his  saddle-horse,  and 
his  fascinating  habit  of  denying  himself  nothing 
that  gave  him  pleasure.  She  looked,  and  she 
hoped,  and  she  feared,  and  uttered  no  word  of 
remonstrance. 

One  morning  he  came  to  them  and  said  that 
sudden  business  called  him  away  for  a week  or 
two ; and  he  asked  for  and  got  Gertrude’s  pho- 
tograph, and  regretted  that  he  had  not  one  of 
himself,  Bertie  Carruthers,  to  give  in  return. 
Then  he  went  away,  and  the  poor,  pretty  young 
girl  who  had  pledged  herself  to  him  had  to  bear 
the  pity  and  surmises  of  her  family  and  friends, 
for  never  more  came  he  to  Deepdene.  This  is 
why  it  had  sounded  harshly  in  Gertrude’s  ears 
when  Ella  began  to  speculate  in  the  midst  of 
their  new  sorrow  on  what  might  have  been  if 
Gertrude  had  married. 

The  jilted  girl  had  borne  herself  very  bravely 
outwardly ; but  she  had  suffered  and  smarted 
as  only  girls  who  have  been  openly  won  and 
courted  and  then  left  can  suffer  and  smart,  j 
The  name  of  Mr.  Bertie  Carruthers  w^as  never 
mentioned  in  the  home  circle,  and  for  a long 
time  the  whole  household  treated  Gertrude  as 
one  who  had  been  badly  bruised,  and  was  still 
very  tender.  But  gradually,  as  was  natural, 
the  rest  of  them  came  to  think  of  it  only  as  an 
unpleasant  episode,  and  only  Gertrude  knew 
that  it  had  been  an  influence  for  life  with  her 
in  some  way  or  other. 

But  in  these  days  after  her  father’s  death, 
and  during  the  hours  when  her  mother’s  diffi- 
culties and  deprivations  pressed  most  heavily, 
Gertrude  Dillon  struggled  very  hard  to  free 
herself  from  the  baneful  burden  of  regret  and 
repining.  There  were  other  things  in  flie  world, 
she  told  herself,  in  an  emotional  burst  of  philo- 
sophic feeling,  than  love  and  soft  words  and 
looks  and  marriage.  Other  things — possibly 
higher  things.  But  even  as  she  told  herself 
this  she  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  what  the  higher 
things  were. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a glad  day  for  them  all 
when  they  left  Deepdene  “ for  good,”  as  people 
phrase  it — though  whether  in  their  case  it  was 
for  good  or  ill  remained  to  be  proved.  They 


went  up  to  that  usual  bourne  of  the  bereft  Brit- 
ish subject,  London,  and  cast  about  for  suitable 
lodgings — lodgings  that  should  be  suitable  no  a 
so  much  to  their  tastes  and  likings  and  health 
as  to  their  means. 

Being  utterly  ignorant  of  London  localities, 
and  the  relative  prices  of  various  parts  of  the 
great  metropolis,  they  fixed  upon  the  old  court 
suburb  as  the  quartier  in  which  they  would 
dwell.  And  after  a time  they  found  three 
rooms  which,  when  their  own  furniture  was  in- 
stalled in  them,  would  satisfy  their  modest  re- 
quirements, and  for  which  they  were  not  charged 
much  more  extortionately  than  is  usual  in  that 
fashion-favored  district.  And  then  they  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  to  think  about  how  they 
should  live. 

The  house  in  which  they  lodged  was  one  in  a 
terrace  that  stood  on  some  newly  built  upon  and 
populated  ground  between  Kensington  proper 
and  Earle's  Court  and  Brompton.  It  was  a 
small,  insignificant,  unomamented  terrace,  but 
it  had  some  gorgeous  neighbors,  and  along  the 
broad  pavement  in  front  of  these  latter  Mrs. 
Dillon  and  her  daughters  tramped  daily,  hoping 
by  outside  investigation  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion respecting  the  wants  and  proclivities  of 
those  who  lived  within. 

“ Some  of  these  people  must  have  young  chil- 
dren who  want  a daily  governess  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  English,  French,  and  the  rudiments  of 
music,”  Mrs.  Dillon  would  say. 

“Some  of  the  great  ladies  who  live  in  these 
palaces  must  be  idle  and  dull,  and  in  wrant  of  a 
‘companion,*  ” Gertrude  would  think. 

“What  fun  the  daughters  of  the  people  who 
live  like  this  must  find  life !”  Ella  would  think, 
sighing  a little,  as  in  the  glorious  summer  even- 
ings groups  of  exquisitely  dressed  women  would 
look  down  on  them  (the  Dillons)  as  they  passed. 

At  last  Mrs.  Dillon,  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  an  agency,  got  a few  daily  pupils  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  dread  of  ab- 
solute penury  passed  awray  from  them.  Then 
she  made  a suggestion  to  her  girls:  “Could 
they  not  paint  velvet,  and  do  bead  and  wool 
work  and  embroidery  for  sale  ? It  would  give 
them  a trifling  independence,  keep  them  in  bet- 
ter clothing,  in  attire  that  set  off  their  daily  in- 
creasing beauty,  than  she  could  hope  to  do  by 
her  utmost  exertions.” 

It  was  not  a palatable  suggestion  to  Ger- 
trude, wfho  longed  to  do  something  higher, 
more  useful,  more  remunerative.  But  Ella 
embraced  it  and  acted  upon  it,  and  sought  for 
pretty  work  to  do  so  enthusiastically  that  she 
found  it  without  difficulty.  The  girl  was  deft, 
dainty,  and  delicate  with  her  needle,  and  she 
soon  grew  to  like  the  occupation,  which  was 
light,  easy,  and  graceful,  and  which  kept  her 
from  feeling  that  need  of  sixpence  now  and 
again  which  had  often  caused  her  to  smart 
when  she  lived  at  Deepdene. 

One  day  she  came  home  sparkling.  At  a 
wool  and  pattern  shop  in  West  bourn  Grove  she 
had  heard  of  a lady  who  wanted  to  have  the 
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whole  of  her  drawing-room  furniture  embroid- 
ered by  hand  in  silks.  It  was  a Mrs.  Baron, 
and  she  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Prince’s 
Square.  44  Walk  there  with  me  at  once,  Ger- 
trude,” Ella  said,  eagerly,  “and  hear  if  she’ll 
let  me  undertake  to  do  it.  She  is  quite  willing 
to  pay  liberally,  I was  told  at  the  shop.” 

“You  are  so  industrious  and  incessant  in 
seeking  w'ork,  dear,”  Gertrude  said,  warmly, 
“I’m  ashamed  of  myself.  I’ll  go  with  you, 
and  if  you  get  it,  I will  help  you  to  do  it,  Ella.” 
Then  they  dressed  themselves  as  favorably  as 
possible,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  afternoon 
sun  was  out  blazingly,  they  went  away  to 
Prince’s  Square  to  seek  an  audience  of  the 
lady  who  wanted  her  drawing-room  furniture 
embroidered  in  silk  by  hand. 

As  it  would  have  been  natural  for  the  would- 
be  workers  to  suppose,  if  they  had  known  more 
about  the  habits  and  customs  of  that  almost  un- 
known (to  them)  species,  a great  lady,  Mrs. 
Baron  was  not  at  home  at  four  o’clock  p.m.  on 
a July  day.  Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact 
from  the  servant  that  they  44  were  more  likely 
to  find  Mrs.  Baron  disengaged  early  in  the 
morning,  say  at  eleven  or  twelve,  than  at  any 
other  hour  of  the  day.”  So  they  called  again 
the  follow  ing  morning,  and,  after  a trifling  delay, 
they  were  ushered  into  Mrs.  Baron’s  presence. 

They  found  a young  lady  loosely  robed  in  a 
richly-worked  Indian  muslin  dress,  with  her 
pale  golden  hair  streaming  about  her  shoul- 
ders, busily  engaged  in  altering  the  position 
of  some  magnificent  groups  of  old  Sevres  on 
the  top  of  a tall  inlaid  cabinet.  She  turned  a 
bright,  fair,  animated  face  toward  them  as  they 
entered ; and  then  she  stepped  down  from  her 
chair,  and  told  them  she  was  Mrs.  Baron,  and 
courteously  asked  them  to  be  seated. 

“I  heard  at  Borlack’s”  (mentioning  the  wool- 
shop)  “ that  you  wanted  some  furniture  embroid- 
ered, and  I came  to  ask  for  the  work,”  Ella  be- 
gan. 

“ I think  I did — the  other  day,”  Mrs.  Baron 
hesitated.  “I  was  very  fond  of  embroidered 
furniture  a fortnight  ago,  but  I have  seen  some 
real  old  pomegranate-colored  leather  at  Wood- 
gate’s  since  then  that  I think  will  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  things ; and  yet  I 
don’t  know,”  the  undecided  young  lady  went 
on;  “lovely  patterns,  all  flowers  and  leaves 
in  their  natural  colors,  done  all  over  every 
thing,  would  be  charming,  wouldn’t  they  ?” 

Ella,  finding  herself  appealed  to,  said  she 
thought  they  would  be  very  pretty. 

44  And  could  you  design  them  ?”  Mrs.  Baron 
asked,  eagerly.  Ella  said  “ Yes,”  bravely  re- 
lying on  Gertrude’s  artistic  skill  to  help  her 
out  of  any  difficulty. 

44  Then  I will  hare  them,  after  all,”  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  exclaimed ; 44  and  now  we 
will  talk  about  the  ground — pale  green  won’t 
do,  will  it  ?” 

44  Certainly  not ; the  effect  of  the  lighter  tint- 
ed leaves  would  be  lost,”  Gertrude  interposed. 

“To  be  sure  they  would.  Well,  how  about 


amber?  I want  to  have  even  the  curtain  bor- 
ders worked.  I want  it  to  be  light,  elegant, 
unlike  other  people’s;  I hate  all  this  heavy 
ruby  velvet  stuff  in  the  room  I shall  live  in  all 
the  season ; and  Mr.  Baron  has  given  me  leave 
to  get  rid  of  and  buy  just  what  I like,”  she  con- 
tinued, confidentially.  44  Now  will  amber  do  ?” 

Ella  said  she  thought  it  would ; and  Miss 
Dillon  looked  non-acquiescence. 

“ Do  suggest  a proper  color;  I’m  sure  you 
have  good  taste,”  Mrs.  Baron  said,  interpret- 
ing the  elder  sister’s  look  aright.  “Amber 
would  be  lovely  for  most  people’s  complexions, 
you  know;  but  I see  you  don’t  approve  of  it.” 

44  Why  not  have  silk  of  the  color  of  the  leath- 
er of  which  you  were  speaking — pomegranate- 
color?  A rich  brownish  red  silk  would  force 
every  leaf  and  flower  to  stand  out  well.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  it;  and  now  about  terms;” 
and  then  Mrs.  Baron  went  on  to  say  how  many 
chairs  she  would  want,  and  how  many  otto- 
mans and  couches,  and  how  many  yards  for 
the  borders  of  the  three  sets  of  curtains  and 
the  poTtxhrt , and  how  much  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  pAy  for  all  these  things.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  her  terms  were  liberal  enough  to  be 
taken  gladly,  and  the  sisters  were  taking  their 
leave,  when  Mrs.  Baron  said : 

44  But  I must  ask — forgive  the  apparent  rude- 
ness— how  it  comes  that  girls  like  you  are  seek- 
ing such  work  ?” 

“Because  we  are  too  poor  to  live  without 
some  work,”  Ella  said,  honestly.  Then  they 
went  away,  with  that  statement  seething  in 
Mrs.  Baron’s  busy  brain.  It  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  help  them,  the  fair  little  beauty 
thought.  But  how  ? — there  was  the  difficulty. 

By-and-by  her  husband  came  in,  and  Mrs. 
Baron  communicated  her  trouble  to  him.  He 
was  an  acquiescent,  amiable  young  man,  and 
his  wife’s  44  money  was  her  own,  to  spend  in 
any  way  she  chose,”  he  always  argued.  44  Do 
as  you  like,  dear,”  he  said,  promptly;  “give 
them  what  you  please ; don’t  consult  me.” 

“But  they’re  ladies.  I can’t  go  to  them 
with  money  in  my  hand,”  she  protested. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  sagely. 

44  Now,  Edward,  you’re  not  sympathetic — 
you’re  not  a bit  like  Bertie.” 

44  Thank  Heaven ! No,”  he  said,  heartily. 

“I’m  sure  Bertie  is  very  nice  in  everyway,” 
she  said,  warmly;  44 and  he  adores  Frances. 
Oh ! I have  a thought : When  Frances  is  mar- 
ried it  will  often  be  dull  for  me  alone.  Can’t 
I ask  Miss  Dillon  to  be  my  companion?” 

“A  very  happy  thought,”  her  complacent 
husband  said,  kindly.  “Poor  little  darling l it 
must  be  dull  often  when  I’m  out.  Let  me  see 
—Frances  and  Bertie  both  dine  here  to-night, 
don’t  they  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  Frances  stays  till  Saturday,  after 
the  flower-show.”  And  then  she  went  on  tell- 
ing him  how  busy  she  and  her  sister  Frances — 
the  bride  elect  of  Mr.  Bertie  Carruthers — would 
be  during  the  ensuing  days,  looking  after  the 
nearly  completed  trousseau. 
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By  the  next  post  the  energetic  little  lady 
sent  a letter,  containing  the  proposition  that 
Gertrude  should  be  her  companion,  to  Miss 
Dillon.  Gertrude  got  it  in  the  evening,  just  as 
her  mother  came  in,  looking  pale,  ill,  and  ex- 
hausted from  her  daily  labors.  “ Mamma,  it 
wears  me  to  the  very  soul  to  feel  myself  a bur- 
den to  you  ^any  longer.  Let  me  say  yes  to 
this,”  she  pleaded.  After  a little  demur  the 
mother  agreed,  because  she  felt  so  very  power- 
less just  then.  . Accordingly  Gertrude  'dis- 
patched an  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Baron's  offer, 
and  announced  that  she  held  herself  in  readi- 
ness to  go  whenever  her  services  were  re- 
quired. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Baron  had  forgotten  her 
philanthropic  scheme  of  the  morning,  and  the 
object  of  it,  in  her  delight  in  welcoming  her 
splendid  sister  and  that  sister's  betrothed. 

The  young  lady,  Miss  Frances  Palmer,  ar- 
rived first  at  her  sister's  house,  from  her  mo- 
ther’s temporary  residence  at  Richmond,  whither 
Frances  had  been  conveyed  in  the  early  sum- 
mer for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Mr.  Carruthers 
to  a definite  conclusion.  He  had  met  the  stately 
blonde  (whose  classically  cut  face  was  as  fault- 
less a thing  as  was  exhibited  in  the  Park  that 
year)  at  a country  house  in  the  autumn  be- 
fore he  had  paid  that  unlucky  visit  to  Deep- 
dene.  He  had  been  charmed  with  the  face ; 
but  it  had  not  been  bent  kindly  on  him  then ; 
for  an  unmarried  baronet  had  been  fluttering 
about,  and  Frances  was  one  of  the  many  who 
prefer  a handle  to  their  names,  if  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a few  futile  attempts  to  win  her 

a pleased  recognition  of  his  existence,  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  gone  off  in  a huff,  and  drugged 
his  memories,  as  has  been  seen,  at  Deepdcne. 
A short  time  after  this  the  baronet  had  gone 
off  too — not  in  a huff,  but  (which  'was  worse)  in 
indifference.  But  Miss  Frances  Palmer  was 
not  one  to  waste  her  days  in  fruitless  repining. 
Her  only  sister,  and  senior  by  a year,  was  just 
married  to  a rich  city  merchant ; and  Frances 
determined  to  use  Milly  and  Milly’s  husband 
freely.  “ You  must  cultivate  Bertie  Carruthers 
when  he  comes  back  to  town,”  she  said,  “and 
help  me  to  meet  him.”  Accordingly,  when 
Mrs.  Baron  heard  from  Mr.  Carruthers's  own 
lips  that  he  was  going  to  quarter  himself  at 
Richmond  for  a time  in  May  and  June,  she 
said,  “ it  was  funny — but  mamma  and  Frances 
were  going  to  take  lodgings  at  Richmond.” 
8he  knew  herself  to  be  tolerably  safe  in  making 
this  assertion ; for  Frances's  sway  over  her 
mother  was  illimitable,  and  if  the  daughter  had 
decided  on  a residence  on  top  of  the  Monument, 
the  mother  would  have  seen  all  the  advantages 
of  so  airy  a situation. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  Boft  summer 
evenings  the  queen  of.  his  soul  glided  about  in 
a little  boat  on  the  river  with  him,  and  listened 
to  his  words  of  love,  and  effectually  banished 
poor  Gertrude  Dillon  from  his  heart.  By  July 
they  were  engaged,  and  the  wedding-day  was 
fixed ; and,  as  nothing  better  had  offered,  Fran- 


ces was  tolerably  contented;  and  when  she 
seemed  fully  so,  Bertie  Carruthers  was  iu  a whirl 
of  bliss. 

She  was  rather  languid  and  cross,  to  tell  the 
truth,  this  night  at  her  sister  s house.  The  din- 
ner was  exquisite,  but  6he  had  no  appetite ; the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  delightful,  but  she 
declared  it  stuffy  and  hot.  Bertie  was  devoted, 
engrossed,  intoxicated,  to  and  by  her,  but  she 
was  not  responsive,  in  short,  she  had  seen  Sir 
Henry  Archer  that  day,  and  he  had  not  seemed 
indifferent ; and  she  was  beginning  to  repent  her- 
self of  having  followed  Bertie  with  such  success. 

It  would  have  been  a small  wonder  to  any 
one  who  saw  her  that  night  that  men  were  not 
indifferent  to  her.  She  was  lounging  back  in  a 
very  low  chair,  fanning  herself  listlessly,  with 
her  beautiful  golden-haired  head  thrown  back, 
and  her  lovely  face  upraised,  and  her  sapphire- 
blue  eyes  half  closed.  Her  dress  was  perfect 
too.  She^was  fastidious  about  toilet  details, 
and  in  this  respect  she  had  always  contrasted 
favorably  with  Gertrude  Dillon,  who  had  never 
had  the  means  of  gratifying  Bertie's  taste  in 
that  respect.  Miss  Palmer  wore  a shining, 
transparent,  silver-gray  dress,  that  looked  as 
if  made  of  glorified  silk.  And  this  dress  was 
fastened  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  where  rich 
lace  trimmed  it,  with  pink  coral.  Her  buckle 
too  was  made  of  pink  coral,  and  from  the  chate- 
laine at  her  side  a number  of  pink  coral  impos- 
sibilities, together  with  other  charms,  depended. 
Altogether  she  was  arrayed  in  the  most  perfect 
taste,  and  her  appearance  was  such  as  to  justify 
Bertie's  adoration. 

But  she  was  not  in  a pleasant  mood.  She 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  going  to  Paris  for  the 
wedding  tour.  She  laughed  at  her  sister's 
idea  of  embroidered  furniture.  “You’ll  get 
os  weariful  a woman  as  those  creatures  of  old 
who  did  the  tapestry,  Milly,”  she  said ; “be- 
sides, you'll  be  gray-headed  before  you  get  it 
done,  if  you're  only  going  to  employ  one  young 
person.” 

“No,  no;  Miss  Dillon  works  most  expedi- 
tiously,” Mrs.  Baron  said. 

“ Miss  who?”  Bertie  asked,  with  a guilty  start. 

“Miss  Dillon.  I must  tell  you  about  them 
— such  charming  girls,”  the  enthusiastic  Mrs. 
Baron  began.  “ They  came  here  this  morning 
— they’re  perfect  ladies,  and  so  pretty — to  look 
for  work,  you  know ; and  Edward  agrees  with 
me  that  it’s  a shame  they  shouldn't  be  some- 
thing better ; so  I have  written  to  ask  the  eld- 
est to  bo  my  companion.” 

“After  all  there  are  thousands  of  Dillons  in 
the  world,”  Bertie  Carruthers  thought.  “The 
chances  are  against  her  being  the  one  girl  in  the 
world  I should  find  it  awkward  to  meet ; her 
father  wouldn't  let  her  go  out  in  that  way.” 

So  he  reassured  himself,  not  knowing  that 
Mr.  Dillon  was  dead,  and  poor  Gertrude  free  to 
follow  her  own  will,  with  that  most  bitter  free- 
dom which  comes  from  the  loss  of  those  who 
love  us. 

Mr.  Carruthers  had  almost  forgotten  the  cir- 
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cumstance  which  had  recalled  Gertrude  Dillon 
to  his  mind,  when  an  unfortunate  rencontre  took 
place.  He  was  riding  in  the  Row  with  Frances, 
who  sat  her  horse  as  if  it  had  been  an  imperial 
and  triumphal  car  on  which  she  was  making  a 
magnificent  progress.  That  is  to  say,  she  look- 
ed splendid  on  horseback ; but  she  did  not  ride 
well ; and  Bertie  this  morning  was  touchily  con- 
scious of  all  her  little  shortcomings,  for  they  had 
met,  and  she  had  bowed  most  graciously  to,  Sir 
Henry  Archer.  Bertie  was  finding  the  Row  hot, 
hateful,  overcrowded.  But  he  could  not  induce 
Frances  to  find  it  other  than  refreshing,  lively, 
and  agreeable.  Presently  Sir  Henry  dared  to 
join  them ; and  now  Bertie  began  to  fidget  his 
horse’s  mouth,  and  to  look  sulky  and  flushed. 
Frances  waxed  more  brilliant  every  moment. 
She  disregarded  her  lover — her  acknowledged 
— and  shot  glances  at  Sir  Henry  that  any  fu- 
ture husband  would  be  justified  in  resenting. 
Finally  Bertie  heard  some  words  pass  in  a low 
tone  between  them,  and  the  next  moment  a 
beautiful  crimson  rose  was  transferred  from  the 
front  of  Miss  Palmer’s  habit  to  the  button-hole 
of  Sir  Henry  Archer’s  coat.  Bertie  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  “The  sun  has  given  me  a split- 
ting headache,  Frances,”  he  said  ; “ I must  ask 
you  to  come  home.  ” As  she  had  no  alternative 
she  assented  to  his  proposition,  but  she  went 
home  in  a very  bad  temper,  her  cheeks  tingling 
with  vexation,  and  her  fingers  tingling  with  the 
last  pressure  of  Sir  Henry’s  hand. 

As  the  angry  pair  pulled  up  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Baron’s  house  they  saw  a young  lady  walk- 
ing in.  But  neither  of  them  noticed  her ; and 
when  Frances  went  up  to  her  room  to  take  off 
her  habit,  Bertie  sauntered  into  the  drawing- 
room, and  did  not  see  that  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied until  he  had  thrown  himself  on  a sofa. 
Then  he  heard  a light  rustling,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  Gertrude  Dillon  making  toward  the 
door,  and  he  sprang  to  her  side  with  a smoth- 
ered exclamation. 

44  Gertrude !”  he  said,  piteously.  He  was  in 
a fury  with  the  other  one,  and  so  he  felt  special- 
ly tender  to  the  girl  he  had  ill-used. 

She — poor  Gertrude — had  always  determined 
that  if  she  ever  met  him  again  she  would  pass 
him  with  scorn.  She  would  say,  “We  are 
strangers,  Sir,  now  and  forever.”  She  would 
cut  him  with  her  contempt,  as  he  had  cut  her 
with  his  cruelty.  But  now  that  she  did  meet 
him  again  all  her  resoUnions  were  proved  vain. 
She  could  only  stand  still  and  struggle  to  keep 
herself  from  crying,  from  fainting,  from  doing 
something  very  silly.  She  could  only  remem- 
ber how  she  had  loved  him — how,  alas,  she 
loved  him  still.  She  could  only  see  that  he 
looked  handsome,  ardent  as  ever,  and  — she 
knew  nothing  of  Frances  Palmer. 

All  in  a moment  he  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  to  a seat,  and  asked  for  her  father  and  mo- 
ther and  Ella,  and  told  her — no,  he  did  not  tell 
her  in  words  that  he  regretted  having  left  her, 
but  he  made  her  understand  by  his  manner  that 
he  did  so.  And  she  was 44  only  a woman” — only 


| a forgiving,  because  a passionately  loving,  wo- 
man. And  so-  she  listened,  and  hoped  so 
wildly. 

As  they  sat  thus,  he  bending  over  her,  holding 
her  hand,  telling  her  that  he  too  had  sorrows, 
that  he  must  see  her  again  and  put  himself  in  a 
less  despicable  light  before  her,  the  door  softly 
opened  and  Frances  came  in.  At  least  she 
was  coming  in ; but  when  she  saw  that  pair  she 
paused,  paralyzed  almost  with  surprise  and  re- 
sentment and  mortification.  It  was  veiy  well 
for  her  to  play  the  dangerous  game  of  being 
half  on  with  a new  love  before  she  was  off  with 
the  old,  but  she  would  not  allow  a similar  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  to  Bertie.  She  had  just 
heard  from  Milly  that  the  girl  who  was  to  be 
Milly’s  companion  was  in  the  drawing-rooni,  so 
she  knew  w ho  Gertrude  was.  When  she  had 
watched  the  scene  in  speechless  amazement  for 
a few  seconds  she  recovered  the  use  of  all  her 
faculties — the  one  of  being  superbly  arrogant 
among  others — and  6poke : 

“ Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Carruthcrs,  I gave  you 
credit  for  better  breeding  than  to  carry  on  an 
amour  with  one  of  my  sister’s  servants  in  my 
sister’s  house.”  Then  she  wrent  away  rapidly, 
and  wrote  a haughty  little  note  to  Bertie,  dis- 
missing him  “forever,”  and  a fascinating  little 
note  to  Sir  Henry  Archer,  saying  that  she  had 
altered  her  mind,  and  should  go  to  the  Opera 
that  night  with  Mrs.  Baron — this  being  a point 
Sir  Henry  had  been  anxious  to  be  informed  upon. 

Gertrude  had  gone  away  fearfully,  never 
waiting  to  see  Mrs.  Baron  after  that  explosion 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Palmer.  And  when  he 
had  read  Frances’s  note  Mr.  Carruthers  quietly 
took  up  his  hat  and  followed  Gertrude’s  exam- 
ple. “She  shall  tell  her  own  tale  to  her  sis- 
ter, but  I’ll  explain  matters  to  Baron.  My 
lady  meant  mischief  this  morning  from  the 
moment  that  fellow  came  up.  She  had  a fair- 
er opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  me  than  she 
expected.”  Then  he  congratulated  himself 
on  having  found  Gertrude,  and  hummed  Owen 
Meredith’s  words, 

111  But  I will  marry  my  own  old  love 

With  the  primrose  fiice— for  old  things  are  best.*” 

That  evening  he  went  bravely  to  Gertrude 
and  told  all  his  story  to  her,  and  asked  her  to 
forgive  him,  and  love  him  again,  and  marry 
him.  It  was  easy  for  Gertrude  to  love  him 
again — indeed,  she  had  never  left  off  loving 
him — but  it  was  harder  to  promise  to  marry 
him,  in  opposition  to  her  mother  and  sister. 

“He  will  treat  you  badly;  he  will  neglect 
you;  he  will  despise  you  for  your  pusillani- 
mous conduct,  after  the  heartless  way  he  has 
behaved,”  Ella  said,  hotly.  “I’d  rather  die 
than  marry  him,  if  I were  you.” 

“I’d  rather  die  than  not  marry  him,”  Ger- 
trude said,  truthfully  and  firmly.  But  she 
found  it  harder  work  to  answer  her  mother. 

“ What  security  can  you  hope  to  feel  in  the 
affections  of  a man  who  has  hitherto  proved 
himself  unstable  as  water?”  Mrs.  Dillon  asked. 
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And  to  that  question  Gertrude  only  said: 
“It  is  my  fate.  Let  me  follow  it,  dear  mo- 
ther.” 

It  was  her  fate,  and  she  was  suffered  to  fol- 
low it  without  more  opposition ; and,  as  far  as 
things  have  gone,  it  has  proved  a very  happy 
fate.  He  is  a liberal,  indulgent  husband  and 
father;  and  thongh  his  love  for  Gertrude  is 
less  absorbing,  less  devoted,  less  all-sufficient 
a thing  than  hers  for  him,  Bhe  is  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. For  there  is  honor  to  her  in  obeying 


her  “fate,”  and  loving  him  above  and  beyond 
and  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else. 

Mrs.  Baron’s  drawing-room  was  never  em- 
broidered by  Ella’s  hand.  Miss  Palmer  went 
to  the  Opera  that  night,  and  achieved  what  she 
considered  her  destiny ; that  is  to  say,  she  won 
an  offer  from  Sir  Henry  Archer,  and  married 
him  a month  after  the  date  that  had  been  fixed 
for  her  marriage  with  Bertie  Camithers.  So 
all  parties  are  satisfied ; And  the  quartette  con- 
stantly meet  in  society,  and  are  very  friendly. 


MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DANGER-SIGNALS. 

AN  hour  after,  I was  walking  alone  through 
one  of  the  alleys  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

I had  waited  but  a few  moments  with  Mrs. 
Lyndon  and  her  daughter,  long  enough  to  hear 
that  things  were  going  rather  prosperously  with 
them ; that  Mrs.  Lyndon  hated  Paris,  and  the 
Parisian  way  of  cutting  steaks  and  chops  and 
joints;  that  they  had  sometimes  seen  Ned 
Lambert,  “as  a friend,”  Lilia  said;  and  that 
he  was  still  constant,  patient,  hopeful.  I was 
glad  to  learn  that  Lilia  knew  nothing  of  her 
father’s  whereabouts — her  father,  whom  I had 
seen  that  morning  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  her  house! — and  I put  in  many  words  for 
Ned  Lambert,  and  against  her  resolution  of 
delay.  She  shook  her  head  sadly,  but  deci- 
sively. 

“ You  have  to  wait,”  she  said;  “why  not 
we?  If  a woman  is  worth  having,  Emanuel, 
she  is  worth  waiting  for.  I will  never  marry, 
never,  while  that  wretched  man  lives,  or  until 
I know  that  he  is  reclaimed,  and  decent  enough, 
at  all  events,  not  to  bring  open  shame  on  my 
husband.  If  Edward  Lambert  is  like  me,  he 
will  wait.  If  not,  Emanuel,  then  would  it  not 
be  better  we  never  became  any  thing  more  to 
each  other?” 

“Ned  will  wait,  never  fear.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Ned  will  wait” — and  a tear  flashed 
up  in  her  bright  eye.  “There  never  was  a 
heart  more  true  and  tender  than  his — dear  old 
Ned,  dear  old  Ned!” 

My  poor  friend’s  own  heart  had  greatly  ex- 
panded since  I first  saw  her.  She  was  a sad- 
der and  a more  loving  woman  now  than  I had 
ever  known  her.  My  pretty  pagan  was  be- 
coming thoroughly  Christianized.  The  soul 
was  entering  the  body  of  the  hardly-entreated, 
world-seared  Undine  of  the  Thames. 

Thinking  over  this,  even  amidst  the  bewil- 
dering pressure  of  my  own  thoughts,  I walked 
slowly  through  the  Champs  Elysees.  I was  to 
leave  Paris  that  night ; to  travel  again  by  Dieppe, 
lest  I should  obtrude  myself  on  Mr.  Lyndon ; 
and  I had  yet  some  weary  hours  to  while  away. 

Despite  my  parting  from  Lilia — despite  the 
year  of  probation,  fraught  with  such  various 
possibilities,  that  lay  before  me — the  pervad- 


DAUGHTER. 

I ing  sensation  of  my  soul  was  made  up  of  pride 
and  happiness.  I had  something  to  love,  I had 
something  to  live  for — I was  loved.  Out  of  the 
dullness  and  arid  darkness  of  my  commonplace 
purposeless  existence  a light  of  heaven  had 
come  down  to  me.  I had  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  the  depth  of  Lilia  Lyndon’s  affection.  I be- 
lieved without  shadow  of  distrust  in  the  im- 
mortal strength  of  her  love,  and  I seemed  as 
if  henceforth  I walked  with  a pillar  of  light  to 
guide  my  way.  Wait  for  a year! — why,  I had 
waited  for  ten  years  and  more,  in  vain,  and  I 
would  have  accounted  it  no  sacrifice,  if  the 
time  had  but  accomplished  the  object.  If  the 
younger  love  for  Christina  had  been  more  fe- 
verish and  burning,  it  had  never  had  the  deep 
sweet  abiding  faith  I felt  in  the  soul  and  the 
affection  of  Lilia  Lyndon.  The  first  glance 
she  ever  turned  on  me  was  like  a ray  of  sacred 
moonlight  to  one  who  has  lain  down  wearied 
in  a sandy  desert.  In  her  I found  the  woman 
who  is  all  truth  and  simplicity ; who  has  char- 
acter, but  no  self.  How  such  a being  ever 
came  to  love  me,  I never  could  understand — I 
can  not  now  understand ; but  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  her  love  was  a consecration  which 
pledged  me  to  all  good  and  generous  impulses, 
and  bade  selfishness,  and  evil  passion,  and  dis- 
trust, be  gone  forever.  A year — only  a year! 
and  the  deep  faith  and  sanctity  and  heavenly 
guardianship  of  her  love  the  while.  A year — 
and,  after  all,  I am  yet  young!  it  shall  be  a 
year  of  earnest  work  and  improvement,  and 
preparation  for  the  future,  which  now  at  last 
looks  so  clear  and  bright. 

Prose  in  life  always  mingles  with  our  poetry. 
I was  already  turning  over  practical  plans  for 
our  future;  plans  into  which  questions  of  in- 
come largely  entered.  I had  a year  to  work 
in,  and  during  that  interval  I hoped  to  make 
a little  money,  and  then  to  give  up  the  stage. 
In  every  way  the  concert-room  suited  me  bet- 
ter and  pleased  me  better;  and  I thought  I 
could  thus  lead  a far  quieter  and  happier  life 
with  Lilia. 

Thinking  over  these  things,  I sauntered 
through  the  Camps  Elysees,  where  now  it  be- 
came hardly  possible  to  find  a quiet  spot.  The 
Sunday- enjoying  people  were  all  out;  the  men 
with  their  wives,  and  mothers,  and  little  chil- 
dren, the  husbands  generally  attending  more 
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to  the  children  than  the  wives  did ; the  ouvrier 
and  his  amie ; the  voitures  de  remise  full  of  pleas- 
ant parties  going  off  to  the  Bois — although  the 
Bois  of  the  year  I speak  of  was  very  different 
indeed  from  that  of  1869 ; the  soldiers  loung- 
ing and  smoking ; the  queer  riders  looking  so 
very  much  as  if  they  had  hired  their  horses  for 
the  first  time  that  very  day,  and  did  not  well 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

I sat  at  a table  of  one  of  the  open  cafis  and 
looked  at  the  scene.  I was  thirsty,  and  ordered 
some  wine ; drank  it,  and  smoked  a cigar,  and 
fell  thinking. 

A man  passed  by  once  or  twice,  and  surveyed 
me  curiously.  At  last  he  came  and  took  a seat 
at  a table  near  me,  and  still  eyed  me  attentively. 
I knew  he  was  looking  at  me,  even  when  I did 
not  see  him ; so  I looked  up  at  last,  and  stud- 
ied his  features.  Yes,  I must  know  him;  I 
had  certainly  seen  him  before  somewhere. 

But  where  ? 

He  was  evidently  an  Italian  or  Spaniard — 
an  Italian  more  likely.  He  was  low  and  stout, 
with  a thick  black  beard  cut  closely  round  his 
face,  and  he  had  a strange  restless,  suspicious, 
burning,  wolf-like  eye,  unpleasant  to  see,  al- 
though the  general  expression  of  his  face  was 
otherwise  honest  and  manly  enough. 

Yes,  I know  that  man  ; at  least  I have  seen 
him  before  ; that  is  not  a man  to  quarrel  with ; 
that  is  a man  to  do  any  thing.  For  a certain 
class  of  conspirator,  now — 

Ah ! there  it  is ! that  is  the  man  l The  en- 
voy who  found  Salaris  in  Westmoreland,  and 
took  him  away ! 

Then  there  came  a very  rush  of  half-forgot- 
ten things  to  my  mind.  My  own  concerns  had 
made  me  forget  them.  The  words  which  Ste- 
phen Lyndon  had  spoken  to  me  this  morning ; 
his  wild  vague  talk  of  something  going  on 
which  he  meant  to  disclose ; his  advice  to  me 
to  leave  Paris  this  very  night ! And  Salaris  is 
in  Paris ; and  this  man,  who  brought  him,  hap- 
pens to  be  at  my  veiy  elbow.  And  Lyndon 
had  been  intrusted  with  some  of  their  secrets  1 

In  a moment  the  reality  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  me.  Whatever 
the  plot  Salaris  had  now  in  hand,  Stephen  Lyn- 
don had  betrayed  it  to  the  French  Government, 
and  its  eyes  were  on  the  conspirators ! 

Even  in  that  moment  I was  much  puzzled 
to  think  what  the  mysterious  plan  for  the  re- 
demption of  Italian  liberty  could  be  which  was 
to  open  its  first  scene  in  Paris.  Every  body 
knewr,  however — even  I did,  who  took  but  lit- 
tle interest  in  politics,  home  or  foreign — that 
the  French  Government,  or  at  least  its  chief, 
was  willing  enough  just  then  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  legitimate  and  despotic  Italian 
rulers — the  Bourbons,  and  Parmas,  and  Mode- 
nas,  and  the  Pope ; and  the  arrest  of  Salaris 
apd  the  discovery  of  any  thing  like  a genuine 
plot  might  probably  mean  his  instant  surrender 
to  Pope  or  Austrian  or  Austria’s  vassal.  Sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  recorded  against  him 
in  some  of  the  Italian  States ; and  he  had  but 
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lately  effected  a desperate  and  romantic  escape 
from  a Lombard  prison.  The  surrender  of 
such  a man  now  to  any  of  his  old  enemies 
would  probably  mean  a short  shrift  and  a sharp 
axe. 

This  man  near  me  is  trust-worthy  ? He  must 
be.  He  seemed  to  be  fully  in  the  confidence 
of  Salaris,  and  Christina  spoke  of  him  as  a man 
of  undoubted  truth. 

He  was  still  eying  me  curionsly.  I ad- 
dressed him  in  Italian,  and  in  a low  tone. 

“ I think  I have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  • 
you  before,  signor  ?” 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  smiled. 

‘ ‘In  England — a few  days  ago?” 

“ Up  among  the  mountains ; yes.” 

“ You  know  I am  a friend  of  Signor  Sala- 
ris?” 

“Yes,  signor.” 

“ He  has  told  you  so  ?” 

“Often.” 

A more  laconic  person  one  could  not  easily 
meet;  and  he  indulged  in  not  the  slightest 
gesticulation. 

“ You  will  trust  me.” 

He  nodded,  and  glanced  round  to  see  that 
the  garpon  was  not  too  near. 

“ Does  any  one  here  speak  Italian  ?”  I asked, 
thinking  that  he  dreaded  being  overheard  and 
understood. 

“ I think  not,  signor.  But  they  may  know 
that  we  are  speaking  Italian — and  even  that — ” 
he  finished  the  sentence  with  another  glance 
round  and  a slight  shrug. 

“Perhaps  English  would  do  better.  Do 
you  speak  English  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  some.” 

“You  understand  it?” 

“Much  well.” 

“Then,”  I said,  speaking  slowly  that  he 
might  follow  my  meaning,  “I  have  reason  to 
fear  that  you  and  our  friend  the  signor  are  be- 
trayed.” 

He  started  and  frowned ; then,  after  a mo- 
ment of  silence,  said, 

“ Impossible.” 

“ It  is  possible ; it  is  true.  I have  seen  and 
spoken  to  the  man  who  betrayed  you.  He  told 
me  he  had  done  it,  or  meant  to  do  it.  Take 
care ! I do  not  know  what  your  plans  are,  or 
what  you  are  doing  in  Paris ; but  I tell  you 
that  I fully  believe  every  thing  either  is  now 
known  to  the  police  here,  or  will  be  known  be- 
fore night.” 

He  looked  grim  and  set  his  teeth,  and  a low 
red  fire  burned  in  his  eye.  I began  to  tell  him 
exactly  what  I knew ; but  I had  so  often  to 
repeat  what  I said,  and  he  had  such  difficulty 
in  following  me,  despite  his  professed  mastery 
of  English,  that  I discarded  his  objection  to 
Italian,  and  told  him  my  story  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. I told  him  that  a man  whom  I knew 
to  be  partly  in  Salaris  s confidence,  and  who 
was  now  in  Paris,  had  warned  me  to  leave  the 
city  before  night,  and  hinted,  or  more  than 
hinted,  that  he  had  given  information  to  the 
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government  which  would  lead  to  arrests.  And 
I give  him  my  own  view  of  the  character  of 
the  man  who  had  told*  me  this,  and  my  belief 
that  in  this  at  least  he  was  quite  capable  of 
keeping  his  word. 

“This  man’s  name,  signor?” 

I hesitated.  Ought  I to  betray  even  the 
wretch  who  was  betraying  others  ? There  was 
a savage  gleam  in  my  companion’s  eyes  which 
boded  ill  to  a traditore.  After  all,  the  wretched 
Stephen  Lyndon  had  had  some  thrill  of  good- 
nature in  him  toward  me,  and  had  endeavored 
to  save  mo  from  what  he  supposed  to  be  a great 
danger.  No,  I could  not  give  up  his  name ; 
and  I told  the  Italian  so. 

“I  ask  you,”  he  said,  quietly,  “because  all 
would  depend  upon  that.  He  may  tell  all  he 
knows,  and  yet  tell  nothing.” 

“But  he  clearly  told  me  that  he  would  be- 
tray Salaris.” 

4 4 Possible.  The  signor  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand. It  may  be  that  he  is  set  on  to  be- 
tray something  that  is  truly  nothing,  in  order  to 
turn  away  attention  from  the  real  business.  I 
do  not  know.” 

“Do  you  know  where  Salaris  is?” 

“Not  where  he  is  now.  I hope  to  see  him 
in  Paris  to-night.” 

“ Can  you  not  find  him  out  and  tell  him  ?” 

“Yes,  I can  do  that;  it  is  ray  duty-to  do  it 
at  once.  He  will  know  what  to  do.  Could  the 
signor  remember  the  exact  words  told  to  him 
by  this  person  who  warned  him  ? That  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  know.” 

I tried  to  repeat,  as  well  as  I could,  the  exact 
words  Lyndon  had  used.  But  the  attempt  was 
a failure  ; I had  only  a vague  recollection. 

“Perhaps  the  person  did  not  quite  under- 
stand all  he  was  saying  ? Perhaps  he  conveyed 
more  than  he  meant — or  less?  The  signor 
speaks  Italian  well— oh,  very  well  indeed ; but 
I can  discover  that  sometimes  he  uses  a word 
with  not  quite  the  meaning,  Qr  more  than  the 
meaning  he  would  express.  Now  this  is  of 
great  moment.  The  person  who  spoke  to  you 
may  have  impressed  on  you  too  much  or  too 
little.” 

“ No,  no ; there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
Was  not  talking  Italian,  but  English — his  own 
tongue  and  mine.” 

The  Italian’s  eyes  flamed  again.  He  had 
laid  a trap  for  me,  and  I had  blundered  right 
into  it. 

“Thanks,  signor,”  he  said,  rising  from  his 
chair.  “ I have  now  what  I would  know.  I 
thought  so ! I know  who  is  the  man  who  spoke 
in  his  own  tongue,  English,  to  the  signor.  The 
signor  evidently  always  suspected  him  ? So  did 
I — always.  Adieu,  signori  The  news  is  ill 
news  that  the  signor  brings ; but  it  is  not  per- 
haps yet  too  late.” 

He  saluted  me  gravely,  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  Champs  Elys£es  toward  the  Place  de 
la  Concord,  leaving  me  much  bewildered  with 
doubt  as  to  whether  I had  done  Salaris  any 
good  after  all ; whether  Lyndon  was  not  a rain 


old  madman,  who  bragged  of  a capacity  to  do 
harm  which  he  did  not  possess ; and  whether  I 
had  not  handed  the  wrretch  over  to  a venge- 
ance which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  deserve. 
If  I could  only  see  Salaris  and  speak  with  him ! 
I sprang  up,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I could  after  the 
Italian,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  him  and  in- 
ducing him  to  confide  to  me  something  of  my 
friend’s  whereabouts ; but  before  I could  make 
much  way  through  groups  of  holiday-makers 
and  children  he  had  quite  disappeared.  I spent 
a horrible  hour  or  two  in  the  odious  position  of 
one  who  just  knows  that  something  evil  or  dan- 
gerous is  going  forward,  and  fancies  he  only 
wants  a little  light,  a little  opening,  to  be  able 
to  prevent  it,  and  is  groping  here  and  there  to 
no  effect,  while  he  feels  that  every  moment  lost 
brings  the  dreaded  thing  nearer.  I could  do 
literally  nothing,  and  yet  I was  so  near  to  be- 
ing able  to  do  something ! 

I had  engaged  to  sing  the  following  night  in 
London  with  Christina;  otherwise  I .would 
gladly  have  remained  in  Paris,  in  the  faint, 
futile  ghost  of  a hope  of  meeting  Salaris,  and 
being  perhaps  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  leave 
France  at  once  and  draw  out  of  whatever  enter- 
prise he  had  engaged  in.  Time  ran  on  while  I 
thought  and  debated  with  myself,  and  fretted 
and  fumed  in  this  idle  way ; and  at  last  it  came 
to  this,  that  I must  either  go  at  once,  or  make 
up  my  mind  to  break  my  engagement,  telegraph 
that  I could  not  leave  Paris,  and  stay. 

I adopted  the  resource  of  many  a puzzled 
and  idle  man,  and  invited  the  Fates  and  Chances 
to  settle  the  question  for  me. 

A bird  was  swaying  on  the  branch  of  a chest- 
nut just  in  front  of  me.  He  was  about  to  take 
flight. 

“Come,”  I said  to  myself,  “if  the  bird  flies 
to  the  right,  I will  leave  Paris ; if  he  flies  to  the 
left,  I will  remain.” 

He  shot  from  the  swinging  bough,  and  flew 
in  the  direction  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  on  my 
right. 

I got  up  instantly,  walked  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concord,  hailed  a voiture , and  was  presently  on 
roy  way  to  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Rouen 
and  Dieppe.  I crossed  the  Channel  that  night, 
not  without  a feeling  that  I was  like  a man  run- 
ning away  from  the  camp  the  night  before  a 
battle.  • 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Christina’s  last  triumph. 

This  bad  not  been,  on  the  whole,  a brilliant 
season  with  Christina.  She  opened  magnifi- 
cently : her  voice  perfect,  her  physical  pow'ers 
apparently  quite  restored.  A week  had  hardly 
passed  when  a change  came,  and  she  was  at- 
tacked at  once  by  hoarseness  and  nervous  weak- 
ness. Then  she  took  a few  nights’  rest,  and 
apparently  recovered ; then  she  sang  for  a night 
or  two  more,  and  fell  back  again.  More  than 
once,  when  she  was  announced  for  some  one  of 
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her  great  parts,  she  had  to  give  up  at  the  last 
moment,  and  little  printed  notifications  laid  in 
every  box  and  stall  told  disappointed  audiences 
that  this  singer  or  that  had  undertaken  to  act 
as  substitute  for  Madame  Reichstein.  The 
West  End  public  is  at  once  undemonstrative  and 
exacting,  and  Madame  Reichstein  was  openly 
and  generally  accused  of  being  willful,  capri- 
cious, and  ill-tempered.  Stories  were  repeated 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  taken  offense 
at  this  or  that  imaginary  slight,  and  peremp- 
torily told  the  manager,  at  the  last  moment, 
that  she  positively  would  not  sing.  She  began 
to  be  quietly  regarded  as  one  on  whom  reliance 
could  not  be  placed ; whom  success  had  spoiled ; 
who  was  ungrateful  to  her  best  patrons  and  ad- 
mirers. This  sort  of  thing  even  found  its  way 
into  newspapers ; and  a comic  journal  had  some 
pleasantries  about  the  amazement  of  an  aud- 
ience when  Madame  Reichstein,  who  had  been 
announced,  did  actually  sing — and  such  like 
stuff. 

All  this  pained  and  vexed  Christina,  and  of 
course  only  helped  to  make  her  more  nervous, 
and  less  able  to  command  her  physical  resources. 
She  was  simply  the  most  conscientious  artist  I 
have  ever  known.  She  was  absolutely  without 
the  petty  caprices  and  whims  which  spoil  so 
many  singers,  men  as  well  as  women.  But  she 
was  not  only  too  conscientious  as  an  artist  to 
evade  her  duties ; she  delighted  in  them ; they 
were  her  happiness — lately  perhaps  her  only 
happiness.  To  me  my  operatic  parts  were 
mere  drudgery ; mechanical,  mercenary  toil,  to 
which  I went  reluctantly,  from  which  I escaped 
with  a sense  of  relief.  To  her  they  were  ex- 
citement, exhilaration,  delight.  She  breathed 
freely  on  the  stage,  as  in  some  congenial  and 
delicious  atmosphere.  Her  inability  to  sing 
never  disappointed  even  the  most  sympathetic 
audience  so  much  as  it  disappointed  herself. 
She  told  me  often  that  she  had  passed  many 
of  those  evenings  of  disappointment  in  unceasing, 
uncontrollable  tears.  It  was  therefore  a bitter 
addition  to  her  trouble  to  be  suspected  of  petu- 
lant and  unworthy  caprice,  because  of  a phys- 
ical weakness  which  grieved  her  to  the  heart. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  season  had  been  fitful 
and  disappointing.  At  last  Christina  was  per- 
suaded to  take  a few  weeks  of  absolute  rest ; to 
nurse  her  voice,  and  give  it  a fair  chance  to  re- 
cover its  power.  She  felt  convinced,  at  the 
end  of  the  interval,  that  her  strength  was  quite 
restored,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  regain  her  place  before  the  glory 
of  the  season  waned.  A new  opera  had  for 
some  time  been  heralded  from  Vienna  and 
Paris,  as  full  of  splendid  music  and  grand  dra- 
matic effects.  The  bringing  out  of  this  opera 
in  London  had  been  delayed  hitherto  only  in 
order  that  Christina  might  have  the  first  part  in 
it : and  the  press  and  the  public  were  beginning 
to  grumble  a little  over  the  delay.  It  was  now 
announced  at  last,  with  Christina  for  its  heroine 
— it  had  been  rehearsed  and  postponed  again 
and  again — and  it  was  waited  for  with  an  al- 


most unparalleled  expectation  and  excitement. 
I had  the  tenor  part,  which  I too  had  rehearsed 
ever  so  many  times ; and  the  first  performance 
was  fixed  for  the  night  after  that  on  which  I 
left  Paris.  My  non-appearance  would  there- 
fore have  been  a deplorable  disturbance ; but, 
as  I have  said,  I appealed  to  the  oracle ; and  I 
reached  London  in  good  time,  none  the  worse 
for  my  hasty  flight  to  Paris. 

The  great  hour  came,  and  with  it  came 
Christina,  resolved  to  reconquer  her  place  at 
any  risk  or  sacrifice. 

You  would  not  have  thought  Christina  Reich- 
stein had  been  recently  sunk  in  nervous  debility, 
had  you  seen  her  as  she  came  on  the  stage  that 
memorable  evening.  She  had,  in  one  sense, 
her  position  to  retrieve,  and  she  felt  it.  I knew 
the  moment  I saw  her  that  she  came  to  con- 
quer ; and  she  did  conquer.  Hers  was  in  every 
way  that  sympathetic  sensitive  nature  to  which 
any  excitement  lends  momentary  strength  and 
the  capacity  for  the  time  to  prevail.  The  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  to  succeed  was  to  her 
success  itself.  Not  in  her  brightest  days — the 
days  of  her  too  brief  prime — did  she  ever,  I be- 
lieve, sing  as  she  sang  that  night.  If  in  earlier 
years  her  voice  wanted  any  thing,  it  wanted  oc- 
casionally a certain  shading  away  and  tender- 
ness of  tone.  Perhaps  her  condition  of  mind, 
perhaps  even  her  recent  illness,  helped  now  to 
supply  this  want.  I know  that  the  want  exist- 
ed no  longer.  She  looked  queenly  in  form  as 
she  moved  across  the  stage ; and  beautiful  in 
the  face  which  recent  illness  had  softened  into 
a paler  tenderness  than  commonly  belonged  to 
it.  What  is  there  in  the  superstition  of  aris- 
tocracy which  even  still  lurks,  like  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  in  the  instincts  of  most  people  ? Why, 
this  daughter  of  a German  toy-maker  looked 
every  inch  a queen.  A queen  ? I have  seen 
many  queens,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  looked 
so  queenly  as  she  did  that  night.  Her  voice 
thrilled  the  theatre ; and  her  noble  lyrical  style, 
inspired  of  the  soul,  free  from  every  trick  and 
artifice  of  the  stage,  uplifted,  one  might  think, 
every  heart  to  its  own  regions  on  its  own  soar- 
ing melody. 

I felt  a thorough  pride  in  her  triumph:  all 
the  more  so  because  I hoped  I had  in  some  way 
helped  toward  it.  Lately,  too,  my  heart  was 
beginning  to  be  filled  with  affection  and  pity 
for  her,  and  sorrow  for  her.  Love  that  had 
died  had  sent  its  pale  ghost  of  pure  and  pitying 
friendship  to  haunt  her  and  watch  over  her. 

I clasped  her  hand  in  delight  and  congratu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  she  re- 
turned the  pressure  with  no  less  warmth. 

“See,”  said  she,  “how  exuberant  I am  in 
my  delight ; I have  cut  my  hand  !”  She  drew 
off  her  glove  and  held  up  one  hand,  and  I saw 
tiny  drops  of  blood  trickling  down  her  white 
fingers. 

“ It  was  my  ring  that  did  it : it  cut  through 
glove  and  all.  Salaries  ring — look  at  his  min- 
iature.” She  touched  a spring,  and  a tiny 
locket,  set  among  brilliants  in  the  ring,  flew 
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open,  and  showed  me  a little  miniature  of  the 
grave,  melancholy,  manly  face  of  her  hns- 
b&nd. 

“Salaris  reproves  me,”  she  continued,  faint- 
ly smiling,  “ for  forgetting  him  in  a poor  stage- 
triumph.  But  he  would  not  blame  me,  if  he 
knew  all,  Emanuel.  I have  made  up  my  mind 
to  devote  myself  to  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  curtain  falls  for  me  with  this  season.  I 
will  sing  no  more.  I have  vow$d  a vow,  Eman- 
uel, and  I will  keep  it.  If  Heaven  brings  him 
safe  out  of  his  present  enterprise  I will  devote 
myself  to  him,  and  be  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
what  I have  not  yet  truly  been — his  wife.” 

Her  face  flushed  os  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes 
fell 

44  You  have  not  received  any  message  from 
him  ?”  I asked,  not  caring  to  encourage  her  to 
dwell  upon  this  proffered  one-sided  bargain  with 
the  powers  above. 

44  Not  yet ; but  I think  I may  rely  upon  re- 
ceiving news  from  him  in  some  way  to-night. 
You  shall  know  what  I hear  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
me." 

She  did  not  know  how  lately  I had  been  to 
Paris : I had  no  motive  or  heart  to  tell  her. 

We  separated  just  then.  I need  not  speak 
of  the  progress  of  the  second  act.  Enough  to 
say,  that  Christina  made  it  a promenade  of  tri- 
umph, a conqueror's  procession  for  her. 

‘ And  then  the  news  of  Salaris  came  at  last. 
I had  hardly  quitted  her  when  many  mouths 
told  me  of  it.  It  had  been  made  publicly 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
been  flashed  to  the  Opera,  the  theatres,  and 
the  clubs.  It  had  throbbed  along  the  tele- 
graph wires  only  too  quickly ; and  it  was,  for 
all  its  haste,  but  too  true.  Yes,  we  heard  not 
from  Christina’s  husband,  but  of  him,  that  fatal 
night.  The  new  grand  project  for  the  liberty 
of  Italy  had  exploded  in  the  bombs  of  an  as- 
sassin ; and  the  great  obstacle  which  was  to  be 
removed  from  the  way  of  the  young  liberty  was 
standing  in  the  way  still ! In  a word,  an  insane 
and  monstrous  attempt  had  been  made  that  very 
night  in  Paris — an  attempt  at  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  slaying  of  a despot ; and  it  had  only 
ended  in  the  slaughterof  some  half-dozen  people, 
the  very  worst  of  whom,  in  patriotic  eyes,  were 
but  poor  police  officials,  the  humble  menials  of 
despotism,  who  would  have  served  liberty  just 
as  faithfully  as  they  served  tyranny  if  they  had 
but  the  chance.  And  Salaris’s  name  was  named 
as  that  of  the  soul  and  leader  of  the  conspir- 
acy. 

The  curtain  was  already  up  for  the  last  act, 
and  I had  no  time  to  find  out  whether  the  news 
had  reached  Christina,  or  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent it  from  reaching  her.  Indeed,  my  time 
was  come.  I was  already  expected  on  the 
stage,  and  I was  almost  out  of  breath  and  out 
of  capacity  for  my  part  when  I came  on.  She 
was  there  before  me.  She  had  yet  heard  no- 
thing. Her  eyes  only  expressed  surprise  and 
good-humored  rebuke  at  the  awkwardness  of 
the  position  in  which  my  momentary  delay  had 


nearly  placed  her.  I gasped  and  choked  in 
endeavoring  to  sing.  She  looked  more  sur- 
prised, and  even  a little  petulant.  I endeav- 
ored to  do  better,  and  succeeded  tolerably. 
The  scene  got  through  somehow ; but  I fear 
that  if  I helped  the  prirna  donna  in  the  other 
scenes,  I was  rather  a damaging  influence  in 
this. 

She  did  not  appear  in  the  next  scene ; I did. 
Then  came  the  last. 

She  returned ; and  I saw  at  the  first  glance 
that  all  was  known.  What  a gaze  that  was 
which  met  mine!  Her  face  was  rigid  and 
livid;  her  eyes  were  lit  with  a low  pale  fire, 
such  as  one  might  imagine  gleaming  from  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  restored  for  a moment  to  life* 
I scarcely  understood  how  any  one  could  look 
at  her  and  not  shudder ; I can  not  still  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  look  at  her  and  fail 
to  see  that  some  terrible  agony  burned  in  those 
glittering  eyes.  I had  to  take  her  hand;  it 
was  cold  as  death ; it  gave  back  not  the  faint- 
est return  to  the  pressure  with  which  I endeav- 
ored to  assure  her  of  sympathy,  and  to  offer 
some  poor  encouragement. 

The  house  applauded  her  all  the  more  for 
the  deep  and  genuine  tragedy  that  was  written 
in  her  face. 

“How  devilish  well  Reichstein  makes  up!” 
I distinctly  heard  a swell  say  in  one  of  the 
stage-boxes.  “How  does  she  make  herself 
look  so  ghastly  all  in  a moment  ?” 

It  was  some  piece  of  lyric  agony,  some  ca- 
tastrophe of  separation  and  broken  hearts  and 
love  and  death ; no  matter  what.  Those  who 
saw  her,  all  but  myself,  accepted  her  pallid 
cheeks  and  spectral  gleaming  eyes  as  the  very 
triumph  of  theatrical  art.  At  first  her  voice 
choked  and  trembled;  then  sounded  hollow, 
ghostly,  heart-rending.  Oh,  but  it  suited  the 
part  she  had  to  play,  and  the  house  first  listened 
in  a deep  awe-stricken  silence,  and  then  broke 
into  a murmur  of  awakening  applause. 

She  had  determined  to  go  through  with  the 
task.  Whether  her  husband  was  dead  or  liv- 
ing, escaped  or  a prisoner,  really  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  she  could  not  know;  but  a feeling  of 
desperate  loyalty  to  him  and  his  secrets  and 
their  secret  relationship  constrained  her  to  give, 
if  possible,  no  sign  which  might  reveal  any  thing 
that  perhaps  he,  if  living  still,  would  have  con- 
cealed. She  told  me  afterward  that  in  all  the 
agony  of  horror  and  doubt,  one  thought  came 
up  clearly  in  her  mind — that  if  her  husband 
were  yet  alive,  it  might  perhaps  be  somehow 
in  her  power  to  help  him  to  escape,  if  only  she 
could  still  keep  their  relationship  a secret.  She 
told  mo  too,  that  from  the  first  moment  she  felt 
convinced  that  he  had  been  drawn  innocently 
and  as  an  instniment  into  that  plot ; and  what- 
ever might  be  his  illusions  or  his  plans,  he  had 
never  been  knowingly  a party  to  an  assassina- 
tion. 

I confess  I did  not  think  so.  The  words  he 
had  let  fall  about  the  obstacle  to  be  removed 
now  came  back  to  my  mind  with  fearful  force ; 
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the  words,  and  the  manner  and  tone  which  ac- 
companied them.  I remembered,  too,  that  he 
told  me  there  were  things  no  man  bat  an  Ital- 
ian might  be  asked  to  do  for  Italy. 

What  I did  wonder  at  was  the  nature  of  the 
projected  tyrannicide ; the  reckless,  indiscrim- 
inate, cowardly  slaughter  of  the  innocent,  in 
the  wild  hope  of  including  the  guilty  among 
them.  I could,  after  what  I had  heard,  be- 
lieve in  Salaris  planning  and  trying  to  exe- 
cute a deed  of  tyrannicide  in  the  high  Ro- 
man fashion ; I could  think  of  him  as  a Bru- 
tus ; I found  it  hard  indeed  to  believe  in  him 
as  a Fieschi. 

Christina  went  on  with  her  task.  Many, 
many  have  indeed  come  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights as  she  did,  and:  bending  down  with  hands 
clasped  upon  a bursting  heart,  have  warbled 
their  notes  of  lyric  joy,  or  love,  or  grief,  while 
agony  of  true  human  sorrow  was  helping  to 
produce  the  convulsive  throbs  which  the  audi- 
ence wondered  and  delighted  to  hear.  Men 
and  women  have  acted  their  parts  through, 
desperately,  to  the  end ; have  stifled  physical 
agony,  and  struggled  with  the  convulsions  which 
they  knew  to  be  the  beatings  of  death  at  their 
door,  and  made  life  triumph,  at  least  until  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  All  this,  one  might  say, 
is  but  commonplace  and  elementary  in  the  story 
of  the  stage.  But  how  few  have  ever  had  a 
torture  such  as  hers  to  conceal ! To  hear  such 
tidings  but  by  half,  and  to  crush  down  anxiety 
and  the  passion  of  fear,  and  to  make  them  sen  e 
to  work  along  the  mechanical  passion  and  pain 
of  the  drama,  like  agonized  captives  compelled 
to  row  the  galley  of  the  conqueror,  or  to  chant 
the  celebration  of  his  triumph ! Was  she  sing- 
ing, or  only  crying  aloud  in  the  anguish  which 
could  not  be  repressed  ? I hardly  knew : but 
I know  that  such  a rapturous  audience  I never 
beheld ; such  a triumph  I never  assisted  in. 
Even  then  a sense  came  strangely  over  my  mind 
of  the  marvelous  grotesquerie,  the  farouche  hu- 
mor of  the  whole  scene,  as  I glanced  around, 
and  saw  that  vast  house  filled  with  people  who 
applauded  to  the  repeating  echo  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  triumph  of  stage  simulation, 
what  I believed  to  be  the  very  death-cry  of  the 
broken  heart.  At  one  moment — it  belonged 
to  the  situation — her  head  dropped  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  tears,  the  most  genuine  that  ever 
fell  on  a stage,  trickled  on  my  tragedy  trap- 
pings. And  I yelled,  as  best  I might,  my  lyric 
farewell ; and  the  audience  applauded,  as  en- 
thusiastically as  a fashionable  audience  ever 
could  applaud ; and  she  clung  around  me  with 
such  passionate  force  that  I could  hardly  tear 
myself  away,  while  her  voice  soared  and  shook 
and  trembled  in  the  air  as  if  music  itself  were 
uttering  its  farewell  to  life.  I did  just  for  one 
moment  release  myself,  that  the  need  of  the 
scene  might  be  satisfied,  and  I stood  for  an 
instant  out  of  the  sight  of  the  spectators  until 
the  curtain  came  down  amidst  new  bursts  of 
applause,  and  I sprang  forward  just  in  time  to 
catch  her  in  ray  arms  as  sho  fell  in  a faint. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  OLD  SONG. 

In  a day  or  two  it  became  known  about  town, 
and  was  mentioned  in  most  of  the  papers,  that 
Madame  Reichstein  had  exerted  herself  too 
much  after  her  recent  illness,  had  overtasked 
her  strength  and  fallen  ill  again,  and  was  or- 
dered by  her  medical  men  to  take  absolute  re- 
pose for  some  time. 

Indeed,  she  was  for  many  days  very,  very 
unwell.  She  was  brought  down  to  almost  ut- 
ter prostration,  with  frequent  faintings  and 
blood-spitting ; and  lay  sometimes  in  a coma- 
tose condition  for  hours  and  hours,  during 
which  absolutely  nothing  could  be  done  for 
her.  I did  not  see  her  during  all  this  time, 
but  I called  many  times  each  day ; and  I saw 
her  medical  men,  and  they  told  me  frankly 
that  her  life  trembled  on  a mere  chance — that 
the  probabilities  seemed  to  be  that  she  would 
die.  I did  not  know  then,  but  I came  to  know 
after,  that  she  had  long  suffered  from  a serious 
chronic  complaint,  which  over-exertion  or  ex- 
citement of  any  kind  was  sure  to  aggravate  and 
might  render  fatal. 

Yet  she  did  not  die.  She  grew  better.  Dur- 
ing the  worst  two  or  three  days  she  had  been 
almost  wholly  unconscious  — happily  uncon- 
scious, perhaps.  Before  she  had  gained  men- 
tal and  bodily  strength  enough  to  understand 
all  that  had  passed,  there  was  news  which  it 
was  good  for  her  to  hear. 

Gradually  the  full  story  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Paris  came  in  upon  us.  First  as 
concerned  us  was  the  fact  that  Christina’s  hus- 
band had  not  been  taken ; had  not  been  actu- 
ally Been  at  all  on  the  spot  when  the  conspiracy 
exploded,  of  which  he  was  named  ns  the  fore- 
most leader.  Those  who  had  been  arrested 
were  to  be  immediately  tried,  and  it  was  known 
that  rewards  were  held  out  for  the  captnre  of 
several  others — highest  reward  of  all  for  the 
capture  of  Salaris. 

I was  glad  to  believe  that  my  warning  had, 
after  all,  been  the  means  probably  of  saving  my 
friend’s  life.  I was  glad  to  find  that  most  peo- 
ple in  London  who  had  known  any  thing  of  the 
Italian  cordially  and  at  once  acquitted  him  of 
any  complicity  whatever  in  the  attempt  at  as- 
sassination. Some  were  indignant  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a thing ; declared  Salaris  a man 
of  honor  wholly  above  such  a suspicion ; and 
asserted  that  the  dragging  of  his  name  into 
the  business  was  a paltry  scheme  of  the  French 
Government  to  discredit  and  defame  an  honor- 
able and  gallant  enemy.  Many  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  whole  thing  was  a “ plant”  from 
beginning  to  end ; that  the  alleged  conspirators 
were  the  hirelings  of  mouchards ; that  the  deaths 
which  had  taken  place  were  mere  accident,  the 
result  of  an  unforeseen  bungle ; that  nobody 
would  be  executed ; that  Cayenne  or  Toulon 
and  forced  labor  would  mean  in  the  case  of  the 
convicted  persons  a quiet  well-pensioned  retire- 
ment into  obscurity ; and  that  the  plot  had  been 
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got  up  only  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  justify  the  French  Government  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  for  any  severity  of  repres- 
sion it  might  afterward  find  it  convenient  to 
adopt.  Salaris  had  been  a favorite  in  Lon- 
don ; he  had  been  admired  by  the  West  End, 
and  had  always  demeaned  himself  like  a brave 
man  and  a modest  gentleman  ; the  account  of 
his  former  escape  from  prison  had  been  the 
sensation  of  a season,  disconcerting  even  the 
African  travelers  and  the  new  poets ; there  was 
nothing  whatever  about  him  of  the  melodramat- 
ic conspirator  or  the  Leicester  Square  refugee ; 
and  in  some  quite  unusual  way  patriotism  and 
respectability  seemed  to  blend  in  his  person. 
So  that  London  generally  curled  the  lip  of  quiet 
contempt  at  the  story  of  my  friend's  complicity 
in  the  great  assassination. 

One  incident  connected  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness seemed  to  have  come  miraculously  to  con- 
firm this  view.  Had  the  French  police  really 
desired  to  convince  England  that  there  was 
sham  in  the  affair,  they  could  not  have  done 
any  thing  better  than  just  what  they  did.  For 
the  very  night  of  the  catastrophe,  and  before 
the  dead  and  wounded  had  yet  been  ivell  re- 
moved from  the  scene,  they  hastened  to  the 
* Hotel  Bristol  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  ar- 
rested Mr.  George  Stamford  Lyndon,  English 
deputy  of  Parliament,  as  an  accomplice  in  a 
plot  to  assassinate  the  chief  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

London  received  the  news  first  with  a cry  of 
indignation,  next  with  a burst  of  laughter,  and 
then  again  with  a cry  of  indignation.  Before 
many  days  had  elapsed  Mr.  Lyndon  himself 
appeared  in  person  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  told  his  own  story : the  sto- 
ry of  his  arrest,  and  of  his  release.  I read  his 
speech ; and  I must  say  it  w*as  moderate, 
straightforward,  and  gentlemanlike.  He  told 
the  House  that  he  scorned  even  to  pledge  his 
word  as  an  English  gentleman  that  he  had 
never  had  any  part  in,  or  known  any  thing  of 
any  plot  to  murder.  And  the  House  applaud- 
ed the  manful  scorn  and  energy  of  his  tone. 
When  he  said,  “I  pass  by  that  now  and  for- 
ever,” the  House  cheered  again.  But  he  frank- 
ly owned  that  he  had  been  a sympathizer  with 
Italian  schemes  for  independence ; that  he  had 
given  somewhat  largely  to  the  cause ; and  that 
he  had  done  his  best  to  assist  men  who  here  in 
England  were  endeavoring  to  promote  a rising 
against  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia.  He  had  endeavored  to  do,  he  said,  for 
Italian  independence,  what  members  of  her 
Majesty’s  present  Government  had  done  not 
so  many  years  back  for  Greek  independence ; 
and  this  he  was  not  ashamed  of  doing,  and 
would  always  continue  to  do.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  many 
Italian  exiles,  among  the  rest  with  some  who 
were  now  accused  of  being  accomplices  in  the 
assassination  plot.  This  doubtless  explained 
his  arrest.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make  of 
the  French  authorities.  He  had  given  them 


precisely  the  same  explanation  he  now  gave 
the  House ; and  had  only  added  that  he  was 
ready  at  any  time  ’whatever  to  take  his  trial  in 
Paris,  if  the  French  Government  thought  prop- 
er to  make  any  charge  against  him  of  conspira- 
cy wdth  murderers.  His  explanation  had  been 
courteously  received,  and  he  was  at  once  de- 
clared at  liberty.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  every  allow- 
ance to  make  for  the  excitement  of  the  French 
authorities  at  such  a time ; and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  thought  the  whole  subject 
deserved  no  further  discussion. 

Many  people  expected  that  something  else 
was  coming.  Every  body  knew  of  the  close 
intimacy  between  Lyndon  and  Salaris.  Every 
one,  therefore,  expected  to  hear  from  Lyndon  an 
emphatic  declaration  of  his  confidence  in  his 
friend’s  innocence,  and  an  indignant  repudia- 
tion of  the  charge  made  against  him.  Every 
one  was  disappointed : Mr.  Lyndon  never  men- 
tioned Salaris’s  name ; and  only  repudiated  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  when  it  ap- 
plied to  himself. 

“Cautious  old  humbug,  that  Lyndon  is,”  a 
journalist  of  some  note  remarked  to  me  that 
night  at  a club  which  I frequented.  “I’ve 
just  been  to  the  House,  and  heard  his  explana- 
tion. Of  course  it  was  all  right ; and  the 
House  cheered  him  immensely.  But  would 
yon  believe  it,  he  never  said  one  syllable  on  be- 
half of  poor  Salaris.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  Salaris  is  as  incapable  of  any  share  in  that 
rascally  business  as  he  himself,  or  as  you  or  I ; 
and  yet  he  never  said  a word  on  his  behalf. 
The  fact  is,  he  thinks  this  business  makes  Ital- 
ian patriotism  of  all  kinds  seem  rather  disrep- 
utable in  our  British  eyes,  and  he  would  not 
utter  a word  which  might  appear  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  character  of  any  individual 
Italian.” 

My  friend  expressed,  I think,  the  common 
feeling.  I did  not  blame  Lyndon ; and  though 
of  course  I never  openly  dissented  from  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  Salaris’s  innocence,  I could  not  in 
my  heart  acquit  him.  The  whole  thing  vras  a 
wonder  and  mystery  to  me.  First,  that  Salaris 
could  for  any  purpose  become  a party  to  such  a 
plot;  next,  that  having  promoted  it,  and  in 
some  inconceivable  way  reconciled  his  own  soul 
and  conscience,  and  sense  of  honor  and  human- 
ity, to  it,  he  should  have  held  back  from  taking 
a personal  part  in  it ; lastly,  that  having  direct- 
ed the  playing  of  the  game,  he  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  paying  of  the  forfeit. 

But  this,  too,  came  to  be  explained  at  last. 
By  safe  means  a letter  came  to  Christina’s 
hand,  on  which  no  eyes  but  hers  and  mine  ever 
glanced,  and  which  contained  much  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  perhaps  forever,  must  re- 
main a secret.  What  especially  concerned  us 
was  that  it  explained  Salaris’s  own  part  in  the 
transaction.  He  had  left  Paris  not  after,  but 
before,  the  deed ; he  had  gone  in  despair  and 
disgust ; he  had  planned  and  urged,  and  volun- 
teered for,  a deed  of  what  he  called  and  be- 
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lieved  to  be  national  vengeance  and  personal 
sacrifice,  quite,  as  indeed  I had  believed,  after 
the  high  Roman  fashion.  He  offered  himself, 
or  himself  and  the  man  Benoni,  to  lead  the  way, 
to  attempt  the  deed  personally ; others,  if  he 
failed,  to  follow  the  example.  To  do  or  die 
was  not  his  purpose,  but  to  do  and  die.  But 
he  could  not  animate  those  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates with  this  high,  desperate  resolve.  They 
were  for  taking  into  consideration  the  element 
of  personal  safety;  to  do  the  deed,  and  if  pos- 
sible escape.  Therefore  they  planned  a wild, 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  in  which  the  one  ene- 
my might  perish,  and  the  murderers  might  escape. 
All  this  seemed  to  Salaris  as  frivolous  as  it  was 
hideous.  It  made  a murder  what  he  thought  a 
sacrifice.  To  him  the  one  essential  condition 
distinguishing  the  tyrannicide  from  the  assassin 
was  that  the  former  must  devote  his  own  life  to 
secure  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  of  the  tyrant 
alone.  He  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  to 
abandon  their  project,  over  which  indeed  he 
sickened,  and  he  still  thought  to  carry  out  his 
own.  But  my  warning  reached  him,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that  he  was  watched. 
He  left  Paris  in  time,  postponing,  not  abandon- 
ing, his  design ; and  the  night  after  he  had  left 
the  city  came  the  catastrophe,  as  much  of  a sur- 
prise and  a horror  to  him  as  to  Europe  in  gen- 
eral. He  would  have  been  a Brutus,  a Scaevola ; 
and  behold,  he  saw  his  name  branded  as  that 
of  a Faux.  j 

He  was,  then,  guilty  of  the  intent  to  kill  a 
crowned  and  sceptred  man.  Would  such  a 
deed  have  been  wholly,  utterly  guilty  and  base  ? 
I do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  that  moral  ques- 
tion ; I never  was  much  of  a moral  philosopher ; 
I know  Salaris  w'as  not  a base  and  evil  man, 
and  I know  wdiat  we  are  all  taught  at  school  to 
think  of  Brutus.  But  there  are  anachronisms 
of  deed  which  it  is,  ipso  facto , something  like  a 
crime  to  commit ; and  just  such  a crime  had 
Salaris  planned.  I know  from  his  letter  that 
he  was  glad  now  he  had  not  done  the  deed  ; I 
feel  sure  his  intended  victim  would  have  been 
safe,  alone  and  unarmed,  in  his  presence  for- 
ever after.  There  are  things  which  we  never 
fully  understand  till  we  see  them  caricatured ; 
I think  Salaris.  understood  at  last  the  true  na- 
ture of  his  projected  piece  of  antique  devotion 
when  he  saw  it  caricatured  in  outlines  of  blood. 

But  he  declared  his  firm  conviction,  a con- 
viction never  to  be  shaken,  that  the  catastrophe 
itself  had  been  encouraged,  fostered,  and  actu- 
ally brought  to  a head  by  the  agents  of  the 
French  Government.  They  had  done  it,  he 
said,  to  bring  disgrace  and  odium  on  the  Ital- 
ian patriots,  and  to  prevent  other  attempts  more 
direct  and  desperate  from  being  made.  This 
he  insisted  on,  and  he  supported  his  belief  by 
evidences  which  I can  not  report.  He  added 
his  conviction  that  one  man,  an  Englishman, 
had  been  a prime  mover  in  the  plot  on  behalf 
of  the  agents  of  the  police.  To  all  this  I at- 
tached not  too  much  importance.  It  looked 
wildly  improbable ; yet  what  could  be  more  im- 


probable than  those  passages  of  the  story  which 
had  actually  happened?  I neither  believed 
nor  disbelieved;  I was  glad  he  had  escaped 
and  had  no  part  in  the  bloody  business,  and 
had  at  the  very  worst  only  planned  and  dreamed 
to  be  a tyrannicide,  not  an  indiscriminate  slayer. 

At  one  time,  he  said,  his  feelings  of  horror 
at  the  deed  were  such  that  he  determined  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  French  Government,  and, 
proclaiming  boldly  what  he  had  really  planned 
to  do,  insist  upon  being  tried,  that  it  might 
be  made  clear  he  had  no  part  in  what  was 
actually  done.  But  his  friends — he  had  some 
knot  of  friends  every  where — reasoned  him  out 
of  this  scheme  of  foolish  chivalry.  They  con- 
vinced him  that  if  he  surrendered  himself,  the 
French  Government  would  most  assuredly  con- 
trive to  convict  him  of  the  very  crime  he  de- 
tested, all  the  more  because  he  detested  it ; 
and  then  came  to  his  hand  the  evidences,  such 
as  they  were,  which  satisfied  him  and  those 
around  him  that  the  most  hideous  part  of  the 
business  was  the  outcome  of  a police  plot.  He 
had  resolved  then  at  last  to  leave  the  scenes  of 
so  many  unavailing  and  abortive  struggles  for- 
ever, or,  if  not  forever,  until  some  auspicious 
hour  should  arrive  when  a brave,  true-hearted 
man  could  make  a sacrifice  for  his  country  with 
hope  and  without  shame. 

I visited  Christina  every  day  while  she  was 
recovering,  and  sometimes  sat  with  her  alone 
for  a few  minutes.  She  recovered  slowly,  but 
very  steadily,  from  the  influence  of  overexcite- 
ment, mental  and  physical,  and  began  to  resume 
her  brightness  both  of  look  and  manner.  She 
lay  upon  a sofa,  still  weak  indeed ; but  with 
something  of  the  reaction  which  follows  natu- 
rally any  better  modification  of  evil  new  s stim- 
ulating her,  she  was  cheerful  and  almost  joyous. 
Her  manner,  too,  had  lost  much  of  the  constraint 
which  used  to  disfigure  it,  and  cause  it  to  seem 
affected  of  late.  She  looked  now  to  me  more 
like  the  old  Christina  than  she  had  been  since 
we  both  were  much  younger. 

One  of  the  days  w'hen  I came  to  see  her,  I 
found  her  reading  a letter,  and  looking  Hushed 
and  excited  over  it. 

“Look  at  this  letter,  Emanuel,”  she  said; 
“and  tell  me  whether  I ought  to  laugh  or  cry. 
Stay,  you  could  not  understand  it  without  some 
explanation.  It  is  from  our  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Lyndon.  Now  listen,  and  then  you  shall  read 
it.  When  I heard  that  dreadful  story  from 
Paris,  one  of  my  first  thoughts  wras,  that  I had 
unconsciously  entangled  him  in  the  business ; 
and  that  he  would  believe  I had  purposely  de- 
ceived him.  This  rested  heavily  on  my  mind  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I could  hold  a pen,  I wrote  him 
a letter,  assuring  him  that  I w*as  as  innocent  and 
ignorant  an  agent  in  the  matter  as  himself; 
and  I asked  him  to  come  and  see  me.  He 
might  have  come,  might  he  not,  for  the  kind- 
ness of  old  recollections?  To-day,  at  last,  he 
sends  me  his  reply.  There  it  is ; read  it.  No 
— don’t  hesitate ; I want  you  to  read  it — I ask 
you  to  read  it.” 
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I took  the  letter  in  my  hand.  There  was 
not  mnch  to  read ; it  was  this : 


“Connaught  Place. 

“Dear  Madame, — I regret  that  I am  unable 
to  do  myself  the  konor  of  visiting  you.  I can 
not  think,  however,  that  much  good  could  come 
of  an  interview,  or  thjit  any  very  satisfactory 
explanations  could  be  exchanged.  It  is  clear 
that  I was  grossly  deceived,  and  that  my  own 
credulity  was  much  to  blame.  I do  not  much 
care  to  inquire  into  the  relative  share  which  we 
all  had  in  the  delusion.  You  are,  no  doubt, 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  detestable 
plot  which  I was  made  the  means  of  helping 
and  promoting ; but  there  were  deceptions  prac- 
ticed on  me  of  another  kind,  and  of  which  I pre- 
sume you  do  not  feci  ashamed.  I am,  howev- 
er, ashamed  of  having  been  so  deceived.  I am 
conscious  of  having  rendered  myself  ridiculous, 
and  I deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  But  I prefer 
being  laughed  at  behind  my  back  rather  than  to 
my  face  ; and  therefore  I take  with  a good  grace 
the  lesson  I have  received,  and  have  the  honor 
to  remain 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ George  Stamford  Lyndon.” 


I read  the  letter  through,  then  turned  back  to 
the  first  sentence,  and  read  it  again. 

“ Your  judgment,  Emanuel  ? Am  I to  laugh 
or  cry  ?” 

“It  is  an  insult,  that  is  certain;  and  it  is 
characteristic ; but  I can  not  help  asking,  is  it 
quite  undeserved  ?” 

“No,  not  undeserved ; and  therefore  all  the 
harder  to  be  borne.  I suppose  I did  allow  this 
vain  and  selfish  old  man  to  flirt  with  me,  or  to 
think  he  was  flirting  with  me.  I did  not  dis- 
like him ; indeed,  his  companionship  sometimes 
pleased  me.  I was  embittered  with  life  in  many 
ways,  and  I found  his  sharp  cynicism  congeni- 
al. I flattered  him  and  paid  court  to  him,  and 
I allowed  him  to  flatter* me  and  pay  court  to 
me.  I did  it  to  win  the  man  over  to  our  cause 
— at  least,  to  my  husband’s  cause — and  to  make 
him  useful  to  projects  about  which,  Heaven 
knows,  I knew  little,  and  cared  just  as  little. 
I did  not  see  through  him  at  the  first.  He  even 
paid  me  attentions  which,  if  my  husband  had 
but  known — well,  I am  ashamed  of  the  whole 
thing  now,  and  I was  many  times  ashamed  and 
annoyed  when  I saw  your  eyes  fixed  on  me ; 
and  I often  feared  that  you  would  think  far, 
far  worse  of  me  than  I deserved,  and  despise 
me.  Yet  you  might  have  trusted  me,  even 
without  explanation.” 

“ Beati  sunt”  I could  not  help  murmuring, 
in  some  bitterness,  Uqui  non  viderunt .” 

“ Still  you  think  harshly  of  me  ?” 

“ I am  sorry  you  ever  descended  to  any  de- 
ceit, Christina.  I am  sorry  you  ever  stooped 
for  any  purpose  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  that  self- 
ish and  sensuous  old  man.  It  was  a degrada- 
tion ; it  lowered  you ; and  I could  forgive  no- 
thing that  made  you  seem  unworthy.” 
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“ It  was  meant,  at  least,”  she  said,  in  an  ap- 
pealing, plaintive  tone,  “ as  a sort  of  expiation 
to  my  husband.  I thought  I might  in  some 
way  help  him  in  his  plans,  and  by  a little  harm- 
less deception  bring  him  a useful  ally.  I am 
ashamed  of  it  now ; but  I hardly  thought  of  it 
then ; and,  indeed,  I thought  he  saw  through 
me  at  last,  as  I did  through  him,  and  that  nei- 
ther took  the  other  au  strieux.  Yet  you,  Eman- 
uel,” she  added,  suddenly  and  bitterly,  “have 
no  reason  to  be  sorry ; if  I deceived  him,  I think 
I undeceived  you.” 

I made  no  answer.  What  she  said  was  true. 

It  was  when  I watched  her  manner  with  Mr. 
Lyndon  that  I first  began  to  doubt  the  strength 
of  my  love  for  her.  The  very  day  I first  saw 
her  with  him  at  Richmond  something  told  me 
that  she  was — as  I wrote  it  then — not  my  Li- 
sette  any  more. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine,  and  I did  not 
look  up  to  meet  them.  She  knew  what  thoughts 
w ere  passing  through  my  mind.  She  took  Lyn- 
don’s letter  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

“That  is  gone,  and  with  it  go  the  memo- 
ries,” she  said.  “You  must  forget  this,  Eman- 
uel ; and  you  must  remember  me  only  as  I was 
before  I had  ever  learned  to  practice  any  deceit. 
There  was  such  a time ! Think  of  me  only  os 
I was  then ; and  tell  Lilia  Lyndon  of  what  I 
was  then.  Thank  Heaven,  my  deceits  never 
went  far.  Do  you  know  how  I think  of  myself 
often  ? As  one  of  the  people  we  read  of  in  the 
old  stories  of  my  country,  who  sold  their  souls 
to  the  demon,  but  contrived  by  the  help  of  some 
saint  or  pious  monk  to  cheat  him  in  the  end. 
Well,  I sold  my  soul  to  ambition  and  vanity; 
but  by  the  help  of  penitence  and  faith,  I hope  I 
have  redeemed  it  at  the  last.  Stay ; don’t  say 
any  thing  more ; I am  going  to  sing  something 
for  you.  Yes,  I am  quite  well  and  strong,  and 
I mean  to  sing  for  you  something  that  shall  be 
a memory.” 

It  was  growing  to  evening,  the  twilight  was 
deepening. 

“No  melancholy  song,”  she  said.  “We 
must  not  be  melancholy  to-night,  for  we  have 
reason  to  be  happy.  You  surely  have,  and  I 
too ; for  my  dear,  noble-hearted  Salaris  has  es- 
caped from  a great  danger  and  a great  wrong; 
and  he  is  not  the  only  one,”  I heard  her  mur- 
mur to  herself  os  she  sat  down  to  the  piano ; 

“ not  the  only  one — not  the  only  one.” 

She  took  out  a faded  old  piece  of  music,  rat- 
tied  some  lively  notes,  and  broke  into  a viva- 
cious song.  What  wn%  the  song  the  great  prima 
donna  chose  to  sing  for  me?  What  but  the 
very  song  I had  heard  her  sing  in  the  old  sea- 
port concert-room  long  ago,  when  she  sang  me 
into  the  poetic  madness  of  first  love ! I listen- 
ed with  feelings  no  words  could  speak.  The 
whole  scene  was  around  me ; and  I saw  through 
the  haze  and  smoke  of  years,  and  confused 
memories,  and  bewildering  associations,  cleaHy 
as  then  through  a more  material  and  vulgar 
smoke-film,  the  bright-eyed  young  singer  again. 

“ Do  you  remember  it  ?”  she  asked.  “ Yes, 
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I know  you  do;  and  I give  it  to  you  now,  to 
bear  with  you  as  a lasting  memory  of  me.  I 
sang  it  to  yon  in  the  old  concert-room,  oh,  so 
long  ago!  Yes,  I sang  it  to  you — for  I saw 
you,  Emanuel,  from  the  first.  I knew  well  you 
were  there.  I saw  your  fair  hair  and  boyish 
face  clearly  among  all  the  coarse  stupid  faces  I 
so  hated  to  see.  And  I saw,  too,  how  enrap- 
tured you  were ; and  I was  proud  and  delight- 
ed. There ! I close  the  book.  I will  never 
sing  that  song  again !” 

And  she  shut  the  book  with  a clang,  and 
stood  up. 

This  was,  I may  sav,  our  last  parting.  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  remember  her  only 
as  she  bade  me.  I think  of  her  as  she  was 
when  first  I knew  her.  The  long-extinguished 
fire  of  love  has  left  no  blackened  waste  behind 
it.  I remember  her  always  with  tender  friend- 
ship. I remember  her  as  one  remembers  some 
early  scene  of  youth,  which,  however  it  may 
change  in  reality,  remains  in  the  mind  unalter- 
ably beautiful,  quite  immortal,  through  age  and 
sorrow  and  the  changes  of  all  things  else,  and 
time  and  decay,  and  up  to  the  very  threshold 
of  death. 


JOHN  CLARE,  THE  PEASANT  POET, 

THERE  are  two  modes  of  measuring  human 
power.  The  first  and  most  common  mode 
is  by  the  value  of  the  works  it  accomplishes ; 
the  second,  and  we  think  the  most  just,  is  by 
the  difficulties  it  has  overcome.  The  most  or- 
dinary observer  who  sees  a steam-engine,  and 
knows  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
the  least  imaginative  man  who  witnesses  the  per- 
formance of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  or  who  reads 
our  great  epic,  “Paradise  Lost,”  is  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  Watt,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton, 
as  men  possessed  of  great  power.  But  a finer 
discernment  is  needed  to  acknowledge  the  pow- 
er of  one  who,  starting  from  a lower  level,  fought 
his  way  unaided,  through  obstacles  that  would 
have  seemed  to  most  men  insuperable,  not  to 
the  empyrean  heights  reached  by  these, 

11  The  few,  the  Immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die," 

yet  to  a position  far  above  that  from  which  he 
started,  to  a position  to  which  he  could  have 
been  elevated  only  by  uncommon  powers.  To 
this  last  class  belongs  the  hero  of  our  story — a 
true  story  of  triumphant  genius  and  successful 
love ; alas ! for  our  world,  that  there  are  so  few 
such  to  tell. 

Directly  north  of  London,  at  a distance  of 
over  seventy  miles,  lies  the  town  of  Peterbor- 
ough, famous  for  its  beautiful  cathedral.  This 
was  once  the  site  of  a Benedictine  abbey.  The 
good  old  monks  knew  the  value  of  the  fish  in 
the  river  Nen,  and  of  the  fertile,  low-lying  lands 
that  border  on  it.  The  character  of  this  land 
is  indicated  in  the  name  first  given  to  Peter- 
borough. This  was  Medeshamstede,  or  the 
meadow  homestead.  In  this  fertile  country, 


and  only  a few  miles  from  Peterborough,  is  the 
little  village  of  Helpston.  It  is  a poor  village, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  the  families  of 
those  who  are  laborers  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Milton.  Among  these  laborers  was  one  named 
Parker  Clare,  who,  unconvinced  by  the  reason- 
ings of  Malthus  of  the  extreme  impropriety  and 
even  immorality  of  marriages  among  the  poor, 
and  unmindful  of  the  lessons  taught  by  his  past 
experiences  of  labor  and  of  privation,  married 
a young  w'oman  in  his  own  condition  of  life. 
Theirs  was  a very  humble  home,  yet  in  the 
laughing  summer  of  1798  it  grew  radiant  with 
the  brightness  of  a baby  life.  What  a system 
of  compensations  is  human  life!  John  Clare 
entered  it,  as  you  see,  by  a very  shaded  path, 
amidst  scenes  that  would  have  presented  little  of 
beauty  to  the  common  eye;  but  to  him  were  giv- 
en eyes  that  were  not  common,  poet  eyes,  which 
saw  beauty  unseen  by  others — finding  a charm 

“ E’en  in  a post,  old  standard,  or  a stone 
Mossed  o’er  by  age.'* 

I have  said  bis  home  was  hnmble — a peas- 
ant’s cot  in  an  obscure  village — a home  into 
which  you  would  say  few  pleasures  could  en- 
ter. Let  us  hear  what  Clare  himself  reports 
of  his  boyhood,  what  pictures  of  it  dwelt  on  his 
memory : 

“ Hail  scenes  obscure ! so  near  and  dear  to  me 
The  church,  the  brook,  the  cottage,  and  the  tree ; 
Still  shall  obscurity  rehearse  the  song, 

And  hum  your  beauties  as  I stroll  along. 

Bear  native  spot ! which  length  of  time  endears, 
The  sweet  retreat  of  twenty  ling’ring  years.” 

He  speaks  again,  as  only  the  memoiy  of  a 
happy  boyhood  could  speak,  of 

11  Those  golden  days  long  vanished  from  the  plain. 
Those  sports,  those  pastimes,  now  beloved  in  vain  ; 
When  happy  youth  in  pleasure’s  circle  ran, 

Nor  thought  what  pains  await  the  future  man.” 

Such  was  the  boy ; gifted  by  prodigal  Nature 
with  an  eye  to  see  the  beauty  of  “each  bush 
and  tree,”  of  the  beetles  “with  their  jetty  jack- 
ets glittering  in  the  sun,”  of  “ the  golden  king- 
cups and  silver  daisies,"  of  “the  silken  grass- 
es" that  “ bent  their  tiny  stems,”  of  “ the  cow- 
! slips,  sweetest  flowers  of  all  the  plain,"  and  of 
the  thrush’s  nest  where, 

“By-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers. 
Ink-spotted  over  shells  of  green  and  blue.” 

But  while  the  days  of  careless  childhood 
which  nature  allots  to  the  education  of  her 
children  still  endured,  the  boy,  John  Clare,  had 
to  assume  somewhat  of  a man’s  cares  and  do 
somewhat  of  a man’s  work  in  the  "world  ; for 
I the  laborer,  Parker  Clare,  has  become  a pau- 
per, crippled  from  rheumatism,  and  receiving 
the  dole  of  five  shillings  a week  from  the  par- 
ish. And  now  let  the  infidel  philosopher  who 
denies  to  man  the  living  spirit,  ever  seeking  to 
rise  toward  the  Infinite  Perfection,  in  whose 
likeness  it  was  created,  explain  to  us  how  in 
this  plow-boy,  this  untaught  pauper’s  son,  arose 
the  irrepressible  desire  for  something  higher 
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and  better  than  the  meat  and  drink  and  shelter 
with  which  God's  lower  creatures  are  content- 
ed. The  pauper’s  son,  athirst  for  knowledge, 
with  his  young  limbs  yet  unknit,  did  extra 
work  as  a plow-boy  or  a thresher,  that  he  might 
win  the  few  shillings  necessary  to  pay  for  a few 
weeks  of  instruction  in  the  parish  school  each 
year.  For  three  years  successively  he  won 
thus  by  eight  weeks’  labor  the  pence  which 
paid  for  a month’s  schooling ; and  so  he  enter- 
ed the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge — he 
learned  to  read.  Think  of  this,  ye  pampered 
youths,  who  think  study  a labor  and  reading 
wearisome.  The  judicious  master  of  the  par- 
ish school  sometimes  rewarded  an  extra  lesson 
from  his  ardent  pupil  with  the  gift  of  a few 
pence,  and  with  these  welcome  acquisitions 
the  boy  bought  two  or  three  cheap  books. 

Thus  for  thirteen  years  he  lived,  the  faculty 
by  which  he  held  intercourse  with  the  beautiful 
things  of  nature  finding  no  utterance,  a dumb 
sense,  ignorant  of  the  rhythmical  words  and 
measured  melodies  which  are  the  poet’s  speech. 
But  the  revelation  came.  Fancy  the  weary 
plow-boy  pausing  from  his  work  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  The  genial  air  of  the  spring  is 
around  him,  and,  as  he  throws  himself  down 
beside  the  budding  hedge  of  May -thorn,  he 

“Stoops  Inquisitive  to  trace 
The  opening  beauties  of  a daisy’s  face,” 
or 

“Witness  with  admiring  eyes 
The  brook’s  sweet  dimples  o’er  the  pebbles  rise.** 

The  plow-boy’s  love  of  reading  was  doubtless 
well  known  in  the  little  society  of  Helpston, 
and  a passing  companion,  probably  one  whom 
he  had  known  in  his  fitful  school-days,  certain- 
ly one  who  had  more  command  of  books  than 
himself,  and  who  knew  what  delight  he  would 
receive  from  a book,  stopped  beside  him  and 
offered  to  his  eager  grasp  a volume.  The 
weariness  is  gone,  the  bowed  figure  erects  it- 
self, the  untasted  dinner  is  forgotten,  the  daisy 
and  the  brook  are  seen  no  more ; for  every  sense 
is  absorbed  as  he  reads, 

“Come,  geutle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness  come! 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend, 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off, 

Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts; 

His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 

The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale.” 

The  book  is  Thomson’s  “Seasons” — a true 
poem,  uttering  in  harmonions  words  and  meas- 
ured melody  the  very  feelings  which  have  been 
so  long  struggling  for  utterance  in  his  dumb 
soul.  We  almost  grow  envious  as  we  strive  to 
paint  the  full  satisfaction  of  that  hour;  few 
lives  afford  even  one  such  hour.  But  the  horn 
sounds  which  summons  the  laborer  to  his  task 
again,  the  hour  is  at  an  end,  and  the  boy — re- 
member he  is  but  thirteen,  reader — must  obey 
the  call  or  miss  the  shilling  so  much  needed  in 
his  home,  and  which  he  is  expected  to  carry 
with  him  when  he  returns  in  the  evening.  His 


friend  sees  the  reluctance  with  which  he  pre- 
pares to  return  the  volume,  and  all  unconscious 
of  the  great  boon  he  is  conferring,  says,  “ Keep 
it  till  you  come  home  this  evening.”  John 
Clare  puts  it  in  his  pocket  with  a glad  and 
grateful  heart,  and  goes  back  to  the  plow  with 
the  lines  he  has  read  haunting  him  like  a strain 
of  half-remembered  music,  to  whose  measure 
his  childish  steps  keep  time  and  tune. 

44  How  much  does  such  a book  cost  ?”  is  his 
question  when  he  returns  it  in  the  evening.  The 
answer,  44  One  shilling,”  brings  a glad  flush  to 
his  face  as  to  himself  he  says,  44 1 will  have 
one.”  And  yet  how  was  he  to  spare  a shilling 
— he  whose  poor  earnings  and  the  scanty  parish 
alms  were  sometimes,  for  weeks  together,  all 
that  kept  starvation  from  his  home  ? All  this 
he  knew ; but  he  only  felt  that  the  book  should 
be  his ; that  to  read  it,  to  learn  its  glorious  gift 
of  poet-speech,  was  the  first  necessity  of  his 
being.  What  was  the  lack  of  bread  to  this 
soul-hunger  ? The  accustomed  dole  should  not 
be  wanting  in  his  home  ; but  he  would  do  ex- 
tra work,  and  not  a farthing  would  he  expend 
in  any  other  way  till  the  treasnre  was  his. 
Resolutions — such  resolutions,  involving  self- 
denial — are  more  easily  made  than  kept,  as 
men  three  times  the  age  of  our  young  hero 
will  acknowledge.  But  John  Clare’s  resolu- 
tion was  kept  through  weeks  of  hard,  wearing 
toil,  when  the  young  limbs  ached  for  rest  and 
the  young  heart  pined  for  the  pleasant  pastimes 
it  had  once  allowed  itself;  through  weeks  of 
pinching  poverty,  when  the  young,  keen  appe- 
tite longed  for  some  indulgence  which-  the  far- 
things slowly  accumulating  in  his  pocket  might 
have  purchased.  But  the  reward,  though  it 
came  lingeringly,  came  surely.  One  bright 
June  evening  he  counted  his  store — a few 
pennies,  a pile  of  farthings — enough  to  make 
the  coveted  shilling.  The  stars  looked  down 
that  night  on  no  happier  soul.  Often  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  did  he  look  up  to  them ; 
for,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  account,  he  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  morrow’s  happi- 
ness, but  crept  again  and  yet  again  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  the  day  were  yet  dawning.  At 
length  a narrow  line  of  light  in  the  east  showed 
that  the  curtain  of  darkness  was  about  to  be 
lifted.  It  was  enough.  He  soon  dressed  him- 
self in  his  best — coarse,  but  whole  and  clean — 
for  we  imagine  there  must  have  been  a certain 
refinement  about  the  mother  of  this  boy  which 
permitted  no  one  about  her  to  be  slatternly.  A 
dry  crust  of  bread,  a drink  from  the  bucket 
which  hung  over  the  well — such  was  his  break- 
fast. The  bread  he  did  not  stay  to  eat — that 
could  be  done  as  he  walked  toward  Stamford. 
Under  the  friendly  stars,  through  the  dusky 
morning  twilight,  this  boy,  not  yet  fourteen, 
trudged  resolutely  on  for  more  than  six  miles. 
Can  you  not  feel  the  glad  beat  of  his  heart — can 
you  not  see  his  lithe  step  springing  along  the 
dewy  path,  his  hand  in  the  pocket  where  his 
little  store  lay,  while  every  beauty  of  the  open- 
ing year  and  brightening  day  reminded  him  of 
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the  treasure  he  was  seeking  ? He  arrived  at 
Stamford,  at  the  street,  at  the  very  shop  of  the 
bookseller,  before  the  town  was  astir.  How 
long  that  half  hour  of  waiting  must  have 
been  to  him!  How  he  spent  it  we  know 
not.  There  was  mnch  in  Stamford  to  inter- 
est him  and  awaken  his  curiosity.  Its  well- 
built  streets,  its  churches  and  public  edifices, 
must  have  been  exciting  objects  to  one  who 
had  probably  never  before  wandered  beyond 
the  hamlet  in  which  he  was  born.  There, 
too,  at  Stamford  was  the  tomb  of  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh;  and  though  the  peasant  boy  prob- 
ably knew  little  of  the  obligations  of  England 
to  the  great  statesman,  the  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  name  had  other  associations  not 
altogether  uninteresting  to  him.  The  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  one  of  the  great  lords  of  that  part  of 
England,  was  a descendant  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  John  Clare  had  passed  that  morning  through 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  Burleigh  Park. 

The  half  hour  passed ; the  book-store  was 
opened ; the  book  obtained.  The  early  sun  was 
pouring  its  level  beams  athwart  the  open  glades 
of  Burleigh  Park,  and  dropping  them  through 
the  foliage  of  its  magnificent  avenue  of  oaks, 
making  a golden  tracery  on  the  green-sward  be- 
low, when  the  young  pedestrian  passed  through 
it  on  his  homeward  walk.  And  it  was  thus  that 
the  poet-soul  awoke  to  utterance,  and  its  glad 
exultation  sung  itself  out  in  his  first  poem,  en- 
titled, “ The  Morning  Walk.”  So  far  we  have 
traced  his  progress  with  a minuteness  which 
may  have  seemed  too  great,  but  to  us  this  ap- 
pears the  birth-hour  of  his  poet  nature.  It  had 
long  been  struggling  for  life,  but  it  did  not  live 
till  it  found  articulate  voice — nay,  it  never  could 
have  lived  without  it.  All  life  begins  thus; 
and  let  him  who  believes  that  he  has  any  tal- 
ent, any  faculty,  remember  that  it  is  a dead 
faculty,  not  a power  and  an  honor,  but  a bur- 
den and  a shame,  till  it  has  found  expres- 
sion, whether  in  spoken  word  or  accomplished 
act. 

The  poet  language  once  learned,  there  was 
no  danger  that  Clare  should  forget  it.  The  ne- 
cessity for  drudging  toil  was  still  strong  upon 
him.  No  thought  of  earning  money  through 
his  gift  of  song  seems  to  have  entered  his  mind 
for  many  years  after  this.  He  wrote  many 
poems,  most  of  them  in  pencil,  on  scraps  of 
paper,  such  as  the  back  of  a bill,  a leaf  from  an 
old  copy-book,  or  the  envelope  of  a letter  picked 
up  in  the  street.  His  desk,  or  table,  was  most 
frequently  the  crown  of  his  old  hat,  and  his 
safest  place  of  deposit  was  a hole  in  the  rough- 
ly-plastered wall  of  his  room.  Not  very  safe 
it  proved,  for  the  mother  often  drew  from  it  the 
paper  which  lit  the  lamp  or  kindled  the  fire. 

Was  the  sonnet  entitled  “The  Thrush’s 
Nest”  among  those  so  written  and  so  preserved? 
We  know  not ; but  if  it  were,  we  rejoice  that 
it  was  spared  by  the  good  housewife’s  hands. 
James  Montgomery,  himself  a true  poet,  says 
of  this  sonnet:  “Here  we  have  in  miniature 
the  history  and  geography  of  a thrush’s  nest,  so 


simply  and  naturally  set  forth  that  one  might 
think  such  strains 

• No  more  difficile 

Than  for  a blackbird  ’tis  to  whistle.' 

But  let  the  heartless  critic  who  despises  them 
try  his  own  hand  either  at  a bird’s-nest  or  a 
sonnet  like  this ; and  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  one,  he  may  have  some  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  the  other.” 

But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  Here 
it  is: 

“THE  THRUSH’S  NEST— A SONNET. 

“Within  a thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 
That  overhang  a mole-hill,  large  and  round, 

I overheard,  from  morn  to  morn,  a merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I drank  the  sound 
With  joy— and  oft,  an  unintruding  guest, 

I watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day; 

How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modeled  it  within  with  wood  and  clAy. 

And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers, 

Ink-spotted  over  shells  of  green  and  blue: 

And  there  I witnessed  in  the  summer  hours 
A brood  of  Nature’s  minstrels  chirp  and  fly. 

Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.” 

We  are  describing  no  prodigy  whose  like  the 
world  may  never  hope  again  to  see,  but  a sim- 
ple, healthful  nature,  which,  through  many  ob- 
stacles, attained  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers, 
and  thus  offered  an  example  which  we  commend 
to  the  observation  of  our  own  indolent  and  dil- 
ettante age.  John  Clare  had  a poet’s  suscepti- 
bilities, and  won  for  them,  with  what  difficulty 
you  have  seen,  poetic  expression ; but  he  was 
uneducated,  and  a stranger  to  the  refinements 
of  life.  His  delicate  fancies  arc  sometimes 
shadowed  by  the  coarser  realities  of  his  life, 
and  the  critic  may  detect  in  his  writings  occa- 
sional inaccuracies  of  language ; but  it  is  for  the 
man  rather  than  for  his  writings  that  we  claim 
sympathy  and  admiration.  A boy  of  thirteen 
when  he  began  to  write,  manhood  found  him 
still  pursuing  steadily  and  unmurmuringly  his 
humble  labors  as  plower  and  thresher,  and  still 
solacing  himself  in  his  hours  of  rest  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  gift  of  song.  But  new  desires  had 
been  awakened  within  him  which  made  his 
poverty  more  bitter.  He  had  seen  his  “Patty 
of  the  Vale,”  whom  he  describes  as  “ artless, 
innocent,  and  young.” 

“Fresh  as  hlnsh  of  morning  roses 
Ere  the  mid-day  suns  prevail, 

Fair  as  lily-bud  uncloses. 

Blooms  sweet  Patty  of  the  Vale.” 

But  what  to  him  were  all  her  charms  ? He 
might  not  seek  to  win  them,  for  the  very  nature 
which  rendered  him  more  susceptible  to  their 
influence  made  his  love  less  a rude  and  selfish 
passion  than  a tender  and  generous  sentiment, 
and  the  daily  lesson  taught  by  his  home  was 
more  effective  against  marriage  without  some 
prospect  of  a comfortable  provision  than  any 
which  political  economists  could  teach.  But 
Clare  was  not  the  man  to  waste  his  powers  in 
vain  repinings,  or  to  see  the  good  he  coveted 
borne  off  from  him  by  some  churl  but  half 
sensible  of  its  value,  while  he  made  no  effort 
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to  secure  it.  For  the  first  time  the  thought 
of  publishing  his  little  poems  arose.  They 
might  bring  a few  pounds — a large  sum  to 
him — and,  what  would  be  better  still,  they 
might  introduce  him  to  the  editors  of  papers 
and  magazines,  and  so  enable  him  to  obtain 
from  them  employment  somewhat  better  paid 
than  plowing  and  threshing,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived, when  most  generously  paid,  nine  shil- 
lings sterling  a week,  or  a little  more  than  two 
dollars  of  our  money.  But  to  print  and  pub- 
lish required  more  than  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain by  many  months  of  labor.  Here  was  a 
new  difficulty ; to  many  it  would  have  proved 
insuperable;  but  John  Clare  had  learned  that 
the  strong,  courageous  spirit  finds  in  difficul- 
ties only  the  elements  of  nobler  triumph.  He 
had  heard  of  publishing  books  by  subscription ; 
perhaps  he  might  find  subscribers  enough  to 
pay  something  more  than  the  expense  of  pub- 
lication. The  first  step  toward  this  desirable 
end  was  to  issue  a prospectus,  and  this  would 
cost,  at  the  closest  calculation,  a pound.  Un- 
tiring labor,  cheerful  self-denial — such  was  the 
rule  of  his  life  till  this  pound  was  gained.  The 
prospectus  was  prepared  and  printed,  offering 
to  subscribers  a “Collection  of  Original  Trifles” 
at  3s.  6d  a volume.  The  poet  himself  distribu- 
ted these  printed  papers  through  the  village  of 
Bridge  Casterton,  where  he  was  then  at  work, 
and  the  towm  of  Stamford.  And  now  he  was  to 
do  the  hardest  work  of  all — to  wait.  For  weary 
weeks  he  waited  with  little  encouragement.  He 
gained  only  seven  subscribers ! Giant  Despair 
certainly  had  him  at  advantage  now.  Never 
had  his  “rose-bud  in  humble  life”  looked  so 
charming  in  his  eyes  as  she  did  at  this  time, 
when  he  feared  that  she  could  never  be  his  in 
more  than  fancy.  We  picture  him  to  ourselves 
straying  beside  the  river  Gwash,  whose  beau- 
ties he  describes  in  one  of  his  most  picturesque 
sonnets,  musing,  as  he  strays,  on  his  past  strug- 
gles, endeavoring  still  to  solve  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  questions  the  sphinx,  waiting  for 
him  on  his  life  journey,  had  yet  propounded : 
Shall  he  yield  all  hope  of  winning  her  who  had 
kindled  in  his  heart  the  one  pure,  undying  love, 
lighting  his  lowly  surroundings  with  a roseate 
glow  that  made  them  more  beautiful  than  even 
his  poetic  dreams ; or  shall  he  give  the  rein  to 
the  strong  passion  throbbing  in  his  veins,  and 
know  what  joy  is,  fleeting  though  the  experi- 
ence be,  quickly  as  it  must  be  succeeded  by 
the  pang  of  remorse  ? Born  in  a simple  cot, 
the  girl  he  loves  has  led  a humble  life;  yet 
she  has  been  guarded  from  the  worst  evils  of 
poverty,  from  the  coarseness  that  degrades  and 
the  hopelessness  that  deadens.  With  the  ready 
instinct  of  opening  womanhood  she  had  seen 
his  love,  though  it  may  be  she  but  half  under- 
stood what  she  saw ; and  when  they  met,  her 
ready  blush,  her  smile  that  would  not  be  re- 
pressed, told  a tale  of  hope  which  made  his 
contest  with  himself  doubly  hard.  Whether 
he  would  have  fought  this  battle  out  success- 
fully, and  won,  os  the  crown  of  victory,  the 


“blessedness”  given  only  to  him  who  rejects 
“happiness”  the  price  of  which  must  be  the 
sacrifice  of  conscience  and  honor,  we  know 
not,  for  ere  the  combat  was  ended  the  light 
that  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every  faithful, 
patient  soul  dawned  upon  Clare.  It  came 
quietly,  naturally,  in  a way  characteristic  of 
the  man’s  life,  and  by  one  of  those  incidents 
which  the  thoughtless  call  chances,  and  the 
reflective  providences. 

The  unused  copies  of  the  prospectus,  value- 
less as  Clare  now  considered  them  for  their 
original  object,  were  still  treasured  by  him,  for 
paper  was  as  scarce  as  ever,  and  each  of  them 
offered  a blank  page  on  which  a sonnet  might 
occasionally  be  written.  On  such  a page  he 
had  written  his  “ Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun ;”  not 
the  highest  effort  of  his  muse,  yet  displaying  in 
some  of  its  lines  that  loving  study  of  nature's 
minute  beauties  and  that  power  of  word-paint- 
ing for  which  ho  was  remarkable.  The  pro- 
spectus, with  its  penciled  sonnet,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  hole  in  the  wall — his  childish  place 
of  deposit.  Thither  the  mother  resorted  a few 
days  after  for  a piece  of  paper  in  which  to  en- 
fold a letter  that  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
rough  and  not  over-clean  hands  of  a country 
wagoner.  The  letter  was  for  a gentleman  in 
Stamford.  It  was  left  for  him  at  the  book- 
store to  which  John  Clare  had  walked  thirteen 
years  before  in  search  of  Thomson's  “Sea- 
sons.” 

The  prospectus  and  the  sonnet  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Edward  Drury. 
They  were  in  his  line,  and  he  was  open-eyed  to 
them,  as  men  generally  are  to  whatever  touches 
the  remotest  point  of  the  circle  bounding  their 
interests.  As  the  prospectus  only  spoke  of  a 
Northamptonshire  peasant,  and  the  sonnet  was 
subscribed  with  nothing  but  the  initials  J.  €., 
Mr.  Drury  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  author  whom  he 
desired  to  befriend.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
perhaps,  for  us  to  realize  the  effect  of  the  visit 
to  Helpston  that  followed.  Poets  are  ever 
sanguine ; and  to  John  Clare  words  of  encour- 
agement from  one  engaged  in  the  book-trade, 
coming  at  that  season  of  heart-sickness  when 
long-deferred  hope  was  darkening  into  despair, 
must  have  been  as  sunlight  bursting  upon  mid- 
night gloom.  To  his  father  and  mother  it  must 
have  brought  as  much  surprise  as  gladness,  per- 
haps more,  for  they  seem  to  have  held  their  son’s 
poems  in  little  esteem ; and  those  wrho  have 
lived  as  long  and  suffered  as  much  as  they  had 
done  do  not  listen  easily  to  Hope’s  flattering 
tale. 

Mr.  Drury  was  not  himself  a publisher,  but 
copies  of  the  poems  most  pleasing  to  him  were 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  of 
London.  These  gentlemen  offered  Clare  twen- 
ty pounds  for  the  copyright.  Twenty  pounds ! 
As  much  as  ho  could  have  hoped  to  make  by 
a year  of  hard  labor  for  the  verses  which  had 
been  the  sport  of  his  idle  hours ! To  you,  read- 
er, the  sum  may  seem  little ; to  the  son  of  the 
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crippled  pauper,  the  hard-worked  plower  and 
thresher,  it  was  an  El  Dorado.  The  poems 
were  published.  There  they  were,  in  actual 
print  and  binding — a book — a book,  too,  of 
which  reviews  and  magazines  all  spoke  with 
favor  as  of  genuine  poems.  “Here,”  said  the 
Quarterly , generally  so  severe  in  its  demands — 
“here  are  no  tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of 
former  poets,  no  attempts  at  describing  what 
the  author  might  have  become  acquainted  with 
in  his  limited  reading.  The  woods,  the  vales, 
the  brooks,  ‘the  crimson  spots  i’  the  bottom 
of  a cowslip,’  or  the  loftier  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  contemplated  through  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  resignation  under  them  extort 
our  sympathy,  drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pic* 
tures  before  us.” 

The  night  was  surely  gone  for  John  Clare. 
His  path  was  now  along  the  world’s  sunny  side. 
The  publishers  found  ready  sale  for  the  little 
volume  of  his  poems,  and,  with  a generosity  not 
too  common  among  publishers,  invested  one 
hundred  pounds  in  his  name.  The  Earl  of 
Fitzwillinm  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter — the 
greatest  landholders  in  the  poet’s  neighborhood 
— added  largely  to  this  sum ; other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  in  admiration  of  the  man’s 
faithful,  patient,  courageous  life,  sent  donations 
for  him  to  his  publishers.  Thus  an  annuity 
large  enough  for  comfort,  though  not  for  lux- 
ury, was  secured  to  him.  The  crown  of  all 
was  the  hour  when,  without  violation  of  honor 
or  conscience,  with  the  harmonious  assent  of 
his  whole  being,  he  could  unveil  his  heart  to 
the  girl  he  had  loved  so  truly  and  so  long. 
With  what  shame-faced  pride  she  must  have 
read  the  poems  in  which  her  charms  were  cele- 
brated ! Again  we  picture  him  straying  through 
the  flowery  meadows  and  by  the  side  of  his  fa- 
vorite brook;  but  he  is  not  now  alone;  his 
pretty,  artless  Patty  is  by  his  side.  He  recites 
his  verses — some  perhaps  that  the  world  has 
not  yet  heard — and  he  receives  from  her  the 
reward  that  the  poet  most  desires,  praise  from 
the  lips  he  loves. 

Perhaps  it  was  under  these  circumstances 


that  he  composed  the  stanzas  to  Patty  in  which 
occur  the  following  lines : 

"Flow  on,  thou  gently  plashing  stream. 

O'er  weed-beds  wild  and  rank; 

Relighted  I’ve  enjoyed  my  dream 
Upon  thy  mossy  bank: 

Bemolsteoing  many  a weedy  stem. 

I’ve  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly. 

And  on  thy  banks  I found  the  gem 
That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly.** 

The  picture,  in  its  minute  noting  of  features 
that  would  have  little  charm  for  a common  eye, 
recalls  some  of  Tennyson’s  masterly  paintings 
of  scenes  of  the  same  character  among  the  Lin- 
colnshire fens,  where, 

"Through  the  marish  green  and  still 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 

Shot  over  with  purple  and  green  and  yellow." 

We  have  but  one  other  scene  to  offer  the 
reader.  It  is  a scene  of  real  life,  drawn  for  us 
by  one  who  was  attracted  to  Helpston  by  his 
interest  in  the  peasant  poet.  The  humble  cot 
of  the  pauper  Parker  Clare  had  been  enlarged 
and  repaired,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a com- 
fortable English  farmer’s  home,  and  there  was 
the  proud  father,  pauper  no  longer,  the  prouder 
mother,  and  the  gentle,  loving  wife,  sunning 
themselves  in  the  glow  of  his  prosperity  who 
had  thus  won  the  crown  of  faithful  endurance 
and  steadfast  working. 

Here  we  rest.  The  end  for  him  had  not  yet 
come.  Life  had  other  scenes  .to  unfold  for  him. 
Were  they  dark? — were  they  bright?  The 
sibyl  is  silent.  What  has  been  told  is  enough 
for  her  purpose,  which  was  to  sketch  a suggest- 
ive picture  for  the  young,  who,  conscious  of 
some  intellectual  power,  are  shrinking  from  less 
pleasing  forms  of  labor,  and  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  indolent,  hopeless  vacuity,  or  it  may 
be  into  debasing  dependence,  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  work  which  they  consider  beneath 
their  powers.  Let  them  see  in  John  Clare 
that  the  humblest  labor  does  not  degrade  gen- 
ius, nay,  that  its  faithful  performance  elevates. 

If  the  task  assigned  you  be  lowly,  work  in  it 
diligently  and  steadily.  In  such  work  lies  true 
heroism,  the  only  heroism  possible  to  most  of 
us;  and  to  the  earnest  worker,  never  to  the 
idler,  comes  the  call,  “Come  np  higher !” 


BORDER  REMINISCENCES. 

By  RANDOLPH  B.  MARCY,  U.8.A 


IX. 

THE regiment  of was  a superior 

organization,  composed  of  excellent  ma- 
terial, as  every  body  connected  with  the  old 
army  establishment  very  well  knew,  and  a great 
amount  of  arduous  and  meritorious  service  was 
performed  by  this  regiment  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 
Some  of  the  officers  made  their  marks  in  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  campaigns;  others  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  prominent  positions 
during  the  late  war ; while  many  of  them  have 


been  killed  in  battle  or  have  died  in  the  service 
of  their  country ; so  tbat  now,  alas ! like  some  of 
the  old  war  frigates,  although  the  name,  con- 
figuration, and  model  remain,  the  original  ma- 
terial of  the  fabric  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

For  some  years  after  this  regiment  was  first 
called  into  service  the  officers  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  about  the  most  hospitable,  gener- 
ous, and  convivial  set  of  good  fellows  in  the 
army,  and  wherever  they  were  quartered,  either 
in  barracks  or  in  camp,  there  was  certain  to  be 
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gayety  and  festivity.  And  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  them  “that  their  latch-strings  were  never 
drawn  in,  and  their  purse-strings  seldom  ever 
tied.”  Indeed,  they  were  noted  for  spending 
their  money  freely  so  long  as  it  lasted;  but 
some  of  them  were  so  prodigal  that  they  were 
rarely  ever  known  to  be  in  funds  during  the 
lost  half  of  a month,  or,  at  all  events,  until  the 
paymaster  came  around.  The  itinerant,  gipsy- 
like locomotion  that  the  troops  on  the  frontier 
are  continually  subjected  to,  even  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
forming  permanent  household  arrangements,  as 
they  can  never  tell  to-day  where  they  may  be 
ordered  to-morrow. 

The  regiments  are  usually  so  widely  dispersed 
in  small  garrisons  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
establish  any  thing  like  regimental  messes,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  English  army.  Yet  at  one 
station  in  Texas  quite  a respectable  mess  was 
formed,  and  a majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  joined  it.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  young  subalterns, 
their  finances  had  become  so  low,  and  they 
were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  pay  the  somewhat  extravagant  mess 
bills  of  the  large  association,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  “rough  it”  by  themselves  in  a more 
frugal  manner,  chiefly  upon  supplies  obtained 
at  low  rates  from  the  commissary.  Indeed,  I 
heard  of  one  lieutenant  (but  I will  not  vouch 
for  its  literal  authenticity)  whose  purse  became 
so  perfectly  depleted  at  one  time  that  for  sev- 
eral weeks  he  was  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
rice  alone.  During  this  period  of  fasting  it  un- 
fortunately so  fell  out  that  a friend  of  his  from 
a neighboring  post  paid  him  a most  unseason- 
able visit,  not  having  the  slightest  previous  con- 
ception or  warning  of  the  scanty  fare  he  was 
destined  to  encounter. 

The  impoverished  lieutenant  put  the  best 
possible  face  upon  the  meagre  condition  of  his 
larder,  and  received  him. with  his  usual  urbane 
hqspitality  at  about  the  hour  for  dinner,  when 
it  was  too  late,  however,  even  had  it  been  in  his 
power,  to  have  made  much  change  in  his  bill  of 
rare,  except  to  borrow  a little  mustard  from  a 
brother  officer,  which  he  imagined  might  make 
the  rice  diet  more  palatable.  The  dinner  was 
soon  announced,  the  two  friends  seated  them- 
selves at  the  pine  camp-table,  when  the  host 
raised  the  solitary  cover,  and,  in  a very  be- 
seeching way,  inquired  of  his  guest  if  he  should 
help  him  to  rice.  The  latter,  conceiving  this 
dish  to  be  the  preliminary  course,  like  “raw 
oysters  on  the  half  shell,”  replied,  “ No,  I thank 
you ; I never  eat  rice.”  “ Then,”  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, not  a little  perplexed  as  to  what  ho 
should  do  or  say  next,  and  as  a desperate  der- 
nier ressort  under  the  exceedingly  embarrassing 
circumstances,  “help  yourself  to  mustard;  for 
if  you  can  get  any  thing  else  in  this  ranch,  you 
ore  smarter  than  I am.” 

The  finances  of  the  officers  of  the  general 
mess  were  in  a more  flourishing  condition,  and 
their  table  was  usually  supplied  with  the  best 


dishes  the  market  afforded.  Indeed,  they  some- 
times even  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a bottle  of 
wine  at  dinner,  and  in  order  to  give  zest  to  its 
flavor,  and  to  contribute  excitement  against  the 
heavy  monotony  of  garrison  life,  they  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  the  stimulating  influences  of 
wagers,  and  other  ingenious  devices,  involving 
results  that  invariably  added  to  their  stock  of 
wine. 

Some  of  these  novel  expedients  were  super- 
latively ludicrous.  For  example:  Quite  an 
animated  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion 
arose  one.  day  os  to  who  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  mess,  and  a wide  diversity  of  opin- 
ion was  evinced  upon  the  subject,  without  any 
prospect  of  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, until  some  one  suggested  that  it  should  be 
decided  by  disinterested  ladies,  who  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  much  more  competent  judges 
of  such  matters  than  men.  As  there  were  no 
ladies  at  the  post,  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
being  in  a state  of  “single  blessedness,”  it  was 
proposed,  as  the  only  alternative  for  feminine 
arbitration,  that  three  camp-women  should  be 
sent  for,  and  whoever  they  decided  to  be  the 
best-looking  of  the  party  should  be  required  to 
pay  a basket  of  Champagne. 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  party,  and  there  was  a unanimous 
accord  in  submitting  to  the  ordeal.  The  laun- 
dresses were  immediately  called  in,  the  propo- 
sition fully  explained  to  them,  and  they  at  once 
commenced  a modest  but  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion of  each  officer  at  the  table  in  succession. 
When  this  was  finished  they  retired  to  a corner 
of  the  room,  where  they  held  a protracted  con- 
sultation in  whispers,  after  which  they  delegated 
one  of  their  number  by  the  name  of  Nancy  to 
announce  the  result,  which  she  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“ Ef  the  gentlemen  please,  the  ladies  of  the 
board  has  to  report  that  they  has  examined  . 
all  the  officers  of  this  ’ere  mess,  and  they  has 
’rived  to  the  ’nanimous  ’elusion  that  Colonel 

M is  the  most  mtflenary-looking  man,  but 

that  Captain  M is  the  most  handsomest 

man.” 

This  decision  was  quite  unexpected,  for  Cap- 
tain M was  generally  admitted  to  be  by  all 

odds  the  ugliest  man  in  the  mess.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  exactly  of  that  way  of  thinking 
himself,  and  believing  the  verdict  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  and  disinterested,  he  was  highly 
elated  at  the  compliment,  and  most  cheerfully 
paid  the  wine. 

A few  days  subsequent  to  this  another  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  who  was  the  ugliest  man  in 
the  mess,  and  after  arguing  the  question  in  all 
its  possible  bearings,  they  agreed  to  call  an- 
other board  of  camp-women  to  decide  it,  and 
the  unfortunate  individual  was  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  paying  for  another  basket  of  Cham- 
pagne. Accordingly  the  referees  were  called, 
consisting  of  Nancy  with  two  new  members, 
who,  after  going  through  an  inspection  and 
consultation  similar  to  the  one  before  dc- 
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scribed,  delegated  one  of  their  number  to  com- 
municate the  decision,  which  w*as  as  follows : 

44  The  ladies  of  this  'ere  board  has  'eluded 

that  Major  G is  the  most  onmillenariest - 

looking  man,  but  that  Captain  M " (the 

same  officer  that  had  been  selected  before)  44  is 
the  most  omariest  and  the  most  ugliest  man  of 
the  hull  party." 

This  announcement  so  astounded  M that 

he  jumped  from  his  seat  at  the  table  in  a highly 
excited  state,  and  demanded  to  know  of  the 
startled  laundresses  why  they  had  presumed 
to  make  such  an  inconsistent  decision,  when 
only  a few  days  before  this,  as  they  very  well 
knew,  he  had  been  pronounced  the  handsom- 
est man  of  the  entire  mess. 

The  exponent  of  the  referees,  with  a timid, 
simpering  smile,  in  the  midst  of  peals  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  other  officers,  undertook  to  ex- 
plain the  discrepancy  in  the  two  decisions. 
She  said : 

44  The  Cap’n  must  consider  that  two  new 
members  has  been  detailed  on  this  'ere  board ; 
besides,"  she  added,  44 the  Cap'll  must  also 
'member  that  we  ladies  is  priv’leged  to  change 
our  ’pinions  sometimes.” 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
and  appealed  from  the  decision,  but  a prompt 
and  unanimous  viva  voce  vote  of  the  mess  was 
adverse  to  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  suf- 
fer the  infliction  of  the  penalty  involved.  He 
paid  for  the  second  basket  of  wine,  but  under 
protest,  and  with  the  emphatic  declaration 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  any  more  inspec- 
tions of  the  kind  in  future.  Moreover,  he 
even  hinted  that  in  his  opinion  the  two  ad- 
verse decisions  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
machinations  of  certain  officers  of  the  mess. 

X. 

There  was  one  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
• regiment  who  seemed  to  possess  an  irresistible 
natural  penchant  for  practical  joking,  and  al- 
though, like  most  other  men  of  similar  tenden- 
cies, he  was  wonderfully  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  being  quizzed  himself,  he  was  con- 
tinually seeking  opportunities  to  run  his  rigs 
upon  others. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  upon  a certain  oc- 
casion a young  officer,  who  had  been  acting 
assistant  commissary  for  a short  period,  found 
himself  in  a state  of  perplexity  by  the  return 
of  his  accounts  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  deficient 
in  a considerable  amount  of  sugar  that  had 
been  charged  against  him  by  the  Auditor.  He 
was  a good  deal  troubled  upon  the  subject, 
and  having  but  little  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters, applied  to  the  facetious  Colonel  for  ad- 
vice, acknowledging  that  he  \vas  deficient  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  charged,  but  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  on  hand  a large 
surplus  of  soap,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a very 
hard  case  that  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  sugar  when  the  value  of  the 
soap  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it. 


The  Colonel,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  ap- 
parent sincerity,  assured  him  that  it  was  really 
very  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Auditor  to  im- 
pose upon  him  in  that  manner,  but  that  in  his 
judgment  it  was  the  easiest  thing  imaginable 
to  set  the  matter  right,  and  that  possibly  he 
might  even  have  a small  balance  in  his  favor 
if  he  would  only  insert  at  the  foot  of  the  re- 
turn as  follows : 44  Nota  bene . — For  sugar,  read 
soap. " 

I am  not  positive  whether  the  return,  cor- 
rected as  suggested,  was  sent  back  to  the  Aud- 
itor ; my  impression  is  that  it  was  ; bat  wheth- 
er the  alchemic  powers  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  ever  succeeded  in 
transmuting  the  saponaceous  constituent  of  the 
ration  into  the  more  saccharine  component  has 
never,  that  I am  aware  of,  been  promulgated. 

The  Colonel  did  not  always  come  off  un- 
scathed in  his  attempts  to  perpetrate  jests  upon 
others,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  what 
follows : 

The  sutler  at  Fort  ■,  who  was  a kind 

and  obliging  man,  but  rather  primitive  and  lit- 
eral in  his  perceptions,  was  once  about  leaving 
the  post  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  designed 
purchasing  his  annual  supply  of  goods;  and 
just  before  starting  he  called  on  the  Colonel 
to  ascertain  if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  him 
in  the  city.  The  Colonel  replied  that  he  did 
not  at  that  moment  think  of  any  particular 
commissions  for  him  to  execute ; but  directly 
afterward  something  seemed  to  occur  to  his 
mind,  and  giving  a sly  wink  to  some  officers 
near,  he  said  to  the  sutler  that  he  would  confer 
an  especial  favor  if  he  would  purchase  for  him 
some  "bottled  beeswax. 

This  being  a commodity  the  sutler  had  never 
before  heard  of,  he  requested  the  Colonel  to 
enlighten  him,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
a very  rare  and  expensive  article,  that  could* 
only  be  obtained  in  a few  places,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  failed  to  find  it, 
even  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  anxious  to 
oblige  the  commanding  officer,  and  assured  him 
that  he  should  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  it  if  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  city ; and  he  left 

Some  of  the  young  officers  who  were  pres- 
ent and  overheard  the  conversation,  and  for 
whose  especial  delectation  the  joke  had  been 
concocted,  thought  this  a good  opportunity  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Colonel  for  some  of  the  nu- 
merous sells  he  had  inflicted  upon  them.  Ac- 
cordingly one  of  them  immediately  wrote  to 
the  grocer  in  New  Orleans  with  whom  the 
sutler  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading,  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter  to  him,  and  requested 
his  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  joke. 

He  entered  into  the  plot  willingly,  melted 
some  beeswax,  which  he  poured  into  two  bot- 
tles, and  covering  them  with  dost  and  cobwebs, 
set  them  aside  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
sutler,  who  in  due  course  of  time  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  after  completing  other  purchases 
inquired  where  such  an  article  as  bottled  bees- 
wax could  be  had. 
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The  grocer  informed  him  that  fortunately  he 
himself  happened  to  have  just  two  bottles  left 
of  the  identical  article  he  was  in  search  of, 
which  was  probably  all  at  that  time  in  the  mar- 
ket; but,  he  added,  for  his  information,  that 
this  was  the  last  of  a choice  lot  of  great  age, 
and  of  such  value  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  charge  twenty  dollars  a bottle  for  it.  In- 
deed, he  said,  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
part  with  it  even  at  that  price.  The  sutler  at 
once  closed  the  purchase,  and  willingly  paid  the 
amount  demanded. 

On  his  return  to  the  fort  he  met  a group  of 
officers,  who,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  cus- 
tom, had  collected  around  the  landing  to  get 
the  moil  and  learn  the  most  recent  news  ; and 
after  a little  preliminary  conversation  he  in- 
formed #the  Colonel  that  he  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as’to  secure  for  him  the  last  two  bottles  of 
beeswax  in  New  Orleans. 

44  Beeswax ! beeswax ! what  do  you  mean  by 
beeswax?”  said  the  astonished  Colonel.  (It 
seemed  he  had  for  the  instant  forgotten  the  or- 
der.) 

The  outburst  of  laughter  from  the  bevy  of 
officers  standing  near,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
secret,  disclosed  to  the  Colonel  the  fact  that  the 
joke  had  recoiled  npon  himself,  and  also  show- 
ed the  sutler  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
sell  him.  He  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  most 
amiable  mood  when  he  replied : 

44  Why,  Sir,  you  know  perfectly  what  I mean. 
I mean  the  bottled  beeswax  you  ordered,  and 
which  I paid  forty  dollars  for,  and  which  must 
be  returned,  Sir.” 

The  Colonel  did  nof,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
seem  to  appreciate  the  pith  of  the  joke.  On 
the  contrary,  he  became  highly  incensed,  and 
although  he  said  but  little,  he  looked  daggers 
at  the  delighted  group  of  officers  around,  not 
one  of  whom  manifested  the  least  sympathy  for 
him,  but  kept  up  continual  peals  of  laughter, 
each  one  of  which  was  more  uproarious  than 
the  preceding,  until  at  length  the  Colonel,  un- 
able to  endure  it  longer,  walked  rapidly  away 
in  the  direction  of  his  quarters,  gesticulating 
wrathfully,  and  muttering  to  himself  expres- 
sions of  displeasure,  the  few  syllables  that  were 
caught  indicating  a not  very  complimentary  ap- 
plication to  the  tormentors  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind. He,  however,  with  a very  bad  grace,  re- 
imbursed the  sutler;  but  it  was  quite  severe 
upon  him,  as  he  was  rather  penurious  in  his  dis- 
position. The  officers  subsequently,  when  the 
Colonel  was  not  about,  enjoyed  many  a hearty 
laugh  over  the  joke ; but  it  was  never  afterward 
considered  safe  to  give  utterance  to  the  word 
44  beeswax”  in  his  presence,  unless  the  offender 
wished  to  be  ordered  into  exile  at  “Botany 
Bay”  (the  most  disagreeable  post  occupied  by 
the  regiment). 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  not  very 
euphonious  sobriquet  of  44  Old  Beeswax”  by 
universal  acclamation,  soon  attached  to  the 
Colonel,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  it  was 
forgotten. 


Upon  another  occasion  the  Colonel  was  in- 
specting the  quartermaster's  affairs  at  his  post, 
and  in  passing  through  the  store-houses  and 
shops  he  observed  two  or  three  old  horseshoes 
lying  around,  ivhich  he  picked  up  and  handed 
to  the  quartermaster,  Captain  F.  B , remark- 
ing that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  for 
future  use;  and  at  the  same  time  he  added 
that  a great  deal  might  be  saved  to  the  govern- 
ment if  quartermasters  would  take  pains  to  col- 
lect all  the  old  bits  of  iron,  pieces  of  leather, 
rope,  and  even  old  broken  axe,  spade,  and 
shovel  handles,  all  of  which  might,  at  some 
time  or  other,  be  applied  to  useful  purposes; 
and  in  this  connection  he  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  the  Captain  the  importance  of^exer- 
cising  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  his  expend- 
itures, never  allowing  public  property  of  the 
slightest  value  to  be  misapplied,  wasted,  or  lost. 
This,  he  informed  him,  was  a duty  he  owed  to 
his  country ; and  he  trusted  that  he  would  not 
again  have  occasion  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Captain  B was  one  of  the  most  irrepress- 

ible wags  in  the  army,  and  I verily  believe  he 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  besetting  propensity.  The 
Colonel  in  this  particular  instance  may  have 
been  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  service ; very  likely  he  was ; but  the  Cap- 
tain was  by  no  means  certain  of  this ; on  the 
contrary,  his  incredulity  led  him  to  suspect  that 
there  might  be  under  all  this  a deliberate  covert 
design  to  44  sell ” him,  and  he  had  too  high  an 
estimate  of  his  powers  of  discernment  to  quiet- 
ly suffer  himself  to  be  “sold”  on  such  easy 
terms. 

He  believed  he  had  as  much  regard  as  most 
officers  for  economy  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  service,  but  he  most  decidedly  objected  to 
being  made  a scavenger  of.  Accordingly  he 
listened  patiently  to  all  that  wns  said  upon  the 
subject,  and  informed  the  Colonel  that  the  ad- 
vice had  made  a deep  impression  upon  his  mind, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  profit  by  his  wdse  counsels.  He 
then  added  that,  if  the  Colonel  would  pardon 
the  liberty,  he  should  like  to  ask  a special  favor 
of  him  touching  the  very  subject  in  question. 
To  which  the  officer  replied*:  “Certainly,  Sir; 
as  you  seem  so  ready  to  adopt  my  suggestions, 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  grant  you  any  favor 
in  my  power.” 

Not  being  exactly  certain  of  his  ground  yet, 
and  being  fully  resolved  not  to  commit  himself, 
he  continued  : 44 1 trust,  Colonel,  that  you  will 
not  be  offended  or  consider  me  disrespectful  if 
I ask  this  semi-official  favor?” 

44  Most  assuredly  not,  Sir.  I have  already 
said  I was  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power 
to  serve  you ; so  speak  out  frankly,  and  let  me 
know  what  you  want.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  the.  Captain,  w’ith 
the  most  solemn  expression  of  countenance, 
and  apparently  moved  almost  to  tears ; 44  very 
well ; my  heart  is  bursting  with  devotion  to  our 
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good  Unde  Samuel ; and  if  you,  my  dear  Col- 
onel, will  only  oblige  me  by  singing  a few  staves 
of  ‘Hail  Columbia,’  the  ‘Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner,’ or  some  other  patriotic  song,  I shall  be 
forever  indebted  to  you.” 

The  Colonel  seemed  quite  indignant  at  the 
proposition,  and  exclaimed : 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? You  know  per- 
fectly well  I don’t  sing.  Moreover,  I regard 
your  conduct  as  disrespectful — as  disrespectful 
to  your  commanding  officer,  Sir,  and  a violation 
of  the  ninety-ninth  article  of  war ; and  IT1  have 
you  to  know  that  I’ll  take  notice  of  it,*6ir.” 

To  this  the  Captain  replied : “You  will  re- 
member, Sir,  that  you  expressly  assured  me  you 
would  not  regard  my  request  as  disrespectful, 
and  I disclaim  any  such  intention.  But  really, 
Colonel,  if  you  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to  sing 
a stave  or  two  of  some  national  air  I will  cheer- 
fully pitch  the  tune  for  you.” 

This  touching  appeal  was  in  vain,  however ; 
the  old  gentleman  didn’t  sing. 

XI. 

The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  best  garrison 
commanders  in  service.  His  troops  were  well 
disciplined ; the  quarters,  barracks,  and  grounds 
around  the  posts  he  commanded  were  at  all 
times  in  perfect  order ; and  he  invariably  h61d 
every  one  to  a rigid  accountability  for  any  neg- 
ligence in  carrying  out  his  police  regulations. 
He  required  all  public  buildings  to  be  frequent- 
ly cleansed  and  whitewashed  inside  and  out ; 
and,  as  a hygienic  measure,  liberal  use  of  chlorid 
of  lime  and  other  disinfectants  was  enforced. 
He  took  especial  pains  to  keep  the  parade- 
grounds  well  policed,  and  if  he  saw  a quid  of 
tobacco  or  the  stump  of  a cigar  lying  in  the 
walks,  he  has  often  been  known  to  call  out  a 
police  party  of  several  men  with  a hand-cart 
and  shovels  to  carry  them  off. 

But  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  was  more 
repulsive  to  him  than  all  others  it  was  a bed- 
bug, and  this  was  so  great  an  abomination  that 
he  made  ceaseless  efforts  to  annihilate  them 
from  every  fort  that  came  under  his  command, 
and  if  by  chance  one  of  these  “ couch-pirates” 
ever  invaded  his  dormitory  it  disturbed  his 
slumbers  for  a good  while. 

His  extraordinafy  sensitiveness  in  this  regard 
was  well  understood  by  our  waggish  friend  Cap- 
tain B , who  at  one  post,  which  was  regarded 

by  the  Colonel  as  a model  of  police  excellence, 
caused  to  be  collected  from  some  outside  source 
a quantity  of  bed-bugs  sufficient  to  fill  a seid- 
litz- powder  box,  which  he  covered  and  laid 
aside  for  a future  purpose  that  will  soon  be  dis- 
closed. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  discoursing  upon  his 
hobby,  the  Colonel  took  occasion  to  remark 
that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a military  post  into  perfect  order,  that 
every  part  was  in  capital  police,  and  all  vermin 
had  been  eradicated. 

Captain  B heard  the  statement,  and  ob- 

served that  it  was  very  true  the  post  was  clean, 


but  he  thonght  there  was  a slight  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  extermination  of  the  vermin,  as 
only  a short  time  before  he  had  seen,  as  be 
verily  believed,  at  least  a thousand  bed-bugs  in 
his  own  quarters. 

The  Colonel  looked  aghast  at  this  startling 
assertion,  and  replied,  “ I really  think  you  must 
be  in  error,  Captain,  for  I am  quite  confident 
there  are  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  those  disgust- 
ing insects  in  the  fort.” 

The  officer  assured  him  that  he  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  mistaken,  as  he  had  seen  them 
with  his  own  eyes. 

The  Colonel  then,  in  a highly  excited  and 
positive  manner,  again  expressed  his  incredulity 
upon  the  subject;  to  which  the  Captain  re- 
sponded : 

“ Very  well.  Sir,  if  you  doubt  my  words,  per- 
haps you  are  willing  to  sustain  your  rafher  un- 
courteously  expressed  opinions  by  risking  a lit- 
tle wine  upon  an  investigation  of  the  facts.  I 
myself  am  so  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  stated  that  I will  bet  you  a basket  of 
Champagne  that  I will  capture  and  bring  to 
this  room  a seidlitz-powder  box  full  of  bed- 
bugs within  fifteen  minutes’  time.” 

The  wager  was  instantly  accepted,  and  away 
went  the  Captain  to  his  quarters,  returning 
within  the  time  with  his  box,  which  he  uncov- 
ered and  abruptly  placed  upon  the  table  direct- 
ly under  the  Colonels  face,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  writing,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  “ I’ve  caught 
them ; there  they  are ; and  I’ve  won  the  Cham- 
pagne.” 

The  violent  shock  that  the  old  gentleman’s 
high-strung  nervous  system  received  as  an  army 
of  bugs,  suddenly  released  from  confinement, 
poured  out  over  the  sides  of  the  box  and  ex- 
tended like  skirmishers  all  over  the  table  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  first  effect  was  like  that  of  a terrific 
nightmare,  paralyzing  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot ; but 
as  soon  as  he  obtained  a realizing  sense  of  the 
situation  his  powers  of  locomotion  returned, 
and  he  jumped  like  lightning  from  his  seat,  up- 
setting the  table  in  the  sudden  effort  to  escape, 
and  scattering  his  tormentors  all  over  the  floor, 
which  only  served  to  increase  his  perturbation; 
and,  as  he  bolted  for  the  door,  he  called  out  in 
the  most  imploring  tone; 

“Take  them  away  1 take  them  away!  I’ll 
pay  the  wine!” 

The  parsimonious  proclivities  of  this  officer 
were  exhibited  in  a rather  unenviable  light 
upon  a certain  occasion  wheu  he  gave  a dinner- 
party to  Colonel  M , who,  by-the-by,  was 

probably  one  of  the  most  absent-minded  and 
“distrait”  men  that  ever  lived. 

The  Colonel  was  not  much  addicted  to  giv- 
ing dinners,  and  when  he  did,  the  “carte”  was 
so  meagre,  and  the  wine  of  such  inferior  quality, 
that  his  entertainments  were  by  no  means  popu- 
lar with  the  officers.  The  dinner  in  compli- 
ment to  Colonel  M- , above  alluded  to,  was 

prolonged  to  an  unusual  hour,  and  a good  deal 
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of  the  Colonel's  cheap  wine  was  consumed  dur- 
ing the  protracted  sitting. 

On  the  following  morning  Colonel  M , 

after  a very  restless  night,  during  which  the 
little  sleep  he  was  enabled  to  get  was  continu- 
ally disturbed  by  semi-somnolent  glimpses  of  his 
ancestors  and  other  spectral  concomitants  of  in- 
digestion and  nightmare,  found  himself  suffer- 
ing from  an  excruciating  headache,  which  con- 
tinued all  the  morning,  making  him  feel  gen- 
erally miserable  and  out  of  humor.  While  in 
this  condition  he  happened  to  meet  his  host  of 
the  previous  evening,  who  very  blandly  passed 
the  salutations  of  the  morning  with  him,  and 
anxiously  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  his  health. 

It  did  not,  it  seems,  for  the  instant  occur  to 
him  where  or  by  whom  he  had  been  entertained, 
and  in  the  most  ingenuous  manner  imaginable 
he  replied : “ The  fact  is,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I 
dined  out  somewhere  yesterday,  and  they  gave 
me  some  villainous  trash  which  they  called 
wine,  and  it  has  played  the  very  devil  with  me, 
Sir.  My  head  feels  like  a mountain  with  the 
fires  of  a volcano  raging  within.” 

Notwithstanding  his  oblivious  proclivities 
Colonel  M was  a most  conscientious,  ex- 

cellent officer,  and  a high-toned,  honorable 
gentleman,  whom  all  his  acquaintances  held  in 
the  highest  estimation. 

So  far  as  his  own  history  was  concerned  very 
little  was  known  upon  the  subject,  as  he  always 
maintained  an  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  his 
early  life.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  himself  was  totally  ignorant  of 
every  thing  relating  to  his  origin.  He  only 
knew  that  from  his  earliest  recollection  he  had 
been  carefully  watched  over  and  abundantly 
provided  for  through  the  agency  of  some  mys- 
terious source,  which  he  was  unable  to  discover 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  his  brother  officers  was  that  be  at 
some  period  before  he  entered  the  service  had 
been  crossed  in  an  affaire  du  ceeur . However 
this  may  have  been  he  remained  a bachelor 
all  his  days,  and  never  seemed  particularly 
fond  of  ladies*  society. 

These  circumstances  may  have  operated  so 
powerfully  upon  his  proud,  sensitive  nature  as 
to  have  exercised  a controlling  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  idiosyncrasies  in  his  character.  His 
mental  ramblings  were  sometimes  much  jnore 
devious  than  at  others,  although  they  never 
amounted  to  any  thing  like  monomania. 

He  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  a capital 
drill  officer ; yet  occasionally,  when  one  of  his 
“ distrait”  fits  would  strike  him,  he  made  some 
most  ludicrous  mistakes.  For  example : while 
he  was  drilling,  one  afternoon,  he  became  so 
much  absorbed  in  a deep  brown-study  that  he 
continued  to  march  the  battalion  back  and  forth 
until  after  dark,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
conception  of  what  he  was  about,  until  the 
adjutant  asked  him  if  he  should  not  send  for 
some  lanterns  to  enable  him  to  post  the  mark- 
ers properly.  He  looked  up  in  bewilderment, 
exclaiming,  “Tut I tut!  tut!  well  now  I de- 


clare, it  is  dark  sure  enough.  Dismiss  the  bat- 
talion, Mr.  Adjutant;”  and  away  he  went  to- 
ward his  quarters,  muttering  to  himself,  “ Tut ! 
tut!  tut!” 

The  Colonel  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  shooting. 

Once,  while  he  was  standing  in  front  of  his 
regiment  in  command  of  a dress-parade,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  band  was  “beatitfg-off,”  a 
line  of  wild-geese  flying  unusually  low  passed 
directly  over  him.  Under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  instantly  raised  his  sword  to  his 
shoulder  and  aimed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  a gun 
in  hand ; but  discovering  the  mistake  he  dropped 
the  sword,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  “ I’ve  lost  a 
splendid  shot.  If  I had  my  gun  I believe  I 
could  bag  two  of  those  birds — I do,  indeed; 
and  possibly  I could  have  killed  three.” 

Hearing  some  smothered  laughing  among 
the  men  he  instantly  recovered  his  composure, 
and  called  out,  “Silence  in  the  ranks!  Did 
you  never  see  a flock  of  wild-geese  before  ?” 

He  could  never  remember  the  names  of  his 
soldiers,  but  acquired  the  habit  of  identifying 
and  ^designating  them  by  certain  significant 
acts  or  incidents  connected  with  their  service. 
As  for  instance : in  aligning  the  battalion  on 
parade,  he  would  often  call  out  from  the  right 
to  men  on  the  extreme  left : “ Dress  tip  there, 
you  man  that  drove  team  on  Rum  River. 
Dress  back  a little,  you  man  that  deserted  from 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Steady  there,  you  man  who 
stole  the  powder  and  shot  from  the  sutler.” 

At  one  time,  while  he  was  staying  at  the  old 
American  Hotel  in  New  York,  he  went  to  his 
room  (as  he  supposed)  to  dress  for  dinner,  but 
by  some  blunder  he  managed  to  get  into  an- 
other man’s  apartment,  and  opening  the  ward- 
robe, took  out  a pair  of  pantaloons  of  a different 
color  from  any  he  possessed,  put  them  on,  and 
started  for  the  dining-room. 

As  he  was  a very  tall  man,  while  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  pants  he  had  dressed  himself  in 
was  an  uncommonly  short  individual,  he  was 
sans  culotte  from  about  the  region  of  the  knees 
downward,  so  that,  as  the  reader  may  imagine, 
in  parading  with  his  erect,  dignified  carriage 
across  the  large  dining-hall,  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  his  singular  appearance  excited 
no  little  afnusement  for  the  assembled  guests ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  host  sent  a waiter  to 
notify  him  of  the  outre  exhibition  he  was  mak- 
ing that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  the  cause  of 
the  merriment.  Then  casting  his  eyes  down 
to  liis  legs,  he  indignantly  remarked,  “Tut, 
tut,  tut ! that  rascally  tailor  has  made  my  pants 
too  short,  or  else  they  have  shrunk  most  con- 
foundedly;” and  turning  around  he  marched 
rapidly  off,  soliloquizing  anathemas  at  New 
York  tailors. 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  at  Fort , 

he  dressed  himself  in  full  uniform,  had  his 
horse  completely  caparisoned  and  brought  out 
to  ride  at  a review  and  inspection  of  his  com- 
mand. 

Previous  to  his  getting  into  the  saddle,  how- 
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ever,  by  some  accident  the  stirrups  had  become 
disarranged  in  such  a manner  that  one  of  them 
was  drawn  up  and  buckled  near  the  saddle- 
skirt,  and  the  other  was  let  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  strap.  Not  observing  the  in- 
congruity, he  at  once  mounted  and  placed  the 
right  foot  in  the  short  stirrup,  with  the  leg  ele- 
vated and  bent  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle, 
with  the  knee  at  the  apex',  while  the  left  leg 
was  extended  to  its  full  length  in  order  to  reach 
the  depressed  position  of  the  stirrup  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

In  this  unsymmetrical  posture  he  galloped 
out  in  front  of  the  battalion,  and,  after  acknowl- 
edging the  salute  of  the  troops,  rode  around  the 
line,  his  excessively  comical  appearance  caus- 
ing much  suppressed  merriment  among  the  men. 
But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  performance 
occurred  after  the  review  had  ended  and  the 
battalion  was  wheeled  into  column  of  compa- 
nies for  inspection. 

The  Colonel  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  called  an  orderly  to  hold  his  horse,  and 
dismounted.  But,  as  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
instead  of  straightening  out  his  right  leg  *hen 
he  reached  the  ground,  the  limb,  as  if  in  a cat- 
aleptic state,  continued  at  about  the  same  de- 
flection from  a right  line  that  it  had  assumed 
while  upon  the  horse ; and,  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  when  the  Colonel  commenced  to 
walk  his  leg  remained  rigidly  doubled  up,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  dip  his  head  very  low 
every  time  he  put  his  right  foot  to  the  ground. 

The  officers  and  men  tried  their  best  to  pre- 
serve gravity  and  order,  but  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. At  the  first  step  he  took  irresistible  smiles 
gathered  upon  the  faces  of  the  officers,  and  sup- 
pressed titterings  ran  along  tho  entire  column ; 
but  as  the  old  veteran  began  to  move  faster, 
with  his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  at  every 
step,  and  crying  out  nt  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“ Silence  in  the  ranks!”  the  ludicrous  effect  pre- 
ponderated over  every  other  consideration.  It 
was  more  than  the  best  disciplined  troops  on 
earth  could  endure  with  gravity,  and,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  a simultaneous  thunder- 
ing peal  of  uproarious  laughter  burst  from  the 
whole  command  like  an  avalanche  upon  the 
ears  of  the  astounded  Colonel,  who,  in  absolute 
unconsciousness  of  the  cause  of  the  insubordi- 
nate proceedings,  became  intensely  exasper- 
ated, furiously  swinging  his  sword  around,  and 
vociferously  screaming,  “ Silence / silence!  si- 
lence!” 

At  the  same  time  his  pace  along  the  column 
became  more  and  more  accelerated,  and  the 
dipping  of  his  head  correspondingly  more  rapid, 
which  of  course  only  served  to  augment  the 
drollery  of  the  spectacle,  and  increase  the  mer- 
riment and  disorder  in  the  ranks,  until  it  finally 
reached  such  a pitch  that  the  adjutant,  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions  of  laughter,  infonned  him 
what  had  occasioned  it. 

The  Colonel,  notwithstanding  he  was  some- 
thing of  a martinet,  could  appreciate  a good 
joke  as  well  as  most  men,  even  when  he  was 


himself  the  subject  of  it.  And  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  down  toward  his  nether  appendages, 
and  comprehended  the  comical  figure  he  had 
been  cutting,  at  once  straightened  up  and  joined 
in  the  laugh,  exclaiming,  “Tut!  tut!  tut! 
Well  now  I declare,  that  was  funny,  very  funny 
indeed!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 


ON  DIGESTION  AND  FOOD. 

EVERY  one  has  certain  crude  general  no- 
tions concerning  the  process  of  digestion, 
modified,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  very 
peculiar  individual  opinions  as  to  the  position 
and  functions  of  the  various  organs  concerned 
in  that  operation,  and  other  minor  anatomical 
and  physiological  details.  Most  of  the  unini- 
tiated, however,  agree  in  the  main  theory  that 
the  human  body  is  hollow  internally,  having  a 
stomach  suspended  sotnewhere  low  down  in  the 
abdomen ; a heart  communicating  in  some  way 
with  this  stomach ; and  a liver  intimately  con- 
nected with  both,  and  continually  giving  rise 
to  disturbances  of  the  system  requiring  the 
periodical  use  of  blue  pills,  “ anti-bilious  elix- 
irs,” or  “patent  universal  panaceas.”  This 
belief  is  fostered  by  the  pseudo-scientific  circu- 
lars and  advertisements  of  numerous  “Pro- 
fessors,” who  labor  to  confirm  the  popular  con- 
viction that  the  “alimentary  canal”  was  obvi- 
ously designed  by  a beneficent  Providence  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  perpetually  drenched ; 
that  the  blood  is  only  to  be  kept  in  a state  of 
purity  by  persistent  purgation ; and  that  chronic 
catharsis  is  the  sole  normal  condition  of  hu- 
manity, whereby  is  guaranteed  immunity  from 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conditions  requisite  to  healthy 
digestion,  I shall  attempt,  in  as  few  and  as  sim- 
ple w'ords  as  possible,  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  parts  which  carry  on  that  perform- 
ance and  of  their  mode  of  action. 

In  the  first  place,  dear  reader,  it  may  sur- 
prise you  to  be  told  that  the  stomach  is  not  the 
only,  nor  even — with  regard  to  the  share  of 
work  allotted  to  it — the  principal  agent  in  di- 
gestion. The  greater  part  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  you  is  digested  elsewhere,  with  little 
if  any  assistance  from  this  organ,  and  even  that 
portion  coming  properly  under  its  jurisdiction 
undergoes  preparatory  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  essential  importance.  In  other  words, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  digestion,  suited  to  two 
kinds  of  food,  serving  different  purposes,  and 
performed  in  different  places.  Great  as  is  the 
apparent  diversity  of  articles  of  diet,  the  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  the  digestive  apparatus  total- 
ly disregards  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  classes 
them  under  one  of  two  heads — building  mate- 
rials, or  combustibles;  food  proper,  or  fuel. 
From  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  machin- 
ery arises  a continual  waste  of  every  tissue, 
minute  particles  that  have  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose losing  their  vitality  and  being  cast  away 
as  useless]  and  Saint  Paul  uttered  a literal 
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physiological  truth  when  he  said  “ I die  daily,” 
for,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  our 
life  is  directly  dependent  upon  this  daily  death, 
and  as  a condition  of  existence  each  one  of  us 
dies  at  the  rate  of  over  eight  pounds , avoirdupois 
weight,  a day. 

To  compensate  for  this  waste — to  furnish 
fresh,  living  particles  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  died — we  must  receive  from  external 
sources  an  equivalent  weight  of  new  available 
materials.  These  are  food,  water,  and  air, 
and  the  relative  quantities  of  each  consumed  by 
us  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  stated  thus : of 
diy  food,  two  pounds  and  a quarter ; of  water 
(including  in  that  term  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and 
all  other  liquids  drunk),  four  pounds,  or  nearly 
one-half  the  total  amount  of  supply;  and  of 
oxygen  (derived  from  the  atmosphere),  two 
pounds  and  a quarter.  It  is  with  the  first  of 
these — the  solid  food — only  that  we  have  now  to 
deal,  following  it,  as  closely  as  may  be,  through 
its  course  from  mastication  to  its  final  incorpora- 
tion. I have  spoken  of  a classification  of  arti- 
cles of  food  into  building  materials  and  com- 
bustibles; but,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  can 
serve  as  food  unless  it  be  combustible,  the  whole 
process  of  nutrition  resulting  from  the  burning 
of  the  substances  introduced.  The  chemical 
elements  of  food  are,  however,  divided  by  physi- 
ologists and  digestions  into  tissue-making  and 
heat-producing.  The  tissue-making  (technic- 
ally called  “ histogenetic ” or  “ nutritive ”)  portions 
ore  chiefly  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
nitrogen,  and  are  hence  commonly  alluded  to 
as  “ nitrogenized . ” They  furnish,  moreover,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  iron,  potash,  phosphorus,  soda, 
lime,  and  other  small  wares  in  constant  demand 
among  the  various  textures  of  the  body.  The 
heat-producing  matter  (contradistinguished  as 
“ calorifacient”  “ respiratory ,”  or  “ non-nitrogen - 
ized'')  consists  mainly  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

Digestion  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
kitchen  range ; for  although,  perhaps,  no  actual 
chemical  transformation  is  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  cooking,  and  although  man,  as  well  as 
the  lower  animals,  can — and  does  sometimes — 
live  upon  raw  food,  yet  such  a change  is  effect- 
ed by  the  action  of  culinary  heat  that  articles 
thus  prepared  are  not  only  more  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  internal  organs,  but  are  also  better 
adapted  to  the  'wants  of  the  system. 

Your  dinner  being  cooked,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  get  it  into  such  a condition  that  it 
may  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  wrater.  This 
is  accomplished  by  mechanical  force  and  chem- 
ical action.  The  teeth — of  which  some  are  for 
cutting,  some  for  grinding — crush  and  subdi- 
vide it,  mixing  with  it,  the  while,  the  saliva 
and#  mucus  furnished  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  the  salivary  glands,  of  which 
there  are  three  pairs.  Two  kinds  of  saliva  are 
secreted  by  these  glands ; one  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  the  mouthful  to  be  swallowed, 
the  other  having  the  singular  property  of  con- 
verting starch  into  sugar — an  important  pro- 
cedure, as  you  will  at  once  admit  when  told 


that  starch  constitutes  a very  large  percentage 
of  all  vegetable  food,  but  is  totally  useless  for 
any  purposes  of  assimilation  until  this  change 
into  sugar  is  effected,  whereby  it  becomes  a 
prominent  item  in  the  list  of  heat-producing 
bodies.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a portion  of  the 
digestive  process — and  a very  essential  portion, 
too — is  performed  before  a morsel  is  swallowed ; 
and  yet  you,  my  dear  Sir,  are  doing  your  ut- 
most to  impede  this  preliminary  operation  by 
the  abominable  practice  of  chewing  tobacco. 
You  over-stimulate  the  action  of  your  salivary 
glands ; you  deteriorate  the  quality  of  their  se- 
cretion ; and  then  you  and  your  friends  wonder 
why  you  do  not  grow  hit,  or  why  on  such  a 
simple  diet — principally  vegetable,  perhaps,  on 
prudential  grounds — you  should  suffer  from  dys- 
pepsia. The  objection  here  made  to  the  con- 
stant quid  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  «n  after- 
dinner  cigar,  which,  far  from  being  hurtful, 
may  actually  aid  digestion.  As  the  saliva  is 
increased,  within  certain  limits,  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  increased  also,  and  the  thorough 
solution  of  nitrogenized  matter  thus  promoted. 
In  many,  if  not  all,  cases  where  tobacco  is  ap- 
parently injurious,  the  evil  results  are  attribu- 
table rather  to  excessive  expectoration  than  to 
the  “weed”  itself;  and  as  the  chewer  must 
either  do  this  or*  pursue  the  still  more  objec- 
tionable course  of  swallowing  an  infusion  of  to- 
bacco in  tea-spoonful  doses  every  fifteen  min-, 
utes,  his  constitution  must  be  very  robust  if  he 
escape  unpleasant  relations  with  his  digestive 
organs. 

Having  thoroughly  masticated  a moderate 
mouthful  (I  trust  that  your  own  good  sense 
renders  needless  a caution  against  “filling 
your  mouth  too  full,”  or  “bolting”),  you  con- 
vey it  to  the  stomach*  through  a tube  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  called  the  oesophagus,  by 
the  act  of  swallowing.  In  the  stomach  tissue- 
making, or  nitrogenized  digestion,  is  chiefly 
conducted.  The  material,  moistened  with  sa- 
liva (which  also  carries  a certain  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  minute  bubbles  of  its  froth),  is 
here  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
juice,  of  which  about  four  pints  are  secreted 
daily.  This  fluid  derives  its  acid  quality  part- 
ly from  the  common  salt  contained  in  the  food 
or  added  thereto  as  a condiment,  partly  from 
starch,  a portion  of  which  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid.  While  the  saliva  is  still  continu- 
ing its  action  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  the 
surface  is  being  modified  by  the  gastric  juice, 
under  a sort  of  kneading  movement  maintained 
by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  the  food  is 
in  this  way  rendered  soluble  by  chemical  treat- 
ment, and  reduced  to  a semi-fluid  pulp,  called 


* The  stomach  is  situated  much  higher  up  than  is 
generally  supposed,  especially  by  Hibernian  patients, 
who  invariably  describe  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  re- 
gion of  that  organ  as  “a  smotherin’  about  the  heart.” 
Its  location  may  be  best  indicated,  perhaps,  by  saying 
that  its  upper  portion  lies  just  under  the  lower  end  of 
the  breast-bone,  where  the  ribs  separate. 
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chyme,  and  is  then  expelled  gradually  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  a tube  contin- 
uous with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  some 
twenty-five  feet  in  length. 

In  the  intestine  the  digestion  of  the  tissue- 
making materials,  which  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted in  the  stomach,  is  perfected,  and  that 
of  most  heat-producing  bodies,  such  as  fats, 
begun.  By  a peculiar  wave-like  muscular  ac- 
tion the  chyme  is  carried  along  to  be  mixed 
with  bile,  with  the  fluid  formed  by  a large 
gland  termed  the  pancreas,  and  with  the  in- 
testinal juice.  The  two  former  are  poured 
into  the  intestine  through  a small  duct  whose 
orifice  opens  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
stomach ; the  latter  is  secreted  by  a number 
of  minute  glands  scattered  through  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  This  bile,  so  far  as  digestion  is 
concerned,  serves  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of 
acid  fats,  the  duty  of  the  pancreatic  and  in- 
testinal juices  being  to  present  fatty  and  oily 
matters  in  the  condition  of  an  emulsion ; they 
also  possess  the  power  of  transmuting  starch 
into  sugar;  and  the  last  (the  intestinal  juice) 
is  supposed  to  act  to  some  extent  upon  nitro- 
genized  or  tissue-making  ingredients. 

These  two  processes  of  digestion  may  be 
briefly  reviewed  thus : The  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar  is  partly  effected  by  the  saliva,  and 
continued  in  the  intestine ; the  stomach  deals 
with  tissue-making  bodies,  altering  or  dissolv- 
ing them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  absorbed ; 
while  fats  and  oils  pass  unchanged  into  the  in- 
testine, to  be  there  made  into  an  emulsion  fit  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents. 

The  digested  food  must  next  be  taken  into 
the  system  and  appropriated  to  its  several  uses; 
and  here  again  two  different  kinds  of  action 
are  called  into  play,  the  veins  absorbing  from 
the  chyme  the  tissue-making  materials  which 
were  digested  in  the  stomach,  while  the  pro- 
ceeds of  intestinal  or  ealorifneient  digestion 
are  selected  by  a special  set  of  vessels  called 
the  lactcals . The  veins  carry  their  share  of 
the  spoil  to  the  liver,  which  separates  the  ni- 
trogenized  elements  from  all  admixture  of  bile 
or  other  impurities,  and  sends  them  off  again 
through  other  veins  to  be  deposited  in  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  heart;  while  the  lac- 
teals  transmit  their  burden  of  chyle  to  the  same 
ultimate  destination  through  a delicate  tube, 
known  ns  the  thoracic  duct , which  empties  its 
contents  into  the  left  subclavian  vein , near  the 
inner  end  of  the  left  collar-bone. 

Of  the  further  changes  impressed  upon  these 
products  of  digestion  I shall  speak  when  treat- 
ing of  the  blood.  For  the  present  enough  has 
been  said,  I hope,  to  render  tolerably  intelligi- 
ble the  general  features  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions ; the  stomach  taking  charge  of  tissue- 
making or  nitrogenized  food,  which  comprises 
all  bodies  containing,  or  capable  of  affording, 
albumen;  while  the  heat-producing  substances, 
which  are  starch  and  sugar,  fats  and  oils,  are 
committed  to  the  intestine.  It  may  hence  be 
readily  understood  that,  no  matter  what  may 


be  the  nomenclature  of  articles  of  diet — beef, 
mutton,  pork,  potatoes,  parsneps,  bread,  butter, 
or  cheese — whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the 
digestive  organs  recognize  only  the  albumen, 
starch,  sugar,  fat,  or  oil,  and  salts,  which  they 
contain.  Most  edible  substances  furnish  both 
classes  of  food,  although,  as  a rule,  vegetables 
(which  ordinarily  form  three-quarters  of  our 
diet)  may  be  said  tp  conduce  more  to  the  heat- 
producing,  and  meat  to  the  tissue-making,  pro- 
cess. This  rule  must  be  taken,  however  (as 
the  articles  themselves  should  be),  “cvm  grano 
salis: " for  all  vegetables  contain  nitrogenized 
elements,  and  some  are  almost  exclusively 
adapted  for  making  new  tissue,  while  even  the 
leanest  meat  produces  oily  matter. 

The  temperature  of  the  stomach  is  raised 
to  100°  while  digestion  is  going  on  (a  fnct  to 
which  I shall  have  occasion  to  revert  here- 
after, when  speaking  of  external  influences), 
a temperature  which  is  shared  by  the  rest  of 
the  digestive  tract  by  simple  continuity;  for, 
although  the  “ oesophagus,”  the  stomach,  the 
“small”  and  “large”  intestines  are  spoken  of, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  alimentary 
canal  is  one  continuous  tube  from  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  the  stomach  being  a dilatation  in  its 
course,  and  the  large  intestine  a terminal  en- 
largement of  its  calibre. 

Having  thus  explained,  as  best  I could,  the 
manner  in  which  digestion  is  accomplished,  I 
now  request  the  pleasure  of  the  reader’s  com- 
pany at  a Barmecidal  dinner,  to  be  discussed, 
we  will  say,  at  Delmonico’s. 

Our  first  course,  of  course,  is  soup,  against 
which  I have  no  particular  objection  to  offer 
provided  that  it  be  not  too  rich,  and  that  our 
stomachs  be  sound.  I may  state,  however,  that 
the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  it  must  be 
restored  to  a solid  state  before  the  stomach 
will  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  the  water 
which  constitutes  so  large  a part  of  it  being 
veiy  rapidly  separated  and  absorbed.  The  al- 
buminous particles  are  then  redissolved,  and 
the  starchy  and  oily  ingredients  transferred  to 
the  intestine.  Soups  vary  in  their  digestibil- 
ity according  to  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made;  a “consomme”  or  any  meat  broth 
consisting  chiefly  of  albuminous  matter,  while 
a vegetable  “ potage”  offers  a large  proportion 
of  starch  and  oil. 

At  some  dinner-parties  a very  objectionable 
practice,  which  we  have  borrowed  with  many 
other  bad  fashions  from  the  French,  is  intro- 
duced at  this  stage  of  the  meal.  No  sooner 
have  you  dispatched  your  plate  of  hot  soup 
than  a glass  of  “Roman  punch,”  frozen  to 
semi-solidity,  is  placed  before  you,  which  you 
are  expected  to  swallow  without  delay.  Now 
most  of  us  who  are  not  “ teetotalers”  are  in  the 
habit  of  sipping  a glass  of  sherry  after  our 
soup,  and  we  do  so  without  impropriety,  be- 
cause the  alcohol  of  the  wine,  being  intensely 
combustible  and  available  for  immediate  ab- 
sorption, aids  in  creating  the  high  temperature 
required  for  the  stomach’s  action.  It  is  for 
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this  reason  that  a person  of  delicate  digestion 
is  advised  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  or  whisky 
while  eating  rather  than  after  dinner.  But  to 
convey  a frozen  mass,  colder  than  82°,  into  a 
cavity  whose  heat  must  be  kept  at  100°,  is  a 
self-evident  absurdity;  and  even  if  that  mass 
contain  enough  alcohol  to  counteract,  after  a 
while,  the  depressing  effect  of  its  ice,  the  first 
impression  must  be  injurious ; for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  while  water,  cold  or  warm,  is  rapid- 
ly absorbed  by  the  stomach,  ice  must  remain 
in  contact  with  its  walls  until  they  have  parted 
with  enough  heat  to  melt  it. 

Fish,  which  forms  our  second  course,  gives  us 
albumen  and  a varying  amount  of  oily  matter, 
in  combination  usually  with  a good  deal  of  gel- 
atin, an  exceptional  substance  which,  though 
highly  “ nitrogenizcd”  and  digested  in  the 
stomach,  has  no  tissue-making  properties,  but 
goes  entirely  to  the  production  of  heat.  I may 
here  state,  par  parenthbse , that  the  jelly  so  often 
sent  to  an  invalid  by  kind  friends,  being  only 
gelatin  and  alcohol,  is  of  no  earthly  use  for  any 
purpose  of  nutrition,  but  is  purely  “calorifa- 
cient.”  Fish  also  contains  a considerable  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  (the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  the  brain  and  nerves),  and  is  hence 
a good  article  of  diet  in  many  cases. 

We  are  next  served  with  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles under  different  disguises,  and  rendered 
more  or  less  amenable  to  digestive  action  by 
the  manner  of  their  preparation ; always,  how- 
ever, yielding  the  same  ingredients,  the  lean 
part  of  the  meat  being  nearly  pure  fibrin  (con- 
vertible into  albumen),  its  fat  devoid  of  nitro- 
gen and  coming  under  intestinal  digestion, 
while  the  vegetables  furnish  to  the  6tomach 
vegetable  albumen  or  gluten,  and  to  the  intes- 
tine starch,  sugar,  and  oily  matter.  Now  the 
digestibility  of  starch  is  greatly  increased  by 
previous  boiling,  and  for  this  reason,  while  we 
may  prefer  our  meat  rare,  we  insist  upon  hav- 
ing our  vegetables  thoroughly  cooked.  Every 
one  has  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  indigestibil- 
ity of  a half-boiled  potato  (which  contains  more 
starch  than  any  thing  else),  and  the  same  dis- 
taste is  provoked  by  all  underdone  amylaceous 
substances. 

The  objlcts  to  bo  obtained  by  cooking  meat 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Letheby — a very  eminent 
English  hygienist-in  a recent  course  of  lectures 
on  food : 

1.  To  coagulate  the  albumen  and  blood  of  the  tis- 
sues, so  as  to  reuder  the  meat  agreeable  to  the  sight. 

2.  To  develop  flavors,  and  to  make  the  tissue  crisp, 
as  well  as  tender,  and  therefore  more  easy  of  mastica- 
tion and  digestion. 

8.  To  secure  a certain  temperature,  and  thus  to  be 
a means  of  conveying  warmth  to  the  system. 

4.  To  kill  parasites  in  the  tissues  of  the  meat 

The  action  of  heat  should  not  be  continued 
after  these  objects  are  accomplished,  as  the 
meat  will  thereby  be  rendered  indigestible.  As 
regards  the  intensity  of  the  beat,  albumen  co- 
agulates at  133°,  and  the  coloring  matters  of 
the  blood  and  muscle  at  a point  below  170°; 
but  to  insure  the  destruction  of  parasites  (such 


as  the  tape-w-orm  in  beef,  the  trichina  in  pork, 
etc.),  it  is  advisable  that  the  temperature  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  boiling  w’ater 
(212°).  If  a piece  of  meat  be  placed  in  water 
which  is  briskly  boiling,  a crust,  so  to  speak,  is 
formed  by  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
upon  and  near  the  surface ; so  that  the  juice 
of  the  meat  can  not  escape,  nor  the  w ater  pen- 
etrate its  interior.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
meat  be  put  in  cold  water  and  slowly  heated, 
the  albumen  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  exudes 
into  the  water,  making  good  soup,  but  leaving 
the  meat  poor  and  tasteless.  “ Even  in  roast- 
ing meat  the  heat  must  be  strongest  at  first,  and 
it  may  then  be  much  reduced.  The  juice 
which,  as  in  boiling,  flow’s  out,  evaporates,  in 
careful  roasting,  from  the  surface  of  the  meat, 
and  gives  to  it  the  dark  brown  color,  the  lustre, 
and  the  strong  aromatic  teste  of  roast  meat.” 
(Letheby.)  Thus  is  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  culinary  mysteries  connected  with  “Dutch 
ovens”  and  “basting.”  The  loss  of  weight  in 
every  100  parts  sustained  by  meats  in  the  dif- 
ferent processes  of  cooking  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Letheby : 

Bolling.  Baking.  Routing. 

Beef  generally 20  ..  29  ..  31 

Mutton  generally 20  . . 31  . . 35 

Legs  of  mutton 20  . . 82  . . 33 

Shoulders  of  mutton..  24  ..  82  ..  34 

Loins  of  mutton 80  ..  S3  ..  36 

Necks  of  mutton 25  ..  32  ..  34 

Average  of  all ....  23  ..  31  ..  34 

“ But,”  he  adds,  “although  the  loss  of  weight 
in  baking  and  roasting  is  greater  than  in  boil- 
ing, yet  is  chiefly  from  evaporation  and  from 
the  melting  of  the  fat.  Flavors  also  are  devel- 
oped which  give  a pleasant  relish  to  the  meat ; 
but  there  are  many  disadvantages  to  these 
methods  of  cooking,  as  that  the  surface  of  the 
joint  is  often  overdone  when  the  interior  is  al- 
most raw ; and  that  the  action  of  the  heat  on 
the  superficial  fat  frequently  produces  acrid 
compounds  (consisting  of  acrolein  and  fatty 
acids)  which  are  very  distressing  to  a sensitive 
stomach.  This  is  always  the  case  when  meat 
is  fried  or  grilled,  and  is  thus  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  600°  or  more ; in  fact,  all  baked 
and  roasted  fatty  foods  are  apt,  on  this  account, 
to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs ; and  it  is 
often  remarked  that,  although  bread  and  but- 
ter, boiled  puddings,  boiled  fish,  or  boiled  poul- 
try can  be  eaten  freely  without  discomfort,  yet 
toast  and  butter,  or  meat  pies  and  pastry,  or 
fried  fish,  or  roasted  fowl  will  disagree  with  the 
stomach.” 

Directly  the  reverse  of  the  injurious  influ- 
ence exercised  on  digestion  by  ice  (or  too  co- 
pious draughts  of  cold  liquids,  especially  w’ater) 
is  the  effect  of  “ highly  seasoned”  dishes.  Pep- 
per, mustard,  etc.,  if  too  freely  used,  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  organs  above  100°,  by  pro- 
ducing, as  it  w’ere,  a temporary  local  inflamma- 
tion ; and  the  fermentation  proper  to  the  diges- 
tion of  both  albuminous  and  starchy  matter  is 
arrested  by  any  considerable  departure  from 
this  degree  of  heat  in  cither  direction.  Sugar, 
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for  instance,  which  must  be  converted  into  lac- 
tic acid  for  the  uses  of  the  system,  undergoes 
this  transformation  at  100°  or  over,  but  at  a 
lower  temperature  produces  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid ; while  the  transmuting  power  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  jnices  is  lost  at  a heat 
exceeding  this  specific  point.  You  will  hence 
perceive  at  once  the  injudiciousness  of  refriger- 
ating yourself  during  dinner  by  drinking  too 
much  cold  water,  or  heating  yourself  unduly  by 
excess  of  wine  or  stimulating  condiments. 

Of  dessert  I shall  say  little  except  that  its 
pastries  and  sweets  are  at  best  but  matters  of 
supererogation,  contrived  to  furnish  the  least 
amount  of  nourishment  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  to  the  digestive  organs.  While  appe- 
tite lasts  it  is  better  to  supply  it  with  simpler 
fare ; if  hunger  have  been  satisfied  by  the  ear- 
lier courses  of  the  meal,  it  needs  no  physiologist 
to  tell  you  the  bad  effects  of  overloading  the 
stomach. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  tel- 
egraphic messages  conveyed  to  the  brain  (by 
what  system  of  nerves  is  not  positively  known), 
expressing  the  demands  of  the  constantly-wast- 
ing tissues  for  new  materials.  If  the  solid  tis- 
sues have  undergone  unusual  destruction  (as  in 
the  muscles  during  violent  exercise),  solid  food 
— and  that  chiefly  of  an  albuminous  nature — is 
craved ; if  animal  heat  be  lowered,  as  in  cold 
weather,  we  experience  an  appetite  for  fat  or 
starchy  food  ; if,  from  excessive  perspiration  or 
other  causes,  the  supply  of  water  be  diminished, 
thirst  is  the  result — the  system,  in  cadi  case, 
explicitly  expressing  its  want  of  a particular 
thing.  Thus,  during  hot  weather,  we  desire 
water  rather  than  alcoholic  preparations ; and 
if  we  drink  ivines  at  all,  give  a preference  to 
those  w'hich  have  acid  properties.  Acidulated 
beverages  and  fruits  (all  of  which  contain  much 
acid)  are  in  request  while  the  heat  of  summer 
lasts ; and  even  in  winter,  if  we  remain  long  in 
an  overheated  room,  we  have  recourse  rather 
to  the  water-pitcher  than  to  the  decanter.  The 
philosophy  of  this  is  very  simple:  water  per- 
forms a double  use  in  the  system — serving  not 
only  to  dissolve  the  products  of  waste,  and  thus 
aid  in  their  removal,  but  to  cool  the  body  by 
evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Acids 
act  as  refrigerants  in  several  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  their  power  of  neutralizing  oils.* 

One  phenomenon  connected  with  our  sum- 
mer appetite  may  require  explanation  as  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  wdth  the  theory  given  above ; 
and  this  is  the  distaste  for  animal  food  and 
preponderance  of  vegetables  (which  are  calori- 
facent)  in  our  diet. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  engaged  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits  naturally  refrain  from  much  phys- 

•  Auothcr  effect  of  vegetable  acids,  too  recondite  to 
be  described  in  the  text,  is  the  partial  neutralization 
of  the  saliva  and  intestinal  juices.  These  act  npon 
starch  and  fats  in  virtue  of  their  alkalinity,  and  the 
admixture  of  an  acid  renders  them  partially  inert. 
These  acids  also  form  chemical  combinations  with 
alkaline  snbstauces  in  the  system,  assisting  thus  in 
their  elimination. 


ical  exertion  on  a hot  day,  because  all  muscular 
action,  all  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues,  in  fact, 
is  attended  by  the  production  of  heat.  Hence 
there  is  but  little  repair  of  tissue  needed,  and 
that  little  is  readily  furnished  by  the  least  nu- 
tritive vegetable  diet.  Moreover,  since  the  sys- 
tem assimilates  only  what  it  really  requires,  but 
a small  proportion  of  the  vegetable  starch  and 
fat  is  absorbed,  much  of  it  passing  off  with  the 
ffeces  and  in  other  ways,  and  even  of  what  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents  a good  deal  is  de- 
posited for  future  use.  We  all  know  that  most 
people  are  fatter  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
this  is  becanse  so  little  of  their  food  is  wanted 
for  immediate  combustion.  As  we  become  fat- 
ter the  activity  of  the  liver  is  diminished.  Fat 
persons  yield  less  bile  than  thin  ones,  and  the 
quantity  of  bile  is  also  lessened  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  fat  in  our  diet.  Bile,  as  I have 
already  remarked,  facilitates  the  absorption  of 
oily  matters,  and  so  perfectly  adjusted  are  de- 
mand and  supply  in  all  the  vital  operations  dur- 
ing health,  that  as  this  absorption  becomes  less 
desirable,  not  only  is  the  volume  of  the  fluid 
which  promotes  it  diminished,  but  another  func- 
tion of  the  liver — the  formation  of  fat  from  su- 
gar— partially  arrested. 

In  winter  we  require,  and  wish  for,  more 
heat-producing  diet,  and  if  we  have  “ warmed 
ourselves  up”  by  exercise,  we  delight  in  the 
aspect  of  a juicy  piece  of  meat,  its  lean  mar- 
bled with  streaks  of  fat — a spectacle  which 
would  excite  our  disgust  on  a sultry  summer 
day.  For  the  same  reason,  after  a cold  drive 
or  any  long  exposure  to  a low  temperature,  one 
is  apt  to  feel  a thirst  not  to  be  satisfied  by  a li- 
bation of  cold  water,  bnt  modestly  hinting  that 
some  form  of  alcohol  would  be  very  acceptable. 
Our  ruder  sex,  under  such  circumstances,  is  apt 
to  call  for  a mug  of  ale,  or  still  more  plebeian 
whisky  and  water ; while  the  ladies,  with  more 
refinement,  confine  their  potations  to  “just  a 
thimbleful”  of  sherry  wine,  “cherry  bounce,” 
or  6ome  delicately  flavored  but  highly  concen- 
trated “liqueur;”  the  object  in  both  cases  be- 
ing to  create  heat  promptly  by  the  use  of  some- 
thing more  quickly  inflammable  than  solid  food. 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  alcoholic  drinks 
are  necessary  to  health,  and  shall  iS  the  proper 
place  explain  the  poisonous  effects  of  excessive 
indulgence  therein ; but  I do  hold  that  in  mod- 
eration they  are  not  only  harmless,  but  conven- 
ient elevators  of  temperature,  and  that  their 
use  should  not  be  condemned  on  account  of 
their  abuse. 

A glass  of  “wine  and  bitters,”  a “cocktail,” 
or  some  of  the  numerous  stomachic  nostrums, 
w hose  advertised  titles  greet  the  eye  from  every 
dead  wall  and  fence,  are  frequently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fictitious  appe- 
tite; the  temperature  of  the  stomach  being 
thereby  raised  to  the  digesting  point,  and  its 
walls  irritated  to  the  production  of  gastric  juice; 
a state  of  affairs  taken  cognizance  of  by  the 
brain,  and  commonly  mistaken  by  it  for  a gen- 
uine call  of  the  system.  Stimulating  sauces 
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and  condiments  used  in  cooking  provoke  appe- 
tite in  the  same  way. 

The  formation  of  “ gastric  juice,”  like  that 
of  every  other  secretion,  depends  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  circulation  in  the  secreting  organ. 
Now  experiment  has  shown  that  while  alcohol, 
largely  diluted,  increases  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach,  pure  or  nearly  pure 
alcohol  has  just  the  opposite  effect,  producing 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  consequent  ces- 
sation of  function.  There  are  some  people  in 
whom  the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  a glass 
of  sherry  (though  containing  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  alcohol),  instead  of  augmenting  appe- 
tite, destroys  it  altogether.  In  such  dyspeptic 
cases,  diluting  the  wine  still  further  with  wa- 
ter will  often  render  it  provocative  of  appetite. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
varieties  of  food  and  the  manner  of  their  diges- 
tion, the  reader  will  probably  be  prepared  for  a 
statement  which  I am  about  to  make,  viz.,  that 
a person  may  starve  to  death  on  a diet  ample 
in  quantity  but  deficient  in  quality.  The  brain 
and  nerves  require  phosphorus,  fat,  albumen, 
osmazome  (a  peculiar  substance  derived  from 
meat  or  blood),  and  various  salts;  the  bones 
draw  their  rations  of  gluten,  phosphates  and 
Iwjarbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda;  the 
muscles  demand  albumen,  fibrin,  and  salts; 
each  of  the  other  tissues  selects  from  the  blood 
its  appropriate  nourishment;  and  should  any 
one  ingredient  be  absent  or  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity, some  portion  of  the  body  must  suffer  in 
consequence.  Thus,  if  it  were  possibles  for  a 
man  to  entirely  exclude  from  his  diet  all  tissue- 
making food,  every  texture  of  his  body  would 
soon  degenerate,  and  death  by  starvation  would 
ensue;  while  if  he  utere  deprived  of  the  heat- 
producing  substances,  the  solid  textures  would 
be  oxydized  (or  bunted)  for  the  maintenance 
of  warmth,  and  fatal  emaciation  be  the  result. 
In  all  cases  of  starvation  the  sufferer  really  dies 
from  cold. 

Again,  a deficiency  of  certain  elements  of 
diet,  though  not  sufficient  to  imperil  life,  may 
impel  the  development  of  diseases  to  which 
there  is  a constitutional  tendency.  Thus,  as 
we  all  know,  scurvy  and  its  kindred  disorders 
are  induced  by  deprivation  of  vegetables  and 
fruit;  and  an  insufficiency  of  oleaginous  food 
favors  the  advance  of  scrofulous  maladies.  Ex- 
cess of  albuminous,  oily,  or  starchy  matter  in- 
creases the*  liability  to  rheumatism  and  bilious 
affections ; and  every  martyr  to  gout  can  bear 
witness  to  the  influence  of  these — and,  more 
than  these,  of  alcohol,  especially  of  old  wines — 
in  aggravating  his  torment. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  always  by  physi- 
cians of  these  qualitative  variations  of  food  to 
regulate  their  patients’  regimen;  withholding 
some  materials  and  increasing  the  supply  of 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the 
system  and  the  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ; and  lately  the  system  of  “ Banting”  for 
the  reduction  of  corpulence  has  been  founded 
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on  the  same  principle.  To  this  senseless  course 
of  semi-starvation  may  be  attributed  many  se- 
rious cases  of  disease  arising  among  its  advo- 
cates. Elements  essential  to  health  are,  as  far 
as  possible,  abstracted  from  the  didtary  list,  and 
the  special  functions  for  the  digestion  of  these 
allowed  to  fall  into  partial  or  total  disuse.  The 
result  is  that  a disproportionate  strain  devolves 
upon  other  organs,  the  digestive  fluids  arc  per- 
verted from  their  proper  uses,  and  although 
some  few  may  be  strong  enough  Jo  escape  im- 
mediate ill  effects,  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  such  an  unnatural  routine  can  not  fail  to  be 
more  or  less  disastrous. 

Avery  common  mistake  is  committed  in  con- 
founding digestibility  with  nutritiousness.  Many 
substances  which  are  highly  nutritious  require 
much  time  and  effort  for  their  digestion,  and 
vice  versa;  and  although  it  is  prudent  in  the 
dyspeptic  to  take  into  consideration  the  solu- 
bility of  his  food,  digestibility  is  a very  minor 
desideratum  to  those  in  health.  Besides,  but 
little  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  concern- 
ing the  variations  in  this  respect  of  different 
articles,  the  length  of  time  that  matters  remain 
in  the  stomach  being  in  all  instances  an  imper- 
fect test,  and  in  some  no  test  at  all,  since,  os 
has  been  shown,  a great  part  of  our  food  is  di- 
gested elsewhere.  Roast  beef  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  the  stomach  for  three  hours,  while 
soused  tripe  is  digested  in  an  hour;  yet  beef 
is  the  more  nutritious  of  the  tw  o.  And  many 
other  similar  comparisons  might  be  drawn. 

The  main  object  is  to  provide  the  system  with 
all  of  its  component  elements ; and  as  long  as 
these  are  present  in  the  food  in  proper  quanti- 
ties it  matters  but  little  to  a sound  digestion 
whether  a few  minutes  more  or  less  be  occupied 
in  their  elaboration. 

Though  nature  and  inclination  prompt  di- 
versity of  food,  perfect  health  may  be  main- 
tained on  an  unchanging  diet,  provided  that  it 
offer  the  requisite  proportions  of  tissue-making 
and  heat-producing  bodies.  Thus  a strong  man 
can  live  and  labor  without  inconvenience  on 
bread,  cheese,  and  beer. 

Children,  who,  while  growing,  must  form 
more  tissue  than  they  waste,  consume  more 
food  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  possess 
moro  active  digestions  than  adults.  They 
should  have  their  meals  with  shorter  intervals, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  influences 
that  may  disturb  digestion.  Prominent  among 
these  is  a deficiency  of  clothing.  The  human 
body,  like  any  other  thing  of  greater  warmth 
than  the  surrounding  air,  has  a constant  tend- 
ency to  part  with  its  excess  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion, and  to  check  this  cooling  process  we  en- 
velop ourselves  in  non-conducting  fabrics.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  greater  the  surface 
exposed  the  more  rapidly  will  radiation  occur; 
and  yet  wo  frequently  see  children  w’ith  chest, 
arms,  and  legs  bared  by  fashion  in  the  coldest 
weather,  without  regard  to  the  general  depres- 
sion of  temperature,  which  must  also  involve 
that  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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The  diet  of  children  should  be  regulated  by 
a consideration  of  their  functional  capacities. 
In  infancy,  nature  furnishes  in  the  mother’s 
milk  all  requisite  elements  in  a condition  re- 
quiring no  mechanical  treatment,  but  merely 
simple  chemical  action.*  A little  later,  as  the 
‘ first  teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  food 
easily  separable  may  be  allowed,  and  as  the 
masticating  apparatus  advances  toward  perfec- 
tion, articles  requiring  more  tearing  and  grind- 
ing may  be  gradually  added  to  the  catalogue. 
The  activity  of  the  digesting  secretions  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  dental  development, 
so  that  many  substances  (such  as  potatoes) 
which  are  easy  to  masticate  are  not  digestible 
in  early  childhood. 


THE  NEW  ALCHEMIST. 

L 

I DON’T  know  a more  melancholy  sight  than 
the  ruins  of  an  old  country  mansion  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  city,  too,  it  is  sad  enough  to  see  the 
charred  and  desolate  remains  of  a fine  house 
or  store ; but  somehow  our  fine  city  houses  are 
phenixes,  forever  springing  up  fresh  and  new 
out  of  their  own  ashes.  You  seldom  feel  the 
blackened  gap  for  a long  time.  It  is  not  so 
often  that  a country  house  renews  itself. 

And  when  that  old  country  mansion  is  the 
house  in  which  so  many  we  had  known  and 
loved  were  born,  had  lived,  had  been  married, 
or  had  died — when  around  every  part  of  it  had 
clustered  so  many  pleasant  memories,  so  many 
sweet  and  tender  associations,  you  may  easily 
conceive  the  pang  it  was  to  Edith  and  myself 
the  day  after  our  return  from  several  years  in 
Europe,  when,  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
dear  old  homestead  where  her  uncle  had  lived, 
we  stood  before  a shapeless  pile  of  crumbled 
walls.  True,  we  had  long  been  prepared  for 
it;  for  it  had  been  nearly  six  years  since  wc 
heard  in  Paris  the  sad  news  of  the  disastrous 
fire  which,  in  one  windy  autumnal  afternoon, 
had  utterly  consumed  the  old  family  country 
seat. 

I would  I had  a photograph  of  the  dear  old 


* The  milks  of  different  animals  vary  in  constitu- 
tion as  regards  the  proportion  of  their  constituents, 
human  milk  containing  more  water  and  sngar  than 
that  of  the  cow.  For  this  reason,  when  an  infant  is 
“ brought  up  by  hand,”  or  in  the  process  of  weaning, 
it  is  usual  to  dilute  and  sweeten  cow'b  milk  in  order 
to  bring  it  nearer  the  hnman  standard.  Goat's  milk 
for  the  same  purpose  would  require  more  dilution  but 
no  sweetening— its  percentage  of  sugarexceedingevcn 
that  of  the  cow.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  addition  of  water  to  cow’s  milk  serves 
any  good  purpose ; and  it  is  certain  that  far  too  much 
is  usually  added.  Human  milk  contains  about  89  parts 
of  water  in  100  • cow's  milk  abont  86 — or  3 parts  less 
in  100;  yet  to  compensate  for  this  slight  difference 
the  latter  is  commonly  diluted  with  donble  its  bulk 
of  water  before  giving  it  to  a hungry  baby.  Be  it  al- 
ways remembered  that  an  infant's  properest  food  is 
its  own  mother's  milk,  and  that  she  who  can  suckle 
her  child  and  does  it  not,  U guilty  of  a serious  offense 
against  God's  law. 


place.  None  was  ever  taken  of  it.  We  most 
trust  to  memory  for  so  much  we  would  fain  re- 
call of  it. 

In  a secluded  6pot  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
it  stood — a long,  low,  two-storied,  Dutch-look- 
ing house,  with  high  pointed  gables,  and  a 
veranda  running  half-way  around  it,  shaded  by 
tall  trees  and  vines,  and  perfumed  in  June  with 
roses  and  honey-suckles.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  house  was  nearly  a hundred  years  old, 
but  an  addition  had  been  made  on  the  eastern 
wing  much  more  recently.  There  was  a lawn 
in  front,  felling  and  rising  toward  a river  view, 
and  a glimpse  of  the  green  wooded  mountains, 
and  shaded  with  magnificent  horse-chestnuts, 
locusts,  wrillows,  sycamores,  and  elms.  On  the 
right,  as  you  faced  this  view,  the  land  descend- 
ed rather  steeply  in  thick  woods  to  the  river- 
bank;  and  behind  was  the  upward  sloping 
garden,  and  behind  that  the  barns.  The  house 
itself  was  shaded  by  tall  locusts.  There  were 
wide  halls  and  entries  on  the  first-floor,  and  a 
wide  staircase,  giving  free  course  to  the  sum- 
mer breeze  in  the  hot  July  noons.  An  old- 
fashioned  but  comfortable  old  mansion  it  was. 
Many  were  the  merry  days,  summer  and  winter, 
I have  had  there,  writh  friends  from  near  and  far 
gathered  w ithin  its  hospitable  w alls.  In  the  sum- 
mer, wrhat  times  for  music  and  sentiment  and 
moonlight  walks — for  bathing,  fishing,  boating, 
riding,  visiting ; in  the  winter,  for  skating,  sleigh- 
ing, coasting,  and  evening  games  and  sports 
around  the  glorious  old  wood  fires ! 

All  that  was  long,  long  ago.  And  here  we 
stood,  as  if  standing  by  the  lifeless  corpse  of  an 
old  and  beloved  friend. 

Edith’s  uncle  died,  and  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  rebuild  the  house.  The  ruins  lay  as 
they  fell.  Nature  alone  seemed  busy  every  sum- 
mer to  cover  up  writh  leaves  and  vines  of  luxu- 
riant growth  the  desolation  of  the  place. 

Here  w'ere  portions  of  wralls,  wdth  blackened 
sections  of  chimney-flues  and  fire-places,  and 
patches  of  wall -paper,  still  standing.  Heaps 
of  brick  and  mortar  half  covered  with  rank 
vines  and  weeds ; old  stone  steps  leading  down 
to  nothing,  save  dreary  piles  of  more  brick  and 
mortar,  overgrown  wdth  tangled  masses  of  this- 
tles, poke-berry,  burdock,  briers,  and  young 
locust  saplings.  Here  and  there  stuck  out  old 
rusty  bits  of  iron — a lock  or  a hinge ; or  a bit 
of  white  marble,  the  fragment  of  a mantle- 
piece  ; or  a half-charred  beam.  Here,  where 
stood  the  veranda  and  the  narrow  strip  of 
flowfer-plot  in  front,  one  single  rose-bush  was 
left,  flaunting  and  smiling  and  gay  with  beau- 
tiful crimson  roses.  A few  blue  periwinkles 
crept  about  the  tetones  near  the  kitchen  en- 
trance. There,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  used 
to  be  a swung  for  the  children  : it  hung  from  a 
beam  notched  in  two  locust-trees.  Trees  and 
swing  are  all  gone.  One  fire-scathed  old  ca- 
talpa-tree  stretched  out  its  bare,  ghostly  arms, 
with  here  and  there  a green  bough,  enjoying  a 
sort  of  lingering  consumptive  life.  The  tall 
locust-trees  that  stood  around  the  house  (all 
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except  one  on  the  southwest  corner  close  to 
the  veranda,  which  was  burned)  still  stand  and 
flourish,  but  with  a saddened  verdure.  They 
seemed  to  me  like  mourners  around  a grave. 
The  very  garden  back  of  the  house,  with  its 
old  gray  weather-stained  wooden  paling,  ap- 
peared to  sympathize  with  the  desolation  of 
the  family  mansion,  and  lay  there  half  over- 
run with  woeds.  In  the  August  noon  the 
dreamy  notes  of  the  singing  locust  rose  and  fell 
in  mournful  cadence,  like  a requiem  over  the 
tomb  of  a buried  past.  But  the  birds  sang 
here,  all  the  summer  mornings,  as  merrily  as 
though  there  had  been  no  change  since  the  old 
homestead  stood  there  gleaming  white  through 
the  avenues  of  elms,  pillowed  among  its  large 
round -topped  horse-chestnuts,  and  dappled 
with  the  flickering  shadows  of  the  ancestral 
locusts. 

A year  or  two  later,  when  Edith  and  I were 
living  in  a little  cottage  not  far  from  the  ruined 
homestead,  the  tomb  of  so  much  life  still  living 
in  our  hearts  and  in  our  memories,  one  summer 
day  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a visit  from 
two  friends  we  had  known  in  Europe,  and  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  America.  One  of  these 
was  Monsieur  Albert  Duchesne,  one  of  the  best 
types  of  French  character  we  had  ever  met. 
He  was  still  young — that  is,  not  much  over 
thirty — while  his  thoroughly  artist  nature  and 
life  made  him  seem  younger  than  he  really  was. 
His  fair  hair  and  complexion,  his  blue  eyes,  and 
his  open,  frank  manners,  always  suggested  to 
us  a mixture  of  German,  or  at  least  Alsatian,  in 
his  blood.  lie  was  unmarried,  and,  as  we  sup- 
posed, fancy-free.  He  was  not  merely  an  art- 
ist, but  manifested  decided  literary  tastes,  and 
dabbled  a little  in  science.  He  had  come,  he 
said,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  hemisphere 
— and  all  was  new  to  him. 

The  other  was  our  old  friend  Ralph  Telford, 
who  had  lived,  as  we  had,  several  years  abroad, 
and  had  returned  on  a visit  to  his  New  En- 
gland relatives  and  friends,  purposing  to  go 
back  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  profession  of  news- 
paper correspondent  from  that  city.  We  had 
made  his  acquaintance  on  our  voyage  out,  and 
had  known  him  somewhat  intimately.  He 
also  was  a bachelor — as  we  often  regretted  for 
his  sake,  but  rejoiced  for  our  own.  For  while 
in  Paris  he  had  been  the  life  of  our  little  circle 
of  American  and  French  friends  ; social,  culti- 
vated, refined,  witty,  true,  and  warm-hearted, 
how  many  evenings  that  might  have  been  dull 
had  he  enlivened  in  our  little  circle  in  the  Fau- 
bourg du  Roule,  with  his  quaint  humor  and 
brilliant  conversation!  He  had  been  so  con- 
stantly with  French  people  that  he  spoke  the 
language  fluently.  It  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced to  us  M.  Duchesne. 

n. 

We  were  right  glad  to  see  our  Parisian  friends 
again.  Duchesne’s  arrival  was  a great  surprise. 
We  had  heard  of  Telford’s  intention  of  return- 
ing, but  he  had  said  nothing  of  his  French  friend 


coming  with  him.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  his 
animated  and  enthusiastic  face  once  more ; and 
we  were  not  sorry  to  bring  out  our  musty  French 
and  air  it  a little  in  talking  with  our  guests  of 
the  times  we  had  enjoyed  in  Paris.  Pleasant, 
too,  it  was  to  hear  Duchesne  sing  again  the  sad 
“Gastabelza”  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  merry  “Deux 
boeufs  blancs,”  the  tender  “Adieu  mon  beau 
navire,  ” and  the  rest  of  his  ballads.  Our  friends 
consented  to  pass  several  days  with  us,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  our 
country  life. 

In  one  of  our  ramblof  one  day  among  the 
woods  near  the  river,  Edith  happened  to  allude 
to  the  destruction  of  the  old  homestead  by  fire, 
which  had  taken  place  six  or  seven  years  pre-^ 
viously.  1 proposed  that  we  should  walk  that* 
way  and  see  the  ruins.  Not  that  there  was 
any  thing  there  which  I thought  would  interest 
our  visitors,  but  there  were  fine  shady  trees  on 
what  used  to  be  the  lawn,  which  I thought  we 
might  sit  and  chat  under,  and  puff  a cigar  in 
memory  of  the  old  times  of  the  Paris  ateliers . 
Here  my  wife  got  talking  of  the  times  when  she 
was  a girl  in  her  uncle’s  old  house,  and  happened 
to  mention  among  its  inmates  a certain  middle- 
aged  French  lady  who  had  been  a governess  in 
the  family.  As  she  went  on  describing  her 
features,  figure,  and  character,  she  observed 
that  Monsieur  Duchesne's  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  intense  interest. 

“What  was  her  name?”  he  asked. 

“Mademoiselle  Clementine  Bertot.” 

Duchesne  gave  a start.  “Tell  me  about 
her,”  he  said,  suddenly.  He  seemed  to  de- 
vour every  word  Edith  spoke.  And  when  she 
paused,  questioned  and  cross-questioned  her  so 
closely  that  she  asked,  “You  seem  to  have 
known  her  well.  Was  she  a friend  or  a rel- 
ative of  yours  ?” 

“I — yes,”  stammered  Duchesne.  “I  felt 
an  interest  in  your  recital — because — I knew 
a lady — a friend,  answering  to  your  description. 
Where  is  she  ? What  became  of  her  ?” 

“All  I know,”  said  Edith,  “is,  that  she  left 
my  uncle’s  house  very  suddenly — well,  it  must 
have  been  about  twelve  years  ago.  Mademoi- 
selle was  then  instructing  my  youngest  sister. 
It  was  said  she  went  West.  But  my  uncle 
never  told  ns  clearly  why.  They  said  she  was 
going  only  for  a visit  to  a friend,  and  would  re- 
turn.” 

“And  she  never  returned?”  said  Duchesne, 
hastily. 

“Never,  that  I ever  heard  of.” 

“ And — tell  me  all  you  know  about  her.  She 
was  what  you  call  eccentric — no  ?” 

“ Well — yes — I think  she  was  rather  eccen- 
tric.” 

“ Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  strange 
books  in  her  possession,  or  studies  in  which  she 
was  interested  ?” 

“Let  me  see — yes — now  you  mention  it,  I 
remember  one  very  strange  book  I surprised 
her  reading  once.  I haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
what  was  in  it.  She  shut  it  very  hastily,  and 
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put  it  away  in  her  drawer.  But  I had  time  to 
see  that  it  was  a curious  old  yellow  parchment 
book — the  quaintest-looking  old  book  I ever 
saw ; and  one  of  my  cousins  said  it  was  written 
in  obsolete  French,  with  queer  diagrams  in  it, 
and  circles,  and  all  that.” 

“ And  you  don’t  know  what  became  of  it  ?" 
eagerly  asked  Duchesne. 

“I  don’t  know'.  When  she  went  West  she 
must  have  taken  it  with  her,  or  left  it  in  the 
iron  closet.” 

“Iron  closet!”  Duchesne  almost  gasped. 

“ Yes ; uncle  had  ap  iron  closet,”  said  Edith, 
wondering  as  much  as  I did  at  the  umvonted 
agitation  of  our  guest.  “He  used  to  keep  his 
valuable  papers  in  it.  And  once  I saw  Made- 
moiselle Bertot  go  to  it,  and  deposit  something 
like  a square  box.  I imagined  it  was  some 
money  she  wished  to  keep  safe.  But  I suppose 
nobody  knew  any  thing  about  that  closet  ex- 
cept uncle,  and  no  one  ventured  to  question 
him  much  about  his  pecuniary  or  other  busi- 
ness.” 

“But  when  the  house  took  fire,”  said  Du- 
chesne— “what  then?  Your  uncle  saved  his 
papers.  Was  any  thing  else  saved  ?” 

“ There  was  nothing  else  there,  that  we  know 
of,”  I answered.  And  Edith  added : “I  never 
heard  of  any  thing  else  being  deposited  there, 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  except  a few  articles  of 
silver.  But  they  were  saved.  Unfortunately 
we  lost  some  valuable  pictures — books  too.  In 
fact,  there  was  very  little  saved,  the  conflagra- 
tion was  so  furious  and  swrift.” 

“ But  your  uncle — is  he  living — does  he  know 
any  thing  more  ?” 

“My  uncle  died  about  four  years  ago.” 

“ Ah ! I did  not  hear  of  it.” 

The  conversation  here  was  turned  by  M. 
Duchesne  himself,  who  seemed  conscious  of 
having  been  too  eager  and  excited  in  his  ques- 
tions. He  assumed  a gay,  careless  tone,  and 
launched  off  some  witty  remarks,  which  changed 
the  tone  of  our  thoughts  for  a while.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  cottage. 

IIL 

The  excited  tone  of  Monsieur  Duchesne’s 
cross -questionings  must  be  explained.  And, 
as  this  story  does  not  propose  to  be  sensational, 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

M.  Albert  Duchesne  had  an  aunt,  a maiden 
sister  of  his  father,  who,  having  received  a good 
education  in  France,  and  being  of  an  independ- 
ent character,  and  somewhat  straitened  in  her 
circumstances,  having  only  a very  small  income, 
came  over  to  America  to  better  her  fortunes. 
For  some  reason,  known  only  to  herself,  she 
changed  her  name,  and  all  her  letters  were 
directed  to  Mademoiselle  Clementine  Bertot. 
She  sought  a situation  as  governess  in  a quiet 
country  place,  and  found  one  suiting  her  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Doren,  my  wife’s  un- 
cle. Here  she  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  re- 
mained several  years.  She  lived  a secluded 
life,  saw  few  visitors,  and  rather  avoided  so- 


ciety. Edith  and  her  cousins  became  attached 
to  her,  and  her  occasional  eccentricities,  to- 
gether with  her  broken  English,  rather  amused 
the  girls,  who,  however,  respected  and  even 
loved  her  for  her  genuine  excellence  and  good- 
ness of  character. 

The  circumstance  of  the  yellow  old  parch- 
ment book,  w'hich  had  been  caught  sight  of 
now  and  then  by  the  girls,  was  a mystery  in  the 
family.  When  she  went  away  to  the  West  she 
intimated  that  it  was  uncertain  when  she  would 
return.  But  she  did  not  write.  The  family 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  her  whereabouts, 
and  there  was  a rumor  that  she  bad  taken  a 
fever  out  there  in  the  backwoods  and  died. 

Whether  Mr.  Van  Doren  knew  any  thing 
about  her  we  could  not  discover.  There  was 
a certain  mystery  connected  writh  her  departure, 
as  with  her  coming. 

It  is  only  within  a year  or  two  that  we  as- 
certained that,  while  in  the  family,  she  corre- 
sponded with  her  nephew' ; and  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  will  throw  some  light  on 
one  subject,  at  least,  that  long  baffled  our  con- 
jectures : 

“Fine  Croft,  Jmlp  15,  164$. 

“My  dear  Alheet,— I have  reasons  which  may  be 
known  to  yon  some  day  for  concealing  the  name  of 
the  fumily  where  I nm  residing.  ‘ It  is  enough  if  I date 
my  letters  with  the  real  name  of  the  village.  As  I told 
you,  I am  content  with  my  situation.  It  accords  with 
my  wish  for  retirement.  I find  the  young  ladies  charm- 
ing and  docile.  I can  not  say  that  they  progress  very 
much  in  French,  but  they  do  their  best,  I suppose. 
And  I grow  quite  fond  of  them. 

“You  ask,  my  dear  nephew,  about  the  Hook.  Be 
assured  I have  it  under  lock  and  key.  If  it  has  been 
seen  by  any  of  the  young  ladies,  they  do  not  suspect 
its  contents.  Nor  could  they  read  it  (unless  they  make 
greater  progress  in  our  language),  for  it  is  written  in 
the  oldest  of  French.  Besides,  it  is  too  abstruse  and 
recondite  to  attract  many  female  minds. 

“ But  what  a book  it  is,  Albert ! What  a treasure  l 
When  my  father  bequeathed  it  to  me,  knowing  my 
taste  for  old  volumes,  I hardly  think  he  knew  how 
valuable  it  was.  But,  alas,  it  is  not  for  me,  a woman, 
limited  and  cramped  by  my  position  as  a woman  and 
a governess,  to  test  any  of  the  wouderful  revelations 
in  science  which  it  contains,  or  derive  any  private  ben- 
efit from  them.  All  I can  do  is  to  make  a few  exper- 
iments after  some  of  its  simpler  recipes.  Such  are  the 
limitations  of  womau ! Ah,  if  I were  a man ! Why 
have  I not  a laboratory  at  my  command  ? Why  can 
not  I prove  In  some  way  the  value  of  these  priceless 
treasures  of  science?  Ah,  the  book  must  be  yours, 
my  nephew ! Yon,  young  as  you  are,  with  your  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  your  independent  position  as  a 
man,  and  surrounded  as  you  can  be  by  all  the  materi- 
als and  implements  for  testiug  thiB  noble  science  of 
Alchemy— you  might  do  much.  And  could  I,  without 
risk,  send  the  precious  old  volume  to  you,  I would  do 
it.  For  I know  you  would  appreciate  it  and  use  it 
as  it  deserves.” 

Another  letter,  dated  the  same  year,  and 
from  the  same  place,  says : 

“If  I go  westward  I purpose  to  place  the  ‘Book* 
in  safe-keeping,  so  that  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
me,  yon  may  come  and  claim  it.  It  is  for  you.  This 
is  my  will  and  testament  The  Book  is  yours.  Hand- 
ed down  for  so  many  generations  in  our  family,  it 
will  come  into  no  worthier  hands  than  yours.  Who 
knows  what  wonders  you  may  not  work  when  you 
have  mastered  all  its  learning  and  hidden  wisdom ! 
Ah,  that  I could  send  it  to  you  across  these  leagues  of 
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dreary  ocean 1 But  when  you  can  afford  it  you  must 
come  to  me,  and  perhaps  receive  it  from  the  hands  of 
t “Your affectionate  aunt,  Clkmrntini." 

Later  she  writes  s 

“I  eball  leave  for  the  West  to-morrow.  Do  not 
question  me  why  I go.  It  must  remain  for  the  pres- 
ent a mystery  as  profound  as  any  in  the  wonderfhl 
Book.  Apropos  of  the  Book,  I have  left  it  in  the  Iron 
Closet  I have  permission  to  deposit  any  thing  valu- 
able there,  to  be  kept  till  my  return.  I know  it  will 
be  safe.  It  is  placed  in  an  inner  crypt.  They  say  the 
closet  is  fire-proof.  But  this  Book  bears  a charmed 
life I told  you  that  it  is  of  parchment  that  is  im- 

pregnated with  a liquid  which  makes  both  ink  and 
paper  Indestructible  by  fire.  But  I don't  fear  a fire  in 
this  carefully  kept  and  solid  old  house." 

Strange  to  say,  Mile.  Bertot,, being  so  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  the  name  of  the  family  in 
which  she  lived,  had  in  the  hurry  of  leaving 
forgotten  to  name  it  in  her  letter.  Whether 
she  did  so  in  any  subsequent  letter  M.  Du- 
chesne never  knew,  for  he  did  not  hear  from 
her  again.  Nor  had  he  the  remotest  idea  to 
what  part  of  the  West  she  had  directed  her 
course. 

IV. 

Albert  Duchesne,  though  an  artist  by  profes- 
sion, was  plagued  with  a certain — perhaps  un- 
fortunate— versatility  of  tastes,  and  had  occa- 
sionally left  the  atelier  for  the  laboratory.  He 
was  not  very  deep  in  chemistry,  but  being  im- 
aginative, and  having  dipped  into  some  old 
books  of  so-called  science,  in  his  grandfather’s 
library,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  alchemists  were  not  altogether  such  fools  as 
this  self-sufficient  nineteenth  century  pronounces 
them. 

Did  not  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  and  Paracel- 
sus, and  Lord  Bacon,  and  Van  Helmont,  and 
even  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  transmuting  metals  into  gold  ? Could 
all  the  profound  theories  and  experiments  of 
the  old  philosophers  be  nothing  better  than  try- 
ing to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  ? Sci- 
entific people  now  ridicule  the  very  idea  of  the 
Philosopher’s  Stone,  the  great  Magisterium,  the 
Red  Tincture,  and  the  Elixir  of  Life.  Yes — so 
the  French  atheists  and  materialists  of  the  last 
century  ridiculed  Mesmerism,  and  so  members 
of  Congress  ridiculed  the  telegraph  in  our  own 
days.  How  many  things  thought  to  be  ex- 
ploded as  facts  and  theories  wake  up  again 
alive!  If  diamonds  may  be  produced  from 
charcoal,  why  not  gold  from  metals — or  if  not 
from  metals,  from  some  of  the  thousand  secret 
chemical  agents  of  which  science  knows  so  lit- 
tle ? Nay,  why  may  not  the  dreams  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Arnold 
Villanovus  have  a foundation  of  fact,  and  hu- 
man life  and  health  be  prolonged  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  limit  by  a knowledge  of  this  much- 
ridiculed  art  of  alchemy  ? 

That  which  Albert  Duchesne  held  as  a possi- 
bility worked  on  his  imagination,  which  in  turn 
shaped  his  alchemical  readings  into  probabili- 
ties. Chemistry  was  accomplishing  wonders 
nowadays,  he  said ; why  not  accomplish  what 


alchemy  is  said  to  have  failed  in  ? Failed  in  ? 
And  why?  Had  those  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
found old  workers,  who,  unlike  the  dabsters 
of  modern  science,  shut  themselves  up,  and 
gave  days  and  nights  and  health  and  treasure 
to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  making  life  a sacri- 
fice to  the  work  of  extorting  the  great  secrets 
of  nature — had  they  possessed  the  resources  of 
this  century,  the  lights  shed  on  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  the  complete  apparatus  which 
every  chemist  now  has  at  his  finger  ends,  what 
wonders  might  they  not  have  accomplished! 

It  did  not  strike  Albert  Duchesne’s  imagina- 
tive mind  what  a viciously  circular  mode  of 
reasoning  he  had  fallen  into. 

The  reader  may  conceive  how  the  informa- 
tion lie  had  received  about  the  old  parchment 
book  and  the  iron  closet  struck  a light  in  his 
mind.  This  antique  volume  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  rare  and  learned  of  all  the  works 
on  alchemy.  All  night  he  lay  awake  in  pres- 
ence of  this  one  absorbing  idea:  Can  the  iron 
closet  be  discovered  and  dug  up  from  the  ruins? 
If  so,  will  the  contents  of  the  secret  crypt  in  it 
be  found  there  ? Or  if  found,  is  there  any  prob- 
ability that  the  book  could  have  survived  the 
devouring  heat  and  flames  ? 

V.. 

The  next  day  Duchesne  proposed  a walk  to 
the  ruins,  making  a pretense  of  putting  a 
sketch-book  and  pencils  in  his  coat-pocket,  and 
taking  a camp-stool  under  liis  arm.  Peering 
about  among  the  bricks  and  stones,  h#  asked 
unconcernedly  where  the  iron  closet  had  been 
situated,  and  whether  I supposed  it  was  buried 
under  the  rubbish  of  the  ruin.  I showed  him 
the  place,  and  told  him  that  the  old  iron  was 
probably  buried  only  a few  feet  under  the 
surface. 

Soon  after*  he  proposed  to  sketch  a little, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  camp-stool,  saying  I 
had  better  not  wait  for  him,  as  he  might  be  oc- 
cupied for  some  time.  So  leaving  him  to  him- 
self, I walked  off  to  the  village  post-office. 

After  dinner  I asked  to  see  his  sketch.  He 
answered  that  he  could  not  make  much  of  it, 
and  had  been  geologizing  and  botanizing  a 
little.  French  people  don’t  always  tell  the 
exact  truth.  As  we  used  to  say  in  Paris,  “la 
vraie  veritd”  is  rather  an  Anglo-Saxon  than  a 
French  or  Italian  or  Celtic  virtue. 

I afterward  found  that  he  had  made  several 
visits  to  the  ruins,  sometimes  by  moonlight. 

One  night,  provided  with  a spade  which  he 
picked  up  in  a shed  near  the  house,  he  dug  into 
the  earth  and  mortar  and  loose  brick-bats  until 
he  struck  upon  the  remains  of  the  iron  closet, 
and  finally  completely  unearthed  it.  It  was 
not  one  of  your  modern  salamander  safes  with 
a combination  lock,  but  quite  a primitive  old 
iron  box,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  house.  It  had  fallen  during  the 
fire,  along  with  the  beams  and  bricks  that  sup- 
ported it,  and  had  got  jammed  in  among  the 
charred  rafters  and  portions  of  the  basement 
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walls  in  such  a way  that  it  had  suffered  but  which  coming  accidentally  to  Duchesne's  ears, 
little  injury,  though  it  was  very  rusty,  and  had  he  suddenly  started  off — for  a walk — and  I 


evidently  been  subjected  to  a powerful  heat. 
^ When  the  house  took  fire  the  closet  had  been 

hastily  opened  by  Mr.  Van  Doren,  for  the  rescue 
of  his  papers,  and  so  left.  The  key  was  found 
fttill  sticking  in  the  rusted  keyhole. 

With  eager  and  trembling  hands  Duchesne 
felt  all  about  inside  the  closet  for  the  inner 
crypt,  or  some  spring  by  which  it  might  be 
opened.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was  calm 
enough  to  reflect  that  there  must  naturally  be 
some  projection  on  the  outer  iron  plates,  which 
ought  to  reveal  the  exact  locality  of  the  secret 
compartment.  This  was  at  once  found ; and 
ho  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  attempting  to 
force  back  the  corresponding  door  on  the  inside. 
But  the  rust  rendered  it  immovable.  Even  could 
he  have  discovered  any  secret  spring,  it  had  prob- 
ably lost  its  action. 

What  was  he  to  do  ? Break  through  it  with 
a stone  ? This  would  make  too  much  noise ; 
* and  though  it  was  a retired  spot,  and  no  dwell- 

ings very  near,  yet  lie  did  not  wish  to  be  de- 
tected, though  he  knew  he  was  searching  for 
what  belonged  to  him.  He  almost  began  to 
despair  of  gaining  his  prize  by  secret  means, 
qpd  for  some  time  stood  irresolute.  The  bushes 
and  weeds  which  grew  about  the  ruin  effectually 
screened  him  from  observation,  had  there  been 
any  one  near  at  that  hour.  He  listened.  All 
was  silent.  Only  the  hooting  of  an  owl  now 
and  then,  or  the  chirp  of  a cricket  in  the  grass. 
Again^ie  felt  for  the  inner  door.  He  could  dis- 
cover no  keyhole  or  bolt.  There  must  be  a 
spring.  He  would  try  to  free  it  from  the  rust 
by  friction.  Ho  tried  this,  with  his  knife  and 
with  bits  of  wood  and  brick,  for  some  time  with- 
out any  effect.  He  was  about  giving  up  his 
task,  intending  to  come  again  with  tools  for 
forcing  it  open — when  suddenly  a small  door 
slid  partly  back ; but  there  was  too  much  rust 
— it  would  not  open  wide.  Picking  up  a stone, 
he  cautiously  hammered  at  it  till  it  yielded. 

Feeling  in  he  laid  his  hand  on  something, 
‘which  he  drew  out,  black  and  charred  by  fire. 

Was  it  the  Book? 

He  bore  it  into  the  moonlight.  It  was  a 
square  box,  or  the  remains  of  a box,  now  a 
mass  of  charcoal,  which  crumbled  in  his  hands, 
and  out  fell — the  long  lost  volume ! 

It  was  a small  old  quarto.  The  covers  were 
blackened,  but  not  burned. 

Tremblingly  he  opened  the  leaves.  Won- 
derful to  relate,  they  were  unconsumed,  and 
the  type,  as  well  as  he  could  see  in  the  dim 
moonlight,  was  distinct  and  black. 

With  an  irrepressible  cry  of  joy  he  pressed  it 
under  his  arm  and  to  his  breast,  and  ran  and 
leaped  away  from  the  spot — forgetting  all  about 
his  spade — reached  the  cottage,  let  himself  in 
with  a latch-key,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night,  as  I suppose,  in  poring  over  the  precious 
volume. 

There  were  inquiries  next  morning  on  the 
part  of  David,  the  gardener,  for  his  spade,  j 
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believe  he  brought  back  the  forgotten  spade 
concealed  in  a huge  bunch  of  a peculiar  kind 
of  grass  he  had  discovered,  and  by  a sleight  of 
hand  dropped  it  behind  the  shed  before  exhib- 
iting his  grass. 

VL 

Monsieur  Duchesne  and  Mr.  Telford,  after 
staying  with  us  about  a week,  left  for  New' 

York.  For  several  weeks  we  heard  nothing 
of  them. 

I may  as  well  say  here  that  Duchesne's  dis- 
covery of  the  old  parchment  quarto  was  kept  a 
secret  from  us  for  some  time.  This  and  the 
remainder  of  tins  narrative,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  him,  were,  in  substance,  told  us  afterward 
by  our  friend  Ralph  Telford. 

Albert  Duchesne  had  hired  a room  in  New 
York  on  the  upper  floor  of  a large  building, 
which  he  converted  into  a sort  of  laboratory. 

Here  he  shut  himself  up  all  day,  with  books, 
vials,  retorts,  crucibles,  blowpipes,  and  all  man- 
ner of  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus,  ap- 
plying himself  to  study  and  experiment.  He 
attended  courses  of  scientific  lectures,  and  asso- 
ciated only  with  a few*  scientific  men.  During 
this  time  Telford  saw  little  of  him.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  occupations,  he  replied  that  he 
w'as  making  some  philosophical  experiments, 
from  which  he  expected  important  results,  but 
gave  no  very  definite  idea  what  they  were. 

Telford  soon  after  left  New  York  to  visit  his 
relatives  in  New  England. 

In  four  or  five  wreeks  he  returned,  and  sought 
for  his  enthusiastic  French  friend.  He  found 
him  at  his  lodgings,  and  was  struck  with  a 
change  in  his  appearance.  He  was  thinner, 
and  looked  worn  and  weary.  His  eyes  were 
glittering,  excited,  and  restless.  His  hand  was 
hot.  Telford  felt  anxious. 

44  Mon  pauvre  ami,”  he  said,  44  do  you  know 
you  are  ruining  your  health?” 

Duchesne  laughed  — but  not  one  of . his 
hearty,  careless  laughs  that  Telford  used  to 
hear  from  him,  when  painting  at  his  easel  in 
Paris. 

44  You  think  so?”  he  said.  44 But  I am  well 
— only  a little  hard  study,  and  perhaps  too  close 
application  to  my  chemicals.” 

44 But  why  dabble  in  chemicals?  I am  sure 
that  old  yellow  book  you  told  me  of  has  turned 
your  head.  It  isn’t  possible  that  you  are  a se- 
rious believer  in  alchemy?  You  had  better 
take  a trip  with  me  somewhere,  or  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  some  of  my  artist  friends.  Be- 
sides, I can’t  bear  to  see  you  abandon  your 
profession  so.  Come — shall  I get  you  a com- 
mission ?” 

44Ah,  my  friend,  I have  so  much  to  learn! 

This  book  is,  indeed,  as  my  poor  aunt  said,  a 
treasure.  There  are  intimations  of  secrets 
there  which  this  age  and  this  country  should 
know — must  know.  It  is  obscure  and  old-fash- 
ioned, I am  aware.  But  I have,  I think,  found 
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out  some  valuable  things  in  it,  and  shall  find 
out  much  more.  People  smile  at  the  very  name 
alchemy,  as  they  smile  at  the  manifestations 
of  the  spiritualists.  Ma  foi ! the  name  is  no- 
thing. Every  thing  must  have  a name.  Call 
it  chemistry,  if  you  please.” 

44  Neither  do  I care  for  the  name,”  said  his 
friend ; “ but  your  alchemical  books  are  so  full 
of  absurdities — facts  without  foundation,  theo- 
ries without  facts — ” 

44  Ah,  so  you  think ! I thought  so  once,  and 
was  as  great  a skeptic  as  you.  Not  that  I care 
for  that  fable  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone — that 
» exploded.  There’s  something  surer  than 
that.” 

44  And  what,  pray,  was  it  converted  you  ?” 

44 1 can’t  lay  my  finger,  perhaps,  upon  any 
one  reason,  by  itself.” 

44  State  your  reasons,  then,  generally.  Show 
me  one  probability  that  your  alchemy  has  the 
least  foundation  in  accurate  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Who  are  the  philosophers  that  have  be- 
witched you  ?” 

44 1 know  this,  then,”  said  Duchesne.  44  You 
may  scorn,  perhaps,  the  grounds  which  inclined 
such  a man  as  Lord  Bacon  to  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  transmuting  metal||  into  gold. 
You  will  say  science  has*  shed  new  light  since 
his  time.  But  what  do  you  say  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  and  Leibnitz,  and  many  others  I 
could  name  ?” 

44  But  we  know,  at  this  day,  that  metals  are 
simple  and  pure  bodies — gold  is  gold,  silver  is 
silver.  What  ground  is  there  for  supposing 
they  can  be  chemically  made  ?” 

“Pardon;  do  we  not  assume  that  they  are 
simple  substances  ? Why  not  assume  that  they 
are  composite  substances,  since  chemical  agents 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  things  ? What  are  the 
hidden  operations  of  nature  by  which  gold  is 
gold  and  silver  silver?  Why  may  it  not  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  primal  agencies,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  that  constitute  these  metals 
what  they  are  ? Who  shall  say  w'hat  is  simple 
in  nature,  and  what  is  composite?  And  if 
there  is  a possibility  that  a metal  is  composite, 
where  is  the  hindrance,  except  in  ourselves,  to 
discovering  the  chemical  forces  which  compose 
it?” 

“But  this  ground,”  said  Telford,  44 has  all 
been  gone  over,  centuries  ago;  and  modern 
science,  as  we  have  always  been  taught,  has 
completely  exploded  all  the  old  notions  of  those 
visionary  alchemists,  and  proved  that  one  half 
jtheir  so-called  facts  were  mistake,  and  the  oth- 
er half  imposture.  In  1670  Father  Kircher, 
in  his  Subterranean  World , exposed  them, 
though  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Glauber’s  - salt  fame, 
was  his  antagonist  (thinking  more  of  his  use- 
less alchemy  than  of  his  useful  physic).  And 
did  not  Monsieur  Geoffroy  publish  a still  more 
elaborate  refutation  in  1772,  exposing  thorough- 
ly all  their  tricks  and  delusions  ?” 

“Mais,  mon  ami — have  not  books  been  pub- 
lished with  the  view  of  refuting  animal  magnet- 
ism, table-tippings  (which  is  as  old  as  the  time 


of  Tertullian),  planchette,  clairvoyance,  ghosts, 
and  a wkole  w orld  t)f  obstinate  arid  perpetually 
recurring  phenomena  — supposed  by  many  to 
be  refuted  because  explainable  by  no  clearly 
known  law  of  nature  ? Is  it  not  wiser,  is  it  not 
more  philosophical,  to  endeavor  to  winnow  the 
chaff  and  separate  it  from  the  grain  ? Can  it 
be  that  all  those  old  philosophers  were  wholly 
in  error  in  their  researches  and  alleged  discov- 
eries? Consider  how  deep  and  strong  were 
their  convictions.  Must  there  not  have  been 
an  element  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  en- 
thusiasm ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Telford;  4 4 so  deep  and  so 
strong,  also,  was  the  belief  of  our  ancestors  in 
witchcraft  and  the  evil-eye,  and  a whole  credo 
of  such  antiquated  heresies.” 

44  And  yet,”  Duchesne  answered,  44  have  the 
phenomena  of  witchcraft  been  explained,  any 
| more  than  those  of  more  modern  4 spiritual 
I manifestations  ?’  ” 

44  Perhaps  not,  entirely.  And  yet  why  have 
the  phenomena  (of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  so 
on,  I mean)  ceased  to  occur  ? There  is  some- 
thing here  which  to  my  mind  throw's  the  whole 
matter  back  into  the  sphere  of  mental  delusion 
and  superstition.” 

“I  still  answer,”  said  Duchesne,  “let  us 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff— the  gold 
from  the  dross.” 

“Yes,  there  comes  your  metaphor,  out  of 
the  golden  image  that  has  taken  possession  of 
you,  my  friend.  Gold,  gold,  ahvays  gold! 
And  suppose,  by-the-way,  you  succeeded  in 
making  gold  by  your  chemical  or  alchemical 
experiments — what  then?  It  is  a power  you 
can’t  use.  The  old  kings  and  kaisers,  in  the 
days  when  might  made  right,  could  have  re- 
plenished their  coffers,  as  they  tried  to  do, 
through  the  aid  of  the  alchemists ; but  nowa- 
days the  law  and  the  government  will  lay  its 
hand  on  you  and  stop  your  proceedings.  It 
would  “be  like  counterfeiting,  if  every  man  could 
coin  his  own  money  and  be  his  own  inexhausti- 
ble banker.”  -W 

44  Ah,  mon  cher,  you  are  taking  a low  view 
of  the  noble  old  science.  It  was  not  gold  and 
silver  alone  those  old  philosophers  sought  for, 
but  the  means  of  prolonging  health  and  life. 
You  may  say  they  exaggerated  the  power  of 
their  grand  magisterium,  their  red  tincture, 
their  elixir  vitae,  and  all  that.  But  doesn’t  mod- 
ern materia  medica  tend  the  same  way — ahvays 
making  new  discoveries,  verging  on  mystery  in 
its  cures,  and  gradually  abolishing  disease  and 
sickness,  therefore  tending  to  prolong  life? 
Why  not  explore  the  hidden  causes  of  one  man’s 
early  decay  and  another’s  longevity  ? Besides,” 
continued  the  -enthusiast,  “ the  new  alchemist 
will  avoid  the  errors  into  which  the  old  philoso- 
phers fell.  Yes,  and  more  than  this,  he  will 
be  inspired  with  larger  and  less  selfish  views. 
Where  they  wrought  for  private  gain,  the  new 
alchemist  will  work  for  humanity.  Where  they 
toiled,  shut  up  in  prisons,  to  replenish  the  cof- 
fers of  an  insatiable  and  rapacious  despot,  he 
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will  work  at  his  own  free-will,  and  for  his 
brethren.  Where  they  disguised  their  thoughts 
in  mystical  and  allegorical  language,  he  will 
speak  to  the  people.  Why  may  not  the  new 
alchemy  strike  out  a wider  and  far  nobler  sphere 
of  study  and  discovery  than  was  ever  dreamed 
of  then?  With  our  larger  developments  of 
science,  with  such  vast  spaces  of  darkness  illu- 
mined by  the  lights  of  the  century,  why  may 
we  not  extend  our  researches  to  analyses  yet 
unheard  of?  Why  not  detect  the  great  secret 
of  life — the  seat  of  the  60ul,  and  its  connection 
with  the  body  ? Why  not  interrogate  death  it- 
self, and  extract  answers  from  its  dark  cham- 
bers ?” 

So  these  friends  talked  and  argued — but  there 
was  no  abatement  in  Albert  Duchesne’s  zeal 
and  labor.  Telford  knew'  from  previous  knowl- 
edge of  his  friend’s  character  that  when  his 
imagination  and  his  theory  were  playing  with 
such  airy  trumps  into  each  other’s*  hands  the 
game  must  be  played  out.  You  must  give  this 
man  free  swing,  and  let  his  errors  of  judgment 
correct  themselves. 

The  best  Telford  could  do  was  to  drag  him 
off,  sometimes  almost  by  main  force,  somotimes 
by  innocent  strategy,  to  take  some  rest  and  di- 
version from  his  protracted  labor  and  study. 
This,  however,  was  seldom. 

V1L 

About  this  time  Ralph  had  received  a letter 
from  his  sister,  Emily  Telford,  who  was  living 
in  a small  country  town  in  New  England,  the 
birth-place  of  all  the  Telfords  for  two  or  three 
generations  back.  This  letter  was  in  relation 
to  a small  piece  of  property  which  had  been  left 
her  by  a relative  ; and  as  there  was  some  busi- 
ness details  to  be  arranged  which  made  his  su- 
perintendence necessary,  she  had  written  for 
him.  He  tried  to  persuade  Duchesne  to  ac- 
company him  on  this  journey. 

“I  have  a plan  for  you,”  he  said  to  him. 
“Come,  leave  your  chemicals  for  the  agri- 
cultafals,  and  make  a trip  with  me  to  New 
England.” 

4 4 Impossible.  Where  are  you  going  ?” 

41 1 am  going  home — if  a cosmopolite  can  say 
so — that  is,  to  my  American  home — Oakfield.” 

44  Why,  you  were  there  a month  ago — why  go 
again  ?” 

44  Some  business  of  my  sister’s  calls  me.” 

44  My  friend,  how  can  I leave  my  work  ? It 
is  not  possible.” 

44  Why  not?  Your  health  demands  it.  And 
a few  w'eeks  can  make  little  difference  to  you. 
You  will  return  with  fresh  strength  and  spirits 
to  your  work.” 

44  Rut  I am  well.  Besides,  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  go  away  just  now.  I am  somewhat  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result  of  a difficult  and  im- 
portant analysis  I am  attempting.  I can’t  leave 
at  present.” 

All  Telford’s  efforts  were  in  vain  to  draw 
him  away  from  the  close  mephitic  air  of  his 
laboratory.  So  he  went  without  him. 


Duchesne  applied  himself  to  his  studies  more 
closely  than  ever.  After  repeated  failures  in 
analyzing  metals,  he  had  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a compound  which  so  nearly  resembled  gold 
that,  for  a time,  he  felt  almost  sure  he  was  near* 
ing  the  great  secret  which  the  old  philosophers 
had  squandered  health  and  money  and  labor, 
and  life  itself,  to  discover.  But  though  so  far 
successful,  or  seemingly  so,  be  was  discontent- 
ed and  discouraged.  Moreover,  his  imagina- 
tive temperament  made  him  weary  of  this  con- 
tinued prosaic  life  of  the  mere  chemist.  And 
sometimes,  whether  the  effect  of  this  tempera- 
ment stimulated  by  his  long  periods  of  fasting, 
or  of  the  strange  fumes  and  gases  of  his  labora- 
tory, he  would  relapse  into  states  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  opium  or  hasheesh,  and  experience 
wonderful  waking  visions.  Then  his  scientific 
theories  and  his  imaginings  would  run  wild  to- 
gether. Of  what  he  saw  in  these  semi-trances 
he  said  little  about  to  his  friends  afterward.  But 
there  was  one  face  and  form  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty that  came  before  him  so  often — first  smiling, 
then  grave,  almost  sad,  then  slowly  vanishing 
away  in  the  dimness  of  his  chamber — that  again 
and  again  he  would  strain  his  gaze  on  the  vi- 
sion and  coart  its  reappearance.  But  it  always 
faded  away ,%ever  remaining  but  a few  moments 
at  a time. 

Gradually,  however,  he  began  to  imagine 
that  by  some  fortuitous  combination  of  chem- 
ical elements  this  vision  might  be  a creation  of 
new  life — a spirit  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  was  not  superstitious,  nor  was  he  a 
believer  in  the  stereotyped  theories  applied  to 
the  so-called  spiritual  manifestations  of  the  day. 
There  were  no  rappings,  or  table-tippings,  nor 
any  abnormal  phenomena  attending  this  appear- 
ance. The  face  was  unlike  any  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  tempted  once  to  bring  his  easel 
and  canvas  and  try  to  reproduce  it  as  a picture. 
But  he  failed  to  paint  any  thing  like  it.  Then 
long  intervals  would  succeed,  when,  do  wliat  he 
could,  there  was  no  vision,  and  he  would  return 
doggedly  to  his  chemicals.  And  then,  again, 
just  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment, 
the  room  filled  with  the  vapor  of  some  rare  and 
costly  distillation ; it  would  flash  upon  him  for 
a moment  more  beautiful  than  any  canvas  of 
Titian  or  Raphael,  and  again  would  fade  away. 

What  could  it  mean  ? He  pondered  over  it 
in  vain.  The  idea  had  a weird  fascination  to 
him,  that  he  was  the  originator  of  this  mystery 
— that  he  had  at  last  struck  upon  the  great 
secret  of  creating  life — human  life — not  liko# 
Frankenstein,  a dead  artificial  corpse  galvan- 
ized into  a rational  being — but  life  virgin  and 
pure,  born  out  of  ethereal  elements  that  now 
for  the  first  time  met  in  happy  combination  and 
proportion,  and  were  half  embodied  in  this 
lovely  being,  who  might  perhaps  utterly  fade 
away  as  a vision,  and  yet  (who  knows  ? he  said, 
in  the  depth  of  his  trance)  might  become  real, 
and  descend  to  him  and  take  substantial  shape, 
and  love  him — a modern  Pygmalion ! 

Monsieur  Duchesne,  my  readers  may  say, 
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was  losing  his  wits,  or  at  least  was  a very  weak 
and  silly  fellow,  to  entertain  any  such  notion 
seriously.  Well,  perhaps  he  didn’t  entertain 
any  such  notion  seriously;  at  least  when  he 
went  into  the  fresh  air,  and  felt  the  healthy, 
rough  contact  of  the  outer  world,  he  would 
smile  at  his  own  illusions.  But,  like  the  dev- 
otee to  hasheesh,  he  would  go  back  to  them, 
and  kindling  his  strange  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
his  laboratory,  his  goddess  would  again  appear, 
and  again  dissolve  in  air. 

Such  was  his  condition  when,  after  a few 
weeks,  Telford  returned  to  the  city.  He  brought 
with  him  his  sister  Emily,  who  had  been  invited 
by  Mrs.  Rodney,  a cousin  of  his,  to  make  her 
a visit  of  some  months.  Emily  was  ten  years 
younger  than  Ralph.  A warm  affection  ex- 
isted between  them,  and  the  distance  between 
their  years  was  no  bar  between  their  affections 
and  their  similar  dispositions  and  tastes. 

Telford  hoped  that  in  her  society,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Rodney,  he  might  find  for  his  friend 
an  agreeable  and  healthy  change  from  the  con- 
finement and  close  air  of  his  laboratory. 

Not  finding  Duchesne  at  his  lodgings,  he 
with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  his  attic. 

He  found  him  flushed  and  feverish,  sitting 
vacantly  and  wearily  over  the  quaint  old  vol- 
ume, whose  leaves  had  had  such  a strange  fas- 
cination for  him.  He  persuaded  him  to  walk 
out  with  him.  It  was  a fine  October  afternoon. 
But  Duchesne  felt  unwell  and  weary.  The  gay 
crowds  in  the  street  jarred  harshly  upon  him. 
So  they  took  a car  up  town,  and  at  Telford’s 
solicitation  turned  into  a quiet,  shady  street, 
entered  the  house  where  Telford  was  boarding, 
and  ascended  to  his  room. 

There  he  threw  himself  on  Telford’s  bed,  ill 
and  unable  to  rise.  He  had  been  seized  with 
a violent  fever. 

A physician  was  sent  for.  He  was  undressed 
and  put  to  bed — the  doctor  thinking  he  ought 
not  to  be  removed.  Telford  had  a bed  made 
for  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  was  with  his  friend 
day  and  night,  doing  all  so  incomplete  a nurse 
as  a man  can  do. 

For  two  nights  Duchesne  was  delirious,  rav- 
ing about  the  old  parchment  book — about  alem- 
bics and  crucibles  and  gases.  Sometimes,  aft- 
er tossing  his  arms  to  and  fro,  and  working 
with  his  fingers  at  nothing,  he  would  suddenly 
lie  still,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
would  mutter,  44  I have  it ! There — gold,  pure 
gold ! Didn’t  I tell  you  so ! But  that  isn’t 
all.  Life,  life!  The  great  secret!  I see  it! 
Ah,  how  beautiful!  Oh  no,”  he  groaned,  44 it 
is  gone — gone ! Baffled  again !” 

Telford  was  with  him  continually.  He  had 
gone  to  Mrs.  Rodney’s  to  tell  his  sister  that  she 
must  not  count  upon  seeing  much  of  him  till 
his  friend  was  better.  The  doctor  hoped  for  a 
crisis  soon,  but  all  was  uncertain. 

In  a few  days  the  physician  thought  him 
perhaps  out  of  danger,  but  enjoined  the  great- 
est care  and  caution. 


One  afternoon  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
a peaceful  sleep.  Encouraged  by  this  favor- 
able sign,  Telford,  who  was  worn  out  with 
watching,  had  stretched  himself  on  his  sofa,  and 
slept  soundly. 

There  was  a light  tap  at  the  door. 

It  was  Emily  Telford,  who,  anxious  at  the 
prolonged  absence  of  her  brother,  had  ventured, 
after  much  hesitation,  to  knock  just  loud  enough 
for  him  to  come  to  the  door,  that  she  might 
have  a few  xvords  from  him  assuring  her  he 
was  well.  She  would  not  have  dared  to  do 
this  had  she  not  been  told  by  a servant,  as  she 
came  up  stairs,  that  the  sick  gentleman  was 
in  a sound  sleep. 

But  the  sick  gentleman  was  not  so  sound 
asleep  that  he  did  not  hear  her  low  tap  at  the 
door.  It  was  her  brother  who  was  asleep,  and 
so  profoundly  that  a much  louder  knock  would 
not  have  awakened  him. 

Duchesne  heard  the  light  tap  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  turning  his  head,  instinct- 
ively called,  “ Come  in !” 

Emil}',  thinking  it  was  her  brother . voice, 
softly  opened  the  door  and  looked  around.  Not 
seeing  any  one  at  first,  she  felt  a little  alarmed ; 
but  an  instant  more  and  she  caught  sight  of 
Ralph  stretched  on  the  sofa,  and  seeing  what 
a blunder  she  had  made,  hastily  retreated, 
gliding  away  on  tip-toe,  frightened  and  blush- 
ing at  her  own  temerity. 

As  she  went  down  stairs  she  said  to  the  serv- 
ant, 44  You  must  promise  not  to  tell  Mr.  Telford 
that  his  sister  was  here ; it  will  only  make  him 
suppose  I have  a particular  reason  for  wishing 
to  sec  him.  And  he  had  better  not  leave  his 
friend  yet  to  come  to  me.” 

44  How  could  I have  done  such  a thing  ?”  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Rodney  on  her  return.  “I  was 
sure  it  was  Ralph’s  voice.  But  I don’t  think 
Monsieur  Duchesne  could  have  seen  me.” 

Duchesne  had,  however,  caught  a glimpse  of 
heir.  When  Telford  awoke,  refreshed,  after  the 
first  sound  sleep  he  had  had  for  a week,  his  first 
thought  was  his  friend.  Going  to  his  bedside 
and  seeing  him  awake,  he  anxiously  asked  if  he 
had  not  slept,  and  how  he  felt. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  Duchesne, 44  whether  I 
slept  or  not.  At  any  rate,  I have  had  one  of 
my  visions.  Has  any  one  been  here  ?” 

44  No  one.” 

“Then  it  was  a vision!  Just  so  it  has  al- 
ways faded  away.  Only  this  time  it  was  so 
lifelike!  Can  it  be  that  it  has  taken  bodily 
shape  at  last  ?” 

44  What  was  a vision  ? You  have  been  dream- 
ing, I suppose.” 

44  No,  this  was  not  a dream.  I was — at  least 
I think  I was — conscious  of  being  awake.  Some 
one  tapped  at  the  door,  and  a vision  entered — 
a face,  a form  I shall  nevei;  forget.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  I have  seen  it — only  this  was  so 
real ! It  was  only  for  an  instant.  I tried  to 
speak, but  it  glided  out  without  the  least  sound.” 

Telford  began  to  fear  a return  of  Duchesne’s 
delirium.  Anxiously  he  felt  his  pulse  and 
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looked  in  his  face.  No ; the  fever  had  abated. 
He  looked  more  like  himself. 

Duchesne  smiled.  “ You  think  this  was  a 
fever-dream.  No,  Ralph ; it  was  either  one  of 
my  visions  or  a reality — no  dream.” 

Not  wishing  to  excite  him,  Telford  said : 
“No  matter;  you  had  better  keep  quiet  now; 
the  doctor  has  strictly  enjoined  it.  Try  and 
get  some  sleep.” 

After  a long  silence,  during  which  iDuchesne 
closed  his  eyes,  apparently  asleep,  Telford 
stepped  out  and  said  to  the  girl:  “Bridget, 
has  any  one  been  here  during  the  last  two 
hours  ?” 

“N-no,  Sir!”  stammered  Bridget.  It  was 
hard  for  the  poor  girl  to  fib  so ; but  she  remem- 
bered Miss  Telford’s  injunction,  and  saved  the 
cargo  of  an  unbroken  promise  by  pitching  over- 
board a small  package  of  truth. 

“ Then  it  must  have  been  an  hallucination  or 
an  ocular  deception,”  thought  Telford.  “But 
I shall  not  mention  it  again  to  Albert.  He  is 
getting  better.  But  his  imagination  is  a lively 
one.  We  must  be  very  careful  with  him.” 

VHL 

A week  or  two  after  Duchesne  was  sitting  up 
one  bright  morning  in  an  arm-chair,  in  Tel- 
ford’s little  parlor,  pale  and  thin,  but  rapidly 
getting  well. 

As  he  looked  around  the  cozy,  comfortably 
arranged  room,  carpeted  and  curtained  and 
shelved  with  tempting -looking  books — as  he 
glanced  at  the  neat  writing-table,  with  papers 
and  pamphlets  lying  in  order,  and  a vase  filled 
with  flowers  by  some  unknown  hand  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  a picture  or  two  on  the  walls,  he  could 
not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  dingy  labora- 
tory where  he  had  passed  so  many  days  and 
evenings  amidst  chemical  compounds  and  ap- 
paratus, and  noxious,  gaseous  fumes,  and  from 
which  he  had  gone  away  sick  and  fever-strick- 
en and  weary  at  heart  after  so  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  extort  the  hidden  secreta  of  na- 
ture. 

His  illness  had  acted  on  his  mind  somewhat 
like  one  of  his  own  chemical  experiments.  As 
the  chemist  pours  a drop  of  liquid  into  a vial 
containing  some  solution  with  a hard  Greek 
name,  and  first  an  effervescence  ensues,  and  a 
separation  resulting  in  a precipitate  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  so  had  some  mysterious  ele- 
ment entered  his  soul,  and  a change  was 
wrought,  he  hardly  knew  how ; and  his  reason, 
which  had  been  clouded  by  fancies  and  exag- 
gerated or  mistaken  theories,  became  clearer, 
separating  the  true  from  the  false,  till  one  er- 
ror of  judgment  after  another  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  his  mind  clear  as  this  bright  au- 
tumnal morning  after  a night  of  cloud  and  rain. 

What  was  this  mysterious  element  ? Or  was 
it  a concurrence  of  circumstances,  merely,  that 
had  wrought  the  alteration  ? Was  it  the  change 
from  the  gloomy  laboratory  to  the  chamber 
where  he  had  been  surrounded  by  comforts, 
and  where  the  brotherly  tenderness  and  care 


of  his  friend  all  through  his  illness  had  more 
than  ever  endeared  him  to  his  heart  ? Was  it 
the  calm  hours  of  recovery,  when  the  feverish 
excitement  and  toil  of  months  could  be  passed 
in  review  before  his  mind,  so  that  he  saw  it  all 
in  a new  light  ? Was  it  the  passing  off  of  his 
delirium — the  first  sweet  coming  of  healthy 
sleep  ? Was  it  a longing  for  the  dear  old  stu- 
dio life — a vision  of  the  quiet  fascinations  of 
the  artist’s  work  ? And  was  it  a face  and  form 
he  had  not  forgotten  gliding  away  from  his  be- 
wildered gaze,  yet  Bomehow,  in  a more  palpa- 
ble form,  now  inseparably  associated  with  the 
first  hours  of  his  convalescence  ? 

Over  this  latter  circumstance  Duchesne  pon- 
dered in  such  mental  perplexity  that  he  again 
mentioned  it  to  his  friend.  He  was  once  more 
assured  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  room  at  the 
time  alluded  to.  So  that  Duchesne  himself  be- 
gan to  think  of  it  as  one  of  his  hallucinations. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  primum  mobile 
in  this  change  of  base,  it  is  certain  that  he  arose 
from  his  sickness  looking  at  many  things  in  a 
different  light.  He  needed  no  arguments  now 
to  convince  him  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
science  he  had  been  pursuing  was  phantom  to 
one-third  fact.  Perhaps  the  disenchantment 
had  begun  before  his  illness.  But  if  he  had 
gone  astray  in  a realm  of  shadows,  he  had  found 
something  real  and  tangible. 

It  is  well  known  that  alchemy,  or  the  Her- 
metic science,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was 
the  eccentric,  foolish  father  of  chemistry.  It  is 
said  that  “ the  casual  discoveries  made  by  alche- 
mists would  fill  many  volumes  of  science  and  in- 
dustrial history.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  stumbled 
by  chance  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder ; 
Geber  on  the'properties  of  acids ; Van  Helmont 
on  the  nature  of  gas — yeist  or  spirit — so  named 
by  him ; and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  eliminated  in  this  hap- 
hazard way  the  uses  of  the  4 salt’  which  bears 
his  name.” 

So  Duchesne  had  in  his  experiments  gained 
much  knowledge  of  chemical  analysis;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  decompose  into  its  primitive 
constituents  every  metal  on  which  he  experi- 
mented, so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  values 
of  each,  and  learn  how  to  recombine  them  in 
certain  specific  proportions.  He  had  made 
careful  notes  of  these  experiments,  and  had 
preserved  them. 

Telford  had  spoken  to  his  sister  of  this  “vis- 
ion” of  Duchesne’s;  and  his  sister,  laughing 
and  blushing,  had  explained  all  to  him.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  did  Duchesne  learn  that 
his  friend’s  sister  was  in  New  York.  And  when 
Telford  cleared  up  the  mystery  to  Duchesne’s 
mind  by  a circumstantial  narration  of  the  facts, 
Duchesne  made  him  promise  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  house  he  would  go 
wdth  him  to  Mrs.  Rodney’s  and  introduce  him 
to  Miss  Emily. 

“But  I will  do  better  than  that,”  Telford 
said.  “I  shall  insist  on  Emily’s  visiting  me, 
and  we  will  have  an  old-fashioned  bachelors’ 
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tea-fight,  in  my  little  parlor.  That  will  be  cozy, 
if  Emily  only  will.  But  she  is  shy  of  you  now, 
since  that  unlucky  mistake  she  made.” 

“Unlucky?”  said  Duchesne. 

“ Well,  call  it  what  you  please.  She  thinks 
it  was  confounded  unlucky.  No  matter.  Aft- 
er the  first  introduction  we  shall  all  have  a 
laugh  over  it,  and  no  harm  done  to  any  body.” 

Emily  Telford  had  heard  her  brother  speak 
so  often  and  so  warmly  of  Albert  Duchesne 
that  she  dia  not  conceal  a strong  curiosity  to 
see  him.  And  after  some  little  demurring 
she  gave  her  consent  to  her  brother's  plan  of  a 
bachelors*  tea. 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  Ralph  and 
his  sister  Emily.  Duchesne  could  not  conceal 
his  excitement  during  the  few  hours  previous 
to  their  arrival. 

Would  she  appear  as  she  had  in  his  trances, 
a vague,  moonlight,  evanescent  type  of  beauty  ? 
or  in  the  nearer  and  clearer  color  of  that  brief 
glimpse  he  had  caught  of  her  in  his  sick-room  ? 

Strange  to  say,  she  seemed  to  him  so  differ- 
ent from  either  of  these  visions  that  in  his  blank 
disappointment  he  almost  forgot  his  French 
politeness  during  his  introduction,  and  gazed 
at  her  with  a sort  of  grave,  thoughtful  wonder. 

“After  all,”  he  thought,  “it  is  not  she.” 

However,  there  was  no  time  for  silence. 
Telford  was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  and 
punned  and  told  stories  in  French  and  English. 
And  Emily  took  her  place  at  the  table,  looking 
very  blooming  and  lovely,  but  somewhat  grave, 
|pd  made  tea  very  gracefully;  and  Duchesne 
soon  recovered  his  spirits,  though  he  had  to 
talk  broken  English,  making  all  manner  of  ludi- 
crous mistakes,  which  first  set  Telford  laugh- 
ing, and  very  soon  his  sister.  • 

At  the  very  first  smile  he  caught  on  her 
face  Duchesne  felt  a strange,  delicious  thrill 
of  pleasure.  It  was  like  the  first  airy  vision 
in  his  dim  laboratory.  And  when  she  became 
animated  in  conversation,  there  was  such  a 
transfiguration  in  her  expression  that  he  suf- 
fered his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  swim  in  a 
snmmer  sea  of  delight  and  surprise.  Emily 
Telford  was  even  more  than  the  mysterious 
vision  he  had  had  of  her.  So  charmingly  real 
and  natural ! so  unlike,  yet  so  like ! 

In  his  excitement  he  joined  in  the  laugh  and 
banter  begun  by  Ralph  upon  his  mistakes  in 
English.  Soon  eveiy  wall  of  reserve  vanished. 
He  felt  that  a delicious  sympathy  was  spring- 
ing up  between  himself  and  her. 

“Ah,  I shall  have  my  revenge,  Mademoi- 
selle, one  of  those  days  when  you  will  doubt- 
less visit  Paris  with  Monsieur  your  brother,  and 
we  shall  see  how  you  make  some  mistakes  in 
the  French.” 

Emily  laughed,  declaring  she  would  never 
go  to  Paris  till  she  could  talk  the  language  as 
well  as  her  brother,  and  that  she  knew  never 
would  be. 

The  evening  flew  by  on  happy  rainbow  wings. 
All  three  seemed  so  in  accord.  It  was  like 
first,  third,  and  fifth  in  the  diatonic. 


“There  were  certain  Frenchinessts , to  be 
sure,**  Emily  said,  “ about  Monsieur  Duchesne. 
She  didn't  know  whether  she  liked  them  or 
not.”  But  when  a young  lady  says  this,  does 
she  really  mean  precisely  what  she  says  ? 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  Duchesne 
made  frequent  calls  with  Telford  at  Mrs.  Rod- 
ney's. Ralph  had  told  his  sister  about  his 
friend's  absorption  in  his  alchemical  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  apparent  change  in  his  men- 
tal condition,  which  seemed  to  keep  steady  pace 
with  his  bodily  health.  She  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  every  thing  she  heard  about  him ; and 
when  with  him,  evidently  took  an  undisguised 
pleasure  in  his  society.  His  wit,  his  cultivation, 
the  quaint  Norman  ballads  he  sung  for  her,  the 
versatility  of  his  intellectual  gifts,  excited  in  het 
a genuine  admiration.  He  seemed  to  her  a new 
type  of  his  sex.  She  had  seen  few  young  men 
in  the  little  country  town  where  she  had  been 
living,  and  they  all  seemed  to  her  made  in  one 
matter-of-fact  stereotyped  mould.  Duchesne's 
manners  seemed  formed  after  her  highest  ideal 
of  a true  gentleman.  As. for  his  afiectional 
and  moral  qualities,  it  was  enough  that  she  felt 
their  reality,  and  that  he  was  Ralph's  intimate 
friend.  His  animated  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion had  a singular  charm,  though  in  imperfect 
English  (but  this  somehow  only  gave  a piquan- 
cy and  flavor  to  his  speech).  She  did  not  stop 
to  analyze  her  feelings.  Only  she  felt  an  at- 
traction she  could  not  explain. 

And  need  I s^y  that  Albert  Duchesne,  since 
her  first  smile  and  word  when  they  met,  had 
been  drawn  toward  her  with  a power  he  did  not 
think  of  resisting? 

In  the  midst  of  these  smiling  hopes  Duchesne 
suddenly  awoke  one  day  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  poor,  with  nothing  very  definite 
as  to  his  means  for  the  future.  He  had  nearly 
exhausted  his  limited  resources  in  his  pursuit 
of  alchemy.  It  was  useless  to  regret  this  now. 
Besides,  it  was  not  all  regret.  As  I have  said, 
he  had  gained  some  useful  knowledge,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  available  to  him  pecun- 
iarily. He  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 
But  he  had  gained  also  a foreshining  of  a reali- 
ty that  was  perhaps  destined  to  be  interwoven 
with  his  life.  Perhaps — perhaps  not.  But 
this  “perhaps  not**  was  a thought  he  could 
hardly  bear  to  entertain  in  his  secret  soul. 

Marriage  he  had  not  thought  of  seriously. 
Few  Parisians  do— even  the  best  of  them — un- 
less papa  and  mamma,  or  &ome  rich  uncle,  can 
arrange  matters  with  some  other  papa  and 
mamma,  or  uncle  or  aunt,  and  a suitable  wife 
or  husband  with  a suitable  dot  is  found,  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  a house  is  furnished 
or  a business  partnership  formed.  He  had 
made  enough  for  himself  alone,  living  eco- 
nomically and  simply.  To  provide  for  twro 
was  an  idea  that  never  occurred  to  him. 

When,  therefore,  he  woke  one  morning  with 
the  strong  certainty  upon  him  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  for  him  to  dream  of  seeking  a 
wife,  he  fell  into  a deep  study,  as  sombre  and 
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brown  as  any  he  had  e^sr  copied  of  Rembrandt 
or  Ostade,  and  cast  rfbout  seriously  to  see  what 
he  should  do,  in  case  events  should  drift  him 
on,  as  they  seemed  likely  to  do,  toward  that 
bourne  whence  no  bachelor  returns. 

Not  that  he  was  sure  Emily  loved  him.  For 
was  she  quite  sure  of  that  herself?  It  some- 
times happens  that  lovers  hardly  know  what  lov- 
ers they  are  till  the  word  is  spoken,  and  the  kiss 
given  and  taken,  that  flashes  the  electric  spark 
from  soul  to  soul  which  makes  them  one  forever. 

Duchesne’s  cogitations  were  invaded  by  a 
visit  from  Telford.  They  were  friends  who 
had  few  secrets  one  from  the  other.  But 
this  central  secret  of  Duchesne’s  soul  was  not 
distinctly  confessed,  though  his  friend’s  watch- 
ful eye  had  from  the  first  suspected  it. 

I forgot  to  say  that  Ralph  and  Emily  were 
orphans.  She  had  been  for  a long  time  living 
with  an  aunt  in  Oakfield.  So  there  were  no 
paternal  hindrances,  as  Duchesne  knew,  in  her 
way,  if  she  should  consent  to  become  his  wife. 
But  she  too  was  poor — that  is,  according  to 
modern  city  measurements.  Her  small  piece 
of  property  lately  left  her  would  give  her  but  a 
small  income,  which,  with  what  her  aunt  gave 
her,  was  just  enough  to  support  her  in  a sim- 
ple, but  by  no  means  fashionable  style  of  living. 
Fortunately  she  was  not  extravagant  in  her  hab- 
its, and  economy  was  easy  to  her.  In  the  quiet 
little  town  of  Oakfield  she  was  a great  favorite 
— almost  a belle.  She  had  received  a good 
education,  according  to  accepted  country  stand- 
ards. She  was  fond  of  music,  sang  and  played 
a little,  read  more  than  she  sewed  or  knitted, 
reflected  more  than  she  read,  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  wit  and  humor  as  much  as  she  did 
poetry  and  art.  She  was  beautiful  when  in 
conversation  or  moved  by  her  feelings,  though 
her  features  in  a state  of  repose  might  not  gen- 
erally have  been  thought  so.  Her  complexion 
was  rather  brunette  than  blonde,  with  dark, 
soft  hazel  eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair.  Her 
figure  was  of  a good  medium  height. 

The  two  friends  talked  of  Albert’s  prospects 
and  occupations  for  the  future.  Duchesne  was 
more  and  more  drawn  back  to  his  profession 
as  an  artist.  Telford  encouraged  this  attrac- 
tion strongly. 

The  result  was  that  Duchesne  took  a studio, 
and  Telford,  who  had  many  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential friends,  procured  him  a few  commissions 
for  portraits  and  other  works — enough  to  give 
him  encouragement  for  at  least  a year  ahead. 

IX. 

One  day,  at  Mrs.  Rodney’s,  Dnchesne  said, 
abruptly,  “Miss  Emily,  will  yon  do  me  the 
favor  to  sit  to  me  for  your  portrait  ?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Emily,  with  a little  blush, 
“if  you  wish  it,  and  it  will  be  of  any  advant- 
age to  you.  But  I must  tell  you  that  my 
friends  tell  me  I photograph  awfully.  Not  one 
good  likeness  has  ever  been  mado  of  me  in 
that  way.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  an  artist 
shouldn’t  try.” 


“Thank  you.  I shall  claim  a sitting  from 
you  very  soon.  Remember,  now,  you  have 
given  me  your  word.  But  do  you  know  why 
the  photograph  fails  to  do  you  justice?” 

“I  never  thought  much  about  it.” 

“ Simply  because  you  have  one  of  those  mo- 
bile faces  whose  expression”  (he  did  not  say 
“beauty,”  for  he  was  afraid  she  would  think 
“that  sounds  like  a Frenchman’s  flattery”)— 
“whose  expression  makes  the  <^espair  of  all 
machineiy.” 

“ You  are  very  good  to  think  so  well  of  an 
indifferent  subject.” 

“I  only  say  the  truth.  I never  really  saw 
yon  till  I saw  you  smile,  and  watched  you 
while  speaking.” 

“I  dare  say,  then,  I often  seem  to  you  plain 
enough.  Really  I don’t  know,  Monsieur,  wheth- 
er to  feel  complimented  or  not.” 

“ Miss  Emily,  to  you  I must  always  speak 
truth  rather  than  compliment.  Shall  I hope, 
then,  for  a sitting  from  you  soon  ?” 

“Whenever  you  please.  But  I warn  you, 
I am  a difficult  subject.  And  I shall  assume 
the  exacting  fairy  in  the  old  stories,  and  if 
you  fail,  shall  have  no  mercy  on  you,  but  con- 
demn your  picture  and  you  along  with  the  pho- 
tographs— like  those  faces  changed  into  black 
stones  along  the  road-side.” 

A day  was  fixed  for  Emily  Telford  to  sit  to 
the  artist.  Ralph  came  with  her,  and  took  a 
cigar,  and  lounged  in  and  out,  and  went  off 
and  made  a call.  A successful  commencement 
was  made  of  the  picture. 

Two  days  afterward  she  sat  again.  To  get 
her  expression  Duchesne  felt  he  roust  talk  and 
interest  her,  and  catch  the  shifting  light  that 
played  over  her  face. 

Ho  commenced  in  French,  but  she  shook  her 
head,  smiling,  and  answered  in  English.  The 
smile  was  what  he  wanted ; but  he  wished  her 
to  talk  also,  as  all  the  best  portrait-painters  do 
with  their  sitters.  But  this  was  not  so  easy. 
She  seemed  to  prefer  listening. 

At  some  remark  he  made  in  allusion  to  his 
experiences  as  an  alchemist,  she  said,  “How 
singular  it  seems  that  any  one  at  this  day  should 
devote  himself  to  alchemy ! Do  tell  me  some- 
thing about  that.” 

He  told  her  briefly  how  he  had  dreamed  and 
studied  and  experimented,  and  how  he  had  be- 
come ill,  and  how  her  dear  brother  had  taken 
care  of  him.  But  when  he  told  of  the  strange 
vision  of  a face  that  smiled  on  him  through  the 
curling  vapors  of  his  work-shop,  and  faded  away, 
she  turned  archly,  and  said ; 

“Some  one  you  had  known  in  France  or 
Italy?” 

“A  face  I never  had  seen,”  he  said.  “I 
tried  to  paint  it,  but  failed  miserably.” 

“A  spirit,  perhaps?”  she  asked,  half  seri- 
ously. 

“ A spirit — yes — but  one  I afterward  met  in 
bodily  form.” 

He  did  not  smile  as  he  said  this.  She  too 
looked  serious  and  puzzled. 
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“ Come,”  she  said ; “you  must  tell  me  more 
of  this  singular  appearance.  You  seem  to  be 
in  earnest.” 

“I  am,  indeed.” 

“And  when  did  you  see  this  airy  lady-love 
in  bodily  form  ?” 

“ Twice  I saw  her.  Once,  just  recovering 
from  my  fever,  only  an  instant.  And  again, 
the  happy  evening  I first  met  you  at  your 
brother’s  rooms.” 

A conscious  flush  overspread  her  cheek  and 
brow. 

“May  I rest  a while?”  she  said.  “I  have 
been  sitting  on  your  throne  here  two  mortal 
hours,  I think.  I want  a little  fresh  air  at 
your  window.” 

Duchesne  gallantly  rose  and  helped  her  down 
from  her  platform,  and  opened  a side- window. 

Her  brother  had  gone  away,  and  was  to  call 
for  her  at  five  o’clock.  She  stood  leaning  at 
the  window,  looking  out,  yet  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  was  toward  the 
close  of  a late  autumnal  day,  and  the  twilight 
shadows  were  beginning  to  dim  the  high-roofed 
studio,  and  faint  rose  and  amber  clouds  were 
seen  sailing  across  the  large  sky-light. 

Duchesne  gazed  at  her  a moment,  then  put 
aside  his  pallet  and  brushes,  and  walked  quick- 
ly up  and  down  the  studio.  But  an  irresistible 
attraction  led  him  to  her  side. 

“ Mademoiselle  Emily,”  he  said,  as  if  only 
resuming  the  thread  of  the  interrupted  con- 
versation, “ever  since  I first  saw  you  you  have 
been  to  me  what  that  strange  vision  of  you  only 
hinted  at — what  this  unfinished  sketch  of  you 
can  only  faintly  embody.  You  are  more  beau- 
tiful to  me  than  any  of  my  dreams — more  dear 
to  me  than  my  life  itself.  Ah,  Emily,  may  I 
hope  that  you  love  me?” 

Trembling,  and  with  heaving  bosom,  she  turn- 
ed aside  a moment,  then  looked  at  him  with 
such  a wondrous  smile,  the  tears  gathering  in 
her  eyes.  Suddenly,  giving  him  her  hand,  with 
a fluttering  but  frank  voice  she  said,  “ I do  love 
you,  Albert ; but — ” 

“But  what,  then?  Don’t  plunge  me  in 
despair,  after  lifting  me  to  such  a heaven  of 
hope!” 

“Ah,  dear  heart!  I would  not  give  you  a 
moment's  flhin.  Have  you  not  suffered  enough 
already  ? But,  to  say  the  truth,  you  gentlemen 
of  France — you  artists — see  so  many  fair  faces. 
Then,  do  you  always  say  the  exact  truth  ? Was 
it — say  now  truly,  Albert — was  it  my  face  that 
appeared  to  you  before  my  coming,  or  was  it 
the  remembrance  of  another?  You  see  how 
foolishly  jealous  I am.” 

“Yours,  Emily — none  but  yours.  It  was  a 
vision  I can’t  account  for.  But  I know  it  is 
Fate — Providence — whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it — that  thus  leads  me  to  you.  And  now,  if 
you  talk  of  being  jealous,  I think  we  shall  be 
well  matched.  Emily,  I have  never  loved  be- 
fore. I swear  it!” 

“I  am  oontent,”  she  said.  “I  am  yours, 
unworthy  as  I am — yours  only,  and  forever!” 


And  now  it  seems  as  if  I had  nothing  farther 
to  tell — after  I have  said  how  pleased  Ralph 
Telford  was  with  this  engagement.  I can  only 
bring  the  three  principal  actors  in  my  story  for- 
ward to  the  foot-lights,  and  let  them  join  hands 
and  make  their  bows ; for  the  little  bell  is  jin- 
gling that  will  presently  let  down  the  curtain 
and  send  away  the  audience. 

But  stop  a bit.  Don’t  jingle  that  stage-bell 
yet.  Having  got  safely,  though  perhaps  awk- 
wardly, over  this  difficult  and  dreaded  bridge 
in  my  story — for  I am  terribly  at  a loss  how  to 
manage  these  love  matches — I feel  at  liberty 
to  stretch  my  limbs  and  take  a little  author’s 
ease  (which  sentence  jocose  readers  may  con- 
strue as  they  please,  it  won’t  make  much  dif- 
ference to  me). 

So  I proceed  to  my  concluding  page. 

Albert  Duchesne  kept  steadily  to  his  profes- 
sion as  an  artist,  and  had  a successful  winter. 
He  had  little  time  for  literature  or  science ; and 
as  for  the  old  alchemic  quarto,  it  disappeared, 
and  was  long  afterward  discovered  by  his  wife, 
tied  up  in  brown  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
trunk'. 

It  was  a lovely  day  in  June,  the  next  sum- 
mer, that  a steamer  bound  for  Havre  made  her 
way  out  of  the  Narrows,  and  left  behind  in  the 
twilight  the  last  dusky  lines  of  American  shore. 
On  board  were  Mr.  Ralph  Telford,  European 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Albert  Duchesne,  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Ballantyne,  author  of  this  narrative,  Mrs. 
Edith  Ballantyne,  n€e  Yan  Doren,  the  two  Misses 
Ballantyne,  and  young  Master  Ballantyne. 

I remember  one  thing  Albert  Duchesne  said 
as  we  took  our  cigars  on  deck  that  evening : 

“I  sought  once  for  the  secret  of  turning 
baser  metals  into  gold,  and  I have  found  a 
treasure  who  is  more  to  me  than  all  the  gold 
of  California.  I searched  for  the  Secret  of 
Life,  and  I have  found  it  where  I did  not  look 
for  it.” 

Believe  me,  my  Wends,  there  is  something 
in  alchemy,  after  all. 


EARLY  INVENTIONS  OF  THE 
CHINESE. 

OTHER  nations  have  outstripped  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  career  of  material  improve- 
ment, but  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
led  the  way  in  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
inventions,  and  of  anticipating  us  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  of  those  arts  which  constitute 
the  boast  of  our  modern  civilization.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  a few  of  those  discoveries  by  which 
they  have  established  a claim  to  our  respect  and 
gratitude. 

Tea  deserves  to  head  the  list,  as  a substan- 
tial contribution  to  human  comfort,  and  the 
leading  staple  of  an  immense  commerce  that 
has  resulted  in  drawing  China  out  of  her  an- 
cient seclusion.  Discovered  by  the  Chinese 
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about  a.d.  315,  it  was  introduced  to  the  people 
of  the  West  about  two  centuries  ago  as  an  un- 
certain venture.  “The  Dutch,”  says  M.  Say, 
in  his  work  on  political  economy,  “ about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  pros- 
ecuting their  commerce  with  China,  with  no 
very  sanguine  expectation,  made  experiment 
of  a small  assortment  of  dried  leaves,  from 
which  the  Chinese  were  in  the  habit  of  prepar- 
ing their  favorite  beverage.”  The  importation 
of  those  “ dried  leaves”  into  Europe  has  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of 90,000,000  pounds  a year, 
and  as  much  as  40,000,000  pounds  have  been 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  a single  year. 

The  elegant  ware  in  which  our  tea  is  served 
preserves  in  its  name  the  evidence  of  its  Chi- 
nese origin.  “China-ware”  came  originally 
from  China ; and  the  name  of  “ porcelain,”  given 
to  it  by  the  early  Portuguese  merchants,  may 
be  taken  as  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
at  that  time  manufactured  in  Europe.  * 4 They 
called  it  porcellana ,”  says  Williams,  “ because 
they  supposed  it  to  be  a composition  of  egg- 
shells, fish-glue,  and  scales.”  The  great  manu- 
factory at  Kintechin  formerly  employed  five 
hundred  furnaces,  and  sustained  a population 
of  half  a million  souls.  But  a recent  traveler 
reports  that  the  number  of  furnaces  is  now  re- 
duced to  nineteen,  so  greatly  has  the  demand 
for  their  productions  declined,  in  consequence 
of  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Western  countries. 

The  silks  that  glisten  in  our  drawing-rooms 
and  rustle  on  our  sidewalks,  if  not  imported  di- 
rectly from  China  in  the  woven  fabric  or  the 
raw  material,  remind  us  of  an  obligation  of  an 
older  date.  It  was  the  Chinese  who  first 
learned  to  rear  the  insect  spinner  and  to  weave 
its  shining  web — an  art  which  they  ascribe  to 
their  famous  empress  Yuenfei,  b.c.  2637 — a 
personage  who  belongs  to  history  about  as  much 
as  the  Grecian  Arachne,  who  was  changed  into 
a spider  for  venturing  to  rival  Minerva  in  the 
use  of  the  distaff.  Silk  is  mentioned  in  their 
earliest  books.  It  was  known  before  cotton, 
and  employed  as  a material  for  writing  and  a 
medium  of  exchange  before  the  invention  of 
paper.  ' The  germs  of  the  silk  culture,  now  so 
vast  and  profitable,  were  introduced  into  Europe 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian ; 
and  a few  years  ago,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
a disease  among  the  silk-worms  of  France,  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  China  to  replenish  the 
stock  by  the  importation  of  fresh  eggs  from 
their  original  source. 

* Gunpowder,  which  has  not  only  revolution- 
ized the  art  of  war,  but  proved  a potent  auxil- 
iary in  the  arts  of  peace,  literally  removing 
mountains  from  the  pathway  of  human  progress, 
was  discovered  by  the  Chinese  many  centuries 
before  it  was  known  in  the  West.  Roger  Bacon 
was  acquainted  with  its  composition  in  a.d. 
1270 ; but  he  speaks  of  it  as  already  known ; 
and  some  writers  ascribe  its  discovery  to  Mar- 
cus Greens  (or  Gracchus),  a native  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  who  lived  some  three  centuries 


I earlier.  The  current  opinion  refers  it  to  the 
Arabs,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  authors  of  the  invention,  but  merely 
the  channel  through  which  it  was  transmitted — 
in  a word,  that  it  found  its  way  from  the  re- 
mote East  along  with  the  stream  of  Oriental 
commerce. 

India  and  China  are  competitors  for  the 
credit  of  the  discovery.  In  support  of  the 
claims  of  India,  a passage  is  cited  from  a Greek 
history  of  Alexander's  conquests,  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  gunpowder  was  employed  for 
warlike  purposes  by  one  of  the  tribes  whom  the 
Grecian  conqueror  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
attack.  But  the  account  of  a people  who  were 
favorites  of  the  gods  and  defended  themselves 
by  the  use  of  thunder  must  clearly  be  set  down 
as  a fiction  ; for  the  use  of  fire-arms,  if  known 
at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  long  in  obtain- 
ing currency  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

On  the  whole,  we  confess  ourselves  inclined 
to  the  claims  of  the  Chinese.  Their  books  con- 
tain frequent  reference  to  the  existence  of  gun- 
powder or  a similar  explosive  at  a comparative- 
ly early  period.  One  of  them,  entitled  Wu- 
yuen — “The  Origin  of  Things” — says  that  one 
“ Makuin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Wei  (about  a.d. 
220),  first  made  fire-crackers ; and  Yangte,  of 
the  Suy  dynasty  (a.d.  605),  exhibited  fire- 
works at  the  imperial  fetes.”  Another  work 
relates  “ that  in  the  time  of  Chukoliang  (a.d. 
220)  a party  of  soldiers,  having  stolen  a great 
many  horses,  seized  boats  to  convey  them  away, 
when  a paper  cannon  concealed  in  one  of  the 
boats  exploded,  causing  men  and  horses  to 
leap  overboard  from  fright  and  perish  in  the 
water.”  It  was  not,  however,  till  long  after 
this  date  that  the  Chinese  learned  to  use  gun- 
powder as  a projectile  force,  and  substituted 
cannon  for  the  balista.  A work  called  Paipien 
— “The  Gleanings  of  History” — relates  that 
“on  the  walls  of  Singunfu  there  were  iron  en- 
gines cplled  celestial  thunder;”  but,  adds  the 
writer,  “it  was  a long  time  before  they  came 
to  be  used  in  the  field.  The  people  of  the  Kin 
dynastv  employed  them  to  defend  their  capital” 
(a.d.  i279). 

The  Arabs  had  introduced  cannon  into  Spain 
prior  to  this  date ; but  they  were  sdfeirailar  in 
construction  to  the  ancient  guns  of  the  Chinese 
— being  composed  of  separate  pieces  bound  to- 
gether with  hoops  of  iron — as  to  point  to  a com-  a 
mon  origin.  And  which  is  the  original,  the 
Chinese  or  the  Arab,  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Arabs  designate  saltpetre,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  gunpowder,  are  “ Chinese  salt ” and  “ Chinese 
snow." 

The  heaviest  item  in  the  bill  of  our  indebt- 
edness to  the  Chinese  is  for  the  discovery  of 
America.  On  the  alleged  voyage  of  a party 
of  Buddhist  priests  to  the  shores  of  Mexico  we 
lay  no  stress;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  was  directly  due  to  the  influ- 
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ence  of  China.  China  supplied  at  once  the 
motive  for  his  voyage  and  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  effected.  It  was  the  wealth  of 
China  which,  like  a magnet,  attracted  him  to 
the  westward ; and  it  was  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  originated  among  the  Chinese,  that  di- 
rected his  adventurous  course. 

Irving  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  the  great  navi- 
gator, that  his  fancy  eras  fired  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  Cathay  which  he  had  read  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Marco  Polo ; and  it  was  with  a view 
to  opening  up  a new  route  to  that  opulent  em- 
pire that  he  undertook  his  voyage  across  the 
Western  Ocean.  True,  the  name  of  Zipangu 
(Japan)  was  always  linked  with  that  of  Cathay 
in  the  mind  of  Columbus,  but  it  was  mainly  as 
that  of  a country  which  he  would  reach  before 
arriving  on  the  shores  of  China. 

As  to  that  mysterious  instrument  which  has 
unlocked  to  us  the  treasures  of  the  ocean,  and 
proved  itself  the  eye  of  commerce,  its  origin  is 
certainly  not  due  to  the  Neapolitan  Flavio  Gioja, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  invented  it  in  a.d.  1302. 
The  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Syrians  all  pos- 
sessed it  before  that  date ; and  there  is  unques- 
tionable evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  then  been 
acquainted  with  it  for  more  than  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years. 

The  following  record  occurs  in  their  ancient 
history:  “In  the  reign  of  Chingwang  (b.c. 
1115)  embassadors  came  from  Yuichang  [the 
present  kingdom  of  Annam].  Having  lost  their 
way  in  attempting  to  return,  Chaukung  present- 
ed them  five  chariots,  each  provided  with  a fin- 
ger or  index  pointing  to  the  south ; and  by  the 
help  of  these  they  reached  their  own  country  in 
the  lapse  of  a year.”  The  wonderful  needle 
was  not,  however,  a discovery  of  Chaukung.  It 
dates  back  to  pre-historic  times,  and  is  referred 
in  the  work  above  cited  to  the  semi-mythic  per- 
sonage Whangte,  b.c.  2600,  who  is  said  to  have 
“invented  the  south-pointing  chariot”  to  ena- 
ble him  to  pursue  an  enemy  without  danger  of 
losing  his  way,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  and 
fog  that  obscured  the  sky. 

The  Chinese  first  employed  the  mariners 
compass  on  land,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
name  by  which  they  describe  it;  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  still  the  custom  for  a manda- 
rin to  carry  one  in  his  carriage  or  sedan-chair, 
though  he  may 'not  be  going  beyond  the  gates 
of  his  native  city.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Polos  and  other  medieval  travelers  should  have 
returned  from  China  across  the  deserts  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  without  providing  themselves  with  such 
an  unerring  guide. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  in  depicting  the 
improvements  which  he  imagines  the  Roman 
philosopher  Boethius  would  have  observed  had 
he  been  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth  in  the 
sixteenth  century:  “He  would  have  seen  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  which  forever  guard- 
ed civilized  society  against  barbarians,  while  it 
transferred  military  strength  from  the  few  to 
the  many ; of  paper,  which  rendered  a second 
destruction  of  the  repositories  of  knowledge 


impossible,  as  well  as  dpened  a way  by  which 
it  was  to  become  finally  accessible  to  all  man- 
kind ; of  the  compass,  by  means  of  which  navi- 
gation had  ascertained  the  form  of  this  planet, 
and  laid  open  a new  continent  more  extensive 
than  his  world.” 

For  some  of  these,  if  we  have  to  confess  our 
obligations  to  the  Chinese,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  priority  in  the  possession  of 
others. 

Paper-making  and  printing,  two  arts  more 
characteristic  of  our  modern  civilization  than 
even  steam  and  electricity,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  ascribing  to  a Chinese  origin.  The 
former  they  invented  in  the  first  century,  and 
the  latter  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust. 

Inoculation,  which,  prior  to  the  great  discov- 
ery of  Jenner,  was  regarded  as  the  best  protec- 
tion against  the  horrors  of  the  small-pox,  was 
practiced  in  China  at  a very  early  period,  and 
probably  found  its  way  to  Europe  by  the  same 
secret  channels  as  those  other  arts  wrhose  foot- 
steps fure  so  difficult  to  trace.  Western  Europe 
obtained  it  from  the  Turks,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  having  made  the  first  experiment 
of  its  efficacy  by  inoculating  her  son  while  re- 
siding at  Constantinople. 

We  shall  close  the  catalogue  with  chemist- 
ry, that  modern  science  which  has  proved  it- 
self the  prolific  mother  of  many  arts.  Its  name 
is  the  stamp  of  the  medium  through  which  its 
germs  were  transmitted  to  Europe ; but  a strong 
presumption  that  the  Arabs  were  nothing  more 
than  a medium  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  were 
objects  of  enthusiastic  pursuit  among  the  Chi- 
nese long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  But  to  adduce  the  proof  of  this 
assertion  from  original  sources  would  lead  us 
into  too  long  a digression. 

There  are  other  arts  and  sciences  for  which 
we  might  institute  a plausible  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Chinese,  but  their  origin  is  involved  in 
too  much  obscurity ; and  in  regard  to  some  of 
those  already  adduced  we  are  far  from  speak- 
ing with  dogmatic  assurance.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, improbable  that  our  obligations  to  the 
early  civilization  of  those  Eastern  Asiatics  are 
greater  than  any  of  us  have  ever  suspected. 

As  China  was  confessedly  one  of  the  primitive 
cradles  of  human  culture,  and  lay  near  to  the 
fountain-head  of  the  human  race,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  many  of  the  useful  arts  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  floated 
westward  from  her  frontiers  with  the  current 
of  emigration  and  the  wandering  of  nomadic 
tribes  ? Are  not  thoughts  bprne  from  land  to 
land  on  the  waves  of  human  life,  as  the  germs 
of  vegetation  are  carried  by  winds  and  waters 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea  ? 

Like  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Chinese  of  the 
present  day,  content  with  the  legacy  of  the  past, 
have  ceased  to  invent ; but  without  doubt  they 
were  once  among  the  most  ingenious  and  orig- 
inal of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  “ They 
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have  borrowed  nothing,”  says  the  Abbd  Hue. 
“ On  the  contrary,  they  have  given  to  the  West 
the  mariner’s  compass,  gunpowder,  and  print- 
ing— those  marvelous  discoveries  which,  fecun- 
dated by  European  genius,  have  given  such  a 
mighty  impulse  to  our  civilization,  while  the 
original  inventors  continue  to  vegetate  in  the 
midst  of  their  ancient  institutions.” 

The  Chinese  have  not  gone  back,  and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal  in  their  favor;  but  in  re- 
spect to  material  progress,  for  ages  they  have 
made  no  advancement.  Four  centuries  ago 
they  were  in  advance  of  Europeans  in  every 
thing  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  or  luxury 
ot  civilized  life ; but  where  are  they  now  ? Au- 
thors of  the  compass,  they  creep  from  headland 
to  headland  in  coasting  voyages,  never  ventur- 
ing to  cross  the  ocean  or  to  trust  themselves  for 
many  days  out  of  sight  of  the  shore.  Discov- 
erers of  gunpowder,  they  supply  the  world  with 
fire-crackers,  while  their  soldiers  fight  with  bows 
and  arrows,  wooden  spears,  and  matchlocks. 
Inventors  of  printing,  they  have  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  use  of  metallic  type  and  the  pow- 
er-press, but  continue  to  engrave  each  page  on 
a block  of  wood  and  to  print  it  off  by  the  use 
of  a brush.  Sufficiently  versed  in  astronomy 
to  calculate  eclipses  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  they  remain  to  this  hour  in 
the  fetters  of  judicial  astrology ; and  among  the 
earliest  to  make  advances  in  chemical  discovery, 
they  are  still  under  the  full  sway.  of  alchemy 
and  magic. 

How  is  this  strange  phenomenon  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  How  does  it  happen  that  they 
stopped  short  in  the  career  of  improvement  on 
which  they  entered  so  many  ages  ago  ? They 
have  not  lost  either  their  physical  or  mental  ac- 
tivity. They  are  capable  of  achieving  as  much 
now  as  they  achieved  in  ancient  times;  but 
they  allow  their  wheels  to  run  in  old  ruts,  and 
seem  to  find  no  motive  for  independent  effort. 
Three  causes — one  positive  and  two  negative — 
have  contributed  more  than  any  others  to  arrest 
their  progress : 

1.  Their  veneration  for  antiquity.  This  leads 
them  to  accept  the  circumstances  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  regard  it  as  all  but  impious  to  think 
of  improving  on  their  methods. 

2.  Their  neglect  of  physical  science.  The 
government,  looking  on  the  political  ethics  of 
Confucius  as  amply  sufficient  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  has  given  no  encouragement  to 
the  study  of  the  abstract  or  physical  sciences, 
while  for  a thousand  years  it  has  drawn  the  in- 
tellect of  the  nation  into  the  channel  of  literary 
culture,  by  offering  civil  office  as  the  prize  of 
classical  scholarship. 

8.  The  want  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
have  not  had  the  genial  influence  of  Christian- 
ity to  create  such  an  intellectual  climate  as  is 
indispensable  to  bring  the  seeds  of  improve- 
ment to  their  full  maturity. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  after  describing  with  rapture  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts  among  the  Chinese 


people,  concluded  by  declaring  that  “ the.  only 
advantage  which  we  possess  over  them  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  abstract  science  an<l  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  religion.”  But  how 
much  was  implied  in  these  two  exceptions  l 
Are  they  not  the  twin  germs  that  have  given 
birth  to  all  that  we  most  value  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Christendom  ? 

* 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BOAT-RACE. 

A MILLION  of  human  beings  gathered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  River  one  Friday 
— a cloud  of  witnesses  twelve  miles  long,  taking: 
both  shores  and  the  bridges — having  left  their 
avocations  in  the  busiest  mart  of  the  world  to 
stand  in  flushed,  breathless  expectation  until 
two  arrows  should  dart  past  them  on  the  waves. 
Twenty-two  minutes  of  wild  excitement,  the 
boom  of  a gun,  a shout  of  victory,  and  all  is 
over.  For  this  students  have  left  their  books 
and  traveled  three  thousand  miles ; for  this 
young  men  have  devoted  months  of  severe  train- 
ing and  self-denial;  to  this  have  gone  the  op- 
portunities of  days  and  nights,  noble  energies, 
excellent  talents,  such  as  many  a sacred  cause, 
vainly  longs  for  and  calls  for.  Shall  our  com- 
ment on  all  this  be  only  that  sour  Carlyleism : 

“In  England  there  are  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, mostly  fools  ?”  The  heavy  and  increasing 
needs  of  humanity  tend  to  make  us  all  such 
utilitarians  that  we  can  almost  share  the  grief 
with  which  a certain  philosopher  contemplated 
the  immense  waste  of  force  implied  in  the  un- 
utilized wagging  of  dogs’  tails.  And  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  idealist  or  the  reformer  can 
reflect  without  some  sadness  on  the  amount  of 
money,  energy,  and  young  enthusiasm  which  a 
boat-race  can  command,  while  great  aims  are 
languishing  for  want  of  them. 

But  there  is  a second  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject which  may  be  better.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  ashamed  of  the  fascination  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  game  of  cliess ; but  Napoleon 
held  that  good  chess-playing  was  essential  to 
good  generalship.  A child  learns  by  play  how 
to  wield  the  powers  of  the  body.  The  babe  so 
tenderly  watched  by  its  mother  is  not  without 
indebtedness  to  the  doll  that  first  touched  the 
maternal  instinct.  So,  also,  to  row  a boat  well 
may  be  a little  thing ; but  be  who  is  faithful  in 
little  may  some  day  be  faithful  in  much.  Even 
so  far  as  the  darling  sport  of  our  universities  is 
concerned  in  itself,  it  requires  no  transcendental 
view  to  perceive  how  calculated  it  is  to  employ 
in  a manly,  vigorous  way  faculties  which  but 
for  it  might — probably  would — be  finding  a 
vent  for  their  superfluous  strength  in  things 
that  waste  moral  along  with  physical  endow- 
ments. And  up  to  the  time  of  life  when  no 
pillar  of  fire,  no  spiritual  ideal,  gleams  beyond 
a Mortlake  winning-post,  the  moralist  who  es- 
chews pedantry  will  have  no  anxiety  beyond 
that  which  sees  how  easily  competition  may 
lead  to  that  excess  which  saps  the  very  strength 
and  life  which  a manly  sport  temperately  pur- 
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sued  should  enlarge  and  polish.  So  when  the 
moralist,  looking  upon  the  magnificent  displays 
of  muscular  vigor  and  enthusiasm  witnessed  on 
the  Thames  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  August, 
asks  Cui  bonot  he  has  asked  a question  which 
only  the  subsequent  lives  of  the  brave  and  hand- 
some young  heroes  of  the  race  can  answer. 

About  one  generation  ago  there  was  at  Har- 
vard University  a youth  remarkable  among  his 
companions  for  his  manly  beauty,  for  his  dash- 
ing genius,  and  his  athletic  superiority.  He 
was  amiable,  frank,  impulsive,  beloved  by  his 
fellow-students ; but  no  one  would  have  attrib- 
uted to  him  any  superiority  beyond  that  of 
being  the  finest  athlete  in  the  university.  This 
young  man  disappeared  after  graduation  from 
the  view  of  hi*  comrades.  But  presently  there 
were  tidings  of  a young  New  England  minister 
borne  by  his  few  friends,  under  cover  of  night, 
from  house  to  house  in  a Southern  city  to  es- 
cape the  fury  of  a mob.  This  young  minister 
had  accepted  a call  to  a pulpit  in  Mobile ; stirred 
in  spirit  by  the  wrongs  he  saw  around  him,  he 
had  ventured  to  deliver  a discourse  “On  the 
kind  treatment  of  negroes,  ” the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from 
the  enraged  slaveholders.  He  repaired  to  his 
ancestral  home,  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a saint,  and  thought  the 
thoughts  of  as  true  a scholar  as  any  that  ever 
added  to  the  fame  of  the  little  town  where  his 
dust  reposes.  When,  seventeen  years  ago,  I 
used  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  George  Simmons  in 
his  study,  “sacred  to  thought  and  God,”  how 
did  I marvel  that  in  him  was  to  be  seen  the 
handsome,  dashing  athlete — the  youth  of  wit 
and  fun — who  at  Harvard  had  given  no  sign 
that  his  gay  strength  would  presently  be  coping 
with  human  wrongs,  or  his  subtle  wit  be  pene- 
trating the  mysterious  recesses  of  spiritual 
truth!  And  when,  an  hour  before  the  boat- 
race,  I walked  with  his  son — on  whose  grand 
frame  thousands  looked  with  hope,  and  all  with 
admiration— and  he  told  me  that  when  his  race 
was  over  he  was  going  to  Germany  to  study 
(even  so  his  father  did  before  him),  I could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  probabilities  were  that 
from  the  pluck  and  enthusiasm  which  had 
brought  him  and  his  comrades  over  the  sea  for 
that  struggle  against  so  many  odds  the  world 
might  one  day  reap  real  victories. 

I have  witnessed  seven  great  university  boat- 
races  on  the  Thames,  and  certainly  this  was  in 
every  respect  the  noblest  of  them  all.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  remarkably  free  from  the  bad 
accessories  of  such  things.  The  crews  did  not 
compete  for  money,  nor  for  any  prize  but  that 
of  national  and  collegiate  fame ; and  no  race 
has  ever  been  known  here  for  years  about  which 
there  were  so  few  bets.  The  usual  amount  of 
drunkenness  was  absent;  and  though  so  large 
a crowd  never  before  gathered  in  London,  the 
utterly  unprecedented  facts  appear  that  not  one 
serious  accident  attending  it  has  been  report- 
ed, and  not  one  case  resulting  from  it  has  thus 
far  reached  any  police-court.  These  singular 
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facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vehement 
and  successful  determination  of  all  parties  to 
secure  perfect  fairness  and  good  faith  in  all  the 
conditions  of  the  race  from  first  to  last,  have 
certainly  invested  this  contest  with  a dignity 
and  significance  worthy  of  an  international 
struggle.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  consider 
in  what  sense  the  race  represented  the  two  na- 
tions. The  two  crews  were  certainly  the  best 
products  of  their  respective  universities  in  phy- 
sique and  in  skill ; and  the  two  universities  are 
severally  the  ripest  products  of  Old  and  New 
England.  As  we  have  reached  a phase  of  cul- 
ture when  good  men,  instead  of  being,  like 
Proclus  and  the  ascetics,  “ashamed  of  their 
bodies,”  believe  with  Paul  that  their  reason- 
able sacrifice  to  God  is  a living  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a dead  or  half-dead  body,  we  can  not 
be  insensible  to  the  changes  which  ethnologists 
have  been  for  some  time  past  thinking  they  can 
perceive  in  the  Englishman  transplanted  to 
America.  That  certain  differences  from  the 
original  Anglo-Saxon  stock  have  supervened 
in  New  England  is  not  a mere  notion  of  John 
Bull.  Dr.  Palfrey,  the  careful  historian  of 
New  England,  had  probably  consulted  the  best 
men  of  science  in  Massachusetts  before  he 
wrote:  “The  full  and  florid  habit,  the  moist 
skin,  curly  hair,  and  sanguine  temperament  so 
general  in  Great  Britain  is  in  New  England 
replaced  by  a slender  form,  dry  skin,  straight 
hair,  and  bilious  or  nervous  temperament.” 
The  very  names  of  the  American  crew  are 
enough  to  show  to  what  stock  they  belong,  and 
the  Oxonians  are  without  an  exception  of  old* 
English  families.  And  although  such  differences 
as  those  indicated  by  Dr.  Palfrey  are  not  so 
likely  to  show  themselves  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent in  early  youth,  no  one  could  look  upon  the 
two  crews  as  they  came  out  for  their  start  with- 
out recognizing  the  difference  between  the  lithe, 
fibrous  frames  of  the  Americans,  in  which  every 
muscle  showed  its  line,  and  the  rounded  regu- 
larity of  shape  and  limb 'presented  by  the  Ox- 
onians. Not  only  the  difference  in  the  respect- 
ive weights  of  the  crews,  but  their  whole  phys- 
ical impression,  was  calculated  to  recall  the  ob- 
servation of  Emerson  : “ They  are  bigger  men 
than  the  Americans.  I suppose  a hundred  En- 
glish taken  at  randonj'  out  of  the*street  would 
weigh  a fourth  more  than  so  many  Americans. 
Yet , lam  told , the  skeleton  is  not  larger .” 

I have  put  the  last  sentence  in  Italics,  for  it 
really  suggests  the  pivotal  question : Is  the  phys- 
ical difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Englander  in  favor  of  or  against  us  ? The  full 
rounded  form  tells  that  the  man  has  filled  out 
his  outline ; but  it  is  the  bone  which  tells  what 
the  outline  is — i . e.,  whether  the  type  itself  is 
less  or  larger.  Mere  outward  size  is  illusive. 
As  the  squirrel  said  to  the  contemptuous 
mountain,  “If  I’m  not  so  large  as  you,  you 
are  not  so  small  as  I,  and  not  half  so  spry.” 

Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  to  some  extent, 
tho  relative  physique  of  the  young  man  in  Old 
and  in  New  England  was  involved  in  the  con- 
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test  of  Friday ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
cision, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  favorable  to  the 
youths  of  Harvard.  So  far  as  I have  learned, 
no  one  denies  that  no  English  crew  has  ever 
rowed  at  the  rate  of  forty -five  strokes  per 
minute,  against  a tide,  for  a mile  and  a half ; 
and  no  one  denies  that  had  this  endurance 
and  power  been  applied  through  the  Oxford 
stroke,  Harvard  must  have  beaten.  Lest  my 
right  to  decide  this — being  an  American  and  no 
expert — should  be  denied,  I may  say  that  I 
heard  the  opinion  freely  expressed  by  the  best 
judges  of  such  things  in  England  on  the  boat 
on  which  I accompanied  the  race ; and  that  of 
these  the  most  eminent — Mr.  Wormall,  the  ed- 
itor of  Bell's  Life  — wrote  in  his  paper  next 
day  the  verdict  which  I am  sure  will  be  final, 
in  these  words : “That  the  best  crew  won,  and 
won  fairly  on  its  merits,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions ; and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  victory  was  a triumph  of  good  form  and 
good  style  over  superior  physical  strength  less  sci- 
entifically applied .” 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  what  force  it  was 
that  conquered  physical  force. 

When  Oxford  saw  Harvard  a clear  length 
ahead — when  from  our  boats  were  issuing  to 
the  English  crew  cries  of  encouragement  in 
which  they  must  have  detected  the  alarm,  that 
crew',  unmoved,  pulled  on  with  the  great  slow 
stroke  with  which  it  had  begun.  A sporting 
man  on  our  deck  cried  out,  “Oxford  show's  a 
lack  of  spirit!”  But  an  English  clergyman 
turned  to  me  and  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  calm, 
Steadfast  movement  of  those  youths,  “ That  row'- 
ing  is  moral."  The  more  1 looked  the  more  I 
felt  the  force  of  the  expression,  which  at  first 
raised  a smile.  It  was  not  the  splendid  sweep 
of  their  oars — which  had  translated  the  purport 
of  every  fin  in  the  Thames  and  every  wing  above 
it — but  it  w’as  the  fine  temperance,  the  exquisite 
self-restraint,  which  no  impulse  could  thwart; 
it  W'as  the  faith  in  law  which  triumphed  over 
fear.  For  it  is  impossible  that  those  young 
men  could  have  been  entirely  free  from  the 
alarm  of  the  shores,  as  this  unprecedented  pow- 
er wras  displayed  by  their  opponents.  They 
must  have  felt  the  temptation  to  desert  the 
proved  and  tried  rules  which  thus  far  had  suc- 
ceeded to  mfcet  a novel  show'  of  power  with 
some  experiment.  Whatever  fear  shot  through 
their  pulses  may  have  been  detected  in  their 
startled  eyes,  but  it  did  not  shake  a sinew  nor 
cause  a nerve  to  quiver.  All  this  loyalty  to 
law,  this  fidelity  to  the  true  thing  amidst  what- 
ever mist  of  misgiving,  has  its  moral  side,  and 
it  represents  that  which  is  best  in  the  English 
character.  It  is,  in  another  wray,  the  old  states- 
man saying  to  his  son,  “You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  try  and  write  a better  article  than 
yon  can  write ! ” The  Oxonians,  having  by  long 
practice  discovered  what  w'as  their  very  best, 
did  their  best,  and  won.  Had  an  instant’s  sur- 
render to  the  panic  on  the  shores  caused  them 
to  attempt  more,  they  had  infallibly  lost. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Harvard  boat — a fly- 


ing-fish to  Oxford’s  eel — w'e  can  not  help  per- 
ceiving an  almost  Indian-like  power  and  keen- 
ness and  endurance  in  the  men,  but  along  with 
these  a certain  ungrooved  movement,  a wild 
and  fitful  fury  that  w'anted  but  little  to  conquer, 
but  having  not  just  that  little,  lost.  Much  may 
be  said  of  the  bad  steering  of  the  Harvard  crew, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  any  thing  lost 
thus  there  was  a full  offset  in  Oxford’s  loss  of 
the  better  shore  by  the  toss,  and  of  its  loss  of  a 
full  length  through  the  fool  or  rogue  in  the  gig 
w'ho  came  so  near  fouling  them.  The  simple 
fact  is,  Harvard  began  at  too  high  a pressure ; 
it  began  at  a stroke  that  could  not  be  sustained 
for  four  and  a half  miles,  nor  for  twenty  min- 
utes. “ Nevertheless,” says  one  admirable  crit- 
ic on  the  race,  “ Harvard  got  ahead ; they  were 
doing  five  or  six  more  strokes  to  the  minute ; 
they  cleared  their  antagonists.  If  what  is  were 
a presage  of  what  wrill  be,  their  victory  was  cer- 
tain. But  time  w'as  of  the  essence  of  the  strug- 
gle. Take  a young  fellow  of  twenty-five,  such 
as  many  of  us  have  known,  and  may  know'. 
His  pulse  know's  no  change.  His  thews  are  ns 
of  brass.  He  looks  out  upon  the  wrorld  with 
eyes  that  have  no  shadows.  He  might  live  to 
be  a hundred.  But  it  is  a million  to  one  that 
he  does  not.  Time  will  beat  him.” 

Must  we  not  candidly  confess  that  in  its  de- 
fect in  this  small  struggle  Harvard  faithfully 
represented  our  defect  as  a nation  in  much 
greater  things?  The  law  announced  by  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire  as  the  rule  of  nature — the  Bal- 
ance of  Organs — that  every  increase  of  strength 
or  size  in  one  part  of  an  animal  must  be  com- 
pensated by  a corresponding  diminution  in  some 
other — e.  <7.,  that  the  huge  hind-legs  which  en- 
able the  frog  to  leap  must  be  paid  for  by  small 
fore-legs — is  one  that  runs  quite  through  the 
universe.  When  we  reaped  great  wealth  from 
the  slaves’  unrequited  labor,  did  we  reflect  that 
it  was  all  being  impawned  to  fate  elsewhere? 
When  our  politicians  press  fonvard  a policy  of 
territorial  aggrandizement,  do  they  reflect  that 
every  great  territory  added  implies  a new  dan- 
ger and  a fresh  taxation  for  its  government  and 
defense  ? Or  when  our  rich  families  live  fast, 
do  they  reflect  that  mere  high-pressure  and 
speed  leaves  behind  as  much  as  it  attains? 
I11  twenty  minutes  our  Harvard  youths  laid 
out  their  whole  capital  of  force ; they  ran 
through  their  fortune.  Oxford  made  a less 
lavish  expenditure,  but  had  something  left  for 
the  last  two  minutes  and  a half  of  the  race. 
Our  boys  scattered  their  splendid  qualities  as 
Americans  are  said  to  scatter  their  money  011 
the  Continent  ; they  won  hearty  bravos  from 
astonished  thousands,  but  they  did  not  win  the 
race.  They  were — it  may  be  are — strangely 
unconscious  of  this ; it  W'as  a perpetual,  brill- 
iant ebullition  of  almost  irrepressible  power; 
but  it  needed  harness,  self-restraint,  the  tem- 
perance which  comes  of  long  culture.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  surrounded  their  battle-sculptures 
with  a line,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  interprets  as  the 
line  of  fate ; no  human  passion  or  action  can 
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overpass  that  or  mar  the  eternal  decrees.  Cul- 
ture means  in  all  our  energy  and  activity  to  see 
that  line  and  respect  it,  and  not  merely  to  dis- 
cover it  when  we  have  dashed  and  bruised  our- 
selves against  it.  There  are  thus  lessons  and 
experiences  in  the  International  Boat-race  be- 
yond those  which  Harvard  and  Yale  have  to  di- 
gest against  the  next  struggle. 

On  the  Monday  after  the  contest  there  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  one  of  the  finest 
editorials  I have  ever  read.  Its  closing  para- 
graph is  as  follows : 

“The  match  and  Its  issue  afford  no  inapt  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Englishmen  were  heavier  and  the  English  coxswain 
was  lighter  than  the  Harvard  men  and  the  Harvard 
coxswain;  but  it  must  remain  entirely  doubtful  on 
which  side  the  mere  balance  of  strength  inclined. 
As  for  gallantry,  energy,  pluck,  Harvard  showed  an 
example  we  may  humbly  hope  to  equal,  but  which 
we  can  not  excel.  The  victory  was  a victory  of  edu-  j 
cation,  and  here  the  advantage  wsb  all  on  our  side. 
We  live— not  in  rowing  only— a closer  life.  The  com- 
petition is  sharper.  The  lessons  of  the  past  are  more 
searching  and  more  exact  The  margin  of  our  lives 
is  so  narrow  that  every  possible  economy  of  strength 
has  been  utilized  by  successive  generations.  Row- 
ing is  with  us  a science ; It  has  been  developed  bit 
by  bit  by  men  who  have  made  it  their  business,  and 
knew  that  in  the  contests  before  them  the  smallest 
* wrinkle’  told.  Thus  it  happened  on  Friday  that  the 
Oxford  crew  knew  precisely  the  limits  of  continuous 
effort;  they  knew  when  to  abstain  as  well  as  where 
to  abound.  The  advantage  is,  however,  perhaps  not 
without  its  drawbacks ; for  it  may  be  that  nations,  like 
men,  should  have  some  reserve  of  natural  endow- 
ments, which  should  be,  as  it  were,  not  brought  into 
tillage,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  meet  the  days  when 
the  progress  of  others  shall  have  equalized  the  bene-  1 
fits  of  training.” 

I have  given,  I think,  better  reason  and  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  Times  has  adduced  to 
show  that  it  is  not  “ entirely  doubtful  on  which 
side  the  mere  balance  of  strength  inclined.” 
But  the  value  of  its  statement  is  in  the  forci- 
ble assertion  it  contains  that  the  rowing  of  the 
Oxford  is  the  accretion  not  only  of  the  aquatic 
experiences  and  studies  of  England,  hut  of  its 
entire  social  and  moral  constitution,  to  which 
the  crew  was  hound  fast  as  by  chains  of  fate. 


There  is  in  this  the  implication  that  we  have 
seen  the  topmost  outcome  and  flower  of  En- 
gland. We  know  plainly  the  best  she  can  do. 
She  has  produced  not  only  her  best  oarsman, 
but  her  best  man.  There  is  no  unfenced  field, 
no  untilled  sod.  There  is  in  it  the  implication 
that,  without  having  gained  our  education  or 
mastered  our  means,  we  are  still  only  a boat’s 
length  and  a half  behind  her  climacteric.  This 
is  to  say  that  close  to  her  as  our  form  is,  our  re- 
sources are  but  partially  drawn  upon.  The  last 
fish  is  a much  more  graceful  animal  than  the 
first  reptile.  The  one  darts  beautifully  through 
the  water ; the  other  wriggles  helplessly  and  awk- 
wardly through  the  mud.  Yet  the  type  of  the 
reptile  is  higher  than  fish.  The  great  future  is 
not  for  fish,  but  reptile.  AS  time  goes  on  its  feet 
will  be  more  shapely,  its  shell  will  break  into 
feathers,  and  it  will  soar.  Our  superfluous  un- 
I disciplined  strength  may  not  as  yet  have  attain- 
ed the  finish  and  completeness  of  a civilization 
at  its  climax  ; the  face  and  arm  of  the  Harvard 
youth  may  not  yet  he  so  plump  and  round ; hut 
the  larger  skeleton  is  there,  and  in  good  time  it 
shall  he  fairly  invested  with  its  fulfilled  outline. 
And  may  it  not  be  so  with  our  scholarship,  our 
literature,  our  religion  ? What  America  lacks 
is  not  genius,  but  culture ; not  thought  or  orig- 
inality, 4>ut  the  embodiment  of  these  in  the  art- 
istic forms  which  literary  industry  alone  can 
supply ; not  devoutness,  but  moral  earnestness. 
We  must  bo  conscious  of  our  infancy  in  many 
things  before  we  can  enter  upon  moral  and  in- 
tellectual aims  corresponding  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  continent  given  to  us,  and  the  opportu- 
nities opening  before  us.  The  high  standard 
must  be  planted  in  the  vale  of  humility.  It 
will  he  w'orth  the  three  thousand  miles  our 
Harvard  boys  have  come,  it  will  be  a hundred- 
fold compensation  for  their  defeat,  if  they  shall 
have  been  the  means  of  furnishing  us  but  one 
little  line  in  the  great  lesson  we  have  to  learn 
ere  the  New  World  can  contribute  to  Human- 
ity ripe  fruits  that  can  not  he  gathered  else- 
where. 


fiiitar'0  fastj  Cjiair. 


JUST  after  the  close  of  the  war  a shrewd  Eu- 
ropean— whose  name  was  not  John  Bull,  and 
whose  remarks,  therefore,  need  not  be  carried 
into  the  Alabama  account — came  to  this  coun- 
try, traveled  every  where,  observing  with  great 
care — for  he  was  in  training  for  public  life — 
and  at  his  departure  he  said  : “ I had  great  con- 
fidence in  every  thing  until  I came  to  Washing- 
ton ; but  when  I saw  Congress  and  the  rest  of 
the  Government  I began  to  doubt.” 

This  was  his  confirmation  of  De  Tocquevillc’s 
observation  thirty  years  before,  that  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  best  men  avoid  politics,  and  are  not 
to  be  found  in  public  life.  But  it  was  striking 
that,  a little  while  after  the  shrewd  European 
whose  name  was  not  John  Bull  made  that  re- 


| mark,  John  Bright  said  that  the  first  four  hun- 
dred men  who  passed  any  point  in  the  Strand 
would  make  as  good  a House  of  Commons  as 
that  which  was  elected  by  the  voters.  There  was 
a fond  tradition  in  this  country,  or,  more  truly, 
there  was  a fashion  of  saying  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  was  the  most  dignified  and  im- 
posing body  in  the  world.  Yet  w hen  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  other  noted  men  were  Sen- 
ators, President  Jackson  deplored  its  degrada- 
tion— the  proof  being  that  it  did  not  agree  with 
him. 

There  are  various  reasons  which  explain  the 
shrewd  foreigner’s  feeling.  He  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed,  not  only  with  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  country,  but  with  the  character 
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of  the  people,  whose  conduct  of  the  war  had 
kindled  his  imagination.  When  he  came  to 
Washington  to  see  Congress,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  freely  chosen  representatives  of  that 
people,  he  unconsciously  expected  to  see  some 
visible  manifestation  of  the  great  qualities  which 
he  had  perceived  and  admired.  Is  it  strange  to 
any  body  who  is  familiar  with  our  noble  caucus 
svstem  that  he  was  rather  ludicrously  disappoint- 
ed? 

Again,  the  abstract  conception  of  a Legisla- 
ture is  that  of  a body  of  intelligent  men  seeking, 
by  amicable  debate,  the  best  policy  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  But  actually  a hall  of*  legislation  is 
very  likely  to  be  an  unedifying  spectacle.  Mem- 
bers are  reading  newspapers,  chatting,  laughing, 
and  walking  about.  They  are  busily  'writing, 
rapping  for  pages,  pawning,  and  sleeping.  One 
may  be  addressing  the  chair,  and  half  a dozen 
may  be  listening  to  him.  There  is  a general 
listlessness  and  distraction,  and  the  puzzled 
spectator  wonders  how  any  thing  is  ever  ac- 
complished. This,  too,  is  of  course  a disap- 
pointment ; and  as  the  traveler  who  has  been 
anticipating  a half-imaginary  scene  beholds  the 
reality,  although  he  may  have  had  experience 
of  legislatures  in  other  countries,  he  finds  that  he 
had  expected  in  a new  country  and  under  a dif- 
ferent system  a more  stately  and  satisfactory  as- 
sembly. 

But  if  such  reasons  should  be  considered  a 
little  fine  and  airy,  the  explanation  lhay  very 
well  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Congress  is,  in 
great  part,  the  creation  of  politicians,  not  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  in  this  country 
every  man  ought  to  be  a politician,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a pity  to  make  the  tvord  a re- 
proach. In  this  country,  it  is  true,  every  citi- 
zen ought  to  interest  himself  in  politics.  The 
man  who  votes  should  have  some  intelligent  idea 
of  the  subject  upon  which  his  vote  is  cast,  which 
is  merely  a form  of  expressing  his  opinion.  This 
is  a universal  duty.  But  the  word  politician  has 
come  to  describe  those  who  carry  this  obligation 
to  excess  : who  not  only  attend  to  their  politic- 
al duties,  but  to  nothing  else,  and  who  insist 
upon  managing  the  similar  duties  of  other  peo- 
ple. And  not  this  only,  but  it  describes  those 
who,  instead  of  making  politics  a duty,  make  them 
a trade ; who  look  to  them  for  pecuniary  advant- 
age, or  for  the  gratification  of  a selfish  ambition. 
These  classes  make  politics  onerous  and  odious 
and  perilous.  They  necessarily  degrade  the 
standard  of  character  for  public  life,  and  they 
foster  the  most  enormous  corruption. . Under 
their  manipulation  a seat  in  Congress  is  often 
the  fruit  of  intrigue,  of  fraud,  or  of  outright  pur- 
chase. The  result  is,  that,  as  a rule,  the  ablest 
and  best  men  of  a party  are  not  those  who  are 
elected  to  high  office. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  not  to  recognize 
that  those  who  are  elected  are  very  profoundly 
influenced  by  those  who  are  not.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Do  Tocqueville  said,  that  the  best  Americans 
are  not  seen  in  political  life,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
they  are  felt  in  it.  The  Congress  which  disap- 
pointed the  observer  whoso  name  was  not  John 
Bull  turns  a very  sensitive  ear  to  those  who  gavo 
him  his  lofty  impression  of  American  character. 
Even  the  most  reckless  party  manager,  who  ut- 
terly despises  the  tools  by  which  he  shapes  re- 
sults, defers  to  a vague  public  of  a purer  tone, 


so  that  the  conduct  of  bad  men  is  not  wholly 
bad.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  tendency  is  de- 
plorable ; and  uncontrolled  power  and  constant 
success  lead  such  men  always  more  swiftly  to 
total  contempt  of  decency  and  honor.  As  able 
and  virtuous  men  are  excluded  from  public  life, 
ability  and  virtue  will  inevitably  be  less  valued. 
Qualities  that  are  not  seen  will  not  be  believed 
to  exist.  And  such  men  will  be  more  and  more 
excluded  as  the  government  of  the  country  pass- 
es more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  politicians. 

The  perception  of  this  fact  explains  a great 
deal  of  the  Toryism  of  political  thought  in  this 
country.  An  intelligent  American  Tory,  and 
he  may  unquestionably  be  found,  says  plainly : 
“When  this  Government  began  it  was  an  ex- 
periment All  the  leaders  knew*  it  and  said  it. 
It  would  have  been  equally  true  if  they  had  not. 
The  ‘ experiment’  of  popular  institutions  was  a 
common  phrase  dowm  to  the  late  war.  Does  not 
our  respected  friend  the  Easy  Chair  somewhere 
say  that  Mr.  Bancroft  the  historian  once  remark- 
ed that  his  history  must  necessarily  sfop  with  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  because  all  that 
follows  is  experiment  ? Whether  the  Easy  Chair 
reported  it  or  not,  Mr.  Bancroft  certainly  made 
the  remark.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  result  of  the 
experiment  ? I ask  as  a philosopher,  as  a inan 
of  science,  and  I don’t  care  to  be  referred  to  the 
literature  of  the  Fourth  of  July  for  an  answer. 
The  result  is,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  no 
more  expressed  here  than  it  has  been  in  England 
during  the  same  time.  There  the  government 
has  been  controlled  by  the  most  intelligent  class 
of  men  in  the  kingdom ; here  it  has  fallen  from 
the  control  of  the  most  intelligent  almost  to  that 
of  the  least.  Now,  then,  I prefer  the  rule  of  an 
educated,  well-bred,  honorable,  and  consciously 
responsible  class  to  that  of  the  opposite  class; 
and  therefore  I think  a government  of  aristocrats 
is  better  than  one  of  politicians.  Showr  me  the 
way  to  throw  oft'  the  yoke  of  the  politicians  and 
to  restore  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson 
every  year  to  our  politics,  and  1 am  with  you. 
But  I not  only  do  not  see  such  a way,  but  I think 
I see  that  it  constantly  becomes  more  difficult  to 
discover.  When  the  experiment  began,  and  we 
had  the  traditions  of  the  old  government,  the  best 
men  in  the  country  were  its  public  representa- 
tives ; but  as  the  experiment  has  advanced,  and 
we  have  outgrown  those  traditions,  I beg  leave 
to  doubt  whether  the  same  fact  can  be  observed. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  new’  sys- 
tem ; but  if,  as  seems  to  be  true,  it  is  a neces- 
sary and  invariable  coincidence,  it  is  much  the 
same  thing.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the 
experiment  has  failed ; and,  for  one,  I am  tired 
of  being  called  the  free  and  independent  elector 
of  a happy  country  which  spurns  the  political 
slavery  of  effete  despotisms,  when  I know,  my 
good  Easy  Chair,  that  you  and  I and  our  excel- 
lent neighbors  all  have  rings  through  our  noses, 
and  are  led  hither  and  thither  to  the  polls  to  vote 
as  certain  ignorant  people,  whom  we  despise, 
choose  to  dictate.  If  that  is  Toivism,  make  the 
most  of  it !” 

This  excellent  gentleman  speaks  for  many; 
but  the  conclusive  reply  to  him  is  this : that 
however  bad  the  case  may  be,  yet  the  govern- 
ment of  our  politicians  at  its  very  worst — ex- 
cepting in  the  great  city  of  New’  York — is  not 
so  corrupt  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  in  England 
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in  its  “palmiest  days;”  and  that  the  general 
welfare  under  onr  system  is  infinitely  greater 
than  under  the  other.  But  what  an  honest 
Tory  says  is  always  worth  consideration.  And 
how  true  it  is  that  we  are  governed  by  politi- 
cians, and  that  no  honorable  man  can  respect  a 
politician  as  such ! 

In  illustration  of  the  character  of  a public  man 
who  may  be  fairly  described  as  a politician,  let 
us  take  a conspicuous  instance. 

It  is  but  a very  few  years  ago  that  the  Easy 
Chair  was  sauntering  through  Fulton  Market — 
which  ought  to  be  exterminated,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  a very  curious  and  interesting  spot 
— and  it  perceived  just  before  it,  and  equally  loi- 
tering, two  men,  one  of  whom  was  very  venera- 
ble, of  a stout  figure,  not  tall,  with  bushy  white 
hair,  and  dressed  very  neatly  in  black  broad- 
cloth ; the  other  younger,  taller,  of  a careless 
and  even  lounging  gai%  but  full  of  respect  in 
his  treatment  of  his  older  companion.  The 
two  passed  slowly  through  the  throng,  nobody 
regarding  them,  and  they  gazed  with  evident 
amusement  at  the  motley  spectacle  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  Easy  Chair  recognized  them  both. 
The  last  time  it  had  seen  the  older  man  was 
many  a year  before,  when  he  came  up  Broad- 
way under  waving  flags,  with  military  escorts, 
and  amidst  peals  of  music  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  who  thronged  the  sidewalks,  and 
filled  the  balconies  and  windows,  and  stood  upon 
the  roofs  and  wherever  his  form  could  be  seen, 
lie  stood  erect  in  a barouche,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  blandly  bowing  upon  every'  side  as  the 
procession  slowly  advanced.  It  wras  the  eighth 
President  of  the  United  States,  Martin  Van  Bu- 
rcn.  He  passed,  blandly  bowing— a man  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  who  had  grasped  the  prize 
which  he  had  so  long  sought.  He  was  a pri- 
vate citizen  past  seventy -five  when  the  Easy 
Chair  next  saw  him,  quietly  loitering  unheeded 
through  the  busy  Fulton  Market. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a politician,  and  not  of 
the  lowest  kind.  Politics  was  his  business.  To 
obtain  political  distinction  was  his  object.  Mr. 
Parton,  in  his  “Life  of  Jackson,”  says  that, 
conceding  politics  to  be  a game,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
played  fairly.  Possibly ; but  it  is  a game  that 
forbids  nobility  and  generosity.  The  strongest 
light  is  thrown  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  political 
character  by  his  letters,  which  are  published  in 
the  recent  “Reminiscences  of  James  A.  Ham- 
ilton. ” They  are  letters  written  in  the  unre- 
served freedom  of  confidential  political  inter- 
course, but  they  are  nevertheless  marked  by  the 
wariness  of  the  politician.  These  letters  do  not 
leave  the  impression  which  Mr.  Parton  conveys. 
They  are,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  the  letters  of 
a politician  intent  upon  his  own  advancement, 
and  as  such  they  illustrate  the  essentially  un- , 
handsome  character  of  that  personage. 

The  characteristic  of  the  politician  is  self- 
seeking.  All  public  questions,  the  public  wel- 
fare itself,  are  subordinated  to  party  interests,  and 
the  bearing  of  those  interests  upon  his  personal 
aggrandizement.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Mr.  j 
Van  Buren.  He  had  a capital  outfit  for  his 
career.  He  w'as  the  son  of  a poor  man,  and 
made  his  owm  way.  He  w'as  of  an  equable  tem- 
per and  of  excellent  natural  spirits.  He  was 
instinctively  cautious  and  shrew'd.  His  man- 


ners were  bland  and  w inning,  and  he  conciliated 
good  feeling  if  not  confidence.  At  thirty  he 
was  the  leader  of  his  party  in  his  county.  At 
forty-six-  he  was  Governor  of  his  State.  At 
fifty-one  he  wras  Vice-President.  At  fifty-five 
he  was  President.  He  was  personally  a kind 
and  agreeable  man ; but  who  can  help  wincing 
a little  to  think  that  of  all  men  in  the  country 
just  the  man  who  wrote  these  letters  should 
have  been  selected  for  President?  It  is  not 
that  they  propose  frauds — it  is  their  tone  which 
is  humiliating. 

Some  old  gentleman  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  who  is  anxious  io  know  that  General 
Jackson’s  moral  character  re  quite  correct,  w'rites 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  sends  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  asks  him  to  write  an  answer  in 
his  best  style.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  at 
the  Hermitage  and  knew  the  habits  of  Jackson’s 
household,  complies,  but  he  mentions  the  name 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  letter.  As  the  letter 
may  get  into  print  the  allusion  may  in  some  w ay 
be  prejudicial  to  that  gentleman,  so  he  suggests 
that  it  be  stricken  out,  and  adds  this  significant 
postscript : “ P.  S. — Does  the  old  gentleman  have 
prayers  in  his  owm  house?  If  so,  mention  it 
modestly.”  This  is  the  true  politician.  It  is  say- 
ing delicately,  “Don’t  forget  the  religious  gag.” 
When  the  General  was  elected,  Mr.  Hamilton 
wTas  Acting  Secretary  of  State  until  Mr.  Van 
Buren  w?as  able  properly  to  resign  his  office  of 
Governor  and  reach  Washington  to  take  the 
place ; and  during  all  the  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  offices  and  appointments,  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  never  made  any  sug- 
gestion whatever  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates.  Fitness  is  not  the  qualification  which 
the  politician  seeks. 

It  seems,  also,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  wras  not  at 
first  favorable  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
Indeed,  he  had  expressed  himself  against  the 
project.  But  finding  that  the  General  was  bent 
upon  it,  his  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders 
good-humoredly,  said  that  “the  Chief”  was  in- 
exorable, and  it  was  so  much  easier  drifting 
with  the  current — in  fact,  if  “the  Chief” has  se- 
lected a certain  person  to  be  his  snccessor,  w hat 
a goose  that  person  must  be  to  have  any  opin- 
ions which  “the  Chief”  does  not  like!  So  Mr. 
Van  Buren  approved  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its. The  relations  of  Mr.  Hamilton  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  w'crc  most  friendly  and  familiar. 
He  was  of  signal  service  to  “ the  Chief”  in  many 
ways,  and  was  naturally  of  the  inner  circle  of 
party  friends  and  counselors.  Such  wpas  the  re- 
gard of  the  President  for  him  that  his  Excel- 
lency told  him  that  he  should  succeed  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  State  Department.  But  this  wfas 
not  to  be. 

The  covp  dttat  by  W'hich  General  Jackson’s 
first  Cabinet  was  changed  was  very  skillfully  ar- 
ranged, and  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  There  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt 
this,  except  that  it  was  a bold  measure.  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  been  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency, 
and  had  been  elected  Vice-President.  He  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  his  hopes,  and  after  the 
Cabinet  wras  formed,  and  General  Jackson  had 
selected  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  successor,  it  was 
very  apparent  that  the  necessary  “pipe”  could 
not"  be  advantageously  laid  by  a Cabinet  of 
which  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
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Navy  and  the  Attorney-General  were  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Yet  they  were  all  of  the  same 
party,  and  a party  rupture  must  be  avoided.  It 
was  plain  that  if  the  President  asked  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Calhoun  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  alarm  would  instantly  be  taken,  and  an  oppo- 
sition would  be  immediately  organized  to  the  in- 
tended succession  of  Mr.  V an  Buren . How,  then, 
should  the  Cabinet  be  purged  and  a party  rup- 
ture avoided  ? This  question  was  most  adroitly 
answered. 

The  Minister  to  England  wished  to  return,  and 
England  is  an  excellent  nursery  for  politicians 
in  expectation  of  the  Residency . It  keeps  them 
away  from  harm,  yet  m full  and  honorable  view 
of  a grateful  country.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Yan  Bu- 
ren, the  favorite  of  the  President  and  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
President’s  old  and  intimate  friend,  should  re- 
sign. Mr.  Van  Buren  wrote  the  smoothest  of 
letters,  which  Mr.  Parton  publishes  in  his  viva- 
cious history  of  the  affair,  saying  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  successor  had  arisen,  that  it  would  be 
necessarily  perplexing  to  the  Administration  and 
injurious  to  the  public  sendee  if  the  person  fa- 
vored by  the  designation  of  partial  friends  should 
remain  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding his  unaffected  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  chief,  his  confidence  in  that  chiefs 
re-election,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service,  the  Secretary  distinctly  beheld 
the  path  of  duty,  in  which  he  should  firmly  walk, 
although  it  led  straight  away  from  the  dazzling 
heights  of  honorable  position  into  self-sacrifice 
and  private  life.  The  truth  was,  of  course,  that 
“the  Chief”  and  the  politician  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  successor  both  believed  that  to  re- 
sign the  State  Department  was  to  make  more  sure 
of  the  White  House.  And  read  in  the  light  of  this 
know  ledge,  Mr.  Yan  Buren ’s  phrase,  “ I not  only 
submit  with  cheerfulness  to  whatever  personal 
sacrifice  may  be  involved  in  the  surrender  of  the 
station  I occupy,  but  I make  it  my  ambition  to 
set  an  example,”  etc.,  is  inevitably  read  with  a 
smile,  which  is  not  exactly  that  of  sympathy  or 
of  respect. 

Of  this  most  vital  intrigue  in  the  very  court 
itself  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  every  right  to 
know',  knew'  nothing.  He  was  first  apprised  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  resignation  by  common  rumor. 
He  wrote  to  demand  an  explanation.  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  again  wrote  the  smoothest  and  sweetest 
of  letters : “ Without  much  reflection  thought  it 
best  not  to  say  any  thing  to  any  of  my  friends  upon 
the  subject,  to  avoid  those  everlasting  jealousies 

by  which  I have  been  so  much  annoyed I 

would  not  for  the  world  that  you  should  for  a 
moment  harbor  the  thought  that  my  confidence 
in  or  regard  for  you,  which  I have  cherished 
with  so  much  sincerity  and  disinterestedness, 
had  slackened  in  the  slightest  degree.”  Here 
are  butter  and  sugar  combined.  The  reader  ex- 
pects to  find  such  a letter  signed  “ Your  tenderly 
attached  Van  Blatherskite.”  But  the  comedy 
is  that,  before  the  end  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  incidentally  mentions  that  he  had  said 
something  to  a friend  in  Albany,  who  told  it  in 
confidence  to  the  Legislature!  Mr.  Hamilton 
disposes  of  the  matter  by  saying  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  concealed  from  him  his  intention  to  re- 
";vn  because  the  Secretary  knew  “the  Chiefs” 


promise,  and  feared  that  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
remind  him  of  it  if  he  knew  of  the  intended  res- 
ignation. Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  right  to  take 
this  view,  because  in  the  beginning  of  General 
Jackson’s  administration,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Hamilton  District  Attorney  of  Southern 
New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton's  affectionate  friend, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  op- 
posed, because  he  fancied  that  as  the  friendship 
was  known  the  appointment  might  be  attributed 
to  him,  and  injure  his  prospects  of  advancement 
with  the  Democratic  party,  as  his  friend  was  the 
son  of  the  great  Federal  leader. 

It  is  ludicrous  and  pitiful,  but  it  is  the  way  of 
a politician.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
ask  the  venerable  loiterer  in  the  Fulton  Market 
whether  high  office  obtained  by  such  means,  by 
such  incessant  sacrifice  of  generous  impulse  and 
careful  cultivation  of  selfishness,  w as  satisfactory. 
Were  those  huzzas  of  a city  that  equally  saluted 
the  Japanese  Embassy  any  reward  for  the  long, 
long  years  of  plotting?  Was  there  never  an  ob- 
trusive thought  in  the  mind  of  the  blandly  bow- 
ing President  that  he  was  in  no  other  sense  the 
choice  of  the  people  than  a forced  card  is  the 
choice  of  the  player  ? “I  shall  stand  my  game,” 
wrote  Mr.  Van  Buren,  after  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State.  It  was  the  motto  of  his 
life. 

When  an  American  is  called  a politician,  we 
say,  this  is  meant — that  his  aims  are  wholly  per- 
sonal, and  that  he  subordinates  politics  or  the 
public  policy  to  his  private  advantage.  A few 
such  men,  of  course,  closely  observing  the  gen- 
eral indifference  or  ignorance,  quietly  “force 
their  game.”  They  make  ns  all  vote  for  tire 
candidates  wrhom  they  prefer,  and  with  whose 
success  their  ow'n  individual  advantage  is  allied. 
The  machinery  of  party  is  so  skillfully  contrived 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  it  by  organized 
effort,  and  the  practical  remedies  are  chiefly  two 
— constant  discussion  of  public  measures  and 
the  sharpest  criticism  of  public  men  in  the  press, 
and  the  most  rigorous  individual  scratching  of 
the  ticket.  In  this  way  the  military  discipline 
of  parties  may  be  broken.  If  party  managers 
learn  by  the  aw  ful  experience  of  defeat  that  the 
intelligent  and  conscientious  citizens  who  do  not 
come  to  the  primary  meetings  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  those  who  do,  they  will  take 
care  that  some  kind  of  respect  be  paid  to  decen- 
cy, intelligence,  and  the  general  welfare. 

If,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
really  public-spirited  and  w'ell-meaning  citizens 
of  every  party  should  resolve  that  at  the  next 
municipal  election  they  would  scratch  off  their 
tickets  the  names  that  ought  not  to  be  on  them, 
the  results  w'ould  be  most  impressive  and  bene- 
ficial. If  any  where  corrupt  and  ignorant  and 
unfit  persons’ are  the  managers  of  parties,  the 
procurers  of  nominations,  and,  therefore,  the  real 
dictators  of  Governors,  Senators,  and  Presidents, 
it  is  because  the  vast  mass  of  the  party  adopts 
without  serious  question  the  action  of  a few  in- 
terested individuals  w'hom  those  persons  control. 
We  ought  all  of  us,  indeed,  to  go  to  the  primary 
meetings ; but  we  do  not,  and  if  we  did,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  bullies  would  not  prevail. 
The  individual  remedy,  then,  remains,  and  pens 
and  pencils,  with  all  their  great  services  to  man- 
kind, are  never  more  serviceable  than  in  scratch- 
ing the  names  of  unworthy  candidates  for  office. 
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Two  events  daring  the  summer  were  very  sig- 
nificant— the  erection  of  the  monument  to  Hal- 
leek,  and  the  Humboldt  festival.  Halleck  was  by 
no  means  a very  great  poet,  but  he  wrote  famil- 
iar and  ringing  lyrics ; his  name  was  universally 
known  in  our  literature,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who,  early  devoting  themselves  to  a literary 
life  in  this  country,  were  regarded  with  a pride 
and  affection  which  men  of  a greater  genius  do 
not  always  command.  He  was  an  accepted  rep- 
resentative of  the  poetic  art,  and  the  pleasant  cer- 
emony at  the  completion  of  the  monument  was 
an  evidence,  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  justly  said  in 
his  thoughtful  and  felicitous  address,  that  we  are 
reaching  a period  in  which  the  vital  relations  of 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  to  the  national 
welfare  will  be  amply  acknowledged. 

Still  more  impressive  was  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Alexander  Humboldt,  w’hich  was  very  universal- 
ly observed,  and  was  almost  a national  holiday 
among  those  of  German  birth.  The  day  w'as  ex- 
quisite ; one  of  those  ripe,  rich  days  of  the  early 
autumn,  warm  and  brilliant,  but  without  fierce- 
ness or  glare,  the  softened  splendor  w'hich  is  the 
most  delightful  quality  of  our  climate.  In  New 
York  the  Central  Park  was  the  especial  scene  of 
the  celebration,  for  there  the  bust  of  Humboldt 
was  unveiled,  and  Dr.  Lieber  delivered  a brief 
but  most  admirable  address.  While  in  Boston, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  the  discourse  of  Professor 
Agassiz  was  masterly  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
simplicity,  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  its 
subject.  In  the  evening  in  both  cities  there  was 
general  hilarity  among  the  countrymen  of  the 
illustrious  philosopher. 

But  the  celebration  itself  showed  that  his  coun- 
trymen are  all  mankind.  Humboldt  w'as  truly  a 
cosmopolitan — a citizen  of  the  world.  The  fact 
of  his  birth  in  Germany  did  not  make  him  in  any 
narrow  and  exclusive  sense  a German.  His  in- 
terests and  studies  led  him  every  where,  made  all 
countries  familiar,  and  all  people  known  to  him. 
“If  we  take  the  w'ord  Catholic  in  a sense  agree- 
able to  its  etymology,”  said  Dr.  Lieber,  “ he  was 
the  most  catholic  man  in  modem  times.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America  were  equally  his  by 
visit  and  discovery.  He  wTotc  scientific  dis- 
sertations with  equal  satisfaction  in  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.” 

The  opening  of  his  career  was  striking.  Hum- 
boldt was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Napoleon, 
but  the  soldier  was  already  famous  before  the  nat- 
uralist was  know'n.  Napoleon  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  ports  were  block- 
aded by  the  English,  “when,”  says  Agassiz, 
“he  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Corunna,  running 
out  in  a dark  and  stormy  night,  and  so  evading 
the  English  cruisers.”  The  captain  of  that  craft, 
stealthily  escaping  from  the  Old  World  and  bound 
to  an  obscure  port  in  the  New,  would  have  smiled 
if  he  had  been  told  that  the  unknown  scholar,  his 
passenger,  would  never  command  an  army,  nor 
govern  a state,  nor  write  a poem,  and  yet  become 
more  widely  and  more  permanently  famous  than 
the  great  Captain  whose  tread  shook  Europe  and 
startled  the  world.  How  silently  his  life  passed! 
How  serene  and  steady  his  industry ! And  now, 
at  the  end  of  a century,  the  work  of  Napoleon, 
like  a volcano  suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  sea, 
flashing  and  smoking,  has  sunk  again  and  passed 
away.  That  of  Humboldt,  a continent,  noiseless- 


ly raised  by  coral  insects,  stands  steadfast  and 
forever.  When  he  returned  from  South  Ameri- 
ca and  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  then  in  the 
fullness  of  his  fame,  Humboldt  was  already  emi- 
nent for  his  scientific  research.  But  Napoleon, 
who  was  essentially  a vulgar  man,  merely  re- 
marked as  he  passed  him  in  the  circle  at  court, 
sneering  equally  at  science  and  at  women  : “ Ah, 
Mr.  Humboldt ! you  like  botany,  I believe — so 
docs  my  w'ife !” 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Humboldt’s  learning, 
the  value  and  quality  of  his  contributions  to 
knowledge  and  to  methods  of  study,  the  manner 
in  w'hich  he  has  become  the  teacher  both  of  the 
school-boy  and  of  the  scholar,  are  amply  described 
in  the  delightful  address  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
who  was  his  pupil  and  his  friend.  Of  his  habits 
of  study,  and  the  ever-fresh  and  hospitable  atti- 
tude of  his  mind,  Dr.  Lieber  tells  us : 44  Beyond 
seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  seen  willing,  like 
any  of  the  Berlin  students  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  geographer  Ritter,  to  learn  geography 
anew ; and  almost  to  his  dying  day,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  life,  he  studied,  wrote,  and 
taught.”  When  he  was  seventy  - five,  he  told 
Dr.  Lieber  at  Potsdam  that  he  ^vas  writing  his 
“ Cosmos.”  In  the  morning  he  studied  and  ar- 
ranged his  materials,  or  received  visitors.  In  the 
evening  he  was  with  the  King  from  nine  until 
eleven  o’clock,  and  after  his  return  to  his  room 
sat  writing  sometimes  until  three.  When  he  was 
eighty-nine  he  rose  at  half  past  eight*  read  his 
letters  while  breakfasting,  and  replied  to  most 
of  them,  probably  by  dictation.  Then  he  dress- 
ed to  make  or  to  receive  calls.  At  two  o’clock 
he  returned  home,  and  at  three  drove  to  the 
King’s  palace,  where  he  generally  dined.  At 
seven  he  went  home  again  and  read  or  wrote  un- 
til nine.  Then  to  court  or  to  some  company, 
and  at  midnight  back  to  his  work  until  three 
o’clock,  and  the  summer  morning  often  saluted 
him  before  he  slept. 

And  how  friendly  and  devoted  to  every  young 
student  he  was,  Agassiz  most  charmingly  re- 
counts. It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  Hum- 
boldt at  sixty-tw’o  should  have  smiled  upon 
Agassiz  at  twenty-four.  So  Hubert  Languet 
loved  Philip  Sidney.  So  Don  John  of  Austria 
honored  Alexander  Famese.  Humboldt  came 
to  Agassiz’s  “small  room”  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
in  Paris,  and  after  a cordial  greeting  wrent 
straight  to  his  book-shelves,  that  held  a few 
classics  in  literature  and  science,  and  quarto 
manuscript  volumes — transcripts  of  books  which 
Agassiz  and  his  brother  had  made,  and  w'hich 
he  wras  too  poor  to  buy.  There  was  a German 
Encyclopiedia  in  twelve  volumes.  “ Ah !”  said 
Humboldt,  “what  are  you  doing  with  this  ass’s 
bridge?”  Agassiz  replied  that  he  must  have 
prompt  answers  tb  many  questions,  and  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  original  sources  of 
information.  The  older  man  sawr,  says  the 
younger,  that  he  was  not  too  familiar  with  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  and  in  the  evening 
led  him  to  a restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
told  him  to  order  the  dinner.  But  Agassiz  left 
it  to  Humboldt,  and  for  three  hours  had  the 
master  all  to  himself.  “How*  he  examined  me, 
and  how  much  I learned  in  that  short  time! 
How  to  work,  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid ; 
how  to  live ; how  to  distribute  my  time ; what 
methods  of  study  to  pursue!”  Agassiz  had 
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earnestly  wished  to  accompany  Hnmboldt  upon 
his  second  great  journey,  the  Asiatic,  hut  the 
party  was  already  completed. 

When  Humboldt  was  in  Paris  at  the  time 
mentioned  by  Agassiz,  he  was,  as  Rubens  said 
of  himself  in  England,  “playing  Embassador.” 
He  had  been  sent  by  King  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia  to  salute  King  Louis  Philippe.  But 
although  constantly  in  royal  circles,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  life  attached  to  the  court,  and  the 
daily  companion  of  the  King,  his  political  sym- 
pathies were  liberal,  and  he  was  really  a repub- 
lican, and  openly  voted  against  the  Ministers. 
Lieber  tells  a pleasant  story  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  Rome.  Just  after  the  Congress  of 
Yerona  the  King  of  Prussia,  Niebuhr,  and  Hum- 
boldt were  talking  together,  and  the  young  Lie- 
ber w'as  a silent  listener.  Niebuhr  spoke  in  dis- 
paragement of  Arago,  the  French  astronomer, 
who  was  a resolute  republican.  The  King,  of 
course,  “ simply  eschewed  republicanism.  ” But 
when  Niebuhr  had  spoken,  “Humboldt  said, 
with  a sweetness  which  I vividly  remember, 
4 Still  this  monster  is  the  dearest  friend  I have 
in  France.*”  Long  afterward,  after  the  sad 
18th  of  March, *184 8,  in  Berlin,  when  the  royal 
troops  had  swrept  with  cannon  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  the  foolish  King  had  been  compelled  to 
salute  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  subjects  whom  he  had  slain,  there 
wFas  a great  funeral  procession  in  honor  of  “ the 
dead  for  liberty,”  as  they  wrere  called,  and  most 
eminent  of  all  who  walked  in  it  was  Humboldt, 
universally  remarked  and  saluted.  It  was  the 
only  time  the  Easy  Chair  ever  saw'  him,  and  it 
was  upon  die  very  spot,  in  front  of  the  palace 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  which  a fcwr  days  be- 
fore, on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  it  had 


seen  the  Crown  Princess,  wife  of  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  hurrying,  alarmed,  into  her 
carriage  to  hasten  to  the  royal  palace. 

Agassiz  does  not  conceal  the  painful  fact  of 
Humboldt’s  correspondence  with  Vamhagan  von 
Ense,  letters  in  which,  while  a pensioner  and  of- 
ficer of  the  court,  and  an  intimate  and  honored 
companion  of  the  King,  he  satirized  the  courtiers 
and  court  life.  But  they  ware,  as  Agassiz  re- 
marks, vrtiolly  confidential  Like  all  such  let- 
ters, the  moment  they  are  published  they  are  in 
a false  light,  and  are  entirely  and  necessarily 
misunderstood.  Every  man  permits  himself  with 
his  most  intimate  friends  a tone  of  remark  and 
criticism  which  is  sympathetically  understood, 
and  therefore  not  mischievous.  This  is  intelli- 
gible, and  this  consciousness  pleads  for  Hum- 
boldt. But  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  spoken 
instead  of  written,  and  if,  as  Agassiz  says,  “he 
had  not  accepted  the  friendship  and  affection  of 
a king  whose  court  he  did  not  respect,  and  whose 
weaknesses  he  keenly  felt.” 

The  Humboldt  festival,  although  all  gladly 
shared  in  it,  w as  yet  chiefly  due  to  the  enthusi- 
asm of  our  fellow-citizens  of  German  birth.  In- 
deed, it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  is  they  who 
have  taught  us  how  to  enjoy.  To  them  we  owe 
the  extending  taste  and  cultivation  in  music, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a hearty  and  genial  pub- 
lic enjoyment  without  tumult  or  disorder.  The 
two  chief  orators  of  the  day  were  themselves  of 
foreign  birth,  but  as  truly  American  as  any  na- 
tive of  the  country.  And  in  the  best  and  lar- 
gest sense,  in  that  of  interest  in  truth  and  res- 
olute devotion  to  its  scientific  investigation — the 
sense  in  which  Humboldt  was  illustrious — it  is 
good  to  believe  that  the  festival  was  truly  Amer- 
ican. 


ftiito’s  $nok  Cubit. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

IN  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally pursued  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  there 
are  two  quite  distinct  objects  to  be  attained.  One 
of  these  is  an  acquaintance  with  mental  philoso- 
phy as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  past.  In  the 
multitude  of  studies  which  are  crow’ded  into  the 
college  curriculum,  and  in  the  brief  time  which 
our  increasing  haste  to  be  at  work  allots  to  edu- 
cation, it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  any 
but  a few  scholars,  wFho  manifest  especial  fond- 
ness and  aptitude  for  metaphysical  studies,  will 
acquaint  themselves  in  detail  with  the  thoughts 
and  theories  of  the  great  thinkers.  But  some 
general  idea  of  the  results  attained  by  centuries 
of  disputation  is  indispensable  to  a reasonable 
amount  of  intellectual  culture,  though  the  pro- 
cesses may,  in  most  cases  must,  be  passed  by. 
It  is  at  least  equally  important  that  students 
should  leam  something  of  the  mind  itself  and 
its  operations,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
should  leant  to  observe  mental  action,  and  to 
analyze  mental  phenomena  for  themselves.  It 
is  only  thus  that  they  can  lay  the  basis  for  any 
true  scientific  knowledge  of  a real  psychology. 
In  fact,  these  two  studies  are  quite  distinct, 
though  necessarily  pursued  together,  and  too 
rarely  discriminated  even  in  theory.  One  gives 


a knowledge  of  the  literature  of  philosophy ; the 
other  gives  a facility  of  observing  for  one’s  self 
its  facts.  Professor  T.  C.  Upham,  in  his  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  embracing  the  Three  Departments 
of  the  Intellect , Sensibilities , and  Will,  in  two 
volumes  (Harper  and  Brothers),  combines  these 
two  objects  in  an  admirable  manner ; and  it  is 
this  fact  which  has  made  his  work  so  long  an  ap- 
proved text-book  in  America.  Single  qualities 
are  perhaps  better  exemplified  in  other  w orks,  but 
they  are  nowhere  better  combined  than  in  Profes- 
sor Upham’s.  The  student  who.has  gone  through 
its  pages,  even  in  the  superficial  manner  in  which 
philosophical  treatises  are  ordinarily  studied  in 
an  American  school,  will  at  least  know  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  general  divisions  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  w ill  have  such  an  idea  of  philo- 
sophic terms  that  he  can  understand  its  language 
as  he  meets  it  subsequently  in  literature  or  in 
common  life.  If  he  does  not  merely  content 
himself  with  learning  and  reciting  the  contents 
of  the  book,  but  really  endeavors  to  solve  by  his 
own  examination  its  mental  problems,  and  repeat 
for  himself  some  of  the  processes  it  describes,  he 
may  also  acquire  a facility  of  independent  inves- 
tigation, wdiich  is  the  first  condition  of  scientific 
knowledge.  If  time  and  inclination  prompt  him 
to  make  mental  philosophy  e specialty,  he  will  find 
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that  Proflfcsor  Upham  has  afforded  him  ft  valua- 
ble introduction  to  its  study.  If  not,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  learned  enough  at  least  to  give  him 
that  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
which  is  all  that  most  men  have  either  the  in- 
clination, the  time,  or,  perhaps,  the  ability  to 
acquire.  This  treatise  does  not  assume  to  af- 
ford an  original  contribution  to  mental  science 
that  renders  it  of  special  value  to  the  advanced 
student ; but  as  a text-book,  whose  office  it  is  to 
conduct  one  quite  ignorant  of  the  study  to  its 
domain,  and  there  introduce  him  to  other  guides 
for  more  elaborate  investigations,  it  has  qualities 
which  entitle  it  to  a high,  if  not  the  highest 
rank  among  similar  treatises.  We  are  glad  to 
see,  in  this  new  edition,  evidence  that  it  still 
preserves  its  place  of  honor  and  usefulness  de- 
spite many  younger  rivals. 

Among  these  rivals  the  latest  American  con- 
tribution to  mental  science  is  a little  volume  en- 
titled The  Principles  of  Psychology , by  John 
Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College  (G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Son).  Professor  Bascom  is  an  in- 
tense believer  in  the  Intuitive  School.  He  even 
criticises  Sir  William  Hamilton  for  yielding  too 
much  to  the  Materialists.  As  a treatise  on  the 
principles  of  psychology,  designed  to  give  the 
student  in  a brief  but  comprehensive  form  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  science,  his  treatise  is  de- 
fective. He  assumes  as  axioms  what  he  needs 
with  the  utmost  care  to  demonstrate.  He  is  un- 
able to  appreciate,  and  therefore  really  to  under- 
stand, those  views  from  which  he  dissents.  He  has 
a critical  mind,  and  displays  considerable  power 
in  analyzing  the  statements  of  other  thinkers ; 
but  he  lacks  the  power  to  either  originate  or  con- 
struct a system  of  his  own.  His  book  will  be 
more  useful  to  the  scholar  as  a critique  than  satis- 
factory to  the  student  as  a fundamental  treatise. 

Oberlin,  with  few  facilities,  has  done  in  the 
last  quarter  century  ft  work  which,  if  institutions, 
like  men,  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  entitles 
it  to  a front  rank  among  the  colleges  of  America. 
It  has  had  but  a sorry  endowment,  and  almost  no 
library.  Planted  in  what  was  at  its  foundation 
a wilderness,  it  has  had  to  create  its  own  constit- 
uency, and  educate  the  community  as  well  as  its 
own  pupils.  Taking  in  1834  ground  which  is 
radical  in  1869 ; almost  from  the  very  beginning 
educating  black  and  white,  male  and  female,  in 
the  same  classes  and  the  same  recitation-rooms, 
it  has  had  to  contend  against  the  most  bitter  and 
intense  prejudices.  Its  theology  has  been  un- 
popular ; and  it  is  only  recentlxj^hat  it  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  seeuwu  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  churches  even  of  its  own  denomina- 
tion. Nor  even  now  has  it  the  advantage  of  any 
ecclesiastical  machinery  to  promote  its  interests. 
It  is  absolutely  independent.  But,  despite  these 
seeming  disadvantages,  it  has  accomplished  a 
work  almost  unparalleled.  It  has  gathered  about 
itself  a village  in  which  there  is  not,  we  believe, 
a bowling-alley,  a billiard  saloon,  or  a public  bar; 
and  rarely  even  a lighted  cigar  on  the  streets ; 
in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  America,  with  a congregation 
second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and  a con- 
tinuous revival,  which  has  not  for  years  inter- 
mitted its  weekly  inquiry  meeting,  or  failed  to 
secure  for  it  a respectable  attendance.  It  has 
extended  its  influence  to  surrounding  counties, 
abolitionized  all  Northern  Ohio,  and  created  the 


Massachusetts  of  the  West  out  of  a State  border- 
ed by  Pennsylvania  on  the  one  side  and  Indiana 
on  the  other.  It  has  been  the  mother  of  church- 
es, of  colleges,  aud  even  of  communities,  planted 
by  its  graduates  iu  the  Par  West,  and  repeating 
there  the  work  it  has  done  so  well. 

The  secret  of  its  power  lies  in  its  moral  life. 
The  philosophy  which  made  it  odious  made  it 
potent.  The  very  bitterness  of  the  hostility  it 
encountered  endowed  it  with  earnestness.  In 
Moral  Philosophy , or  the  Science  of  Obligation, 
by  James  H,  Fairchild,  President  of  Oberlin 
College  (Sheldon  and  Co.),  we  have,  in  an  offi- 
cial form,  a presentation  of  that  philosophy. 
Our  space  forbids  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
criticism  of  the  system.  An  inadequate  one 
would  be  necessarily  unjust.  We  do  not  accept 
it.  Some  of  its  assumptions  wo  should  question  ; 
some  of  its  logical  processes  we  should  criticise ; 
to  some  of  its  results  we  should  strenuously  ob- 
ject. But  it  is  a system.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  unity  and  simplicity.  Granted  the  premises, 
you  can  rarely  escape  from  the  conclusion.  It 
is  a system,  too,  which  has  power  in  it.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  human  soul  has  native  ability  to 
render  complete  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
It  presses  home  upon  every  man  his  duty  so  to  do. 
To  the  despairing  cry,  “I  can  not,  ” it  replies,  w ith 
sternness,  “ You  can  and  must.”  It  throws  man 
upon  his  own  resources,  tends  to  make  him  strong 
and  self-reliant,  is  a good  philosophy  for  success, 
but  a poor  one  for  failure,  helps  the  man  of  strong 
will,  leaves  the  weak-willed  man  almost  without 
a Saviour,  is  the  philosophy  for  a new  country 
and  an  army  of  pioneers,  and  so  has  done  its 
work  admirably  despite  what  seems  to  us  its 
greatest  defect — its  utter  failure  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  the  outcry,  “ What  I would,  that  do 

I not ; but  what  I hate,  that  do  I O wretch- 

ed  man  that  I am ! Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?”  Good  or  bad,  it  is 
admirably  stated  by  President  Fairchild,  whose 
style  is  clear  and  condensed,  who  has  a sovereign 
contempt  for  all  conventionalism,  who  never  stops 
on  his  journey  towrard  a point  to  dally  with  flow- 
ers of  speech,  who  never  carries  you  to  his  goal 
by  a circuitous  route  for  the  sake  of  a pretty  il- 
lustration, and  who  is  too  much  in  earnest  to 
set  before  you  his  own  views  to  spend  any  time 
in  criticising  the  views  of  others. 

The  standard  of  morals  changes  from  age  to 
nge.  It  is  far  more  conventional  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose.  Not  only  does  the  race 
improve  and  deteriorate,  approach  to  its  ideal 
or  fall  aw’ay  from  it,  but  also  the  ideal  itself 
changes.  Thus  Morals,  not  only  as  a science 
but  as  a practical  life,  has  a history  of  its  own. 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne  (D. 
Appleton  and  Co.),  undertakes  to  describe  a 
small  but  most  important  portion  of  this  history 
— that  in  which  probably  there  was  a more  ob- 
servable progress,  and  a greater  evolution  of 
moral  life,  than  in  any  other  era.  It  embraces, 
so  to  speak,  the  germinating  period  of  Christian- 
ity. In  an  opening  chapter,  devoted  to  what 
the  author  calls  The  Natural  History  of  Morals, 
Mr.  Lecky  undertakes  to  describe  the  two  rival 
schools  of  Moral  Philosophy — the  Utilitarian  and 
the  Intuitive.  A second  chapter  portrays  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Pagan  Empire — that  is, 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Oriental  life  and  religion 
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being  only  incidentally  alluded  to.  A third  un- 
dertakes to  give  an  account  of  the  Conversion 
of  Rome,  and  embraces  a discussion  of  the  early 
persecutions  and  of  the  effect  of  the  miracles 
upon  the  ancient  world.  A fourth  chapter  de- 
scribes Primitive  Christianity  from  Constantine 
to  Charlemagne,  and  gives  some  account  of  the 
rise  of  asceticism  and  monachism.  A fifth  chap- 
ter, on  the  Position  of  Women,  closes  the  work. 
This  brief  re'sumd  of  its  contents  is  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  topics  which  it  embraces  are 
among  the  most  important,  in  a social  and  mor- 
al point  of  view,  of  any  which  history  is  ever 
called  upon  to  illuminate. 

For  this  work  Mr.  Leeky  has  some  admirable 
qualifications.  He  is  in  general  accord  with  the 
humane  spirit  of  the  age,  though  this  hardly 
compensates  for  the  fact  that  he  is  carried  away 
by  its  resistless  rationalistic  tendencies.  lie  is 
an  indefatigable  student.  He  is,  seemingly, 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  period  of  which  he 
treats.  He  appears  to  be  familiar  with  English, 
American,  and  French  literature,  and  with  the 
Latin  classics.  It  is  not  so  evident  that  he  has 
any  special  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  or  that 
he  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  German.  His 
pages  are  full  of  facts — too  full.  We  sometimes 
regret  that  he  had  not  the  patience  to  digest 
them  more  thoroughly,  the  self-denial  to  omit 
the  less  significant  and  important.  We  are  pain- 
fully impressed  at  times  with  the  idea  that  he 
has  told  us  all  he  knows ; that  he  seems  to  be 
more  learned  than  he  really  is.  Nevertheless 
his  book  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  result  of 
careful  painstaking  research,  in  a field  in  which 
few  men,  few  thinkers  even,  have  either  the  op- 
portunity or  the  time  to  harvest  for  themselves. 
His  style,  too,  is  clear  without  being  eloquent ; 
and  though  yon  never  rend  a paragraph  a sec- 
ond time  for  the  enjoyment  it  affords,  as  you 
often  do  in  Gibbon,  you  never  have  to  read  one 
a second  time  to  understand  what  he  means,  as 
you  often  do  in  Carlyle.  These  characteristics 
render  his  history  exceedingly  useful.  They  do 
not  entitle  it  to  a first  rank  in  literature.  Its 
excellences  are  considerable,  but  they  aj*e  super- 
ficial. It  possesses  but  one  serious  "defect ; but 
that  one  is  well-nigh  fatal.  To  write  success- 
fully a history  of  morals  one  should  be  both  a 
philosopher  and  an  historian.  Mr.  Lecky  is  nei- 
ther. He  is  just  enough  a philosopher  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  impartial  historian.  His 
lack  of  philosophic  knowledge,  if  not  of  philo- 
sophic aptitude,  is  painfully  apparent.  “There 
are,”  he  says,  “ two  great  divisions  of  character, 
CQrresponding  very  nearly  to  the  Stoical  and 
Epicurean  temperaments  I have  described — that 
in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that  in 
which  the  desires  are  supreme.”  Surely  no  man 
ought  to  attempt  to  write  philosophy  who  does 
not  know  that  the  will  is  the  mere  executive  of 
the  soul,  whose  function  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
laws  which  the  desires,  the  legislative  faculties, 
enact.  Such  curious  blunders  as  these  might 
be  excused.  But,  unfortunately,  the  cast  of 
mind  which  is  capable  of  them  warps  all  that  is 
written.  There  is  a certain  class  of  writers  in 
whom  what  the  phrenologists  call  Eventuality  is 
predominant,  and  who  aie  interested  in  events, 
in  and  for  themselves.  Such  men,  provided 
they  have  sufficient  philosophic  taste  to  group 
their  facts  well  and  wisely,  make  admirable  his- 
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| tonans.  They  are  neither  inclined  to  record  a 
I fact  because  it  makes  for  their  theory,  nor  to 
| suppress  it  because  it  tells  against  them.  It  is 
j the  fact  not  the  theory  which  interests  them. 
Mr.  Lecky,  however,  in  this  respect  resembling 
; Buckle,  lias  a certain  theory  to  advocate.  He 
; is  interested  in  facts  not  for  their  own  sake  but 
: for  their  testimony.  If  his  mind  had  been  philo- 
| sophically  educated  this  would  not  impair  the 
: value  of  his  writings,  though  it  would  materi- 
' ally  modify  their  use.  But  there  is  no  indication 
that  this  is  the  case.  He  shows  himself  utterly 
incompetent  to  understand,  appreciatinglv,  a the- 
ory which  he  does  not  approve ; as  in  his  por- 
traiture of  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals  and 
his  incidental  references  to  Calvinism.  He  de- 
votes a large  portion  of  one  chapter  to  a discus- 
sion of  Miracles,  without  apparently  knowing 
what  the  Christian  conception  of  a miracle  is,  as 
it  has  been  defined  by  such  wrriters  as  Augustine 
in  ancient  times,  and  Trench,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Bushnell  in  later  days.  He  under- 
takes, not  to  give  an  impartial  history  of  the 
pagan  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
j but  to  show  that  they  were  not  adequate  to  crush 
the  rising  religion,  and  required  no  miraculous 
] intervention  to  countervail  them.  He  summons, 

■ therefore,  to  his  pages  only  such  facts  as  bear  wit- 
ness  in  favor  of  his  assertion,  and  leaves  us  entire- 
! ly  uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  an  equal 
array  of  facts  on  the  other  side,  which  are  excluded 
from  the  court.  He  endeavors  to  find  different 
causes  for  the  pagan  and  the  later  Roman  Cath- 
olic persecutions,  in  order  to  sustain  his  theory 
that  the  latter  were  due  to  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation,  instead  of  seeking,  as  a true 
philosopher,  the  explanation  of  these  similar 
facts  in  some  similar  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, working  alike  in  the  pagan  and  in  the 
Christian  world.  He  confounds — a not  infre- 
quent mistake — fact  with  theory ; and  expects, 
though  he  says  so  only  impliedly,  that  the  civil- 
ized world,  because  it  discards  the  theory  of 
witchcraft,  and  explains  the  facts  of  blight  and 
disease  by  a reference  to  other  causes,  will  also 
discard  th  & facts  of  Christ’s  marvelous  cures  and 
yet  more  marvelous  resurrection ; for  which,  if 
admitted,  modern  philosophy  has  no  other  ex- 
planation to  offer  than  that  of  a supernatural 
power,  manifesting  itself  in  unusual  ways.  In  a 
word,  if  Mr.  Lecky  were  less  of  a philosopher 
he  would  be  a better  historian.  As  it  is,  he  is 
at  once  too  much  and  too  little  philosophical. 

We  may,  pijrfiaps,  include  Credo  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  unddFthe  general  title  of  philosophy, 
though  it  is  theological  rather  than  philosophical, 
and  written  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  for 
the  scholar.  Its  title  is  indicative  of  its  char- 
acter. It  is  written  by  one  who  believes,  who 
gives  no  indication  that  his  own  belief  has  ever 
been  shaken  by  doubts.  He  understands  skep- 
ticism without  entering  into  it ; learns  it  from  a 
study  of  books  rather  than  by  any  bitter  experi- 
ence of  his  own.  He  presents  the  common  creed 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  a Supernatural  Book, 
Supernatural  Beings,  a Supernatural  Life,  and  & 
Supernatural  Destiny.  He  supports  it  by  the 
customary  arguments.  His  book  w ill  be  of  more 
service  to  the  Christian  perplexed  by  the  doubts 
of  others  than  to  the  skeptic  who  is  sorely  trou- 
bled by  his  own. 

Whatever  Mr.  Rcskix  writes  about  he  always 
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writes  philosophy — moral,  social,  or  political. 
In  The  Queen  of  the  Air  (John  Wiley  and  Son) 
he  takes  the  Greek  myths  of  the  cloud  and  the 
storm  and  elucidates  their  inmost  meaning  with 
his  own  peculiar  subtlety  of  insight,  breadth  of 
understanding,  and  felicity  of  expression ; and 
then  passes  to  apply  their  teachings  to  the  devel- 
opment and  conduct  of  character,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state.  Parts  of  the  book  are  very 
fine,  very  helpful,  very  inspiring,  and  exceeding- 
ly valuable.  Many  of  his  criticisms  on  present 
thought  and  life  are  sadly  called  for;  much  of 
his  teaching,  ns  in  all  his  works,  sterling  and 
manly,  characterized  by  a loftiness  of  thought 
and  sentiment  that  are  almost  as  rare  as  they  are 
essential  to  right  thought  and  true  character. 
Yet  his  fine  gold  is  sadly  dimmed,  and  the  effect 
of  his  effort  greatly  marred.  There  is,  of  course, 
too  much  of  his  peculiar  positiveness ; there  is 
also  too  much  of  his  vague,  obscure  writing. 
His  style,  indeed,  seems  to  be  undergoing  a pro- 
cess of  disorganization.  The  sense  of  unity  and 
coherence  in  one  controlling  thought  or  purpose 
is  lost.  There  is  strong  feeling  enough,  but  it  is 
uncontrolled ; it  overmasters  the  understanding. 
The  thought  wavers.  However  fine  the  brief 
sentences,  we  lack  the  sense  of  self-command  and 
calmness  which  is  needful  to  give  us  confidence 
in  the  writers  judgment.  He  fails,  therefore,  to 
gain  that  heedful  attention  which  the  thought 
really  deserves.  Indeed,  the  want  of  respect  for 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  later  writings  is  owing,  not  so  much 
to  his  ideas,  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  presents 
them.  However  fanciful  and  medieval  some  of 
his  suggestions  may  appear,  the  principles  under- 
lying them  are  so  important,  and  appear,  when 
presented  in  his  best  style,  so  vital  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society,  that  even  the  apparent  attempt 
to  revive  elements  in  social  and  national  life  gen- 
erally believed  hopelessly  extinct  would  not  pre- 
vent their  being  respectfully  listened  to.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin  fails  to  grasp  the  present.  He  seems 
to  be  incapacitated,  constitutionally  or  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  pursuits,  for  rightly  estimating  some 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  questions 
he  discusses.  His  manner,  moreover,  is  prevail- 
ingly fault-finding  and  condemnatory.  The 
faults,  the  vulgarities,  the  vices,  and  weaknesses 
of  the  time  are  brought  to  view.  But  there  is 
almost  no  mingling  of  faith  in  man  or  in  God’s 
providence  respecting  society,  no  broad  generous 
feeling,  no  juicy  charity,  no  hopefulness.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Ruskin,  always  a critic,  is  in  his  later 
days  too  purely,  too  censoriously  critical  to  be 
healthful  or  widely  useful  as  a writer. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Who  that  has  ever  read  “ Bleak  House”  has  not 
longed  to  shake  hands  with  Lawrence  Boythom, 
an  incomprehensible,  inconsistent,  absurdly  im- 
placable, femininely  tender  character,  whose  sol- 
emn earnestness  about  trifles  is  set  off  with  such 
dextroqs  art  by  the  trifling  of  Harold  Skimpole 
about  matters  of  the  gravest  importance.  We 
fancy  that  most  readers  criticise  this  Boythom ’s 
character  as  unnatural.  It  is,  they  would  say,  a 
pure  creation  of  the  imagination,  such  as  only 
the  fancy  of  a Dickens  could  produce.  In  fact, 
however,  it  is  a portrait  from  real  life,  the  orig- 
inal who  sat  for  it  being  no  other  than  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  It  is  true,  the  portrait  is  not  a 
piece  of  realistic  painting.  ’But  the  lineaments 


are  there.  Even  the  canary-bird  has  his  proto- 
type in  the  little  Pomeranian  dog,  Landor’s  con- 
stant companion,  almost  the  only  companion 
who  could  be  constant  to  him ; for  his  temper 
was  absolutely  and  hopelessly  untamable.  He 
had  no  power  of  self-control.  His  violent  com- 
bativeness, whenever  he  was  crossed,  was  not  a 
purely  superficial  trait,  as  Dickens  has  made  it 
in  Boythom.  He  lived  in  perpetual  rebellion 
with  mankind.  He  quarreled  with  his  father. 
He  kept  his  mother  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  school  under  guise  of  a withdrawal. 
He  was  rusticated  from  college.  He  could  not 
get  a commission  in  the  army.  Those  who  would 
have  been  his  brother  officers  would  not  have 
him  among  them.  He  provoked  the  resentment 
of  his  tenants,  even  while  he  was  honestly  trying 
to  do  them  good.  He  separated  from  his  wife, 
leaving  nearly  all  his  property  to  her  and  the 
children.  And,  finally,  he  expatriated  himself, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  a libel  he  had  pub- 
lished, and  died  in  wretchedness,  an  exile.  Nev- 
ertheless, beneath  all  his  roughness  beat  a ten- 
der heart.  He  loved  children,  he  loved  flowers, 
he  loved  his  dog,  and  there  are  one  or  two  epi- 
sodes which  show  that  he  was  glad  to  love  and 
be  loved  by  equals,  provided  they  had  the  tact  to 
study  his  temper,  and  the  self-denial  not  to  cross 
it.  Mr.  John  Forster,  in  his  Biography  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  (Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.), 
has  doubtless  produced  what  will  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  story  of  the  poet’s  life.  He  had 
rare  facilities  for  composing  it.  He  was  Lan- 
dor’s trusted  friend,  the  assignee  of  his  copy- 
rights, and  his  literary  executor.  He  has  had 
ample  material  therefore,  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  five  years  in  which  to  arrange 
the  one  and  utilize  the  other.  But  his  very  fa- 
cilities have  proved  his  disadvantage.  He  has 
produced  a volume  too  bulky  to  be  generally 
read,  at  least  in  busy  America.  Only  a small 
number,  made  personal  friends  of  the  poet  by  the 
perusal  of  his  writings,  will  venture  to  read  John 
Forster’s  pages  through.  And  even  they  will  be 
disappointed.  The  curious  inconsistency  of  Lan- 
dor’s contradictory  character  has  been  too  much 
for  the  biographer’s  powers  of  discrimination. 
All  the  roughness  of  the  exterior  is  apparent. 
The  heart  within  is  hidden.  We  prick  our  fin- 
gers against  the  burry  shell ; but  there  is  no 
sweet  kernel  within ; rather,  the  editor  has  not 
discovered  it.  In  short,  he  has  produced  a me- 
morial too  bulky  for  the  general  public  and  too 
unsympathetic — too  severely,  coldly  just  for  per- 
sonal and  literary  friends. 

It  was  our  first  impression  that  Henry  Crafjb 
Robinson's  Diary  and  Correspondence  (Fields, 
Osgqpd,  and  Co.)  was  amenable  to  the  first  of 
these  criticisms.  Two  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  seem  a great  deal  to  appropriate  to  the 
memoirs  of  a single  man,  however  profound 
his  learning,  wide  his  influence,  or  eventful  his 
life.  These  volumes  are  not,  however,  appro- 
priated to  the  biography  of  their  apparent 
subject.  Mr.  Robinson,  radically^unlike  Bos- 
well, to  whom  he  is  sometimes  unjustly  com- 
pared, was  neither  a hero  - worshiper  nor  an 
egotist.  His  diary  gives  us  very  little  con- 
cerning himself,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
glimpse  of  his  opinions,  either  of  men  or  man- 
ners. Its  interest  lies  in  the  social  pictures 
which  it  affords  us  of  eras  important  both  in 
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a political  and  a literary  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  intimate  acquaintance  it  gives  us  with  men 
little  understood  by  those  who  know  them  only 
through  their  works.  At  the  time  when  the 
French  Revolution  was  by  its  reactionary  in- 
fluence threatening  the  liberties  of  England, 
and  Lord  Erskine  was  pleading  the  cause  of 
liberty  of  the  press  before  juries  sometimes  in- 
timidated by  the  crown  and  sometimes  by  popu- 
lar prejudice,  Mr.  Robinson  w'as  pursuing,  pro- 
fessionally, the  study  of  the  law,  and  passionately 
the  study  of  literature.  While  Napoleon  was 
rising  steadily  from  the  post  of  44  Little  Corpo- 
ral” to  that  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  pursuing  his  studies  of  science,  physic- 
al and  metaphysical,  in  Germany.  While  all 
Europe  wras  one  frightful  battle-field,  he  was  first 
foreign  correspondent  and  then  foreign  editor 
of  the  London  Times . Before  as  yet  the  smoke 
of  this  conflict  had  passed  away  he  had  laid 
down  the  editorial  pen  and  resumed  the  study, 
and,  a little  later,  the  practice,  of  his  profession, 
whose  duties  never,  how  ever,  interfered  with  his 
enthusiasm  for  literature  and  affection  for  and 
association  with  literary  men.  During  this  time 
he  amassed  a quantity  of  manuscript  before 
which  the  heart  of  the  patient  and  assiduous 
editor  of  these  volumes  must  have  sunk  in  very 
despair.  Think  of  sixty-five  volumes  of  journals 
and  diaries,  besides  letters  and  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers ! From  these  too  ample  materials  this  se- 
lection has  been  very  wisely  made.  We  no  lon- 
ger wonder  at  the  size  of  the  work.  We  only 
w onder  that  it  is  no  larger.  We  are  carried  suc- 
cessively through  English  and  German  life.  We 
are  introduced  successively  to  the  great  writers 
of  both  nationalities.  4 * Were  this  my  last  hour,  ” 
writes  Mr.  Robinson  in  1858,  “I  would  thank 
God  for  permitting  me  to  behold  so  much  of  the 
excellence  conferred  on  individuals.  Of  women, 
I saw  the  type  of  heroic  greatness  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Siddons;  of  her  fascinations,  in  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  Mile.  Mars.  I listened  with  rap- 
ture to  the  dreamy  monologues  of  Coleridge — 
4 that  old  man  eloquent I traveled  with  Words- 
worth, the  greatest  of  our  lyric  philosophical 
poets ; I relished  the  wit  and  pathos  of  Charles 
Lamb ; I conversed  freely  w'ith  Goethe  at  his 
own  table,  beyond  all  competition  the  supreme 
genius  of  his  age  and  country.  ” 

To  these  names  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  personal 
acquaintances  may  be  added,  among  Continental 
writers,  those  of  Schiller,  Savigny,  Paulus,  Wolf, 
Madame  De  Stael ; among  English  writers  those 
of  Southey,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Walter  Savage  Landor — and  this  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  list.  To  these  w'e  are  in- 
troduced. We  sit  at  their  board.  We  hear  their 
conversation ; we  get  an  insight  into  their  men- 
tal constitution  and  their  methods  of  life.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  a genius  for  appreciation.  We 
live  in  the  past,  on  friendly  terms  with  its  tru- 
est, purest,  and  best  thinkers.  44  These  reminis- 
cences and  diaries,”  says  the  Spectator , “are 
not  so  muchgpemains  as  a resurrection.”  They, 
sparkle  with  wit  and  humor  and  sprightly  anec- 
dote. There  is  hardly  a dull  page  in  them ; not 
one  we  w'ould  omit. 

miscellaneous. 

A ragout  is  not  ordinarily  a very  epicurean 
specimen  of  the  culinary  art,  but  it  is  sometimes 


very  desirable  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Our  readers  w ill  we  trust  excuse  us,  that  on  our 
table  w'e  set,  with  more  solid  dishes,  a pot-pourri 
of  literature,  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  such 
dishes,  several  kinds  of  diet  are  intermingled — a 
little  theology,  a little  philosophy,  a good  deal  of 
romance,  and  a seasoning  of  miscellaneous  liter- 
ature. 

The  Edge  of  the  Storm  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Son) 
is  a romance  of  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  the  storm,  to  the  edge  of  which 
only  w’e  are  brought  Partly  by  carrying  us,  not 
to  Paris,  but  to  the  little  village  of  Ibarrave, 
where  at  least  the  carnage  was  less  awful,  partly 
by  describing  the  results  of  horrors  which  we 
are  left  to  imagine  for  ourselves,  the  authoress 
avoids  the  error — for  an  error  we  think  it  to  be, 
even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view — into  which 
Victor  Hugo  fell  in  his  “Les  Miscrables,”  and 
Miss  Muhlbach  in  her  44  Marie  Antoinette.” 

Harper  and  Brothers  add  to  their  editions  of 
standard  novels  those  of  Charles  Reade  and 
George  Eliot.  The  latter  are  published  in  a li- 
brary edition  which  is  a marvel  of  beauty  and 
economy,  being  tastefully  bound,  illustrated  w'ith 
numerous  spirited  engravings,  and  sold  at  seven- 
ty-five cents  a volume.  They  increase  their  Li- 
brary of  Select  Novels  by  the  addition  of  four 
republications  from  the  English.  Hetty  is  bet- 
ter than  44  Stretton,”  and,  despite  its  weaknesses, 
is  a readable  6tory,  which  can  riot  be  said  of 
some  better  novels ; Meta's  Faith , for  example, 
which  is  so  unexciting  as  to  border  on  dullness, 
so  mournful  as  to  be  unattractive  to  readers  of 
a healthful  temperament,  and  in  which  the  au- 
thoress has  only  succeeded  in  proving  herself 
capable  of  doing  better  in  the  future.  False 
Colors,  br  Annie  Thomas,  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  these  four  volumes.  It  exhibits  remark- 
able power  in  defining  delicate  shades  of  char- 
acter, exposes  effectually  that  pride  of  appear- 
ance which  is  so  inconsistent  with  true  pride 
of  character,  yet  fails  in  interest,  because  it  dis- 
closes in  the  opening  chapters  the  plot  which 
only  the  subsequent  chapters  should  unfold — a 
criticism  even  more  applicable  to  Found  Dead, 
a story  which  might  be  sensational  were  not  the 
author  of  the  secret  murder  discovered  to  the 
reader  at  the  very  outset  of  the  story,  though  not 
to  the  personages  of  his  own  fictitious  world  till 
its  close.  Of  all  the  novels  which  lie  on  our  ta- 
ble The  Countess  Gisela  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps  the 
most  pow  erful.  It  required  some  genius  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  that  the  very  excess  of  vice  might, 
by  reaction,  evolve  in  a strong  nature  a love  of 
virtue.  Thus  baldly  stated  the  principle  may 
seem  false,  but  it  seems  true  to  nature  as  it  is 
wrought  out  in  this  singular  and  thoroughly 
original  romance.  Its  democratic  spirit  adds  po- 
litical zest  to  its  moral  and  dramatic  interest. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Cipher , by 
Jane  G.  Austin  (Sheldon  and  Co.),  except  a 
somewhat  intricate  plot,  which  sustained  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  very  well  as  a serial  in  the 
Galaxy,  from  whose  plates  it  is  evidently  printed 
in  its  present  form.  The  Hollands — well,  we  can 
not  better  describe  it  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
good  book  to  go  to  sleep  on.  Alice  Vail  (Will- 
iam White  and  Co.)  is  a spiritualistic  novel — 
which  is  very  different  from  saying  a spiritual 
novel — in  which  there  is  a great  abundance  of 
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some  mode  of  measuring  distances  which  does 
not  require  assistance,  and  which  is  more  ac- 
curate than  pacing.  In  some  countries  in  Eu- 
rope an  instrument  like  a gigantic  pair  of  divid- 
ers is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  made  of  light 
and  slender  bars  of  wood,  and  is  of  the  form  of 
the  letter  A,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  As  the 
distance  between  the 
points  is  not  intended  to 
be  changed  the  legs  are 
stiffened  by  a cross  bar, 
say  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down. 
The  instrument  may  ob- 
viously be  made  of  such 
form  and  size  as  to  give 
any  distance  between  the 
points  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose 
intended.  It  is  ordinari- 
ly made  to  measure  at 
each  step  four  feet  and 
one  and  a half  inches , so  that  four  steps  shall 
make  a rod. 

It  is  said  that  with  a little  practice  a person 
can  walk  along  a piece  of  ground  to  measure  the 
length  of  a contemplated  road  or  piece  of  wall, 
turning  the  instrument  over  and  over  as  he  ad- 
vances, so  as  to  measure  the  distance  nearly  as 
fast  as  he  can  pace  it,  and  very  much  more 
accurately — more  accurately  in  fact  than,  with- 
out unusual  care  and  skill,  two  persons  can  do  it 
with  a chain. 

PILE-DRIVING  BY  GUNPOWDER. 

A very  curious  application  of  the  explosive 
force  of  sudden  and  violent  chemical  combina- 
tions has  been  made  in  the  construction,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, of  a pile-driving  engine,  worked  by  the 
combustion  of  a species  of  gunpowder.  The  in- 
strument is  as  ingenious,  in  respect  to  the  princi- 
ples called  into  play  in  the  construction  of  it,  as 
it  is  efficient  in  its  operation. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  working  of  this  en- 
gine, imagine  a cannon  set  up  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, muzzle  upward,  on  the  ground,  and  then 
loaded  with  a heavy  ball  and  fired.  The  ball 
would  ascend  inVthe  air,  while  the  cannon  it- 
self— especially  if  the  cascabel,  instead  of  form- 
ing, as  usual,  a round  knob,  were  sharpened — 
would  be  driven  more  or  less  into  the  ground. 
It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  the  new  pile- 
driving  engine  operates.  The  contrivances,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  cannon  is  loaded  and  fired, 
and  the  shot  recovered  after  every  discharge,  are 
very  curious. 

The  part  of  the  apparatus  which  selves  the 
purpose  of  the  cannon  is  made  to  fit  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile  which  is  to  be  driven,  by  means 
of  a fcavity  formed  in  the  end  of  it.  The  top  of 
the  pile  is  of  course  trimmed  to  the  proper  size 
to  fill  this  cavity.  The  pile,  thus  capped  with 
the  cannon,  is  placed  between  two  upright  masts, 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  pile-driver.  There  is  a 
ladder  on  one  side,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
masts.  A boy  stands  upon  this  ladder  at  the 
right  height,  and  drops  a cartridge  into  the  muz- 
zle of  the  cannon.  A man  then  pulls  a cord, 
which  is  connected  with  what  is  called  the  ham- 
mer, though  it  might  as  well  be  called  the  shot, 
which  is  held  suspended  high  above  the  head  of 


the  pile.  This  hammer  is  solid  and  heavy,  and 
it  is  provided  with  a solid  projecting  cylinder, 
both  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of  it.  The 
cord,  pulled,  liberates  the  hammer,  and  it  falls. 
It  is  guided  in  its  fall  by  grooves  on  the  sides  of 
it,  fitting  to  tongues  attached  to  the  mast  When 
it  reaches  the  head  of  the  pile  the  projecting  cyl- 
inder below  enters  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon, 
and,  acting  as  a piston — for  the  cylinder  and  the 
bore  of  the  cannon  are  nicely  fitted  to  each  oth- 
er— it  condenses  the  air,  and  by  the  condensa- 
tion developes  heat  sufficient  to  ignite  the  gun- 
powder. The  hammer  is  of  course  thrown  vio- 
lently up  again  between  the  masts,  and  the  pile 
is  driven  proportionately  into  the  earth  by  the 
recoil. 

When  the  force  of  the  explosion  is  expended 
the  hammer  ceases  to  ascend,  and  is  held  from 
descending  by  an  ingeniously-contrived  friction- 
catch,  w hich  is  controlled  by  the  cord  in  the  hand 
of  the  man.  In  the  mean  time  the  boy  drops 
another  cartridge  into  the  cannon,  when  the  man 
again  pulls  the  cord  and  liberates  the  hammer. 
It  falls,  drives  its  piston  or  plunger  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  sets  fire  to  the  cartridge,  and  is 
instantly  thrown  up  again. 

Thus  the  action  goes  on  alternately  as  fast  as 
the  boy  can  put  in  the  cartridges  and  the  man 
pull  the  cord — which  is  said  to  be  thirty  or  forty 
times  a minute — driving  the  pile  into  the  earth 
eight  or  ten  inches  at  each  blow.  There  seems 
to  be  no  special  reason  why  a mechanical  con- 
trivance might  not  be  made  -to  do  the  work  of 
dropping  in  the  cartridge  and  releasing  the 
hammer,  so  that  the  engine  should  work  auto- 
matically, and  drive  the  pile,  once  set,  without 
j any  human  agency  whatever.  No  new  motive 
I powrer  would  be  required  for  this,  as  the  force 
of  the  hammer  in  going  up  might  be  made  to 
deposit  the  fresh  cartridge,  and  the  hammer 
might  be  made  to  liberate  itself  by  its  weight,  at 
the  proper  moment  for  coming  down. 

Besides  the  piston  which  projects  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  hammer  to  enter  the  cannon, 
there  is  another  on  the  upper  side,  which  is 
fitted  to  another  cylinder  fixed  firmly  at  the  top 
of  the  two  masts.  This  upper  piston  is  intended 
to  enter  the  upper  cylinder,  and  stop  the  ascent 
of  the  hammer  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  within 
it,  in  case  the  force  of  the  explosion  should  by 
any  accident  be  so  great  as  to  throw'  the  ham- 
mer too  high. 

The  powder  used  for  this  engine  is  of  a pecul- 
iar character,  made  not  to  burn  so  rapidly  as 
common  gunpowder,  so  as  to  produce  what  is 
called  a “pushing  effect”  rather  than  the  effect 
of  a blow.  The  action  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  in- 
termediate between  pressure  and  percussion,  and 
the  result  is  said  to  be  extremely  satisfactory; 
but  whether  it  works  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  steam  pile-driver  remains  to  be  more  cer- 
tainly determined. 

AN  INTRUDER  IN  A CHURCH. 

In  the  contrivance  last  described  the  force  of 
explosion  would  seein  to  be  brought  under  very 
efficient  control.  An  instance  recently  occurred 
in  France,  however,  in  which  this  fearful  ngent 
broke  away  from  its  proper  subordination,  and 
w'as  guilty  of  a very  extraordinary  escapade.  It 
was  at  a quarry  on  a hill  near  Marseilles.  A 
fragment  of  rock,  about  five  feet  through  each 
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(4.)  Demands  full  protection  for  American  citizens, 
whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  wherever  they 
may  go;  and  “denounces  the  recent  flagrant  omis- 
sion by  the  Federal  Administration  to  perform  its 
whole  duty  toward  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain 
and  Cuba.'1 

(ft.)  Favors  the  fulfillment  of  all  legitimate  contracts 
made  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  declares  that 
all  obligations  of  the  Government  “should  be  dis- 
charged, when  due,  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the 
law  in  obedience  to  which  they  were  created.*'  # 

(6.)  Denounces  the  multiplication  of  taxes  and  the 
mnnner  in  which  they  are  levied,  and  declares  it  to  be 
“the  duty  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country  to  simplify 
onr  taxes,  distribute  them  upon  the  property  or  the 
couutry,  reduce  the  tariff  to  n revenue  basis,  and  thus 
release  industry  from  its  heaviest  burden  and  give 
freedom  to  commerce." 

(T.)  Relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  especially  urging  that  “when  the  present 
canal  debt  shall  be  paid  the  canals  shall  be  opened  to 
the  navigation  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  subject 
only  to  a charge  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  annual 
maintenance  and  repair." 

(8.)  Denounces  the  proposed  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  as  “intended to  place  the  suffrage 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  powers,  and,  by  debasing, 
to  demoralize  the  representative  system." 

REPUBLICAN  PLATFOR3L 

(1.)  The  public  debt,  both  principal  and  interest, 
shall  be  paid  in  coin  as  the  same  matures;  and  that 
repudiation  of  any  part  thereof,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  by  any  device  or  subterfuge,  would  bring 
dishonor  upon  the  nation,  and  demoralization  and 
disaster  upon  the  people. 

(2.)  Taxation  ou^ht  to  be  equal  and  simplo,  and 
rendered  as  little  burdensome  to  the  citizen  os  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  possibly  allow. 

(3.)  Government  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations to  protect  its  citizens,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign born,  wherever  they  may  go. 

(4.)  Every  American  citizen,  whether  naturalized  or 
native,  should  have  an  equal  right  to  the  suffrage  with- 
out regard  to  nation,  race,  or  religion. 

(5.)  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  ns  proposed,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

(6.)  Wc  deeply  sympathize  with  all  people  every 
where  who  are  down-trodden  and  oppressed  by  a 
privileged  class  or  by  unjust  rule. 

(7.)  The  great  success  and  prosperity  of  our  Govern- 
ment, under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  im- 
poses upon  us  duties  toward  our  Cuban  neighbors, 
who,  imitating  the  example  of  our  fathers,  are  strug- 
gling for  liberty  against  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
government  in  which  they  are  allowed  no  representa- 
tion, and  in  whose  administration  they  have  no  share ; 
that  whenever  the  facts  in  possession  of  onr  Govern- 
ment will  justify  the  recognition  of  Cuban  belliger- 
ency, we  shall  heartily  approve  such  recognition,  and 
pledge  our  cordial  support  to  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  tending  to  the  Anal  annexation  of 
Cuba,  whenever  she  shall  have  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence and  her  people  desire  such  action. 

(8.)  We  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen  of  all 
parties  on  the  peace,  order,  and  security  almost  uni- 
versally realized  under  the  wise,  firm,  moderate,  and 
frugal  rule  of  President  Grant  and  his  chosen  council- 
ors ; and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  activity  and  pros- 
perity pf  our  national  industry,  to  our  abundant  reve- 
nue, restored  credit,  and  rapidly  diminishing  pnblic 
debt,  as  demonstrations  of  the  patriotic  wisdom  of  the 
people  evinced  in  their  latest  choice  of  President  and 
Vice-President. 

(9.)  The  maintenance  of  onr  system  of  pnblic  educa- 
zr  tion  and  of  common  schools  is  essential  to  the  pres- 
♦ ' ervation  of  a republican  government  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  intelligence  and  civilization  ; and  that 
we  are  opposed  to  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
State  Legfslatnre  to  appropriate  any  money  of  the 
people  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools,  or  the  di- 
version of  the  school  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  any 
sectarian  institution. 

(10.)  The  Republican  party  is  now,  ns  it  ever  has 
been,  the  true  friend  of  the  canals  of  the  State,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  the  true  policy  so  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  the  navigation  thereof  as  to  insure  to  all 
connected  therewithal  sure  and  speedy  transmission 
of  property,  and  with  a consequent  increased  business 
warrant  a reduction  of  tolls  to  a point  which  shall 
simply  secure  their  safe  navigation,  defray  the  cost 
of  their  proper  maintenance,  and  insure  the  speedy 
extinguishment  of  the  canal  debt. 
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(11.)  We  request  our  next  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
which  will  secure  the  right  of  every  legal  voter, 
whether  native  or  naturalized,  against  invasion  and 
overthrow. 

The  State  candidates  nominated  on  these  plat- 
forms were  these.  Mr.  Curtis,  however,  de- 
clined the  nomination. 

Democrats.  Republicans. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Homer  A.  Nelson.  George  William  Curtis. 

Comptroller ; 

William  F.  Allen.  Thomas  Hillhouse. 

Attorney  General. 

M.  B.  Champlain.  M.  J.  Townsend. 

State  Treasurer. 

W.  H.  BristoL  T.  S.  Chatfleld. 

Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Van  R,  Richmond.  J.  C.  Robinsou. 

Canal  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Wright.  Stephen  T.  Hoyt. 

State  Prison  Inspector. 

F.  L.  Laflin.  D.  I).  Conover. 

Judges  of  Court  of  Amwals. 

John  A.  Lott.  Lewis  B.  Woodruff. 

Robert  Earl.  Charles  Mason. 

The  matter  of  the  Virginia  election,  noted  in 
our  last  Record  as  still  in  abeyance,  has  been 
legally  settled.  This  decision  is  of  special  im- 
portance, as  forming  a precedent  for  the  other 
States  as  yet  unreconstructed.  On  the  28th  of 
August  Mr.  Hoar,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  upon 
the  whole  matter.  Some  further  questions  hav- 
ing arisen,  they  were  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  General  Canby,  commanding  in  the 
District  of  Virginia.  These  were  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Hoar  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  At- 
torney General  gives  the  substance  of  his  pre- 
vious opinion,  and  decides  upon  the  new  points 
in  question.  This  opinion,  officially  addressed 
to*the  President,  covers  the  whole  ground,  and 
is  as  follows : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  this  date  referring  to  me,  for  my  opin- 
ion, a letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
General  Canby,  dated  September  24, 1SG9.  which  asks 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  au- 
thorized to  elect  Senators  of  the  United  States  at  the 
session  which  commences  on  the  5th  of  next  month, 
and  desires  that  that  question  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  his  opinion.  The  general  views 
which  I entertain  of  the  functions  of  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  elected  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  10, 1869,  have  been  already  fully  indi- 
cated in  an  opinion  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  date  of  August  28, 1569.  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
not  required  to  take  the  oath  referred  to  in  Section  9 
of  the  statute  of  July  19, 1867,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
to  act  as  such  members;  that  it  was  competent  under 
the  law  for  the  Legislature  to  meet,  organize,  and  do 
whatever  was  required  or  allowed  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  preliminary  to  the  State ; but  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  them  to  undertake  to  enact  laws,  or  oth- 
erwise to  assnme  anv  of  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  If  organized,  without  taking  the 
oath  above  referred  to.  Upon  a careful  consideration 
I am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  of  Senators, 
like  the  voting  upon  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  a part  of  the  action  contemplated  by  Congress  as 
preliminary  to  a restoration  of  the  State  to  its  full  re- 
lation to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Senators  thus  elected 
would  have  no  power  or  authority  until  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  have  passed  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  their  action,  and  admitted  them  as  members  of 
that  body.  Under  the  Act  of  April  10,  1869,  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wa 8 
permitted  and  has  taken  place,  and  when  Congress 
comes  to  act  npon  the  whole  question  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  State  it  would  seem  equally  proper 
i that  members  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  Nation- 
al Legislature  should  present  themselves  and  be  ready 
] for  admission  to  6eats  in  the  respective  Houses.  The 
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election  of  Senators  does  not  seem  to  me  to  transcend 
the  action  which  comes  within  the  limited  and  quali- 
fied purposes  requisite  to  reconstruction,  bat  rather  to 
be  essential  to  the  completeness  of  that  action ; and  I 
think  that  the  Military  Commander  should  not  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  iL" 

The  financial  crisis,  alluded  to  on  a previous 
page,  culminated  during  the  closing  days  of  Sep- 
tember. To  understand  its  nature,  it  must  be 
known  that  gold  has  ceased,  with  us,  to  be  a 
measure  of  value,  and  has  come  to  be  a simple 
article  of  merchandise,  like  corn  or  cotton.  A 
number  of  brokers  formed  an  association  knowm  as 
the  4 4 Gold  Exchange.  ” Gradually  it  came  about 
that  all  large  transactions  in  gold  were  made 
through  this  association.  In  all  there  wrere 
about  two  hundred  members,  each  of  whom  had 
paid  a thousand  dollars  for  admission.  No 
great  business  in  gold  could  be  transacted  except 
through  this  organization.  During  the  month 
of  September  the  price  of  gold  had  fluctuated  be- 
tween 1.32  and  1.46,  occasionally  passing  either 
bound ; but  1.35  is  about  a fair  medium,  taking 
the  sales  from  day  to  day.  The  amount  of  gold 
in  the  country,  in  the  form  of  coin  and  bullion, 
is  about  $200,000,000,  of  which  rather  more 
than  half  is  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  a little  less  than  half  in  banks  and  private 
hands.  The  demand  for  gold  is  mainly  from 
merchants,  who  require  it  to  pay  duties  on  im- 
portations. It  was  assumed  that  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury  would  remain  substantially  undisturb- 
ed ; the  Government  w'ould  not,  it  was  thought, 
interfere  in  the  matter  of  commercial  business. 
Nowt,  if  the  loose  gold,  from  w'hich  alone  demands 
for  current  business  must  be  supplied,  could  be 
locked  up,  its  price  could  be  raised  to  any  con- 
ceivable point.  A few  bold  and  unscrupulous 
speculators  undertook  to  get  control  of  the  gold 
in  the  market.  They  bought  and  sold  among 
themselves  until  they  thought  that  they  had  it 
all,  and  could  put  the  price  up  to  any  sum  they 
pleased.  The  culmination  of  their  plans  took 
place  on  the  24  th  of  September.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  gold  w’ns  quoted  at  1.38  to  1.41 ; it 
now’  rapidly  run  up  until  1.60  was  offered  for 
large  amounts  ; and  bids  were  made  for  as  high 
as  1.65.  It  is  said  that  contracts  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  five  hundred  millions  were  made 
in  twTo  or  three  hours,  while  the  men  who  thus 
gambled  upon  chances  had  hardly  ten  millions 
at  their  command.  Just  at  the  culmination 
came  the  report  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  next  day  sell  four  millions  of  gold. 
This  was  sufficient  to  break  44the  ring.”  In  a 
few  hours  the  price  went  down  to  about  1.32,  at 
which  rates  gold  has  been  sold  during  the  week. 
Several  of  the  great  gold  gamblers  have  become 
bankrupt. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

Apart  from  rumors  and  nn authenticated  re- 
ports, there  is  nothing  from  Cuba  which  can  be 

put  upon  permanent  record. From  Paraguay 

the  latest  accounts  indicate  that  Lopez  has  lost 
every  important  point,  and  that  he  is  now  waging 
a merely  guerrilla  warfare,  with  only  a small 
force  at  his  command.  A provisional  govern- 
ment has  been  set  up  in  Paraguay ; and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  war  on  the  Plata  has  come 
to  a practical  close. 


f EUROPE. 

In  Spain  the  Carlist  movement  has^proved  an 
entire  failure.  The  prospects  for  the  choice  of  a 
King  are  as  undecided  as  ever,  although  the 
time  fixed  for  the  election  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Several  newr  candidates  have  been  named, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  is  the  Duke  of 
Genoa,  son  of  the  King  of  Italy. — The  ex-queen, 
Isabella,  has  put  forth  a letter,  in  which  she  de- 
nies that  she  is  ready  to  abdicate.  She  says  that 
when  fairly  replaced  upon  the  throne,  w hich’is  here 
by  divine  right,  she  will  gladly  resign  in  favor  of 

her  son. Mr.  Sickles,  ourMinistcr  to  Spain, 

has  presented  a proposition,  the  report  of  which 
has  caused  much  excitement.  The  document 
itself  has  not  been  made  public,  but  its  general 
purport  has  been  made  known.  It  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  United  States  offer  to  mediate  be- 
tween Spain  and  Cuba;  and  in  case  terms  of 
separation  are  agreed  upon,  the  Cubans  shall 
give  to  Spain  a large  sum,  the  payment  of  w hich 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  How 
far  this  proposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  existing  Government  of  Spain,  is 
as  yet  wholly  undecided. 

In  France  the  most  important  question  of  the 
day  relates  to  the  health  of  the  Emperor.  Con- 
sidering all  the  reports,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Napoleon  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  that, 
though  partially  recovered,  his  condition  is  still 
precarious.  Reports  are  rife  that  he  will  soon 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son ; in  wrhich  case  there 
must  be  a regency  for  some  years,  until  the  Prince 
Imperial  arrives  at  his  legal  majority.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon  is  nearest  in  blood  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  would  appear  to  be  most  likely  to  be 
appointed  Regent.  But  lie  has  placed  himself 
in  decided  opposition  to  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  his  cousin.  In  a speech 
upon  the  Scnatus  Consultum , or  project  of  a plan 
of  government,  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  Prince 
Napoleon  expressed  very  liberal  views.  He  de- 
manded additional  reforms,  among  which  was 
a more  complete  responsibility  of  the  Ministers. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  reply,  protested 
against  the  ideas  of  the  Prince,  and  declared  that 
they  would  never  prevail  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent Ministers  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Em- 
peror. Meanwhile  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Emperor  has  been  accepted  by  the  French 
Senate. 

A dispute  has  arisen  between  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  Khedive,  or  Viceroy,  of  Egypt. 
The  Sultan,  in  an  elaborate  paper," charges  the 
Khedive  with  having  in  many  ways  overstepped 
the  limits  of  his  authority,  comporting  himself 
as  though  he  were  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  matter  grew  mainly  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Khedive  in  relation  to  the  approaching 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  his  intercourse 
with  European  sovereigns ; but  the  charge  com- 
prised many  other  allegations.  The  Khedive 
replied  at  length,  justifying  all  his  acts ; dis- 
claiming all  purpose  of  going  beyond  his  author- 
ity; and  expressly  acknowledging  his  tributary 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  significant  that 
this  course  of  the  Khedive  is  understood  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  express  advice  of  the  French 
Government, 
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While  a portion  of  Sherman’s  army  were  en- 
camped near  Sisters  Ferry,  Georgia,  waiting  until 
arrangements  to  cross  the  Savannah  River  at  that 

point  should  be  completed,  General  C and  a 

portion  of  his  staff  visited  the  head-quarters  of 
General  B ; and,  as  w as  usual  on  such  occa- 

sions, were  treated  to  all  the  hospitalities,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  a bountiful  supply  of  that  exhila- 
rating army  beverage  ycleped  '‘Commissary.” 
Night  came  on;  orders  had  been  received  to  get 
in  readiness  to  march,  and  the  whole  party  had,  in 
consequence,  a little  more  than  a “ day’s  ration,” 
and  were  in  jollier  spirits  than  very  strict  dis- 
cipline would  allow\  Stories  had  been  told,  songs 
sung,  and  the  party  were  listening  to  a discussion 

between  General  C and  Dr.  B , Brigade 

Surgeon,  as  to  whether  the  “hiccoughs,”  with 
which  both  were  sadly  afflicted,  wrere  “dia- 
phragmatical”  or  “ bronchial,”  when  an  unin- 
vited guest  (?)  suddenly  appeared  before  the 

party  in  the  person  of  “Pat,”  General  B ’s 

hostler,  a favorite  with  the  General,  but  on  this 
occasion  unmistakably  drunk,  and  wrho  dis- 
turbed all  present  by  insisting  on  being  one  of 

the  party,  until  General  B w'as  obliged  to 

have  him  taken  to  the  “guard-house.”  Soon 

after  General  C took  his  leave,  and  General 

B was  about  to  retire,  when  he  bethought 

himself  that  he  must  give  “Pat”  a lecture  for 
his  gross  breach  of  discipline,  etc. ; and  there- 
upon sent  for  “ Pat,”  wfho  soon  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  General,  looking  “very  tired,” 
and,  awkwardly  saluting,  aw'aited  the  storm  he 
knew  was  about  to  come.  The  General  gave 
him  a lecture  on  discipline — the  duties  of  a sol- 
dier toward  his  superiors,  and  temperance — rather 
mixed,  but  very  strong ; and  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: “Why,  you  were  drunk  yesterday  too.” 
“Yes,  Sir,”  Pat  promptly* replied.  “And  now 
you’re  drunk  again.”  “ Very  drunk,”  said  Pat; 
“I  know  it  to  my  sorrow,  General.”  “I  won’t 
allow  this  any  more ; if  it  occurs  again  I’ll  send 
you  to  your  regiment  fbr  extra  duty.  I’m  will- 
ing that  von  may  get  drunk  half  as  often  as  I 
do — won’t  that  do  you?”  “Well,”  said  Pat, 
grinning,  “I  dunno,  General;  you'll  keep  me 
jwetty  busy!" 

The  roars  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  reply 
caused  the  General  to  “strike  his  colors,”  and 
Pat  retired  with  an  extra  ration  of  “ Commissa- 
ry” supplied  by  the  General  himself. 

It  was  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  that  the 
class  in  geography  were  called  up  for  recitation. 
“What  is  a cataract  ?”  One  bad  young  boy,  an 
incipient  fireman,  answrered,  “A  tub.”  “A 
what  ?”  “ An  ingine ; I’ve  run  with  her  lots  of 

times !” 

Next:  “What  is  a cape?”  As  there  are 
many  capes  in  Massachusetts,  the  interrogatory 
was  satisfactorily  answered. 

Next:  “What  is  a strait?”  Class  looked 
blank,  excepting  one  small  boy,  low  dowm,  who 
said  he  could  tell.  The  schoolma’am  hopefully 
tpld  him  to  proceed.  He  proceeded : “It  beats 
two  pair!”  The  response  was  not  deemed  geo- 
graphical ; nevertheless,  according  to  Professor 
Pohkur,  it  was  strictly  accurate. 


Some  epitaphs  are  too  fulsome,  while  not  a 
few  err  in  the  other  direction.  This  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  subject  of  the 


notice  is  a woman,  and  the  wnriter  her  husband. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  brute  who  deliberately 
put  over  his  deceased  wife’s  head  the  words  : 
“Here  lies  my  wife  Sallie.  Let  her  lie. 

She’s  at  peace— and  so  am  1.” 

But  he  was  quite  equaled  in  brutality  by  one 
Sexton,  an  Englishman,  who  had  two  wives, 
both  of  whom  preceded  him  to  the  other  w'orld, 
and  of  whom  he  thus  delivered  his  opinion : 

“Hete  lies  my  wife,  Sallie  Sexton; 

She  was  a wife  who  never  vexed  one : 

1 can’t  say  that  for  her  at  the  next  stone.” 

Of  quite  the  opposite  sort  is  one  sent  by  a cor- 
respondent at  Jackson,  Michigan,  copied  by  him 
from  a stone  at  the  marble-works  in  that"  city. 
It  was  the  conception  of  a bereaved  and  discon- 
solate w idow,  in  commemoration  of  her  deceased 
husband.  Thus : 

“My  dear  husband— I erect  this  monument  in  mem- 
ory of  you;  M 

I hope  It  will  be  pleasing  to  God  and  to  yon.’* 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  re- 
vivals that  ever  occurred  in  the  West  wras  at 

(a  small  town  not  a thousand  miles  from  Omaha), 
where  every  male  inhabitant,  with  a single  ex- 
ception, wras  converted.  This  exception  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  President  of  the 
IowTa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company, 
and  illustrates  prairie  morals  where  lumber  "is 
concerned.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
wretchedly  poor,  and  Mr.  Blair,  touched  with 
sympathy  for  their  condition,  approached  one  of 
the  principal  men  and  inquired  if  they  ever  had 
any  preaching  out  in  that  section.  “Preach- 
ing?” said  the  person  addressed;  “oh  yes;  we 
had  a great  revival  here  last  winter,  and  all  got 
converted  but  one  man,  who  said  he  could  not 
joif,  the  church  until  he  had  stolen  timber  enough 
from  the  railroad  company  to  fence  his  farm" 
After  this  honest  confession  Mr.  Blair  never  at- 
tempted to  detect  the  thieves.  It  was  useless. 
Ties  they  must  have,  and  they  were  purchased 
without  any  questions.  One  of  the  favorite 
hymns  sung  by  these  good  converts  was  that 
weil-knowrn  one  commencing, 

“Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds." 


A not  inapt  definition  of  the  uncertainties  of 
war  was  made  by  a Georgia  contraband  as  one 
of  our  regiments  was  marching  with  Sherman 
through  that  State.  Moving  along  one  morning, 
the  boys,  as  was  their  custom,  hailed  such  ne- 
groes as  they  met,  especially  the  aged  ones,  with, 
“ How  do  you  do,  uncle?  were  you  looking  for 
us?”  and  other  salutations.  One  old  man  said: 

“Yes,  child,  we  all  knowr’d  you  w*as  cornin’; 
but  we  didn’t  ail  know  whar  youse  gwine  to.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,  uncle;  we  knew  we  were 
coming,  but  we  don't  know  where  we  are  to  come 
out  r 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
During  the  recent  debates  on  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  Lord  Lifford  remarked 
that  he  was  the  only  parish  clerk  w ho  had  a seat 
in  their  lordships’  House.  And  he  explained  his 
position  by  saying  that  the  clerk  of  the  church 
which  he  attended  wras  so  intolerably  useless  that, 
on  a vacancy  occurring,  he  got  himself  appoint- 
ed to  the  post  The  discovery  was  elicited  by  a 
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speech  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who,  in  a few  incisive  sentences,  delineated  a 
truer  picture  of  the  modem  parish  clerk  than 
coold  probably  have  been  painted  by  any  other 
hand  than  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  I)r.  Magee 
said : 44  The  parish  clerk  is  of  the  least  possible 
advantage  to  any  clergyman,  or  to  any  human 
being  except  himself.  Ilis  function  is  to  say  for 
the  people  that  they  are  4 miserable  sinners  and 
of  whatever  other  earthly  use  a parish  clerk  can 
possibly  be  I can  not  say.  ” He  further  said  that 
the  parish  clerk  was  of  no  use  to  a clergyman, 
who,  in  his  disestablished  and  disendowed  state, 
would  as  soon  think  of  setting  up  a carriage  and 
four  as  such  a functionary.  The  Bishop,  of 
course,  remembered  the  Eighteenth  Canon,  which 
directs  each  person  in  the  congregation  to  say 
the  responses,  and  the  duty  of  the  clerk  (wheth- 
er clerical  or  lay)  is  merely  to  lead  and  assist  in 
the  responses  and  singing.  By-the-way,  when 
Dr.  Magee  protested  against  being  compelled  to 
be  the  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Lords,  did  he 
recall  to  mind  the  anecdote  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who,  finding  himself  suddenly  asked  to 
read  prayers  to  their  lordships,  retired  from  the 
House  in  great  dudgeon,  exclaiming : 4 4 No  junior 
bishops  in  the  House!  What  is  that  to  me? 
Do  they  think  I am  going  to  do  their  dirty  w*ork 
for  them  ? Not  I,  not  1 !”  But,  in  those  days, 
the  holders  of  the  See  of  Durham  were  some- 
thing more  than  Right  Reverend  Lords — they 
were  Princes  Palatine. 


That  w'as  an  erudite  answer  of  a student  in 
one  of  our  divinity  schools,  who  at  an  examina- 
tion, on  being  asked  who  Wycliffe  was,  and  hav- 
ing doubtless  heard  him  called  the  Morning  Star 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  he  died  Vicar  of 
Lutterworth,  answered  that  the  great  reformer 
44  w 'as  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Morning  Star, 
and  died  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 


The  sexton  of  a flourishing  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  compelled,  by  his  office,  to  dig  the 
graves  of  all  the  paupers  who  died  in  the  county 
poor-house  for  a very  small  slim  per  grave,  which 
he  did  not  consider  sufficient.  One  day  he  had 
to  dig  three  graves,  and  was  much  out  of  tem- 
per. The  physician  of  the  institution  happen- 
ing to  be  riding  past,  the  digging  man  stopped 
work,  w'ent  up  to  him,  touched  his  hat,  and  said, 
44  You’re  getting  through  them  paupers  very 
quick,  Sir!” 

The  gallipot  man  jogged  on  and  thought  aboat 
that. 


The  Adirondacks,  so  much  delighted  in  by 
sportsmen,  and  so  ranch  written  about  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray  and  others,  w'as  a favorite 
“ stamping-ground”  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Be- 
thune — one  of  the  most  notable  anglers  of  his 
day.  When  up  in  that  region  he  would  “sink” 
the  clergyman,  and,  leaving  off  his  white  cra- 
vat, travel  about  incognito.  At  one  tavern 
where  he  staid  all  night  the  landlord  exhibited  a 
rather  impertinent  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  hi9  guest.  The  Doctor  managed 
to  evade  his  questions  pretty  well,  until  at  last 
his  host  inquired  point-blank, 

44  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home?” 
44  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Manayunk  ?” 

“No.” 


“Well,  I live  about  six  miles  from  there.” 
Which  was  true  enough,  as  he  then  resided  at 
Philadelphia. 


To  communicate  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a party’s 
boots  various  styles  of  comparison  are  used.  An 
artist  of  the  brush,  in  Ohio,  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed the  latest  as  well  as  most  spacious.  An 
elder  of  the  Methodist  Conference  in  that  pro- 
pinquity, who  is  blessed  with  large  feet,  relates 
the  following  at  his  own  expense : 

Stopping  one  night  at  the  house  of  a sister,  he 
overheard  her  in  the  morning,  before  he  arose, 
instructing  her  boy  to  black  the  elder’s  boots. 
The  boy  urged  as  an  objection  that  it  would 
“take  him  all  day  to  get  around.”  Finally, 
yielding  to  her  entreaties,  and  taking  one  hi 
each  hand,  he  hauled  them  across  the  floor, 
shouting,  uWhoa!  gee  around  here,  tan-yard!” 


The  lady  proprietor  of  a spacious  new  hotel 
in  Ohio,  who  occasionally  makes  a trifling  mis- 
take in  her  English,  in  describing  to  a friend  the 
various  improvements  she  had  introduced  into 
her  house,  remarked  that  she  was  next  week 
44  going  to  put  in  a high  frolicking  ram  to  jirk 
the  w ater  from  the  basis  to  the  upper  stories.  ” 


When  Mr.  Dickens,  on  lus  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  met  Mr.  Washington  Irving  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  tw'o  had  that  memorable 
“sit”  over  the  mint-juleps,  it  w'as  supposed  that 
that  mixture  was  a purely  American  invention, 
designed  for  the  solace  of  ages  of  future  tipplers ; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  Milton  knew 
about  it  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  ; for 
saith  he,  in  “Comust” 

“And  first  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here, 

That  flames  aud  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds.” 


The  following  incident  in  the  judicial  history 
of  West  Virginia  is  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
occurred  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  a few  mo- 
ments before  the  regular  time  of  adjournment, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kanaw  ha  County — Judge 
James  W.  lloge  being  on  the  bench  at  that  time. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Knight — an  able  lawyer,  holding  in  his 
hand  at  the  time  a large  file  of  papers  contain- 
ing a small-sized  family  Bible,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  evidence  as  an  exhibit,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  age  of  a party  to  a deed — rose 
from  his  seat  and  addressed  the  Court  as  follows : 
“If  your  Honor  please,  I desire  to  submit  the 

papers  in  the  case  of  W.  S.  T against  J. 

T and  others  for  a final  decree.  As  you 

will  observe,  the  papers  in  the  case  are  some- 
what voluminous;  and  in  order  to  determine 
correctly  the  numerous  questions  which  arise 
from  the  papers,  and  which  are  carefully  dis- 
cussed in  the  written  arguments,  also  filed,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  your  Honor  to 
read  and  examine  carefully  all  the  papers,  ex- 
hibits, and  evidence.  I have  thought  it  proper, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a lengthy  and  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  papers,  w hich  your  Honor  can  read 
on  Sunday,  with  profit  and  without  any  impro- 
priety, to  delay  submitting  the  case  until  this 
evening,  that  your  Honor  may  examine  the  same 
to-morrow.”  Judge  Hoge  here  asked  to  what 
exhibit  the  counsel  referred.  Mr.  Knight  said, 
to  a copy  of  the  Bible.  Judge  Hoge  then  in- 
quired who  appeared  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
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Knight  said,  Mr.  William  H.  Hogeman  (a  young 
member  of  the  Kanawha  bar).  Judge  Hoge, 
looking  very  gravely,  then  said : “ Gentlemen,  I 
regret  that  I can  not  take  the  papers  in  this  case. 
I have  made  it  a rule,  from  which  I can  not 
vary,  never  to  read  any  exhibits  winch  have  not 
been  read  by  counsel.  ” 


Speaking  of  negroes,  a correspondent  says : 
I heard  one  of  our  colored  boys  get  off  the 

following  yesterday.  Mr.  G had  told  him 

to  weed  the  garden,  and  as  he  was  going  he  call- 
ed out  to  another  negro, 

“ Come  on,  Life,  let’s  go.” 

“ Where  you  goin’,  boss  ?” 

u Why,  l’s  goin*  where  Parson  II tolc  us 

las’  Sunday  Adam  and  Eve  went — in  de  garden 
a-weedin .” 


We  find  in  the  Soldier's  Friend  newspaper  a 
notice  “ To  Soldiers  anc}  Sailors  and  their  Heirs,” 
signed  II.  H.  Browne  and  Co.,  No.  1 Centre 
Street,  New  York,  which  says : 

SOLDIERS  who  have  lost  their  Discharges,  and 
those  who  did  not  receive  Pension  from  the  date 
of  discharge  or  death,  please  call.  Advice  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  postage. 

“ Dead”  w arriors  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  hurry  up. 


An  Illinois  lawyer,  who  bears  a name  illustri- 
ous in  the  annals  of  the  bar,  writes : 

I suppose,  as  you  have  opened  your  batteries 
upon  the  judges  of  Illinois,  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  even  if  the  shots  delivered  should 
not  be  very  effective. 

At  the  last  fall  term  of  oar  Ogle  Circuit  Court 
— presided  over  by  his  Honor  Judge  Heaton,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  clear-headed  jurist  in  our 
State,  and,  I may  add,  none  more  genial,  or  who 
enjoys  a good  laugh  better,  even  when  himself  is 
the  subject — one  of  those  juicy  issues  turned  up, 
which  the  Drawer  must  record. 

One  of  the  prominent  members  of  that  bar, 
who,  inter  nos , does  not  confine  his  practice  strict- 
ly at  that  one,  is  Mr.  D , a grave,  quiet,  and 

scrupulously-dressed  gentleman,  who  by  strangers 
might  easily  be  taken  for  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Indeed,  he  was  so  mistaken  while  on  a 
trip  into  Nebraska  by  a good  old  Catholic  priest. 
D humored  the  error  until  it  had  been  car- 

ried so  far  that  he  was  forced  to  cry  peccavi  and 
confess.  The  report  of  the  affair  in  due  time 
reached  home,  and  caused  no  little  merriment 
among  his  fellow's.  During  the  term  I refer  to 

a question  arose  in  a cause  wherein  D wras 

engaged,  which  involved  the  right  to  explain 

what  is  termed  in  law  a latent  ambiguity.  D 

urged  his  privilege  to  the  Court,  and  claimed 
that  the  error  originated  in  mistaken  identity— 
that  such  mistakes  were  common,  etc. 

His  Honor  just  here  interrupted  the  earnest 
counsel,  and,  with  a comical  leer,  remarked  that 

it  was  true,  as  Brother  D had  said,  such 

mistakes  w'ere  common.  Indeed,  he  had  heard 
of  sucli  egregious  errors  being  committed  as  tak- 
ing a lawyer  for  a priest  1 But  it  was  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how  such  a misconception  could 
occur. 

Without  changing  a muscle,  D instantly 

retorted : “It  is  true,  your  Honor ; and,  for  one, 
I plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  having 


once  been  a victim  to  such  an  error.  But,  with 
all  due  deference  to  this  Court,  your  Honor  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  remotest 
danger  of  any  person  making  a like  mistake  in 
regard  to  you.  There  is  no  latent  ambiguity  in 
yaur  Honor’s  face.” 

The  joke  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Judge,  al- 
though a pillar  in  the  Temperance  cause,  is  bless- 
ed with  a countenance  which  sadly  belies  his 
practices. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Kemper,  of  Wisconsin, 
relates  an  incident  of  his  early  travels  in  the 
Northwest  which  may  sen  e to  illustrate  the  aban- 
don of  society  in  the  early  days  of  that  region. 
The  bishop  had  halted  at  a tavern  where  either 
a recognition  of  the  reverend  guest,  or  that  jt  nt 
sais  quoi  which  bespoke  the  true  gentleman  he 

is,  induced  the  rural  people  of  the  inn  to  send 
him  at  table  a delicacy  which  did  not  appear  on 
the  usual  bill  of  fare ; namely,  a diminutive  oys- 
ter stew,  sent  in  a little  dish.  The  bishop  tasted 

it,  and,  on  laying  down  his  spoon,  a Westerner 
w ho  sat  next  him  took  up  that  utensil  and  also 
tried  the  savory  mess.  The  trial  was  evidently 
satisfactory,  for  lie  immediately  raised  the  dish 
and  paused  not  until  the  last  of  the  bivalves  had 
disappeared.  Then,  drawing  a long  breath,  he 
turned  to  the  good  bishop,  and  said,  with  a half- 
satisfied  sigh,  “That’s  a little  the  best  dish  of 
tripe  that  1 ever  tasted  !”  The  prelate  congrat- 
ulated his  new  friend ; but  can  not  to  this  day 
tell  whether  the  manoeuvre  was  a “sell,”  or 
whether  the  tripe  man  had  never  dwelt  upon  the 
shores  of  the  sea. 


A W E8TKRN  friend  writes  us : 

Not  long  ago  I was  at  the  Gayoso  House,  in 
Memphis,  during  a spell  of  very  warm  weather, 
and  my  first  night’s  sleep  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  B flats  which  infested  the  bed.  I lit 
match  after  match,  and  consigned  all  my  cap- 
tures, along  with  the  half-burned  match,  to  a 
basin  of  water  I had  placed  by  the  bedside.  To- 
ward morning  I was  surprised  to  hear  a soft  mel- 
ody floating  through  the  room.  I went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out,  but  could  see  nothing, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  only  when  lying  qui- 
etly on  the  bed  that  I heard  the  sweet  sounds. 
I began  to  think  the  couch  was  haunted  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Puzzling  over  the  matter  I 
dropped  to  sleep,  but  was  awakened  just  at  day- 
light by  a musical  refrain  louder  than  the  former. 
The  sounds  now  evidently  came  from  the  basin. 
Sure  enough,  in  looking  down  I found  my  cap- 
tives had  built  themselves  a raft  of  the  matches, 
and  were  floating  round  the  basin  gayly  singing, 
“A  life  on  the  ocean  wave !” 

“Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,”  a new 
English  book  by  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  con- 
tains many  quaint  anecdotes  “ of  every  order  of 
pulpit  eloquence  from  the  great  preachers  of 
all  ages;”  of  scholars,  like  Asburv,  separating 
themselves  from  all  the  comforts  of  life  for  sixty 
dollars  a year,  with  a traveling  equipage,  not  of 
a chariot  and  four,  but  of  saddle-bags  and  one ; 
men  who  preached  in  barns,  on  the  stumps  of 
trees,  in  log-huts,  in  illimitable  woods,  flounder- 
ing through  swamps,  swimming  vast  rivers,  and 
who,  when  writing  home  for  a preacher,  simply 
said,  “Be  sure  and  send  us  a good  swimmer.” 
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Sometimes  the  preacher,  in  the  depth  of  the 
prairie,  would  come  upon  a band  of  white  hea- 
then. Thus  Richard  Nolley,  one  of  these  good 
men,  once  discovered  the  track  of  an  emigrant 
family,  and  followed  it.  ‘ ‘ What ! ” said  the  man 
who  was  leading  it  into  the  wilderness,  “a  Meth- 
odist preacher ! I quit  Virginia  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  them,  but  in  my  settlement  in  Georgia  I 
thought  I should  be  beyond  their  reach.  There 
they  were,  and  they  got  my  wife  and  daughter 
into  their  church.  Then  I come  here  to  Chock- 
taw  Corner,  find  a good  piece  of  land,  feel  sure 
that  I shall  have  some  peace  from  the  preachers, 
and  here  is  one  before  I’ve  unloaded  my  wagon !” 
“ My  friend,”  said  Nolley,  “if  you  go  to  heaven 
you’ll  find  Methodist  preachers  there;  and  if 
you  go  to  hell  I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  some  there ; 
you  see  how  it  is  in  this  world.  I’d  advise  you 
to  come  to  terms  with  God,  and  then  you’ll  be 
at  peace  with  as.” 


Old  Jacob  Kruber,  who  was  one  of  these 
“Graduates  of  Brash  College,”  “Fellows  of 
Swamp  University,”  as  they  were  playfully  called, 
on  a great  public  occasion  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  petition:  “O  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ; -convert  their  souls ; 
give  them  short  lives  and  happy  deaths ; take 
them  to  heaven,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  them.” 

This  same  liberal-minded  old  apostle,  when 
living  at  Lewiston,  came  frequently  into  contact 
with  a Catholic  priest,  not  much  behind  him  in 
the  use  of  edged  tools.  He  met  the  priest  one 
day — not,  as  usual,  on  horseback,  but  trudging 
on  foot.  Said  Kruber,  “ Where’s  your  horse  ? 
Why  don’t  you  ride?”  “Oh,”  said  the  other, 
rather  testily,  “the  beast’s  dead.”  “Dead! 
well,  I suppose  he  is  in  purgatory?”  “Nay; 
the  wretched  creature  turned  Methodist  just  be- 
fore he  died,  and  went  straight  to  hell !” 

Old  Kruber  was  greatly  averse  to  read  ser- 
mons. Once  a youthful  Congregational  minis- 
ter read  before  him;  Jacob  also  had  to  follow 
the  young  man  in  preaching,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed he  would  give  the  young  brother  a thrust  for 
the  use  of  his  notes,  lie  finished,  however,  with- 
out saying  a word  that  looked  toward  the  manu- 
script ; but  in  his  concluding  prayer  uttered  these 
strange  petitions:  “Lord,  bless  the  man  who 
has  read  to  us  to-day ; let  his  heart  be  as  soft  as 
his  head,  and  then  he  will  do  us  some  good.” 

Mr.  Kruber,  like  most  men  who  are  habitually 
droll  in  the  pulpit,  had  as  much  horror  of  any 
thing  graceful  in  a sermon  as  he  had  of  any  thing 
attractive  and  beautiful  in  a dress.  As  perhaps 
few  readers  of  the  Drawer  have  ever  seen,  they 
will  have  no  objection  to  read,  his  satire  upon 
fashionable  preachers,  and  their  modes  of  meet- 
ing and  helping  in  cases  of  conversion.  He  chose 
for  his  subject  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
Ananias  of  Damascus  wras  made  to  represent  the 
velvet-lipped  modern  preacher : 

“A  great  many  years  ago  a bold  blasphemer  was 
smitten  by  conviction  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus to  persecute  the  Christians.  He  was  taken  to 
Damascus  in  great  distress.  Ananias,  after  hearing 
of  the  concern  of  mind  under  which  Saul  was  labor- 
ing, started  out  to  tind  him.  It  seems  that  he  was 
stopping  at  the  house  of  a gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Judas — not  JudAs  Iscariot,  for  that  person  had  been 
dead  several  years.  The  residence  of  this  gentleman 
was  in  the  street  which  was  called  Straight.  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  main  street,  or  Broadway,  of  the  city, 
and  hence  it  was  not  dlfflcnlt  to  find.  Arriving  at  the 
maneiou  he  rang  the  bell,  and  soon  a servant  made 
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her  appearance.  He  addressed  her  thus : * Is  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  house,  Mr.  Judas,  within  V 4 Yes,  Sir,4 
responded  the  servant,  ‘he  is  at  home.*  Taking  a 
glazed , gilt-edged  card,  on  which  was  printed  4 ltev.  Mr. 
Ananias,4  he  handed  it  to  the  servant,  and  said,  ‘Take 
this  card  to  him  quickly.4  Taking  a seat,  with  his  hat, 
caue,  and  gloves  ill  his  left  hand,  his  right  being  en- 
gaged in  arranging  his  classical  curls  so  as  to  present 
as  much  of  an  intellectual  air  as  possible,  he  awaited 
an  answer.  Presently  Mr.  Judas  makes  his  appear- 
ance, whereupon  Mr.  Ananias  rises,  and,  making  a 
graceful  bow , says,  4 have  l the  honor  to  address  Mr. 
Judas , the  gentleman  of  the  house?4  ‘That  i9  my 
name,  Sir : please  be  seated.4  4 1 have  called,  Mr.  Ju- 
das, to  inquire  if  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Saul, 
a legate  of  the  High-Priest  at  Jerusalem,  is  a guest  at 
your  house.4  4 Yes,  Sir;  Mr.  Saul  is  in  his  chamber, 
In  very  great  distress  and  trouble  of  mind.  He  was 
brought  ncre  yesterday,  having  fallen  from  his  horse  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  on  the  Jerusalem  road .*  4 Oh  1 
I am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  so  painful  an  accident.  I 
hope  he  is  not  dangerously  wounded?4  4 No,  Sir,  I 
think  not,  though  the  fall  has  affected  his  sight  very 
much,  and  he  complains  considerably  and  prays  a good 
deal*  ‘Well,  I am  very  sorry;  but  that  is  uot  very 
strange,  as  I believe  he  belongs  to  that  sect  of  the 
Jews  called  Pharisees,  who  make  much  of  praying. 
How  long  since  he  received  this  fall,  Mr.  Judas?4 
4 About  three  days  since,  and  all  the  time  lie  has  taken 
no  refreshment  or  rest.4  ‘Indeed  I You  don't  say  so  ! 
He  must  be  seriously  hurt  May  I be  permitted  to  see 
Mr.  Saul  ?*  4 1 will  ascertain  his  pleasure,  Mr.  Anani- 
as, and  let  you  know  if  you  can  have  an  44  interview .** 4 
After  being  gone  a short  time  Mr.  Judas  returned,  and 
said,  ‘Mr.  Saul  will  be  much  pleased  to  see  you.4 
When  he  is  ushered  into  his  presence,  Saul  is  reclin- 
ing on  his  couch  in  a room  partially  darkened.  Ap- 

Eroaching  him,  Ananias  says,  ‘How  do  you  do,  Mr. 

aul  ? I understood  you  had  done  our  city  the  honor 
of  a visit.  Hope  you  had  a pleosnnt  journey.  How  did 
you  leave  all  the  folks  at  Jerusalem  ? How  did  you 
leave  the  High-Priest?  We  have  very  tine  weather, 
Mr.  Saul.  I thought  I would  call  and  pay  my  respects 
to  you,  ns  I was  very  anxious  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  you  on  theological  subjects.  I am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  accident  that  happened  to  you  in 
visiting  our  town,  and  hope  you  will  soou  recover  from 
your  indisposition.444 

Well,  we  suppose  that  the  same  sort  of  talk 
might  be  heard  nowadays  from  any  of  the  Rev. 
Cream  Cheese  tribe  who  visit  and  bore  the  peo- 
ple at  the  New  York  Common  Prayer-Book  and 
Bible  Society,  or  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
The  same  sort  of  people,  “ men  of  like  passions 
with  you,”  “men  of  small  calibre  but  immense 
bore,”  used  to  hang  about  the  hotels  and  saloons 
of  Damascus  and  Tarsus  in  the  early  New  Testa- 
ment times,  just  as  they  do  in  all  public  resorts 
in  our  times. 


A gentleman,  in  riding  through  one  of  the 
pine  wastes  so  common  in  Middle  Georgia,  over- 
took a young  man  whose  sack  of  corn  under  him, 
on  the  farm-horse  he  bestrode,  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  bound  for  the  nearest  grist-mill. 

Somp  conversation  developed  the  fact  that  the 
new  acquaintance  was  a son  of  Mr.  Grier,  of 
Taliaferro  County,  a relative  of  Justice  Grier, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  better 
known  as  the  author  of  the  famed  “Grier’s  Al- 
manac,” and  an  uncle  of  Alexander  II.  Stephens. 
The  gentleman  asked:  “And  do  you  ever  make 
calculations  upon  the  weather  like  those  for  which 
your  father  is  so  celebrated  ?”  “ Oh  yes,”  was 

the  ready  reply.  The  gentleman  continued: 
“And  how'  do  your  calculations  agree  with  those 
of  your  father  ?”  ‘ * Very  well  indeed,”  answ  ered 
young  Grier ; “we  are  never  more  than  one  day 
apart.”  “Why,  that  is  wonderful  indeed !”  said 
the  gentleman;  “only  one  day  difference?” 
“Yes,”  said  Grier ; “he  can  always  tell  the  day 
before  when  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  I can  always 
tell  the  day  afterward!” 
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Wk  have  the subjoined  discourse,  delivered  by 
n Southern  divine,  who  had  removed  tp  a new 
field  of  labor.  To  his  new  dock,  on  the  first  day 
of  his  ministration,  he  gave  some  reminiscences 
of  his  former  charge,  as  follows : 

^My  beloved  brethering,  before  I take  my 
text,  I must  tell  you  about  my  parting  with  mv 
old  congregation.  On  tire  morning  of  last  Sal*- 
bath  I went  into  the  meeting-house  to  preach  my 


gring — ah  \ I passed  out  to  take  a last  look  at  the 
V»ld  church — ah ! The  broken  steps,  the  Hopping 
blind*,  and  moss-co voted  rbof,  suggested  only — 
'fare  ye  well.  Brother  Watkins — nh  i I mount- 


\ ed  my  old  gray  mare,  with  my  earthly  pbti&'Hsums 
) in  my  saddle-bags,  and  as  I passed  down  the 
strict  the  servant  girls  stood  in  the  door*,  and 
; with  their  brooms  waved  me  n—far*  ye  treti. 
Brother  IJW&wi# — ah  / As  I passed  out  of  the 
e village  the  low  wind  blew  softly  through  the 
s waving  branches  of  the  trees,  and  moaned-- fare 
r ye  will  Brother  W/tt  kin  a — ah!  1 came  uown 
t to  the  creek,  and  ns  the  old  umre  stopped  To 
> drink  I could  hear  the  water  rippling  over  the 

• pebble?  a —fore  ye  i reft  Brother  Walkhi* — .ah  / 

• An®  fcvett  the  little  fishes,  ns  their  bright  fins 
y glistened  in  the  .sunlight,  l thought,  gathered 

nround  to  sny,  as  best  they  could— fare  ye  wv/7. 
Brother  Wat JLin* — ah  ! I was  slow  lv  pacing  up 
! the  bill,  meditating  upon  the  sad  vicissitude?  and 
mutations  of  life,  when  suddenly  out  hounded  a 
! hig  hog  from  a fence  corner,  with  aboo!  nboo! 
v and  I came  to  the  ground  with  my  saddle-bags 
!j  bv  my  side.  As  1 lay  in  the  dust  of  the  road  nvy 
[j  old  gray  mare  run  up  the  hill,  and  as  she  turned 
J the  top  she.  waved  h<T  tail  hark  at  we,  seemingly 
-]  to  say  —fare  ye  well,  Brother  Watkins — oh  * I 
;!  tell  you,  niy  brethcring,  it  is  affecting  times  to 

tiar UMtlt  o t'An  Iuiva  iawiA  \ti*h  frvi* 


part  with  a congregation  yon  have  been  with  for 
thirty  yours — ah ! ” 


eyw-rffirc  yt  well  Brother  Wat  kin* — nh  I Re- 
hind  them  sot  the  l*oys  and  girls  that  I bad  bap-  • 
ti/.ed  and  gathered  into  the  Sabbath- school.  j 
Many  times  had  they  been  rude  ami  hoist  crows  I 
but  now  their  merry  laugh  was  hushed,  and  its 
the  silence  I could  hear— fare  ye  well  Brother  j 
Wat  kin# — ah!  Around,  on  the  back  sent?,  ntul 
in  the  aisles,  stood  and  sot  the  colored  brother^  ! 
ing,  with  their  black  faces  and  honest  hearts,  and 
as  I 1 cxiked  upon  them  1 could  see  a —fare  ye.  Well  : 
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